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rrr i i n. 

I tlii-ri* i> Jii'tiliin •• lu a.' iu?r<un.\l ••b-^-vviuToiis- 

NOUl ll. 

On niyso!r('» niv"«‘ii — p.ul iii .ill *•» 

i;j Li.J i:. 

Y*-; 1 cannot liclp Idliu;.: y.-n h'. \.»ar Taco# t’l.il ^on n’f oneorrlia 

JiiiC'-t l^RiKiijir .ilil nn'ii 

Sitr.iii. 

MldiM'ly ii yon oloa<o. -ii\ 

iM i la n. 

In Unlain, in rj;n)\u‘. in ihoAVin-UL 1 ;yii pciioc;lly .-ori'.nis. j-ir. You are. 

NoKllI. 

^^^n ncodod not to -ay \un wcr.- pori'ectiy -vnon.- . for 1 -nffer in* nian.to 
Lc ironical nii Mo, Mr Hnllcr. I am. 

nri Li n. 

s.uli a cliatiL^i' '‘inco we rame to riadicli! s« ward was o«ina]l/ slioAciI, 
witli nixself, at ynnr lm»ks mi ln»ard the su amor. So loan — ?o I>oiu— -so 
.'-allow — .'^o ha^jf^ariL - in a won! — so aired! 

• NoKTII. 

AVCiC you shookeil, Reward y 

SKW'.VI.'IL ^ 

Duller has such a Muut way with liiiu that lie often makes mo^blush. I 
was not shocked, my dear sir, but 1 was allocted. ^ * 

uri.LF.n. #• 

Turniii" to me, lio said in a w'hisper, What a tvrcck ! ” 
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• 2 Chrisiopher untler t^anvass. [Jwlyl 

NOUTn. 

I saw little alteration on 5 "on, ]\^* Sowaiil; hut aa to Biillcr, it waa willi 
the utmost difficulty I could bo brought, by fiis reiterated assovoratioiis, iiil(> 
a sort of quasi-belief in his personal idoiUit}' ; and oven now, it is, far frinii 
amounting to anything like a settled conviction. Why, his face is twice the 
breadth it used to be — and so red! Jt used to be naiTow and pale. Then, 
what a bushy head — now, cocker it as he will, bald. Tn tigun* was he not 
slim? Now, stout’s the word. Stout — stout — yes, Bullcr, you liavo pJ^^)wn 
stout, and will grow stouter — your doom is to bo tat — I piyphosy paunch 

BULLEll. 

Spare me — spare mo, sir. Seward should not have iiitcrriiptod me— was 
but the. tirst impression — and soon wore oil* — those Kilinboro’ iH' 0 ]>h* hine 
much to answer for — iinniorcifull}' wearing you out at their ceaseless .so//(V*.v — 
but since you came to C’hulicli, sir, (.hinrvroi'irKifs JliMsKi.r ai.;ain — pardon 
inyfiimiliarity — nor can I now, after the minutest inspection, and sev(*rest scru - 
tiny, detect one single additional wrinkle on face or foivheail — nay, not a 
wrinkle at all— not one — .so fresh of colour, too, sir, that the irradialion is at 
times ruddy — and without losing an atom of expression, tli<- (onnlciiaucc 
absolutely — pluntp. Yes, sir. plump's the word — plump, plump, plump. 

Noirrii. 

Now you speak scnsibl.v, and like yoursolf. mj- d(\ar Iliiller. f w ear well. 

nuLi. r'K. 

Your enemies circulated a rep'Ort — 

• yORTII. 

I (lid not think I had an (‘uomy in the world. 

nt’Ti.rri. 

Your friends, sir. had heard a rumoiir-‘-that you had mount^'d .a wij^ 

NORTH. 

And w as there, among them all, one so wa ak-minded as to l)i*lieve it ? Ihit. 
tn bo sure, thoro are no bounds to the crcdnlit.y of mankind. 

Uri.LKU. 

That yon had lo.st your hair — and that, Wkv^ Sampson — 

Noinii. 

And by what Delilah had niv locks breu shorn ? 

m:\v \i:d. 

It all originated, 1 verily bdlcxiC, sir. in the moved imagination nt the Tcu- 
h^iverubflS: 

“ l(c^ est soiiciti plena tinioris Amor." 

^ NORTH. 

Biilicr, I see little, if any — no change whatever— on you, since the days (d 
Dee.side — nor on you, Seward.* Yes, f rj.j. Not uow^, when by yourselves ; hut 
w'Ik'U your boys are in 'J'ciil, ah ! then I do indeed — a pleasant, a happy, a 
bles.sc*(l change ! Bright l)oy< they are — delighlfnl lads — jioble youths— and 
so are my Tw'o — emphasis on nnj — 

SEWAR1> ANO IJT'TXIIK. 

Yes, all emphasis, an(],may thq Four be friends for life. 

NORTH.'' 

Zn presence of ns old folks, composed and respectful — in manly modesty 
attentive to ev(*ry word we say — at times no doubt wearisome* enough ! Yot 
cacly*ea(lv, at a look or ]>aus«*, to join in when wc an.^ at our gravest— and 
the solemn may be getting dull — enlivening the sleepy How of our conversa- 
tion as with rivulets issuing from pure sources in the hills of the morning — 

.'^EWARH. 

•Ay — ay ; heaven bless them all ! 

^ NORTH. 

Why, ther(^s more than Hcn.se. — more than talent— there is genius among 
them — ^in (jieir eyes and on their tongues — though they have no suspicion of it — 
and that is t^c charm. Tlicn how they rally one another I Witty fellows all 
Four. And the* right sort of raillery. Gentlemen by birth and breedings to 
whom in their wildest sallies vulgarity is impossible— to whom, on the giddy 
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brink— the perilous edge— still adheres a native Decomm superior to that of 
all tlic Schools. I ^ 

bewaktk 

They have their faults, sir— 

NOTITII. 

So have wc. And ’tis well for us. Without faults we should be unlove- 
able. 

\ SFAVARD. 

In aflectiou I spake. 

• NORTH. 

I know you did. There is no such hateful sight on earth as a perfect cha- 
racter. lie is one mass of corruption — for he is a hypocrite— t.tin cute — 
by tlie necessity of nature. The* moment a perfect character enters a room — I 
leave it. 

• SEWA1^D. 

What if you happened to live hi the Jicighl)ourho(»d of the nuisance ? 

NORTH. 

Kmigrate. Or remain liere— eiKamped for life— with imperfVet characters — 
till the onh r -Imiihl Strike 'fi-nt. 


iJl LLKR. 

I5oy lias a temper of his own. 

NORTH. 

< )nginal — or acquired ? 

nru.Ei^ 

Naturally .sweet-blooded— assuredly by the mother’s <ide— but in her good- 
she did all she (oiihl to -poil him. Snuie excuse — We have but 
.Manny. 

NORTH. 

And lii.s father, naturally not (piit*' m) swoiU-ldooded. docs all he can to pre- 
.-orve IiimV between tin* two, a pretty l^iekle he b. Ila.s thine a temper of 
hi.-- own, too, Seward? 

SFWARI*. 

lint. 

NORTH. 

Hereditary. 

SKWARH. » • 

No — North. A milder, meek« i. (’hristian Lady tiian Ids motilJr is not 
Ii! Kurland. 

NORTH. 

I coiiRks I was at liie inoiuent not thinking of his mother. But somwhaf 
1 m,» iniu h of thi-.. I hereby aiilliori-e the Hovs,nf this Km]dro to have what 
tempers tin} cIio(»se — with one .M»Ie exception — rrir SrjKV 

juri.KR. 

The rAlici i.> prumulged. 

N'ORIH. 

<')nce, and once only, during «»ne of the longest and best-spent lives on record. 
WMS I in the mood proseribed — and it emtuved most part of a whole day. 
'I’lie Anniversary of that day I observe, in severest solitude, with a saluta^' 
horror. And it is my Birtluhiy. Ask me not, inv friends, to reveal the 
< 'aube. Aloof from eonfes.sioii before man — we must keep to ourselves — as 
doliii Foster savs — a corner of <uir own souls. A black corner it is — ifhd clfter 


it with or without a light — 3 ’ou see, here and there, something dismal — 
hideous — shapeless — naimdess— each lying in its own place on the floor. 
There lies the Ca 9 se. It W’as the morning of iii}" Ninth Year. As I kept sit« 
ting high np.stair 3 by myself— (uie familiar lace after another kept ever and 
anon looking in upon me — all with one exprossioif ? And one fainililir voice 
after another — all with one tone — kept imitteriiig at mo — still in the 
SulhsT How* I hated them w ith an in! eiiscr hatred — and chief then! I before 


had loved best— at each opening and each shutting of that dooi;? flow 1 hated 
myself, as my blubboiied face felt hotter and hotter — ami 1 knew how ugly 
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r must be, with my fixed fiery eyes. It wiis painful to sit on such a chair for 
hours in one posture, and to have sp cliaiiie^ a child would have been jjjreat 
cruelty — but 1 was resolved to die, rather tliau change it ; and had 1 been 
told by anyone under an angel to get up and go to play, 1 would have spat in 
his face. It was a lonesome attic, and 1 had the fear of gho.sts. Jiut not 
then — iny superstitious fiincy was quelled by my troubled heart. Had 1 not 
deserved to be allowed to go? Did they not all know that all my happiness in 
this life depended on my being allowed to go? Could any one of them giiie a 
reason for not allowing me to go? What riglit had they to say that if 1 did 
go, I should never be able to find my wa}', by myself, back?' What right had 
they to say that Koundy was a blackguard, and that he would lead me to tlie 
gallows? Never before, in all the world, had a good boy been u^ed so on Ids 
birthday. They pretend to be sorry wlieu 1 am .sick-^and whi*n I say my 
prayers, they say theirs too ; bid 1 am sicker now - -and tliey are not sorry, bid 
iingry — there’s no use in prayi'rs — and 1 won’t ii‘atl oiie^erse in the Ililde 
this night, should my aunt go down on her knees. And in the mid-^t of .'uu li 
imworded soliloquies did the young blaspheiher fall adefp. 

Tii;i.T.i:n. t 

Young Christoidier North ! Incivdihle. 

NOUTIl. 

I know not how long I slept ; hid on awnkiiiu, I .-aw an aii;.i*l witli .i in.-t 
lioautifiil fiice and most beautiful hair— a little young augel- ahoid tin- >ame 
size as iny.solf — sitting on a st«M»l by my feel. ‘‘Are you qulh* well mn\, 
Chrislophcr? 'Let us go in the nuiidows and gather thnvers." Slianie, mU’- 
row, remorse, contritiiin, came lo me Avith those iuuoeenl words— Ave Ave)>t to- 
gether, and J Ava.s comforted. •* 1 have been Miitul" — •* but yon are Ibruiven.'’ 
DoAvn all the stairs hand in hand Ave glided: and tiuu-e was no longer anger 
in any eyes- -the whole house Avas happy. Ail voiees were kinder- if tlia! 
Avere po.ssihle — than tliey had becui Avhen J r«‘.-ein the morning— a Hoy in his 
Ninth Year. Parental hands Miioothed niy hair— jMnMdal lips kbs mI I: mid 
]iareidal greetings, only a little more cheerful than prayers, restored nu* to 
the Love I had nevr lost, and Avhieh 1 hdt now hail animated that brief mid 
just di-spleasure. I had never heard then of I'lysian Helds: but I had nli. ii 
iieard, and often had dreamt liappy. hajipy dream.s of lields of li^lit in lieaAvn. 
And such looked the fields to lie, Avhere fairi ^l Mary (iordon and I ;,alli«‘V» .l 
floAvor?, and spoke to tlie binl^, ;yid !«• one aiiutluT, all day long- and ag:iin, 
aaIicu tliFday was gone, ami tie* cveiiiat:* '^’“ing, oii uill inoonlim *. I'elow and 
among the soft-burning >t;irs. 

nrijj.i;. 

.V/fd never has ntrisiojdfn- hnn in flu- SuU:< -iiKe ih.il day, 

.NOU I II. 

Ciidcr heaven I owe it all fo that chihrs eye-. Still I sternly kee)> 
Annnersary — for, heyoinl doubt, f was that d.iy po^.-e-.-vd Avitli a il - 
and an angel it wa-, though human, that drnve him oiil. 

ml.WAUO. 

Your first Love ? 

' NOliTfl. 

In a week sh (3 was in iicaven. IMy fru-mK— in chililliood —our w hole fuinre 
life Avould sometimes seem to be at the mercy of such small events as llie.-e. 
Small call them not — for they an* great for gof)d or for evil- beeause of tio* 
untJfthoii'iable myclerio.s that lie .•‘liruuded in the groAvtli, on earth, of an im- 
mortal soul. 

SKAVAUO. 

a May I dare to ask you, .sir — it is indeed ii delicate — a if.ore lliaii tlclieale 
que>tion— if the Anniversary — has been brought roumlwilh the n-Aohing 
year siflee a^c encamped r 

NORTH. 

It has.* ^ 

* *• SKWAUD. 

Ah! Duller! we know now the rca.<ion of his ahsonce that day from the 
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ravilion and Dccsidc — of his iittor .seclusion— he was doing penance iii the 
Swiss Giantess — a scv(;re .sojoii-n. • 

XOKTir. 

A Good Temper, friends — not a good ConHciencc — is the Blessing of Life. 

nU LI.KR. 

Shocked to lienv you say so, sir. Unsay it, my dear sir — unsay it — per- 
n](^)ii3 doctrine. It may get abroad. 

TriK Si lks! — yic Ci.lkstjals. The Sulks arc hell, mls — the Celestials, 
by the very name, heaven. I take temper in its all-embracing sense of 
riiysical, Mental, and floral Atmosphere. Pure and serene — then we resi)ire 
God’s gifts, and an; happier than A\e. de>ire! Is not that divine? Fuiil and 
disturbed — then we are >tifled by (iod's gifts — and are wickeder than we 
fear! U not that devilish? A good C(»ns«dence and a bad Temper! Talk 
not to me, Voung^Icn, of pernicious doctrine — it is a soul-saving doctrine — 

millions of spiritual creatures w.ilk iiii ecn*’ teaching it — men’s Thoughts, 
CMiiimmiing witli ln*aveii, have been teaching it — surely not all in vain — since 
(’ain slew Abel. 

SKWAIU*. 

Thv Sage ! 

Ll'LM.i:. 

Sucrate-^. 

NOUTII. 

Morose ! Think tor five minutes on \v4iat that word mean?-aiid on what 
that word contains - ami you see th*' !Mnii inii-t be an Atheist. Sitting in 
the. House of (iod tmmisihfl Ilright, bold, beautiful boys of ours, ye are not 
inorose--heaveii ‘.'5 air has free access through \ niir open souls— a dear cuu- 
seieiiei' carries the Friend^ in their pa-times up the Mountains. 

.\nd their father- before tlieiii. 

XOlllFf. 

And their great-grandfather--- ! mean ihcir spiritual great -grandfatlior— 

self- ( ‘liristophcr Xortli. 'flnw are gathering up- -oven as we gathered up — 
images that will never die. Uvanescent ! i/loud- —lights -thado\\s — glooms 
- ilu' falling .‘^ound — the running mnniinr* -and jlie swinging roar — as cataract, 
stream, aiul fure^! all alike seem wliceling l\v — those are not evane^’ent — for 
they will all keep coining and going' before their Imagination — all life-long at 
the bidding «if the Will — or obetliont to a Wi.-li ! Or by benign I-a>v, whoso 
might is a niy>t cry, coining li.tck from tin* far pruU>iind — ivinomhoroil apparitions ! 

SKWAUD. 

Dear sir. • 

Ni>lITir. 

Kveii my Image will sonuUimes ivai)])ear— ainl the 'Feiits of Cladicli — llio 
Cainji oil liOchawe-side. 

lu i.i.r.n. 

My (har sir— it will not be ovauoscent - 

NOUTII. 

And withal such DoniIs! But I have given them vurU blanche, 

.•5i:WAUI>. 

Js’or w ill they abuse it. . 

NORTH. 

I wonder w hen they sleep. Kadi has his own dormitoiy — the duster 
forniing tlie left j\ing of the ('amp — but Peeside is not seldom broad awake 
till midnight ; and though I am ahvays up and out by six at the lato.*^, 
never once have 1 caught a man of them napphi#, but cither there they are 
each more, blooming than the other, getiiiig ready their gear for aistart: — or, on 
swe(*i)ing the Loch with my gla.s.s, 1 .see their heads, like wihl-ducks— swim- 
ming -ronnd Babbit Island — as some wretch has baptised Iijisl\^il— or away 
to Inistrynish — or, for anything 1 know, to Port- Son aduin-*-swimming for a 
Medal given by theUlub ! Or tlierc goes Cutta Pcrcha by the Pass of Brandir, 
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or shooting away into the woods near Kilcluirn. I'wicc have tlicy boon on 
the top of Cruachan — once for acleaahoiir, aifil once for a dark day — the very 
next nioniing, Mariiiadnke said, they would have “ some more niountain,'’ and 
the Foui- Cloud-eonipellers swt*pt the wJiole range of Bon-Ilhnridh and Jleiii- 
Lurachan as far as the head of (flensroa. 'riiougli they said nothing about it, 
I heard of their having been over the hills behind ns, t’other night, "’at Caini- 
dow, at a wedding. U hy, only think, sirs, j'oslerday they were otfby day- 
light to try their luck in l^och Dochart, and again! lieard their inorriiiient 
soon after we had retired. They innst have Ibtded it^/ibovc forty miles. 
That Cornwall Cri])per will be their death. And oil* again this morning — all 
on foot — to the Black Mount. 

nri.LKK. 

For what ? 

XoUill. 

By permission of the jManpiis, tu shoot an Fagle. She*is said to be again 
oil egg — and to cliir-cliiubers lier eyrie is within rillc-rauge. But let 
forget the Boys — as they ha\ e forgot us. 

.sKWAliO. • 

The Loch is calmer to-day, ^ir, than we have yi t s(*en it; bid the cairn is 
of a dillereiit character from yeNlerd.ivV— thai wa< '■'cvene. tliis is solemn — f 
had almost said austere, Yoaterdax there were lew (‘Una!'-' : am! such was 
the prevailing poxver of all those lovely wood^ on the inlands, and along the 
mniulaiid shores — that the whole ivilexion seemed sylvan. W hen ga/.ing on 
such a sight, dbes not our feeling erf* the unrealities At in. >hado\vs--attaeli t.. 
the realities— the substances? JSo that tin' living trei*s— earth -moled, and 
growing upwards — become almost as visiouary as their inverted semblance-', 
in that coiuiningling clime ? Or is it that the life of the tree.^? gi\ es liie to the, 
images, and imagination believes that the whole, in its beauty, must belong, 
by the .same law, to the same xv(n*Id ? 

Nonrir. 

Lot us uiidorstand, xxithoiit -eekiiig to di‘strov, our delusions— for ha.s not 
this life of our.s been wisely called tlie dream of a .shadow'! 

sMv van. 

_ To-day there arc many clouds, and aloft they are bcantiful ; nor v: the 
light of the sun not most gracious ; but the rej>o.sc of all that th>xvnxA ard 
w’orld alfects me — J know not why — with .-udiic.-s — it is beginning to look 
almost gloomy — and 1 seem to see the* hu.<h not of sleej), but of d<nith, 'riiere. 
Ls not the unboundaried expanse of yesterday — the locli looks narrower — and 
Cruachan closer to us, with all his heights. 

• lirLLKU. 

I felt a drop of rain on tlie^back of my li.iud. 

si:wAi:i>. 

It must have been, then, from your nose. There will In* no rain this xvcek. 
lint a breath of air there is somcwliere— for Mie mirror i.s dimmed, and the* 
vision gone. 

• NOISTII. 

The drop was not from lii.s no.si*, Seward, for here are three — and clear, pure 
tlif)ps too — on my Milton. 1 should not be at all surprised if we w ere to liavc 
a little rain. 

• , HKWAUO. 

Odd enough. I cannot conjecture whenj it comes from. It mii.st be dew. 

IM.'LLKK. 

Who ever lieard of dew dropping in largi* fat globules at meridian on a .snm- 
i^icr’s day? It is getting very close and sultry. 'J'he interior iniwt be, a.s 
^Vordsw;orth says, ** Like • Jnon’.s den.” Bid you whisper, sir? 

No. But something did. Look at the quick.silvcr, Bailer. 

• . Bni.LEH. 

Thermometer^S, B«arometer 1 can say nothing about— but tliat it is very 
low indeed. A long way below Stormy. 
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NORTH. 

■VVliat colour Avoiild you cal that (^iarc about the Crown of Cniaoliaii? 
Yellow? 

SKW'ARD. 

Yon may ju^t as well call it yellow as not. I n. vcr saw sm;Ii a colour bc- 
jbre — ami don't care thou;^!! 1 never see .such again — for it k horrid. That is 
a~Gl.‘ire. 

X NOJI'JII. 

Cowper says grandly, 

A t(;iTil)lc sagacity informs 

Thu l*octV liorirt: lie loolc'^ to di-lant ."tom**; 

lie lioarH tlic tliunUor ere tlie tempest lower.**.” 

Ifc is .^])caking of tempests in Ifie moral world. Yon know the passage — 
it is a line one - .sd indcM'd is the whole Kpi.slle — Table-Talk. I am a bit of a 
Poet ni}>clf in smelling thunder. Kariy this morning 1 set it down for mid- 
day — and it. is mul-ilay now. 

‘ liULLLIi. 

Inker K veiling. 

Noirnt. 

l)imini‘-li and darkkh, eertainly — but unlike Kveniug. J jiray yon look at 
the .Sun. 

nrij.v.K. 

What aboiii him • 

NoK'in. 

Though iincloiided — he .seems sliromlctl in lii:> own 'jolonm light — expecting 
•hunder. 

ni i.i.r.u. 

There i.s nut iiiueh motion among the clomk. 

XOIMTI. 

Not yet. Merely what in Seotland we call a caiTv — j’ct that great 
central ma>s k double the si/e. it wa.- ten minnte.s ago — the City Churches 
are crotsding roiiml the Cathedral — and the whole assemblage lies under the 
>hadow of the CJitadel — with battlements and colonnades at once Fort and 
T'emide. 

nc'i.LKi:.* * 

Still some blue sky* Not very much. But some. 

NO in II 

Cruachiin ! you are chaugiiig colour. 

IJULLKR. 

(irim — very. • 

NORTH. 

The Loch's like ink. J could dip my pen in it. 

MiW .VRD. 

AVe are about to have thunder. 

NORTH. ^ , 

Weather-wise wizard — >ve are. 'Jiiat mutter >vas tlumdor. In live teconds 
you will he.ir some more. Om'— two— throe — four — there; that was a grqjvl. 
i call that good growling — .sulky, sullen, savage growling, that makes the 
iieart of Silence (piakc. 

SlAVARl). 

And mine. 

NORTH. 

What? I>yhTg away ! Some incomprehensible cause is turning the thuit- 
tleroiis masses round toward-s Apjiin. 

SEWARD. 

And I wi.^h them a safe journey. 

NORTH. 

All right. They are coming lliU way— all at once — ^tlie wh’Slc Thunder- 
storm. Flash — ^roar. 
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“ Be Ihoii as lightning in the cycg of France; 

For ere tlioii caust report I wiV he ilierc, 

Tlie thumler of niy cannon tshall be heard.” 

Who but Willy coijd have said thatf 

SKWAIID. 

Who said what? 

NOUTir. 

How ghastly all the trees ! 

sKWAi:n. 

1 see no trees— nor anything else. 

NOKTII. 

How can yon, with that Flying Diitehinan over your eyes? 

IirLLKIJ. 

1 gave him iny handlvcrchict- - for at this moment I know his head is like 
to rend. I wish 1 had kept it to myself ; hut no use — tnc lightning is seen 
through lids and liamN, and would he through stone walls. 

NOUTH. 

Each flash has, of course, a thunder-clap of its own — if we knew where to 
look for it ; but, to our senses, all connexion hot ween cause, and ctloct is lo‘^t 
— such incessant flashings— and ‘=uch multitudinous outbreaks— and such a 
continuous roll of outrageous echoes! 

mi.f.r.R. 

Coruscation— explosion— arc but feeble words. 

voini!. 

The Cathedrar.s on Fire. 

nrr.LKu. 

T don’t mind so much tho>o wide llarings among tin* piled viloinU’, as these 
gleams oh ! 

NOFCni. 

Where art thou, rniaehan! Ay — methinks I see lhec--nu*lhinks J dij 
not — thy Three Peaks may not pierce the mas -jes that now oi)press thee--* 
hut hehiiid the brokem midway cloud-, lin><e black purple breadths of s(»lid 
earth arc thine— ihiiuf tln*'e innni^tak<»abl«* ( dills — thine the assured beauty 
of that fearless Forest — and may the lightning scathe nut ()ne single tree ! 

Ill i.U’i: 

Xormaii. * . 

Nv»Kni. 

This is your true total Kclip^e of the Sun. Day, not night, is the time 
for thunder and lightning. Isiglit can hv dark of itself—nay, cannot help it • 
but ihen Day grows black, ilien is the blackness of darkness in the Bright 
One teiTible and terror— Ikirke .^^aid well- is at the heart of the. sublime. 
The Light, such as it is, sets off the power of the lighlning — it ])ale.s to that, 
flashing— and i.s f<n-gotteii in Fire. It .Mm-lls of hell. 

U is constitutional in the Sewards. North, I im sick. 

NOKTII. 

Give way to gasping— and lie down^nothing can be. done for yon. The 
d{\pgcr is not— 

SKWAliO. 

Ijim not afraid— I am faint. 

NOUTI/. 

You must .speak louder, if you expect to be heard by cars of clay. Peals is 
not the word. “ Peals on peaks redoubled” is worse. There never was — and 
liover will be a word in any language— for all that. ^ 

- nrni.KK. 

Lnreifrtonable to expect u. 'Fry twenty— in twenty languages. 

NOKTII. 

Bailer, you may count. ten individual deluges — besides the descent of thre«* 
at band— -con8])itfnons in tlie general Itain, ’which without them w'ould be Kiiiii 
sufficient for a Flood. Now the Camp has it— and let us enter the Pavilion. 
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1 don’t tliiiik there is much wind here — yet far down the black Loch is silently 
whitening with waves like breakers ; for here the llain alone rules, and 
its rushing deadens tlic retiring thunder. The ebbing thunder! Still louder 
tlian any ^ea on any shore— but a diminishing loudness, ^though really vast, 
seems quelled; and, losing its power over the present, imagination follows it 
not into the distant region where it may be raging as bad as ever. JlullcrV 

ni-LLKK. 

Yrhati- 

NORTH. 

Ib)\v’s Seward'/ 

SI'WARO. 

^lucli better. It was very, very kind of you, my dear sir, to carry me in 
your arms, and place me in your own Swing-i liair. Tlie cljjuigc of atmosphere 
has revived ine--but tli^* Hoys! 

XORTJf. 

'riic Hoys— why, tln‘y ^^cntto the Hhick Mount to shoot an eagle, and see 
a thunder-storm, and long before tliis tln*y have liad tlicir lieart's drsire. 
'Hierc are eaves, Seward, in Bnacliail-Mor ; and tme recess I know’ — not a 
cave- but gi-ander far tlian any cave — near the Fall of Ka<-a-Bhrogich — far 
down below the bottom of the Fall, which in its long descent whitens the. 
sable dills. 'I'liitlier h'ads a winding access no stonii can shako. Tn that 
rec(‘ss you sit rock- surrounded — but with elbow-room for live huiulred men — 
aiul all the light you ha\(!— and y«ui wouhl not wish fi»r more— comes dow’n 
upon you from a cupola far nearer heaven tlian that hv.'ag by ^Hchael 
Angi'lo. 

SKW AUIi. 

'I’he Hoys are safe. 

you I II. 

Ortho lone House <if Dahicss has received them — hospitable now as ofy»»rc — 
ortho Ilnntsnian'.s hut — or the Shepherd^ shieling — tlial w'ord 1 l«»vo, and shall 
use it now — though shieling it is not. but a eumfortablo cottage — and the 
<hvollers there fear not the thunder and the liglilning— for they know they are 
in Ili<? hands— and talk clieerfully in the >torm. 

srAVAni>. 

Over and gone. How breathable the atmosphere ! 

Noinii.- * 

In the Forests of the ^larquis ami of .Monzie. the liorns of the Hed-dccr arc 
again in motion. In my mind’s e\ o— Harry — I >ee one — an eiionnoiis follow — 
bigger than tlie big stag of Henmuro himself— and not to bo so easily brought 
to perform, by particular desire, the part of Moriens — giving himself a sMkc of 
Ills whole huge bulk, and a ra/rr of his Avhoie wide antlery — and then loading 
down from the Corrie, with I’latoiiic atiection, a herd of Hinds to tlio green- 
sward islanded among braekens and heather — a spot equally adapted for 
feed, play, rumination, ami sleep. And the Uocs are glinting through tlw 
glades - and the Fleece are nibbling on the, mountains' glittering breast— and 
the (’attic, are grazing, ami gallvqVnig, and lowing on the hills— and the furred 
Iblk, who are always dry, come <uil from nvvices lor a mouthful of the fresh 
air ; ami the wliole four-footed creation are jocund — are happy ! 

lU’IJ.EK. 

What a picture ! 

NOKin. 

And the Fowls of the Air— think ye not Hie Eagle, sttu’Qi-driven iiot iin- 
alarmod along that league-long lace of dill', is now’ glad at heart, jn’uning the 
wing that slnilllbaiTy him again, like a mete(»r, into tlie subsided .skiesV ^ 

nn.i.KR. ^ 

What it is to have an imagination ! Worth »ail my Estate. 

NORTH. 

Lot US exchange. 

nULLKR. 

Nut possible. Strictly entailed. 
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NOJITH. 

Dock. ^ 

isTju-kk. 

Miio. 

NoUTir. 

Aiul the liltlo wren Hits out troin the back door of her nest — too li<ni)i>y 
she to sing — and in a ininuli' Is back again, with a worm in her mouth, to 
her half-score gaping babies — the sole family in all the dell. And the <^ca- 
mews, sore against llunr will driven seawards, are returning by ones and 
twos, and thirties, and thousands, up Loeh-Ktive, and, Rallying w'ith what 
w'iiid is still alive above the green Irausparemw, drop down in successive par- 
ties of pleasure on the silver sands of Anlmatty, or lured onwards iiilu 
the still leas of Gleiilivcr, or the i)rofoimder quietude of the low mounds ol' 
Dalness. 

sr.wAUi). * 

My fancj' is coiitented to feed on what is before my eyes. 

Bl'LLKU. 

Doff, then, the Flying Dutelmiau. 

xoimi. 

Aud thousands of Jlills, on the lir^t day of their apparent existence, are 
all happy too, and m.ike me Jiaj»py to look on them leaping and ilancing dow n 
the rocks— aud the Itiver Ktive rejoicing in his streiigfli, iVmn far KingsJioiixj 
all along to the end of his journey, is happiest of them all ; for tin* storm that 
has swollen lia^ not discoloured liiiq, and with a pomp of (doiids on his breast, 
lie is llowiug in his expanded b(‘aiity into his ow n de>ired Loch. 

m:w'auj>. 

Gaze with me, my dear sii*, on what lies before our eyes. 

The llaiiibow ! 

Bi'uxn. 

Four miles wide, and half a mile broad. 

NOUJII. 

Thy own lliiinbow, Cruaclian — from end to end. 

bi:wAi:i>, 

Is it fading — or is it brightening?— iu», it is not fading — aud to brighten 
is impossible, it is llie beauiifulat perlecliuii — it is dissolving— it is gone. 

• Bl LLKU. 

I asked you, sir, have the Foets well handled Tiiuude** ? 

NOUIII. 

I Y'as waiting for the Kaiiibow'. JMany eyes bcsidc.s ours are now regard- 
ing it — many hearts gladdentvl — but liave you not often felt, JSew ard, as if 
such Apjiaritions canui at a silent call in our souls — that wc might behold 
them — and that the hour — or the moment — was given to us alone ! So 
have 1 felt wdicn walking alone among the great solitudes of Nature. 

HEW'AUD. 

Lochawe is the name now for a dozen little lovely lakes ! For, lo ! as the 
vapours are rising, they cfisclo.se, Here a bay that docs not seem to be a bay, 
?)ut complete in its own encircled stillness, — there a bare gras.s island — yes, it i,s 
Ini.sliail— w'ith a shore of mists, — and there, with its Fines and ('astle, Fn*och, 
as if it were Loch Frcoch, and nut ifself an Isle. Ih-aiitifiil bewiitjermeni ! 
but of our ow n creating !— for thus Fancy fain to dally w ith what we love — 
aiul w'oiild seek to estrange the familiar — as if Lochawx in its own simple 
grandeur were not all-suiUcieut for our gaze. 

, nOLLER. 

Let. me. try my hand. No — no— no — I can sec? and feel, have an eye and 
a heart ftir Scenery, as it called, but am no hand at a description, '^\y 
dear, sweet, ifcft-breastcid, fair-fronted, bright-headed, delightful Cruacdian — 
thy very name, how licpiiil with open vow^cis— not a consonant among thcmi 
all— no Man-Mo\^ntairi Thou — ^Thou art the Lady op the Lake. 1 am in 
love with Thee — ^Thou must not think of retiring from the earth — ^Thou 
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must not take the veil — ofl' with it — off with it from tliosc glorious shoulders 
— and come, in all Thy lovcJiuois, to long— my longing arms ! 

bEWAUD. 

Is that the singing of larks V 

xuiaii. 

No larks live here. Tiie laverock is a l^nvland bird, and loves onr brairded 
2i(!lds and onr pastoral braes ; but the Highland moiuitains are not for him — 
lui%nows by instinct tliat they are haunted— though he never saw the shadow 
nor heard the sugh of the eagle’s wing. 

* bEWAKJ). 

The singing froni tlie woods seems to reacli tlji* -ky. '.riioy have utterly 
forgotten their fear; or think 3’ou, .sir, that birds know that what frightened 
them irt gone, and that they ,'^iiig with intenser joy because of the fear that kept 
them mute V 

• NOin II. 

The lambs ani frisking— and the sheep staring i^lacidly at the Tents, f 
liear llie hum of bees— ret unied— and returning from their straw-built Cita- 
dels. In the i)riiiial hour of his winged life, that wavering liuttertly goes by in 
search of the sunshine that meets him ; ami liapj)}' for this generation of 
ophimierals that they first look wing on the afternoon of the day of the Great 
Siorni. 

JSl LLEi:. 

How have the Toots, sir, handled thunder and lightning? 

Noin 11 « 

iSa'pe ego, cum flavis me>soivm indueeret arvis 
Agricola, ct Iragili jam stringerei hordea ciiluio, 

Omnia vcnKuiim coiieiinviv juulia ^idi. 
iiine gravidam late .•sogotem ab radicil)us imis 
Sublime expuNain enierejil: ita turbine nigro 
Ferret Iiyenis cuiiiuumiue levcm, btii)ulas4ue NolaiitCs. 

Sa*pe etiam inimensmn codo \enit agmcii arjuarum, 

Kt fodain gloincrant tempostatem imbribns atris 
Colleeta* ex alto nubes: ruir arduiis adhor, 

Kt ]»luvfa ingenii sata beta, bouimiue labores 
Diluii : iiuplentur fobsa-, et cava ilinuiiia crescuiit 
Cum soniiu, ferveKpio fretis ^pu•al^libus tequur. 

Jf)se J*ater, media iiimborum in nocto, corusca 
Fulinina molitur ilexlia : (|uo maxima motu 
'l\'iTa I rent it : fugere terax et inortalia corda 
Ter geiiles liumilis stravit pavor: ille llagranti 
Aut Atho, aut lihodopen, aut nlta Ceraunia telo 
Dejicit: iugeininant Austri, et deiisissimus hnber: 

Nunc ncinora ingenti vento, nunc littora plauguut. 

nrLLi:n. 

V<ui recite well, sir, and Latin better than English — not so sing-songy — 
and as sonorous : then Virgil, to be sure, is litli;r for recitation than any 
Laker of you all 

NOKTll. 

I am not a Laker— I am a Locher. 

nrLLKK. 

Tw'ccdledum — tweedledco. 

NOUTH. 

I'hat mciiDs the Tweed and the Dee? Content. One might have thought, 
liulhu’, that oui^Scottish Critics w ould have been puzzleil to find a fault jii 
that strain ^ 

nUELEU. • 

It is lixultlesa ; but not a Scotch critic worth a cm-sc but yourself 

KOKTIl. 

I cannot accept a compliment at the expense of all the rast of my country- 
men. 1 cannot indeed. 
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UULLKR. 

Yes, you can. t 

XOUTII. 

There was Lord Kanies — a man of groat talents — a most ingenious man— 
and with an insight 

1 never heard of him — was he a Scotch Peer ? 

XOHTII. ^ 

One of the Fifteen. A strained elevation — says his Lordship — 1 am sure 
of the words, though T have not seen liis JCIeincnts ofV’riticism for fifty 
years 

You are a creature of a wonderful memory. 

XOliTlI. 

‘•Astrained elevation is atlemli^d with another ineonvenic^Ke, that the author 

apt to fall siidtlenly, as well as the reader; because it is not a little dillicnlt 
to descend .sweetly and easily from such elevation to the ordinary tone of the 
subject, 'riic following is a good illustration of that ob.^ervation” — and then 
hi-5 r.ord^ihip rju<»tes the ]ia .-sage I recited — stopping w itli tlic words, “ 
sissimufi fwbe/y' whicl) are thus made to <‘onclnde the descrii»tion ! 

lU'i.r.i;!:. 

Oh ! oh ! oh I That's imirder. 

Non nr. 

Tn the desci^ption of a storm — continues his l.ordship — *• to figure Jnj«iier 
throwing down huge mountains with his thnnderbolls, is hyperbolically sub- 
lime, if 1 may use the expression : tin* loinj of mind ])rodnccd by that imagtJ 
is so di.'linct from t!ie tone pnulnccd by a thiclv shower td’ rain, that the 
sudden transition must hv ctnj uujihasant," 

m:\A.iM, 

Suggcsliveofa givat-v:oat. 'J’liat's the way to deal with a great l*oet. (,1ap 
your hand on t!ie PootV month in its f.u-\our— shut up the words in mid- 
volley — and tlicn tell him that In* decs imt know how to desccml .SNseetly and 
easily from .strained eh’.valioii ! 

NiiliTH. • 

]^or do I agrecMvith Ilia Lordship that ‘‘to figure Jupiter throwing down 
huge nionntaijis witli his thunderbolts is IjyiH'ibolically sublime.*’ As a part 
for a wTioIo is a figure of .-in^cch, so a wlnde fur a ]»arr. Virgil sa\s, 
“dcjicit;” but lie di<l not mean to say that Jupiter ‘ tiimblctl down ” Athos 
or lihodopc or the Aeriiccrauidan range. JIc knew -for he saw them - that 
thciY tliey were in ajl their altitude after ihe storm— little if at all the worsi*. 
But Jnpilcr h.ad .struck - .‘^m it tv ii - sjdinlered— rent - trees and rock.s— midway 
or on the suiniiijts — and the .sight was terrific- -and ••dejicit” brings it before 
our imagination which not for a nioiin*iil pi«;tnrcs the whole mountain 
tumbling down. Hut great Poets know th power of words, and on great 
occasions how to use them — in this case -one *- and small critic.s will not suffer 
their own .senses to ins^^'uct them in Poetry— and lie.nce tin* Klcments of 
(’riticism are not the. Elements of Sbitiin*, and as:si.si us not in comprehending 
tlip grandeur of reported storms. 

IJIXLKi:. 

Lay it into them, .sir. 

NOlcTJf. 

Good Dr Ilngli Blair again, who in his day had a high character for taste 
and judgment, agreed with Henry Jbunc that “the tramsiiion i.s made too 
Ipustily—I am afraid — from the preceding sublime images, to a thick .shower 
and thfs blowing of the soi^li wind, and .sliow.s how difficult it frequently is 
to de.sceTid with grace, without seeming to f.dl.’* NTay, even Mr Alison 
himself — one of the finest spirits that ever breathed on eartli, says — “I 
acknowledge^ indeed, that the ‘ pltivia iiigenti satsi beta, boum(|ne lahores 
diluil’ is defensiUo from tin* connexion of the imagery with the subject of the 
po un ; i)ut tie * iinplcutiir fo.s.sjf’ is both an iiniieces.sary and a degrading civ- 
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cumstancc wlicn compared with the magnificent effects that are described in 
the rest of the passage.’* Jn hit riuotatioii, too, the final grand line is inad- 
vertently omitted — 

‘‘ Nunc neinora ingenti vonto, nunc litora plangunt.” 
nn.LEK. 

I never read Hugh Blair— but I have read— often, and always with iu- 
creH§cd delight — Mr Alison’s cxqui^Uc Kssays on the Xature and" Principles 
of Taste, and Lord Jefirey’s admirable exposition of the Tli(?ory— in state- 
ment so clear, andfii illustration so rich — w'orth all the -Esthetics of the Lor- 
inans — Schiller cxcojitiMl — in one Volume of Mi&l. 

Noimi. 

Mr Alison had an original as well as a fine mind ; and liere he seems to 
liave been momentarily beguilcMl into mistake by unconscious dcfert-ucc to tin* 
judgment of men •-in hi.-^ ju-ovince far inferior to himself— whom in lii> 
modesty lie admired. Mark. Virgil's main j>urposc is to describe the dangers — 
the losses to which the agriculturist is at all seasons exposed from wind and 
weather. And lie sets them before us in plain and perspicuous language, not 
vising above the proper level of the didactic, '^"et^cing a Poet lie puts poetry 
into his deseriptiou from the first and tliroiighoul. To say that tin* line 

Et plnvia," is thjrnsihh‘ from the connexion of the imageiy with tin* 
.-ubject of the J’o(*in*’ is not enough. It is uercssitnUd, Strike it out and 
you abolisli llic- subject. And jui*t so with implentur fossa*.*’ The “ fossa ” 
\\e know in that country were numerous and wide, and, whoi^fewoUcn, dan- 
gerous— and the cava tiumina*’ well follow instantly — for the “fossa*” were 
their feeders— and wo hear as well as see the rivers rushing to the sea— and 
^\(* hear too, as well as .-oe, the sea itself. Tlmr tht dtscription mds, Vir- 
gil has done his work. But hU imagination is moved, and there ari-es a new 
i-train altogether. He i- done with the agriculturists. And now he deals with 
man at large — with the uliole human race. He is now a lioanorges — a s(»n 
of thn.ndcr— and he begins with Jo^e. The .-nbliinity comes in a moment. 
“ Ijjsc Pater, iin'dia niniborum in nocte" — and is ^U'-tained to the close— the 
last line being great as the fii>t — ami all betwj'en aeconlant, and all true to 
nature. Wiihoni rain and \Niml, what woiihl be a tlmuder-storm V The 
• ^'densissimus imber” obeys the laws- and .-o <!'> the ingciniiianting Auslri— 
and the shaken wood'i and the stricken >hoiv>.. 

nrij \M. • 

Well done, Virgil— well done, North. 

I cannot rest, Pmller — T eau have m» pe.aco of mind but in a successful 
defence of these Ditches, Wliy is a Ditch to be despisedV BecausJfit is 
ling? So is a grave. Is the Ditch — wet or dj-v--that mn.-t be passed by the 
A'olnuteers of the Eighting Division before the Fort can bo stormed, too 
low a word W a Poet to v Alas! on sueh an oce.nsion well might he say, 
as lu' looked after the as<ault ami saw thelioating tartans -- 
ilie Ditdi is filled I 

r.riia.r..« • 

Ay, Mr North, in that case the w'ord Ditch -and the thing — would be 

dignified by danger, daring, and death. But liere • 

Noinii. 

'Fho case is the same — with a tlilVeivnce, for there is nil the Danger — att the 
Daring — ail the Death — tliat the incident or event mlmits of— and they are 
not small. Think for a moment. The Bain falls over the whole broad heart 
of the tilled caiith — from the face of the ih*Uls it runs into the Ditehes — the 
lirsf unavoidable receptacles — these pour into the rivei's — the rivers into tire 
river mouths— and thou 3 011 are in the Sea. • 

niTLEEH. 

Go on, sir, go on. 

. NOUTII, % 

I am amazctl— I am indignant, Bnllcr. Ruit arduus crih^r. The steep or 
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high ether rushes do\rn ! as we saw it rush down a few minutes ago. What 
happens ? , ; 

“ Et plnvifi ingonti sata laita, boninque laborer 
Diliiii !’ 

Alas! for the hopeful — hopeless Intsbandman now. What a multiplied and 
magnified expression have we here for the arable lands. All the glad seed- 
time vain — ^vain all industry of man and oxen — there you have the true c .,ri- 
cultural pathos — washed away — set in a swim — deluged ! Well has the Poet 
—in one groat lino— spoke the greatness of a gi’cat matter. Sudden atlllc- 
tion— visible desolation-— imagined dearth. 

KULT.ER. 

Don’t stop, sir, you speak to the President of our Agi'icultural Society — g< . 
on, sir. go on. 

XORTir. 

Now drop in— ill its veriest ]ilaco, and in two w'ords, tlu‘ ncccHsitaUd Im- 
phnUtrfosstr, No pretence— no display— no phraseology— the nakedest, but 
ipute effectnal statement of the fact — which the farmer — I love that word 
farmer — has witnessed as c^cn as he. has over seen the Coming — the Ditches 
that wore dry ran full fo th(‘ brim. The liomely rustic* faet, .strong and im- 
pressive to the hnsbandinaii, cannot 1)0 dealt witli by poetry otherwise than 
by 'ictting it down in its bald simplicity. Seek to raise—to drc*»s— to disguise 
-and you make it ridiculous. The Mantuan know' l»etter— he .«ay.s what 
must bo said— and goes on— 

rin.r.ER. 

He goes on— so do yon, sir — you both get on. 

NORTH. 

And now again begins Magnification. 

‘‘ Efc cava fliimina crc«( nnt 
f'lim soiiitn.'’ 

The hollow-bedded rivers” grow, swell, visibly wax mighty and turbulent. 
You imagine that yon stand on the bank and see the river that had .•^hnink 
into a tliread getting broad enough to fill the cap.icity of it.s whole hollo'' bed. 
The rii.'ihing of arduous ether would not of it.'=elf have ]>rov(.*d suflioient. 
Tliereforc glory to tie- Jtali.iii flitches and gl(»ry to the liumfriesshirt- Drains, 
which T Ivive "scon, in an hour, c'uaiigc thO wdiite iiinnnuring Ksk into a rr<i 
rolling river, with as sweeping .sway as ever attended tin- Arno on it.s way t*' 
inundate Elorence. 

nrr.r.KR. 

Gidr}’ to the Ditches of tlic Vale of Arno — glory to the Drains of Dumfrios- 
.'bire. Draw breath, sir. KoW go on, sir. 

NORTH. 

Cum sonitu.*’ Not a.s Father 7'haincs — s//c«//y— till 4he tlow lapM* 

over lateral meadow- grounds for a mile on eltln-r side. Hut ‘‘cum .«onitu,’' 
vith a voice— with a roar — a mischievous roar — a r‘»:»r <if — ten thousand 
Ditches. • 

lUTLLER. 

And then tlie ‘‘ flumina’’ — “ cava” no more — will be a.s clear as mud. 

NORTH. 

Ym\ hav3 hit it. Tlioy will bo — for the Amo in hood is like li<|iud mud — 
by no means enamouring, perhap.s not even sublime— but showing you that 
it romes off the fields and along the l)itclie.s— ^that yon see swillings of the 

sata IcXta boimif|ue laborcs.” 

• nULLEK. 

Agricultural Produce ! 

•* NORTH. 

For a moment— a bingle moment— leave out the Ditciics, and say merely, 
‘‘ The rain fail.^i over the fields- the rivers swell a-oaring.” No picture at all. 
You must have thh fall over the surface— the gathering in the narrower artifi- 
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cial—the delivery into the wider natural channels— the fight of spate and surge 

;it river mouth— m 

• • 

Fervet(iue fretia apirantibua seqiior.” 

The Ditches are indispensable in nature and in \irgil. 

BUf.LKR. 

Put tliis glass of water to your lips, sii*— not that T would recommend water 
to iDipiau in a tit of eloquence — but I know you arc abstinent— infatuated in 
your abjuration of wine, (io on — half-ininute time. 

• NOKTII. 

I swear t<» defend — at tlic pen's point — against all Comers — this position — 
tliat the lino 


Dihiit: impleiitur fo-sn?. <*a\a flnmina orcscunt 
Cum Honitu — ” 

i.-, where it stands — and looking before and after — a perfect line ; and that to 
.-trike out “implcntiir fos'ia**' would be an outrage on it— just equal. Puller, 
l‘» my Iviiocking out, without hesitation, your brains — for your brains do not 
contribute more to the How of oiir convcrcitimi — than <Io the Ditches to that 
ntlicr Spate. 

liPT f.Rn. 

That will do — you may sl(»p. 

xoiiirr. 

I ask no man’s pormisMon — I obey no man's niandal* — to stqj'). Now Vir- 
gil takes wing — now he blazes and .-nars, *Now couu s tluj power and spirit 
nl the Storm gathered in the Person of the Sire— of him who wields the thun- 
derbolt into which the < yclop.s have forged storm- of all -orts — wind ami 
rain together— “ VVos’ [mb/l torfi raffios!" k\r. You remember the magnitieeiit 
mixiuve. Ami there w*' have V'lm.ii.irs nrsus JlioirnrAt. 

lil’I IJ u. 

Y^ou may sit down. sir. 

NOUTH. 

I did not know l had stood up. Peg i*ardon. 

r.iJM.iiu. 

r am imttiug Swing l(» rights for you, Sir. 

XiUlTlI. • 

Methink- Jupiter is tfrive apparent— the*lir-t time, as the Pretident of 
ilie Storm, which is agre<‘ab!e to the dictates of reason and necessity : — the 
-ec«iiid — to my lancy — delighting hiiii.-«'ir in the con.-cions L-xertion of 
power. A\'liat is he splintering Athos, or llliod'q»e, or tin* Aei*oot»raunian> ibr ? 
'I'he divine use of tlie Fiilmeii is to quell 'I'itans, and to kill that mad feiTow 
wlio wa.> vanning njUlie l.iddor at Thebes, C'ajmiieus. l.et the (ireat liml 
oitf then' ninnifu find out and iiiiisli them —and enemies they must have 
not a few among those prostrate crowds — “pergontes hnmilis stravit pavor.” 
Hut shatteiing and shivering the mountain tops — which, a^ 1 take it, is here 
tiu' prominent alfair— and, as I said, the true meaning of dejicit ’ — is 
tnere pastime — as if Jupiter Tonans >vere disporting himself on a holiday. 

lU'LLEU. 

(Jli! sir, you have exhausted the <ubject— if not yonr*ielf -and us;— I bt*- 
s«'ech you sit (l(»wn ; — sec. Swing solicits you — and nh ! .-ir, you — wt‘— all uf 
IIS will tiiid ill a few minutes’ silence a groat relief after all that tiinn*ler. » 

NOHTII. 

Y’^ou remember laicrctius? 

• nri.LFR. 

No, I don’t. To you I am not nslinmod to confers tliat I read him with* 
some diiliculty. With case, sir, do 3 ^ 011 ? 

XORTir. 

I never knew a man who did but Bobus Smith ; and so thoroughly wa.s he 
imbued with the spirit of the great Epicurean, that Landor— himaelf the best 
Latinist living— equals him with Lucretius. The famous 'riitindov passage is 
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very fine, but I cannot recollect every wonl ; and the man who, in recitation, 
haggles and boggles at a great strain of a gj*oat poet deserves death without 
benefit of clergy. I do remember, ^lowever, that he does not descend from 
his elevation with such ease and grace as w'ould have satisfied Henry IForae 
and Hugh Blair — for ho has so little notion of true dignity as to meution 
rain, as Virgil aftcrw'ards did, in immediate connexion witli thunder. 

‘‘ Quo de connissii seqiiitnr f/rarh imher ct uber, 

Omnis utei vidcatur in imbrem vorticr aether, 

Atqiie ita propcipitaiis ad diluviem rcvocare.*’ 

nULLKK. 

What think you (»f the thunder in Thomson’s Seasons? 

XOUTII. 

What all the world tlihiks-— tliat it is our very best Britisli Tliuudor. He 
gives the Gathering, the General engagement, ami the Ketivat. In the (lather- 
ing there are touches and strokes that make all mankind shud(l(*r — the foie- 
boding — tlie ominous! And tin* terror, when it comes, aggrandises the ]»reino- 
nitory symptoms. “ Follows the loosened aggravated roar ’ is a line oi’ power 
to bring the voice of thunder upon your soul on tho most pi‘aceable day. 
He, too — prevailing poet — feels the grandctir of the Bain. For instant on 
the words c«>ii\'ulsing heaven and earth/’ ensue, 

Dawn comes a deluge of ronorons hail, 

Or pTOiie-dosccnding rain/’ 
u 

Thomson had been in the heart of* thunder-storms many a time before he loft 
Scotland; and what always impresses me is the want of method — lln' cuii- 
fusion, I might almost sny — in his description. Nothing contradictory in 
the proceedings of the storm ; they all go on obediently to what we. know t»f 
Nature's laws. But llio etlects of their agency ou man and nature are given - 
not according to any .«‘(lieine- but a.-* they hapj)en to come before the Tcu t's 
imagination, as lliey happened in ntality. 'riie, pine is struck first- then lie- 
rattle and the j ]ice[/bi*l«»\v— ami then the* ca-tlod clilV— and then tin* 


‘•(doomy woodh 
Start at tlu* tln. ii, ami from tlieir deLq) n oors 
Wido-llaiuiiig out. thoir trembling njiuate.-? hliakr/’ 


N<» rcgvjlMi' ascending -<»r de-^ctmdiiig scale Inu'e*; but wlieretcr the ligiit- 
ning choo-os to go, there it goes — the blind agent (d* iudiscriminating de•^lnM> 
tion. 

irrj.u:!!. 

Capricious Zig-zag. 

VOI.TIf. 

Jemmy was ovennncli given to moutldng in the sVr/.NY;//,v: and in lliis de- 
.^cription - matchless thougli it. lic — he sometimes (•ut-moutlis the big-niuutlied 
thiind< 5 r at his own bomba-t. Perha]i.s that is i icvitable — you must, in 
( onfidmlating with that MrJoor, either imitate, him, to keep him and your.self 
in conn ten a nee, or be, if not mutt* as a inou-e, a.s thin-j»iped as a tly. In 
youth I used to go sound in to my.-elf among the mountains the concluding 
i?iie.s of the Betreat. 


Aiiiifl t .irnarvoi/H meiintaiii.s ragrs loud 
The roperenssive roar ; with mighty crirdi, 

Into the flashing deep, from the rude rocks 
Of Penniniirnaiir heapM hidoou.s to the sky, 

Tumble the .smitten cliffn, and Snowdon’.s peak^ 
l)is.»olving, instant yields his wintry load : 

Far ficen, licights of heathy (^njviot blaze, 

^ And Thule bellow's through her utmost isles.'’ 

Arc they good— or arc they bad ? I fear— not good. But I am <lul)iou.s. Tho 
previous pinttk'C has been of one locality — a wide one— but within the visihlo 
horizon— enlai'gcd somewhat by the imagination, which, as the schoolmen said. 
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inflows into every act of the senses— and powerfully, no doubt, into the senses 
on;(aged in witnessing a tlinnder^storm. Many of the effects so faitbhdly, and 
some of them so tenderly painted, infcrest us by their picturesque par- 
ticularity. 

Here the soft flocks, with that same harmless look 

They wore alive, ami runiinatiiig still 

111 fancy’s eye ; and there the frowning bull, 

And ox half-raised.” 

^yo. arc here in a confined world- close to us and near ; and our sympathies 
with its inhabitaiits—human or brute— comprehend the very attitudes or pos- 
tures ill which the lightning found and left them ; but tlie final verses waft us 
iiuay from all that tiuTor and pity— the geograpliical takes place of the 
pathetic— a visionary panorama of material objects supersedes the heart- 
throbbing region ^jf the spiritual- for a mournful song instinct w’ith the 
liuinaiiities, an ambitious bravura displaying the power and prid«* of tlie 
inu'iiciiin, now tliinking not at all of us, and following the thunder only as 
atloiding him an opportunity for the display of his own art. 

lULLKK. 

Are they g^od - or are they bad ? I am dubious. 

SOUTH. 

'^hunder-sto^n^ travel fast and far — but here they seem simultaneous; 
'fliule is uion* voeiferoiK than the whole of Wales together — yet perhaps the 
.sound itself of tin- verses the loudest (n‘ all - and we cca.se to War the thunder 
in the din that de.<cribcs it. 

Ill Ll.Kli. 

Severe— but juM. 

NoR’in. 

Hal 'riioii comest in such a qih‘.stionable «hape — 

KN 1 UAN 1 . 

’I'liat I will .speak to thee. How do you do, my dear .sir r Ciod ble?- you, 
iio\\ <hi you do 

Noinu. 

Art thou a spirit of health or goblin dainued 

IINIUANT. 

A -pirit of healili. • 

NORTH. * • 

It is— it U tlio Yoi«'e of'J ai.iioys. Don*! move an inch. Stand aiill for ton 
.'^eioiuN- on the very same site, that 1 may have one steady look at you, to 
make as.suraiife d«»!ibl> Mirc — and then let us meet each other half-v. a^in a 
i 'oruisli hug. 

lAI.BOYS. 

Are we going to wrestle already, jMi* A’orth? 

NORTH. 

Stand still ten .seconds more. He is lie — A'ou art Y\)\i — goiulcmen — II. it. 
'r.illh»ys— -Seward, my crutch — 13ullor, your arm — 

TALllOYSt • 

Wonderful feat of agility I Toot up to the ceiling — 

NOR 111. 

Don't .<ay ceiling — 

TAl.BOYS. 

Why not? ceiling — cceliim. Feet up to heaven. 

NORTH. 

An iiivoluiitaiy feat— the fault of Swing— solo fault — but 1 alw:iy.s forget it 
when agitated— 

nui.LKR. • » 

Some time or other, sii*, you will lly backw ards and fracture your skull. 

NORTH. 

There, we. have recovered our equililmum — now we are in grip.> don't fear a 
lall—I liope you arc not displeased with your reception. 

VOL. LXVI. NO.* CCOCV. 


B 
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TALKOYS. 

I wi'ote last nijfht, sir, to say I was comiii;( — but there being no speedier 
couvcyauco — I put the letter in my ]fbcket, arid there it is — 

Koimr. 

(^On leading “ Dies Doiraies. — N(». 1/’) 

A frieiui returned ! spring bursting Ibrtli again ! 

The song of other years ! which, when we roam, 

Brings u]) all sweet and common things of home, 

And sinks into the thirsty heart like rain ! 

Siicli the strong intiuonce of the thrilling strain 
Hy human love imnh* sad and musical, 

Vet full of high phih>so|)hy withal, 
l*onred from thy wizard harp o’m* land and main! 

A tlionsand hearts will waken at its call. 

And breathe tin* ])rayer llnw breatlied in earlier youth, — 

May o\‘r thy brow no envious shadow fall! 

Blaze in thine eve the ehwpienc*' of initli ! 

Thy righteous wrath the soul of guilt aj)pal. 

As lion's streaming hair nr dragon's lieiy tooth ! 

i VLIIO^S. 

I blush to iliink I have given you the wrong paper, 

Nont II. 

It is the riglit one. Bui may I ask what \oil have on yotu* head? 

J A’l.nOYs. 

A hat. At least it was an hour ago. 

Nnuiir. 

It Jiover will be a )j.‘U again. 

T.VLXJn’iS. 

A patent liat — a watnpn.of hat— it was iimniiig, when I [anvhiV'scd it 
yc-ierday, iu a })ail — wanatiled agaiiiM f-amma.' iloods — 

Nohill. 

.\ij'l in an liuur it Ini' t.ome tn this! Why. it has no mure .dj.tpc than a 
‘Oil'h*au t-r's. 

l AI.nOY''. 

Oh! then it ein be litth’ tin* uor-**. lor llnit i- iU natiir.d ariilieiMi 
,';hapO. I* i' <;on-»lnicted on lliai ])riiii i}>hi - imd'llje ])alr!ne; p»'iih ^ Inm -ill 
oil its allni’diiig equal protection to head, .>houldcr>, and b.u:k — helmet :it oin.* 
and shield. 

^ol:•l 11. 

Biff you rnUit immediately j)iit on dr\ rl.»tii.'s 

lAMlOVS. 

The el'iihes I have on am dry a-; if limy h.td bum taking horM--f\«*rei 
all morning l»dbre. a laundry-jire. 1 am wat«'r|auof all over- -atid I li.nl 
need to be oo — for between liivcrary aiuU’Uidich t.iere wa.s uiucli nioisliire ni 
tlie atmosphere. 

• tNoniii. 

1)0 — ilo- go and put on dry clothes. Why tlte -pnt you stand on h> abs«»- 
lutc^iy .swimming — 

lAJJJOV". 

5 ^poii?ing-jaek«-t, sir, is a new invention- an invcMilinn of my own— to 
ll:c- right ."ilk— ^<o the Jeel featheic' — and of feathcas is the texture— but that i • 
0 secret, don’t blab it— ami to rain I am injjier\ious as a jilover. 

NOKTJI. • 

do— go and put on dij cIothe.«. 

, • TALIIOYS. 

Intended to#5iavc been hero hist night— left (ilasgow yc.stcr<lay morning— 
and had a most delightful forenoon of it in the Steamer to TarbcrI. Loeli 
Lomond fairlgr outshone herself— never before had 1 lelt the full force of the 
Vi orda— Fortunate Isles.” The Ikns were magnificent. At Tai'bcrt— just 
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:is I was disoniharkin" — who sliouhi be embarking but our friends Outram, 
McCulloch, Macncc • ^ 

NOllTJI. 

And why arc they not here ? 

TALI50YS. 

And T w'as induecd — I ( ould not resist them — to take a trip on to Invorarnan. 
We returned to 'rarbert and had a glorious afternoon till two this morning — 
thJhighl 1 might Ihi d(‘wn for an Inniror two — but, after nndrossing, it occurred 
to me that it was advisable to redrc'^s — and be ofl‘ instanter — so, wheelijig 
round thelicad of f-oeh Long— never belicli! the bay so lovely — I glidod up the 
gentle slop** •)! (ileneroe ami sat. down on lie'll and be thankful’’ — to hold a 
minute's eollorpiy with a hawk- -or s^nie ''Ort of eagle or another, who seemed 
to think nob»)dy at that hour Jiad a right to be there bnt himself— eovercMl him 
to a nicety w'ith my rod — ainl had it been a gun, ho was a dead bird. Doami 
the other —that is*tlii'i of tin* glcin w hicii. "O far frt.un bcu’iig precipitous*, i-; 
known to be a do.-cent but by tli«- pn*tly litth* cataract <*110- plaviiig at leap-frog 
— from your do-cription J knew liiat rau.-t be Loch Liiic — and tliat Si Catho- 
line’'^. >liall I dro]) d*jNvii and <ignalLe the Inverarv SteaniorV I have not 
tinu*~‘So through the wood- <'f Anlkiiiglass — surely the m«;-t beautiful in this 
world — to ( 'ainid*»w. Look(‘d at my watch — had hn*got to wind her np — 
.-ct fna* I)y the <uii— am! on nearing tin* inn door an nnacconntable impuJMj 
liiiidi'd me in the p irlonr to tlie riglit. Breakfast on the table for somebody 
up '^tail's —whom unbody — -o tin* girl ::aid — could aw aken — ate it — and the t»ni 
miles w»*re but one io ilmi eelel waled ('ircnlt Town. Salnttu>Dnn*mi-nnedi 
fur yonr >.ike^-:iml tin* ('a-ile h>r the. Duke’s— and could have lingered alljime 
uuung those gorgeous gnA’c^. 

.Non r If. 

Do— do— g») and ]»u! on ilry '-hahe'. 

lAl.lioV-. 

Hitherto it had In'en cool— <]i:idy- bree/y — llie very day fw such a .^aiinter 
'■■when all at once it wa- an o\e!i. I Iiad oee idmi to m>tc tliat line line of the 
Toel'- Whiwe not a liim’-leaf m.»\«-*." as 1 pa-'-cd umhw a tree of that 
'j'ei-i»'-, with an njiibra'‘e <<«’iie Imndred r-‘et in cinaimlereiice, and a pre^onti- 
meni ofwhal wa- * omii;:' N\hi-]Hr‘ d ‘* lu-Vi*" — but the Fates tempted mo 

oil — and it I am r.ulier w-t. -ir. iher.* some exense for it— for there was 
thumh‘r and light iiiiii:, and a great lempe^i, * 

NTot to-day? Here all ha- beem i.u-li. 

I VI nn*! 

It c.ime a! "m e from all points »»i rl.e ctmi]ui-s — ami they all met — nli the 
.-lorm- -mery mother'- son of lliein— at a eentral ]>«ant -wlnwe I happened 
»•! he. Of ''osirse. no lumse. L.u-k for a hvoi-e "U an einergfncy, aiul if 
one** iu a million times yon ^ce otie - the door i.-^ lucked, and the people gone 

An -Italia. 

Non nr. 

I in.-i-d, on 5'ou putting on ilry dotlie.-^. Don't try my temper. 

J \l 

By-aml-by 1 began to have my .‘•u-pieions that T had boon «listraeted fgruu 
the roml — and w'as in the ( liaiinel of tin* Airev. But on looking down I *-aw 
iheAireyin his (»wu channel— almost as drnmly as thi? ntiro-bnni— viil;jarly 
i*alh‘il road — 1 was pla-iliing np. Altogether the scene w-.is most animating — 
and in a. moment e.f intense oxhilar.itiou — not to wcather-feiid, but in dell- 
ance — 1 uiifurlet^ ui}’^ Umbrtdla. 

xoirnr. 

V.Tiat, a Flover with a Parapluio ? 

rAi.noYs. ^ 

T use it, sir, bnt as a Parasul. Xover but ou this one occasion had it 
ailronled rain. 

NOUTH. 

The same we sat under, that dog>day, at Dnnoon? 
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TALUOYS. 

The same. WIicw ! Up into the like t^ic incarnation of a wliirlwiiul f 
No turning outside in — too strong- ribbed for inversion — before tlic wind lie 
flew — like a creature of the element— and gracefully accomplished the <lcsccnt 
on an eminence about a mile off. 

NOUTir. 

Near Orain-imali-chauan-mala*chuUi8h ? 

TALBOYS. 

1 eyed him where he lay — not without anger. It had manifestly been a 
wilful act — he had torn himself from my grasp— and now tie kept looking at 
me — at safe distance as he thought — like a wild animal suddeidy mulomesti- 
cated — and escaped into his native liberty. If he had sailed before the 
wind — why might not f? No need to stalk him — so I went at him right in 
front — but such another flounder ! Then, sir, I first knew fatigue. 

NOirrii. 

So eagerly Tin: Fii:nd 

OVr hog, or stoop, tliroiigh strait, rougli, dense, or rare. 

With liead, hands, wings, or feet piirsiica liis way. 

And swim^*, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flic*^.” 

TAMIOVS. 

Fiiiidly I reached him — closed on 1dm — when Eoliis, or Kurus, tirXotiis, or 
Kavoiiius — for all the lieathoii wind-gods were abroad — inflated him. and away 
lie flew — rustling like a dragon-fly — and /ig-zaggiug all lieiy-grecii in tlie 
gloom — sat down — as composedly as yrm would yourself, sir — on a knoll, in 
another region — engirdled with young biivli- groves— as beaiitiful a )*<*siiiig- 
place, 1 must acknowledge ns, after a lyrieal flight, cnuhl have bei-ii selected 
for rejioso by ^fr Wordsworth. 

NOUIII. 

1 know it — Arash-alaba-ehalin-ora-begota-lii-clioiia-hurie. Arcliy will go 
for it in the evening— ail safe. Hut do go and put mi dry clothes. What 
now, Jlilly ? 

TilT.LV BALMi:i:. 

Here are Afr Talboy tnnik, hiv. 

Noinii. 

Who brouglit it? . * , 

^ ’ BILLY, 

Nea, ^lai^tcr — 1 dairt kiia’ — 1 Vpose Carrier. I ken’t reel werll — ance 
at AViiidcrmere-waticr. 

^ noi:th. 

Swiss Giantes.:— Hilly. 

BILLY. 

Ay— ay— .sir. 

Koinn. 

You will find the Swi^s Giantess as c»nn]>lete a dormitory as man can desire, 
'I’alboys. I reserve it for myself, in event of rheumatism. Though lincti with 
velvet, it is always cool— veil til a^ed on a new principle — of which I took 
merely a hint from tlic Piiuka. jVly cot hangs in wliat iLsod to be tin* I'.xhibi- 
tion-room — and her Retreat i.s now" a commodious J>rc.ssing-room. Hilly, show 
Air Talboys to the Swiss Giantes.s. 

• • BILLY. 

Ay — «ay, sir. This way, Mr Talboy' — this way, sir. 

TALBOY'8. 

, What is your dinner-hour, Mr North? 

^ NOKTII. 

Sharp Jjcvcn— .seven .shaip. 

^ TAl.nOY’.^l. 

And DOW' Hia but half-past two. Four hours for work. The Cladich— or 
wiiatcvcr yd!i call him — is inimbling disorderly in the wood; and I noted, as I. 
crossed the bridge, that he w as proud as a piper of being in Spate— but lie 
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looks more rational down in yonder meadows — and ukavex have mehcy' 

ox me ! tiieue’s Loch Awe ! ! • ^ 

Noinir. 

I thought it queer that you never looked at it. 

TALBOYS. 

Looked at itV How could I look at it? I don’t believe it was there. If 
it was— from the hill-top I had (ives but for the Camp — the Tents and the Trees 
— %i(i “ Thee the spirit of th(im all!” Let me have another eyc-fuU — another 
soul-full of the Loch. Rut ’twill never do to be losing time in this way. 
Where’s my crcel-^whcre’s my creel V 

XOUTH. 


On your shoulders — 


lATmoys. 

And my Hook? Lost— lost — lost! Not in any one of all my j^ockets. F 
diall go mad. • 


xf)Ufir. 

Not far to go. Why your Hook's in your hand. 

T.vj.nov.s. 

At oiglit ? 

xoinir. 

Seven. Arcliy, follow him— In that .state of excitement ho will be walking 
with hi.s spectacles on over some precipice. Keep your eye on him, Arehy — 

Alien Y. 

I can pretend to be carrying the lainliiig-uet. sir. 

Non I II. 

Then.*'s a spec/nneu of a Scottish J.awyer, gentlemen. What do you think 
of him ? 


lU’LT.Fn. 

Tliat lie is wiiliuut exception ilie most agreeable fellow, at first sight, I ever 
met in my life. 

xoniii. 

And so yon would continue to think him, were you to see him twice a-week 
for twenty years. Hut lie i< far more than that — thougli, .as the world goes, 
that mucli : hi'' mind is -tee! to the back-lmne — his heart js sound as his 
lung-— his talents gival -in literature, had he liked it, he might have excelled ; 
but he lias wisely rluiseii a belter rrofessiqn— and his character now stand- 
liigJi as a I.awver and a .Fudge*. Vmider he goc- 1 As fivsli as a kiTtcii after 
:i .^eore and tliree quarter mile" at the lea.si. 

in I i.ru. 

Sen ard —let's after liini. Hilly — the niiuiiow". 

in ELY. 

Here’s tlie Can, sirs. 


.S(V ;je closes. 


SOEXE II. 

Interior of Def<i(le . — Time — Seven r.M. 

N OUT 1 1 — 'Fa 1 . 1 u) Ys — IF i* i . li : r — Se w a u i> . 

r 

NORTH. ^ 

Seward, face Bnllcr. Talboys, face North, Fall too, gentlemen; to-day wo 
dispense with regular service.* Each man lias his own distiiicf dinner before 
him, or in the immediate vicinity — soup, fish, (Icsh, fowl — and with all neces- 
cary accompaniments and seipicnces. How do voii like the anltngomeut of 
the table, Talboys ?• 
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TALBOYS. 

The principle shows a profound kiipwledgc of human nature, sir. In theory, 
self-love and social arc the sanu^ — but in practice, self-love looks to your own 
plate — social to your neighbours. By this felicitous multiplication of dinners 
— this One in Four — this Four in One — the harmony of the moral system is 
preserved— and all works lojrether for the general good. Looked at artisti- 
cally, we have here what the Germans and others say is essential to the beau- 
tiful and the sublime — Unity. ' 

XOBTII. 

I believe the Four Dinners— if weighed separately — woMd be found not to 
differ by a pound. Tliis man's fish might prove in flic* scale a few ounce's 
heavier than that man’s — but in >uch case, his fowl would be found just so 
many ounces lighter. And so on. The* Fudeliiigs are cast iu the* same mould 
— and things erjual to the same thing, are* equal to one another. 

TALUOYS. 

The weight of each repast V 

N«nnii. 

Calculated at twenty-five ]iounel.s. 

T VLne»VS. 

Grand total, one Iiundrcel. The*. golde*ii moan. 

XOHTIf. 

From tlK?se general views, to descend to particulars. Soup (turtle) two 
pounds — Hotch, elitto — Fish ('IVoiil) two poinuls — Fle'^li, (digot— blac k face' 
five-year-olil,)*si.N; pounds — Fowl ( ilowqowdio boiled) five pfnimls - Duck 
(w'ild) throf* pounds — Tart (gooscbe'rry) one pound— Fuel (Variorum Kditinii) 
two pounds. 

r.ri.ij.i;. 

TJiat is but twciity-tliree. >ir! J have* laKi*n dowm the genflcmau^ words. 

xenriii. 

Polite — and grateful. I>ut ynu have oiuUted ^;u^re>'^ and creams. I)re*ads 
and clice<><'S. I)id yuu cve‘'r know me ineorrect in iny ligun in au\ allirma- 
tioii or denial, private (jv public V 

Never. Beg pardon. 

sonni. • 

Notv that the soups and fi>hes see-m eli^posc'd of, T boldly a-k y»m, one ami 
all, geiitrcmeiJ, if 3 ’on ever beaeld Feuir more temj»ting rJiged^V 

j’Ai.r.ov'^. 

T am still at niv Fi-h. No fMi -^o swe-el ns (>!’ one*- own cate hiu;' — s«» I 
liave>.lhe advantage of you all. 'riii^ one lu re- - tin*, mie 1 am e*.'itiug at tliis 
bles<<'d iiiomont — J killer! in what the man with tlie* Landing-net calU-d the* 
Dirk Poul. I k'iU)W Jiim by his ]ie« nliar pliysit>gnom\ - -an odd cast in Jii-i (‘ve 
— whie h has not left him on tin* gridiron, 'flia! 'IVout of my killing e»n your 
plate, Mr Sewanl, maele tin; fatal plunge* at the tail e»f tlio stream sr> (rverliuug 
with Alders that you ejui take it stKeev-fnlly onh by the* tail— aiul I know him 
by his colour, almost as j^ilvery as a wliitiing. Voiirs, Mr Duller, was the* 
third I killed— just whore* the rivei*— ff»r a risa*r he* is teoiiay, whale.ve*r he* may 
be ^to -morrow'— goes whirling into tlic! Loch — anel I can swe‘arl(» liim from his 
leopard s]>ots. IJlnstrions sir, of him wlumi you Ii!i\e* muv eli.-sjioseel of - llie* 
fino.st of the* Four— I remember .<^ayiiig inwanlly, a> willi dillieidty I eiu reeled 
hiiii— for fiis shoulders were like; a hog s— -iliis for the King. 

Noirni. 

Vonr perfe'Ct Pounder, Talboy?*, is tin* beau-idoal of a Scotti.>h Trout. 1 Iotv 
U'* eaitii up! Jfmneh he;*ivier — ^yoii are frustrated in your atteinjUs to rat him 
thorouglily— have to. ‘^earch-f probably in vain —fur w hat in a ]H*ife*el Found<*r 
lies patent to^ the day— he i.s to back-bone* corneatable— from gill to fork. 
Scwvard, you tire an artist. Good creel ? 

SKW'AUIJ. 

T gave "Mr Talhoys the, first of the w'^ater, and followetl him — a mere ca]>riee 
— with th«* Archimedean Minnow'. J had a run — but ju.st ns the monster 
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opcuctl his jaws to absorl) — he suddenly eschewed the scentless phcnoincnoii, 
and with a sullen plunge, sunk Into the |j[eep. 

BULLKR. 

I tried the natural minnow after Seward — but I wished Archimedes at Sy- 
racuse — for the Screw luul spn-ad a panic — and in a panic tlie scaly' people 
lose all ])owor ot‘ discriTninatioii, and fear to touch a minnow', lest it turn up a 
hit of tin or some other precious metal. 

^ NORTH. 

f have often been lost in conjecturing how you ahvays manage to till your 
creel, Talboy'S ; fof the truth is — and it must be spoken — you arc no angler. 

TALROVS. 

lean aObrd to smile! T was no angle r, sir, ten years ago — now' T am. 
But liow' did I become one V J»y' attending yon, «ir — for >oven seasons — along 
till? Tweed and tJie Yarrow, the Clyde ami the J)aer, the Tay and t)ie Tum- 
nii'I, tin* Don and*tlie Dee -and treasiiring up lessons from the Great ]Ma-tc*r 
of the Art. 

NOIUH. 

You -nrprist* nio ! Why, you never pun a single rjiicstion to me about the 
art— always deiJiiied I a king rod in haiul — seemed reading some hook or 
othei^ liehl chh-c 1 m your e\o.‘5--<*r lying on hanks a-ilo-c or poetising — or 
facetious with tlio Old Man— or with tlie Old >Man serious— and sometimes 
more than seri(ui-. as, sauntering along our winding way, wa* conversed of 
man, (»f nature, and of human lib*. 

'lAIIlnYS. • 

T nev(‘r h^t a single word yon vaid. dnvingtho.-e days, breathing in every 
sen.’-e ‘‘ vernal fleliglit ami j ly.*' yet all the while I wa< taking lcsson‘i in the 
art. 'riir tleMire nf yuur siiMuldi-r— lie* sweep of your arm — tliO twi^t of your 
wri *^! --jn our D-'liverv. and ynm* lb cover- -that nniMimf grace ami power — the 
Mlinod (lelicac\, s\ir!i the im.^t ]M*r!ed precision— -Ml these ijualities lU* a 
h'-av'eii-linrn Angler hv wliicli \oii might b** km)wii ii'Min all other moil on the 
banks et thc Wliilt.uMer (»n a ra.'t-'lay 

N<»ni Ff. 

I never angled on a ra.^t-day, 

rxijufvs. 

A h/fstfs — From a liuiidred angler*-' on the Doer, on the (iuocn'> 

Birth-day , • 

^Iv dear i'Vii iid, \oii ex 

r \i m>vs. 

All ilui-e (pialities !*f a lieavui luiin Angh*r I l<-arne'l lir-^t to ndmire-jgjiheii 
tM mnler-'tand - -and llieii ti» imitate, for three years I praaised on the car- 
jM*l ™lbr three I es-ayed «in a iHund Ibr fhive I >trove by the running vraters 
—ami "till ilie hnaue i-f Ojiri.^inj.lnT North wa^ betbiv me — till emboldened 
by con-eiinis aeijui-iiimf ami eon-taut success. 1 came fortli and took my place 
itnong the Angler'- Mf my counlrv. 

ni'i i.ri:. 

'lV»-(lay I saw ymi la-i in a tree. • 

lAI miYS. 

V(Tu mean my Fly. 

lu i.T.n:. 

First viuir I*'Iy, and then T tliink, vourself. 

TXI.UOYS. 

1 have seen // himsoll in Timber, and in bnisliw'Ood too. From 

him r learned /<» disentangle knots. Intricate ami perplexed far bey’ond tjje • 
(tonlian — "‘with frizzled hair implleit'* - round t^k^g. hraneli. or bole. ^Cot more 
than liair-a-(h»/.en times of (he forty that I mav nave been fast aloffr — I speak 
mainly of my no\iciat(* — have 1 had to etVoet liberation by saeftliee. 

SKWAlin. 

Pardon me, Mr Talboys, for hinting that yon smacked oif^yonr tail-fly 
to-day — 1 knew it by the sound. 
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TALBOYS. 

The sound ! No trusting to an uncertain scJiind, Mr Seward. Oli ! I did so 
once — ^but iutentionally — the hook had lost the barb— not a fish would it hold 
—so I whipped it off, and on with a Professor. 

nULLEU. 

You lost one good fish in rather an awkward manner, Mr Talboys. 

TALBOYS. 

^ I did — that metal minnow' of yours came wdth a splash within an incli of 
his nose — and no w^onder lie broke me — nay, I believe it w'as the minnow 
that broke me — and yet yon can speak of w/y losing a gooU fish in rafher an 
awkw'ard manner ! 

NORTH. 

It is melancholy to think that I have taught Young Scotland to excel 
myself ill all the Arts that adorn and dignify life. Till I rose, Scotland was 
a barbarous eountiy — 

TAl.BOYS. 

Do say, nn^ dear sir, semi-civilised. 

NORTH. 

Now it heads the Nations — and 1 maj^set. 

'I AI.BOYS. 

And why should that be a melancholy thought, sir? 

NORTH. 

Oh, Talboys— National Ingratitude! They arc fast forgetting the man 
who^ made thorn what they are— in a few ilecting centniies the. name of 
Christopher North will be in oblivion ! Would you believe it 
gentlemen, that even now, there are Scotsmen wln> m*ver heard of the Fly 
that bears the name of me, it.'? Inventor — Killing Kit I 

lULI.KR. 

In Corinvall it is a household word. 

SKWARO. 

And in all the Dovon.^. 

ntl.LKR. 

Mon in Scotland who never heard the name of North ! 

NORTH. 

Christopher North — who is he ? Who do you mean by the Man of the 
Crutch V— The Kuight of the Kiiout ? better never to lia\e been boni than 
thus to l?f virtually dead. 

SEW'ARO. 

Sir, be comforted — you are under a delusion— llritalii i.'^ ringing willi your 
name. 

NORTH. 

Not that I care for noisy fame— but I do dearly love the still. 

TAIJIOVS. 

And you have it, sir— enjoy it and be thankful. 

NORTH. 

But it may be too still. 

My dear .sir, what w^onhl you have V 

NOR'rir. 

I taught you, Talboys, to play Chess — and now you trumpet Staunton. 

* • 'FALBOVS. 

(!heH.s — where's the board ? lx*t ns have a game. 

NORTH. 

Drafts — and you quote Anderson and the Slicpherd Laddie. 

^ TAI.BOY.H. 

Mr Nor‘h, w hy so qiioriiloiis? 

NORTH. 

Where w'a.s the Art of Criticism V Where Prose ? Young Scotland owes all 
her Composition to ino — buries me in the earth — and then rlnims in.^piralion 
from heaven. “ How sharper than a Sciqieiit’s tooth it is to have a thaiikle.s.s 
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Child!” Peter— rctcrkiii—Pym — Stretch — where arc your lazinesses— clear 
decks. • - 

‘‘ Away with Melancholy — 

Nor doleful changes ring 
On Life and human Folly, 

But merrily, merrily sing— fal la ! * 

nULLEK. 

■VWiat a sweet pipe ! A single snatch of an old song from you, sir — 

NOltTir. 

Why arc you glowering at me, Talboys? 

TALIJOVS. 

It has come into my head, I know" not how', to ask you a question. 

NOkTlJ. 

Lot it be an easy one— for I am languid. 

• TAL150YS. 

Pray, sir, what is the precise signification of the word “ Classical?” 

XOllTTI. 

]\ry dear Talboys, you scorn to think tliat I have the power of answering, 
ofl-haiid, any and every question a tirst-ratc hdlow chooses to ask me. Clas- 
sical-classical! Why, I should say, in the first place — One and one other 
Mighty * People— Those, the Kings of Thought — These, the Kings of the 
Earth. 

TALllOYS. 

The Cf reeks — and Romans. 

XORllI. 

In the second place — 

taluoys. 

Attend— do attend, gentlemen. And I hope I am not too much presuming 
on our not aiu:ient iViiMidsliip — for I find that a tVw* hours on J^ochawe-skle 
give the privilegi* of years — in suggesting that you will liavi* llic goodness to 
use the metal iiiil-crackers ; they are more cuj)}ioiiious than ivory with W'alnuts. 

XOKTH. 

fri till* second jilace— let mo consider — Mr Talboys — T should say— in the 
sectuid place— yes, I ha\e it -a Character of Art eN])ivssmg it'jolf by woriW: 
a inode — ii mode of Poetry and Klo(|Ufnce— riiNi>> ani> Reai ty. 

TALBOYS. ^ • 

I'liaiik you, sir. Fitness and Pieaiity. Anything more? 

NOISTII. 

Mii<‘h more. We tliink of the (ireek.s and Romans, sir, as those in whom 
the Unman Mind reached Superhuman Power. 

TALBOYS. 

Supcrliunian ? 

.NOKTII. 

We think so- comparing oursclve.s wdth them, we cannot help it. In the 
Hellenic Wit, we supi>osc (Iciiius and Ta.ste met at their lieight — the Iq^^pira- 
tion Omnipotent — the In.'^tinct unerring! The creations of Creek Poetry ! — 
a iMakiiigl There the soul seem.'^ t(f be free Trom its chains — happily 
self-lawed. “ The Earth we pace" is there jicopled with divine Forms. Sculp- 
ture was the human Form glorified — deified. And as in Marble, so in Son^f. 
t>omcthiiig common— terrestrial — adheres to owr being, and weighs t/s down. 
They — the Hellenes — appear to us to have mi//// walked — a.s we walk »n /^r 
visions of exaltation— as if the (traces and the Muses held sway over daily 
and hourly' existence, and not alone, over W’ork of Art and solemn occasion. 
No moral stain or Imperfection can hinder them from appearing to us as tho^ 
Light of human kind. Singular, that in (irecce^wc reconcile ourselves to 
Heathenism. 

TALBOYS. 

It may be that we arc all llcathcns at heart. 

KOKTTI. 

The enthusiast adores Greece — not kuowdng that Greece monarchises over 
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him, only because it is a miraculous mirror that rcsplcndently and more beau- 
tifully reflects— himself— r 

" Divisque yidchit 

Pormixtos Hcroas^ et Ii»5k videbitur illis.” 


SKWARD. 


Very line. 

NOKTIl. 

O life of old, and long, long ago ! In the meek, solemn, sonl-stilling hush ol 
Academic Bowers ! ' 


SKWAni>. 

The Isis! 


xoirrii. 

INTy youth returns. Conu‘. spirits <»f the world that has been ! Throw o]»on 
the valvules of these your slirino, in which you stand afoiind me, niched side 
by side, iu visible presence, in this cathedral- like Library ! I read Ilist(»rian, 
Poet, Orator, Voyager — a life that slid silentl}' away in sluules, or that 
bounded like a bark over the billows. 1 lift up the curtain of all :ig(;.s — T stand 
under all skies — on the Ca}iitol — on the Acropolis. Like that magdeian whosr 
spirit, with a magical word, could leavi* his own bosom to inhabit anollier, 1 
take upon myself every inoilc of *‘xisteiice. 1 n‘ad 'riiucydides, and I would 
be a Tlistorian — Denioxthoues, and I wotdd be an Orator — Homer, and L dread 
lo believe myself calleil to be, in some shape or nllier, a servant of tin* 

Heroes aiid^llermits of 'J'hought — Seiu's of the riivisible — Prophets of the 
liietlablc — Hierophants (ti* ].r(ditable mysteries — Oraeles i»f the Nation- 
Luminaries of that sjuritind Heaven! 1 bid ye hail ! 

nvM.r.n. 

The lit is on him — he has not the slightest idea that lie is in Dccside. 

NonTif. 

Ay — ^froin the beginning a j^art of the race have '-epaiatcd themselves from 
iho dubiy, and the dust-devoured, furin<»il of Actinn to (’ontemptation. Have 
thought— known-^uor^hipped ! .\nd such kitowlcdgc* Hooks keep. lhu»k-' 
now crumbling like Towers aiul Pyramids — now outlasting them ! P»or)ks that, 
from age to agt\ and all the 'sertions of mankind helping, build up the pile <»f 
Knowledge — a tropiruMl Citadel. He who can read BooK^ a-; iliov should be 
read, ])e.nisrs the operation ^f the Creator in hi'^ eoiK-euni-'. and in his inn on- 
seiuiis^ Works, w'nich yet Me call upon to.join. as if eou'^cioiis, in mir Morship 
Yet Avliy — "h ! mIiv all this paiiH to attain that, through lh‘‘ labour of agi‘s. 
which in the dcM V, snnny prime* of morn, one thrill f»f n’ans|K»rt gives ti» me 
and to the I..ai*k alilo*, Mimnn)iniig. lifting Imth heavenwards? Ah ! perchance 
because the dewy, -iinny prime does not la-t ihrongli the day I Pe-canst* light 
poured into the eye>. and sueet hrratli inlinled, are iioi the whole, <>f man's lib' 
here below — and becan.se tltere is an Heivaftn ! 

SKWAKIt. 

I kijow where he is, Ibillov. He calh d i* well a C’litheriral-like Library. 

The breath of departed ycars*tl»»ats lien; for my respiration. The ]nire air 
of heaven flows round about, but enters not. 'I'he siinlx'ams glidi* in, be- 
climmerl as if in some Inmnt lialf-separated from Life, yet on onr side of 1 )eath. 
Itccc.ss, hardly aeces.sible--profonri<l — of wiiic.h L the sole inmate, held niuler 
ah uncbinprehended restraint, lireathe, move, and billow my own way and 
wise, apart from linman mortals! Ye’ tall, tldek Volumes, that are each a 
Ircasiire-hoiiso of anstere or blazing thoughts, which of }on^. shall I touch with 
j''en.':iti\e Zingers, of win’ch violate the calmly austere repose? I divatl what I 
de.'-iro. You may disturb ^you may destroy me! Knowledge pnhafrs in me, 
ii.^ J leneive it. communing w ith myself on niy imijniet or ti*arrui pillow — or as 
it visits me,'' brought on the streaming moonlight, or from tin* livlds utirr with 
noon-splendour, or lofiking at me from Jiiiinaii eyes, and Rtirring round am! 
around irnf ln the tumult of men - Your knowledge comes in a holy stillness and 
chillucss, as if spelt off tombstones. 
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SEWAni>. 

Magdalen College Library, I do^belicve.| Mr North — ^3iir North — awake — 
siwakc — here wc arc all in jjccsidc. 

NORTH. 

Ay — ay — ^you say well, Seward. “ Look at the studies of the Groat 
Scholar, and sec from how many quarter.^ of the mind impulses may mingle 
to coinposo the motives that bear him on with indefatigable strength in Ids 
labonoiirf career.'’ 

SKWAKD. 

^’Jlcsc wei*c not mJT very words, sir — 

NORTH. 

Ay, Seward, you say well From Imw many indeed ! First among tlie 
]»nmt‘, tliat peculiar aptitude and faculty, wliicli may he called — a 'i’asle and 
(ieniusfor — Words. 

• iirrrj:i:. 

I rather failed there in the Schools. 

NORTH. 

Yet you were in the First Ch'^s. 'flierc is implied in it, Seward, a readi- 
ness of logical discrimination in the Understanding, which apprehends the 

prn))riety of WonN. 

iH f.r.rn. 

T got up my Logic passably and a little move. 

NOinit. 

For, Seward, tin* 'riiought^. the Notioiw themselves —mus^t 4)0 di«tinctly 
i-red in tin* mind, ulii« li <liail exactly apply i'.) eiich 'I'liuught— Notion — 
its app’'^d**‘’^ido sign, it> i*wn \V«*rd. 

un t.F It. 

You might as well have -aid •• Ihillcr for I heat .Snvard in my Logic. 

N'ori n. 

lint even to tliis ta'^k, Seward, of riifhtly distiiiLmisliing the meaning of 
Will’d-, more Ilian a iiuti* prici-it»n of tliin!xiiig--m»'ro tliaii a cle.iriii— ■ and 
-trictne-s (.1 the inicllcctnal actitni is ivqni-itc. 

BUT.I.Ki:. 

And in ('la-''i<'s uc* were equal. 

VOR'Iil. 

Yon will he convinecil of thi<, I'ulh-r. if voii nVollect what Words express, 
'fhe miiul itself. For all its atfe^'tion- and scn-ihiliiii*?. Talhoy>, Tfirnish 
a whole Jiosf of moaiiings, which mu^t Ii.ixe names iu LanguaL^\ For 
mankind do mu rest from emu hing and refining their langnaires, until they 
Jni\e made them eapahle of giving the ivpr.*<eiiiaiion of tiieir whole Spirit. ^ 

I.M.I-.OY". 

'^rin* jnipil of language, thcretoiv. sir pard(*i? my presuni]>tion — before he 
< ail recegiii.-e the ai inoprialion of ihe>igu, mu.''t recogni.-c the Thing >igniriedV 

N<»RTll. 

And if the Thing signified, 1 alhovs, hy the AVonl, he some profound, soleniu, 
;nnl nnn-al affect iiui— or if it be some wild, fineifij. impressitni — or if it he 
.-onu* ilelieuti* shade or tingi* i»f a tender .-eTisihility — can anything be more 
t'videiU tliaii that the Scholar must have ex]wieiui’d iu himself the solemn, 
or the u iid, or the tenderly delicate feeling before he is in the condition ot 
nflixing the right and true seii-e («» the Wi»rd that expresses it? 

TAT.m»> s. 

I should think so, sir. 

Sr.WARP. 

The Words of*I\Iaii paint the spirit of Alan. 'I'lio Words of a People, 
depicture the Spirit of a IV'oplc. 

NORTH. 

Well said, Sow'ard. And, therefore, the rnderst.anding thaHs to possess 
the Words of a language, in the Spirit in which they were or arc spoken .and 
’w rilten, must, by self-exporienco and sympathy, be able to coiKorse, and 
luive conversed, with the Spirit of the People, now’ and of old. 
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IBULLGR. 

And yet wliat coarse fellows lioU( up theirOiindcrlieads as Scholars, forsooth, 
in these onr days ! 

NORTH. 

llciice it is an impossibility that a low and hard moral nature should fur* 
iiish a hi^di and iiiie Srliolar. The intellectual endowments must be supported 
and made available by the concurrence of the sensitive nature— of the moral 
and the imaginative stMisibilitics. ' 

nULLKR. 

What moral and imaginative sensibilities have tlicy -*-the blear-eyed — the 
purblind— the pompous and the pedantic ! lUit we have some true scholars 
— for example 

NORTH. 

No names, Jhiller. Ye.«, Seward, the knowledge of Words is the Crate (»f 
Scholarship. Therefore I lay down upon the thresli6ld of the Scliuhir’s 
Studies this first condition of his high and 'worthy success, that he will not 
pluck the loftiest palm by means of acute, (piick, clear, penetrating, sagacious, 
intellectual fiiculties alone— let him not hope it: that he requires to the 
highest renown also a capacious, profound, and tender soul. 

Sr.\VAKl>. 0 

Ay, sir, and I say so in all liiimility, this at the gateway, .and upon the 
threshold. Ib>w miicli more when he rrads, 

NOliTH. 

Ay, Scwai^J, yuu laid the emphasis well tlicrc — reads, 

SKW.VRD. 

AVhou the written Volumes of ^lind from dillercnt and distant ages of the 
w'orld, from its different and distant climates, arc successively imrollod before 
his insatiable .sight and his iihsatiablc soul ! 

nviJ.r.i:. 

7'ake all things in moderation. 

NOR I u. 

No— not the .sacred hunger and thirst of the soul. 

lin.LKR. 

firoed— give— give. 

NORTH. 

From Avhat unknown veeo*ses, from what iiidoekcd foinilains in the depth 
of liis'Vjwn being, shall ho bring into the. light of day the thoughts by means 
of which he shall understand Homer, I’iiidar, -K<chyliis, Demosthenes, Plato, 
Ari.stotlc — 1 Shall uiiderstaml them, as the younger did the 
ejfler — the contcinporaric.s did tlie contemporaries— a.s each sublime sj)irit 
understood — himself? 

iim.Ku. 

Did each sublime sjurit always understand him.-cli ? 

TAUlOY.s, 

Urge that, Mr llullcr, 

NORTH. 

So — and so only — to reail, is to be a Scholar. 

IMH.LKR. 

Then I am none. 

NORTH. 

'I did'iiot say you were. ♦ 

IHJLr.KR. 

Thank you. What do you think of that, Mr Talboy.s? Addres.s Sew anl, 

, sir. 

NORTH. 

I adiro.sa you all three. Is tluj stmleut smitten with the sacred love of 
Song? l.s he sensible to the profound allurement of philosophic truth ? Does 
he yearn to ncrpiaint himself with the fates and fortniios of his kind? All 
these sev(9)ral desires arc so many several inducements of learned study. 

UULLKIC. 


I understand that. 
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TALBOYH. 

Ditto. • 

NOirni. 

And aiiotlicr indncftmcnt to such study is— an car sensible to the Beauty of 
the Music of Words— and the metaphysical faculty of unravelling the causal 
process which the human mind followed iu imparting to a Word, originally 
the sign of one 'rhought only, the power to signify a cognate second Thought, 
whiefr shall ilisplace the first possessor and exponent, usurp the throne, and 
rule for ever over an extended empire in the minds, or the hearts, or the 
souls of men. 

nrixEK. 

Let him have his swing, ]^Ir Talboys. 

1 \LBOY.S. 

Tie has it in that chair. 

• ' NUKTH. 

A 'Fasti* and a Genius fin- AVords ! An ear tor the beautiful music «»f AVords ! 
A hai)py Justness in tin* jM‘rocption of tludr strict proprlcfiies ! A line skill in 
apprehending the secret r(*lati(iiis of Thought will) Thuimht-- relations along 
wh/u h the mind moves with creative power, to find out for it^ own use, and 
Ibr the use of all mind^||to come, s^une hitherto uncreated expression of an 
idea — .nil image — a seimuieiit — a passion! 'J'Jiesi; dispositions, and these 
f.M iiltiea of the Scholar in another Mind tailing in with ollu*r faculties of 
genius, produce a stiuh‘nt of a dilfercut name— 'I'm: Tok i. 

urLLV.i;. • 

Oli ! my d(*,ar dear sir, of Poetry we surely had eiiuugh—I don’t say more 
than enough — a few days ago, sir. 

Noun I. 

M'ho is the J V't V 

nri.LLU. 

f bcscceli you let the T’ot'l alone for this evening. 

VOJMII. 

AVcll — I will. T rciiiembor the time, Se>\ard, when there was a great cla- 
iinmr for a Standard of 'Paste. A definite measure of the indefinite ! 

TALC.OYs. 

AVhieh is impossible. 

xouTn. ^ • 

And there, is a great clamour for a Standard of Morals. A deliiiiie m^hsurc 
of the indefinite ! 

lAUlOYS. 

W’hieh is impossible. 

Nt»UTIl. 

AVhy, gentlemen, the Faculty of Beauty hWs; and in finite beings, which 
we are, Life changes incessantly. 'Phe Faculty <>fAI oral Pejeoptioii //m — 
and thon*by it too changes for better and for worse. 'Phis is the Divine Law 
— a I once eueouragiug and fearful — that Obedience brightens the moral eye- 
sight — Sin darkens. Let all men know this, and keep it in mind always— that 
a single narrowest, simplest Duty, steadily pfticlised flaj' after day, does more 
to support, and may do more to enlighten the soul of the Door, than a course of 
Moral Philosopliy taught by a tongue which a soul comj)onnded of Bacon* 
8peua(*r, Shakspcaiv, Homer, Demosthenes, and Burke — to say nothing of 
Socrates, and IMato, and Aristotle, slftnld inspire. 

nVLLEU. 

T'oii put it stroiigh’, sir. 

• " TAl.nOYS. 

(in<leniablc doctrine. 

NORTH. 

Gontlcmen, you will often find this question — ‘‘ Is there a Standard of 
Taste ? ” inextricably confused with the question Is there *a true and a false 
Taste ?” He who denies the one seems to deny the other. In lik« manner, 
“ Is there a Bight and AVrong '? ” And is there accessible lo us an infallible 
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incasuro of Right and Wrong ” are two questions entirely distiuct, but often 
confused — ^for Logic tied the cartl)( with A^trsca. 

TALIIOYS. 

She did. 

NOKTU. 

Talboys, you understand well enough the sense and culture of the Beautiful? 

TALUOYS. 

Something of it perhaps I do. 

XORTH- 

To feel — to love — to be swallowed up in the spirit and«»vorks of the Beautiful 
— inverse and in the visible Universe I That is a life — an enthusiasm — a 
worship. You find those who w'Oiild if they could, and who pretend they can, 
attain the same end at less cost. They have taken lessons, and they will 
have their formalities go valid against the intuitions of the dedicated soul. 

'I’ALnOYS. * * 

But the lessons perish — the dedicated soul is a Power in all emergencies and 
extremities. 

XOUTIT. 

There are Pharisees of Beauty — and Pharisees of Morality. 

SEWAKl>. 

At this day spii'itual Chi'istiaus lament that ^c-tenths of Christians 
Judaise. 

NORTH. 

Nor >vitliOut good reason. The (Gospel is the Standard of Christian 
Morality. That is unquestionable. It is an authority without ap])eal, and 
under w'hich undoublctlly all matters, uncertain before, will fall. But pray 
mark this — it is not a po,sitirc standard^ in the ordinary meaning of that w^n’tl 
— it is not one of wdiiehour common human undcTstanding has only torecpiire 
and to obtain the indications — w Jiicli it has only to apply and observe. 

SEWAllD. 

I sec your meaning, sir. The (rospcl refers all moral intelligence to the 
Light of Love wdthin our hearts. Therefore, the vciy reading of the canons, 
of (*vory prescriptive line in it, must be by this light. 

voirnr. 

That is my meaning — but imt my wholi' incatiing, dear Seward. For take 
it, as it unequivocally declares jtscit’ to be, a Revelation — not simply of in- 
struction, committed now and for ever to men in written human w'ords, and 
so left — but accompanied with a perpetual •agency to enable Will and Under- 
standing to receive it ; and then it wtU follow , 1 believe, that it is at every 
Ijjomcnt intelligible and applicable in its full sense, only by a direct and pn'- 
sent inspiration — is it too much to say — anew revealing itself? “ They shall 
be taught of God.” 

SEWAKD. 

So far, then, from the Christian Morality being one of which the Standard 
is applicable by every Understanding, with like result in given cases, it is one 
that is different to every Christian in proport ‘on to his obedience ? 

NORTH. 

Even so. J suppose that none have ever reached the full understanding of 
it. It is an evergrowing illumination — a light more and more unto the perfect 
day — which day I suppose cannot be of the same life, in which we see as 
tfirouglt a glass darkly. 

TALDOYS. 

May I offer an illustration? The land shall descend to the eldest son — ^you 
shall love your neighbour as yourself. In the two codes these arc founda- 
tion-stones. But SCO lio^ they rliffer ! There is the land— here is the eldest 
son — tfce ridit is clear and fast — and the case done with. But — do to tliy 
neighbour r Do wdiat ? and to whom ? 

NORTH. 

All hnnmn actions, all human affections, all human thoughts are then contained 
in the one Law — as the subject of which it defines the disposal. All mankind, 
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but distributed into communities, and individuals all differently related to me 
are contained in it, as the parties rcspect^f whom it defines the disposal ! 

SEWARD. 

And what is the Form ? Do as thou wouldst it be done to thee ! 

NORTH. 

Ay — my dear friend — The form resolves into a feeling. Love thy neighbour. 
That is all. Is a measure given ? As thyself. 

• Sl^WARD. 

And is there no limitation ? 

• NORTH. 

By the whole apposition, thy love to thyself and thy neighbour arc both 
to be put together in subordination to, and limitation and regulation by — thy 
Love to Crod. Love Him utterly — infinitely — with all thy mind, all thy heart, 
all thy strength. I'his is the entire book or canon — the Standard. How 
w'holly indefinite anfl formless to the Understanding ! How full of light 
and form to the believing and loving Heart ! 

SEWARD. 

The Moon is uj) — ^liow calm the night after all that tempest — and how 
steady the Stars ! Images of enduring peace in the heart of nature — and of 
man. They, too, are a lJjL^velatioll. 

NOFiTIf. 

Tlicy, too, arc the legible Book of (Jod. Try to conceive how different the 
World must be to its rational inhabitant — with or without a ^Maker ! Think 
of it as a soulless — will-less World. In one sense, it ab(.miids as^much with 
good to enjoy. But there is no good-giver. The bamiuct spread, but the 
Lord of the Maiisimi away. The feast — and neither grace nor welcome. The 
heaped enjoyment, without the gratitude. 

SEWARD. 

Yet there have been Philosophers who so misbelieved! 

NORllI. 

Alas! there have been — and alas! there are. And what low souls must be 
iheirs ! The tone and temper of our feelings are determiiu'd by the objects with 
wliich we habitually converse. If wo see beautiful scenes, they impart sere- 
j^ity — if sublime scenes, they eh'vate us. AX ill no seivnily, no elevation conn 
from contemplating Him, oi’ whose Thought the Beautiful and the Sublime are 
but sliadows ! 

BEWARD. 

No sincere or idevating influence be lost out of a World out of which lie 
is lostV 

NORTH. 

AW* wc look upt>u Planets and »Suns, and sec Tiitciligenco ruling them— on 
Seasons that .'^uceeed CcTch other, and wx* apprehend Design — on plant and 
animal fitted to its ])lace in the world, and ihniished nith its due means of 
existence, and repeated for ever in its kind — and we admire Wisdom. Oh! 
Atheist or Sceptic — what a difference to Us if the marvellous Laws arc here 
without a Lawgiver — If Design be here without a Designer — all the Order 
that wisdom <*oidd mean and clfect, and nc^t the Wisdom — if Chance, or 
Necessity, or Fate reigns here, and not Mind — if this Universe is matter oi*^ 
Astonishment merely, and not of adoration ! 

SEWARD. ^ 

AVc are made better, nobler, sir, by^the .society of the good and tlie"Uoble. 
Pm'haps of ourselves unable to think high thoughts, and w’ithont the bold 
warmth that dares generously, w'c catch by degrees something of the mounting 
spirit, and of the ardour proper to the stronger souls with whom we live fami- 
liarly, and become sharers and imitators of virtues to wJiich wx* could not 
have, given birth. The devoted courage of a leader turns his followew into 
heroes — the patient death of one martyr inflames in a thousand flumbering 
bosoms a zeal answerable to his own. And shall Perfect Goodness contem- 
plated move no goodness in us? Shall Ills Holiness and Purity raises in us no 
desire to be holy and pure? — Ills iufiuilc Love towards His creatures kindle 
no spark of love in us to^Vards our fellow-crcaturcs I 
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NORTH. 

God bless you, my dear Sewar<L^batyo(i speak well. Our fellow- creatures ! 
The name, the binding title, dissowes in air, if He be not our common Creator. 
Take away that bond of relationship among men, and according to circum- 
stances they confront one another as friends or foes — but Brothers no longer — 
if not chil£*en of one , celestial Father. 

TALBQYS. 

And if they no longer have immortal qpuls ! 

NORTH. 

Oh ! my friends — if this winged and swift life be all oiir life, what a mourn- 
ful taste have we had of possible happiness V We have, as it were, from some 
dark and cold edge of a bright world, just looked in and been plucked away 
again ! Have we come to experience pleasure by fits and glimpses ; but inter- 
twined with pain, burdensome labour, with weariness, and with indifierence ? 
Have we come to try the solace and joy of a Wcorm, fearless, and confiding 
affection, to be then chilled or blighted by bitterness, by separation, by change 
of heart, or by the dread sunderer of loves — ^DeathV Have we found the 
gladness and the strength of knowledge, wdien some rays of truth have 
flashed in upon our souls, in the midst of error and uncertainty, or amidst con- 
tinuous, necessitated, uniiistructivc avocations of tlic Understanding — and is 
that all ? Have we felt in fortunate hour the charm of the Beautiful, that 
invests, as with a mantle, this visible Creation, or have we found ourselves 
lifted above the earth by sudden apprehension of sublimity? Have we had 
the consciousness of such feelings, which have seemed to us as if they might 
themselves make up a life — almost an angeFs life — and were they “instant 
come and instant gone?” Have w^e known the consolation of Doinc; Right, 
in the midst of much that we have done wrong? and was that also a corrus- 
cation of a transient sunshine? Have we lifted up our thoughts to sec Him 
who is Love, and Light, and Truth, and Bliss, to be in the next instant 
plunged into the darkness of annihilation? Have all these things been but 
flowers that w'c have pulled by the side of a hard and tedious way, and that, 
after gladdening us for a brief season with hue and odour, wither in our 
hands, and arc like ourselves — nothing ? 

nULLEK. 

I love you, sir, better and better every day. 

• NORTH. 

•SVe step the earth — w.e look*abroad over it, and it seems immense — so does 
the sea. What ages had men lived — and knew but a small portion. 'Flicy cir- 
cumnavigate it now with a speed under which its vast bulk shrinks. But let the 
^astronomer lift up his glass and he learns to believe in a total mass of matter, 
compared with which this great globe itself becomes an imponderable gi*ain 
of dust. And so to each of us walking along the road of life, a year, a day, 
or an hour shall seem long. As w e grow older, the time shortens ; but wlicii 
we lift up our eyes to look beyond this earth, our seventy years, and the few 
thousands of years which have rolled over the human race, vanish into a point ; 
for then we arc measuring Time against Etomity. 

» TA1.BOYS. 

And if we can find ground for believing that this quickly-measured span of 
‘ Life is but the beginning— the dim daybreak of a Life immeasurable, never 
attaining to its night — what weight shall we any longer allow to the cares, 
lears, <oils, troubles, afilictions — which here have sometimes bowed down our 
strength to the ground— a burden more than we could bear? 

NORTH. 

They then all acquire a now character. That they arc then felt as transi- 
loiy must do something towards lightening their loach But more is disclosed 
in them; for they then appear as having an unsuspected worth and use. If 
this life but the beginning of another, then it may be believed that the 
accidents and passages thereof have some bearing upon the conditions of that 
other, and we learn to look on this as a state of Probation. Let us out, and 
look at the sky. 
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THE ISLAND OF SARDINIA. 

The opinion of Nelson with regard ranee, bnt dies under a surfeit of 
to the importance of , Sardinia, — ^that knowledge." ^ow, to .apply this to 
it is worth a hundred Maltas,'* our subject— Sardinia. The island is 
is ^ell known ; and that he strongly full of monuments, as mysteiions to 
recommended its purchase to our gov- us as the Pyramids. There is suffi- 
ernment, thinking ilpmight be obtain- dent obscujrity to make a ** sublime.’* 
ed for £600,000. We can scarcely It is happy for the reader, who has 
believe that Nelson failed to make an not lost his natural propensity to won- 
impression on the government, and con- der, that there is so little knownre- 
jectureratlicrthat it was with the King spccting them, and yet such grounds 
of Sanlinia the pi%cioiis inheritance for conjecture ; for he may be sure 
of a Naboth’s vlne^^ard. We do not that, if any documents existed any- 
remember to have mot with a Sardi- where, Mr I^ndalc would have dia- 
nian tourist. Travellers as we are, covered them, for he is the most 
with our ready “ Hand-Books” for indefatigable of authors in exploring 
the remote corners of the earth, we in all the mines of literature. But he 
seem, by a general consent, to have has to treat of things that were be- 
ciit Sardinia from the map of observ- fore literature was. The traveller 
able countries. “Nosnuracrussiimiis” who should first discover a Stonc- 
— we plead guilty to this ignoranc^ henge — one who, walking on a hither- 
and neglect, and should have remain- to untrodden plain, should come stid- 
ed unconcerned about Sardinia still, dcnly upon two such great sedate 
had wenot,inthoworkofMrTyndale, sitting images in stone as look over 
dipped into a few extracts from Lord Egyptian sands— is he notgreatly to be 
Nelson’s letters. Extending our read- envied? We, who peer about our cities 
ing, >ve find in these three volumes and villages, raking out decayed stone 
so much research, learning, historical and mortar for broken pieces of antique 
speculation, and interesting matter, art or memorial, as wo facetiously 
intcrspcrsc^l with amusing narrative, tcim the remnants of a few' hundrei^ 
that we think a notice in Maga of this years, and of whose “ wdiereaboiits,” 
valuable and agreeable work may be from the beginning, w'c can receive 
not unacceptable. some tcAcrablc assurance, hav e bu t a 

The very circumstance that Sar- slight glimpse of the delight fjsperi- 
dinia is little known, renders it an enced by the first finder of a monument 
agi-oeable speculation. The iffnotnm of the Pelasgi, or even Cyclopean 
makes the charm. Our pleasure is in w'alls. But to make conjecture u|jon 
the Aibulons, tlie dubious, the uncx- monuments beyond centnnes -^o 
plained. In the ecstacy of ignorance count by thousands of years, and 
tiic reader stands by the side of Mr make out of them a dream that shall, 
Layard, w'atching the exhumation of like an Arabian magician, take the 
the unknown gods or demons of Nine- dreamer back to the Flood — is a 
veil. “ Ignorance is bliss,” — for the happiness enjoyed by few. We 
subject-matter of ignorance is fact — never envidd traveller more than 
fact isolated— or the broken links in w’e once did that lady who came 
time’s long chain. The mind longs suddenly upon the Etrurian mond- 
1 0 fabricate, and connect- Were it pos- ment, in wdiich there w'as just aperture 
sible that other sibylline books should enough to see for a moment onl^ a 
be offered for sale, it w'Oiild be pro- sitting figure, with its look and drapery 
fcrablo that Mr Murray should act the of more than thousands of years ; who 
part of Tarquin than publish them as just saw it for a few seconds, pre- 
“ Hand-Books.” In tmth, curiosity, served onlvin the stillness of antiquit}”,* 
that happy ingredient in the clay of and falling to dust at herveij^breath- 
tho human mind, if so material an ex- ing. Not so ancient ^he monu- 
prossion be allowed, is fed by igiio- ment, but of like character the dis- 
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covery of him who, digging within that the Sarde nation are of Fhmnician 
the walls of his own house at Fortic^, origii, and that its antiquities are 
came upon marble steps that led him Fhoenician, or of a still earlier epoch, 
down and down, till he found before In descending to more historic times, 


him, in the obscure, a white marble 
equestrian statue the size of life. If 
one could bo made a poet, these two 
incidents were enough. I^e interior 
of Sardinia has been hitherto a kind of 
terra incognita.’’ Mr Tjndalc must 
therefore have ascended and'descended 
its craggy or wooded mountains, and 
threaded its ravines, and crossed its. 
fertile or desolate plains, with no com- 
monfeelingof expectation; and though 
the frequent “ Noraghe” and “ Sepol- 
ture do is Gigantes,” and their accom- 
panying strange conical stones, were 
not of a character to $11 him with that 
amazement produced by tlie above- 
incntioiied incidents, they were suin- 
ciently mysterious, and the attempt 
to reach them in some instances suili- 
cicntly advcntiirous — to keep alive the 
mind, and stir the imagiiiatiou to tlie 
working out visions, and conjuring up 
the seeming-probable existences of tlu^ 
past, or ^vildcr dreams, in such vancty 
as reason deduced or fiincy willed. 
On one occasion lie descended an aper- 
ture, in a domed chamber of aNoraglie, 
groped his way through a subterranean 
passage, and came upon some finely- 
pulverised matter, “ about fifteen 
inches deep, which at first appeared 
to be earth, but on scraping into it 
weKv)M eralhuman bones, some broken 
and others mouldering ^way on being 
touched.” But here the reader unac- 
quainted with Sardinia, as it may be 
pitsumcd VC 17 many arc, may ask 
something about these Xoraghe, with 
their domed chambers, and the Sepol- 
ture. There may be a prclimimiry 
inquiry into the origin of the Inhabi- 
tants. Various arc the statements of 
difi'erent authors: without following 
chronological order, we may readily 
concur in their conclusions, that tlie 
island was peopled by I’honiicinn, Li- 
bytin, Tyrrhenian, Greek, Trojan, and 
other colonies — unless the disquisi- 
tions of some historians of our day 
would compel us to reject the Trojans, 
^in the doubt as to the existence of 
Troy it^lf. But many of (hose may 
have boon ^idy partial, temporary 
immigrations, which found a people in 
prior poS%|Ssioh. The argument Is 
strongly in favour of the supposition 


we find the Carthaginians exercis- 
ing influence there as early as 700 
n.o., and that the island suffered 
severely from the alternate sway of clio 
rival powers of Rome and Carthage. 
And here we are disposed to rest, 
utterly disinclined to follow the laby- 
rinth of cniclties which the history of 
every people, nation, and language 
under the sun presents. 

If, at least for tHc present moment, 
a disgnst of history is a disqualifi- 
cation for the notice of such a work 
as this before us, the reader must be 
refen’cd to the book itself at once; 
luit there are in it so many subjects of 
interest, both as to customs, manners, 
and some characters that shine out 
from the dark pages of history here 
there, that venture on, not 
careful of the thread, but with a pur- 
pose of taking it np, wherever there 
may be a promise of amusement. 
There is little pleasure in recording 
how many hundreds of thousands Avere 
put to the sword by Carthaginians, 
Romans, and, subsequently, Vandals 
{ind Goths ; nor tlic various tyrannies 
arising out of contests for the posses-'* 
sion of the island, Avliich have been 
continually inflicted upon the pcoifie, 
by the European poAverS of Christ iim 
times. Mankind noA'er did, and it 
may be supposed never Avill, let each 
other alone. \Vc are Avilling to be- 
licA'c that peace and security, for 
any continuance, is not for man on 
earth, and that his nature requires 
this uniA’'crsal stirring activity of Jig- 
grossion and defence, for the develop- 
ment of his poAA'crs — and that out of 
this evil comes good. Whe^re Avould 
be virtue without sutfering ? Yet Ave 
are not ahvays in the humour to sit 
out the tragedy of human life. Tlienr 
are moments when the iwesent and 
real troubles of our oavii times press 
too heavily on the spirits, and avc 
shrink from the scrutiny of past re- 
sults, through a diead of a similar 
future, and gladly seek relief from 
bitter truths in lighter speculations. 
In such a humour Ave confess a dislike 
to biography, in which kind of reading 
the future docs cast its dark shadoAv 
before, and we arc constantly haunted 
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by the ghost of tho last pages, mid 
the earnest pursuits and perlfaps 
gaieties of the first. But what that 
last page of biography is, we find 
nearly every page of histoiy to be, 
only far sadder, and far more cruel. 
The man’s tale may tell us that at least 
lie died in his bed ; but history draws 
up the curtain at every act, presenting 
to the unquiet sight, •scenes of whole- 
sale tortures, poisonings, slaughters, 
and fields of unburied and mutilated 
carcsises. 

It is time to say something of these 
monuments of grc&t antiquity, the 
Noraghc, and what they arc, before 
speculating upon who built them. Wo 
extract the following account, unable 
to make it more concise : — 

All are built on natural or artificial 
mounds, whether in valleys, plains, or on 
mountains, and some arc partially enclosed 
nt a slight distance, by «a low wall of a 
similar construction to the building. 
Their essential architectural feature is a 
truncated cone or tower, averaging from 
thirty to sixty feet in height, and from 
<me hundred to three hundred in cirenm- 
forojicc at the base. Tho majority have 
}io basement, but the rest are raised on 
one extending either in corresponding or 
ill irregular shape, and of which the peri- 
meter varies from three hundred to six 
)iuiidrcd and fifty-three feet, the largest 
yet measured. The inward inclination 
of the exterior wall of the principal tow^er, 
which almost always is the centre of the 
building, is so well executed as to pre- 
hent, in its elevation, a perfect and con- 
liiiuously symmetrical line ; but some- 
timo'« a small portion of the external face 
of the outerworks of the basements, 
\>hicli are not regular, is straight and 
perpcMidicuhir ; sucli instances arc, how- 
ever, very rare. There is every reason 
to believe, though without positive proof 
- for none of the Noraghe are quite per- 
fect — that the cone was originally trun- 
cated, and formed thereby a platform 011 
its summit. The material of W'hich they 
are built being always the natural stone 
of the locality, we accordingly find them 
of granite, limestone, basalt, trachitiQ por- 
phyry, lava, and tufa; the blocks varying 
in shape and .size from three to nine cubic 
feet, while those forming the architraves 
of the passages are* sometimes twelve feet 
long, five feet wide, and the same in 
depth. The surfaces present that slight 
irregularity which proves the blocks to 
have been rudely worked by the hammer, 
but with sufficient exactness to form re- 
gtilar horizontal layers. With few excep- 


tions, the stones are not polygonal, but, 
w^n BO, are without that regularity of 
form which would indicate the nse of the 
rule; nor is their construction of the Cy- 
clopean and Pelasgic styles; neither have 
they any sculpture, ornamental work, or 
cement. The external entrance, invari- 
ably between the E.S.E. and S. by W., 
but generally to the east of south, seldom 
exceeds five feet high and two feet wide, 
and is often so small as to necessitate 
crawling on all fours. The architrave, as 
previously mentioned, is very large; but 
having once passed it, a passage varying 
from three to six feet high, and two to 
four wide, leads to the principal domed 
chamber, the entrance to which is some- 
times by another low aperture as small as 
the first. The interior of the cone con- 
sists of one, two, or three domed cham- 
bers, placed one above the other, and di- 
minishing in size in proportion to the ex- 
ternal inclination ; the lowest averaging 
from fifteen to twenty feet in diameter, 
and from twenty to twenty-five in height. 
The base of each is alwa}^ circular, but, 
when otherwise, elliptical; the edges of 
the stones, where the tiers overlay each 
other, are worked off, so that the exterior 
assumes a seniiovoidal form, or that of 
which tlie section would be a parabola, 
the apex being crowned witli a large flat 
stone, resting on the last circular layer, 
which is reduced to a small diameter.” 
“In the interior of the lowest chamber, 
and on a level with the floor, are fre- 
<[nently from two to four cells or niches, 
formed in the thickness of the masonry 
without external communication, varying 
from^ihree to six feet long, twci«^MJEour 
wide, and two to five high, and only ac- 
cessible by very small entrances. The 
access to the second and third chambers, 
as well as to the platform on the toj^of 
those Noraglie which have only one 
chamber, is by a spiral corridor made in 
the building, either as a simple ramp, 
with a gradual ascent, or with rough 
irregular steps made in the stones. The 
corridor varies from three to six feet in 
heig)it, and from two to four in width, 
and the outer side either inclines accord- 
ing to the external wall of the cone, and 
the inner side according to the domed 
chamber, or resembles in the sectiqp a 
segment of a circle. The eiitrance to 
this spiral corridor is generally in the 
horizontal passage which leads from the 
external entrance to the first-floor cham|^ 
ber of tlmcoiie; though sometimes it is 
by a smalFapertute in the chamber, about 
six or eight feet from thedbase, and very 
difficult of entry. The upper chambers, 
arc entered by a small pas^ge at right 
angles to this corridor; ana opposite to 
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this passage, is often a small aperture in 
the outer wall, having apparently no 
gular position, though frequently over tne 
external entrance to the ground floor ; 
while, in some instances, there are several 
apertures so made that only the sky, or 
most distant objects in the horizon, are 
visible.” 

Such is the description of these 
singular structures — when and by 
whom built ? Their number must have 
been very great indeed ; for although 
there have, ever been decay and ab- 
straction of the materials for common 
purposes going on, there are now up- 
wards of three thousand in existence ; 
yet, not one has been built during the 
last 2500 years. Not only is the 
inquiry, by whom, and vrhen were 
they erected, but for what pur]) 0 se ? 
On all these points, various opinions 
have been given. Mr Tyndale, who 
i.ns well weighed all that has been 
written on tl\p subject, is of opinion 
that they were built by the very early 
Caiiaanites, when, expelled from their 
country, they migrated to Sardinia. 
There are visible indications of other 
migrations of the Caiiaanites, but no- 
where are exactly, or even nearly 
similar buildings found. AVe know, 
upon the authority of Procopius, that 
in Mauritania were two columns, on 
which were inscribed in Phoenician cha- 
racters, “We are those who fled from 
the face of Joshua, the robbeivthe son 
ofiSftnp*” There is certainly akifid of 
similarity bctu ecu these buildings and 
the round towers of Ireland— a sub- 
ject examined by our author; but 
thCTC is also a striking dissimilarity in 
dimensions, they not being more than 
from eight to fifteen feet in diameter. 
But there is a tiiinulus on the banks 
of the Boyne, between Drogheda and 
Slaiic, Avlilch in its passages, domed 
chambers, and general Simensiqns, 
may And some affinity with the Sardc 
N«ra^he. It certainly is curious that 
an opinion has been funned, not with- 
oukisliow.of reason for the conjecture, 
that these people, whether as Canaan- 
Itcs, Phoenicians, or Carthaginians, 
reached Ireland ; and it is well known 
that the single specimen of the Cai'- 
thaginian language, in a jflissage in 
Plautus, is^l^ery intelligible Irish. 
It has been observed that when Cato, 
in the Roigan senate, uttered those 
celebrated and significant words. 


“ Delenda est Carthago,'* he was un- 
coni^ously fulfilling a decree against 
that denounced people. AYe should 
be unwilling to trace the dennneiation 
farther. Thcreare, however, fewthings 
more astonishing in history, than 
that so powerful a people as the (^.ar- 
thaginians were — the great rivals of 
the masters of the world, should have 
been apparently sO utterly swept from 
the face of the world, and nothing 
left, even of their language, but those 
few unintelligible (unless they be 
Irish) words in Plautus. 

The “ Sepulture do is Gigantes” 
should also be here noticed. 

« They may be described as a series of 
large stones placed together without any 
cement, enclosing a foss or vacuum, from 
fifteen to thirty-six feet long, from three 
to six wide, the same in depth, with 
immense flat stones resting on them as 
a covering ; but though the latter are not 
always found, it is evident, by a compari- 
son with the more perfect sepulture, that 
they once existed, and h.iye been destroyed 
or removed. The foss runs invariably 
from north-west to sonth-e.ast ; and at the 
latter point is a barge upright headstone, 
averaging from ten to fifteen feet high, 
varying in its form from the sqnare, ellip- 
tical, and conical, to that of three quar- 
ters of an egg, and having in many in- 
stances an aperture about eighteen inches 
square at its base. On either side of this 
still commences a scries of separate stones, 
irregular in size and shape, but forming 
an arc, the chord of which varies from 
twenty to forty feet, so that the wliolc 
figure somewliat resembles the bow and 
shank of a spear.” 

Their number must have been very 
great. They arc called sepulchres of 
giants by the Sardes, who bclicA'C that 
giants were buried witliiii them . There 
is no doubt that these Scpolture and 
Non.ghc were works of one and the 
same people. Mr Tyndale thinks, if 
the one kind of structure were tombs, 
80 were the other : we should draw a 
diflereut conclusion from their general 
contiguity to each other. It should 
be mentioned, that in the Noraghc 
have been found several earthenware 
figures, which arc 'described in La 
Marmora's work as PhoDiiician idols. 
There is another very remarkable ob- 
ject of antiquity — “ a row of six coni- 
cal stones near the Sopoltura^ standing 
in a straight line, a few paces apart 
from each other, with the exception 
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of one, which has been upset, and lies 
on the ground, but in the sketch is 
represented as standing. Iliey are 
about^ four feet eight inches high, of 
two kinds, and have been designated 
male and female, from three of them 
having two globular projections from 
the surface of the stone, resembling 
the breasts of a woman.'* He meets 
elsewhere with fivc^thers, there evi- 
dently having been a sixth, but with- 
out the above remarkable significance. 
We know, from Herodotus, that co- 
lumns were set un with female em- 
blems, denoting the conquest over an 
cfTcmiiiale people, but can scarcely at- 
tribute to these such a meaning, for 
they are together of both kinds. For a 
curious and learned dissertation upon 
the subject of these anthpiities, wc 
confidently refer the reader toMrTyn- 
dale’s book. 

After the mention of these singular 
monuments, perhaps of three thousand 
years ago, it may be scarcely worth 
wliile to notice the antiquities of, com- 
jjiiratively speaking, a modem date, 
Iloman or other. Nor do we intend 
to speak of the history of the people 
under the Jiomans or Carthaginians, 
and but shortly notice that kind of 
government under “ Giudici,” as 
princes presiding over the several 
provinces some centuries before the 
J^isan, Genoese, and Aragon posses- 
sion of the island, 'riie origin of this 
government is involved in much ob- 
scurity; there arc, however, docii- 
jnciits of the eleventh and t>velftli 
c(Mituries, which speak of preceding 
Giudici, and their acts. It would be 
idle to inquire why they were called 
Giudici : it may suffice, that the 
“judges” were the actual rulers. 

*“ It is supposed,” says our author, 
“ that the whole island was originally 
comprehended in one Giudicato, of 
which Cagliari was the capital ; but, 
in the course of time, the local inter- 
ests of each grew sufficiently self- 
important to cause a subdivision and 
establishment of sepai'ate Giudicati.” 
The minor ones were in time swal- 
lowed up by tluT others, and only four 
remained, of which there is a precise 
history, Cagliari, Arborca, Gallura, 
and Logudoro. 

To us, the government of Giudicati 
is interesting from its similarity to the 
condition of England under the Hep- 


tarchy. This similarity is traced 
tlii'ongh its detail by Mr Tyndale. 
The Giudici are mentioned as early as 
598, though there is no account of any 
direct succession till about 900. “ In 
both countries the ecclesiastics took a 
leading part in the administration of 
public affairs; and the hierarchy of 
Sardinia was as sacred and honoured 
as that of England, where, by the laws 
of some of the provinces of the Hep- 
tarchy, the price of the archbishop's 
head was even higher than that of the 
king's. It is unnecessaiy^ though it 
would be easy, to give further proofs 
of similarity in the institutions of the 
two countries; but those above are 
sufficient to show their analogy, with- 
out the appearance of there having 
been the sliglitcst connexion or com- 
munication with each other, or derived 
from the same origin.” Perhaps 
something may be attributed to the 
long possession of botk countries by 
the Romans. Wc have not certainly 
lost all trace of them in our owm. 

The government of the Giudici was 
not characterised by feudalism, before 
the Pisan, Cicnoese, and Aragon in- 
fluence. It did, however, become 
established in all its usual forms. 
Feudalism has, however, been abo- 
lished by the present reigning flimily ; 
and we trust, notwithstanding our 
author's evident doubts and suspicions, 
tha; thb change will ultimately, if not 
immediately, be for the hapF^ffi^ of 
the SardesI It requires a very inti- 
mate knowledge of a people, of their 
habits, their modes of thinking, ^^eir 
character as a race, as well as their 
character from custom, to say that 
this or that form of government is best 
suited to them. 

The constitution-mongering fancy 
is a very mischievous one, and is 
generally tfiat of a very self-conceited 
mind. There arc some among us, in 
high places, who have dabbled vSry 
unsuccessfully that way ; and there is 
now enough going on in tlie staft of 
Europe to read them a good lesson. 
Carlo Alberto is no great favourite 
with Mr Tyndale; yet we arc not 
sure that he has not done more wisely 
for Sardinia than If the barons had set 
aside their “ pride atA ignorance,” 
and made such “ spontaneous conces- 
sions” as we find elsewliere have not 
had vei 7 happy terminations. Wo 
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concludo the Mowing was written 
prior to events which throw rathcif a 
new light on the nature of constitu> 
tional reforms, as they are called: 

In Hungary and Sicily the nobles, 
with generous patriotism, voluntarilj'^ 
conceded, not only privileges, but 
pecuniary advantages, and the people 
have reaped the benelit. In Sardinia, 
the empty pride and ignorance of the 
greater part of the feudal barons 
always prevented such a spontaneous 
concession.” We beg MrTyndale to 
reflect upon the peculiar benefits those 
two happy people arc now reaping. 
A man cannot tell his own growth of 
mind and charactei*, how he comes to 
be what he is; but ho must have little 
reflection Indeed not to know, that, 
under other circumstances than those 
in wdiich he has been placed, he must 
have been a very diffei’ent man, and 
have required a very different kind of 
self, or other government, to regulate 
his own happiness. So institutions 
grow — and so governments. Paper 
changes arc very pretty pieces for 
declamation; but for sudden applica- 
cation, and that to all, whatever their 
condition in morals and knowledge, 
they are but “ orjfmra Xuypa,” and in- 
dicate bloodshed. 

To return, however. We ivill not 
dismiss the subject of the Giudici 
without the mention of two persons 
wh ose romantic histories sire Jnti- 
maTETT connected wdth Sardinian af- 
fairs. The celebrated Enzio, illegiti- 
mates on of the Emperor Frederick II. 
aqf} the Giudiccssa Eleonora. More 
than a century elapsed between these 
two extraordinary characters ; the 
benefits conferred on Sardinia by the 
latter may be said to still live in 
some of the excellent laws which she 
established. , 

Enzio, not a Sarde by birth, by' his 
marriage with Adelasia, a widow, 
Giudicessa of Torres, and Gallura, and 
a Q^rt of Cagliari, came into posscs- 
si<m of those provinces, and soon, by 
treaty and force of arms, became 
powerful over the whole island. The 
favourite son of Fre<lerick U., as a 
matter of course, be obtf/ned the 
enmity of Gregory IX., who had, by 
this marriafe, been foiled in his 
schemes upon Sardinia, through a 
marriage he contemplated between 
Adelasia and one of his own relatives. 


En^o bore an illustrious part in the 
warVaro of those times, between the 
Pope and the Emperor; and such was 
his success, that, after his celebrated 
engagement of the fleets near Leg- 
horn, and the capture of the prelates 
who had been summoned from, the 
Empire to the Pope — to prevent whose 
arrival this iirmaincnt>vas undertaken 
— Pope Gregory Hied in his hnndredtli 
year, his disease having been greatly 
aggravated by this disastrous event. 
The quarrel was, however, continued 
by his successor,^ Innocent IV., and 
the fortune of events turned against 
the Emperor. Enzio was taken pri- 
soner ill an unsuccessful battle near 
Modena, by tlic Ilologncsc^, and was, 
though liandsoincly treated, detained 
captive twenty years, during which all 
the members of his family quitted this 
life. He consoled the hours of his 
captivity by music and poetry, in 
w'hich he excelled, so as to have ob- 
tained eminence as a poet amongst 
the poets of Italy. Put he enjoycil u 
still sweeter soiace. When he had 
been led In trinm])h as ])risoiier into 
Bologna, in his t>\enty-fifth year, so 
early had he distinguished himself as 
a warrior, the beauty of his person, 
aiulthc elegance of his deportment, 
awakened in all the tenderost sym- 
pathies. An accomplished maidiMi of 
Bologna, Lucia Viadagoli, besides the 
pity and admiration which all felt, en- 
tertained for him the most ardent 
passion ; an intimacy ensued, and the 
passion was as mutual as it was ar- 
dent. From this connexion, as it is 
said, arose the founder of tlie family 
ofBentivoglio, who were, in after years, 
the avengers of Ills siifferings, and 
lords over the proud republic. He 
had likewise obtained the devoted at- 
tachment of a youth, Pietro Asinclli ; 
through this faithful ftlend, a plan was 
laid down for his escape, which was 
very nearly successful. He was car- 
ried out in a tun, in which some ex- 
cellent wine for the king Enzio's use 
bad been brought, llis friends Asiii- 
elli and Rainer iode’ (^onfalioneri were 
waiting near, with horses for his es- 
cape, wlieii a lock of beautiful hair, 
protruding from the barrel, was dis- 
covered, either by a soldier, or, as 
some say, a maid, or an old mad 
woman, for accounts vaiy . Alarm was 
given, and the prisoner resecured in 
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bis place of Goulmemcnt. Gonfal^neri all people to do homage, and swear fealty 
was arrested and executed: his mend tf the young prince, her son; aud wrote 


Asinelli escaped, but was banished 
for life. Enzio died in this captivity 
ill the 47th ycai' of his age, 15th 
March 127^, on the anniversary of 
his^ father the Emperor's death, and 
the saints' day of his beloved Lucia. 
He was bulled magnificently at the 
expense of the republic. It might 
have been recorded of him, that he 
possessed every virtue, had not his 
conduct to liis wife left a stain on his 


to obtain assistance from the King of 
Aragon, in restoring order in her Giudi- 
cato. Brancalione, encouraged by his 
wife’s intrepidity and success, asked per- 
mission from the King of Aragon to return 
to Sardinia with the promised auxiliaries; 
but the king, alarmed at the high spirit 
of the Giudicessa, prevented his departure, 
aud kept him in stricter confinement, 
under pretence of conferring greater 
honours on him. He was, however, at 
last allowed to depart, under certain 


name, llis early and ill-assorted mar- 
riage may oiler s<Jmc excuse for one 
who showed himself so amiable 011 all 
other occasions. He had ^von and 
governed Sardinia, and “ comiuered a 
great part of Italy, at an age when the 
vast majority of youths, even under the 
most favourable circumstances, are 
but beginning to aspire to glory aud 
active life; while, equally littiid for the 


heavy conditions, one of them being the 
siUTciider of Frederic, his son, as a host- 
age for the performance of a treaty then 
commenced. On his arrival at Cagliari 
in 1384, with the Aragonese army, he 
repeatedly besought his wife to submit to 
the king, in pursuance of the treaties. It 
ivas ill vain. Despising alike the pusillani- 
mous rccommcudation of her husband, 
and the tlireats of the Aragonese general, 
she for two years kept up a courageous 


duties of a peaceful statesman, he >vas, 
at the same eaily age, intrusted with 
a higlily important charge, and op- 
posed to the most subtle politicians.” 

Should any future Hesiod meditate 
another poem on illustrious women, 
Eleonora of Sardinia wdll have a coii- 
s])icuous placi* among the “Hoint.” 
This Giudicessa was bom about the 
middle of the fourteenth century. 
Her father was ^Mariano IV., Giudice 
of Arborea. She was married to 
Hraiicalcouc Doria, a man altogether 
inferior to his wife. On the de:Uli of 
lier brother IJgoiic IV., a man worthy 
ol* note, she assumed the govcriimenr, 
styling herself Giudicessa of Arborea, 
in tlie name of her infant sou ; in this 
she displayed a talent aud vigour 
superior even to her father. 


and successful warfuve against the latter, 
till lla^iug, by hev exertions, acquired an 
advantageous position, she commenced a 
treaty with her enemy respecting the 
sovereignty in dispute, aud for the de- 
liverance of her husband, wiio, during the 
whole of the time, was kept in close epu- 
fiiienicnt at Cagliari.” 

Filially, these terms of peace, so 
honourable to her, w’orc signed by 
Don Juan L, who succeeded his 
brother Fedro, who died hi 1;187. 

“ The peace was but ill kept, for Bran- 
cakvnio, wdieu at liberty, and oigLa.jpore 
under the influence of his high-minded 
wife, regained his courage, and in 1300, 
renewing the war more fiercely than ever, 
he coiitinned it for many years, without 
the Kings of Aragon ever reducing Eleo- 
nora to submission, or obtaining posses- 
sion of her dominions. She formed alli- 


The first occasion on wliich her cour- 
age and political sagacity were tried, was 
on the murder ofiier brother Ugonc, and 
his daughter Benedetta, when the insur- 
gents sought to destroy the whole reign- 
ing family, and to form themselves into a 
republic. Perceiving the danger which 
threatened the lives and rights of her 
sous, and undismayed by the pusillaiii- 
mouB conduct of her husband, who fled 
for succour to tH^ court of Aragon, she 
promptly took the command in the state, 
aud pk'cing herself in arms, at the head 
of such troops as remained faithful, 
speedily and entirely di.sco]nfited the 
rebels. She lost no time in taking pos- 
session of the territories and castles be- 
longing to the Giudici of Arborea, causing 


ances with Genoa, and, with the aid of 
their fleet, took such vigorous measures 
that nearly the whole of Logoduro was in 
a ijiort tiimfsubdued ; while Brancaleone, 
inspired by lier example, reconquered Sas- 
sari, the castle of Osilo, aud besieged^hc 
royal fortresses of Alghcro and Chivia.” 

After this, Don Martino,*w’ho fuc- 
cceded his brother Don Juan I. of 
Aragon, made peace, which secured 
the prosperity and honour of Arborea 
dunng life of Eleonora. But thft 
extraormnary woman not ^nly, in a 
remarkable degree, exMbited the ta- 
lents of a great general, and the genius 
of a consummate politieian, but, for 
that age, a wonderful forethou^t, 
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sa^city, and humanity, in the fabri- 
cation of a code of laws for her people. 
As Debora judged Israel, and the 

H ie came to her for judgment, so 
t it be said of Eleonora. 

The Carta di Logu, bo called from its 
being the code of laws in her own do- 
minions, had been commenced by her 
father, Mariano IV., but being compiled, 
finished, and promulgated by Eleonora, to 
her is chiefly due the merit of the under- 
taking, and the worthy title of enlightened 
legislatrix. It was first published on 
11th April 1395, and by its proTisions, 
the forms of legal proceedings and of 
criminal law are established, the civil and 
customary laws defined, those for the pro- 
tection of agriculture enjoined, the rights 
and duties of every subject explained, 
the punishments for offences regulated ; 
and, in these last provisions, when com- 
pared with the cruelty of the jurispru- 
dence of that age, we are struck with the 
humanity of the Carta dc Logu, and its 
superiority to the other institutions of 
that period. The framing of a body of 
laws so far in advance of those of other 
countries, where greater civilisation ex- 
isted, must ever be the highest ornament 
in the diadem of the Giudiccssa. Its merits 
were so generally felt, that, though intend- 
ed only for the use of the dominions sub- 
ject to her own sceptre, it was some years 
after her death adopted throughout the 
island, at a parliament held under Don 
Alfonzo V., in 1421. Tliis great princess 
died of the plague in 1403 or 1404, re- 
gretted by all her subjects.” i. 

Wtite natural curiosities, the Antro 
de Nettuno, a stalactitic grotto, about 
twelve miles from Alghcro, is one of 
the most interesting. It was seen by 
Mf Tyndale under very favourable 
circumstances, he having been invited 
by the civic authorities to visit 
it ill the suite of tlie King of Sar- 
dinia. The Antro de Nettuno is 
under the stupendous clifls of Capo 
Caccia, close to the littfc islandp of 
Foradala. In parts of the grotto 
were corridors and galleries some 300 
or 400 feet long, reminding one, if the 
coffiparisen is ^owablc, of the Moor- 
ish architecture of the Alhambra. One 
of them terminates abruptly in a deep 
cavern, into which we were prevented 
descending.” Som.e of the columns, 
in different parts of the grotto, are 
from seveiitj^ eiglity feet in circum- 
ference, and the masses of drapery, 
drooping in exquisite elegance, are of 
equally grand proportions.” 


1^6 coast of Algliero is noted for 
thoTlnna maidna, of the mussel tribe, 
whoso bivalved shell frequently ex- 
ceeds two feet in length. As the 
shark Is accompanied by its pilot fish, 
so is this huge mussel by a diminutive 
shrimp, supposed to be appointed by 
nature as a watchman, but in fact the 
prey of the Pinna. The Pinna is fiis- 
tened by its hinges to the rock, and is 
itself a prey to a most wily creature, 
the Polypus octopedia. This crafty 
ereaturo may be seen, in fine weather, 
approaching its victim with a pebble in 
its claws, which it adroitly darts into 
the aperture of the yawning shells, so 
that the Pinna can neither shut itself 
close, to pinch oft‘ the feelers of the 
])olypiis, nor save itself from being 
devoured. The tunny fishery is of 
some importance to the Sardes. Mr 
Tyudalc was present at one of their 
great days of operation, the Tonnara. 
A large inclosurc is artificially made, 
into Avhich the fish pass, when the 
“ portcullis” is let down, and a great 
slaughter commences. 

Fears now began to be expressed 
lest the wind, which had increased, should 
make it too rough for the Mattanza-, but, 
while discussing it, a loud cryJbroko upon 
us of* Giiurda sotto’ — look beneath.’ The 
ever watchful liais, (commander,) whore 
eye had never been off its victims, in a 
moment bad perceived by their move- 
ments that they were making for tlic 
Faratico, and, obeying bis warning voice, 
wo all were immediately on our knees, 
bending over the sides of the barges, to 
watch the irruption, and, from the dead 
silence and our position, it appeared as if 
we were all at prayers. In less than two 
minutes the shoal of nearly 500 had pass- 
ed through. The well-known voice shouted 
out' Ammorsclla’ — ^* let down the portcul- 
lis,’- down it went amid the general and 
hearty cheers of all present; and the 
fatal Foratico, into which * liasciatc ogni 
speranza voi che entrate,’ was for ever 
closed on them.” 

Whatever foundation there may be 
for conjecture as to the origin of the 
races, and extent of Phoenician migra- 
tions, wo arc continually struck with 
the resemblance between the Sardes 
and the native Irish. There is the 
same indolence, the same recklessness, 
superetitiou, and Vendetta — that dis- 
regard of shedding human blood, and 
the same screening of the mui'derers^ 
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who, we are told, though well known, 
visit the the towns on ‘‘ festa ” Ays, 
fearlessly and with impunity. But 
the Vendetta of the Sardes is not only 
more excusable, from a habitual de- 
nial or perversion of justice, but it has 
its ^wn honourable and humane laws, 
not under any circumstances to be in- 
fringed, whicli place it in conspicuous 
contrast with the tbo common bar- 
barities and cruelties of our unfortu- 
nate sister island. 

The Sardinian “ fuorusciti ” arc 
not the Italian banditti. The term 
includes, with the robber, those who 
escape from the arm of the law, and 
the aveuger of injuries. These take to 
the mountains. The common robbei-s 
are few, and their attacks on passen- 
gers are for necessary subsistence, and 
more commonly for gunpowder with 
wliich they may obtain it. Those 
who escape from the consequences of 
crime for vengeance — ^Vendetta — are 
many ; but these, as we related, have 
their humane code, we might almost 
ray their romantic — for the presence 
of a woman is a perfect security. It is 
their law that no atrocity, no Ven- 
detta, is allowable when a woman is 
in the company. A foe travelling 
with wife or child is safe. A mclan- 
clioly instance of a breach of this law 
is thus given ; — 

“ A brigand was conducting his wife 
vn horseback through the mountains 
when he suddenly met his adversary, who, 
regardless of the conventional and living 
flag of truce, attacked and slew him, to- 
gether with his pregnant wife. The re- 
lations and friends of the deceased were 
not the only outraged parties ; a general 
feeling of indignation and vengeance was 
kindled throughout the whole province. 
Every bandit felt it to be a breach of 
tlicir laws of honour; and even the mur- 
tlcrcr’s partisans not only denounced the 
act, but ^ refused him the kiss of peace.’ 
The mangled corpses were conveyed home, 
and the friends of the deceased having 
sworn, on the body of the unfortunate 
Tcodora, a perpetual Vendetta against 
the family of the assassin, a system of 
revenge and bloodshed was framed and 
carried out to snolf an extent, that hun- 
dreds of victims, perfectly innocent of 
oven im^irect participation iu this single 
act of dishonour, fell iu all parts of 
CJallura.” 

Another characteristic story is told. 
A party of six females were sojourn- 


ing at a church, performing a “ No- 
vdha.” Some banditti, knowing this, 
descended from their mountains to 
visit them, and proposed the hospi. 
tality of the mountains. The women 
assented, and accompanied the ban- 
dits, who treated them with respect, 
and they closed their evenings with 
songs and dancing. The banditti kept 
watch the whole night guarding their 
fair guests : one of the bandits had 
been the rejected lover of one of the 
party, 'whose husband and other 
friends, hearing of this departure to 
the mountains, In fear and for ven- 
geance, collected in force to rescue the 
women. The bandits, in their descent, 
to conduct back their guests, met the 
other parly ascending. The pre- 
sence of women prohibited Vendetta ; 
a truce was therefore demanded, when 
the bridegroom and the rejected lover 
met, with feeUngs of past injuries, 
and fears of more recent on one side. 
Each had his gun cocked ; they felt 
them, and gazed at each other. Their 
lives were at instant peril, when the 
bride rushed into the arms of her hus- 
band, seized his gun, and discharged 
It ; then, placing herself in front to pro- 
tect him, she led him np to the bandit, 
and demanded from him his gun. Ho 
yielded it, and she discharged it also. 
The rest of the party pressed on, an 
explanation was given of the nature 
of the vftit, and both parties joined in 
a feast, and mutual explanatfdffsT of 
former differences were given and re- 
ceived, their Vendetta terminated, and 
a general and lasting reconciliation 
took place. Such quarrels are, how- 
ever, sometimes settled othei*wise than 
by Vendetta. The “ Paci ” arc recon- 
ciliations through means of the priest. 
The parties meet in the open air near 
some chapel, and such settlements arc 
perpetual, ilut another mode is pre- 
ferred, by “ Ragionatori ” or um- 
pires ; but appeals may be made frdfii 
these to a greater number, whose de- 
cision is final. An interestingninecoSte 
showing their power is thus told 

** It was the case of a young shepherd 
who had bee»too ardent in his advances* 
to a youi% maiden. On the youth de- 
murring to the decision as Jpo severe, the 
Ragionatori, indignant at his presumption, 
arose ffrom under the shady wild olive, 
and saying to the surprised spectators, 

^ wc have spoken, and done justice,’ saluted 
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'ihem aa4- tarned towards their homes. 
But one 4)f liis nearest relations, who Iras 
leaning against the knotted trunk of an 
oak, with his bearded chin resting on the 
back of his hand on the muzzle of his 
gun, raised his head, and, with a fierce 
look, extended his right hand to the 
Ragionatori:^Stop,friends !’he exclaimed, 
^ the thing must be finished at this mo- 
ment.’ Then turning to his nephew, with 
a determined and resolute countenance, 
and placing his right hand upon his chest, 
he said to him, * Come, instantly ! — either 

obey the verdict of the Bagionatori,or ’ 

The offender, at this deadly threat, no 
longer hesitated, but approached the 
offended party and sued for pardon. The 
uncle, thus satisfied, advanced, and de- 
manded for him the hand of the maiden ; 
the betrothal took place, and things being 
thus happily terminated, they betook 
tliemsclves to prepare the feast. 

We could wish th«at wc had space 
to describe an interview our author 
had with ona. of the Fuorusciti, and of 
his rescue of his guide from the Ven- 
detta. But we must refer to tlie book 
for this, and many other well-told in- 
cidents respecting these strange peo- 
ple ; and partlcidarly a romantic talc 
of “ 11 Kosario e La Balia,’' which, if 
not in all its parts to be credited, is 
no bad invention — ‘SS'c non e ccro e 
ben' trovato." 

VVe would make some inquiry into 
the habits and manners of the Sardes. 
We ha ve before observed their re- 
sdDTinUnce to the Irish. * A descrip- 
tion of the houses, or rather huts or 
hovels in the country, will remind the 
reader of the Irish cabin, where a 
hole in the roof serves for chimney, 
and the pig and the family associate 
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nuAity, to ascertain the use of so 
much water. They had no idea of 
this being an indelicate intrusion. 
Finding that the water was for a kind 
of cold bath, they were astonished-- 
What, wash in cold water? what is 
the good of it? do all your couptry- 
men do such things? ai’C they very 
dirty in England? we do not wash 
hj that way— W!iy do you?” Such 
were the questions, on the spot, which 
he was required to answer. But they 
were reiterated by the ladies below 
stairs, who expressed amazement at 
the eccentricities of the English. 

Hospitality is the common virtue 
of the Sardes. “ In most houses 
admitting of an extra room, one is 
set apart for the guests — the hospitals 
cubietdum of the Komaus — ready 
and open to all strangers.” It would 
be the highest offence to offer the 
smallest gratuity to the host, however 
humble, though a trifle may be given 
, to a servant. mia casa e plccola, 
ma il cuorc e grande,” (my house is 
small, but my heart is large,) was the 
apology on one occasion of his Caval- 
lante, on hLs arrivjil in Tcrapio, where, 
owing to the presence of the IHng, 
not a bed was to be had, and the 
CavaHantc earnestly entreated the use 
of his hospitality, which, indeed, 
seemed in the proof to boar no pro- 
portion to ills means of exercising it. 
Even the family bed was emptied of 
four children and a wife’s sister, in 
spite of all remonstrance, for his 
accommodation. 

Where hospitality is a custom 
stronger than law, inns offer few com- 
forts and fewer luxuries — the traveller 


on tenns of mutual right. Like Ita- 
lians in general, they are under a 
nervous hydrophobia, and prefer dirt 
to cleanliness, and, in cpmmon with 
really savage nations, lard their ^-hair 
with an inordinate quantity of grease. 
Washing is very superfluous, as if 
tjiey considered the removal' of dirt 
asthet&king off a natural clothing. 
Upon one occasion Mr Tyndale, arriv- 
ing at a Mend’s house, and retiring 
^to his room, sent his smant to re- 
quest some jugs of water, fpr ablution 
after a hot ride. This unusual demand 
put the wh(He habitation into commo- 
tion, and brought the host and seve- 
ral visitoiw in his rear, into the room, 
while Mr l?yndale was in a state of 


is supposed to brm|;, not only his 
own provisions, but ms own furniture. 
Our traveller arriving at Ozicri, a 
town with more than eight thousand 
inhabitants, ^^rnhie host” was asto- 
nished at the unreasonable demand of 
a bed. Finding how things were, Mr 
Tyndale stood in the court-yard, 
contemplating the alternative of pre- 
BCiiting some of Ids letters to parties 
in the town, when, he was attracted 
to a window on the other side of th& 
court, from whence this invitation 
issued : ^^Sir, it is impossible for you 
to go to the Osterla ; there is no ac- 
commodation fit for you. Apparently 
you are a stranger, and if you have 
no friends here, pray accept what 
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little ivo can do tor you.” He asc|ad- 
cd the stall's to thank Ills hostess, 
who sent for her husband, holding a 
high government appointment in the 
town, who received and entertained 
him as if they had been his intimate 
fricyds. On another occasion, in 
search of the Ferdas Lungas stones, 
antiquarian curiosities, he met a 
stranger, who, though going to Xa(^o 
in a great hurry, and anxious to re- 
turn for the Festa, on finding he was a 
foriiigner, insisted on accompanying 
liini, as he was acryiaintcd witli the 
way — “one of the many instances,” 
says Mr Tyndalc, “ of Sarde civility 
and kindness.” And such hospitable 
kindness he invariably received, 
whether in towns or among the 
poorest in the mountain villages, or 
more lonely places. It has been 
cynically ol)served, that hospitality is 
the virtue of uncivilised nations. 
However selfishly gratifying the exer- 
cise of it may liave been to tiiat 
wealthy Scotch laird, who said that 
his nearest neighbour, as a gentleman, 
was the King of Denmark, among 
such a peojde as the Sardes, it surely 
may be an indication of natural kind- 
ness, and, in some degree, of honesty, 
for our civilised roguery is a sore 
destroyer of opeu-housed hospitality. 

A royal return for hosi)itable care 
is, how^-er, not to be altogether re- 
jected. When the King of fcjardinia 
visited the islaiul, a shepherd of th (3 
little island of Talovara, the ancient 
Hermca, near the port of Terranova, 
of simple manners and notions, sent 
his majesty some sheep and wild 
goats, judging that the royal larder 
might not bo over-richly stored. His 
majesty properly, in turn, requested to 
know if he could grant him anything. 
The shepherd consulted his family 
upon all their real andimaginary wants, 
and finally decided against luxuries, 
bnt would not mind if the king gave 
him a pound of gunpowder.” On 
the i-oyal messenger, therefore, sug- 
gesting that ho should ask for some- 
thing else, the dUemma was greater 
than ever ; but, mter strolUng about, 
and torturing hia imagination for 
several minutes, ho suddenly broke 
out — Oh, tell the King of Terra- 
firma that 1 should like to bo the king 
of Tavolara ; and that if any people 
come to live in the island, that they 


must obey me, as the people obey 
him in Tcrra-firma.” What compro- 
mise his majesty made between the 
regal evoym and the pound of gun- 
powder, wc arc not told. Though we 
would by no means voucli for this 
shepherd’s story, which is neverthe- 
less very prol)al)le, wc can vouch for 
one not very dissimilar. 

Not very long since, a small farmer 
in a little village in Somersetshire, 
who prided himself on his cheeses, in 
a fit of unwonted generosity — for he 
was a penurious man — sent to her 
majesty (iuecn Victoria a prime 
cheese. A person given to practical 
jokes knowing this, bought an eigh- 
teenpenny gilt chain, and sent it in a 
letter, jmrporting to be from her 
majesty, appointing him her “well 
beloved” mayor of the village, in the 
document exalted into a corporate 
town, but \vhereof he, the said mayor, 
formed the sole body and whole 
authority. The ignorant x>oor man 
swallowed the bait, and called the 
village together: gave aii ox to be 
roasted whole, and walked at the head 
of Ihe invited j)rocession, wearing his 
chain of office ; and for several weeks 
exhibited the insignia of royal favour, 
the chain and royal autograph, at 
( hurch and at markets. It is a doubt 
if he be yet undeceived, and lowered 
from his imaginary brief authority. 
Wc |j|now not what our farmer would 
say to the use to wliicli the SarScs 
apply their cheeses, or what may be 
expected from a free trade with them 
in this article ; but we learn that ^o 
plentiful was cheese in the Donori 
district, in 1812, that sonic of it was 
used for manuring the ground, which 
practice would amount to throwing it 
away, for they are not given to any 
industrial njeans of agriculture. So 
fertHc w iis Sardinia under the Romans, 
that, in the last years of the sccoq^l 
Funic wai', com was so abnndant that 
it was 'sold for the mere price of yjo 
freight. Should the reader b8 curious 
to know the result of this cheapness, 
he may sec it in tlic present condition 
of Sardinia compared with its former,^ 
a popnlatioii diminished from about 
two millions to about five hundred 
and twenty-four thousaffd, and fuU 
three quarters of the land uncultivated. 

The “ Attitu,” or custonf of mourn- 
ing around the body of the dead, will 
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bring to mind, to those who have wit- tenjpts to suppress them by authority 
ncssed such a ceremony, the Iwsh would only tend to perpetuate them, 
hovel. The “ Condneti ” arc ever It would be very silly, for instance, to 
more vehement than the uerc ploran- issue a proclamation against “ May 
tihm. The word Attitu is supposed to day,” or to remind the innocents who 
be derived from thea^o; of the Homans, crown the Maypole that tlicy arc fol- 
but it was not an original word lowing a pagan and not very d^pent 
of their language, nor may it have worship and ceremony. Superstitions 
been so with the Greeks, from whom are the natural taros of the mind, and 


they took it. .The Sarde Attitadores 
arc thus described, and the description 
perfectly answers to exhibitions wc 
have witnessed in some remote parts 
of Ireland. “ They wear black stulV 
gowns, with a species of Capucin 
iiood, .and, maintaining a perfect si- 
lence, }issume the air of total ignorance 
as to there having been a death in the 
family, till, suddenly and accidentally 
seeing the dead body, they simulta- 
neously commence a weeping, wail- 
ing, aiul^ gnashing of teeth, accom- 
panied with groans and ejaculations, 
— tearing thoir hair, throwing them- 
selves on the ground, raising their 
clenched fists ingniacall}' to heaven, 
and carrying on the attitudes and ex- 
pressions of real anguish.” It is cu- 
rious that the “ ailiiion” of the Greeks 
is traced to the Phmuicians, and, ou 
the authority of Athenams, “Linus 
was a mythological personage, who 
gave his name to a song of a mourn- 
ful character,” It is said that the 
Phoenician “Lin” signifies complaint. 

It w ould be well if writerS, es])eci- 
altynavcllcrs, would exercise a little 
more forbearance in speaking of the 
superstitions of the people amongst 
v^hoin they are thrown. It is too 
prevalent a custom to attribute every 
superstition to the priesthood, where- 
jis the mere traveller can scarcely be 
able to distinguish what belongs wholly 
and hereditarily to the people, and 
what the priests enjoin. , Wc suspect 
ill most instances the foundatiomis in 
^he people, and that the priests could 
not, though in many cases it may be 
mlmittcd they would not, put a stop 
to' thenf. They would too often lose 
their influence in the attempt, and 
find themselves compelled to acquiesce 
in practices and ceremonies of which 
they do not approve, '^liosc who 
treat mth contempt and ridicule the 
superstitions of other countries do not 
scrutinise those of their own. It is true 
oars arc M*earing out, And before their 
expiration become vciy innocent: at- 


S]|^'iiig up spontaneously, and among 
the wheat, too, it should be observed ; 
and wc should remember the warning 
not to be over eager to uproot the 
tares, lest we upyoot the wheat also. 
It is the object of traved to gratify 
curiosity, and the nature of travel to 
increase the appetite for it. It is, 
therefore, like wholesome food, which 
by giving health promotes a fresh re- 
lish ; but there arises from this tra- 
veller’s habit a less nice distinction as 
to quality, and at length a practised 
voracity is not dismayed by (piaiitity. 
The inquirer is on the look-out, and 
overlooks but little ; and in all Roman 
Oatliolic countries there is no lack of 
infidels, happy to have their tongues 
loosened in the presence of qucsiiou- 
ing Englishmen, and to pour into their 
listening cars multitudes of tales, fab- 
ricated or true, as it may chance, with 
a feeling of hatred for the religion of 
their country — for the superstition of 
unbelief is inventive and persecuting. 
Wc are not for a moment n^ditating 
a defence of Romish superstitions, but 
we think they arc too widespread, 
and too mixeil up with the entire habit 
of thought 'of the general population, 
to render a sudden removal possible, 
or every attempt safe. The. reforma- 
tion will not commence with tlic un- 
learned. In the meanwhile, there is a 
demand on the traveller’s candour and 
benevolence for the exercise of for- 
bearance; for wc doubt if a foreign 
traveller in our own country would 
not, were he bent upon the search, 
pick iij), amongst both our rural and: 
town population, a tolerably large col- 
lection of the “ Admiranda” of super- 
stition, and sectarian and other saints, 
with surprising lives and anecdotes, 
to rival the Romish calendar and the 
“Aurca Leggenda.” Wc offer these 
few remarks, because wc think oiir 
author in his antl-popish zeal, and 
abhorrence of ‘^ignorance,” is too 
much inclined to sec all the wrong, 
and overlook the good in— shall wc say 
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the superstitions- ho meets with, |nd 
to conclude that the clergy encourage, 
where, and possibly wisely, they 
onljr tolerate. It may not be amiss 
here* to refer to a fact narrated by our 
author, that a C'apucin convent at 
Ozieri is at present indebted for the 
seventy with which its laws are 
mforced, to the interference of the 
bishop, not to establish but to put 
down a pretended miracle. A nun 
had announced that she had received 
the ^‘stigmata;'’ pilgrims flocked, and 
oflerings were made. The bishop 
riiispecled, perhaps *more than sus- 
pected, fraud, caused a strict inquiry, 
and the miraculous Stigmata disap- 
])cared. But let us come to an in- 
stance whore the clergy encouraged, 
or, to bo candid, assuming the perfect 
truth of tlio narration, originated a 
superstitious fear. It is one that had 
so much reverence of a right kind in 
it, and so much of tmt/i at least In the 
feeling, if not in the fact, as may w'oll 
])ass for a kind of belief in the minds 
of those who propagated it. 

When tlie King of Sardinia visited 
the island, he caused some excavations 
to be made at IVrranova. Tombs 
were l)rokcn into, and the dead de- 
spoiled of their rings, buckles, and 
other ornaments; upon which, Mr 
Tyndale says, a heavy gale of wind 
and storm, having done some damage 
to tlie town, during the progress of 
digging up the gjaves, the priests 
assured the people, and the people 
reiterated the assiirauce, tliat the 
calamity arose from, and w'as a pun- 
ishment for haviug disturbed and dug 
up the tombs of the holy saints and 
martyrs ofTerraiiova 

Is the mark of admiration one of 
approbation or the reverse? We cannot 
believe it to be one of contempt, and 
arc sure oiir author would not wish to 
see the feeling — to the credit of human 
nature, a common one — eradicated. 
When the Scythians were taunted 
with flying before their invaders, they 
simply replied, “We will stay and fight 
at the burial places of our fathers.” 
".riiey considered ifb possession so w’ell 
worth preserving intact. 

When Mr Tyndale was receiving 
hospitality in a shepherd’s lint among 
the mountains, a Konnts arrived with 
a box of relics. The household within 
doors, a mother and daughters, placed 
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themselves on their knees before it. 
Thly embraced the box, and three 
times aflcctionately kissed it, and 
expressed dismay in their looks that 
their guest did not do likewise. He 
admits they looked upon him as an 
infidel, but they did not treat him, on 
that account, as Franklin’s apologue 
feigned that Abraham treated his 
unbelieving aged stranger guest, but 
bore with him, as the warning and 
reproving voice told Abraham to do. 
The poor liostess, in her ignorance, 
knew' not even w'hose relics she had 
reverenced, for hers w'as the common 
answer, when inquired of as to this 
particular — “ Senza dubbio la rcliqiiia 
d’una Santa delPaese, ben conosciuta 
da per tutto.” But tliis poor family 
superstition did not harden the heart ; 
the shepherd’s w'ife believed at least 
in the smictitt/ of some saint, and that 
veneration for a life passed in holiness, 
by whomsoever, demanded of her good- 
will to all, and kindly hospitality, and 
such as should overcome even the 
prejudice of an ignorant shepherd’s 
wife ; and therefore w’C must quote 
Mr Tyndale’s confession to this virtue 
of her faitli. “If the ignorance and 
superstitious credulity of my present 
hostess were great, her hospitality 
and generosity were no less. She 
soon recovered from her momentary 
horror of my heretical in'everence, 
and, thoitglr not the bearer of a holy 
relic, *it was with some difficiilry*! 
could get aw ay w ithout having several 
cheeses put into my saddle-bags ; and 
W'hen my repeated assurances that 1 
was not partial to them at Icngtli 
induced her to desist, she wanted to 
send her husband to bring me home a 
kid or a lamb. She w ould have con- 
sidered it an insult to have been 
oftered any payment for her gifts, had 
they .been even accepted ; and after 
repeated expressions of her wish to 
supply me from her humble stoi*o, wlJ 
parted wdtli a shower of mutual bene- 
dictions.” Wc have brought f& 
our remembrance patriarchal times, 
w'hen kids and lambs w'crc readily set 
before w^ay faring strangers. There 
have been^ and are, worse people in 
thi worhrthan those poor ignorant 
supei^stitions Sardes. • 

Not far from San Martino our tra- 
veller halted, to inquire Iws w'ay at 
an “ ovile,” the shepherd’s hut. It 
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may not be unsatisfactory to describe Wot quote the following as wortliy 
the dwellings whose inhabitants ire tho^notice of the Arundel Society, 


thus hospitable* The hut here spoken 
of was rude enough-— a mass of stones 
in a circle of about twelve feet dia- 
meter, and eight feet high, with a 
conical roof made of sticks and reeds. 
The whole family had but one bed ; a 
few ashes were burning in a hole in 
the ground; a bundle of clothes, some 
flat loaves of bread, and three or four 
pans, made up the inventory of goods. 
The shepherd was preparing to kill a 
lamb for his family, yet he olferod to 
accompany the straugcr, wJiich he 
did, and went with him a distance of 
three miles. “ After showing me tho 
spot^ and sharing a light meal, I 
offered him a triric for his trouble; 
but lie indignantly refused it, and, on 
leaving to return home, gave me an 
adieu with a fervent but court(‘OU.s 
demeanour, >vhich would have shamed 
many a initrQid and coronetiMl head.” 
We are not, however, to eoncliule 
that all the shepherd districts, how- 
(?ver they may bear no reproach on 
the score of hospitality, are regions of 
Innocence and virtue. AV’'e are told, 
on the authority of a l^nlre Angius, 
that the people of Jlniiorva arc quar- 
relsome and vindictive ; and a story 
j« told of their envious character. A 
eertaiii Don I'ielrino rrnnas was the 
owner of mucli cattle, and ninety- 
nine flocks of sheep : lie w as assassi- 
na4o4*on the very (lay he. had brought 
the number to a hundred, ibr no other 
reason than out of envy of his happi- 
ness. And here i\Ir Tyiidalc remarks, 
iif a note, a French translator’s care- 
lessness. “ Valery, in mentioning 
the circumstance, says that ho was 
nuirdorcd ‘ le jour meme oil il atteign- 
ait sa centiinne aim('*e.’ ” Tlu‘ words 
l»rofessed to be translated arc. 

Padrone di Pfreggi di pc^ori, 
Iriicidato ncl giorno istesso che ci 
fkincva fonnavsi la centessima.” 

The reader will not expect to find 
a^oount^' of many treasures of the 
fine arts in Sardinia. Convents and 
churches arc, however, not without 
•statues and pictures. Nor do the 
' ch rgy or inmates of convents possess 
much knowledge on the sfibjcct. Jff 
a picture i* pronounced a Micliacl 
Angelo, without doubt the possessors, 
with a cljarming siinplicily, would 
irwjuive “ wdio Michael Angelo tvas.” 


particularly as it is out of the general 
tourings of connoisseurs. 

^^Thc screen of the high altar (the 
church at Ardara) is covered with por- 
traits of apostles, saints, and martyrs, 
apparently a work of the thirteenth or 
early part of the fourteenth century ; 
and, iiotwithstancKng the neglect and 
damp, the colours and gildings arc still 
bright and untarnished. Many of them 
are cxiiuisitely finished, with all the 
fineness of an Albert Purer and Holbein, 
and will vie with t!ie best specimens of 
the early masters in the gallery of Dres- 
den, or the Pinakotlieke at Munich.” 

Viilory, tho mist ranslator just men- 
tioned, is in ecstacy in his notice of 
these works. He considers them 
w' 0 )*thy the perpetuity w'hich the 
graver alone can give them, and con- 
sidera how' great their reputation 
wmld be had they found a J^anzi, a 
d'Aginconr, or a Cicognara. 

Wc have now travelled with our 
agreeable, >vell-infonnccl author over 
much countiy — ^^vlld, and partially cul- 
tivated; have speculated with him 
upon all things that attracted atten- 
tion by tlic w'ay; I'ud, though the 
roads have been somewhat rough, wc 
have kept our tempers pretty well — 
no light accomplishment for fellow- 
travellers; and our disputes have 
been rathm* amusing than serious. 
AVc now' enter with him the capital 
(»f Sardinia — Cagliari. AVo shall not 
follow' liim, how'ever, through the mo- 
dern town, though there can be no 
belter cicerone ; nor look in at the 
museum, fearful of long detention ; 
not ev(Mi to examine the ]*h/cnician 
curiosities, or discuss the identity in 
character, with them, of some seals 
foii-id in the bogs of Ireland ; or to 
speculate with Sir George Staunton 
a.s to their Chinese! origin, and how” 
they unaccountably found themselves, 
some in .an Irish bog and some in 
cxcavfitcd earth in Sardinia, and from 
thence into the museum at Cagliari. 
We arc content to visit some Homan 
antiquities, and reau inscriptions prob- 
ably of the ago of the Antonincs, or 
of an earlier period. The monuments 
arc sepulchral : one is of a very in- 
teresting character. It is of some ar- 
chitectural' pretensions — in honour of 
an exemplary wife, who, like Alces- 
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tis, is said to have died for her h|s- reader— we say general reader, for, 
hand. The prose tale, were it in ex- wliltcver be his taste or pursuit, he 
istence, might have told, perhaps, how will find amusement and information, 
l^omptilla— for that iaJier name — at- The work is a full work. If the 
tended her liusband in a sickness, reader be an antiquary, he will b(5 
caught his fever, and died, while he gratified with dcop research and his- 
recovered. The inscriptions are many, toric lore; if an economist, he will 
Some have been made out tolerably have tabular detail and close statis- 
wcll : they are in Latin and Greek, tics ; an agriculturist, and would he 
One, in Greek, has ^ much tender- emigrate from his own persecuted 


ness, that, deeming it quite worthy the 
melancholy cadence of verse, we have 
been tempted to substitute our own 
translation for that of Mr Tyndale in 
prose, with which ’wb arc not quite 
satisfied. 

Ptimptilla, from thy rtcw-cmbalmcd earth, 
Which mournful homage of our love rcceivex. 

May fairest lilies rise, 

Pale ilow'rets of a sad funereal hirth — 

Aud roses opening their scarce-blushing leavc.'^. 
Of tenderest dyes, 

Aud violets, that from their languid eyes. 
Shed perfumed shower— 

And blessed amaranth that never dies . 

O ! he thyself a flower. 

I’ll’ inisnl lied snow-drop— being and witue>s 
tnic 

or thy pure self, o’cii to perpetual years — 

A- erst a ilowVt fair Narcissus grew — 

And JJyadnthns all bedewM wirh tears. 

Tor when, now in the tremulous hour 
doiilh, 

JTrr -poiise Philippus near to Lethe drew 
If is nuresisling lips and fainting breath, 

A woman's duteous vow she vowM— 
And gently put aside his drooping head, 

Aud fu r fii-m presence to the w^aters howM, 
And drnnk tbu fatal stream instead. 

iSuch perfeoT union did stern Death didilo, 
Th’ unwilling husband and the willing wife — 
Wilhiifi: to die, while he, now loathing life, 
'riirouiji the dear love of his devoted bride — 
Still lives, and W’cepa, and prays that he may 
die — 

That his released spirit to hers may fly, 

And mingled evennore with hers abide. 

Ill taking leave of our author, tvc 
coufi<leully recommend the three 
N'^dumes oil Sardinia to the general 


lands, he will learn the nature of soils, 
their capabilities, and how fair a field 
is oifered for that importable and ex- 
portable commodity, liis industry, so 
much wanted in Sardinia, and so little 
encouraged at home ; if a sportsman, 
licsidcs the use of the gun, which he 
knows already, he will be initiated 
into the mystery of tunny fishing, 
and, would he turn it to his profit, 
have license to dispose of his gamc. 
jS"ay, even tlu‘ wide-awake shop- 
keeper may leai'ii how to set up his 
‘‘ .store in Sassari or Gagliari, and 
what stock he had best take out. If 
h*.* be a neer-do-weel just returned 
from California, aud surprised into 
tile possession of a sackful of gold, Mr 
Tyndale will conduct him to the 
Barathra into which he may flirow it, 
whether they be sea-fisheries or land- 
inars]jt‘<; or into whose pockets ho 
may deposit the woaltli, wIkjsi', burthen 
he is of course wearied in bearing, for 
the excitement of generosity in be- 
coming a 4 )encfactor, or for the amuse- 
ment ^f corrupting. '• 

The work is indeed a guide book,*’ 
as well as much more, I'ov it tells every 
one what he may do profitably or 1111- 
jwo^tably in Sardinia — whether as 
traveller and private speculator, mind- 
ing his own concerns; or as an enthu- 
siastic disi)orsor of ignorance, and 
renovator of the customs, manners, 
religion, and political condition of a 
peopip as unfiko his own race and 
kindred as possible. 
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THE CAXTONS-— PABT XiV. 
CHAPTEft LXXX. 


There would have been uothiug in 
what had chanced to justify the sus- 
picions that tortured me, but for my 
impressions as to the chai*acter of 
Vivian. 

Header, hast thou not, in the easy, 
careless sociability of youth, formed ac- 
quaintance with some one, in whose 
more engagingorbrilliantqualities thou 
liast — ^not lost that dislike to defects 
or vices which is natural to an age when, 
even while wc err, we adore what is 
good, and glow with enthusiasm for 
the ennobling sentiment and tlie vir- 
tuous deed — ^iio, happily, not lost dis- 
like to what is bad, nor thy quick 
sense of it,— but conceived a keen in- 
terest in the* struggle between the bad 
that revolted, and the good that at* 
tracted thee, in thy companion? Then, 
perhaps, thou hast lost sight of him 
for a time — suddenly thou heareat 
that he has done something out of the 
way of ordinary good or common- 
place evil : And, in cither— the good 
or the evil — thy mind runs rapidly 
back over its old reminiscences, and 
of cither thou sayest, “ How natural ! 
— only So-and-so could have done this 
thing!” 

•^Tlins I felt respecting Viviaril The 
most remarkable (pialitics in his cha- 
racter were his keen power of calcula- 
tion, and his unhesitating audacity—: 
qualities that lead to fame or tq^n- 
famy, according to the cultivation of 
the moral sense and the direction of 
the passions. Ha<l I recognised those 
qualities in some sigency apparently 
of good — ^and it seemed vet doubtful if 
Vivian were the agent— should^havc 
cried, It is ho ! and the better angel 
^las triumphed !” 'With the same (alas ! 
with a yet more impulsive) quickness, 
^hen #he agency was of evil, and 
th^gent equally dubious, I felt that 
ttEB qualities revealed the man, and 
^at the demon bad prevailed. 

Mile after mile, stage ^ter stage, 
were passed, on the dreary, intermin- 
able, high^mrth road. 1 narrated to 
my companion, more intelliffibly than 
I had jeJedone, my causes for appre- 
hension. The Captain at first listened 


eagerly, then checked mo on the sud- 
den. There may be nothing in all 
thisl” he cried. ^^Sir, we must be men 
hero— have ourlieads cool, onr reason 
clear : stop !” And, leaning back in 
the chaise, Roland refused further con- 
versation, and, as the night advanced, 
seemed to sleep. I took pity on his 
fatigue, and devoured my heart in 
silence. At each stage wo heard of 
the party of which we were in pursuit. 
At the first stage or two wo were less 
than an hour behind ; gradually, as wo 
advanced, we lost ground, despite the 
most lavish liberality to the postboys. 
I supposed, at length, that the mere 
circumstance of changing, at each re- 
lay, the chaise as well as the houses, 
was the cause of our comparative 
slowness ; and, on saying this to Ro- 
land, as we were changing horses, 
somewlicre about midnight, he at once 
called up the master of the inn, and 
gave him his own price for permission 
to retain the chaise till the Journey's 
end. This was so unlike Roland's ordi- 
nary thrift, whether dealing with my 
money or his own — so unjustified by 
the fortune of cither — that 1 could 
not help muttering something in apo- 
logy. 

• ‘‘ Can you guess why 1 wiis a 
miser?” said Roland, calmly. 

“ A miser ! — any thing but that ! Only 
prudent — military men often are so." 

“ 1 was a miser,” repeated the Cap- 
tain, with emphasis. I began the. 
habit first when my son was but a 
child. I thought him high-spirited, and 
wifi a taste for extravagance. ‘ AVcll,’ 
said I to myself, ‘ I will save for him ; 
boys will be boys.’ Then, afterwards, 
when he was no more a child, (at least 
ho began to have the vices of a man !) I 
said to myself, ' Patience, he may re- 
form still ; if not, I will save money 
tlmt 1 may have power over his self- 
inlhrcst, since I hiave none over his 
heart. I will bribe him into honour 1 * 
And then — amL then — God saw that 
I was very proua, and 1 was punished. 
Tell them to drive faster— faster — 
why, this is a snail’s pace I” 

All that night, all the next day, till 
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towards the cvoiiiug, we pursued |)ur 
journey, without pause, or other food 
than a crust of bread and a glass of 
wine. 13ut Ave now picked up the 
gi-ouiid Avo had lost, and gained upon 
the carriage. I'hc night had closed 
in when Ave arrived at the stage at 

Avhich the route to Lord N ’s 

branched from the direct north road. 
Ainl here, making oxwc usual iiniuiiy, 
my Avorst suspicions Avere confirmed. 
Tlic carriage we pursued had changed 
horses an hour before, but had not 
taken the AA^ay to Lord N ’s ; — con- 
tinuing the direct rotid into Scotland. 
'I'lie people of the inn had not seen 
the' lady in the carriage, for it AA'as 
already" dark, but the niaii-servaiit, 
(wliose livery they described) had 
ordered the horses. 

The last ho])e that, in sj)Ite of ap- 
]»onraiiccs, no Iroachery had been de- 
signed, hero A^aiiishcd. 'fhe Captain, 
at first, seemed more di.-mayod than 
myself, but he reeOA'cred more quickly. 
“ \V(‘, nill continue the journey on 
horseback,'’ he said ; and hurried to 
the stables. All o^‘Ctions vanished 
at the sight of his gold. In Ha’C 
minutes avc wen; in the saddle, with 
a pestilion, also mounted, to accoin- 
j)any us. AVo did the next stage in 
little more than t^^o-lhirds of the time 
Avhicli AVC should have occupied in 
our funner mode of travel — indeed, 1 
found it hard to keep pace Avilli Ro- 
land. AVe remounted ; we were only 
twenty-live minutes behind the car- 
riage. ^\v felt eontident that wc 
sliould overtake it before it couUl 
reach the next town— the moon Avas 
lip — wc could see far before us — wc 
rode at full speed. ^lilestone after 
milestone glideil by, the carriage Avas 
not visible. Wo arrived at the post- 
town, or rather village ; it contained 
but one posting-lioiise. Wc were long 
ill knocking up the ostlers — no car- 
riage had arrlA'cd just before us; no 
carriage luul passed the place since 
jioon. 

What mystery Avas this ? 

“Back, back, boy!” said 
with a soldier’s qiiifik Avit, and spurmig 
bis jaded horse from the yard. “ They 
Avili have, taken a cross-road or by- 
laiic. Wc shall track tliciii by the 
lioofs of the horses or the print of the 
wlicels.” 

Our postilion grumbled, and pointed 
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toBic panting sides of our horses. 

For answer, lloland opened bis 
liand — full of gold. Away avc went 
back through the dull sleeping vil- 
lage, back into the broad moonlit 
thoroughfare. '\>’’c came to a cross- 
road to the right, but the track we 
pursued still led usstraighton. Weliad 
measured back nearly half the Avay to 
the post-town at Avhicli Ave had last 
changed, Avhcii, lo ! there emerged 
from a by-lane two postilions and 
their horses. 

At that sight our companion, shout- 
ing loud, pushed on before us and 
bailed his fellows. A few words gave 
ns the information avc sought. A 
Avliecl had come olf the carriage just 
by the turn of the road, and the young 
lady and her servants had taken refuge 
in a small inn not many yards down 
the lane. The man-servant had dis- 
missed the post-boys after they had 
balt(Hl th(‘ir horses, saying they were 
to come again in the murnlng, and 
bring a blacksmith to repair the Avhccl. 

JJow came the Avheel olYV*’ asked 
Kolainl sternly. 

“ Why, sir, the lineh-pin was all 
rotted away, I suppose, and came 
out.” 

“ Did the servant get off the dickey 
after you set out, and before the acci- 
dent happened V” 

••Why. yes. lie said the Avhecls 
Averc gatfliiug lire, that they liad not 
the patent axles, and he had forgot^o 
have them oiled.” 

“ And he looked at the Avlieels, and 
shortly afterwards the linch-piucli 
came out ? — Kh r" 

“Anon, sir!'’ said the postboy, 
staring ; “ Avhy, and indeed so it AA'as!'’ 

“ Come 011^ Pisistratus, avc ave in 
time; but pray God — pray God — 
that — ” the t'^ptaiii dashed his spur 
into the horse’s sides, and the rest of 
bis AA'ords Avas lost to me. ^ 

A few yards back from the causc- 
AA'ay, a broad patch of green before it 
stood the inn — a sullen, old-ffshioncd 
building of cold gray stone, looking 
livid ill the moonlight, with black llrs 
at one side, throwing OA-or half of it a , 
dismal slij^low. So solitary 1 not a 
house, not a hut near it. If tl»y avIio 
kept the inn Avcrc such tliat villaiiy 
might reckon on their connivance, and 
innocence despair of their Hid— there 
Avas no neighbourhood to alarm— no 
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refuge at hand. The spot was well 
chosen. ' 

The doors of the inn were closed ; 
there was a light in the room below ; 
but the outside sliuttei's were dr»awn 
over the windows on the first floor. IVIy 
uncle paused a moment, and said to 
the postilion— 

“ Do you know” the back way to 
the premises 

“No, sir 5 I docs’nt often conic 
by this way, and they bo new folks 
that have taken the house — and I 
he«ar it don’t prosper over-much.” 

“ Knock at the door — w'c will stand 
a little aside w'hile you do so. If any 
one ask what you wMiit — merely 
say you would speak to the servant — 
that you have found a purse ; — here, 
lioJd up milio.” 

Roland and T had dismounted, and 
my uncle ’drew me close to the wall 
hy the door. Observing that my im- 
paticiuH! ill submitted to what seemed 
to me idle preliminaries, 

“ Hist!” yhispered he ; “if there be 
anything to conceal within, they will 
not fin.swor’tlic door till some one has 
iTconnoitrcd : wore they to see ns, 
tlioy would refuse to opon. But see- 
ing only llio ]v»slb«)y, w'hom they wdll 
■*npposc at fir^t to 1‘C one of those who 
brought the carriage — they will have 
no susi/h ion. He ready to rusfii in the 
liioment the door is unbarred. 

I\Iy un(‘I(*’s veteran expericiKjc did 
not deceive h»m. 'rhere was a long 
i'ileMcebef' ar any reply Avas made to the 
postijoy’s .Tiimninjis ; the light parsed 
to and fro I’aphily across the window', 
if persfHis were moving within. 
Roland made sign to the postboy to 
i.iKiOiv again : he <lid so twice — thrice 
— aiiil fit la-t, from an attic- window” 

'a tin* roof, a head obtruded, and a 
voice eru'd, “ AVho arc yr^^t ? — what do 
youw’antV” * 

" I’m tlie postboy at the Red Lion; 

T w”imt to sec the semnt with the 
Ijaiowni carriage; I have found this 
purse 1”* 

“ Oh, tliat’s all — w'ait a bit.” 

The head disappeared ; w”o crept 
along under the projecting eaves of 
the hoiisel w'O heard thc^ bar lifted 
from the oppr ; the door itself cau- 
tiously opfiafilij- one spring and 1 
stood within, aot xqr'back to tbo 
door, to adfiait.lfolkiKl. ■ - 

“IIo, hdpMtlveTOs!*— belpr* cried 
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ailttl voice, and I felt a hand gripe 
at t^Jbroat. 1 struck at random in 
the suid with eflect, for my 

blow" was followed by a groan and a 

Roland, ^ meanwhile, had detected 
a ray through the chinks of a door in 
the hall, and, guided by it, found his 
way into the room at the window of 
which w e had seen the light pass and 
go, while without. As he threw th(5 
door open, T bounde<l after him ; and 
saw” in a kind of i)arlonr, tw'o females — 
the one a stranger^ no doubt the hostess, 
tJie other the treaclicrous abigail. 
Their faces evinced their terror. 

“ Woman,” 1 said, seizuig the last, 
“whore is IVIiss TrevanionV” In- 
stead of replying, the woman set up 
•X loud shrii'k. Another light noxv 
gloamoil frmn the staircase, which 
immediately hiced the door, and I 
heanl a voice that I recognised as 
Peacock’s, cry out, “Who’s tliore? — 
w’hat’s the matter >” 

I made a rush at the stairs. A bnr- 
hy form (that of the landlord, an ho 
had recovered iH)m mv blow) <;)»- 
struclod my way for a moment, to 
measure its length on the lloor at tin; 
next. 1 Avas at tlie top of tbi? stairs, 
Pejicock ri‘Cognised me; recoiled, and 
cxlingiiUhcd the light. Oaths, cries, 
and siiricks, now resounded through 
the daik. Amidst them all, 1 sud- 
denly heard a voice exrlaim, “ Here, 
here! — help!” Ic Avas the voice of 
Fftiiny. I made ray Avay to the right, 
Nvjience the voice came, and received a 
violent blow. Fortunately, it fell on 
llie arm Avliich I extended, as men ilo 
Avho fec'l their Ava.y through the d.ark. 
It w*as not the right arm, and I seized 
and closed on my assailant. Roland 
noAV carac up, a caudle in his hand ; 
and .ttihat sight my antagonist, avIio 
AA^as no other than Peacock, slipped 
from me, and made a rnsh at tho 
stairs. Rut the Cntitaiii caught him 
with his grasp of iron. Fearing nothing 
for Roland in a contest Aviili any single 
foe, and all my thoughts bent on the 
r^puc of her avIiosc voice again broke 
on my ear, I had already (before the 
light of the candle which Boland held 
Avent out in the struggle between him- 
self andrcacock)cauf^t sight of a door 
at the end of the passage, and throwm 
myself against it : it was locked}, but 
it shook and groaned to my 
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“Hold back, whoever you are!” 
cried a voice from the room within, 
I’ar (liflerent from that wail of distrci?s 
which had ^;uided my steps. “ Hold 
buck, at the peril of your life !” 

The voice, tlie threat, redoubled my 
strength ; the door flew from its fast- 
enings. I stood in the room. I saw 
Fanny at my feet, clasping my liamh ; 
then, raising lierself, %he hung on my 
shoulder and murmured, “ Saved I” 
Opposite to mo, his face deformed ])y 
jiassion, his eyes literally ])lazing 
with savage fire, tys nostrils dis- 
tended, his lips apart, stood the man 
1 have called Francis Vivian. 

‘‘ Fanny — Miss Tre vaiiion — who t 
outrage — ^\vhat villany is this ? Von 
have not met this man at your free 
choice, — oh speak!” Vivian «?praiig 
iorwanl. 

“<iuc.stinn no one but ino, Uu- 
haml that lad}', — she is my betrothed 
— shall he my wife.” 

“ Xo. no, no, — don’t believe him,” 
>'ried Fanny; “ I have been betrayed 
hy my owii servants — broiigliL here, 
f know not how! I lieard my father 
'oas ill; I was on my way to him: 
ihar man met me here, and dan'd 
S'.”— 

“ 'Irevanioii — yes, 1 dared to 

•ay I loved you.” 

“ Protect me from him I — you will 
. roteet nil* iVoin him! ” 

Xo, madam ! ” said i voioe behind 
ine, in a dec]i tone, “ it is I who 
claim the right to protect you from 
that man: it is I. who now drav/ 
around \'on tlio arm of one. -sacred, 
•veil to him ; it is I who, from this 
s])Ot, lamich upon his head — a father’s 
s arse. Violator of the lieartli ! Dadled 
iMvisliev: — gtj thy way to the doom 
whit'll thtui hast chosen for tliysolf. 
(ii.il will bo merciful to me yet, and 
Live me a grave before thy course liml 
its close in the hulks — or at the gal- 
h'>ws 1 ” 

A sickness came over me — a terror 
froze my veins — I reeled back, and 
leant for support against the wall, 
lioland had pa.ssc(]^ his aimi round 
Fanny, and she, frail and trembling, 
f lung to his broad licart, looking 
fearfully up to his face. And never 
in that face, ploughed by deep emo- 
tions, and dark with unutterable sor- 
rows, had I seen an expression so 
grand in its wrath, so sublime in its 
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dcsjpaii*. Following the direction of 
his eye, stern and fixed as tlic look of 
one who prophesies a destiny, and de- 
nounces a doom, I shivered as I 
gazed upon the son. His whole 
frame seemed collapsed and shrink- 
ing, as if already withered by the 
curse : a ghastly whiteness ovci*sproa(l 
the check, usually glowing with the 
dark bloom of Oriental youth; the 
knce.s knocked together; and, at last, 
with a faint exclamation of pain, like 
the ciy of one who receives a death- 
blow, he bowed his face over his 
clasped liaiuls, and so remained — 
dill, but cowering. 

Instinctively I advanced and placed 
myself between the father and the 
son, murmuring, “ Sparc him; see. 
Ills own heart crushes him down.” 
TJien stealing to wards the son, I wliis- 
pered, “ Go, go; the crime was not 
committed, the curse can lie recalled.” 
But my words toucluid a wrong chord 
in that dark end rebellious nature. 
'J'he young man withdrew his hands 
iiastily from his face, aud reared hi.s 
‘Voiu ill passionate defiance. 

Waving me aside, ho cried, 
‘‘Aw’ayl I acknow ledge no authority 
over my aclioiis and niy fate; I al- 
low' no" mediator between this lady 
,iiid myself. Sir,” he continued, gaz- 
ing gloomily on his faiher — “ sir, you 
forgot our/compact. Our tics were 
•^evorcil, your power ovi‘r me an* 
nulled ; I resigned the name you bear ; 
to you ! was, and am .still, ns the dead. 

1 do’jy y<*iir rigiir to step between me 
•tiid tiaf object dearer to me than life. 

•'Oh ! ” (and here he stretched forth 
his iiands toivards Fanny) — “oh! Mis.s 
I'ro anion, not refuse me one 
prayer, however you condemn me. 
Let me sec yon alone but for one 
moment ; let" me but prove to you 
lhai, ::*tnlty as I may have been, it was 
noi from the base motivo-s you will 
liear imputed to me — that it was r.ot 
tlio heiress 1 sought to decoy, [t was^ 
the woman I sought to win ; oh I 
hear me” — 

“ No, no,” inunnured Fanny, cling- 
ing closer to Eoland, “ do not leave 
me. If, as i# seems, he is 3 - our son, I 
forgive him ; but let him go^I sTiud- 
dcr at his very voice ! ” 

“ Would you have me, indeed, an- 
nihilate the veiy memory of tnc bond 
between us ? ” said lloland, in OrhoUow 
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voice; “would you have me secrin 
you only the vile thief, the lawless 
felon, — deliver you up to justice, or 
strike you to iny feet. Let the me- 
mory still save you, and begone!” 

Again I caught hold of the guilty son, 
and again he broke from my gi*asp. 

“It is,” he said, folding his arms de- 
liberately on his breast, “it is for me to 
command in this house : all who are 
within it must submit to my orders. 
You, sir, who hold reputatum, name, 
and honour at so high a price, how can 
you fail to see that you would rob them 
from the lady whom you w'ould protect 
from the insult of my atfectiou ? Hoav 
ivould the w'orld receive the taleof^'oiir 
rescue of Miss Trcvaiiioii? how believe 
that — Oh pardon me, madam, — Miss 
Trc vaiilon — Fanny — pardon me — T 
am mad ; only hear me — alone — alone 
— and thou if you too say ‘ llegoue,’ I 
submit without a murmur; 1 allOAv 
no arbiter but you.” 

But Fanny kill clung closer, and 
closer still, to lloland. At that mo- 
ment I heard voices and the tranii>ling 
of feet below', and supposing that 
t!ie accomplices in this villany >verc 
mustering courage, perliaps, to mount 
to the assistance of their employer, I 
lost all the compassion that had 
hitlierto softeued my horror of the 
young man’s crime, and jiU the aw(', 
with which that confession, liad been 
jttended. I therefore, this, time, 
seized the false Vivian with a gripe 
that he could no longer shake oil’, and 
said sternly — 

“Bew'arc how you aggivavate your 
oflcncc. Tf strife ensues, it w ill not be 
bef w'ccii father and sou, and — ” 

Fanny sprang forward. “ Do not 
provoke this bad, dangerous man. I 
fear him not. Sir, I will hear you, 
and alone.” 4 

“Never!” cried I and lloland sim- 
» nltanconsly. 

Vivian turned his look fiercely to 
•'uic, apd with a sullen bitterness to 
his father, and then, as if resigning 
liis former prayer, he said— “ Well 
then, be it so ; even in the presence 
of those who judge me so severely, I 
will speak at least.” He«;msed, and, 
thro^higjnto his voice a passion 
that, had the repugnance at his guilt 
been less, would not have been with- 
out patfios, he continued to address 
Fanny: “I own that, when I first 
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sa^J^yon, I might have thought of love, 
as tlic poor and ambitions think oi* 
the w'ay to wealth and power. Thos(5 
thoughts vanished, and nothing re- 
mained in my heaii; but love and mad- 
ness. I was as a man in a delirium 
when I planned this snare. I knew 
but one object — saw but one hcavimly 
vision, fill, mine — mine at least in 
that vision — ar<« you indeed lost to 
me for ever!” 

There W'as that in this man’s tone 
and manner which, wdicther arising 
from accomplislnyl hypocrisy or actual 
if perverted feeling, would, I thought, 
find its way at once to the heart of a 
W'oman who, liowcver wTonged, had 
once loved him : and, with a cold 
misgiving, I fixed my twes on Miss 
'IVevanion. Her look, as she turned 
with a visible tremor, suddenly met 
mine, and I believe that she dis- 
cerned my doubt ; for after snficriug 
her eyes to rest on my owm, wdth 
something of mournful rcproacli, her 
lips curved as with the pride of her 
mother, and for the first time in my 
life 1 saw' ang(*r on he,r brow'. 

“ Jt is well, sir, that you liiw c thus 
spoken to nn? in the pn^s'ence of others, 
for in their presence 1 call upon yon 
to say, by that honour wdiich the son 
of this gentleman may for a w'hilc for- 
get, but cannot wholly forfeit,--! call 
upon you to say, whether by deed, 
TYortl, or sign, T, Frances Tre\ anion, 
ever gave you cause to believe- that I 
returned the fcfding yon say you 
entertained forme, or encouraged yon 
to dare this attempt to plac-c me in 
your pow'cr.” 

“No!” cried Vivian readily, but 
with a wTithing lip — “no; but wdicre 
I loved so deeply, periled all my for- 
tune for one fair and free occasion to 
tell you so alone, I would not think 
that such love could meet only loath- 
ing and disdain. What ! — has iiatnro 
shaped me so unkindly, that wiicro I 
love no love can reply V What !— has 
the accident of birth shut mo out from 
tJic right to W'oo and mate with the 
highborn? For the last, at least, 
that gentleman in justice should tell 
you, since it has been his care to 
instil the haughty lesson into mo, that 
my lineage is one that befits lofty 
liopes, and warrants fearless ambi- 
tion. My hopes, my ambition— they 
w'crc you! Oh, Miss Trevanion, it 
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true that to win you I wliild 
have braved the world's laws, defied 
ovory foe, save him who now rises 
before me. Yet, believe me, believe 
me, had I won what 1 dared to a.sjjirc 
to, you would not have been dis- 
graced by your choice; and the name, 
for which I thank not my father, 
sliould not have been despised by the 
woman who pardonc(kny presumption, 
—nor by the man who now tramples 
on my anguish, and curses me in my 
desolation.” 

Not by a ^vbrd liajl Jloland sought 
to interrupt his sou — nay, by a fevcTish 
oxcitement , which my heart understood 
ill ils secret sympathy, he had sijemed 
eagerly to court every syllabic that 
could extenuate the darkness of the 
oUence, or even imply some less sordid 
motive for the baseness of the means. 
15ut as the son now closed w ith the 
words of unjust reproach, and the 
accents of ficire des]>air; — closed a 
defence that showed in its false pride, 
and i^s jiervcrted eloquence, so utter 
a tilindness to every principle of that 
honour which had been the fatlier’sid(>l, 
IJolandjdaced his hand before the eyes 
(hat he had previously, as if spell- 
hoiind, fixed on the hardened ofieiidcr, 
and once more drawing Fanny tow ards 
him, said — 

“Jlis breath pollutes the air that 
Iiiiiocencii and honesty shouhl breath, 
lie sa\s ‘All in this house are at his 
eoinmand,' — why do we stay? — Ictus 
go.” He turned tow'ards the door, 
and Fanny with him. 

JMeainviiilc the louder sounds below' 
had been silenced for some inomeuts, 
blit 1 hoard a step in the hall. 
Vivian started, and placed himself 
Ixdbre us. 

“ No, no, you cannot leave me thus, 
Miss Trevanion. 1 resign you— be it 
so; I do not even ask for pardon. 
Ibit to leave this house thus, w ithout 
carriage, without attendants, without 
cx])lanation ! — tins blame falls on me — 
it siiall do so. But at least vouch.safc 
•me the riglit to repair wdiat I yet can 
re])air oi‘ the w'loii", to protect all that 
is left to me — ^your name.” 

As he spoke, he did not perceive (for 
he waa fai ing us, and with his back 
to the door,) that a new a^or had 
noiselessly entered on the scene, and, 
pausing by (he threshold, heard his 
Jast words. 


i‘The name of Miss Trevanion, sir- 
anil from what? ” asked the newcomer, 
as he advanced and surveyed Vivian 
with a look that, but for its (juict, 
would have seemed disdain. » 

“ Lord Castleton ! ” exclaimed 
Fanny, lifting up the face she had 
buried in her hands. 

Vivian recoiled in dismay, and 
gnashed his teeth. 

“Sir," said the marquis, “T aw'ait 
your reply ; for not even you, in my 
presence, shall imply that one re- 
proach can be attached to the name 
of that lady.” 

“ Oh, moderate your tone to me, my 
Lord Castleton ! "cried Vivian : “ inyou 
at least there is one man I am not for- 
bidden to brave and defy. It was to 
save that lady from tlic cold ambition 
of her parents— it wms to prevent the 
sacrifice of her youth and beauty, to 
one w'hose sole merits are his w'calth 
and his titles— it w'as this that im- 
pelled me to the crime I have com- 
mitted, this that hurried me on to risk 
all for on(‘ hour, when youth at least 
could plead its cause to youth ; and 
this gives me now' the pow'cr to say 
that it does n^st with me (0 protect 
the name of the lady, whom your 
very servility to that W’orld W'hichyou 
have made your idol forbids you to 
claim from the heartless ambition that 
w'ould sacrifice the daughter to the 
vanity of the parents. Ha ! the future 
iMarchioness of Castleton on her w’ay 
to Scotland with a pennyloss adven- 
turer ! Hu! if my lips arc scaled, 
who but I can seal the lips of those 
below in my secret ? The secret shall 
be kept, but on this condition — ^j'on 
shall not triumph where I have failed; 

I may lose w hat 1 adored, but I do 
not resign it to another. Ha ! have I 
foiled von, my Lord Castleton? — ha, 
ha!”. ■' 

“ No, sir : and I almost forgive^ 
you the villany you have clVected,^ 
for iufonning me, for the first time^ 
that, had 1 presumed to Jiddress 
Miss Tiovanioii, her parents at least 
would have pardoned the presump- 
tion. Trouble not yourself as to 
what you^ accomplices may say. 
They have already confessed^ their 
infamy and your o\vn. dut of my 
path, sir!” 

Then, with the benign took of a 
father, and the lofty grace of a prince, 
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Lord Castleton advanced to Farniy. 
Lootog round with a shudder, we 
hastily placed her hand in his, and, by 
BO doing, perhaps prevented some vio- 
lence on the part of Vivian, whose 
heaving breast, and eye bloodshot, 
and still imquailiiig, showed how little 
even shame had subdued his fiercer 
passions. But ho made no oiler to 
detain tlicin, and his tongue sotnned 
to cleave to his lips. Now, as Fann.y 
moved to the door, she passed Koiaiui, 
who stood inotionlcss aiuhvith vacant 
looks, like an image ol stone; and with 
:i beautiful teiuleruoss, for which 
(even at this distant date, recalling 
it) I say, “ (lod requite thee, Fanny,” 
slielaidherotlierhiindoiiUolaiursarnn 
and .said, Como too : ffour arm still !" 

But Boland’s limbs trembled, and 
refused to '^tir ; Jiis head, relaxing, 
drooi>cd on his breast, his eyes closed. 
Even Lord Castleton was so struck 
(tliough unable to guess the true and 
terrible cause of liis (lejection) that 
he forgot his desire to hastiai from the 
spot, and cried witli all his kindliness 
of lieart, “You arc ill— you faint; 
give him your arm, Fisisiratus.’* 

“ Jt is nolliing,’’ said Ifolaud feebly, 
as he leant heavily on my arm, 
while I turned bark luy liea<l with all 
tlic biitenicss of that roproaeli nhich 
tilled my lieari, speaking in the. eyes 
lliatsouglit//////wlioso])lac:esliouldhiivc 
been where mine now was. And. (»li I — 
fhank heaven, thank lieaven!— the took 
■was not in vain, in the same imiiiieiit 
the son was at tin* fiitlier\> kiice.*^. 

“ Oil, pardoji — pardon ! Wreteli, 
lost ■vvreleh thongli I be, I hou my hea(l 
to the curse. J.etit hill — buton nn‘,and 
onmooiily — notonyourown heart too.” 

Faiiij v burst into tears, robbing out, 

“ Forgive liiun as 1 do/' 
lloiand did not lined [ler. 

“ lie thinks that tin; heart was not 
^ sliattered before, the curse couhlcome,” 
^he said, in a voice so weak as to be 
scarcely audible, 'rinm, rai.siug his 
eyes tef heaven, liis lips moved as if he 
prayed inly. Ionising, he stretched 
liis hands over Jiis son’s head, ami 
averting liis face, said, “J revoke tlie 
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cufee. Pray to thy God for par- 
don.” 

l*erliaps not daring to trust himself 
further, lie then made a violent cfloit, 
and hurried from the room. 

We followed silently. When wc 
gained the end of the passage, the 
door of the room we had left, closed 
with a sullen jar. 

As tlie souid smote on my car, 
with it came so tcmble a sense of the 
solitude upon whicli that door had 
closed— so keen and (|nie.k an apin*c- 
hension of somo^ fearful imiuilsc, sug- 
g(‘sted by passions so lierce, to a con- 
dition so forlorn— that instinctively 
1 stoppcil, ami thou hurried back 
to the ehamber. 'flie lock of the 
do(»r )ia\ing been previously forced, 
there was no barrier to oi»])iKSe inj 
enlrance. I advanced, and beheld a 
specln(‘le of such agony, as can only 
be coiieeivcd by those who have looked 
on the giief Aviiich takes no fortitude 
from roa.^oll, no (‘onsolation from e<»n- 
seieiicc— the grief which tells us what 
would l»e the earth were inan*aban- 
doiied to his passions, and the niAxci- 
of (lie allieist reigned alone in the 
nieiviloss heav<*ns. Jh'iile humbled to 
the dnsL; ambition slii\ered into frag- 
ments ; love (or the passion mis|,akeii 
fnr it) bla-ted iiil<» aslies; life, at the 
first onset, ben'aved of its hf»iiest ties, 
forsaken hy h< truest guide; shame 
that writlied lor revengi*, and n*- 
mor.M5 that knew not ]>ray(*r~ ail, all 
bJeiided, yet disliiicl, were in that 
awful specla»‘le (»f the guilty siiii. 

And 1 had tohl but twenty years, 
and my heart liad been nieiiowed in 
tin* tender sunshine of a happy home, 
ami J had loved this boy as a stranger, 
ami, lo- he w.as Rolamrs son i I for- 
got all else., looking upon that angui.‘'li : 
ami 1 threw myself on tin; ground by 
the form that writhed there, ami, fold- 
ing my arms round the breast uhh h in 
vail! repelled me, I whispered, “(\)in- 
fort— Comfort — life is long. You shall 
redemn the past, you sliall ell'ace 
the stain, ami your i'allier shall bless 
you yet !” 
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CnAPTER 
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:xi. 


I could not stay long with my un- 
happy cousin, but still 1 staid long 
enough to make me think it probable 
that Lord CasUeton’s carriage would 
liave left the inn: and when, as J 
passed the hall, 1 saw it standing before 
the open door, 1 wae seized with fear 
for lloland ; his emotions might have 
ended in some plij^sical attack. Nor 
were thos(‘ fcfirs without foundation. 
1 found Fanny kneeling beside the 
ohl soldier in the parlour where we 
liad seen the two women, and bathing 
Ills teini)les, nhile Lord Caslletou 
was landing his arm ; and the rnar- 
(piis’s favouriUi valet, who, amongst 
his other gifts, as ns sonietliing of a 
surgeon, svas sviping tlie blade of the 
p(Mikiiife that had served instead of a 
lancet. Lord f Jastletoii uodded to mo. 
’■'Don't be uneasy— a little fainting lit 
— sse have bled him. lie is safe nosv 
— sec, he is recos i i ing.’’ 

Jiulamrs eyes, ns they opened, turn- 
ed to me with aiJ^anxious, iiitiuiriiig 
hiuk. .1 smiled uiioii him a.s I ki'-^ed 
hi^ forcliead, and could, Avith a .safe 
c*on.scienc<\ AAiiisp4‘r Avords a\ hich 
neither father nor ( ‘liristian could re- 
fii'^e to receive as cumfnrt. 

In a few minutes more we liad left 
the limise. As Lord Casth'lon's car- 
riage only held tw^o. the marquis, 
hasijig assisted ]Miss Trevanioii and 
lb •land to enter, quiiUly mounted the 
seat behind, ami made a sign to me 
to come by his side, for there Acas 
room for both. (His servant had 
taken one of the. hors<‘s that had 
brought thither lloland and nij^sdf, 
and already gone on before.) No 
conversation took place between us 
tlieii. l.ord Castleton seemed pro- 
fomidly aOceted, ami I had no Avords 
at my command. 

AVIien A\e readied the inn at Avliidi 
Lord Castleton had changed liorses, 
about six miles distant, the marquis 
insisted on FamiA^'s taking some rest 
for a feAv hours, for indeed she Avas 
tlioroiighly Avorii out. 

I attended my uncle to his room, 
blit lie only ansAvered my assurances 
of his son’s repentauei^ Avith a prcp.«iirc 
of the hand, and then, gliding from me, 
Avent into the furtlicst recess of the 
room, and there knelt doAvu. When 


lie rose, he was passive and tractable 
as a child, lie sutfered me to assist 
him to undress; and Avheii he had lain 
doAvn on the bed, he turned his face 
quietly from the light, and, after a 
fcAv lieavy sighs, sleep seemed merci- 
fully to steal upon him. 1 listened to 
liis breathing till it grcAv Ioav and 
regnlar, and tlicn de.scendo«l to tin* 
sitting-room in Avhich 1 had left Lord 
Castleton, fur h(i had asked me hi a 
Avhispcr to seek him there. 

1 found friic marijuis seated by ilie 
fire, in a thoiiglitfnl and dejected atti- 
tude. 

1 am glad you arc come,’’ said he, 
making room for me on the hearth, 
‘‘ for I assure you I have not felt so 
mournful for inaiiA' years ; we liaA C 
much to explain to each other. ^\■ilI 
you begin V they say the sound of the 
bell (lissipnte<the ihunder-eloiid. And 
there U notliing like the voice of a 
frank, hono<t nature to dispel all the. 
clouds that come upon n< Avlien wi* 
think of oiir oAvn fault.- and the villany 
ofotliers. l>ut, I beg you a tJiousaud 
panloii'^— tlint A'Oimg man. y our rela- 
tion ! — your bnivc iinelc's son .* 1> it 
pO'-Mbk- I *' 

Aly explanations to Lord Cas- 
th ton Aveiv necessarily brief and 
iniperfeet. 'Uhe separation bet a\ ecu 
Kohuid ami hi> son, my ignorance *oj 
its eau.-e, my belief in the death of the 
lailer. my eliance ac(iiiaiiuanee Aviili 
the su|>post‘«l Vivian: the interest J 
took in him; the relief it A\.as to 
the fears for his fate Avilli AAiiich in^ 
inspired me, to think he had returned 
to the home I ascribed to him ; and the 
circuinstaiiees Avhich had induced my 
suspicions, jjistiticd by the result — all 
Ibis AA as soon hurried" over. 

“ Hut, 1 beg your pardon,” said tlio 
maniuis, interrupting me, “did axui, iif 
y’our Iriendship for one so uiiJike yoi^ 
even by your own partial Recount, 
never suspect that you had stumbled 
upon your lost rousiiiV” 

“8iieh an idea never could have 
crossed 

And hero T must obsci'A’^, that 
though tlu‘. reader, at tin? first intro- 
duction of Vivian, Avonld divine the 
secret, — the ])cnctration o# a reader 
is wholly dillercnt from that of the 
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actor in events. That I had chanced 
oil one of those curious coincidences 
in the romance of real life, which a 
reader looks out for and expects in 
following the course of narrative, was 
a supposition forbidden to me by a 
variety of causes. There was not 
the least family resemblance between 
Vivian and any of his relations ; and, 
somehow or other, in lloland's son 
I liad pictured to myself a form and 
a character wholly different from 
Vivian’s. To me it would have 
seemed impossible that my cousin 
could have been so little curious 
to hear any of our joint family affairs ; 
been so iinheedful, or even weary, if 
1 spoke of Koland — never, by a word 
or tone, have betrayed a sympathy 
with his kindred. And my other con- 
jecture was so j)robable. ! — son of the 
Colonel Vivian uJiosc name he bore. 
And that letter, with the post-mark 
of ‘ Godaiming! ’ and my belief, too, in 
my cousin’s (leath ; even now 1 am 
not surprised that the idea never 
oceurred to me. 

1 paused from enumerating these 
excuses for my dulness, angry with 
myself, for I noticed that Lord Castle- 
ton's fair brow darkened ; — and lie ex- 
claimed, “ What deceit he must have 
gone through before lie could become 
such a master in the art !” 

‘‘'riiat.is true, and I cannot deny 
ity said J. “ Ihit his punishment now 
mawful; lei us hope that i-cpcntaiice 
may follow tlie chastisement. And, 
though certainly it must have been his 
own fault that drove him from his 
father’s home and guidance, y(d, so 
driven, lot us make some allowance 
for the iiifiuenceof evil companionship 
oil one so young — for tlic suspicions 
that th(j knowledge of evil produces, 
and turns into a kind of. false know- 
ledge of the world. And in this last 
^and worst of all his actions ” — 

“ Ah, how justify that !” 

^ “Justify it! — good heavens! justify 
It! — no*. I only say this, strange 
as it may seem, that 1 believe his 
affection for Miss IVevaiiion was for 
licrself : so he says, from the depth of 
an anguish in which the nioyt insincere 
of mcK would cease to feign, lint no 
more of fnis,— she is saved, thank 
Heaven !” 

“And* you believe,” said Lord 
Castlcton musirtgly, “that he spoke 


the fcuth, when he thought that I — ” 
The inanpiis stopped, coloured slightly, 
and then went on. “ But no ; Lady 
Ellinor and Ti-evanion, whatever 
might have been in their thoughts, 
would never have so forgot their dig- 
nity as to take him, a youth — almost a 
stranger — nay, take any on(i into their 
confidence on such a subject.” 

“ It was but br broken gasps, inco- 
herent, disconnected words, that Vi- 
vian, — I mean my cousin, — gavti me 
any explanation of this. But Lady 

N , at whos,c house he was stay- 

iiig, appears to have ciitcrtaincil such 
a notion, or at least led my cousin to 
think so.” 

“ Ah ! that is possible,” said Lord 
Castlcton, with a look of relief. “ Lady 

N ami J were boy and girl 

together ; we correspond ; she has 

written to me suggesting that , 

Ah! I see, — an indiscreet woman. 
Hum! this comes of lady correspon- 
dents !*’ 

Lord Castlcton had recourse to the 
Beaudosert mixture : and then, as if 
eager to ehangc tl# subject, began his 
own explanation. On nicciving my 
letter, lie saw even more cause to 
suspect a snare than 1 had done, for 
he liad that morning received a lotbT 
from Trevanion, not numtioning ii 
word about his illness ; and on turning 
to the newspaper, and seeing a para- 
graph lieadcd, “ Sudden and alarming 
illness of Air Trevanion,’ the marquis 
had’ suspected simic ])arty maiioaivro 
or unfeeling hoax, miicc the mail that 
had brought the letter would have 
travelled as quickly as any messenger 
who had given the Information to tlic 
newspaper. He had, however, im- 
mediately sent down to the oflicc of 
the journal to imiuire on wlnit autho- 
rity the j)aragraph liad been inserted, 
while he dcspatidied another messen- 
ger to St James’s Square. The 
reply from the office was, that the 
message had been brought by a servant 
in Mr Trevanion ’s livery, but was not 
admitted as news until it had ]>eeii 
ascertained by inquiries at the minis- 
ter’s house that Lady Ellinor had re- 
ceived the same inteliigmce, and 
actually left town in consc(picne.c. 

“ I was extremely sorry for poor 
Lady EHinor’s nnea.siness,” said Ijord 
Castlcton, “ and extremely pu;szled, 
but 1 still thought there could be no 
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roal ground for alarm when yoiirldtcr 
readied me. And when you there 
stated your conviction that Mr Gower 
was mixed up in tins fablc» and that 
it concealed some snare upon Fanny, 
1 saw the thing *at a glance. The 

road to Lord N 's, till within the 

last stage or two^ w'ould be the road 
to Scotland. And a hardy and uu- 
scrupulous adventurer, with the as- 
sistance of MissTrevauion's servants, 
might thus entrap her to Scotland 
itself, and there w'ork on her fears ; 
or, if he had hopc^in her affections, 
win her consent to a Scotch marriage. 
You may be sure, therefon?, that 1 
was on the road as soon as possible. 
liUt as your messenger came all the 
way from the city, and not so quick 
perhaps as he miglit liave come ; and 
tlieii as there was the carriage to see 
to, and the horses to send for, I found 
myself more than an hour and a half 
behind you. Fortunately, however, 
I inaile good ground, and should pro- 
bably have overtaken you half-way, 
but that, on passing between a ditch 
and waggon, the Arriage was upset, 
and that some>Ylial dola3'ed me. On 
arriving at the town where the road 

branched olf to Lord N ’s, 1 w as 

rejoiced to learn you had taken w hat 1 
w^as sure wouhl prove the right direc- 
tion, anil finally i gained the clue to 
that villanous inn by the report of 
the postboys who had taken Miss 
Trevanion’s carriage there, and met 
YOU on the road. On reaching the inn, 
1 found tw^o follows eonforring outside 
the door. They sprang in as we drove 
up, but not before my sinw ant Summers 
— a quick fellow', you know, who has 
travelled with me from Norway to 
Nubia — had quitted his seat, and got 
into the house, into which I followed 
him with a step, you dog, as active as 
your own ! Egad 1 I wsis twenty-one 
then ! Two fellows had already kliock- 
■cd down i)oor Summers, and show’cd 
lilcnty of light. Do you know,” said 
the marquis, interrujiting himself with 
an air of scrio-coinicliiiiniliatioii — “do 
you know that 1 actually — ^no, you 
never will believe it — mind ’tis a secret 
— actually broke my ctine over one fel- 
low’s shoulders ?— look ! ” (and the 
marquis held up tlie fragment of the 
lamented weapon.) “And I half sus- 
pect, but I can’t say positively, that I 
iiad even the necessity to demean my- 


setf by a blow with the naked hand- 
clenched too ! — quite Eton again — 
upon my honour it was. lla, ha !” 

And the inarijuis, whose magnificent 
proportions, in the full vigour of man’s 
strongest, if not his most combative, 
age, would have made him a formi- 
dable antagonist, even to a couple of 
prize- lighters, supposing he liad re- 
tained a little of Eton skill in eucii 
encounters — laughed with the glee 
of a school-boy, w hethcr at the thought 
of his iirow'css, or liis sense of the 
contrast between so rude a recourst; 
to priiiiitivo w'arlare, and his own in- 
dolent habits, and almost feiiiiiiino 
good Icnipor. (’oni posing himself, 
however, with the quick recf»l!ectioii 
how' little I could share his hilarity, he 
resumed gravely, “ It tookussometinie 
— 1 don’t say to (lr‘feat our foes, but to 
bind them, wliielilthonglit a necessary 
precaution ; — one fellow', Trev an ion's 
servant, all the while stunning me 
with quotations from Shakspearc. 1 
then gently laid hold of a gow n, the 
bearer of which had been long trying to 
'-cratcli me : Imt being luckiK’ a small 
Avomaii, had not succeeded in reaching 
to my eyes. Jlut the gow’ii escapecl, 
and tliittored off to the kitchen. 1 
followed, and there I found 'IVe- 
vanions Jezebel of a maid. She W'as 
terribly frightened, ami atYeeted to be 
oxtrenielj' penitent. I own to you 
that J. don’t care what a man "ays in 
the way of blander, but a womaii s 
tongue against another w*onian — 
espeeialiy if tliat tongue be in the 
iiiouth of a lady's lady — I think it 
alwn\'s w orth silencing : I thereibiv 
consented to pardon this woman on 
condition she w’onld lind her. way here 
before morning. No scandal shall 
come from licr. Thus you see some 
minutes clapgcd before 1 joined you : 
but I minded that the less, as I li<*ard 
you and the Captain wore already 
the room w ith Miss Trevanion ; and 
not, alas ! dreamingof your comiexio*)^ 
with the culprit, I was wondering 
what could have delayed you so long, 
— afraiil, I ow n it, to find that Miss 
Trevanion’s heart might have been 
seduced that— horn— hem ! — hand- 

some — ^}'oung — hem— hem ! — 'JMiere’s 
no fear of that V'’ added LRrd Castle- 
ton, anxiously, as he bent his bright 
e>'es upon mine. • 

I felt myself colonf as I answered 
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iirmly, It is just to ^liss Trevamon 
to add that the unhappy man owned, 
in her presence and in mine, that he 
had never had the slightest encourage- 
ment for his attempt — never one cause 
to believe that she ai)provcd the af- 
fection, which I try to think blinded 
and maddened himself.” 

“ I believe you; for 1 think” — Lord 
Castleton paused uneasily, again 
looked at me, rose, and walked about 
the room with evident agitation ; 
then, as if he had conic to some reso- 
lution, he returned to the lu‘arth and 
stood facing me. 

“ My dear young friend,” said ho, 
w'ith his irresistible kindly frank- 
ness, “this is an occasion that ex- 
cuses all things between ns, even inv 
iinj)crtinence. Your conduct from 
first to last has been such, that T wish, 
from the liuttom of my heart, that I 
had a daughter tootlbr you, and that 
you felt for her as 1 believe you foe.l 
for Miss Trevaniim. '.riicsc are not 
mere words ; do not look ihnvii as if 
ashamed. All the maniuisates in tlni 
world would never give me the ]widc 
I should feel, if 1 could see in my life 
one steady self-sacrifici- to duly and 
honour, e<iiial to that which 1 have 
witnessed in you.” 

“ Oh, my lord ! my lord !” 

“ Hear me out. That you love 
f anny Trevanion, I know; that she 
jpay liave innocoutly, timidly, half 
unconsciously, returned that atfectiun, 
I think probable, nut—*' 

“I know what you would say; 
spare me— I kno'tv it all.’* 

“ j\o ! it is a thiug impossible ; and, 
if Lady Ellinor could consent, there 
w'onid be such a life-long regret on 
Inn* part, such a Aveight of obligation 
on yours, that — ^nri, 1 r('po}it, it is 
impossible! But let ns both think 
of this poor girl. J know her better 
^ than you can — have knowm her from 
a child ; know all her virtues— 
^Jicy Jire charming; all her faults — 
they expose her to danpn\ Thesci 
parents of hers — with their genius, and 
ambition — may do very well to rule 
England, and influence the world ; 
but to guide the fate of tikat child — 
no!”# T^ord Castleton stopped, for he 
was affcciCd. 1 felt iny old jealousy 
return, but it was no longer bitter. 

“I siiy nothing,” continued the 
marquis, “ of this position, in whfcli, 


without fault of hers. Miss Trevanion 
is placed : Lady Elliuor’s knowledge 
of the w'^orld, and woman’s wit, will 
sec how all that can be best put right. 
Still it is awkward, and demands 
much consideration. But, putiiiig this 
aside altogether, if you do firmly believe 
that Miss IVevanion is lost to you, 
can you bear to think that she is to 
be tiling as a mere cipher into the 
account of the ■worldly greatness of an 
aspiring politician — manied to some 
minister, too busy to watch over 
her; or some di\kc, w'ho looks to pay 
olf his mortgages with her fortune 
— minister or duke only regarded 
as a pn»p to Trevauioirs ])o\^el 
against a counter cabal, or as giviiiji 
his section a preponderance in the 
Cabinet? Bo assiireil such is her 
most, likely destiny, or rather the be- 
giiniing(»ra destinv yet more mournfiik 
I tell ynii thi.s, tliat he whf> 
marrie.s Fanny 'IVi‘vaiiion shouM 
have little other object, for the first 
few years of marriage, than to eorrect 
her failings and ileveloj) lier ^irtiu'S. 
Believe one wln»,%lasl has too dearly 
bought hi< knowl(‘(lge of women — heiv. 
is a character to be formed. \\ elL 
then, if this pri/e be lost to you.w'ould 
it be an irreparable grief to yoiu 
gcncious atfeetioii to tliink that it 
has fallen to the lot of one who af 
least knows his responsibilities and 
w'ho will redeem his n lib*, hiilierte. 
W'asted, by tin- steadfast endeavour 
to billil them? ( an yon lake tlii.-’ 
haml still, and press it, even though 
it a rivafs ?’’ 

"'My lord This from you (o me, 
is an honour that — ” 

You will not take my hand ? Thou 
believe me, it is nt)t ( that will givi- 
that gi'ief to your heart.*’ 

I’ouehed, penetratc.d, midtod by this 
generosity in a man of such lofty 
claims, to one of my age and fortunes, 
I pressed that noble hand, half raising 
it to my lips— an action of respeel 
that w'ouhl ha v<». misbecome neither; 
but he gently withdrew the hand, in 
tlie instinct of liij; natural modesty. 
1 had then no heart to speak fiirtiicr 
oil such a subject, but, faltering out 
that J w'onld go and see my uncle, I took 
lip the, light, and ascended the, stairs. 
1 crept Tioiselessl}' Into RolaiuVs ro(»m, 
and shading the light, saw that, thongh 
he slept, his face was very trouhlcd. 
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And then I thought, “ What arrf my b^ide the bed, communed with my 
young griefd to his ? ” and — sitting own heart and was still I 


ClIAirrER LXXXII. 


At sunrise, I went down into the 
sitting-room, liaTingvi'csolvcd to write 
to my father to join u>; for 1 felt 
iiow much liolaiKl needed liis (/Omfort 
and Ills counsel, and it Avas no great 
distance from the old Tower. I was 
rnirpriseil to find Ijord Castleton still 
seated by the tire ; he had evidently 
not gone to bed. 

“ Tliat's right," said he ; “ wo must 
(uicourago eacii other to recruit 
jiiiture," and he ]»ointcd to the break- 
fast things on the table. 

r had .scarcely ta.^ted ibod for many 
hour.s, but J was only avyave of my 
ow\i hujiger by a sensation of faint- 
ness. 1 oat uneoiiscioiwly. aiul was 
almost a>hinned to feel how' much the 
foiMl re.stiU’ed me. 

I siippOM'," saitl r, ‘‘that you will 
Mion M*t oil* to Lord N *s V" ^ 

“ Nay, did 1 not tell you, tliat I 
liave sent .Summers e\t»ress, >\ilh a 
note to Lady KIliuor, iKggiug her to 
<'ume here? 1 did not sec, «»u ndlec- 
tioii,how I could deeonaisly aeeom- 
j)any ^li>> Trevaiiiou alone, without 
e\eu a female servant, to a house, full 
of gossiping guests. And oven bad 
your uiielo been well <*iiough to go 
with us, his presi'iiee would but have 
create<l an additional cause for wonder ; 
so as soon a.s we arrived, and while 
you wiMil u[) wiili the Cai)taiii, Iw’roto 
my h‘tter and despatched my man. 
1 ('\])eet Lady Kllinor will bo liero 
befoiv uiuo oVIocK. Meainvhile, I 
lia\ e already seen that infamous w'ail- 
iug- woman, and taken care to prevent 
any ihmger from lier garrulity. And 
you will 1 m*. pleased t(» hear that 
I have hit upon a nn)de of satisfying 
the curiosity of our friend Airs 
(Iruiidy — tliat is, ‘'riio World* — with- 
out injury to anv one. We. must 
su])pose that that ^footman of IVeva- 
iiioii’s WiiSi out of his mind — it is but a 
charitabh', ami your good falher w'oiild 
say, a philos(»])hical supposition. All 
great knavery is madness 1 'Hie world 
could not get on if truth and good- 
ness were not the natural tenden- 


cies of sane mind.s. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“ Not fjuite.” 

“ Why, tlie footman, Ijeing out of 
hi.s mind, invented thi> mad story of 
'rrevanion's illnes.s, frightened Lady 
Kllinor and Mis.s ^rrevaiiion out of 
their wits with his own chimera, and 
hurried tlieau both off, oiio after the 
otlier. I liaving heanl from IVc- 
vaiiioii, and knowing lio could not 
have betm ill wJicii the servant left 
him, si*t oir, as was natural in .^o old 
a friend of the 1‘amily, sav(*d her from 
the fv<‘}iks t'f a maniac, who. getting 
more and more lliglity, was beginning 
to play tin* .lack o’ LantiTU. and lead- 
ing her, Hi*avru knows where! over liic 
ctiuntry: — and then wTOte to Lad> 
KlUnor to come t*> her. Tt is but a 
hearty laugh at oin* I'xpeiise, and 
AJrs (iruudy is content. If you doiiH 
wajir her to pity, or backbite, let her 
laugh, she i< a siie-L’erberu.? — she 
wants to eat you: well-stop her 
mouth with a cake.'* 

“ Ws," eoniiuucd this better sort 
of .VristippU". ."O wi^e under all hi.s 
seeming leviiio : the cm* thus 

given, e> eiy thing favouis it. If that 
rogut' of a laeki*y quoted Sliakspeare 
as imicli in the servant's iialJ as ho 
did while 1 wa^ bimling him neek ami 
heels in ihe kitclieii, that’s eiiuugli for 
all the htuisehold to declare he was 
llloou-^tricke^; and if w e lindit ucces- 
sai*} to do anything more, why, avc 
must get hipi to go into Bedlam for 
a moiitli or two. The disappearanco 
of the waiting-woman is natural;^ 
eiliier I or Lady Kllinor send her 
about her business for her ft»Ily i*ip 
being so gulled by the luiiatie. If 
that’s unjust, why, inju.'Stiee to ser- 
vants is common enough — public and 
private. Neither minister nor lackey 
cau be fo^jgivon, if he help us into a 
scrape. One must vent one’s passion 
on something. Witness^ my poor 
cane ; though, indeed, a better illus- 
tration would be the cane Miat Louis 
XIV. broke on a footman, because 
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his majesty was out of humour wjtli 
a prince whose shoulders were too 
sacred for royal indignation. 

‘‘So you sec,” concluded Lord 
Castleton, lowering his voice, “ that 
your uncle, amongst all his other 
causes of sorrow, may think at least 
that his name is spared in his son's. 
And the young man himself may find 
reform easier, when freed from tliat 
despair of the possibility of redemp- 
tion, which Mrs Grundy inflicts upon 
those who — Courage, then ; life is 
long ! ” 

“ My very words ! I cried ; “ and 
so repeated by you. Lord Castleton, 
they seem prophetic.” 

‘^Take my advice, and don’t lose 
sight of ^^our cousin, while his pride 
is yet humbled, and Ids heart perhaps 


softened. I don’t say this only for 
his sake- No, it is your poor uncle I 
think of: noble old fellow. And now, 
I think it right to pay Lady Elli- 
nor the respect of repairing, as w'ell 
as I can, the havoc three sleepless 
nights have made on the exterior of 
a gentleman who is on the shady side 
of remorseless forty.” 

Lord Castletoc h(!k’o left me, and I 
wrote to my father, begging him to 
meet us at the next stage, (which was 
the nearest point from the high road 
to the Tower, ) and I sent off the letter 
by a messenger on horseback. That 
task done, 1 leaift my head upon my 
hand, and a profound sadness settled 
upon mo, despite all my efforts to fiice 
the future, and think only of the duties 
of life — not its sorrows. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 


Before nine o’clock, Lady Ellinor 
arrived, and went straight into Miss 
Trevanion's room. I took refuge in 
my uncle's. Itolaiid w'as awake and 
calm, but so feeble that he made no 
etlbrt to rise ; and it was his calm, 
indeed, that alarmed me the most — it 
Avas like the c;ilm of nature thoroughly 
exhausted, lie obeyed me mechani- 
cally, as a patient "takes from yonr 
Ijand the draught, of which he. is al- 
most unconscious, 'when 1 pressed 
him to take food. lie smileil on me 
faintly when f spoke to him : but 
made me a sign that seemed to iin- 
])lorc silence. 'Then ho turned his fiice 
from me, and buried it in the pillow ; 
and T thought that ho slept again, 
when, raising himself a little, ancl 
feeling for my hand, he said in a 
scarcely audible voice,— 

“ Where is he?” 

, “ Would you sec him, sir?” 

“ No, no ; that would kill me— and 
..then — what would become of him ?” 

“lie lias promised me an inter- 
view, and in that interview I feel 
assured he will obey your w'ishes, 
whatever they are.” 

Boland maidc no answcu. 

“ kord Castleton has arranged all, 
:so that lii^, name and madness (thus 
let us call it) will never be known.” 

“ Pridb, pride I pride still !” — mur- 
mured the old soldier. “ The name, 


the name — ^^vcll, that is much; but 
the living soul ! — 1 wish Austin w(‘rc 
here.” 

I have sent for him, sir.” 

Boland pressed my hand, and was 
again silent. Then he began to 
mutter, as I thought, incoherently, 
about “ the Peninsuhi and obeying 
orders; and how some oilicer woke 
Lord Wellesley at night, and said 
that something or other (L could 
not catch what — the phrase was 
tcchhical and military) was im]K>s- 
siblc ; and how Lord Wellesley asked 
‘ Where’s the order-book?* and look- 
ing into the order-book, said, ‘ Not 
at all impossible, for it is in the 
order-book;’ and so Lord Wellesley 
turned round and went to sleep again.” 
Then suddenly Boland half rose, and 
said in a voice clear and firm, “Jlnt 
Lord Wellesley, though a great cap- 
tain, was a fallible man, sir, and the 
order-book was liis own mortal 
handiwork.— Get me the Bible!” 

Oh Boland, Boland! and I had 
feared that thy mind was wandering ! 

So 1 Mxnt down and borrowed a 
Bible in large characters, and placed 
it on the bed before him, opening the 
shatters, and letting in God’s day 
upon God’s word. 

1 had just done this, when there 
w^as a slight knock at the door. 1 
opened it, and Lord Castleton stood 
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witliont. He asked me, in a whisper, 
if lie might see my uncle. 1 drew 
him ill gently, and pointed to the sol- 
dier of life learning wliat was not 
impossible” from the unerring Order- 
Book. 

Lord Castleton gazed with a chang- 
ing countenance, and, without disturb- 
ing my uncle, stole back. I followtid 
him, and gently clos#d the door. 

Toil must save his son,” he said in 
a faltering voice — “you must; and 
tell me how to help you. 'I'hat sight ! 
— no sermon ever touched me more. 
Now come down, and receive Lady 
Lllinor’s thanks. We are going. 
She Avants me to tell my own tale to 
my ol<l friend, hlrs Grundy : so I go 
with them* Come.” 

On entering the sitting-room, Lady 
Kllinor came up and fairly embraced 
me. I need not repeat her tliaiiks, 
still le<s the praises, Avhich fell cold 
and hollow on my car. My gaze 
rested on Fanny where, she stood apai*t 
— her eyes, heavy withfresli tears, bent 
on the ground. And the sense of all 
her charms — the memory of the ten- 
der, exciiiisile kindness she had shown 
to the stricken fatlicr; the generous 
p.ardon she had oxt(Mided to the cri- 
minal snii; the looks she had bent 
upon me on that memorable night — 
looks that had s])okeii such trust in 
iiiy presence — the moment in Avhicli 
she had clung to me for protection, 
and her breath been warm upon my 
check, — all those rushed ov(‘r me ; 
and 1 felt that the struggle of months 
Avas undone— tliat I had iicA'cr loved 
her as I loved her then — Avhen I saAv 
her but to lose her evermore ! And 
then there came for the tirst, and, I 
noAv rejoice to think, for the only 
time, a bitter, nngi-ateful accusation 
against the cruelty of fortune and the 
disparities of life. What was it that 
set our two hearts eternally apart, 
and made hope impossible? Not 
nature, but the fortune that gives a 
second nature to the Avorld. Ah, 
could 1 then think that it is in that 
second nature that the soul is ordained 
to seek its trials,* and that the ele- 
ments of human virtue find tlieir 
harmonious place! What I ansAvered 
i knoAV not. Neither know I hoAv 
long 1 stood there listening to sounds 
Avhich seemed to have no meaning, 
till there came other sounds Avhich 


indeed woke my sense, and made my 
blood run cold to hear,— the tramp 
of the horses, the grating of the 
wheels, the voice at the dooi- that 
said “ All was ready.” 

Then Fanny lifted her eyes, and 
they met mine; and then involuntarily 
and hastily she moved a fcAv steps 
tOAvards me, and I clasped my right 
hand to my heart, as if to still its 
beating, and remained still. Lord 
Castleton had Av'atched us both. I 
felt that Avatcli Avas upon us, though 
I had till then shunned his looks : 
now, as r turned my eyes from 
Fanny’s, that look came full upon me 
— soft, comj)assioiiate, beiiiguant. 
Suddenly, and Avitli an unutterable 
expn‘ssion of nobleness, the raaniuis 
turned to Lad\- IClliiior, and said — 

“ Pardon me for telling you an old 
story. A friend of mine — a man of 
my \)Avii years — had the teiiu»rity 
to hope that he might one da}’ or other 
A\in the alVcctions (»f a lady yoiiiur 
enough to be his daughbir, and aa'Iioui 
circumstances and his oAvn heart led 
him to ]»rcfor from all lier sox. jM y 
IVioiid had many rivals ; and you Aviil 
not wonder— for you have seen the lady. 
Among them Avas a young gentleman, 
Avho for months had been an inmate 
of the same house- ■( Hush, Lady 
ElUnor! you Avill hear me out; the 
interest of my story is to come) — Avho 
respected the sanctity of the house he 
had entered, and left it Avheu he fc’ft 
he loved — for he Avas i)Oor, and the 
lady rich. Sonic time after, this geii- 
1 1onian saved the lady from a great 
danger, and Avas then on the oa’C of 
leaving Phigland — (Hush ! again — 
hush !) oMy friend Avas present AA’hen 
these tAvo young pei*sous met, before 
the probable absence of many years, 
and so Avas the mother of the lady to 
Avhosc hand no still hoped one day to 
aspire. He saAv that his young rival ^ 
Avished to say, ‘ FareAvell I’ and Avith- ' 
out a Avitness : that fiircAvell AA'as all^ 
that his honour and liis reason could 
suffer him to say. My friend saAv that 
the lady felt the natural gratitude for 
a groat sorAdco, and the natural pit}” 
for a gene^^ns and unfortunate affec- 
tion ; for so. Lady Kllinor, he OJily in- 
terpreted the sob that reached bis 
ear ! What think you my friend did? 
Your high mind at once cciijectures. 
He said to himself—* If 1 am over 
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to be blest with the heart which,, in 
spite of disparity of yeai's, I yet hope 
to win, let mo show how entire is the 
trust that I place in its integrity and 
innocence : lot the romance of first 
youth bo closed— the farewell of pure 
hearts bo spoken— unimbittered by the 
idle jealousies of one mean suspicion.’ 
Wim that thought, which you, Lady 
Ellinor, will never stoop to blame, 
he placed his hand on that of the 
noble mother, drew her gently 
towards the door, and, calmly confi- 
dent of the result, left these two 
young natures to the unwitnessed 
impulse of maiden honour and manly 
duty.” 

Ail this was said and done with n 
gi'acc and eaniostness that thrilled 
ithe listeners : word and action suited 
each to each with so inimitable a har- 
mony. that the spell was not broken 
till the voice ceased and the door 
closed. 

That mournful bliss for wliiclj I had 
so pined was vouchsafed : I was alone 
with herto wliom, indeed, honour and 
reason ftrbado me to say more than 
the last farewell. 

It tvas some time before we recovered 
— l)cforc VK/fJi tliat we were alone. 

0 ye moments,! tliat I can now re- 
eull with so little sadness in the mel- 
low and '’Weet remembrance, rest 
ever holy and undisclosed in tlic 
solemn recesses of the heart. Yea I— 
tvhaiever confession of woakueas was 
interchanged, we were not unworthy 
of the trust that permitted the raoiirn- 
I'ul consolation of the jiarting. Xo 
trite love-tale- witli vows not to he 
fiiirdlcd, and liopca that the future 
must belie— mockocl the realities of 
tlic life that lay before ns. Yet on the 
coniines of the dream, we saw thi* 
day viahcj; cc'ld upon thOi world; and 
if— children as we wcllnigli were— 
^wc slintnk somcwliat from the liglit, 
Vo did not blaspheme the snn, ami 
jjry “ There is darkness in tlie datvn!" 
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All that we attempted was to com- 
fort .and strengthen each other for 
that which must be : not seeking to 
conceal the grief we felt, bnt pro- 
mising, with simple faith, to stnigglc 
agmnst the grief. If vow were pledged 
ijetween m'—that was the vow— 
each for the other’s sake would strive 
to enjoy the blessings Heaven left 
us still. Well* may I say that wo 
were children! I know not, in the 
broken words that passed between us, 
in the sorrowful hearts which those 
words revealed— I know not if there 
were that which tliey who own, in 
human passion, but the storm and 
tho whirlwind, would call the iovo of 
maturcr years— tho love that gives 
lire to the song, and tra^;^dy to tlic 
stage; but 1 know that tlicro was 
neither a word nor a thought wliich 
made the sorrow of the children ii, 
rebellion to the heavenly Father. 

And again tlie door unclosed, and 
Fanny walked with a (inn step to her 
mother’s side, and, iiausiiig there, 
extended her hand to me, and said, 
as I lient over it, “ Heaven wiu, he 
with j’oii !” 

A word from Lady ICIliiior; a frank 
smile from him— tlio rival ; one last, 
last glance from the soft eyes of 
Fanny, and then Solitnde rnshed upon 
me— nished, as something visil)|c, 
palpable, overpowering. 1 felt it in 
the glare of th» sunbeam— I heard it 
ill the breath of the air: like a ghost 
it ius(* there- where s/o- had filled the 
■>pace with lier presenec bnt a monu'iil 
beforeif A somelliing scorned gone 
from the universe for ever ; a change 
like that of death passwl tlirongh my 
•icing ; and when I woke to feel that 
my being lived again, I knew that i( 
was my youth and its poet-laud (hat 
were no more, and that I had jiassed 
with an unconscious stop, wliieh never 
e/nild retrace its way, into the hard 
world of laborious man ' 
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THE GAME LAW’S IN SCOTL^VSTD. 


4"irosE who have been aecustomed 
to >vatcli the tactics ol’ the Manchester 
party cannot have overlooked or for- 
j^ottcu the signilicant coiiicidiMice, in 
point of time, betweCJi Mr liri^ht’s 
attackon the GaineL^w's, and the last 
;:^rand assault upon the barrier wliich 
funiKTly protected liritish agriculture. 
That wily lover of peace among all 
orders of men saw how much it would 
assNt the ultimate designs of his 
party to excite distrust aiul enmity 
between the iwo great divisions of 
tlu' protcclinnixi garrison — tin*, own- 
ers and the cultivators of land ; and 
ni(‘ aiiti-game-Iaw' demonstration was 
j»lanned lor that purpose. 'Hie ma- 
im iurewas rendered useless l>y the 
.^iiddeii and uncondiiioiial surrender 
of the fortress by that leader, who-e, 
-ysl(Mn of defence has ever been, as 
( ‘apdigue says — cecler incessam- 
mciit.” Jt is iin])OS.'?ible. however, l«) 
diseniM.* the tnu? scutrec of the sudden 
sunpaihy for the larninV grievance-*, 
vdii<*!i iif IS IT) and iS-bl yearned in 
the compassionate l)oweIs of the. 
agrarian leaders, and led to the 
iengtheued in<iuirk-s of ^Nlr Ikighfs 

^ ouimitteo. 

Hut it oCenis we are not yet done 
willi Hie gamc-hnv agitaiion. Jt is 
iPK' tiH3 last rampart of ]iroieet{'»ii is 
le\e!hMl to the ground: bin tlie sfd)- 
ingation of the ce.iiiiay iniere.'^t to tlie 
]iolriitate.s of the, factory ind yet 
aecomi)li>!uMl. I’iie owners of the 
-oil have, not yet bowed Ion enough 
iO the Ihial (‘f free trade : (heir iullu- 
^•nce is not ahogeHior obliterated, nor 
•:lii‘ir pri\ilcges .-niricieutly curtailed: 
\nd therefore -Mr 1 bight and the 
Anli-(iaiue-Law A^ssociation have 
buckled oil their armour ouco nunv, 
and the teiiaulry are again in\iti'd l«» 
join ill th(‘ enk-ado against ilio-^e who. 
they are assured, have always been 
their inveterate ()j)pvessors : anti, to 
cut oir as much a.s possible the re- 
motest chance of all amicable settle- 
ment. it is proclaimed that no con- 
ocs.'=ion will b(; accoplod — no proposal 
of adjustment listened to — short of the 
total and immediate abolition of every 
statute on the subject of game. 

The truth is, that this branch of 


the agitation trade is too valuable to 
he lost sight of by those who earn 
their brcail or their popularity in that 
line of business- Hundreds of honest 
peasants, rotting in unwholesome 
gaols, their wives and children herded 
in thousands to the workhouse — hard- 
working tenants sequestrated by a 
gi*as]nngand selli.<h aristocracy — tlicse 
are all too fertile topics for tlu3 
pl;dff)rm j)hilaiithroi)ist to be risked 
by hun ing open any door for concilia- 
tion : and tliorcforo the Icrins de- 
manded arc such as it is wxdl Ivnowii 
cannot ijc acce)Uod. 

Our attention has been attracted fo 
the, doings of an association which 
has for its professed object the aboli- 
tion of oil game laws, and which has 
rtMM-ntly opened a now' campaign in 
'kj‘(.t]aiid. under the. leacler<ldp of tin? 
chief magktrate of Edinburgh, and 
•ne of the representative^ of the city 
Of coiu>e the fOiistrucfioii of such 
socieiie- i- 00 longer •’ my^rery to any 
»‘iie; and that nud»T our nolicoaj)- 
]HMrs b«* got np on tin? most ap- 
pro! ed ]\altern, and w'ith all Hit.* 
jiewe'^t imiwovcnioni". A 'lalf of 
active directs its movemerit-*, 

and fiiiuls — leetnrev^, pam- 

phlete^ f-, nev--pa]>or ctlltor' are pe.M 
t.r pi’opitinicil. From the raw ma- 
terial of Mr Ib'ight's blu''-b(V'k- the 
ne»-? vN ’ggerated ^italeim iit - and 
c'alenl;ai"ns (»f llie mo<i v.i-al'UN wii- 
no-.-os are cari‘fnlly piMoal oil*. an»l 
w*f>rk*. d up into a ]>ietnre, wlii'-.h 
field up !o .1 liorritiod public as a 
true repreM'ntation of the condition 
■'•f the nival di>lrict>; and the gam«*. 
hnv< become.^ in the hands of .such 
‘irii.'-ts. a monster pestilence, enough 
to have made the hair of Pharaoh 
hiui'clf to stand on end. Tt is not to 
be wondered at if some, who Imvc , 
inn liMvl the opportunity ofiim srfgat- 
ing liir tlieinseb es the. eiVccts of these 
law.^, have been misled by the bold 
ingenuity cd‘ tlie professed fabriiatnrs 
of griev-uii^'.s; but il is a fict which 
wv shall again have occasion to 
iiolice, that they have madc^but litlle 
impression on the tenant tanners. Of 
the few’ members of that cinss who 
have taken an active share in the 
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agitation, wo doubt if there is one 
who could prove a loss from game ou 
any year’s crop to the value of a five- 
pound note.* The fact is, that while 
no one will deny the existence of in- 
dividual cases of hardship from the 
operation of the game laws, you will 
hear comparatively little about them 
among those who are represented as 
groaning under their intolerable biir- 
(len. If you would learn the weight 
of the grievance, you must go to the 
burghs and town-councils ; and there 
— among small grocers and disscntuig 
dorgymen, Avho would be puzzled to 
distinguish a plicasant I'rom abird-of- 
j)aradise — you will be made nccpiaiiit- 
cd with the extent of the desolation 
of these “ fearful w ildfowl from 
them 3 ’ 0 ii wdll learn the true shape 
and dimensions of ‘‘ the game-law 
iucubiis,” which, as one orator of the 
iribe tells ns, “ is gradually changing 
the surface of this once fertile land 
into a desert.” 

But while wc are willing to allow 
for a certJiiii IcMvea of misled sin- 
cerity among the aiipportt*rs of this 
association, it is evident that, among 
its most active and inllnential leaders, 
the relief of tln^ farmer or the relaxa- 
tion of penal laws is not the real 
object. We shall show from Ihcir 
own writings and speeches the most 
convincing proof that they contem- 
plate far more extensive and fumhi- 
fiicntal changes than the mere abo- 
lition of the game laws, 'riicrc is 
not, indeed, much congruity or sys- 
tem in the opinions which wc shall 
have to quote; but in one point it 
will be seen tliat they all concur — a 
vindictive hostility to the possessors 
of land, and an eager desire to abridge 
or destroy the advantages attached, 
or supposed to be attached, to that 
description of property. Thus the 
system of entails — the freedom of real 
* property from legacy and probate 
duty — the landlord’s" preferable lien 
'^for the rent of bis land, figure in the 
debates of the abolitionist orators, 
along with other topics equally rele- 
vant to the game laws, as oppressive 
burdens on the industry the coiiii- 
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try. The system of the tenure of 
land, also, is pronounced to be a cry- 
ing injustice ; and one gentleman 
modestly insists on the necessity of a 
law for compelling the landlord to 
make payment to his tenant at the 
expiry of every lease for any increase 
ill the value of the farm during his 
occupation. The author of an “ Essay 
oil the Evils of/iamc-Laws,” which 
the association rewarded with their 
highest premium, and which, there- 
fore, wc arc fairly entitled to take as 
an authorised exposition of their sciUi- 
moiits, thus enlarges ou “ tlie wither- 
ing and ruinous thraldom” to which 
the farmers are subjected by a sy.stciii 
of partial legislation. 

“ No individual,” lie complains, “ of 
this trade has ever risen to import- 
ance and dignity in the state. While 
inerclmnis of every other class, law- 
yers, and professional men of (‘.very 
other class. hav(^ often reached the 
highest lionours which the crown has 
to bestow, no farmer has (wer yet 
attained evTu to a seat in the legisla- 
ture, or to any civic title of distinc- 
tion ; nncertaiu as the trade is natu- 
ralh', and liarassed and wcjighcd 
down by those sad enactments the 
game laws, to be enrolled among the 
class of fanncTs is now tantamount to 
saying, that you belong to a caste 
'which is for ever cxcliuled from tlui 
rewards of fair and honourable ambi- 
tion.” — (Mr Cheinc Shephenrs /‘.Vsfo/. 
Edinburgh, 1847.) 

The association of the game laws 
with the scorns which ‘‘ patient merit 
of the unworthy takes,” is at least in- 
genious, Wc confess, with Mr Cheinc 
Shepherd, that the aspect of the times 
is wofully discouraging to any hope 
that a coronet, “ or even the lowest 
order of knighthood,” will in our days 
become the usual reward for skill 

" III small -boned lamb*?, the liorsc-hoe, or 
the drill.” 

Wc cannot flatter him with llic pros- 
pect of becoming a Ciucinnatus ; or 
that we shall live to sec the time when 
muck shall make inarquisates as w'cll 
as money ; and perhaps the best ad- 
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suffering more, and who liave tlitlir fiHimjs aunoj/ed; and those who arc not hurt at 
all by game, but will strike at any public wrong .” — Speech of Mr Manroj nne of the 
Oj^nicM of the A f elation. 
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vice, under the circumstances, we 
can tender him, is that which the old 
oracle gave to certain unhappy shep^ 
herds in Virgil’s time — 

Fascite, ut ante, bovea, puerir-submit- 
tite tauros.” 

Absurd, however, as the complaint 
of this ambitious Damon appears, it 
indicates at least the Extent of change 
which he and his patrons of the asso- 
ciation think tiicy may justly demand. 
It is not, then, redress of game-law 
grievances they aim at, but an iiide- 
tinite change in the social and political 
system of the country. If any one 
doubts this, let him read the following 
extract from the address of Mr Wilson 
of Glassmount : — 

“ Much organic change must, how- 
ever, precede the reforms for which 
they were now agitating. The suf- 
Jragr yniist be extended. — (applause) — 
ami, above all, the voters must be 
protected in the exercise of their func- 
tions by the ballot; for, in a country 
where so great a disparity existed be- 
tween the social condition of the elec- 
toral body, parliamentary election, 
as now conducted under a system of 
of)cn voting, was only a delusion and 
a morkerv.’’ — {Caledonian .Vm'w?-//, 
Feb. 1-J, fSlO.) 

From such an authority wo cannot 
expect much amity towards the aris- 
tocracy, who, he says, “ it is notorious, 
are, ii/poinl of political, scientillc, and 
general knowledge, far behind those 
eini)loyo(l in commerce and manufac- 
turers.’’'' He compares the luvseiit 
state of Britain with “ the condition 
of France anterior to her first revolu- 
tion, when the anewnt noblesse pos- 
sessed the same exclusive privileges 
which are still onjoyoil by the aristo- 
craey of this country — and, among the 
rest, a game htn\ wliich was adminis- 
tered with so much severity, that it is 
admitted on all hands to ha^e been 
the chief cause of that convulsion 
wlilch shook Europe to its ccntre.’'t 

France and its institutions form a 
subject of constai^ eulogy to this 
gentleman, whose speeches sho>v him 
to be by far the ablest, and, at the 


same time, the most straightforward 
of the League lecturers, lie admon- 
ishes our landed proprietors to visit 
that countiy. “In the social condi- 
tion of that country they would see 
the results of the abolition of those 
class privileges and distinctions which 
their order are still permitted to enjoy 
in England; and they would there 
find a widespread comfort in all the ru- 
ral districts, which has been produced 
by the subdivision of property, and 
which is nowhere to be found in this 
countiy, where game laws, sind laws 
of entail and primogeniture, arc main- 
tained for the exclusive amusement 
and aggrandi-sement,” tXic.f 
We arc willing to believe that Mr 
Wilson of Glassmount has never him- 
self visited tlie countiy whose condi- 
tion ho longs to see resembled here ; 
and that it is simply from ignorance 
that he eulogises the agricultural pros- 
perity of a land where five bushels of 
wheat is the average yield of an impe- 
rial aero — wlicre, in two generations, 
the lauded system of the Code Xapo- 
Icou lias produced five and a-lialf 
millions of projuaetors, the half of 
whom have revenues not exceeding 
>v2 a -year, and whom the greatest 
statist of Franco describes as 
priLtaires r^pnhlicai^ d ajfamcs.'^ 
Gur object, howcvci*s not to reason 
with adversaries of this stamp, but 
.«imply to show, from their own words, 
the nature of tlie reforms they con- 
template, under cover of a design to 
ameliorate the game laws. It may 
be said, indeed, that such indiscrort 
avowals of the more zealous members 
of the -\uti-Gainc-Law Association 
cannot be fairly ascribPd to its leaders. 
But though their language is, of 
course, more wary, it were easy to 
select from their orations even equally 
strong proofs of that bitter hostility 
to the lauded interest, which prompts 
Mr Bright himself to cheer on his fol- 
lowers with the announcement that tho • 
people are ready to throw' off the 
burdens impo.sed* on thorn by an arui- 
tocraey who oppress^ grind them down^ 
and scourge themf' and “that the 
time is 9 hM' come to teaeh the pro- 
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prietoTS of the soil the limits of their 
riffhts,^^ * 

A reference to the proceetliiigs of 
the anti-game-law leaders will show 
that the specimens we have given are 
only fair samples of the tactions spii'it 
— the querulous, yet bullying and 
vindictive tone, in whicli they have 
conducted this controversy. No one 
can seriously believe that a hostility, 
directed not against these laws in 
particular, but against the whole social 
and political system of our country, 
can be founded t>ii a wise and deliber- 
ate review of the clfects of the statutes 
in question. Discontent with things 
in general is a disease wliich admits 
of no remedy, and which any ordinaiy 
treatment, by argument or concession, 
would only aggravate. 

There aVe niaiiy, however, of more 
moderate views, who are interested 
in knowing to what extent the com- 
plaints they have heard are founded 
on reason, and are capable of redress. 
We purpose, for the present, to liinit 
onr remarks ])riiidpally to the opera- 
tion of the Scotch law upon game, 
both becau.'sc agitation on this subject 
has recently been most active on tin^ 
side of the' "JVeod, Jind bocaiiso we 
think the important ilitferonees in the 
game-laws of ^t^iaml and Scotland 
have not beeii^uHicienlly attended 
to, and have given rise tomuchj>opuiar 
misapprehension. 

All the abolition orators begin by 
telling us that game laws are a rem- 
nant of the feudal system — that thoy 
originated in the tyranny aiKlo]qn*cs- 
sion of the middle ages, ami arC; 
therefore, wholly iiiisnitcd to our im- 
proved state society. Such an 
origin, of course, condemns them at 
once; for, in the popular mind, fciulal 
law is somehow syiiouynious witli 
slavery, rape, robbery, and all that is 
damnable. The truth is, however, 
that the game law of Scotland has 
no more connexion with tlie Ic.ndal 
law than with tluj code of Lyciirgus. 
Kven as regards England, there is 
good ground for questioning lilack- 
.•^tono’s doctrine that the right to pur- 
sue and kill game is, in all (fuses, trace- 


able to, and derived from, the crown. 
Hut in Scotland, at all events, there 
never existed any such exclusive 
system of forest laws as that which 
grew up und(*r the Norman kings, 
and w hich King John was finally coin- 
pelhjd to renounce. The broad and 
liberal principle out of wdiich the 
Scotch game, law has grow’ii, is the 
maxim of the civil law — quad nuUius 
cst occujmnti concedilur — that any one 
may lawfully appropriate and enjoy 
whatever belongs to no one else — a 
maxim which must neccssarih' fonn 
the fountainheail of all proport}'. All 
wild animals, therefore, may be seized 
by any oim, and the law will defend 
his pos.'-'-ession of them, lint out of 
this very ])rin( iple ilself there natu- 
rally springs a most important restric- 
tion of the eoniinoii privilege of pur- 
suing game; for the possessor of 
land^ a.s w ell as the po.ssossor of game, 
must be protected in the exclusive en- 
joyment of what (though originally 
res uuffius) he has made his own by 
occupation or otluu'wisc. it Ls evi- 
dent, then, that tlie contingent rigid 
of the liuider to the animals he may 
succeed in seizing, can be exorcised to 
its full extent only in an unoccupied 
and nncnltivaled citiiiUry; and must 
gixeway, wdnn-iwor tlie .soil has l)e- 
c<»mc the Riibjecr of property, l«> llic 
prior and perfect right of tlie laiid- 
ow'aer. Accordingly, we litid that in 
the Jiomaii law the allinnafion uf the 
comnioji rigid to linut wild animals 
i.s coupled w ith this imjiortaid re.-lrie- 
tion. under tin* very same tith‘— “Qui 
aliciinm fnnduin iiigreditur, venaiidi 
aut auciqiaTuli gratia, potest a domino 
prohiheri ne ingrediatur; " and, not- 
withstanding the peqilexed aii<l ano- 
malou.s natiir(5 of the tenure, of laiul 
among the Homans, we find eA(‘ry- 
W'here. traces of a st rict law of tre.s]>ass. 
from the Twelve 'Fables down to Jus- 
tinian. And in this the civil law' wa.s 
followed by that of Scotlaml. Suhj(‘cl 
t<i this inevitable re.st rict ion, and to a 
few' regulative eiiactment.-i of less im- 
portances the pi-iviigge continued open 
to all, without distinction, up to the 
year l(i2J .f About this lime the tenor 


^ Address in Mr VVelford*.-! Jn/fumcijs of (JtH (utme Laws. 

t The statute of 1 GOO, prohibiting huuting* and hawking to those who had not 
the revenues requisit in Bik pastimes,” is plainly one of a sumptuary tenor, and not 
properly a game law. 
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of the statutes shows that game of all 
kinds had become exceedingly scarce ; 
and it was probably with a" vicAV of 
preventing its extirpation, as well as 
of discouraging trespass, which, from 
the increase of the population, had 
increased in frequency, that, in the 
above-mentioned year, an act was in- 
trodiic<Ml which was, n ithout doubt, a 
decided violation of ttie principle on 
which the system was originally 
founded, 'fhe act lG*il proliibited 
every one from hunting or luiwking 
who had not “ a plongli of land iii 
heritage;” and subsequent statutes ex- 
tend(‘.d this prohibition to the sale and 
purchase, and even to the possession 
of game, by persons not thus qualified. 
^J'his, Ave repeal. Avas a direet depar- 
inre from the leading maxim of the 
Jaw, as it stood |n*eviousI y ; and avc 
can se(‘ no reason Avhatover for now 
retaining it on tlie sta^ut'--book. it 
is n(»tori«)u.s, however, that, practi- 
cally, these statute^* liaA'c iioav fallen 
into (leMietnde, and that the mere 
Avant of the heritable qualillcatioii 
ha*> not, for a long jieriod. been made 
:i ground for prosecution. In fact, 
l!ie ]»rivi]ege is optm to aiij' one pro- 
Auled Avith the laiullonrs pcrmissimi, 
and who has paid the ta.x demanded 
b^ llie Lxeliequer, though lie may not 
p’osso-.v a foot of laud. When, then, 
Ave lind the orators of Edin I uirgh com- 
plaining of the harsh and intolerable 
op( ralitm of tlie qiialilication statutes, 
it allbrds the most eoiiii)lote evidence 
ritlier of their utter ignoraiiee (»f the 
a.ciual state, of the Iran, or tif the 
weakness of a cause that needs such 
di'^ingeunous udvocae 3 ^ 

Tin* lisoal license, Avhicli Avas first 
required b^^ the act iJJth f loo. ill. c. 
•Id, cannot be justly regarded in the 
light of an infraction id* the general 
juiucit>le of the Scotch laAv. its 
tlirect object is not the limitalioii ot 
the right of hunting, but the luain- 
teuaiice of the public reveiim*; ami it 
Avill be readik admitted l\v all rea- 
sonable men tliat, on the one hand, 
there, canimt be Jt^le.«s objeetiouable 
soiirco of taxation than the privilege 
ill (piostiou, and, on the other, that 
the iliit^' is not. excossivt', when aac 
find above (>0,000 persons in Cireat 
Hritain voluntarily subjecting them- 
selves to it OA'ery year. 

Hie tAA'ootlier principal enactments 
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regarding the pursuit of game in Scot- 
land, commonly known as the ^Jight 
and the Day TVespass Acts, 0 (Ico 
IV. c. 69, and 2 and d Will. IV. e. 
68, cannot here be criticised in de- 
tail. Their provisions contain one or 
tAVO anomalies which avc shall have 
occasion to notice below, in sug- 
gesting some practicable amend- 
ments on the present laAv. Lut as to 
their general spirit, Ave A^enture to 
allirin that the}' are most legitimate 
dcTclopments of the general prin- 
ciple above statcii. In every cla.s.'^ 
of injuries to the rights of otlieiv, 
there arc some species of the olfeiice 
Avhicli, from their frequency, or from 
tlieir iiciiig diHieult to detect, must 
necessarily be prevented by inon^ 
stringent jiroliibitioiis than those at- 
tached to the genus irf general ; and 
in the same Avay that orchards for 
example, timber, salmon fislierie.s, 
and many other subjects are proiextetl 
by special penalties, so lias it been 
found requisite to amplify the com- 
mon lawof in it.s application 

to that parlicnlar manner of trespn.NS 
w hirh is ^onfe^,<t•dly tlie most frequmit 
and annoying. If the pcnaltie.s are 
iinm*ces>anly stringent, let them by 
all means be. modilied; but tlieir 
verif}, in comparison Avith the pun- 
ishment of ordinary* trespass, i^ not 
inconsish'ut with ju.stlcc, or the. prin- 
ciples of Avi<e legislation. , 

We liave adverted, in tlii.s ha>ty 
sketch, only to the prominoiii fea- 
tures and growth of the Iuav of Scot- 
land : but a more detailed comparisoii 
A\ith that of England and other 
countries 'd' Kuropt*, osjiecially when 
recent statutes and decisions are 
taken into vicAV, will fully justify the 
opinion of llnlvdiesou and other Avell 
<|iuilificd jndg>.\s, that it is ‘‘the most 
liberal and iMdigUtoned of all Iuavs 
as to game." Jl recognises, of course, ^ 
no such thing as prnpi'itt/ in game 
more, than in any other animals of a« 
AN ild nature, 'fhe proprietorof a manor 
ha-- no right to the pheasant he has 
fed until ho 'shall have actually 
brought it to bag, or at least disabled 
it from escaping ; and the right Avhicli 
lie then lirst acquires is miiteniide- 
peiidont of his oAvnership orthe land. 

To many the distinction thus 
created, by considering Rll^game as 
Avild animals, appears loo theoretical ; 
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and no doubt it is a question for 
zoologists rather than for lawyers to 
decide, whether there really be in ani- 
mals any such permanent and inva- 
riable character as to justify such a 
universal distinction. There is the 
strongest presumption that all our 
domesticated animals were at one 
time feroi ; and it is leather a difficult 
task to show reason for cousidcriug 
some classes as “ imlomitahiksy' when 
we see the reindeer, of a tribe natu- 
rally the most shy of man, living in the 
hut of his Lapland master — and when 
we recollect that among birds, the duck, 
turkey, and ])eacock, with us the most 
civilised and familiar of poultiy, arc 
elscwliere most indubitable ferre at 
this very moment. It lias been argued 
that the commoner kinds of gann*, 
under the systc'Th of rearing and feed- 
ing now so general, arc scarcely more 
shy or migratory in their habits than 
those animals which the law contrasts 
with them as manmvfartcr^ and there- 
fore regards as property: that even 
when straying in the fields, we may 
as reasonably impute to them the 
mtihnts revertendi^Wm instinct of re- 
turning to their Iiaimts and coverts, 
as to pigeons and b(H‘S whicli the law 
for this reason retains under it-^ pro- 
tection, though abroad from their 
ces or hives; that the common 
objection as to the difficulty of iden- 
tilVing game, is one which np])lics as 
stivuigly to many other subject.^ re- 
cogni'^ed as vested in an oa iicr; and 
finaJly, that, being now in reality 
valuable articles <)f commciT(i, tlicoc 
clashes of animals ihonicl cease to be 
viewed as incapable of becoming 
‘property. It is difficult to gainsay 
the ])remisos on A\hich (his propfnal 
is built : and if we look to analogy, it 
cannot be doubted that the invariable 
tendency of civilisation is towards 
^ the restriction of the category of res 
miUiiis^ and by art and culture to 
•■t'libject all products of tlic cartli to 
the u.se, and consequently to the pos- 
session of man. But, apart from this 
speculative view of ttie subject -it 
teems to ns that, while common 
opinion is unprepared for«o funda- 
meiitjtl a change in the law of Scot- 
land, the ^alteration proposed would 
net in practice improve the position 
of any of^hCsc classes who arc affect- 
ed by the operation of the present 
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game laws, nor materially obviate 
any of the bad eflccts usually ascribed 
to them. 

But it is time now' to turn to those 
alleged evils, and to form some judg- 
ment as to whether they arc in reality 
so weighty and numerous, that no- 
thing short of the total abolition of 
the game Jaws can effectually check 
them. The ahrsgation of a law is 
no doubt an easy w'ay of overcoming 
the diilicnlty of amending it— in th(5 
same way that the expedient of w ear- 
iiig no breeches will unquestionably 
save yon the cost of patching them ; 
and as a device for diminishing gamc- 
law‘ offences, tlie total re])eal of all 
game laws is perliaps as simple and 
effieaeions a recipe as could well he 
conceived. But let ns first inquire 
into the existence of the disease, be- 
fore we resort to so summary a re- 
medy. 

Tliereare Ihfte distinct parties w ho 
are said to lu* injured by the operation 
of thc<e laws — the vommwiittj at large 
suffer chielly by iK-iiig dcqu'ived, it is 
alleged, of a very larg(‘ proportion of 
the produce of the .soil, whicli, if not 
cousiinual by game, would go to in- 
crease the stock of liumaii food — Tltv 
poHchu' has to bear tlie double injus- 
tice of n law' wdiich fir^t makes the 
tem]>latlon, and then piniislies the. 
transgression — Thr farmer finds, in the 
iwotection given to game, a sonn i* i)f 
eoii.^'tant annoyance, lo.ss. and di.sa})- 
pointinent. We shall lake lliese enn;- 
l)!ainanls in their order. 

The public, (\\v are told i)y the i-n • 
lightened coinmereial gentleman who 
repre.senis the metropolis of Scotland,) 
tlic jjiiblic have a rUjhl to see tlial 
none of the means for maiiitaiiiiiig 
human life are w asted— a great po])n- 
iar priueiphi popu*aily and broadly 
slated. JL is possible, however, that. 
-Mr Cowan may not have eontem- 
})latcd all tin; admirable results of his 
priiicii)Ic. JIc may, perchance, not 
liavc seen tliat it sweeps aw^ay, not 
only every hare and pheasant, but 
evm*y animal whaU^ver that cannot bo 
eaten or lunicd to profit in the ledger. 
Ilis carriage Jiorses eat as much as 
would maintain six poor paper-makers 
and their families; the keep of hLs 
cliildrcirs policy would board and 
educate four orphans at the Bagged 
Schools. But w'C arc not yet done 
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with him ; for he cannot stick his fork 
into that tempting fowl before him 
until he can satisfy us, the public, 
that the grain it has consumed would 
not have been more profitably applied 
111 fiittcning sheep or cattle. And what, 
liray, is that array of plate on the 
bultvt behind Jiim but so much capi- 
tal held back from the creation of 
cinploymeiit and fowl for that starv- 
ing ])Opulation, which he assures ns 
(though every one but himself knows 
it is nonsense) is increasing at tlie 
rate of 1000 per diem! Political 
(M'onoiny of this (piality may do very 
well for the Edinburgh ( hamber of 
(.\mim(M*ce but we really lu»j)e, for 
the, credit of the city lie reiireseuts, 
tliat lie will not expose himself on any 
<.t her stage, norcon.--i(Iei* it a necessary 
]»:irt of liis duties a-^ a l(‘gislatoi‘, to 
I'ln-senbe the pi\‘cise manner in clsieli 
coi n >hall or shall n<*l lie iisi'd. 

'I’he supposetl amount of (Uvtvuc- 
litm by gann‘ of cereal and other ]iro- 
diiee, lias afforded a tiin* field fur tin* 
more onidite of the gann- law op- 
poiicmts. Mr (Jayford's eelebrateil 
ealeiilalioii, that tliree hares eat as 
luiicli as a full-grown sli(‘e|). i, gene- 
rally a'^^\lmed as tlu‘ infallible ba>isv>f 
their e^slimates, and tin* ino>t astound- 
ing results are evolved from it.‘ Mr 
l diaries Steven^o^ thinks the, ile-itnie- 
ti'Mi cnTinoi Iw. 1« ss than two bn.'lnds 
per acre over tlie wliole kingdom, re- 
pre.seiiting ii (oral of dco hinvlrul 
tlnnf'iiimf quftvii rs. //' it h* tuc n/si 
saw :Mr (’hiem* Shepherd, with a 
modest hesitatimi — “ if it he the case, 
that throughout this empire the 
fanners, in general, suffer more loss 
from game than they pay in the tVuiii 
<»f po*u*'s tax (auff f it raunot 

in' flnithhd that fhri/ da so— that in 
most ])artslhcvsulfer 7//0/Y than dttnhh 
the amount of Ihfir poor-rates.) then 
it follows, of course, that there is more 
(lestriictioii from game than would 
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makeup the .sum collected fiom poor- 
rates from the whole lands of the 
empire.” t l-loiiblc the amoiuit of 
poor-rates i»aid by land may be taken 
roughly at some ,t0,f)00,000. But 
there arc others who think even this 
too low an estimate, and throw into 
the scale (a million out or in is of no 
importance) the county rate, high- 
way rate, .and all the other direct 
burdens on land put together! Let 
us carry on the line of calculation a 
stej) further: if game animals nfune 
ctmsume all this, and if we allow a 
fair proportion of voracity to the 
minor, but more numerous /iw/- — i.Us, 
mice, roeks, wood-])igcons, OCc. — it is 
clear as daylight that it is a mere de- 
lii'.ion to think that a single nuarttr uf 
wheat can, b\’ any jinssibility, escape 
tlic nniver.sal devastation. TIutc is 
no lunatic so incurable as y*>ur nim- 
l»ant arithmetici.'iii : and the only de- 
lushm that eoidd stand a ctmipavi.-Mii 
Avitli tlie above would bo the attempt 
to iva.suii such men out of their ab- 
surd it ie^'. 

But the actual waste of p-ain i' 
not, it seenm, the uiily way in uliicli 
the public sutlers. Tlie annual cn>t 
to the commuiiity < f presecutum.* un- 
der the gnmo acts i ^ an einirmous and 
nimu.illy iln'lva^ing burden. Thb is 
proveil, of course, by the same 
tem of xiatistics niii mad a< that of 
nhich we have just given some >pci'i- 
uiens. The game convictions in tlii‘ 
coiii»l\ »d' Bedford, it i" diM-overed, 
W('re, in the year l^ l;!, .‘hi per cent of 
the total nadi siimniarv convictions; 
and the lovers of the marvellous, wlio 
li.'ten to siieli statements, are <jiiietly 
left to infer, nor only that this is 
usually the case iu BedibvdsUire, but 
that a similar state of things prevails 
throughout England and Scotland 
also. ' riiey are sagacious enough, how- 
ever, never to refer to general results. 
They earcfiillv avoid anv mention of 
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* It is right to montioii, that there is some diseropaney in the e^timate^ of Mr 
Bright's aiulitirities on thi.s point, of Avhom Mr f»a\foi>l is eom]»aratiYely moderate ; 
for we have otliers who, (upon, no doubt, equally sound data,) think two hares is the 
])roper eiiui valent ; Siul Mr Baek of Norfolk is coiiviueed that our hare is »ro»’j than 
.*1 slieep ; in other wonls, that one hare will eat up ^statute acre. On the other 
baud, Mr Berkel ey weighed i\\Q jail stomaeiis of a largo liaiv, and au average gouth- 
down sheep, and found them as one to Iifty-fi>e. So that, if the accounts of Mr 
CJayford and his con/rvirK are right, wc have arrived at a law in physiological science 
fMiiially new and surprising— that the digestive powers of animals increase in a coiu- 
pomid inverse ratio to the c.ai)acity of the digestive organs ! * 

t Scotfhian, Bcbriiary 1*2, lUtU. 
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the fact, (which, however, any one 
may learn for himself, by referring to 
Mr Phillipps* tables,) that the average 
of the game convictions during the 
five years these tables include, was, 
for all England^ not 36, but a frac- 
tion over 6 per cent of the whole, 
^ow, let us see how the case stands 
in Scotland. We have observed that 
our northern orators always draw their 
illustrations from the south of the 
Tweed; and wc have, therefore, look- 
ed with some curiosity into the re- 
cords of our Scotch county courts, 
as affording some test of the real 
extent of the grievance in this part of 
empire. Unfortunately these re- 
cords are not preserved in a tabular 
form by all the counties; but we 
have been favoured with returns from 
live of tlic most important on the east 
coast, which wc selected as being those 
ill which the preservation of game is 
notoriously carried to the greatest 
extent. An abstract of these returns 
will be found below,* and ivill snftice 
to show how tjilse, in regard to Scot- 
land, is the assertion that game pro- 
secutions are alarmingly numerous; 
while every one knows that the ex- 
pense is borne, not by the ])ublic, but 
by the private party, except in very 


rare and aggravated cases. From 
these it appears that the whole num- 
ber of game cases tried, or rejiorted to 
the authorities, in these five counties, 
during the years 1846 and 1847, was 
one hundred and forty-four, iMuug 
about per cent of the whole. Fitc- 
shire (which w^as selected to be shown 
up before Mr llriglit’s committee p 
an abyss of gauip-law abuses) had, in 
1818, ont of eight hundred and thirty 
offences, only three under the game, 
acts. As to the alleged progressive 
inereaae of such cases, the subjoined 
table of the numbers for the live years 
preceding l.sjsf proves that, whether 
it be true or not as respects isolated 
districts of Englaml, Unit the inini- 
bor of game-law trials is every year 
becoming a Jieavier burd(‘u on the 
public, it certainly is not true in four 
of the largest ami most (jame-heeping 
counties of Scotland. 

AVe have now to make a remark or 
two on the plea set up on l»ehalf of 
the iioacher against tlie present game 
laws. What is it that makes a man 
become a poaclierV Temptation,” 
saysMrllriglii, “ami temptation only. 
How can \ou expect that the poor but 
honest labourer, who, on his way homo 
from his daily toil, sees hares ami 
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plieasants swarming round his path, 
should abstain from eking out his 
scanty meal with one of those wild 
animals, which, though on your land, 
are no more yours than his V The idea 
would never have occuiT<‘d to him if 
he had not seen the pheasants ; and if 
there had been no game laws, he would 
have remained an upright and useful 
member of society.’' rSucIi, w'(‘. belhjve, 
is the bcau-hleal of the poacher, as we 
iind it in abolitionist ««peeches, and in 
popular aftm’piecos at the theatre. 
IJ(i is, of course*, always poor, but 
virtuous, — 

A friiMidles', ni.in, at df j<‘rtcfl evo 

Til' uiifoidiiig proiul one look-, and I>y." 

AVe shall not fpiarrel, however, with 
the fidelit}’ (»f this fancy sketch; but 
we maybe allowed to doubt wlietlier 
any large pro])orti(»u of ilio^e who 
incur penalties for gaiiiC trespass have 
betai led into temptation liy the mere 
abundance of game in large pre.-'Orvi's. 
Men of plain .-ense will think it jn'^t 
as tair to as(-ril)e the iVeiiuency of 
lanteiiy to the. abnntlancc of bandanas 
wdiich old gentlemen ?/V//keep dangling 
from their j^ockots while pursuing their 
studies at print-shop windows, 'llie 
evidence taken by the coininittee seems 
rather to show that the jioaclier trade 
thrives best where, there is what is 
called '‘a fair sprinkling*’ of ill- 
watelicd game, than wlirne he has to 
encounter a stalf of vigilant and w ell- 
( rained koi'pers. Hut what though 
the ea.se were otherwise V Sujipose 
the existence of the temptation to be 
admitted, is it to be seriously argued 
that the provinee of legislation l.s not 
to proliibit olfcnee, but to remove all 
tcin|)tation from the offenders? not to 
])r(»tect men in the enjoyment of their 
rights, but to abridge or annihilate 
those rights, that they may not be 
in vailed by otiicrs? This, we alUrm, 
is the principle wdien reduced to simple 
terms ; and startling enough it is to 
those who have, been accustomed to 
think that the proper tendency of laws 
and civilisation is in precisely the 
opposite direction.' AVhat although a 
breach these law^ may sometimes 
be the coinmcnccmfflt of a course of 
crime, aixs there no other temptarions 
which open the road to the hulks or 
the penitentiary V If the magistrates 
of our towns, who so vehemently 


denounce the danger of the game laws, 
arc sincere in their search after the 
sources of crime, and in their elVorts 
to repress them, >vc can help their in- 
quiries — W’c can show them at their 
own doors, and swarming in every 
street, tcmjitations to debauchery, 
which have made a hundred crimes 
for every one that can bo traced to 
game law's, — and yet we cannot 
perceive that the zeal of our civic 
reformers has been very strenu- 
ou.sly directed to dL^courage or to 
diminish the numbers i»f these dens of 
dissii)atioii. AVc can refer them to 
the rej)ort.s of our gaol cliaplahis for 
proof that three out of e\'ery four 
]>n>oners arc ignorant of the simplest 
rudiments of education ; and yet a 
prai.sew'ortliy atteini)t lately made in 
our metru]K)Iis to promote instrucliou 
by moans of apprentice schools, was 
nut favoured with the countioiancc of 
our chief magistrate, because he hap- 
pened to be engaged in the more phi- 
lanthropic duly of presiding at a meet- 
ing for condemning the game law s ! 

If w e aiv called upon to assign a 
iTa<<>n fur the frequency of poaching, 
we ijln.aild attribute it neither to the 
mere .-iiperabumlanee of game by 
itself, nor yet to the pressure of po- 
verty, but very much to the same sort 
of tempt at ion that encourages the 
cuimnou thief to filch a watch or a 
handkerchief namely, the lacility of 
disposing of his spoil. AVcll-stocked 
covers may present ojiport unities to 
the poacher for turning his craft to 
account, but it is jdaiii the practice 
would be comparatively rare if he did 
not know’ that at the bar of the next 
alehouse ho can barter his sackful of 
booty either for beer or ready coin, and 
no questions asked. Every village of 
1(M)0 or 1500 inhabitants offers a 
market for his wares, and any surplus 
in the hands of the country dealer can 
be transfeiTcd in eighteen hours to the * 
London poulterers window’. There^ 
cannot be a doubt that the consump- 
tion of game has increased enormously 
since the beginning of this century. 
It was ibnnorly iinknow'ii at the tables 
of men of moderate means, except 
when haply it came as an occasional 
remembrance from some fount ry re- 
lation, or grateful M.P. Now-a-\lays 
the spouse of any third-rate attorney 
or thriving tradesman would consider 
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her housekeeping disgraced for ever, 
if she tailed to present the expected 
pheasant or brace of moorfowl “■ when 
the goodman feasts his friends.^' And 
even if we descend to the artisans and 
operatives of our large towns, it will 
be found tliat hares and rabbits form 
a wliolcsomc and by no means unusual 
variation of their daily fare. We liave 
the evidence of one of tlie great Lead- 
enhallgame dealers, that in the month 
of November liarcs arc sent up to 
London in such (juanlities, that they 
are often enabled to sell them at Od., 
and even at (id. each. 'Jlic average 
weight of a hare ma\' be taken at 
about S lb. ; and if we deduct one- 
half for tin' skill, iV:o., there will rc- 
nuiiii 4 11). of nutritious h> 0 (l, whicli, 
even at iJs., is eheaper than beef or 
mutton; wliile the oeea.'?ioiial ehange 
cannot but be both agreeable and 
beiielieial to those who have so limited 
a choice of food within reach of their 
means. Some idea may bo formed of 
the vast quantity of game brought 
into London, from the statements of 
]Mr llrooke, who biivs »orlli 

of game during the course ol the win- 
ter; and there an' ten other great 
salesmen in liOadenliall market ahme. 
If we make allowance for tin.* siipidies 
sent tlirectly to the smaller jJOuUerors, 
for the Consumption in the other great 
towns throughout llie kingdom, and 
for the probably still larger (puui- 
tity that never conies into market at 
all, it is impossible lo deny that game 
has now become an im])orlant ]»art of 
the food of the people, and that, as an 
article of commerce, it deserve.< tin? 
attention of the legi.-'latun*. Any 
attempt to chock the prodiu tion ami 
sale of a commodity fjr wliich there 
is so general a demand, must jjrove 
both useless and luiscliievons. It is 
in vain to proscribe it as an expensive 
liijUnry, and insist on the substitiitiou 
of less costly fare. It may lie true, 
^for anything we know, that the grain 
or provender consumed by the IGLOOo 
head of game, wliich ‘Mr Lrookc dis- 
j>os:cd of in six months, might liave 
])rrjducc(l a greater weight of bullocks 
or Leicester wedders, (tliou'jh this is 
extremely unlikely, fur tlio simple 
reason thift grain, grass, and green 
crops f(n*m only a pfn't of the food of 
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any of the game species) ; but, whether 
true or not, it is useless to prevent the 
rearing of game by any sort of sump- 
tiiaiy enactment, direct or indirect. 
The. proper course of legislation is very 
plain. While compensation slionhl bo 
made exigible for all damage Irom 
excess of game, and new statutory 
provision made for this purpose, if the 
present law is jusiiflicient— fair en- 
coiirngemont slionUl at the same time 
be given tor the production, in a legi- 
timate way, of wliat is required for the 
of th(' public. Facilities should bo 
ali\»rdcd U) the honest dealer for con- 
iliioting his trade without risk or 
tlisgnise, and the useless remnant of 
the (|iialificatioii law in Scotland 
should be abolislu‘(l. Measiin's of this 
nature, by turning the constant de- 
maud for game' into pro})or channcl'i, 
uill prove tlie most tilcchial dis- 
c(»uragemont to the oecuiiatinu of iho. 
imacher, and to the reckless and irre- 
gular habits of life whieh il generally 
induces. 

A very o)>pi>.-iite result, we are i>er- 
siiaded, would ibllnw from the adop- 
tion of Mr Ibight's quack rceijie for 
laitting an end to the practice of 
))oaching. Jly what iiulbvct iulluenec 
i< the abolition of tin* game laws ex- 
])u*ted to jwoduce ibis clfect V If, 
indeed, along with the gaim' 

Non sweep away also l!ie 1 wv (il' ctun - 
moil tre.sj)ass— if yon proel.iinu in tin! 
ninetecntlj century, a n-turn lo the 
habits (3f (he gohleii age. when, a.**, 
'ribullus tells ii^ — 

ssihis iT.'U ■ . vnli-iit«' 

.bii 

and if you autlMniso the po])ulac(; at 
large to traviTse every ]iark and en- 
clo.'sure, at all lioiirs and si'asons, and 
ill any iniudiers and any manner they 
]»leasc, then we can umlerstaiid that a 
few months probably of rustic riot and 
license may settle the (picstion by the 
extermination of the wlude game 
species. Jbit wv. liave not yet inei: 
any game-hnv reformer .«o rabid as to 
l»ro])oso putting an end to tlie penal- 
ties on ordinary trespass ; on the con- 
trary, wc fnid most of them, (Sir 
Harry Vi'i ney aim Mr Pusey among 
the iiiirnbor,)* anticipating the neces- 
sity of arming the law with much 
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stronger powers for preventing com- 
mon trespasser’. And even without such 
additional pOAvers, will not the tres- 
pass law as it stands be employed by 
proprietors to prevent interference with 
their sports? Is it supposed that the 
abolition of the game statutes will at 
once j)revent the owners of great 
manors from rearing ]>hcasants in their 
own covers? Jt nr:!}' iiidi'ed <lrive 
Ihein to do so at a greater expense, 
and to enlist arlditional watchens ; but 
it is not likely thivt keen gann; pre- 
servers will not avail themselves of 
such defences as the common law may 
still leave, them, (iann^ then, we con- 
t(Mul, may be tliinned by this jdaii, 
but it will not be exterminated. Tlie 
conse(|iience nill be that its price 
will be ciiliaiictHi ; but as the de- 
mand will still continue, the trade uf 
tlio poachers will reinaiii as thriving 
as ever. He may have to work 
harder and to trudge fartlier before 
be can till liis wallet ; but this will be 
eoiiipen'^aled by the additional price : 
and if the present (piaidity o(‘ game i< 
dimini>lied by <iue-lnilf, the oaisc- 
(pience will be that his agents will be 
al)Ie to ])ay him live >billings a-head 
for his pliea'«ants iii'^tead of live shil- 
lings a-brace. In short, wi* should 
anticipate, as the etfocts of aboli-ihing 
I'll* present statutes, that, while many 
of tin' less wealthy owners of land 
would be deterred by tlie exi»(*nse. 
(V«nn ])rotoc‘ting game, and while the 
ainnsenieiit (sucli as it i>) veould be- 
come greatly inoro exclusive than it 
is now, Mich a measure would not 
oiilv fail to remove any of iIk‘ indiice- 
ni'Mits V, hicli tempt the idle ])easaut 
to lake t<» the predatory life of a 
]>oncher, but would, in the outset at 
least, induce mail}' to try it who never 
thought ot’it before. 

Wo must now ]kiss on to tlu' con- 
siderations we have to oiler on tbe 
situation of the tenant-farmer as to 
game; and the tirst question that 
suggests itself as to his case is tliis, — 
A\’hether the injury siilfercd by ten- 
ants be really so serious and extensive 
as is represented? 

“ 'riieie is no denying,” says 
Shepherd, in his Essa)/^ ()>. 12,) “ the 
notoriety of the fact that, in a grcul 
majoriUj of instances^ this excessive 
pow'er of infringement on the pro- 
perty of the tenant through these 


laws has been abused. Tt has been 
almost nnifersnihj ahusad?'^ Is this 
true as regards cither ICngbmd or 
Scotland? or is it merely one of those 
vague and reckless alHrmatioiis which 
a man writing fur a luirposo, and not 
for truth, is so apt to hazanl, in dis- 
regard or ileliance of tin* facts before 
him? One thing we do find to be 
notorious — that the committee’s evi- 
dem’o of game abuses in Scotland was 
liiiiitetl tit one solitonj ca^r, that of 
the estate of Wemyss. And although 
we may very r‘*adily conceive that, 
with more time and exertion, (he 
agents of the league might have fer- 
reted out other instance^, we nniy, 
nevertheless, bo allowed to exiuTss 
our asbmishment that, (-n (he slender 
fmindafion of (hi.s single case, Mr 
Ilright slioiild have ventured U) ask 
his connniltie to find the general 
fact proved, that the prosiarity of 
agriculture in itirnoj jntrts if Scot- 
htnd as w(‘U as England, is greatly 
im.paireil by the iiresevvatioii of 
game.” We learn at lea-t to e.'li- 
m:iie the value of the Immeirahlc 
g'nithnnan's judgment, and llieamoiint 
of which an abolilioniat regards 
as (hunonstration. Ibit the truth i.s, 
that tlie ra.se of Si'otlaiul Avns nut 
exainiiied at all; and the r*juOd 
report of Mr Ibight and his associales 
bears on its face the mor l satisfacti»ry 
evideme of tlieir utter ignorance that 
the law on this side the Tweed is a 
]»erfociiy ditferent s} stem from that 
of England. 

Will any believe that if our .Scotch 
fanners, •• in a great innjoriry of in- 
stances,*' found their pro|)erly sacri- 
Jiced; they would not have universally 
joined in demanding the interferciico 
of the logisUitmv? But w hat is the 
fact ? An examination of the reports 
on petitions during the last two se.s- 
sions shows that there certainly have 
been iietitioiis against the game laws, 
but that fur every one emanating from 
ail agricultural lH»dy there have been 
ten fn»m town -counci Is. We have, 
better eviileiice, however, than mere 
inference, fm* the general distrust with 
which the tlirmor.s have regarded this 
agitation ; for we liiid the J^^caguers 
themselves, one and all of them, la- 
menting that their disinterested exer- 
tions on behalf of the tenairtry have 
been view'cd by that body with the 
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most callous and ungrateful indiller- 
cncc. It is impossible to read without 
a smile Mr Bright’s Address to the 
Tenant-farmers (prefixed to JVIr AVel- 
ford’s Summary of the Evidence) ; and 
to mark the patient earnestness with 
which he entreats tliem to believe that 
they are groaning under manifold op- 
jn’essions — and insists on “ rousing 
them to a sense of what is due to tliem- 
selves.” But 3 ’oiu' tiller of the soil is 
ever hard to move. It is surprising 
that the obstinate fellow cannot be 
made to comprehend that ho is the 
victim of a malady lie has never felt 
— that lie will persist in believing that 
if game wore all lie had to complain 
of, he might snap his fingers at Doctor 
Bright and his whole fraternity. The 
essayist of the Association can lind no 
better reason to assign for what he 
calls “ the wondrous and «'ipparently 
patient silence of the tenantry under 
so exasperating an evil,’’-— than, for- 
sooth, that they are. loo servile to speak 
out their true ophuuns. Such an ex- 
planation, at the expense of the bod\' 
whom he pretends to represent, can 
only insure for him the merited scorn 
of all who have opportunities of know- 
ing the general character of the 
spirited, educated, and iiiiright men 
whom he ventures thus to calumniate. 
"J’hc most obvious way of accounting 
for their wondrous silence under op- 
pression is also the true one— namely, 
that, as a general fad, the oppression 
is unknown. When an intelligent 
farmer looks round among his neigh- 
bours, and finds that for every acn^ 
(lamagcd by game there are thou- 
sands untouched by it,— when he 
knows that there are not only Vvholc 
parishes, but almost whole counties, 
in which he could not detect in the crops 
the slightest indication of game,— ami 
fm'thcr, that, in ninety-nine case.s out 
of a hundred in which a tenant really 
snffers injury, he is sure of prompt 
and ample compensation-— it is not Ksur- 
prising that he looks upon the Associa- 
tion with suspicion, and refuses to sup- 
port, by his name or his money, their 
system of stupendous exaggeration. 
If anyone wishes to convin^ himself of 
the ilctuj^l truth, wc venture to suggest 
to him a simple tcet. Damage from 
game, to be appreciable at all, cannot 
well be^ less than a shilling an acre. 
Now, let any farmer survey in his 


mind the district with which he is 
best acquainted, and estimate on how 
much of it the tenants would give 
this additional rent, on condition of 
the game laws being abolislicd. An 
average-sized farm, in our best culti- 
vated counties, may be taken at tw'o 
liimdred acres — how many of his bro- 
ther fanners can he reckon up, w'ho 
wmld consent te) pay £10 a-y(.'ar ad- 
ditional on these terms ? A similar 
test, it may be mentioned, w as offered 
to one of Mr Bright’s witnesses, (Evi- 
dence, i. 493 s,) w'ho had set down 
his annual damages from game at from 
£180 to £200, and who, after suc- 
cessively declining to give £200, £ I0i>, 
and £73 a-year additional rent for 
leave to extirpate the game, thought, 
at last, he ?nff/ht give £30 a-year for 
that bargain. 

But the question immediately be- 
fore us is this : what r(‘medy does the 
existing law' of Scotland give a tenant 
in cases of real hardship from the i»re- 
servation of game Y In regard to this ^ 
question, it is impossible to overlook 
the broad distinction betw^cm the 
cases of those who have expressly un- 
dertaken the burden of the game, and 
those whose leases contain no such 
covenant. The qiia.si-right of pro- 
perty ill game recognised by the Eng- 
lish law is, by l.#ord Althorpe’s sta- 
tute of 1832, vested in the occupier of 
land, wdicn tluM’C is no cx]nvss stipu- 
lation. to the contrary. The reverse 
is virtually the case in Scotland —thc 
landlord retains Ids right to kill game, 
unless he shall have agreed to surren- 
der it to his tenant. In most eases, 
however, the landlord’s right docs not 
rest merely on the common law, but 
is expressly reserved to him in the 
lease. Now, when a tenant has deli- 
berately bccom(». a party to such an 
express stipulation, and when tlic^ 
quantity of game (whether it be small 
or great) does not exceed, during the 
currency of the lease, wliat it was at 
his entry, on what conceivable plea of 
reason or jnstice can he ask the inter- 
ference cither of a court of law or of 
the legislature? To say, with Mr 
Bright and his coadjutors, that he sel- 
dom attends much to such minor artic,lc.s 
in a lea.se— that be docs not under- 
stand their effect — that in the compe- 
tition for land he is glad to secure a 
farm on any conditions— all this is the 
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most childish trifling, and unworthy 
of a moment’s serious notice. There is 
not a single sentence in any lease that 
may not be set aside on Die very same 
grounds ; and if agreements of tills na* 
tiire are to be cancelled on pretences 
so frivolous, there is an end to all 
faith and meaning in contracts be- 
tween man and man. 

But the tenant’s ca^^jB assumes a very 
dilferent aspect wdien, by artificial 
means expressly contriv'cd for the 
purpose, the game has been increased 
mbsajiunt to his entry. 'J’heii, it is 
obvious, the burden is no longer the 
same which the tenant undertook. It 
is a state of things which he could not 
anticipate from llie terms of his con- 
tract; and if the authority of the 
Courts of law were unable to reach 
such a case, and to protect the tenant 
from what is in fact an iiifringoment, 
on the part of the landlord, of their 
mutual agreement, it is ditficLilt to 
imagine stronger gi'ouuds for insisting 
tliat till) defect should be supplied by 
positive enactment. No such intcr- 
tercMice, liowcver, is requisite. Our 
Jaw e.ourts not only possess the jiowcr 
of enforcing coin pensat ion for such in- 
juries, bUt iu the recent decision, in 
tlie case of Wemyss and 011161*8 r. 
Wilson, the supreme comt has as- 
serted and exercised that power in 
the mo.st distinct and uu(iuali1ied man- 
ner. '‘There is no instance,'’ sav.s 
Mr (Jhieiie Shepherd, writing before 
the date of the nbovo-meiitioned judg- 
ment, ill W'hich our liead court in 
Scotland — the Court of Sc.^siou— has 
ever given a decision entitling a 
tenant to damages from a landlord for 
destruction of his crops by game.” 
Now, supposing the fact as here 
stated, to be strictly correct, what 
inference, we ask, can common can- 
dour draw' from it ? Arc we to con- 
clude that the law of Scotland, or the 
bench that administers it, arc so cor- 
rupt as to countenance such an insult 
to justice ? No such express decision 
bad then been given, simply because 
no such claim had ever l^eii tried ; 
and surely this very fact is iu itself 
the strongest iK>8sible presumption 
against the alleged universal abune of 
the power of preserving game — a pre- 
£iumptiou that a hardship which, up 
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to 1847, had never been made the 
ground of a formal appeal to the law 
tribunals, cannot be either very fre- 
quent or very severe. The statement, 
liow^evcr, is not^ strictly correct ; for, 
though no actual decree had been 
given on the special amount of da- 
mages before J847, a very distinct, 
though incidental, opinion as to the 
liabiiit}^ of landlords in sucli oases w as 
given in a case which occun ed fifteen 
years ago — Diysdale /*. Jameson. 
Tlio principle of the law could n-it be 
more lucidly stated than iu the w'ords 
of the learned judge (Fullerton) on 
that occasion. 

“A tenant, in taking a farm, must 
be considered as biking it under the 
burden of snpi)ortiug llic game, and 
may he jn-osiimed to have satisfied 
himself of the extent of that burden, 
as he is understood to do of any other 
imfiw ouvable circumstance impairing 
tlie pnxluctivi'uess of the farm. But, 
oil tlie otlier hand, it would seem con- 
trary lo ])rinciplc that the landlord, 
wh<j is bound to warrant the beneficial 
]»o^^(‘S^ion to the should be 

allowed, by his own act, lo aggravate 
tlie burden iu any great degree, A 
tenant, iu order to suiiport such a 
claim, must prove not only a certain 
viftible damage arising from game, but 
a (( rtuiu visible increase of the game, 
and a consujuuU aUemtiun of the cir- 
vumstanves a tahw plated in the ron- 
trat imputable tu the landlord. The 
true ground of damage seems to be, not 
that the game is abundaut, but that 
its abundance has been materially in- 
creased since tJie date of the lease.’** 

Surely so clear an opinion, coming 
from such a quarter, was a jn'ctty plain 
indication of the protection which the 
law' would extend to a tenant iu these 
circum^tlllu•cs ; and, accordingly, it 
has been conqdetcly confirmed on 
every point by the more recent and 
comprehensive decision on Captain 
Wemyss’ case. Any new' stejis on the 
part of a landlord for stiumlatuig the 
luitiiral siq)ply of game, wdiethcr 
by feeding them, breeding them arti- 
ficially, or by a sj'steiuatic destruction 
of the veiwiiii which uaturally prey 
on them, will be held as indicatmg an 
intention on his part to deffart from 
the terms of the contract, and as 
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therefore opening a valid claim for 
any damage the tenant may experience 
in consequence of the change. And 
it is not only such direct and active 
measures for angmenUng the stipulated 
burden that will l)c tlius interpreted 
against the landlord ; but oven his doing 
so negatively — that is, his failing to 
exercise thepower horctains in his own 
hands, and to keej) down the burden 
to the same amount at which the ten- 
ant found it on his ciitiy, will be held 
as equivalent to his i)ositive act. 

If, then, there ever was anj' ground 
for alleging that the state of the law 
was indclinite, tlie. object u»n is now 
removed. !No one can pretend to 
doubt that a tenant of land in Scot- 
land has as ample a protection 
against injury from game as the law 
can give him. I'o prevent the injurv 
beforehand is beycnid the power «>f 
any law. All that it can do is to 
aflbrd him as prompt and elVectnal 
means of redress as it fui ni>hos against 
any otlier species of injury. In short, 
when its ])ri!K*iple is weighed fairly, 
and when >vc take iuto eonsidi‘ratioii 
the relief from the fiscal (|ualitlcatiou 
which .Mr .^^ackcnzie^s act of last ses- 
sion conferred on the farmers, we shall 
be able to estimate how far it is true 
that. both in parliament and o\it of 
parliament, the interests and industry 
of tenants are syst(unatieally saeritieed 
to the maintenance of the. odious pri- 
vileges of more favoured ela^so. ’ 

AVc have followed out and exposed, 
perhap.s at greater length thaji was 
necessary, the stock .sn|)hi<in.s atnl 
more flagrant exaggerations by which 
the total abolition of ganuj laws is 
usually supported. Some points arc 
yet untouched ; but wc prefer empl<»y- 
ing the rest r)f our paper in brietly 
stating a few suggestions for the re- 
moval of some of those difficulties and 
.‘inomalies in the Scotch law, which 
we set out with acknowledging. In 
judging of any such alterations, it i.s 
necessary never to lose sight of the 
leading principle on which tlie whole 
Scotch system is fotmd(!d-- namely, 
l!ie original and common right to seize 
and appropriate tlie aniinftl.s of chase, 
(priHlied and <letermiiied by the jwe- 
vious right of tlio landowner to the 
exclusive use of the soil. 

1st. Keeping this in view, our first 
change would be the abolition of the 


land-qualification introduced by the 
Act 16:^1 ; and this for the double 
reason that it was originally an nii- 
wmrrantable departure from the gene- 
ral princiidcj list incntioncd, and that 
it is inexpedient to cumber the sys- 
tem with a law which is practically 
ill desuetude. 

2d. The effect of this alteration 
would be to re#i!ove itl.so the useless 
and improper restriction on the sale of 
game. There can be no good reason 
for throwing dilliculties in llic way of 
the ganie-dealer’.s trade. As a cheek 
to poaching, we. have abuiuhiiit pr(»of 
that the pre..sout restriction is in(»pera- 
tive ; or, if it has any ofieet, it is 
directly the rever.se of that intended, 
by throwing the trade veiy much iuto 
the hands of a low class <»f retailers. 
Instead of requiring a qualification or 
permission, which i.^coiistiintly evaded, 
we Mould substitute a game-dealer's 
license, as in Kngland. 

;>tl. 'rho fifth section of the Day^ 
IVe'spass Act empowers the per-oii 
having tlie right to kill game on any 
lands, or any person authorised by 
him, to >oize game imho ])os‘<e><ion i>f 
a trc.-^pas.<cr. I'his pn»vi<iou has 
.<ometime.s given (>cca.sion ft) (iang«‘r- 
ous confiicts between the ]).irlies, and 
is, nioreuvt*r, quire at variance with 
the princi|»le of the law .ibove noted. 

Ith, The next jiartienlar av'c shall 
mention is of iiKire inij)ortanee. 'I’lie 
evidence of .Mr liright's eommiltec 
has. Me think, fully disproved the 
eliarge again.'-i the county magihtraey 
of Eiijihiml, of partiality ami excessive 
severity in game eases. KxcejUhais no 
doubt, M ere brought forward, but their 
paucity shows the contrary to lie the 
rule. Ill Scotland then' is still less 
gnuiiid for such an aeciusation. With 
us, such ail ocemrence as a justice 
adjiulicatiiig in lii.s om ii case is iin- 
kiiowii ; ami M'e find evtai the most 
violent of the abolition loeturers ad- 
mitting that proceedings before tlm 
se.ssions under the game statute.s arc 
coiidue.ted with equity ami leiiiemy. 
Jbit thi.s is not enough. 'File parties 
who have to administer the law should 
be above all sii.spicion of bias or iii- 
tere.st, even of the most indirect kiml ; 
and we should greatly ])refer that 
game prosecutions were rcmoverl al- 
together, into the court of the judge- 
ordinary. Such an alteration, wore a 
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suro, would be regarded generally by 
the benches of county magistrates as 
a most desirable relief from one of 
the most invidious and embarrassing 
duties they have to execute. But, as 
the law stands, they have no option — 
for otfenccs under the Day Trespass 
Act are cognisable by them only. If, 
then, there be any valid reason against 
transferring the trial of all game of- 
fences to the shcritr court, (and at 
present we can see none) it is at all 
events most advisable that his juris- 
diction should bo extended to day as 
Avell as to night trespasses. 


5th. Any revisal of the law should 
embrace provisions against the accu- 
mulation of penalties ; for althougli 
thcs(5 arc very rarely insisted on in 
Scotland, the power of enforcing them 
aifords a pretext for declamations 
against the severity of the game law, 
winch its opponents know well how to 
emplo3\ 

: Besides these modifications of the 
statutes, it seems most desirable 
that in all leases the disposal of g«aTnc 
should be rogulate«l by special clauses, 
which should include a reference to 
arbitration in case of disj)iitc. 


DOMINIQUE. 

\ SKETCH niOM Lll'E, 


TWO Sri;i»ENT?>». 


At the lower extremity of that an- 
cient street long recognised as tin* 
head and centre of tlie Lafm or 
scholastic quarter of l^aris, and which, 
for six centuries, has borne the iiann* 
of the lim de la llurpc^ within a few 
doors of till* bridge of St and 

in a roomuj)oii the fifth iluor, twoyoung 
men were seated, on a spring morn- 
ing of the year 182-. Even had the 
modest apartment been situated else- 
where than in the focus of the students’ 
district, its appearance would have 
lirevented the jiossibility of mistake 
as to the charactcl* of its inmates. 
Scanty furniture, considerably bat- 
tered, caricatures of student life, par- 
tially veiling the dirty damp-staiued 
j)a|)e.r that blistered upon the walls, 
whicli were also adorned by a pair of 
foils, a cracked guitar, and a set of 
castjfncts; a row oftqpegs supporting 
pipes, empty bottles in one comer, 
ponderous octavos thickly coated with 
dust ill another, toUl a talc confinned 
by the exterior of the occupants of the 
apartment. One of these, a young 
man of two-and-twentj*, ivas evidently 
at home, tbr his feet were thrust into 
slippers, once embroidered, a Greek 
cap covered his head, and a tattered 
dressing-gown of pristine magnificence 
enveloped* his slender and active figure. 
Ills features were regular and intelli- 


gent, and he hail the dark fiery eyes, 
clustering black hair, and jirecoclously 
abundant board of a native of southern 
France. His* companion, a 3’oung 
Korman, had nothing ]>articnlarly 
noticeable in his connlenance, save \i 
broad open brow and a character of 
much shrewdness aiul perspicacity — 
qualities ])0s5csse(l in a high ^degree 
by a majorit}^ of his-fellow provincials, 
llis dress was one of those nondescript 
cceeinric coafs and conical broad- 
leafed hats Jit all times particularly 
afiected by F rench ftiiKfiojti. 

The two young men were seated at 
either extremity of the low sill of a 
tall Freucli window, thrown wide open 
to «i(linit the pleasant spring sunshine, 
into which they pulled, from capacious 
pipes, wreaths of thin blue smoke. 
Their conversation turned upon a crime 
— or rather a scries of crimes — whicli 
occjisioiicd, at that particular niomciit, 
much oxoitemont in Paris, and which 
will still be remembered by those per- 
sons upon ti^ tablets of u hose me- 
mory the lapse of a quarter of a cen- 
tury does not act as a spnnge. About 
Ir^liree 3T'am previously, a youug man 
named Gilbert Gaudry, of respectoble 
family, liberal education, Aid good 
reputation, had been tried and con- 
victed for the murder of an micle, by 
whdsc death he largely inherited. The 
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accused man was in debt, and bis em- 
barrassed circumstances prevented his 
marking a woman to whom he was 
passionately attached ; his uncle had 
recently refused him pecuniary assis- 
tance, upon which occason Gaudry 
was heard to express himself harshly 
and angrily. Many other circum- 
stances concurred to throw upon him 
the odium of the crime; and, alto- 
gether, the evidence, although entirely 
clrciimstantinl, was so strong against 
him, that, in spite of his powerful ap- 
peal and solemn deniah the Judge con- 
demned him to death. The s(*ntence 
had been commuted to the galleys for 
life. Three years passed, and the real 
murderer was discovered — a dis- 
charged servant of the murdered man, 
who, at the trial, had given important 
evid('iiee against (iaiuhy. The guil- 
lotine did its work on the right olleu- 
dor, and Gaudry 's sentence was re- 
versed. Ihit three years of slavery 
and op]irobriiiiii, of shame, horror, 
and gnawing sense of injustice, had 
wrought terribly upon the mi>judged 
man, inspiring liini with a blind and 
burning thirst of revenge. Almost 
hi> lirst act. on finding himself at 
liberty, was to stab, in broad day- 
light, and in the open street, the judge 
who had condemned him. This time 
there could be no question of his guilt, 
and he would inevitably liavo been con- 
demned to death; but, before his trial, 
he found means of hanging himself in 
Ills cell. This Inst tragical and .block- 
ing incident had oeeuiTcd but two 
daj’s prcviou.sly, and now fiirnished 
the embryo jiifi.^l.s witlktu theme for 
animated discussion. Amiumt vindi- 
cating the wretched murderer and 
suicide, the young Norman wa.s dU- 
po.scd to find an extenuating cir- 
ciimRtance in the unjust punishment 
he had endured. Jlut hi.s friend scout- 
ed such lenioney, and, taking up liigh 
ground, luaintaincd that no criminal 
was baser than he wlio, tho victim of 
judicial error, revenged himself upon 
Uic magistrate who jiad decided ac- 
cording to the beat ornis judgment and 
conscicjiee, but who, sharing the ha- 
liility to eiT of cveiy humai^^Judgn, was 
mijdcfl by deceitful appearances or 
perjured witnesses. 

“ Argue it as you will,” cried Domi- 
nique Lrffon^ ♦‘■be plausible and elo- 
quent, bring batteries of sophisms to 


tho attadc, you cannot breach my 
solid portion. Excuse and extenua- 
tion are alike in vain. I repeat and 
maintain, that to make a magistrate 
personally responsible for his judg- 
ments, be they just or unjust, so long 
as he has kept within the line of his 
duty, and ajtfod according to his con- 
science, is mikpngo of tiic basest and 
most criminal fiRscription.” 

“ Bear in mind,” replied Henry la 
Chapclle, “that I attempt not to 
Justify the unhappy Gaudry. All I 
assert is, thatllnjustice excUcs in the 
breast of cv^y mm^levcn of the 
gentlest, hatred against him by whom 
the injustice Is done. And its frcfiuent 
repetition, or the long-*«ontinuauce of 
the siilFcriiig it occasions, will iiUi- 
inatcly provoke, in nine cases out of 
ten, an outbreak of revengeful fury. 
The heart becomes embittered, tlic 
judgment blinded, the mild and lieaii- 
Vifnl injnnctitms of Scripture arc* for- 
gotten* or disregardeil, in the gust of^ 
passion and vimlictiw; rage. To olfer 
the left check when the right has been 
butfeted, Is, of all divine precept.?, the 
ino.st dilHeult to fblh)w. A man 
ruined, tortqred, or disgraced by in- 
justice, looks to the sentence, not to 
the intention^ Qf Judge ; taxes Itim 
with precipitation, prejudice, or over- 
severity, and views revenge as a right 
rather than a crime. Doubtless there 
ai’<‘ exceptions— -men whose Christian 
enUiyancc would abide by tliem even 
unto d(^ath ; but, believirme, they are 
few, very few. The virtues of .Fob arc 
rare: and rancour, the vile wc'cd, 
chokes, ill fair corrupt age, the meek 
flower, resignation.” 

“ A man to whom injustice is really 
done,” said Dominique, “ may console 
himself with the consciousuess rtf his 
innocence, which an .act of rancorous 
revenge would induce many to doubt. 
The sutfering victim finds sympathy ; 
the fierce avcugcr‘'excites horror alui 
reprobation.” 

“Mere words, my dear fellow,” 
replied la Chapelle. “ Fine phrases, 
and nothing else. You are a theorist, 
pleading against human nature. What 
logic is this? Undeserved punishrneiii 
is far more difilenit to cndiu*e than 
merited castigation ^ and an act oi' 
revenge should rStiier plead in favour 
•of the innocence of him who commits 
it. In a criminal, the consciousnes& 
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til at he merited his punishment wonld 
leave less room for hatred than for 
shame ; it would excite vexation at 
his 111 luck, rather than enduring 
anger against his judge. There wonld 
be exceptions and variations, of 
course, according to the moral idios3m- 
cracy of the individual. It is impos- 
sible to establish a mathematical scale 
for the workings of human passions. 
I repeat that I do not Justify such re- 
venge, but I still maintain that to seek 
it is natural to man, and that many 
men, even with less aggravation than 
wsis given to Gaudry, might not have 
suHicient resolution and virtue to resist 
the impulse.” 

“ You have but a paltry opinion of 
3’our fellow-creatures,” said Domi- 
iihpie. “ I am glad to tliink better of 
tlKiin. And T liold him a weak slave 
to the corruption of our nature, who 
lias not strength to repress the im- 
pulse to a deed his consdonec cannot 
jiislily.” 

“ Admirable in principle,” said la 
('liapelle, sniiling, ‘‘but difficult hi 
prai tice. ^011 yourself, my dear 
1 )omiiu(|ue, wlio now take so lofty a 
tone, and who feel, I am quite sure, 
exactly as you speak — you yourself, 
if I am not "greatly mistaken in your 
character, would be the hist man to 
sit down (luietly under injustice. 
Your natural ardour and iinpetuosit}' 
would soon upset your moral code.” 

“Never!” vehcmeiitlj' (;xclaimcd 
Dominique. “ 1-a Chapelle, never 
will 1 sillier my passions thus to sub- 
diu* my rciisun! AVhat graliticalion 


MOrUEH 

Dominique I.<afon w^as the sou of a 
man noted for his domocratie jirin- 
ciples, who, after lidding high provin- 
cial otlice under the Kepublic and the 
Consulate, resigned his functions in 
displeasure, when Napoleon grasped 
an emperor’s sceptre, and retired to 
Ids native town of Montauban, where 
he since had lived upon a modest 
patrimony'. Under Napoleon, Tascal 
Lafon had been unmolested; but 
when the Bourbons returned, his name, 
prominent during. the last years of the 
eighteenth century, rendered him the 
object of a certain surveillance on the 
part of the police of the llestoration. 


of revenge can ever compensate the 
loss of thet greatest of blessings, a 
pure and tranquil conscience ? What 
peace of mind could I hope for, after 
permitting such discord betw'eeii my 
principles and my actions ? La Clia- 
IMjlle, you wrong me by the thought.” 

“ Well, Avell,” replied his friend, 
“ I may be wrong, and at any rate 1 
reason in the abstract rather than per- 
sonally to you. 1 heartily wash you 
never maj’' sutler wrong, or be tempted 
to revenge. But remember, my friend, 
safety i^ not in over-confidence. The 
severest assaults are for the strongest 
towers.” 

A knock at the room-door inter- 
rupted the conversation. It wa.*^ the 
porter of tlie lodging-house, bringing 
a letter that liad just arrived for 
Dominique. On recognising the hand- 
writing of the address, and the post- 
mark of MotUaiiban, the young man 
uttered a cry of pleasure. It was from 
home, from his mother. He hastily 
tore it open. But as he read, the 
smile of joy aiul gratified aflVcthm 
faded from liis features, and w'as re- 
piaced by an (‘xpressioii of astonish- 
nient, indignation, grief. Scarcely 
finishing the lottei*, he crumpled it in 
his hand w'ith ajaissioiiate gesture, and 
stripping otflii" di*c<sing-gown began 
liastily to (lre>s. With iVieiully soli- 
citude la C’liapelie observed hU vary- 
ing counten.ince. 

No bad news, I hope?” he 
Liiquin'd. 

i'Ov svde rejdy, iloiniiiiiiue threw* 
him the letter. 


VXD sox. 

On the occasion of more than oue re- 
publican conspiracy, real or imagin- 
ary, spies had been set upon him. and 
endeavours made to prove liim impli- 
cated. Once lie had even been con- 
ducted before a tribunal, and had 
undergone a short examination. No- 
thing, however, hail been elicited 
that in aii}’^ win* compromised him ; 
and in a few hours he was again at 
liberty, bolero his family knew of hU 
brief arrest. In reality, LjifonY al- 
though still an ardent republican, wits 
entirely guiltless of plotting against 
the monarchy, wiiich he decined too 
firmly consolidated to be as yet 
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shaken, France, he felt, had need of was conveyed to the young student in 
repose before again entering the revo- a few despairing lines from his mother, 
lutionary arena, llis firm faith still whose health, already very precarions, 
was, that a time would come when had suddenly given 'way under the 
she would dismiss her kings for ever, shock of her husband's imprisonment, 
and 'when pure democracy would She wrote from a sick-bed, imploring 
govern the land. But before that time her son to lose no time in returning 
arrived, his eyes, ho believed, would to Montauban. 
be closed in deaili. lie was no con* . Gloomy were the forebodings of 
spirator,* but he did not shun the Dominique as llie mail rattled him 
society of those who were ; and, more- over the weary leagues of road bc- 
over, he was not sulHciciitly guarded tween Paris and Montauban. Yet, 
in the expression of his republican 'when lie reached home, he half ho])ed 
cpiuions and rtopiaii theories. Hence to be greeted by his father’s friendly 
it came that, like the Whig in Ohiver- voice, for, himself convinced of his 
lioiisc’s memoranda, he had a triple innocence, he could not believe the 
red cross against his name in tho authorities would be long in rccognis- 
note-book of the Bourbon police, who, ing it. Ho was disappointed. U’lic 
at the time now referred to, had been sorrowful mien of the domestic who 
put upon the alert by the recent assas- opened the door told a tale of mis- 
sinatioii of the Duke of Berri. Al- fortune. 

though the circumstances of that crime, “ Oh, Monsieur Dominique !.” said 
and the evidence upon Louvel’s trial, the man, an old servant, who had 
combined to stamp the atrocious deed, known the student from his cradle, 
as the unaided act of a fanatic, with- “ the house is not wont to be so sad 
out accomplices or ulterior designs, the wdien you return.” 
event had provoked much rigid inves- “My mother! where is my mo- 
tigation of the schemes of political thcr?” cried Dominique.^ The next 
malcontenis throughout France ; and" instant he was at her bed-side, clasp- 
in several districts and towns, magis- ing her poor thin fingers, and gazing 
trates and heads of police had been . in agony on her emaciated features, 
replaced, as lax and lukewarm, by A few days of intense alarm and 
men of sterner character. Amongst anxiety, acting on an exquisitely siis- 
othcr changes, the #fudge of Instnic- ccptiblc organisation, had done tlie 
tion at Montauban had had a succos- 'work of mouths of malady. A slow 
sor given him. The new inagistratd fever was in her veins, undorinining 
w'as preceded by a reputation of great lier existence. Dominique shuddered 
vigHance and severity — a reputation at sight of her sunken temples, and of 
he lost no time in justifying. By tho : the deep dark furrows below lior eyes, 
aid of a couple of keen Parisian polu e‘ It seemed as if the angel of death Inul 
agents of the /Voew/w/r r/?/ iiV, whom, already" put his stamp upon that be- 
lie stimulated to increased activity,! loved countenance. But he concealed 
he soon got upon the scent of a ivpub- liis mental anguish, and spoke cheor- 
lican conspiracy, of wliich Moiitaulma ,ingly to the invalid. She told him 
was said to be a y>vinci])al focusi the pavticulai’s of Ids father’s arrest. 
Various reports were abroad as to the She had already written to some 
manncr.iii which Monsieur Xoell, tluy friends, sent for others, and had done 
new Judge, had obtained his infunna-- all in licr power to ascertain exactly 
tion. Some said, the plotters had been theofiences of Avhich T^fon w'as ac- 
betrayed by the mistress of one of .cused ; but the persons who had made 
them, in a tit of jcgloiis fury at a fan- • 'the inquiries Iiad been put off with 
cied infidelity of her lover; others' generalities, ami none had obtained 
declared, that hope of reward had access to the prisoner, udio was in 
quickened the inv6htion of a police .solitary confinement. 
s])y, who, despairing of dticovering a Dominiqao Lafon w as tenderly nt- 
cou3pira(j|y, liad applied himself to tached to both his parents. Upon him, 
fabricate one. Be that ns It might, a their only child, their entire affection 
number of an-ests took place, and, was concentrated and lavished. I'licy 
amongst*^ others, that of Dominique’s had made him their companion even 
father. The intclllgenco of this event from his earliest years, had tended 
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him with unwcai 7 ing solicitude * 
through his delicate infancy, had de- 
voted themselves to his education 
when he grew older, and had con- 
sented witli diiliculty and regi*ct to 
part from him, when his arrival at 
man’s estate rendered it desirable he 
should visit the capital for thex^on- 
clusion of his studies. Dominique 
repaid their cjire wkh devoted love. 

1 lis father’s consistency and strength 
of character inspired him with re- 
spect ; he listened to his precepts witli 
veneration and gratitude; but he 
idolised his mother, whose feminine 
graces and tender care w[cre inter- 
tudned with the sweetest reminiscences 
t'f childhood’s happy da 3 "s. I[c.riow 
strove to repay some portion of his 
debt of filial love by the most un- 
wearying attendance at the invalid’s 
pillow. Ills arrival brought a gleam 
of joy and hope to the 'sick woman’s 
brow, but the ray was transient, and 
([iiickly faded. The vital flame had 
sunk too low to revive again per- 
mancnlly. She grew >veakcr and 
weaker, and felt that her hour ap- 
proached. Ihit her spirit, so soon to 
appear before her !Maker, yet clung 
to an earthly love. Whilst striving 
to fix her thoughts on things heavenly, 
tlicy still dwelt upon him by whose, 
side she had made life's checkered 
pilgrimage. JShe wrung her hands in 
agony at the thought that she must 
leave tlu', world w ithout bidding him 
a last farewell. She asked but a ino- 
nnuil to embrace him w ho, for five- 
aud-tweuty years, had been her guar- 
dian and protector, her tenderest 
friiMid aud companion. Dominique 
could not endure the spectacle of her 
grief. He left the house to use every 
oudeavonr to obtain for her the iu- 
diilgcnce she so ardently desired. 

The lirst person to whom he ap- 
plied w’as the fludge of Ijistrudion, 
IMonsieur Nocll. Trovided with a 
medical certificate of his mother's 
d^dug slate, he obtained admission to 
that magistrate’s cabinet. He found 
u tall thin man, with harsh strongly 
marked features, and a forbiddiiig 
expression of countenance. The glazed 
stare of his cold gray eyes, and the 
cruel lines about his mouth, chilled 
Dominique’s hopes, aud almost made 
him despair of success. The youth 
preferred his request, Uow’cvcr," wdth 
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passionate caniestneRs, imploring that 
his father might be allowed to leave 
Ills prison for a single hour, under 
good guard, to visit the bedside of 
his expiring wife, in presence of such 
witnesses as the authorities w'ould 
think proper to name. The reply to 
this prayer w^as a formal and decided 
negative. Until *the prisoner Lafbn 
had undergone asecond examination, 
no one could be admitted to sec liim 
under any pretext whatever. Tliat 
examination was not to take place 
for at least a week. Dominique 
was very sure, from what the phy- 
sicians iiad told him, that his mo- 
ther could not survive for a third 
of that time. 

The frigid ma/nner and unsym- 
pathising tone of the magistrate, and 
the uncourtcous brevity of his refusal, 
grated so unpleasaiitly upon the im- 
tated feelings of the student, that ho 
had diiliculty in restraining a momen- 
tray anger. In less imminent circum- 
stances, his pride would have pre- 
vented his persisting in a petition 
thus unkindly rejcctecl, but thcthouglit 
of his (lying mother brought patience 
and humility to Ids aid. Warmly, 
blit respectfully, lie, reiterated his 
suit. The magistrate W'as a widower, 
but he had ehildreii, to whom report 
said he was devotedly attaclied. 
Harsh and rigid in his t»tllcial duties, 
in his domestic circle he was said to 
be the tenderest of fathers. Domi- 
jihpie liad heard this, *and availed of 
it ill pleading lii.s suit. 

Vou have children, sir !’* he said; 
‘‘you can picture to yourself the grief 
yon w'ould feci were your deathbed 
unblessed by their presence. How 
doubly painful must be tlio parting 
agony, wiicn the car is unsootlied by 
the voice of those best beloved, when 
no cherished hand is there to prop the 
sinking head, and close the eyes for 
ever on this w’orid aud its sulVcrings ! 
Kefuso not ray father tlni consolation 
of a last interview'- with his dying 
wife ! Have compassion on niy poor 
mothci*’s agony ! Suticr her to bi'cathc 
her last between the two beings who 
share all li«* aflection ! So may your 
ow n doatlibod be soothed by thoT[)rc- 
sence of those you most deany love !” 

Doubtless Monsieur Nocll’s ear was 
well used to such pleadings,* and his 
licarfW'as hardened by a long course 

F 
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of judicial seventy. His glance lost 

nothing of its h 9 l)itnal^cold iiidiflcr- 
cnce, as he replied to . Dommiqiie’s 
passionate entreaties mih a decided 
negative. 

“ 1 must repeat former answer,” 
he said ; “ T neither can nor will grant 
the indulgence yon require. And 
now I will detain you no longer, as 
yon may j^rliaps make use of ytuir 
time to greater advantage in other 
quarters.” 

lie rose from liis chair, and re^ 
maiued standing till J>omini(|ue left 
the room. The tone of liis last words 
had wcllnigh crushed hope in the 
young man’s bosom. But as long as 
a possibility remained, the student 
j>ursued it. lie betook himself to the 
Pforurcur dn Roi^ whose oilice consti- 
tuted him public prosecutor in eases of 
this kind. That functionary declared 
himself incompetent, until the ])ri- 
soncr shouhl jiavc undergone anotluT 
examination^^: Until then, the only 
appeal from the judge was to the 
minister of justice. Dominique in- 
stantly drew up and forwarded .a 
petition ; but before it reached rails, 
his mother brcathc<l her last. >Slie 
met her death, preceded and attended 
by acute suHerings, with the resigna- 
tion of a martyr, l^ui even after the 
last sacroment of her religion had 
been administered, and when she 
earnestly strove to fix her mind <>u 
cteniity, to the exclusion' of things 
temporal, the thought of her husband, 
so long and tenderly beloved, ami 
absent at this supreme hour, intruded 
itself upon her pious medit alums, 
brought tears to her (iyes, and dren 
heartrending sobs from her bosom : 
]jcr last sigh was for him, her latest 
breath uttered his name. This fer- 
vent desire, so cruelly thwarted, 
those tears of deferred hope and filial 
profound disaiipoiutmcnt, were inex- 
pressibly painful to (jontem[>late. 
Upon Dominique, wliosc love for hi;i 
mother was so deep and holy, they 
made n violent impressiou. Bitter 
were his feelings as he sat beside her 
couch when the spfrifc had /led, and 
gazed upon her clay-cobl features, 
vhweou there yet lingered a grieve*! 
and suil?n ing expression. And later, 
when the earth had received her into 
its bosffm, that pallid and sorrowful 
countenance was over before his oyes. 


In his dreams ho heard his mother’s 
well-known voice, mounifally pro- 
noiincliig tho name of her beloved 
husband, and praying, as sin; bad 
done in the last hours of her life, that 
she might again behold him before 
she departed. Nor were these visions 
dissipated by daylight, 'i’hey recur- 
red to bis excited imagination, and 
kindled emoticttis of fierce haired 
towards the man who had had it ip liis 
j)()wer to smooth his mother’s passage 
from life to death, and who had wari- 
loiily refused the alleviation. Nay 
more ; convinced of his father’s inno- 
cence, Doniinitpie consider^ ^ the 
judge who had thrown him into jirisoii 
as in some sort liis mother’s murderer, 
lie had accel(*rj4cd her decease, and 
throw'll gall into the cup it is the lot 
of rvery mortal to driin. The physi- 
cians iiad declared anxiety of mind 
to be tho imnie.dialc c.-aiise of her 
death. Dominupic broodi'il over this 
declaration, and over the mirth>riim( s 
that had so >uddenly overtaken him, 
until he came to consider JM. jNocll 
as much an assassin as if he had 
struck a dagger into liis mother s 
heart. “ Wlial matter," he lliought, 
“ W'Jicther the wound beilealt to body 
or to soul, so long a.s it slays y” fie 
hail nothing to distract his thoughts 
from dwelling upon and m.agnilying 
the w rongs that had deprived him of 
both parents, f.-ne liy death, the other 
by /111 iinprisomneni w hose termina- 
tion he could lint, fure^ec. At times 
Jiis melaii(‘holy was broken by bun»tr, 
(tf fury against him he deemed the 
cause of liis misfortunes. 

‘‘ Could I but M.*e him die !” he 
would exclaim, the cohl-hlooded 
heartless tyrant — die. alone, eliikUcss, 
accur.'scd, w ithout a friendly hand lo 
wipe the death-sweat from his fact* ! 
'I’hen, m<‘.thiuks, 1 could again be 
lia})py, w'hcn his innocent victim was 
thus revenged. Alas, iny mother ! — 
my poor, meek, long-snlVering imdlier, 
— inustyoiirdeatli go iinretjiiiled ? Dur 
w'hat uffenee was your life taken as 
atonement V By what vile distortion 
of justice did this base iilipiisitor 
visit upon your innocent head a trans- 
gression that never wuis committed?” 

Meanwhile tho captivity of the 
elder Lafoii w as pwlongiMl. A second 
examination relaxed nothing of his 
jailor’s severity, and bis son's applica- 
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tions to see him were all rejected. 
Doiuiiiiquc wrote to liis father, but 
he received no answer ; and he after- 
wards learned that his letter had not 
been delivered when sent, but had 
been detained by Noell, who, finding 
nothing criminatory in its contents, 
liad subjected it, with cljaracteristic 
suspicion, to chemical i)rocesscs, in 
hopes to detect wrUiiig with sym- 
pathetic iJik, and had finally ina^le it 
accessory to an attempt to extort a 
confession from the ])risoner. This 
ini<?h»fition, obtained Iroin an under- 
strapper of the ]»ri.soii by means cf a 
large bribe, raised Dominique's exas- 
peration to the highest pitch. 

“ Gracious Heaven I'’ he exclaimed, 
arc sueh things to be. endured in 
silence and siihinisshui ? Has human 
jiisliee irmi scourg<*s for nominal of- 
f(*nces, — honours and rewards for real 
crimes V On a false accusation my 
father pines in a dungeon, whilst my 
mother’s murderer w'nlks .^eatliele«s 
and exalted nmongst his fello\v< ; but 
if the law's of man arc imjmient to 
avenge her death, who shall blame 
her son for reinembi ring her dying 
agony, and ro(juitlng it on those who 
aggravated her suli’erings V’ 

And lie. walked fortii, pondering 
vengeance. IJnconseion.'^ly his steps 
took the direction of tin* ]m>on. Long 
ic stood, with folded arm.s and lower- 


ing brow, gazing at tbc small grated 
aperture that gave Ifght and air to his 
father’s cell, and hoping to see his 
beloved parent look out and recognise 
him. He gazed in vain : twilight 
CJime, night follow'cd, no one appeareil 
at the window. Dominique knew’ not 
that it was high above the ju-isoncr’s 
reach. He returned home, fancy ing 
his father ill, nouri.'ahing a thousand 
biller thoughts, and heaping up fresh 
hatred against the author of so mueli 
misejy. That night IMicliel, the old 
servant, came twice to his room door, 
to sec what ailed him, since, instead 
of retiring to rest, he unceasingly 
paced the apartment. Dominique 
dismissed the faithful fellow' to his bed, 
and resumed his melanclioly walk. 
But in the morning he was so pale 
and haggard that Micliel ‘-lipped out 
to ask the Aimily ])hysiciiin to call in 
hy mxuUnt, Wlien he returned, 
Domluiqiui had left the hou'-e. In 
great alarm — fur liis young master’s 
gloomy despondency at once suggested 
fear of suuUlo — Michel tracked his 
>H‘ps. Ills fears proved unfounded. 
With some trouUe he ascertained that 
Jioininique had (putted the town on 
the top of a passing diligence, with a 
valise f*»r solo baggage, and without 
informing any one of the object of his 
journey. 


Tiih nof Tn.fi ni Ki.# 


Antony Nroell, the judgo, liad three 
children, and report lied not when it 
said that he wa.s tenderly attaeheil to 
them. A harsh and niifoeling man in 
his otlicial capacity, and in the ordi- 
nary alfairs of life, all the softer part 
of his iiaiuiv seemed to have resolved 
itself into ])ateriial all’ectUni. His two 
sons \Yero students at the university 
of Toulouse ; his youngest child, a 
blomning maiden of tweho, still 
brightcn''d his lioiue and made liis 
heart joyful, although she soon iv!is 
to leave him to linisli lier education 
in a convent. The two students w^ere 
gay liandsome lads, but somowliat 
dissipated ; fonder of the bottle aud 
tlie billiard-rooni than of grave lec- 
tm’es aud dry studies. They w'ere iii 
sm^l favour with their pedagogues, 
but in high repute witji their fellow 


collegians ; w'liilst peaceable citizens 
and demure young ladies regarded 
them with mingled aYer>ioii. iuttTOst, 
and curiosity, on account of certain 
mad jTranks, by which, during their 
first half-year’s residence, they had 
gained a cm’taiii notoriety in the quiet 
ciiy of Toulou.se. 

it happened one night, as the bro- 
thers came both tluslied w itli play and 
wine from their accustomed colVee- 
liouse on the Place dii Capitole, that 
Vincent, the elder of the two, sfumbled 
over the feet of a man who sat upon 
one of the benches placed outside the 
establishni^U. The pas.sage through 
the boiichcs and. tables wtis narrow; 
aiul the. stranger, having tffrust his 
legs nearly across it, had little reason 
to complain of the trilling ofibnee of- 
fered him. Nevertheless be jumped to 
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his feet and fiercely taxed young Noell^ 
with an intentional insult. Noell;.' 
full of good humour and indifferent 
wine, and taking his interlocutor for 
a fellow student, made a jesting re- 
ply, and seizing one of the stranger's 
arms, whilst his brother Martial 
grasped the other, dragged him into 
the lamp-light to see who he was. But 
the face they beheld was unknown to 
them ; and scarcely had they obtained 
a glimpse at it when its owner shook 
them off, applying to them at the same 
time a most injurious epithet. 'Fhc 
students would have struck him, but 
lie made a pace backwards, and, seiz- 
ing a heavy chair which he whirled 
over his head as though it had been a 
feather, he swore he would dash out 
the brains of the first who laid a finger 
on him. 

‘•I do not fight like a water-car- 
rier," he said, with fists and feet ; 
but if you are as ready with your 
swords as you are with your insolence, 
you shall not long await satisfiic- 
tion.” 

And offering a card, wliicli w'as at 
once accepted, he received two in re- 
turn. The disputants then separated ; 
and as soon as the Noells turned out 
of tlie s<iuare, they paused beneath a 
lamp to examine the card they had 
received. Inscribed upon it was tlic 
name of Dominique Lafon. 

It W'as too late, when this quarrel 
occurred, for further steps to be taken 
that night ; but early on the following 
morning Dominique’s second, a young 
lawyer whom he had known during 
his studies at Paris, had an interview 
witli the friends appointed by the 
Noells to act on their behalf. The 
latter anticipated a duel with swords, 
and were surprised to find that Domi- 
iilqne, entitled, as the iusuLted parly, 
to fix the weapon, selected the more 
dangerous and less lunial one of pistols. 
They could not object, however, and 
the meeting w'as fixed for the next 
day; the arrangement being that both 
brothers should come upon the ground, 
and that, if Dominique wsis unhurt in 
tlie first encounter, the second duel 
should immediately succeed it. 

Tu a secluded field, to the right of 
the ple/baiit road from Toulouse to 
Albi, and at no great distance from 
the tunTulus on whose summit a stone 
pillar commemorates Soult’s gallant 


resistance to Wellington’s conquering 
forces, the combatants met at the ap- 
pointed hour, and saluted each other 
wdth cold courtesy. Domini(iUc was 
pale, but his hand and eye were steady, 
aud his pulse beat calmly. The two 
Noells wore cheerful and indiffiM-ent, 
and bore themselves like men to whom 
encounters of this kind were no novelty. 
The elder brother took the first turn. 
The seconds asked once niorc if the af- 
fair could not bo peaceably arranged ; 
but, receiving no answer, they ma(h^ 
the final aiTangemcnts. Two pfjfled 
willow rods were laid upon the ground, 
six yards apart. At ten yards iVoni 
either of these theduellHts were placed, 
making the entire distsince between 
them six and twenty yariis ; and it wa^ 
at their option, when the seconds gave 
the word, either to advance to the 
barrier before firing, ur to tire at once, 
or from any intervening point. 

'Flic word was given, and the anta- 
gonists stepped out. Vincent Nocll 
took but two paces, halted and tired, 
lie had missed. 1 lominicpie contiiiueil 
steadily to advance. When he had 
tiiken five paces, the sccfimls looked 
at each other, aud then at him, as if 
expecting him to stop. He took no 
notice, and moved on. It was a 
minute of breathless suspense. In 1 he 
dead silence, his firm tread upon tin* 
grass was distinctly audible. lit 
paused only when liis foot touched the 
willow wand. Then lie .slowly raised 
his arm, and fired. 

The whirling .smoke prevented him 
for an instant from discerning the effect, 
of hifl shot, but tlie hasty advance of 
the seconds and of two .'burgeons who 
had accompanied them to the field, 
left him little doubt that it had told. 
It had Indeed done so, and with fatal 
effect, 'riio, unhappy Vincent wa.s 
bathed ill liis blood. The surgeons 
hastened to apply a first dressing, but 
their countenances gave little hope of 
a favourable result. 

Talc and horror-stricken, not with 

S ersonal fear, but with grief at his 
rother’s fate. Martial Nocll whispered 
his second, who proposed postponing 
the second duel till another day. 
Dominique, who, whilst all his com- 
panions had been busy witli the 
wounded man, had remained loaning 
against a tree, his discharged pistol in 
his hand, collected and unsyinpathis- 
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iiig, stci^cd fomard on hearing this 
proposition. 

“Another dayV” said lie with a 
eruel sneer. “Before anotlior day 
arrives, I shall doubtless be in prison 
for this morning’s work. But! no 
iiiatt(*r ; if the gentleman is less ready 
to tight than he was to Insult me, let 
him leave the field.” « 

The scornful tone and insinuation 
brought a fiush of shame and anger 
to the brow of the younger Nocll. Ife 
detested liiinself for the momentary 
weakness he had shown, and a tierce 
ilaine of revenge kindled in liis heart. 

“ Murderer ! ” he exclaimed, “ my 
brother’s blood calls aloud for ven- 
goaiice. May Providence make me 
its instrument ! ” 

Doiuinique replied not. Under the 
.same conditions as before, the tw'o 
young men took their stations. But 
the chances were not ecpial. Domi- 
nitpic retained all his coolness; his 
opponent’s whole frame rjuivered with 
passionate emotjuii. This time, neither 
W'as in haste to fire. Advancing 
slowly, their eyes fixed on each other, 
they Reached at the same moment the 
limits of their walk. Then their 
pistols were gradually raised, and, as 


if by word of command, simultaneously 
discharged . This time both balls took 
cflfect. The one that struck Domi- 
nique went through his arm, without 
breaking the bone, and lodged in his 
back, inflicting a severe but not a 
dangerous wound. But Martial Xocll 
was shot through tlie head. 

The news of this bloody business 
soon got wind, and the veiy same day 
it was the talk of all Toulouse. Mar- 
tial Nocll had died upon the spot ; his 
brother expired withi^ forty-eight 
hours. The seconds got out of the 
way, till they should see how the 
thing was likely to go. Dominique’s 
wound prevented his following their 
example, if he were so disposed ; and 
when it no longer impeded his move- 
ments, lie was already in the hands 
of justice. Prajitic with grief on 
learning the fate of his beloved sons, 
Anthony Noell hurried to Toulouse, 
and vigorously pushed a prosecution, 
lie hoped for a very severe sentence, 
and was bitterly disappointed when 
Dominique escaped, in consideration 
of his wounds and of his iiaving been 
the insulted party, with the lenient 
doom of five years’ imprisonment. 


nVK LATF.n. 


Five years of absence from home 
ma}' glide rapiilly enough away, wdion 
jutssed ill pursuit of pleasure or profit; 
dragged out between prison walls, 
they appear an eternity, a chasm 
between the captive and the world. 
►So thought J)oniiniquo as he re- 
entered Montaubaii, at the expiration 
of his sentence. During the w’hole 
time, not a word of intelligence had 
reached him from his home, no friend- 
ly voice had greeted his ear, no line 
of familiar handwriting had gladdened 
his tearless eyes. Arrived in his 
native town, his first inquiry was for 
his father. Pascal Lafoii was dead. 
The fate, of his wife and son had 
preyed upon his health ; the prison 
air liad ]misoned the springs of life in 
the strong, free-hearted man. The 
physician declared drugs useless in 
iiis case, for that the atmosphere of 
liberty alone could save him ; and he 
recommended, if unconditional release 
'Were impossible, that the prisoner 


should be guarded in his own house. 
The recommendation was furwardeJ 
to Paris, but the same post took a 
letter from Anthony Noell, and a few 
days brought the physician s dismis- 
sal and an order for the close confine- 
ment of J^afon. Examinations fol- 
low^ed each other in rapid succession, 
but they served only to torment the 
prisoner, without procuring hia re- 
lease ; and after some months he 
died, his innocence unrecognised. 
The cause of his death, and the cir- 
cunistaiiees attending it, W’crc loudly 
proclaimed by the indignant physi- 
cian ; and Dominique, on his return 
to Montauban, had no difficulty in 
obtaining all the details, aggravated 
probably the unpopularity of. the 
judge. He hoard them with unchang- 
ing countenance ; none conl(Fdetect a 
sign of emotion on that cheek of 
marble paleness, or in that aold and 
steadfast eye. He then made inquiries 
concerning Anthony Noell. That 
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magistrate, lie learned, had been pro- . 
moted, two years previously, and now 
resided in his native town of Mar- 
seilles. At that moment, however, 
lie happened to be at an liotei in 
Montaiiban. lie had never recovered 
the loss of his sons, which had aged 
him twenty ycare in appearance, and 
had greatly angiiiontcd the harsliiiCi-s 
and sonr severity of his character. 
He seemed to find his solo consolation 
in the society of his dau^flitcr, now a 
beautiful gij^ of seventeen, ami in 
intense ap]iljeatioii to his i)rorc.ssional 
duties. A tour of insi)ecti(m, con- 
nected 'with his Judicial functions, had 
now brouglit him to I^Iontanban. 
During his conipiilsory absences from 
home, which wore of annual occur- 
rence and of some duration, liis 
daughter remained in the care of an 
old female relation, hvr habitual com- 
panion, who>c chief faults were her 
absurd vanity, and her too great indul- 
gence of the caprices of her darling 
niece. 

Dominique showed singular anxiety 
to learn every particular concerning 
Anthony NoeU’s household, informing 5 
himself of the minutest details, and 
especially of the character of his 
daughter, who was represented to him 
a-, \\armhearted and naturally ami- 
able, but frivolous and .spoiled by 
over-indulgence. On the death of 
his sons, Noell renounced his project 
of sending her from Jiome., and the 
consequence wms, that iier education 
iiad been greatly neglected. Madame 
Verb;, the old aunt already men- 
tioned, was a wcll-uicaning, but very 
weak widow, who, childle.s.s herself, 
had no experience in bringing np 
yoniig women. In her own youth 
she. hatl been a great coquette, and 
frivolity was still a conspicuou.s fea- 
ture in her character. As iM. N'oell, 
since t4s sons’ death, had shown a 
sort of aversion for society, the hou.^e 
W'HS dull enough, and Ma«Iiimc Verb's 
chief resource was the circulating 
lii)rary, whence she obtained a con- 
stant supply of novels. Far from 
proliibiiing to her niece IIks* perusal of 
this* trash, she made her the com- 
panion f/f her unwholesome studies. 
The false ideas and highftown romance 
with wliich these books teemed, might 
liavc made little Impression on A 
character fortified by' sound priiiciptes 


and a :ood education, but they sank 
deep info the arcbmt and uncultivated 
imagination of Florinda >JoelI, to 
whose Aitlier, engrossed by hi.s sor- 
rows and by his professional labours, 
it iibver once occurred to check the 
current of corruption thus permitted 
to fiow into his daughter’s artles.s 
mind. He sawtlier gay, happy, and 
amused, and he im|uired no further ; 
well pleased to find lier siqiport so 
clieorfiilly the want of soeb^ty to 
which his morose regrets and gloomy 
eccentricity condemned her. 

One of Dominicpie’s first cares, on 
his return to Montaiiban, was to visit 
his jianmts’ grave. Although liis 
father died in ])rison, and his memory 
had never bemi cleared from the slur 
of acc^isation. liis friends had obtaineii 
permission, with some difricnlty, to 
inter liiscnr])se beside that of bis wife. 
The day was fading into twilight 
when 1 )omiuique entered l lie cemetery* 
and it took him some time to find the 
grave he sought. The .'iextoii would 
have sa\ed 1dm I be trouble, but the 
idea semm il a profanation ; in silence 
anii ill .-^olitiule he aiiproacliod the 
tomb of his affections and happiness. 
I.ong lie sat u]»on tin' mound, plunged 
in reverie, but with dry eyes, for the 
source of tears aj)p(‘ared (*xhausted in 
Ills heart. Night came; the wliili' 
tombstones looked ghastly pale in the 
m(y)nlight,andca.stlongblackf‘hadow.s 
upon the turf. Doiniiiiquc arose, 
plucked a wibl-/lower from hismotlier’s 
grave, and loft the place. lie had 
taken but three .steps wheu he became 
aw are he was not alone in the church- 
yard. A tall figure rose .suddenly 
from an adjacent grave. Although 
separ'ite.d but by one lofty tombstone, 
the two mourners had been too ab- 
sorbed and silent in their grief to 
notice, each other’s pre.sencc. Now 
they gazed at one another. The 
moon, for a inoincmt o!i.‘<curcd, emer- 
ged from behind a cloud, and .sliono 
upon their fea til re.s. 'J'he recognition 
was mutual and in.'itantaneou.s. Both 
started hack. Between the gravc.s of 
tlufir respective victim.**, Anthony 
Norll and Dominique Lafoii con- 
fronted each otiu'r. 

A dusky fire gleamed in the eyes of 
Dominique, and his features, worn 
and emaciated from captivity, were 
distorted with the grimace of intense 
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hatred. His heart throbbed as though 
it would have burst from his bosom. 

“ J^fay your dying hour be deso- 
late !” he shrieked. “ May your end 
be ill misery and despair!” 

The magistrate gazed at his invete- 
rate foe witli a Hx(*d stare of liorror, 
as thoiigli a phantom had suddenly 
risen before liiui. 'Flicn, slowly rais- 
ing his liand, till it pointed "to the 
grave of his sojis, liis eye still fixed- 
as if by fascination, upon that of l)o- 
mini(pic, a single word, uttered in a 
hollow toiK!, burst from his quivering 
lips. 

“Murderer!” he exclaimed. 

Doniinicpie laughed. It was a 
hideous .sound, a laugh of uiKiueiieh- 
able hatr<‘d and savage exultation. 
Jle approached Noell till their faees 
were but a few iiiehe.s apart, and 
spoke in a voice of suppressed fierce- 
ness. 

“ My father and niy iuotlu*r.” he 
said. “ expired in grief, and sliame. 
and mi'Acry. liy yoiir causeless hate 
and relentless iierseciuion, I was made 
an orphan. 'The debt i.^^ but half paid. 


You have still a child. You still find 
happiness on earth. But you yet shall 
lose all — all ! Yet shall you know 
de.spair and utter solitude, and your 
death shall be dc.solatc, even as my 
hither .s was. Ileraember ! We shaft 
meet arjain'^ 

And passing swiftly before the ma- 
gistrate, with a gesture of solemn 
menace, Dominique left the cemetery. 
Noell sank. ])ale and trembling, upon 
hi.s cliildren'.s grave. His enemy had 
found him. and .s^'curity had tied. 
Dominique's last words, We .«hall 
ine(‘t again !” rang in his ears, as if 
nrtered by the threatening voice of 
hostile and irrcsistil)Ie de>fiiiy. Slow- 
ly.ainl in great niiea>ino?>s. he returned 
into tlie t<)wn. which he left early the 
next day hu* ^larscille.s. To his terri- 
iied fancy, his daughter wa.s .safe only 
when he watched over her. So great 
wiiH his alarm, IhjU he would have 
resigned his lucratlffe and honourable 
ollice sooner than havt; r(*u\ained 
longer alxent from the tender flower 
vlioiii rtw* nitldos sj)oilor threatened 
to trample and destroy. 


TIIK Uonsl>iaOKKS, 


Months parsed away, ami spring 
returned. Dn a bright inoruing of 
May — in parched rro\ence the plea- 
.santest season of the year - a motley 
cavalcade approac.luMl Mar.^eilles by 
till' Nice road. It c«‘n.visted of two 
large wagguji.s, a score of Iior.ses, and 
about thi‘ same number of men and 
women. I’he horses were chiefly 
white, cream-coloured, or piebald, and 
some of them bore sa(idles of jieculiar 
make and fantastical colours, velvet- 
covered and decoratcil with gilding. 
()?u} was caparisoned with a liger- 
jikin, and from his head.stall floated 
streamers of divers-coloured horse- 
hair. 'Flu* women wore riding-habits, 
some of gaudy tiut.s, bodtliees of purple 
or crimson velvet, with long Haunting 
robes of green or Iduo. 'Fliey wen* 
sunburned, boldfaced damsels, with 
marked features and of dissipated 
asj^eet, and the}' sat firmly on their 
saddle.^, jesting as they rode along. 
Their male companions wore of corre- 
sponding appearance ; lithe vigorous 
fellows, from tifteou to forty, attired 
in various hussar and jockey costumes, 


with beards and mnsiarhos fantasti- 
cally trimmed, limbs well devi'lopod, 
and long curling hair. Various na- 
tums vviuit to tile coinpo.sitiun of the 
band. Freiie!’, liermau'^, Italiin.'S, 
and Gipsii-'- made up the equestrian 
troop of r.ui.i:i Bartolo. wliieli. after 
passing file winter in .siuitherii Italy, 
had uandeivil north lui the np]»r<»ach 
of siiring, and now was on its way to 
give a .scrit's ofrepreseiitatiuii.'i at Mar- 
seilles. 

A little behind his comrades, upon 
a fine gray horse, rode a young Vlo- 
veiitine named Viceiizo, ti\e most skil- 
ful rider of the troojn Although but 
five- and- twenty years old, he had 
gone through many viei^situdes am! 
occupations. Of re.^pectable family,'' 
he had .studied at Fisa, had bt’en ex- 
pelled fiw misconduct, liad then en- 
listed in an Au.'^trian regiment, 
wdieiice lii.s friends had ])rooured his 
discharge; but only lt> cast him off for 
his di.«sohite habits. AU^rnafely a 
professional gambler, a stage player, 
and a smuggler on the Italian fron- 
tier, he had uo\v folluwciT, for np- 
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wards of a year, the vagabond life of a 
horse-rider. Of handsome person and 
much natural intelligence, he covered 
his profligacy and taste for low asso- 
ciations with a certain varnish of 
good breeding. This had procured 
him in the troop the nickuanie of the 
Marchese^ and had made him a great 
favourite with the female portion of 
the strollers, amongst whom more 
than one fierce quarral had arisen for 
the good graces of the tascinating M- 
cenzo. 

The Florentine was accompanied by 
a stranger, %vho had fallen in with 
the troop at Nice, and had won their 
hearts by his liberality, lie had 
given them a magnificent supper Hi 
their alberqo^ liad made them presents 
of wine and trinkets— all apparent!}' 
out of pure generosity and love of their 
society, lie it was who had chiefly 
determined them to visit iVrarseilles, 
instead of proceeding north, as they 
had originally intended, by Avignon 
to Lyons.' lie marched with the 
troop, on horseback, wrapped in a 
long loose coat, and with a broad hat 
sloucliod over his brow, and bestowed 
his companionship chiefly on Yicenzo, 
to whom he appeared to havc taken a 
great afTectlon. 'fhe strollers thought 
him a strange eccentric fellow, half 
cracked, fo say the least; but they 
cared little whether ho were sane oV 
mad, so long as his society ])rovcd 
profitable, his purse well filled, and 
ever in his band. 

The w'anderers were within throe 
miles of Marseilles w hen they came 
of the bastides^ or country- 
houses, so thickly scattered around that 
city. It w'as of unusual elegance, al- 
most concealed amongst a thick plan- 
tation of trees, and having a terrace, 
in the Italian style, overlooking the 
road. Upon this ten*acc, in the cool . 
shade of an arbour, tw'O ladies wero ‘ 
seated, enjoying the sw'cct breath of 
the lovely spring inOming. Books 
and embroideiy were* on a table be- 
fore them, which they left on the ap-r 
pearance of the horse-riders, and, lean- 
ing upon the stone parapet, looked 
down ouibe unusual spectacle. The 
elder of the two had nothing remark- 
able,' except the gaudy ribbons that 
contrasted with her antiquated phy- 
siognomjr. The younger, in full flush 
of youth, and seen amount the bright 


blossoms of the plants that grew in 
pots upon the parapet, might have 
passed for the goddess of spring in her 
most sportive mood. Her hair hung 
ill rich clusters over her alabaster 
neck; her blue eyes danced in humid 
lustre ; her coral lips, little parteil, 
disclosed a range of sparkling pearls. 
The sole fault to he found with her 
beauty w-as its character, w'hich was 
sensual rather than intellectual. One - 
beheld the beautiful and frivolous 
cliild of clay, but the ray of the spirit 
that elevates and purifies w'as Avant- 
ing. It was the beauty of a Baccliante 
rather than of a Vestal Aurora dis- 
porting herself on the ilower banks, 
and aw'aiting, in frolic mood, tlie ad- 
vent of Cupid. 

'IIic motley cavalcade moved on, 
the men assiuning their smartish seat 
in the saddle as they ]>asscd under the 
inspection of the beUa biomlina. When 
Vicenzo approached the p:nk w'all, his 
companion l(*ancd towards liim and 
spoke something in his ear. At the 
same moment, as if stung by a gadfly, 
the spirited gray upon which tlie Flo- 
rentine was mountc il, sprang with all 
four feet from tlie ground, ami com- 
menced a series of leaps and curvets 
that Avoultl have unseated a less (*x- 
pert rider. Tlioy only served to dis- 
jday to the greatest advantage ^'i- 
ceiizo’s excellent liorscmanship and 
.^lender graceful figure. Disdaining 
the gaudy equipments of his comrades, 
the young man was tastefully attired 
in a dark closely-iitting Jacket. Hes- 
sian boots and pantaloons exhibited 
the Aiitindiis-iikc proportions of his 
comely limbs. IIo rode like a centaur, 
he and 1^ steed seemingly forming 
but one body. As be reached/ grace- 
fully caracoling, the terrace on wliosc 
summit the ladles Avcrc stationed, ho 
looked up with a.Avinning smile, and 
removing bis cap, bowed to his horse’s 
mane. The old lady bridled and 
smiled; the young one blushed as 
the Florentine’s ardent gnze met her.^, 
and in her confusion she let fall a 
branch of roses she held in her hand. 
With magical suddenness Yieenzo’s 
fiery horse stood still, os if carved of 
marble. With one bound the rider 
was on foot, and had snatched up the 
flowers; then placing a hand upon 
the shoulder of his steed, who at 
once started in a canter, he lightly, 
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and without apparent effort, vaulted 
into the saddle. With another bow 
and smile he rode off with his com- 
panion. 

“ Twas ^vcll done, Viceuzo,” said 
the latter. 

“What an clc;rant cavalier!” ex- 
claimed Florinda Noell pensively, fol- 
lowing with her eyes the accomplished 
erjuostrian. 

“And so distinguished in his ap- 
pearance !” chimed in lier silly aunt. 
“And how he looked up at us ! One 
might fiincy him a nobleman in dis- 
guise, bent on adventures, or seeking 
intelligence of a lost lady-love.” 

Florinda smiled, but the stale pla- 
titude, borrowed from the absurd ro- 
mances that crammed Madame Vorle’s 
brain, abode in her memory. Whilst 
the handsome horse-rider remained 
in sight, she continued upon the para- 
pet and gazed alter him. On Ills part, 
A^icenzo .several times looked back, 
and more than once he pres^-d to his 
lips the iragrant flowers of which ac- 
cident had made him the possessor. 

A small tlieatn*, which happened 
then to be unoccupied, was hired by 
the equestrians for tlieir performances, 
the announcement of which was soon 
])lacarded from one end to the other of 
^Marseilles. At the flr.st representa- 
lion, Florinda and her aunt >verc 
amongst the aiuliencc. 'riiey had no 
one to check their inclinations, for Air 
Noell, after i)assing many months 
W'ith his daughter without molestation 
from Dominiiiue, who had disappeared 
from Moiitaubaii the day after their 
meeting in the churchyard, had for- 
gotten his apprehensions, and had de- 
part('d on his annual tour of profes- 
sional duty. At the circus, the honours 
of the night were for A^icenzo. His 
graceful figure, hsindsonic face, skilful 
performance, and distinguished air, 
w'erc the theme of universal admira- 
tion. Florinda couhl not detach her 
gaze from him ns he flew round the 
circle, standing with easy negligence 
upon his horse’s back ; and she could 
scarcely restrain a cry of horror and 
alarm at the boldness of some of his 
feats. V'icenzo had early detected 
her presence in the theatre ; and the 
expression of his eyes, when he passed 
before her box, made her conscious 
that he had done so. 

Several days elapsed, during which 


Florinda and her aunt had more than 
once again visited the theatre. A^'i- 
cenzo had become a subject of con- 
stant conversation between the super- 
annuated coquette and licr niece, the 
old lady indulging the most extrava- 
gant conjectures as to wdio lie could 
be, for slie had made up her mind he 
was now in an assumed character. 
Florinda spoke of him less, but thought 
of him more. Kor were her visits to 
tlui theatre her only opportunities of 
seeing liim. A'icenzo, soon after his 
arrival at Marseille.^, Iiad excited Ids 
comrades’ wonder and envy by ap- 
pearing in the elegant costume of a 
private gentleman, and by taking 
freciucnt rides out of the town, at first 
accompanied by Fontaine, the stran- 
ger before mentioned, but afterwards 
more frequently alone. These rides 
were taken early in the morning, or 
by moonlight, on evenings when there 
was no performance. /Ihc horse- 
riders laughed at the airs the Mnr- 
rhesc gave himself, attributed hi< 
(‘Xtravagance to the gencTosity of 
Fontaine, and twitted him with some 
secret intrigue, w’hicli ho, howxver, 
did not admit, and they took little 
pains to iienctrate. Had they fol^ 
lowed his horse’s hoof-track," they 
w ould have found that it led, somc- 
limes by one road, .sometimes by 
another," to the hastidc of Anthony 
Noell the magistrate. And after a 
few days they would have seen 
A'iocnzo, his bridle over his arm, 
conversing carne.stly, at a small pos- 
tern-gate of tlio garden, with the 
charming biondmay wliose bright 
countenance had greeted, like a good 
augury, tlieir lirst approach to Slar- 
scilles. 

At last a night came when this 
stolen conversation lasted longer than 
usual. Alcenzo was pressing, Flo- 
rinda irresolute. Fontaine had ac- 
companied his friend, and hold his 
horse in an adjacent lane, wdiilst the 
lovers (for such they now' w’cre to be 
Gonsiderod) sauntered in a shrubbery 
W'alk w Ithiii tlic park. 

“ But wte' this secrecy?” said the 
young girl, loaning tenderly npon^the 
arm of the handsome Stroller.^ “ AVhy 
not at once inform your friends you 
ac^icde to their wishes, in renciincing 
your present derogatory pursuit? 
Why not present yourself to niy 
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fiither under yonr real name and title. ? 
lie loves his daiij?hter too tenderly to 
refuse his consent to a union on which 
her hnppiiiosa depends.” 

“Dearest Florinda!” replied Vi- 
ccuzo, “ how could my ardent love 
abide the delays liiis course would 
entail V How can you so cruelly urge 
me thus to postpone my happiness?. 
See you not how many obstacles to 
our union tlie step you advise would 
raise up? Your father, unwilling to 
part with his only daughter, ^and 
such a datighter!) wouhl as.'^uredly 
object to our immediate marriage — 
would make > our youth, my rovj^ig 
disposition, titty other circumstances, 
pretexts for putting it oiK And did 
we succeed in oviMTuIiug these, there 
Mill wonhl be a thousand tedious tor- 
inalilios to oucounter, corrospoiuleiiec 
between your fatlu*r and my family, 
wdio arc i>r<)ud as I^ueifer of their 
ancient name and title, and would 
be wearisomely puiictilion.s. 15y my 
plan, wo would aviud all long-wimled 
negotiations, lletbro dayliglit we are 
across the frontier; ami befoj'o that 
exrell<*nt xMfidanie \'erle has adjusted 
her smart cap, ami bulteivd her liist 
roll, niy adored Fl(»rimlais Marchion- 
ess of Arouleleaiie. A letter to papa 
explains all ; then away to Florence, 
and in a month back to Marseilles, 
W'here you sliall duly me to 

iny res]iect(Ml father-in-law, and I, as 
in liiimility bound, will dmp uj)on my 
knees and crave jninlon for running 
oft’ with Ills trea-ure. l*apa gives his 
benediction, and curtain dro])s, leav- 
ing all parlies hap|)y.” 

How often, Vi’ith the feeble and 
irresolute, does a sorry jest pa^s for a 
good argtiinent ! As Vicen/.o rattled 
on, his victim looked u[) in his face, 
and .smiled at his soft and insidious 
words. Fascimited by .silvery toiiea 
and gaudy scale.’^, the woman, as of 
old, gave ear to the .serpent. 

“ ' Fis done,” !«aid the .stroller, with 
a heartle.s.s smile, as lie rode off with 
Fontaine, half an hour later — “done, 
A postchaisc at midnight. She brings 
Jier je.wel.s— uU the fortune will 
evcf bring me, f snppo.«ie. No chance 
of drawing anything from the old 
gentleman 


“ Not much,” replied Fontaine 
drily. 

“ Well, I must have another thou- 
.«<and from you, besides expenses. 
And. little enough too. Fifty yellow- 
boys for abandoning my place in the 
troop. I never in better cue for 
the ring. Tliey are going to Paris, 
and I should have joined Franconi.” 

“ Oil !” said Fontaine, with a .slight 
sneer, “ a man of your abilitie.s will 
never lark employment. Put we 
have no time to lose, if you are to be 
back at midnight.” 

The two men spurred their Iiorses, 
and galloped back to Marseilles. 

A few minutes before twelve, p'cloek, 
a light ]) 0 ‘<ting-carriagc was drawn up 
by the road->ide, about a liiindred 
yards beyond Anthony Noell’s gar- 
den. VbVeiizo tapped thrice witli his 
kmie.kle.s at the postern do(»r, which 
o]H*ned gently, and a trembling female 
form (‘merged from the gloom of tlic‘ 
shnibluaw inU* the broa(l moonlight 
witliom. Tiiroiigli the veil edvering 
her head and face, a fear might be 
seeng]i?’teiiiiignp'>iilier(:lu‘(‘k. Sliefal- 
terod^ Iiesil:itf‘{l ; her good geniii.s 
wlii>pered hi*r lo pause. Put an evil 
spirit was at hand, luring li(‘r to de- 
struelioii. 'laking in om* hand a ca.s- 
kel. the real object of !ji> base. ih siiTS, 
and with the oilier arm encircling hci 
waist, the ,seiliiC(?r, murmuring sull 
tlf>ttcrie.> ill her ear, hurried Florinda 
down tlie slope leading to the road. 
Confused and fascinated, tlie poor 
weak girl had no j)ower to resist. 
She reached the carriage, cast one 
look back at her fathers house, 
whose white walls shone amidst Umj 
( lark miuses of foliage ; the Floren- 
tine Ufled her in, spoke a word to liu^ 
po.stiliou, and the voliic,h‘ laslUMt 
away in the direction of the Italian 
frontier. 

So long as tin* carriage was in 
sight, Fontaine, who had jmcompanied 
Viceuzo, sat inotionlo<s upon bis 
saddle, watching its eanjcr as it sped, 
like a large blaek insect, along the 
moonlit road. Then, when distaiicii 
hid it fVoiii his view, he turned his 
horstj’s head and rode rapi'lly into 
Marseilles. 
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TOTH ATSD FRIENPS. 


Upox the second day after Flo- 
rinda’ri olopeinent with her worthless 
suitor, the large coffoe-rooin of the 
Hotel de PVaiiw*, at Montauban, wa^ 
deserted, save by two guests. One 
of these was a man of about fifty -five, 
but older in appearance, whose thin 
gray hair and stooping figure, as well 
as the deep, anxious wrinkles and 
mournful (‘xpn'ssion of his counte- 
nance, told a tale of cares and troii- 
bh*s. borne with a rebellions rather 
than with a resigned spirit. Tlie other 
occupant of the apartment, who sat 
at its opposite extremity, and wais 
coiicealed, except upon near approach, 
by a sort of Idgh projecting (!tinnle.r, 
W'as much younger, for his age could 
Jiardly ( xceed tliirtj’' years. A certain 
sober reserved expression, (hardly 
amounting to austerity, ) tn'ipiently 
observatile bi Homan Catliolic priests, 
anil which sat becomingly enough 
upon his oi>on intelligent countenance, 
betiayed his profession as sundy a- 
some slight clerical peculiarities of 
costume. 

Suddenly n w’aitcv entered the room, 
and a|)proaehiug the old man vith an 
air of great re«pe(‘t, inrornied him 
that a gentleman, soemiiiLdy just come 
off a journey, desired juirticnlarl} lu 
speak with him. Tlie person aihlress- 
ed raised his eyes, whose melancholy 
expression corrc.spomled with the 
furrows of his. cheek, frt)m the Pari^ 
new'-jpapiT he was reading, and, in a 
voice at oiiee Jiarsh and feclde, desired 
the stranger should be shown in. I'he 
order was obeyed ; and a person en- 
tered, wrapped in a ek]^, ulfo.>e col- 
lar was turned ii]), ronfealiiig great 
part (»f his face. Jlis count enanee 
i\as further obscured by tHo vizard of 
a travelling-cap, fnmi beneath which 
liis htng iiair Ining in ilisorder. 
^^plasheil and nnslnnen. ho had all 
the apiicaranee of having travelled far 
and fast. 1'hc gentleman vhoni he 
liail askt‘d to sec rose from his seat 
on his approach, and looked at him 
kemdy, even uneasily, but evidently 
Without recognition. 1'he Avaiter left 
the room. llie. stranfter advanced to 
within three ])aces of film he sought, 
and stood still and wsikuit, his features 
still masked by his cloak collar. 


“Your business with me, sir?” 
said till; old man ijuickly. “Whom 
have I the honour to address ? ” 

“ J am an <»ld acquaintance, Mr 
Anthony Noell,” said the traveller, in 
a shai]) ironical tone, as he turned 
down liis C(»llar and displayed a jialo 
counleiiaTice, distorted by a malignant 
smile. “ All old debtor come to dis- 
charge tlie balance due. My errand 
l<#-day is to tell you that yon ari' 
child le^-. Your daughter Flcrinihu 
your last remaining darling, has tied 
t'» Italy with a nameless vagabond 
and stroller.'’ 

At the very first word uttered hy 
that voice, Xoell had started and 
sl'indder(‘d, a- at the sudden pang of 
exquisite torlniT. Then his gla.ssy 
eyes were horribly distended, hi.s 
mouth opened, lji< wdiok* face was 
convulsetl. and vith a yell like that of 
.<nmi* savage ihuii/eu of tli(? kuTst 
suiidi’uly th';]ioileil of its young, hi 
spiMiig iijion his enemy and seized 
him by tlie throat. 

.Murderer I ” he cried. “Help* 
help ! 

The waiters rushed into the room, 
and with ilitlicuily freed the stranger 
from the, vice-like grasp of the old 
man, to >\hose feeble liands frenzy 
gave strength. AVhen at last they 
were separated, Xordl uttered one. 
shriek of impideiU fury and despair, 
anil fell luck .senseless in the servants’ 
arm.s. 'J'he stranger, who himself 
.‘iOonnMl weak and ailing, and who 
had .‘iinik upon a chair, looked curi- 
ously into his antagonist's face. 

“ He is mad/' said ho, with hor- 
rible eim»pi)^iire. ami complacency ; 

quite mad. 'fake him to his bed." 

The waiters lifted up the iiison^ihle 
body, and carried it away. The 
.stranger leaned his elbovs n]ion a 
table, and, e«>vering his face witli his 
liamK, remained for .-ome minutes ab- 
sorbeil in tlioughi. A slight noise 
made him look up. Tin* ju’iest stood 
op|>osite t^him, and littered his name. 

“ Dominique Lafon," nsaid, 
calmly but severely, “ what is this 
thing you have done? But you need 
not toil me, I know much* and can 
conjeeture the rest. AV retched man, 
know you not the word of God, to 
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whom is all vengeance, and who 
repaycth in his own good time ? ” 

Dominique seemed surprised at 
hearing his name pronounced by a 
stranger. lie looked hard at the 
priest. And presently a name con- 
nected with days of happiness and 
innocence broke from the lips of the 
vindictive and pitiless roan. 

“ Ilenrj' la Chapcilc ! " 

It was indeed his former follow- 
student, whom circumstances and dis- 
position had induced to abandon the 
study of the laAV and enter the church. 
'J’hey had not met since Dominique 
departed from Paris to receive the last 
sigli of his dying mother. 

Who shall trace the secret springs 
whence flow the fountains of the 
heart? For seven years Dominique 
Lafon had not wept. Ills captivity 
and many sutferings, his father’s death, 
all had been borne with a bitter heart, 
but with dry eyes. But now, at sight 
of the comrade of his youth, some 
hidden chord, long entombed, sud- 
denly vibrated. A sob burst from his 
bosom, and was succeeded by a gush 
of tears. 

Henry la Chapelle looked sadly 
and kindly at his boyhood's friend. 

“ lie who trusteth in himself,” he 
said in low and gentle tones, “ let 
him lake heed, lest his feet fall into 
the snares they despise. Aias ! Do- 
minique, that yon so soon forgot our 
last conversation ! Alas ! that you 
have laid this sin to your soul ! But' 
those tears give me hope : they are 
the early dew of penitence. Come, 
my friend, and seek comfort where 
alone it may be found. Verily there 
1.S joy ill heaven over one repentant 
sinner, more than over many just men.” 


And the good priest drew his friend’s 
arm through his, and led him from the 
room. 

Dominique’s exclamation was pro- 
phetic. When Anthony Nocll rose 
from the bed of sickness to which grief 
consigned him, his intellects were 
gone. lie never rocovered them, but 
passed the rest of his life in helpless 
idiocy at his country-house, near 
Marseilles. There he was sedulously 
and tenderly watched by the unhappy 
Florinda, who, after a few miserable 
months passed with her reprobate 
seducer, was released from further ill- 
usage b)’ the death of Vicenzo. stabbed 
in Italy in a gambling brawl. 

Not long after 1830, there died in a 
Sardinian convent, noted for its ascetic 
observances and for the piety of its 
inmate.", a French monk, who went 
by the name of brother Ambro.'<e. His 
death was considered to be accelerated 
by the strictae.ss with which he fol- 
lowed the rigid rules of the order, 
from some of whicli liis failing health 
would have justified deviation, aiul 
by the frequency ami severity of Ids 
self-imposed peuanccs. Ilis body, 
feeble when first lie entered the eoa- 
vent, wa.s no inateh for bi.s courageous 
spirit. In accordance witli his dying 
ivqiic,"t, Ids beads and breviary werc 
sent to a vicar named la Cliapelle, 
then resident at Lyons. When that 
excellent priest opened tlic book, he 
found tlic following word." inscribed 
upon a blank page • 

“ Bles.sed be the. Ixird, for in Him 
have [ peace and hope ! ” 

And Henry la Chapcilc kneelisl 
down, and hroatliod a prayer for tlic 
soul of his de]^artcd friend, Domiuiipu' 
Lafon. .. 
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rESTAJLOZZIAXA. 

" Etiam illud adjuiigo, sscpiiis ad laudem atqiic virtiitem naturam sins Ooctnafi, 
quam sine natura valuissc docirinam.*’ — Cicero, Arch,y 7. 

“ Que vous ai-je done fait, O mes jeunes ann6cs ! 
l*our in’avoir fui si vite, me croyaiit satisfait 

Victor IIloo, (.hies. 


Foil the abnormal, and, wc must 
think, somcwliat fiiulty education of 
oiir later boydiood — a few random re- 
colledions of which wc here purpose 
to lay before the reader — our obliga- 
tions, quanUdf/ecunquoi smt, are cer- 
tainly due 1o prejudices which, though 
they have now become antiquated and 
obsolete, were in full force sonic thirty 
yoars ago, against the existing mode 
r»r education in England. Not that 
the jiublie -t/w't [lublic — were ever very 
far misled by the noisy declamations 
of the Whigs on this their favourite 
llu'uie : iicojile for the most part paid 
vi*ry lill!(j attmtion to the inuendoes 
of tlie periijatetic schoolmaster, so 
rarclully lu'imed and sent “ abroad ” 
to (lisalm^c tliem ; wliilc not a few 
smiled to recognise under that impos- 
ing inisiionier a small self-opinionated 
17/V/?/^— tVe(' traders in every thing else, 
but nb,'5olutc monopolists herc-*-wlio 
sought by its aid to palm oft’ on society 
the jncom imntjo of their own crotchets, 
as Ihougli ill sympatlictic r \spousc to 
a scMitiment >vholIy proceeding from 
itself. W^lieu much intlarainatory 
‘‘ stulf ” had been discharged against 
the walls of our venerable iustitntions, 
not only without setting Isis or Cam 
on lire, but jdaiiily with some discom- 
fttures to the belligerents engaged, from 
the opposite party, who returned the 
salute, John Bull begatt to open his 
eyes a little, and, as her opened them, 
to doubt whether, after alh the pro- 
mises and protjrammes ho had been 
reading of a siiic-aiid-spau ne/w order 
of 1 ,‘Yorytbing, particularly of educa- 
tion, might not turn out a Jiatn ; and 
tlie authors of them, who certainly 
showed oil’ to most advantage on 
Kdinhuryh Review days, prove any- 
thing but the best qualifted persons to 
make good tlicir owni vaticiiiatious, or 
to bring in the new golden age they 
had amionnccd. Still, the crusade 
against English public seminaries, 
though abortive in its principal design 
—that of exciting a general defection 


from these institutions—was not quite 
barren of results. It ivas so far suc- 
cessful, at least, as* completely to un- 
settle for a time the minds of not a 
few over-anxious parents, who, tauglit 
to regard with suspicion the creden- 
tials of every schoolmaster at home,*’ 
were begiiiiiing to make diligent in- 
quiries for his successor among their 
neighbours “abroad.” To all wdio 
w’ere in this frame of mind, the first 
cotdeitr de. rose announcements of Pes- 
talozzi's establishment at Yverdun 
were news indeed! ottering as they 
did — or at least seeming to otter— the 
oomidcte solution of a problem which 
could scarcely have been cntiTtained 
Avithout much painful solicitude ami 
anxiety. “Here, tlien,” for so ran 
the accounts of several trustworthy' 
eyewitnesses, educational amateurs, 
w'iio liad devoted a whole morning to 
a most prying and probing dissection 
of the system within the ^YalI3 of the 
chateau itself, and putting down all 
the results of their carefully conducted 
autopsy', “lieve w’as a school composed 
of boys gathered from all parts of the 
habiuiblc globe, w here each, by siinplyr 
carrying over a little of his mother 
tongue, miglit, in a sliort time, become 
a youthful Mez/ofante, and take his 
choice of many’ in return ; a school which, 
wisely eschewing the routine service 
of books, sulfcrcd neither dicfionaiy, 
gradus, grammar, nor spelling-book to 
be even seen on the premises ; a school 
for morals, where, in educating the 
liead, tlic right training of the heart 
W’as never for a moment neglected ; a 
school for the progress of the mind, 
W'hcre much discernment, blcndingitself ' 
w’ith kindness, fostered the lirst daw’u- 
ings of the iiitollecr, and carefully pro- 
tected the feeble, pow ers of memory 
from boinp overtaxed — w’here delight- 
ed Alma, in the progress of her de- 
velopment, might securely qnjoy^any 
privileges and immunities wholly 
denied to her at home — where, even 
philosophy, stooping to conquer, had 
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become sportive the bettor to persuade; 
where the poet’s vow w'lis actually 
realised — the bodily health being as 
diligently looked after as that of the 
mind or the afiectioiis ; lastly, where 
they found no fighting nor bullying, as 
at homo, but agriculture ami gymnas- 
tics instituted in their stead.’* 'J'o sueh 
encomiums on the school were a(hle<l, 
and with more justice and truth, a. 
commendation on old I'ostalo/zi him- 
self, the real liberality of whose senti- 
ments, and the overllowings of whoso 
paternal love, could not, it was argued, 
and did not, fail to prove beneiicial lo 
all w'ithiii the sphere of their inlluence. 
The w'oight of such supj)Ose.d advau- 
t»ages turned the scale for not a few.just 
entering into the pupillary state, and 
settled their iutuiv destination. Our 
own training, lutliorto aijspiciously 
enough oan*ii*d on uuder..Tlie biivlicii 
iliscii)liue of Westminster, was sud- 
denty stopt ; the last silver prize-penny 
had crossed our ])alm ; the last cjuai^- 
terly half-crown tax for bii-ch had been 
paid into the treasury of the scliool ; 
we 'were called on to say an abrupt 
good-by to our friends, and to take a 

formal leave of l>r J' , That cero- 

iiiony was not a ])Iensing one ; ainl had 
the choice of a visit to J\)lyphcnuis in 

his cave, or to Dr P in his study, 

been offered to us, the first would cer- 
tainly have had the ])r(‘fmence \ but 
as the ca>e a d mi tied neither evasion 
nor compronuse, necessity ga\e ns 
courage to bolt into the v’Tiist jin?- 
sence of the formidable head- master, 
after lessons; and iinding presently 
that wo had someliow" managed to 
emerge again safe from the dreaded 
interview, we invited several class- 
follows to celebrate so remai-kable a 
day at a tuck-shoj) in tln^ vicinity 
of Dean’s Yard. I'lnue, in unre- 
stricted indulgence, did the parjy get 
through, there Mas no - telling how 
many lady’s-fingcrs,” tarts, and 
chcesc-cakos," and drank — ihiuc was 
^ MO counting the corks of empty ginger- 
beer bottles. When these delicacies 
had lost their relish — kui eptw an-o — 

the time was come for making a dis- 
tribution of our personal (ilfcpts. First 
went our bag of “ taws” amr“ alleys,” 
pro hono pmblko^ in a general scramble, 
and then a Jew’s-hari) f(»r wdiocvcr 
could twapg it ; and out oi one pocket 
came a crickct*ball for A, and out of 


another a peg-top for II; and tlien 
there was a liocky-stick for AI, and a 
veil leathern satchel, wdth book-strap, 
for N, and three books a-piece to two 
class-chums, who ended with a toss-up 
for Virgil. And now, being fairly 
cleaned out, after reiterated good-bys 
and shakes of the hand given and taken 
at the shop door, ^ve parted, (many of 
ns never to meet again,) tluiy to enjoy 
the remainder of a half- holiday in the 
hocky-court, while we >valkeil home 
through the park, stoppingin the midst 
of its ruminating cows, ourself to rumi- 
nate a little upon the future, and to 
Avonder, imlieard, what sort of a place 
Sw itzerland might be, and Avhat sort 
of a man Pestalo/.zi ! 

These adieus to old Westminster 
took place on a Saturday; and llio 
folloAving Monday found us already 
at route with our excellent father for 
lh(‘ new settlement at Yverdun. The 
school to which we were then tia- 
vclliiig, and the venerabh^ man wlio 
presided over it, have both bia n lung 
since defunct — dc mortuis nil nisi, 
bonum; and gratitude itself forbids 
that Ave should speak either of one ur 
of the other Avitli liarshuess or dis- 
respect: of a place Avhere AA’^e certainly 
spent some very happy, it* not tin', 
liappiest days of life ; of him avIu#-- - 
rightly u uned lhe,/h//n;/* of Urn e‘=tab- 
lishment- -ever treated uiicl alt 
Avith Avhoui he had to do, Aviih a uni- 
form gentleness and impiirtiality.* 'I’o 
tell ill-natureil tfUes out of school— uf 
such a .school, and ufter so long a 
period too— would iiulecil argue ill for 
any otie's charity, and accordingly trr. 
do not intend to try it. Ihit thoiigli 
the feeling of the nlummoi may not 
jiermit us to tiiink unfavourably of tlic 
raisionat Fcstalozzi, avc shall not, on 
that account, suppress the mention of 
some oecaaional hardships and incon- 
veniences experienced there, much 
le.'^.s alloAV a Avordof reproach lo evseapo 
our pen. The reader, Avith no sncIi 
sympathies to restrain Jiis curio.sify, 
will no doubt expect, if not a de- 
tailed account, some outline or general 
ground-plan of the system, wliich, 
alas ! AVC cannot give him ; our endea- 
vour to comprehend it as a digoated 
wMe — ^firocccding on certain data, 
aiming at certain ends, and pursuing 
them by certain means— has been en- 
tirely nnsuccesaful ; and therefore, if 
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pressed fur more tliau we can tell, 
our aiin\v( 3 r must be, in the words of 
Cicero, Di-prttLor ve ma Umtfuam phi- 
losop/tum pntcl sc/wlam sibi istani cx- 
plivaUtrum,'*' But tliou"li unable to 
iniikc out — if, indeed, there were any 
spirit of iiniry to be iriadc^ out — in 
Bestiilozzi’s scheme, there were cer- 
tain inauifcst imperfections in the 
coin])osilion of his plan of edmaition 
— iniproprielies to \Yhicli the lonj»e.-.t 
fiimiliiirily eouhl scarcely reeoneih', 
nor the wannest ])artialily blind even 
the most determined partisan, in the 
iirst placc- to slate? them at once, and 
liave clone with the uiitilcasin**- oHicc 
of lindiiig fault —it always struck us 
as a capital error, in a 'cciioiil where 
books were not allowed, to sutiVr 
almost the wliolc teachin,e; of the 
classes to devolve* upon some leadiiie' 
meml)er of eudi ; for what, in fact, 
cmld -elf-tMu;;]!! lads lje-c\iH*etecl to 
teach, unless it were to inaKr a rijj^* 
ora row — to iisli, to \\lustle, or 10 
ikaleV Of < <Mirse, any <>[r£i\er kind 
jl' information, conveyed l)y an infant 
]»v<»dijry to liis ]>iipilt.. inii^t 

haNe laclo’d the neeos.->;;!T )>reci>ioii 
10 inake. it a^ailabIe lo them. Jirst, 
i)eean<e lu? uonld very .^ildom b^* 
snilich'iiily poss,*.>^sed of it him.'^elf; 
ami sec(»mlly, ])ec;uise a buy'-- imper- 
iect \ocabnlar\ ami hu‘X]H*rienco reu- 
ih'i* him at all limes a ilecidfdly bad 
’nii-rpreler even of ^^hal In* may really 
know. In ]»l:iee «'f province real lij^dil.'^, 
these link- Jack-o'-BanteriH of ours 
ti'uded ratlit'r to j)ev])lex the path of 
Ihe imiiiirini^, and to imju'de their 
pro;;re>s ; and wlien an ap]u*al was 
made lo the m ister, as as sometimes 
ihme, (lje master — brunf,dit iij) in the 
samo Vii.mie, bookles.s iminner, and 
knoHin^' liolhirip: juor«? orr/o-oO (//, 
thou»:h ho mi;4ht know wore ilian his 
puzzle-pated pn])ils — was very soldoiu 
able to »'ivi? them a lift out of the 
<liia)L(iniiv, \^horo lliey aecordhijrly 
would stick, and tlounder away till 
llie end of the lesson, ft was ainu<iii»( 
lo see lunj ii boy, so srmn as lie jrol 
bill a ^dimpso of a subject before the 
class, ami eouhl give but the ghost of 
a reason for what ho was eager to 
prelect ii])on, l)i*camc iueontinciit of 
the bright discovery, till all his com- 


panions had had the full benefit of it, 
with much that was irrelevant besides. 
The mischiefs which, it would occur 
to any one’s mind, were likely to 
result in afierlife from such desultory 
liabits (jf applie-atioii in boyhood, ac- 
tually (lid r(*.siilt to many of us a few 
years later at culh*ge. Ji was at oiicc 
])ainful ami dillieiilt to imloctrinatc 
indocile mind> like ours into the accu- 
rate and seven? habits of univeiftiry 
discipline. On entering the lists for 
honours wiili (dlier young aspirants, 
cducaled in the umal \Nayathome, 
we w»*rc a.s a herd <jf unbroken colts 
pitted against we.l)-traim*d iMcers ; 
neilln*r had yel run for llie jnize— in 
I hat singi(‘ particular tin? case.s were 
tin* same: but when degree and race 
day c'lmi', (»u \vho>e .'^ide lay the odds? 
On theirs who had been left lo try an 
nntuiored slrengtliin seampering over 
a wild C‘*numjn, at will, fi>r years, or 
w'ilh ilm-^e -vs hn, by daily e\ere.ise in 
tie* maio tn ol a ]jublie school, had 
been u-e.im'il to bear harness, ami 
W'ere, bc--ide<, well actpiiiinted wilh 
the ground: Anotln r nii(]U('<ti*mable 
error 111 the. sN-temwa^ the absenco 
of emnlaljon. which, from ‘>ome.'‘fcrange 
ini.<eoiic‘*}uion and wfu^e a]iplication 
of a text in M Paul, wa^ pruscTibed 
as an uni‘hri<iiaii prim'iplo: in lien of 
V hich. we were to be bioULht— though 
w e nex’er >ru\ brouglit, Imt that waic. 
Tne object aimed at — to love learning 
for i«s ow n sake, and to prove our- 
.''clvc.'v aiixioii.N of excelling AviihoiU a 
motive, or xo be atmtl fur nuthin»j^ as 
Iloml has .soincwlieiv ]»hrase(l it. 

Ni’i.ijuniii tL* n.\ niciliim*,*' 

iiiski a kiu.Irin.*’ 

^ays 'JVreiicc, and il will be so wh(?rc 
(‘uvv ami c«mc*eil have supplanted emu- 
lation : yet are the feeling- \»erleotl3^ 
and we think il behoves all 
llu'se wln> contend that every striving 
for llic mastmy is prohibited by the 
gospel, to sliow' how cnm)>tuni.sm in 
inferimity, or soc/V/Z/.s/// in dnincss, 
an* likelv ti) inij)n»v(* morals or mend 
soeielv. 'I'ake tVoin :» -cinndboy the 
motive of ivwanl.s and junii^hmcnts, 
and yon de{^'i\e him of that ineentivc 
by w Inch your ow^n eoiuluct through 
life is regulated, and that l))^vhich 
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God has thought fit, in the moral 
government of his rational creatures, 
to promote the practice of good works, 
and to discourage and dissuade from 
evil. Nor did that which sounds thus 
ominously in theory succeed in its 
application better than it sounded. 
Tn fact, nothing more unfortunate 
could have been devised for all par- 
ties, but especially for such as were 
by nature of a studious turn or of 
quicker parts than the rest; avIio, 
finding the ordinary stimulus to exer- 
tion thus removed, and none other to 
replace it, no longer cared to do well, 
(why should they, when they knew 
that their feeblest efforts would tran- 
scend their slow-paced comrades’ be? t ?) 
but, gradually abandoning themselves 
to the m inertifP of sloth, jneoinpc- 
tcnce, and bad example, did no more 
than they could help ; repressing the 
spirit of rivalry and emulation, which 
had no issue in the school, to show 
it in some of those feats of agility or 
address, which the rigorous enact- 
ment of gymnastic exercises imposed 
on all alike, and in the performance 
of which wc certainly did pride our- 
selves, and eagerly sought to eclipse 
each other in exhibiting any natural 
or acquired superiority wc might pos- 
sess. The absence of all elementary 
books of instruction throughout the 
school, presented another barrier in 
the way of improvement still more 
formidable than even llic of 

boy pedagogues, the want of sullicient 
stimulus to exertion, or the absurd 
respect paid sometimes to natural in- 
capacity, and sometimes even to idle- 
ness. Tliose who had no rules to 
learn had of course none to a|)ply 
when they wanted tlumi ; no masters 
could have adequately supplied this 
deficiency, and those of tlic chateau 
were certainly not the men to remedy 
the evil. As miglit therefore have 
been anticipated, the young Pcsta- 
lozziau’s ideas, whether innate or ac- 
quired, and on every subject, became 
sadly vague and confused, and hU 
grammar of a piece with his know- 
ledge. Wc would have been conspi- 
cuous, even amongst o^cr boys, for 
wjjafc snemed almost a studied impro- 
])riciy -.>f language; but itimv, in fact, 
nothing more than the unavoidable 
rc.sul^of natural indolence and in- 
attention, uncocrccd by proper dis- 


cipline. The old man’s slouching gait 
and ungraceful attire afforded but too 
apt ail illustration of the intellectual 
nonchalance of his pupils. As to the 
modern languages, of which so much 
has been said by those who knew so 
little of the matter, they were in par- 
lance, to be sure—but how spoken ? 
Alas ! besides an open violation of all 
the concords, and a general disregard 
of syntax, they failed where one 
would have thought them least likely 
to fail, in correctness of idiom and 
accent. The Frencli— this was the 
language of the school— abounded in 
conventional phrases, woven into its 
texture from various foreign sources, 
German, Knglish, or Italian, and in 
scores of barbarous words — not to be 
found in iXioDictionnaire dr. rAcadrmir., 
certainly, but quite current in the 
many-tonguod vernacular of the 
cliatoau. Our pronunciation remained 
unequivocally John Pullish to the eiul 
— ^not one of ns ever caught or thought 
of catching the right intonation ; am), 
whether the fault originated merely 
in want of ear, or that we could not 
make the right use of our noses, it i s 
quite certain that all of us had either 
no accent or a wrong one. The Ger- 
man was as bad as the French : it was 
a Swiss, not a German German, 
abounding in patois plirases and pro- 
vincialisms — in sliort, a most liybrid 
affair, to say nothing of its l)eing as 
much ovcr-giittiiral as. tin* last wa.s 
.siib-nasgil. With regard to Spanish 
and Italian, as the JOnglisli did nut 
consort with either of tliesc nations, 
all they ever acciuired of their lan- 
guages were such oaths and tnauenis 
mots as parrots pick up from sailors 
aboard ship, wliicli they repeat(;d 
witli all the innocence of parrots. 
Thus, then, the opportunities offered 
for the acquisition of modern languages 
were ])lainly defeetive; and when it is 
further considered that the dead lan- 
guages remained untaught — hay, m cr(i 
literally unknown, (;xce[it to a small 
section of the school, for whom a kind 
Providence had sent a vSlucd friend 

and preceptor in Dr M , (whose 

neat Greek characters were stared at 
as cabalistical by the otlier masters of 
the Pcmlonat,) — and finally, that our 
very Knglish became at last defiled 
and corrupted, hy the introduction of 
a variety of foreign idioms, it will be 
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seen that for any advantage likely to 
ju‘.ci*nc from tlie polyglot character of 
the institution, the Tower of llabcl 
would, in fact, have furnished every 
whit as good a school for languages 
as did our turreted chateau. And 
now, if candour has compelled this 
notice of some, it must be admitted, 
serious blemishes in the system of 
old Postalozzi, where is the academy 
without them? 

" Whoever liopea a faultless school to see, 

1 lopes wliat ne'er was, nor is, nor is to 
bo.»’ 

AFcanwhile the Swiss rension was 
not without solid advantages, and 
might justly lay claim to some regard, 
if not as a school for learning, at least 
as a mornl school ; its inmates for the 
nn)st part spoke truili, respected 
p?' 0 ])eriy, escliewcd mischief, were 
neither jiuppios, nor bullies, nor tale- 
bearers. T'lierc were, of course, excep- 
tions to all this, but tlien they were 
e.irrpfmns; nor was the number at any 
lime suliicicnt to invalidate the gene- 
ral rule, or to corrupt the better priu- 
cij)le. iVrhaps a ton lioiirs’ daily at- 
tendance in class, coarse spare "diet, 
hardy and someAvhat severe training, 
may be considered by the reader as 
oliering some explatiation (»f our gc- 
ner:d pr(»priety of Ixdnivionr. Jt may 
be so; but w(‘ are by no means willing 
to admit, that the rea.lly high moral 
lone of the school depended either upon 
gyninastie exercises or short commons, 
nor yet arose from the want of liici- 
iities for getting into scrapes, for here, 
a^ <*l-ewhcro, where there is the will, 
there is ever a way. We believe it to 
liavc originated from another source — 
in a word, iVoni the encouragement 
heUl out to the study of natural 
history, and the eagerness with which 
that study was taken up and pursued 
by the school in conse<iuence. Though 
lh'stal(»zzi might not succeed in mak- 
ing his disciples scholars, he certainly 
succeeded in making many among 
tiicni unturnlists; and of the t>vo 
— let us ask it without offence — 
wlictlicr is he the happier lad (to 
say nothing of the future man) who 
can fabricate faultless pentameters 
and immaculate iambics to order ; or 
ho who, already absorbed in scanning 
the wonders of creation, seeks with 
undagging diligence and zeal to know 
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more and more of the visible works 
of the great Poet ofyaUu ef “ Sicpiiis 
sane ad laudem atque virtutem iia- 
turam sine doctrina, quain sine naturf) 
valuisse doclrinam ; ” wJiich words 
being Cicero’s, deny them, sir, if you 
please. 

The Tension, during the period of 
our sojourn at Yverduii, contained 
about a hundred and eighty elevcs, 
natives of every lOiu’opeau and of some 
Oriental states, whose primitive mode 
of distribution into classes, according 
to ago and acquirements, during school 
hours, was coinpletel}' changed in 
playtime, when the boys, finding it 
easier to speak their owii tongue than 
to acquire a new one, divided them- 
selves into separate groups accord- 
ing to their respective nations. The 
English would occasional I}” admit a 
German or a Trussian to their 
cederie ; but that was a favour seldom 
conferred upon any other foreigner: for 
the Spaniards, who were certainly the 
least welUconductcd of the whole 
community, did not deserve it: among 
them were to be found the litigious, 
the mischief-makers, the quarrellors, 
and — for, as has beim hinted, wo were 
not all honest — tlie exceptional thieves. 
Tlie Italians we could never make 
out, nor they us : we had no sympathy 
W'itli Pole or Greek; the Swi^is we 
positively did not like, and the Trench 
just as positively did not like us ; so 
how could it be otherwise? The 
ushers, for the most part trained up 
in the school, were an obliging set of 
men, with little relineinent, less pro- 
tension, and wholly without learning. 
A distich from Crabbe describes them 
perfectly — 

Men who, ’mid noise and dirt, and play 
and prate, 

Could calmly mend the pen, and Avash 
the slate.” 

Punishments were rare; indeed, flog- 
ging was absolutely prohibited ; and 
the setting .an imposition Avould have 
been equally against the genius /oa\ 
had lesson-books existed out of Avhicb 
to bear it aftcrwjirds. A short impri- 
sonment in a%uiifiirni3hed room — aiiot 
ATiy formid.ablo black-hole — Avith tUe 
loss of a goutti\ noAv and then, ftid at 
very long intervals, formed the mild 
summary of the penal “codeBesta- 
lozzi.” 


Pestalozjiiana. 
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It was Saturday, and a half holiday, 
when we arrived at Yverdnn, and oh 
the confusion of tongues which there 
prevailed ! All Bedlam and Furinassiis 
let loose to rave together, could not 
have come up to that diapason of <Hs- 
cords with which the high corridors 
were ringing, as, passing through the 
throng, we were conducted to the 
venerable head of the establish numt 
in his private apartments beyond. 
In this gallery of mixed portraits 
might be seen long-haired, high- 
born, and high - cheek - boned (xcr- 
mans ; a scantling of French ;/«- 
7nins much better dressed ; some 
dark-eyed Italians; Greeks in most 
foi'cignocring attire; here and there 
a fair ingenuous Itussian face; .several 
swart sinister- looking Spaniards, mo- 
dels only for their own Carravagio ; 
some dirty specimens of the universal 
Pole ; one or two nnmi.stakeablo. 
English, ready to shake hands ’svith 
a compatriot ; and Swiss from 
every eantcni of the Helvetic con- 
federacy. T«> thi.s promi.scuous mul- 
titude we were shortly introduced, the 
kind old man himself taking us by the 
hand, and acting as master of the 
ceremonies. When the whole school 
had crowded mnnd to .stare .at the 
new importation, “ Here,” said he, 
“ are four English boys ctitue from 
their distant home, to be natu- 
ralised in this e.stablishment, and 
made member.s of our family. J’oy.'*, 
receive them kindly, and remember 
they are henceforth your brother.*^.” 
A shout from the crowd proclaiming 
its ready as.^ent and cordial parth i- 
pation in the adoption, nothing re- 
mained but to shake liands hl'Amfif/isr. 
and to fratcrijiHC without lo.ss of time. 
The next day ln-ing Smid.ay, tnir 
skulls were eraniologically studied by 
Herr Schmidt, the head usher; .uiid 
whatever variou.s bunijis or depre.s- 
sions phrenology might have disco- 
vered thereon were all duly n?tfisterc(l 
in a large book. After thi.s examina- 
tion was concluded, a week’s riirlruigh 
was allowed, in order that Herr 
Schmidt might have an opportunity 
afforded him of seeing <,how far our 
rual character squared with phre- 
nological olwervation and mea.sure- 
inent, entering this also into the .same 
ledgei as a note. What a contrast 
were we unavoidably drawing all this 


time betw'cen Yverdnn and AVestmin- 
ster, and how enjoyable was the 
change to us! The reader will please 
to imagine as well as he can, the sen- 
s.ations of .a lately pent up chrysalis, 
on first finding him.sclf a butterfly, or 
the not less agreeable surprise of some 
newly mctanior|)hosed tadpoh*, when, 
leaving his associates in the mud and 
green slime, lie floats at iilicrty on the 
surface of the pool, endowed with 
lungs and a voice,- - if he would at all 
enter into the exultation of oiir feel- 
jng.s on changing the penitential air 
t>f Millbank for the fre.^h mountain 
breezes of the Pays de Vaud. It 
seemed as if we liad- nay, wa had 
actually entered upon a new cxistmicc^ 
so thoroughly had all the elements 
of the old been altered and improved. 
If w’c lo()k(‘d back, and compared 
and present cxperiencjs, there, at the 
wrong end of the mental tele.««C(5j)e, 
stood that small dingy house, in 
that little mis yclept Great Smith 
Street, with its tiny cocoon of a bed- 
room, whilom our ch»e and aiiiu^s 
]>rison ; here, at tlie other end. and 
in immediate contact with the eye. a 
noble chateau, full of roomy rooms, 
enough and to spare. Another retro- 
.spoftivc peep, and thetn was Toihill 
Fields, and its seeily eriekt*t ground ; 
aml//c/*c, again, a level equally ]»erfci*t, 
but caqieted with fine turf, and ex- 
tending to the margin of a broad liv- 
ing lake, instead of terminating in a 
naii.seofi.s dark -pond : while tlie cold 
clammy cloisters adj»»ining Dean’.s 
Yard were not Ic.ss favourably replaced 
by a largo open airy play-gronnfl, 
inter.<eeled by two clear trout- streams 
— and a sky' as unlike that above Hird- 
(‘ago AValk as the interposed aimo- 
.splicre wa.s dilferont; wliilst, in place 
ofthosta lliiig, di'-cordant AV/cu,s'//'f//<z 
of bargt'os, joined to the ereaking, 
stunning muse, of commerces in a great 
city, few out-of-door sounds to niei't 
our oar, and the.«e few, witli tlie ex- 
ception of our own, all quiet, pastoral, 
and soothing, such as, later hi life, 
make 

“ Slloiico in the heart 
For thought to do her parV' 
and w’hich are. not without their charm 
oven to him “ who whistlc.s as he goes 
for want of thought.” No wonder, 
then, if Yverdnn scorned Parndisaic.nl 
in ita landscapes. Nor was this all. 
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Tf the views outside were charm- 
ing, our rlomcstic and social relations 
within doors were not less pleasin*?. 
At first, the unwelcome vision of tlie 
late, head- master would sometimes 
haunt us, dad in his flowing black. 
D.l). robes — “ tristis severitas in 
vultu, atqiie in verbis tides,” looking? 
as if ho intended to Hog, and his wonU 
nevtu- belying bis looks. 'I'liat terrible 
Olympian arm, raised ’and ready to 
strike, was again shadowed forth to 
view; while we could almost fancy 
ourselves once more at that judicial 
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table, one of twenty boys who were 
to draw lots for a hander.” How 
soothingly, tluiii, came the pleasingcon- 
sciousness, breaking our reverie, that a 
very dilfereut person was now onr 
headmaster — a most indulgent old 
man whom we should meet ere long, 
with hands uplifted, indeed, but only 
for the purpose of clutching us tight 
while ho iiiHictod a salubi on both 
cheeks, and pronounced his affection- 
ate fjuten morgen^ hehea hind, as h*i has- 
tened on to bestow the like fatherly 
greeting upon every pupil in turn. 


Peatalozzima, 


THE nORMITORV. 


The sleeping apartments at the cha- 
teau ocfuipied three of the four sides 
of its inner <|uadrangh‘, and consisted 
of as many iotig rooms, each with a 
double row of windows ; when‘of one 
loolv(‘(l into the afor«\sai (1 rjinnirangle, 
while, the opposite rows cuinmauded. 
severally, views of the garden, the 
open country, ami the Graiuhi Place 
of the town. 'Phey were accommo- 
dated w'itli sixty uncurtained stuniji 
bedsteads, fifty-nine of which atlbrdcd 
ijite to a lik<‘ number of boys: and 
one, in 110 resia ct sujicrior to the rest, 
was destined to receive the athletic 
fonn of Tlerr fiottlicb, <on-in-)uw to 
Vater Pestalo/zi, to whose particular 
charge wo wtav. coii'^igncd dining the 
luiurs of the night. These bedrooms, 
being as lofty as they were, long, 
broad, and over-fiinn<lie<l with win- 
dows, were always v<*ntiliitcd ; but 
llie in-draught of air, wliich WMS suf- 
ficient to keep them cool during the 
hottest day in summer, rendered them 
cohl, and sometimes vvnj cold, in the 
winter. In that season, accordingly, 
es])eci:illy wlion the fd<e blew, and 
bail and sleet were pattering against 
tlie csisemeiils, the com])ulsory rising 
to class by candlelight was an unge- 
nial and unwelcome process; for 
which, how(‘ver, there being no re- 
medy, the next best thing was to take 
it as coody, wc w ere going to say — 
that of course — but, as patiently as 
miglit be. riie disagreeable anticipa- 
tion of the rtWil w’as frequently 
cnoiigli to scare away sleep from onr 
eyes a full hour before the command 
to jump out of bed was actually 


issued. On such occasions we would 
lie awake, and, as the time approiiched, 
begin to draw in our own breath, fur- 
tively lisleuing, not without trepida- 
tion, to the loud nose of a distant 
comrade, lest its fiiful stertor siiould 
'Startle another pair of nostrils, on 
whu<e re])0.-e that of the whole dor- 
mitory ilcpended. lA't /Kolus and his 
crew make what tumult they liked 
inside or out.side the ca^t!c — fhe^ dis- 
turbetl nobody's dreams — t/u\u never 
murdered >leep. Let them i>ipc and 
whistle through every keyhole and cre- 
vice of the va^t mccinte of the building 
— '<igh and moan as they would in tlieiu 
various imprisonments of attic oreor- 
riilor ; howl wildly round the great 
tower, **r oven threaten a for**ible entry 
at the window's, nobody’s ears were 
'^cared into miwelcome conscionsuoss 
by souiuls >0 familiar to them all. It 
was the expoctatiffh of a bla<t louder 
oven than theirs that would keep our 
eves open — a bla.st about to issue from 
tiie bed of Herr Ciottlieb, and thun- 
dering enough, when it issued, to 
startle the very god of winds himself! 
Often, as the dreaded six a.m. drew 
nigh, w'lum the tliird (juarter past fi\o 
had, ten minutes since, come with a 
sough and a rattle against the case- 
ments, and still tiottlieb slept on, W'O 
W'ould take courage, and begin to 
flreani with our eyes 0]H'n, that his 
slumbers might bo prolonged a little ; 
his face, turned upwards, looked* so 
calm, the eyes so resolutely (ffosed — 
every feature so perfectly at rest. It 
could not be more than five minutes 
to six— might not he who had slept 
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so hmg^ for oncc oirrslecp himself? 
Never ! However placid those slum- 
bers might be, they invariably for- 
sook our “ unwearied one” just as tlic 
clock was oil the point of striking six. 
To judge by the rapid twitchings — 
they almost seemed g^alvanic — lirst of 
the inuiclcs round the mouth, then of 
the nose and eyes, it appeared as 
though some ill-omened dream, at 
that very nick of time, \\as sent 
periodically, on purpose to awaken 
liim; and, if so, it certainly never re- 
turned mrpdKTns. (iottlicb would in- 
stantl}" set to nibbing his eyes, and 
as the hour struck, spring up w'ide 
awake in his shirt sleeves — thus de- 
stroying every lingering, and, as it 
always tunied out, ill-founded hope 
of a longer snooze, rresontly we be- 
held him jump into his sniall-clotlies, 
and, when suiliciently attired to be 
seen, unlimber his tongue, and pour 
forth a rattling broadside — At{f\ kin- 
der! sthriml ! — with such precision 
of delivery, too, that few sleepers 
could turn a deaf ear to it. Hut, lest 
any one should still lurk under his 
uarin coverlet out of narsliot, at tlie 
further end of the room, another and 
a shriller summons to the* same clVe.ct 
once more shakes the avails and win- 
dows of the dormitory. Ilien (‘very 
boy knew right well that the last 
moment for repose was past, and tliat 
ho must at once turn out shivering 
from hL'' bed, and dress as fa.st as pos- 
sible ; and it was really surprising to 
witness how rapidly all could huddle 
on tlicii* clothes under certain condi- 
tions of the atmospliere! 

In les.'! than fivc^iiiutes the whole 
school was dresocd, and (iottlicb, in 
bis sounding slioc.s, having urged 
the dilatoiy with another admonitory 
sc/nvind^ schrind! has departed, key 
and candle in liainh to arouse the 
remaining sleepers, by ringing tins 
“ Great Tom” of the chateau. So cold 
and cheerless was this matutinal sinn- 
nions, that occasional attempts were 
made to evade it by simulated lieacl- 
acli, or, without being quite so .specific, 
on the plea of general indisposition, 
though it wa.s well knowu beforehand 
wlgit the rc.siilt would be. Iferr 
Gottlifivv, in such a case, w'ould pre- 
sently appear at the bedside of the 
dfilinqyent patient, with very little 
Compassion in his countenance, and, 
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ill a business tone, proceed to inquire 
from him, AVhy not up? — and on 
receiving for reply, in a melancholy 
voice, that the woiild-bc invalid 
wa.s sekr hmuk^ would instantly pass 
the wwd for the doctor to be sum- 
moned. I'hat doctor —we knew him 
well, and (‘very truant knew — was a 
quondam French army surg(jon — a 
sworn disciple of (lui Hroussais school, 
whose heroic remedies at tlic chateau 
resolved themselves into one of two — 
/. c., a starve »)r a vomit, alternately 
administered, according as the idio- 
syneracy of the patient, or as thi.s or 
tiiat symptom turned the scale, now 
ill favour of storming tlie .^stomach, 
now of starving it into capitiihition. 
Jii’^t as the W'elcome hot mess of 
bread and milk was about to be served 
to the r(‘st, this dapper little Sangrailo 
would make his appearance, feid llui 
imlse, inspect tin* tongue, ask a few 
(ine>tions, and linding, generally, in- 
(lieations of what Ik*, would tiTin nne 
kfM’c f/as(n’fi^ recommend dofr ah- 
sofae: then ])reseribing a iiiawlvisli 
eompn^od of any garden 
herbs at hand, and pocketing laneets 
and .«NtetlK>scoi>e, would leave the pa- 
tient to recover nuns ndomel — a inoth^ 
«»f treatment to which, he would tell 
us, uT should certainly hav(} been sub- 
ie(d<‘d in our ow'ii country. Mean- 
»hile, the superiority of kis plan of 
liTafmeiit w^as unquestionable. On 
the very next morning, when lu*, called 
to visit his rkrr jnfd mafade, an 
emjdy bed said cjuite plainly, Very 
well, I tJiaiik yon, sir, and in class.'’ 
I»ut these, feiguings A\ere conqiara- 
tively of rare occurrence ; in geni*ral, 
all r(,»se, dressed, and descended to- 
g(ithcr, just as the alariim-bell had 
ceased to sound ; and in Ics.^tliaii two 
mimilc.s more all win'c assembled in 
their re.spective class-rooms. The rats 
and mice, which lia<l had tin* run of 
these (luring the night, would be still 
inoccupation wlnni \v(j entenjd; and 
such was the audacity of tiu'se ver- 
min that none cared a/onc to bo the 
first to plant a caiull(3 on bis desk. 
Hut, by entering cn masse^ we easily 
routed the Jindentla^ whose forces 
were driven to seek .shelter behind the 
w'ahiacot, wdicre tlu'.y would sen file, 
and gnaw, and seratch, before th (7 
finally withdrew, and left us wdth blu(3 
fingers and cliatloring teeth to study 
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to make tlic best of it. Uncomfort- 
able enough was the ellbrt for the first 
ten minutes of llie session; but by de- 
grees the hopes of ii possible warming 
of hands upon the surface of the Dutcli 
stoves after class, if they should liavc 
been lighted in time, and at any rate 
the certainty of a hot breakfast, were 
cnttsrtained, and bri)Ught their conso- 
lation ; besides which, tin; being up in 
lime to welcome in tin*, dawn <»f the 
dullest day, w)iil(‘ health and liberty 
are ours, is a pleasure in ilscdf. Then* 
was no exct*i)tiou to it here : for when 
the darkness, becoming every moment 
less and less dark, had at length given 
way, and melted into a gray gloaming, 
we would rejoice, i‘ven before it ap- 
peared, at the approach of a new day. 
That approach was soon furllun* 
herald-'d by the fitful notes of sni.all 
day-birds cbirj)ing under tlic leaves, 
and anon by tbeir sudden dasbiugs 
against the windows, in the direction 
of tlic lights not yet ('\lingni>hed in 
the class-rooms. i*re>eiilly tlu' pig< 
were heard rejoicing and ceniemliu'j^ 
o\er their froli ^asli: then the »'ld 
horse and tlie shaggy little ilonkey in 
the stable adjoining the stye-i, kno\\ iug 
by this stir that their feed ^\as coining, 
siKU’tcd and brayctl at the jih-asanl 
])ros|»ect. 'I’lie cocks had by 1 liis i iine 
routed their >U-cp> sulla.uw, wiio came 
cree])ing fn)m under the barn-door to 
meet their lords on I he duiighill. Urn* 
peacock, to satisfy him>elf (hat he had 
not taken eold during llie night, M«uihl 
scream to the utmost jiircli of a im»t 
diseordaut voice: then tlic prescient 
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goats would bleat from the cabins, 
and plaintively remind us that, till 
their door is unpadlocked, they can 
get no prog ; then the punctual mag- 
])ie, aiifl his friend the jay, liaving 
iiopped all down the corridor, would 
be lieard screaming for broken vic- 
tuals at the school -room door, till 
our dismissal bell, finding so many 
other tongues loosened, at lengtli 
wags its own, and then for the next 
hour and a half all are free to fol- 
low llieir own devices. Breakfast 
shortly follows: but, alas! another 
cold ceremony must be uudergone 
lirst. A preliminary visit to pump 
court, and a thorough ablution of 
face and Lauds, is indispensable to 
thos(^ who woiilrl become successful 
candidates fur that long-anticipated 
meal. 'Fiiis bh?acliiiig process, at an 
icy tcmi)cratiire, was never agreeable ; 
but when the pipes happened to be 
fro/.ou— a contingency by no means 
unfroijiicut -and the snow in the yard 
must Ih‘ bnb>:titutcd for the 'N>atcr 
vliich v\a •• not in the ))nmi», it proved 
a dillicnit and sonietinies a painful 
bn>iuess ; especial as there 'was 
always souu* uui'crlainly afterwards, 
wlietlier the chilblaiiicd paws would 
l)a>s muster befon* the inspoetor-geue- 
rai commi>siom‘il to examine them-— 
who, mti*rh reckless as to how the 
boys might ‘-be olf fur ?oap,'* and 
incredulous of what they would fain 
a; tribute to the adust complexiiui of 
their MWu, would require l») have that 
as-ertion tested by a J'urthor ex]uTi- 
ment at the ‘‘pump head. ’ 


Pestalozziana, 


Tin: HKCrj TOUY. 


rorhear to scolf at woes you cannot feel, 

Nor mock the uu.sery of a .sliutod moat.'’— Cu.\iuu:. 


The dietary tables at the chateau, 
conspicuous alike for the paucity ami 
simplicity of the articles registiuTil 
therein, are easily recalled to miml. 
'I’lie liirc ilicy exhibited was certainly 
ro«;*.sr— lliotigli, by a eiipliemisin, it 
might hftve been termed merely phin 
—and spare withal. 'I’lie breaktast 
would consist of milk and water — the 
lirst aqueous enough without dilution, 
being the produce of certain ill-favoiir- 
ed, ami, as we afterwards tasteil their 
flesh, 'we may add ill-lhiyoured kiuc, 


'whose impoverished laoteals could fiir- 
ni.^h out of their sorry fodder no better 
supplies. It was London sky-blue, in 
short, but not of the Alderney dairy, 
which was made to serve our turn at 
VviTiluii. This milk, at seven in sum- 
mer, ami at half-past seven in winter, 
was transf«Tod boiling, and as yet 
unadulterated, into earilionwai|) n^ix- 
ei-s, which had been previously half- 
filled with hot water from a neigh- 
bouring kettle. In this hirif-nnd- 
half state it was baled out for the 
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assembled school into a series of pew- 
ter platters, ranged along the sides of 
three bare deal boards, some thirty 
feet long by two wide, and inountiid 
on tressids, which served us for tables. 
The ministering damsels were two 
great German Frans, rejoicing seve- 
rally in the pleasing names of Gret- 
chcii and Bessie. When Frau Gret- 
chen, standitig beliiiul each boy, had 
dropt her allowance of milk over Ids 
right shoulder— during which process 
there was generally a mighty clatter 
for full measure and fair play — the 
other Frau was slicing off her slices of 
bread from a brown loaf a yard hmg, 
wliieli she carried under her arm, and 
slashed clean through with wonder- 
ful precision and addres'^. It was now 
for all those who had saved ])ncket- 
inoiuw lor memts ptaisirs to produce 
their cornets of einnamou or sugar, 
sprinkle a little into the milk, and 
then fall to sipping and munching witli 
increased zest and satisfacthni. So 
dry and c.liatly was our /if//’// (/e waiat/t 
that none ventured to soak it entire, 
or at once, but would cut it intoy)7/.s- 
tnuns^ and retain iHpiid enough to 
wu'li down the boluses separate!}'. 
In a lew minutes every plate was 
completely cleaned oul and polished ; 
and the cats, that generally entered the 
ro«jni as we left it, st'hlorn fouiHl a 
dn)[) with which they might inoi-^ten 
their tongues, or remove fnmi clieeks 
and whiskers tlie red stains of mur- 
dered mici? on which they had l)eeii 
breaking ilirir fast in tin* great tower. 
So much for the earliest meal of the 
day, which was to carry ns through 
live lioiir-i, if not of laboriou.s mental 
study, at least of tini incarceration of 
our bodies in class, which was e<nially 
irksoim*. to them as if our iiiinds bad 
been bard at work. 'J’liest? live hotirs 
tonnlfiated. slates were onee more in- 
salivated and put by clean, ami the 
hungry garrison began to look for- 
ward toilic pleasures of the noon-day 
repast. 'Fhe same bell tliat bad beeti 
calling so often to class would now 
give premottitory notice of dinner, but 
ill a greatly chaiige/i lone. In place of 
th(^ shrill ^t]appi^h key in .vhieli it had 
alktlie^ morning jerked out each short 
tin welcome i¥afinnon.s from lesson to 
le.ssoii, as if fearful of ringing (Itie note 
beyond tlie prescribi'd minute, it now 
would take time, vibrate far and wide 


in its cage, give full scope to its 
tongue, and appear, from the loud in- 
creasing sAvell of its prolonged oyez^ 
to announce the message of good 
cheer like a herald conscious and proud 
of his commission. Ding-dong ! — como 
along ! Dinner’s dishing!— ding-dong ! 
y>ri. capo and encore ! Then, starting 
up from every school room form 
throughout the cliatean, the noisy 
boys rushed pell-mell, opened all 
the doors, and, like emergent bees 
ill quest of lioney, began coursing up 
and down right busily between tho 
ciaf/c-h-ttKfUfp r and the kitchen — 
snuliing ilie various aromas as they 
escaped from the hitter into the pas- 
sage, and iiderring from tlic amount 
of exhaled fragrance the actual ])ro- 
gress cif the pri'parations for eating. 
Ucca>ionally smiie “ sly Join” would 
)aH‘p into the kitchen, while the 
Frans wen? too busy to notice, him, 
and watch the great e.uildron that 
had been milked dry of ils st«»res lU 
the muniing, now diseharging its 
aijueons contents of a niucli-atteiiuated 
honiUoH — the surface covered with 
liimjKS of .‘swimming bread, lliickened 
tlinmgliuut with a hydrate of ])ota- 
loes, and coh •tired witli coarse insipid 
carrot.s, which certainly gave it a 
savimry appearance. It was not good 
broth - far from it, for it was IvUli 
suh grea.'^y and .sz/yvcr-salted ; but i hen 
it was hot, it was thi<*k, atid there 
was an abimdant siipjily. It used* to 
gii>h, U'i wi*. have said, fniin the great 
Slop- cork of tlie cauldioii, steaming 
and .sputtering, into eight enormous 
liireen.-i. J’lie .sliieils of beef, together 
with whatever oth.er solids reinaiiu'd 
behind after the lluid had been drawn 
off, wen? next fislied up from tho 
aby.ss with long ladles, and plumped 
into the .leeaiited liquor. J'lu* young 
tjaslrumnne vvlio iniglit have beheld 
these proceedings would wait till the 
lid was taken oil’ the saur-hrant ; 
and then, the odour becoming over- 
poweringly appetising, he would run, 
as by iiTe'^i.''til)le instinct, into iho 
dining-room, where most of the boys 
were already a.ssembled, each with a 
ration of brown bread in bis hand, 
and ready for the. Frans, who were 
speedily about to enter. The dimier 
was noisy and ungenied in the ex- 
treme — liow could it be oiberwise? 
vmtre affamc n'a point d'orcii/rs. 
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Ilimlly was the German grace con- 
cluded, and the covers removed, 
wlioii iliac bone of contention, the 
marrow Ixuie, was caught up by some, 
big boy near tlie top of the table, and 
became the signal for a general row. 
All ill his neiglibonrhood would call 
out second, third, fourth, tiflli, &c., 
for said bone ; and thus it would travel 
from plate to plate, yielding its 
contems freely to the two or three 
first applicants, but wholly inade- 
(jnate -unless it could have resolved 
jtMjlf altogctlier into marrow — to meet 
all the demands made upon it.^ stores. 
Tlnm arose angry words of contention, 
Avhieli wax('d hot as the marrow 
waxed cold, ev<‘ry candidate being 
e<|ually vociferous in maintaining the 
pricji'ity of his |>ar(ieular elaim. Kar- 
ne.'^t apjieals in (Jeniiaii, French, 
Jspanish, Kiiglisli, itc., were bandied 
from (*in‘ to the other in. conse(pience, 
as to who had really said <////<■.$ toi 
lirsi ! At la.-t the ‘‘ dry bone” was 
fomiil uinlest*r\ ing of further conten- 
tion : and, eeasing to drop any more 
fatness upon any boy’s bread, tie* 
comj>etiiinn f«*r it was dropt tot>. 
Wlien now w(j lia<l half tilled onr 
stomachs with a soup whieli tew 
))hysicians would have w'ithhcld from 
their fever patients on the score of its 
strength, wi' ihnwv in ii suHieiency 
of bnanl and situr-hnutt to abxab 
it; and. after the iJOsi-prandial (ter- 
inaii graec had b(‘eii pronoinieed. llic 
boys left the table, gein-rilly with ;l 
saved ernst in tln'ir poekets, to repair 
to the garden and tilch — if it was 
niching- an alliaceous dessert from 
the be<ls, which they washed in the 
clear stream, and added, without fear 
of indigestion, to the meal just con- 
cluded w'ithin the chateau. Most of 
ns throve upon this Spartan diet ; but 
some didicatc boys, nneiulowed with 
the o^tru•h power of assimilation usual 
at that period “Cor boys, like ostriches, 
can digi‘st alnn»sl anything- became 
deranged in their chylo|ioieties, ami 
continued to f el if.s ill elfeets in 
mesenteric and other chronic ail- 
iiienls for years afterwaids. An hour 
was given for stomachs to do their 
work, before we rc-assciiibled to ours 


in the class-room. At half- past four 
jirecisely, a was served out, 

which consisted of a whacking slice of 
bread, and either a rejictition of the 
morning’s milk and water, or cufd au 
Inii^ (w'ithont sugar “ him entendu^'^) 
or twenty-five w'alnnts, or a couple 
of oum'cs of strong- tasted f/rw/ere^ 
or a plateful of sdtnitz (cuttings of 
dried apples, pcar.s, and plums.) We 
might choose any one of these several 
dainties we liked, l»ut not more. 
Some dangerous characb‘rs— not to 
be imitated —w'onhlocca«‘ionally, w hile 
young Fran Schmidt stood dtiling 
out tlie .snpj>lies from her cup- 
board ainong the assembled throng, 
make the di>ingeiiiious attempt to 
oljtain chee.se. with one hand and 
schnitz with the otlicr. But the 
artitiee, we are hapjiy to say, stdilom 
.«5uecA*eded ; for that vigilant lady, 
tpiick-eycd and active, and who, of 
all thinL^<, hated to be imposed upon, 
Would turn round upon the false 
elaimant, and bid him hold up btUh 
hi^ hands at once -which In*, ambi- 
dexter a"- In* w’as, dni>t not do, and 
tlm> he w'a^i exjiosed to the laughter 
and jeers of the re^r. At nine, the 
bell .sounded a feeble call to a aoi- 
dUant siijiper : but tc*w' of us cared for 
a basin of under the name 

(•f lentil soup— t)r a pappy potato, 
.silted in the boiling -utid soon after 
we all repaireil to our bed-rooms — 
imule a noise for a short lime, then 
undressed, and were speedily asleep 
umler our duviis^ and as sound, if 
not as musical, as tojis. 

Our common faro, as the reader has 
now' seen, w as sorry enough : but w'c 
hafl our C arnival and gala days as 
well as our Lent. Vater IVstalozzi’s 
birthday, in summer, and the first 
day of the new year, were the most 
conspiciions. On each of these occa- 
sions we enjoyed a whole Aveok’s holi- 
day , and as these were also the 
lu’riods for slanglitering the pigs, wc 
iod (twice a-Acar for a wlude week 
upon black puddings ami pork a 
disenfio/i, qualified with a sauce of 
bei*froot and viiu*gar, and Avashed 
down with a fluid really like small- 
beer. ^ 
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The Pchool-roonis, M’liich lay im- 
mediately under the dormitories on 
the ground- door, consisted of a num- 
ber of detached cdiambors, each of 
which issued upon a corrhlor. Tiiey 
■were airy — tln'ro was pleiitj'^ of air at 
Yverdun — and lofty as l»ocaine so 
venerable a building; but they were 
unswept, uiiscrubbetl, peeled of their 
paint, and, owing to the little light 
that could find its way through two 
very small windows punched out t»f 
the fortress walls, presented, save at 
mid-day, or as the declining sun illu- 
mined momoutarily the dark recess, 
.as comfortless a set of interiors as you 
could well SCO. Jt rc<jiiired, indeed, 
all the ela-'ticity of youth lo bear 
many hours’ daily incarceration in 
such black-holes, A\ithout participat- 
ing ill the pervading gloom. Such 
dismal domiciles were only fit resorts 
for the myoplic but, who would i>c(*a- 
sioiially visit them from I Ini old tower; 
for the tu night Iiorde of cockroaclns, 
wliieh swarmed al(»ng the tioor, orthe 
ciglit-cyed sjiidcrs uho coloni-ed the 
ceiling. The lender si;' too, of a 
patient just recovering from upl-tl.jd- 
inia wonhl licrc have rt^piircd no 
factitious or deeper .-hade — but merits 
like the.se only rendered them as na- 
genial a.s po.-sible to the idiysiology 
and feelings of their youthful ocen- 
paiits. If tlnise apartments looked 
gloomy ill their dilajjidalions and want 
of sun, the .sonihre elfeet wa.s much 
heightened b}" the absence (T the or- 
dinary tables and chairs, and what- 
ever else is nece.s.sai*y to give a rtfoin 
a habitable appearance. Jlad an ap- 
prai.ser been conimissioncd lo make 
out a complete list of the furniture and 
the fixtures together, a mere glance 
had sufticed for the inventory. In 
vain would his practised eye have >> an- 
dered in fpiost of themes for golden 
sentences, printed in such uncial char- 
acters that ail who run may read ; in 
vain for the high-hung well-backed 
chart, or for any pleasing pictorial 
souvenirs of .dOsop or tJie Ark— 
neither these nor the long^‘- coloured 
Stream- .'f 'rime,” nor formal but use- 
ful view.s ill ];crspectivc, adorned our 
Sony walls. No old mahogany case 
clicked In a corner, beating time for 


the cla.ss, and the liour npstrikiiig 
loud that it should not be defrauded of 
its dues. No gla/ed globe, gliding 
round on easy axis, spun under its 
brassy eciuator to the .antipoilcs on its 
sides being touched. No bright zodiac 
wa.s there to exhibit its cabalistic 
ligures in pleasing arabesipios. In 
place of these and other well-known 
objects, here .<tood a line of dirty, 
innch-inked desks, with an e<iniilly 
dirty row of attendant forms subjacent; 
alongside. 'Flicrti was a scantling- -it 
seldom exceedeil a lea.sh — of rickotty 
rush-bottom chairs distributiul :il long 
interviils along the. a\ alls ; a coal lilack 
slate, peggi'd high on its wooden hoivi*; 
a keyless cupboard, (Containing the 
various Implcnieiits of h'ariiing, a 
dirty duster, a pewter ])late with 
cretaceous d('posits, a slop-ba.«in and 
s\ raggtnl sponge ; and then, unle-- he, 
had ijiclinled iln* col)W(‘bs of the c‘‘il- 
ing, (not ii.-iialiy r(‘ckoned up in ihe 
furniture of a room.) no oilier 
mo\ allies ivmaiinal. One e«niv]»icu- 
oiis lixliire, lioacver, there wa<, a 
giganlie J)iilch stove. Thi.-- liiinln r- 
ing jnirallelograin, faggot-fed from 
th(i eorridor behind, projia led several 
feet into the room, and shmie bright 
in the glaze ol' earthenware «*m- 
blaz(minent.s. ;\rt>niid it we would 
sometinn»scoijgr(‘gatein the intervalsof 
clas.s : .in winter to toa.^t onr hands and 
hind (juarters, as w e pre.-sed again.-t t lie 
healed tib*s, with more or les.'^ \igour 
,ace(jrding to the Iciweiny of lln^ cen- 
tral fin; ; and in summer ('iiiier to tell 
storie.s, or to con over the, pictorial 
History of tin* Bible, which adorned 
its frontispiece and sides. We can- 
not say that every sepiare exactly 
.«i(iuared with even our .schoolboy 
notions of proprlet}' in it.s mode of 
teaching religious subjects; there was 
a Dutch ({naintriess in the illnstrations, 
which would sometini(*s forci^ a smile 
from its simplicity, at othexs shock, 
from its ajiparent want of (l(Toruni 
and rev('reiice. I h i‘-em incut of eours(^ 
among tin; gems from Genesis, Adam 
and Kve, safe in innocemy and 
tinlli,” here walked unscathed amidst 
a menagerie of wild beasts -// k/v', 
dressed in the costume of tlieir fall, 
they (jjuitted Eden, and left it in pus- 
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session of tifjers, bears, and crocodiles. 
Hard by on a snmller tile, that brawny 
kiiiive of' clnbs,” ('ain, battered 
down his brother at the altar ; then 
followed a long picture-gallery of the 
acts of the patriare.hs, and another 
cfiiially long of the acts of the apostles. 
J»ut, queer as many of these miscon- 
ceptions might seem, they were no- 
thing to file strange attempls made at 
dramatising the parahh^s of the New 
Testament — e. #/. a stout man, stag- 
gering under the Aveight of an enor- 
mous beam which grows out of one ey(‘, 
einplttys his lingers, assisted b}' tlie 
other, to ])ick out a black sj^eck from 
the cornea of liis neighbour. IJorc, au 
miclenn spirit, as black as any .swe( i», 
issues from the mouth of liis victim, 
with wings and a tail! Here again, the 
good Saniarilaii, turbaiied like aTurk, 
is bent over thcw'aylaid traveller, aiul 
])Ours wine and oil into his wounds 
from the moiit hs of two Florence^ asks ; 
there, the grain of mustard-seed, Ik*- 
eonie a free, shelleriug already a large 
aviary in its Ixmghs ; the Avoman, 
dancitig a horui>i]»e AAitli iht' Duteh 
broom, has swept lier hou<e, and lo I 
tlie piece of silver that was lo-^t in 
her liand : a servant, avIio is digging a 
hole in order to hide his lord's talent 
muh'i* a lrt‘e, is overlooked by a mag- 
pie and two crows, nlio are attentive 
uitne';>e.^ of ilic dep»i^ii : — and many 
others loo nnmerous to mention. So 
much for the enqay school-rnum, but 
n hat's a hive without bees, or a school- 
room \^i^ho^t boys? 'Hie reader 
who has peepeil info it nntennnted, 
shall now, if lie, jileases, be intro- 
duced, dum frrrrt opus full and alive. 
Should he not be able to trace out 
very ch*nrly the system at work, he 
will at least be no w'orse otf than the 
bee- fancier, who liears indeed the 
buzzing, and sees a II ux and reflux 
current of his winged confectioners 
entering in and passing out, but can- 
not investigate the detail of tlieir la- 
bours ,111 V farther. In tlie Yverdun, 
as ill ilie hynienoptcrns apiary, we 
I’.warmed, w'e buzzed, disjiersed, re- 
assembled at the sound of the bell, 
Hocked in and Hocked out, all the 
day long ; exhibited much restlessness 
and activity, evincing tliat something 
was going on, btil i/ 7 /af, it w'ould have 
been hard to determine. Here the 
comparison must drop. Bees buzz to 


some purpose ; they know what they 
are about; tlioy hcl}» one another 5 
they work orderly and to one end,— 

‘’‘IFoav skilfully they hnild lli<3 eell. 

How nwit they the wax. 

And labour hard to >toro it well 

With the sweet food,” \c. Xc*. 

In male of those particulars did we 
resomlde the biisyljce.'' This being 
admitted, our object in oHering a few 
words upon tin? course of study pur- 
sued at the cliatcMii is not with any 
idea of enlighlcning the reader as 10 
anything really acquired during the 
long tdi liours’ sos>ion of each day : 
blit ratlior to sIioav how^ ten Jioiirs* 
iniprisfiiinient may be inflicted upon 
tlie holly for tlie siipposdl advaiitagi^ 
of tlie mind, and yet be consumed in 

profitless labour, and diligcnci^ 
Avhicli maketli not rich to ju-ove, by 
an eAhibilioii of their opposites, that 
mcliiod and discijdine are indispen- 
sable ill tuition, and (if he will accept 
r.ur “ patln-mata *' fnr his “ matlie- 
inala '' and gnhics in the bringing up 
of his sons') convince him that edu- 
cation, like >cripture, atlmit< imt of 
]»nvate interpretathm. Those aaIio 
rcfii'e to iuh'pt tlie ('alholic views of 
the age. and the general sense of tlu^ 
society in whieh*they live, must blame 
(Iiemsehes if they find the experi- 
ment of foreign .schools a fiiilure, and 
that they have sent their ohiidivii 
•* farther to fare Avor>e.'’ 

And noAv to prneced to the geography 
cla.'-s, wliieli was the Hrst after break- 
fast, and began at half-past eight. 
A.s the siimmoiis-boll .<onndcd, the 
buys came nishiiig and tumbling in, 
and ere. :i minute had elapsed were 
swarming over, and settling upon, the 
high reading-desks : the master, 
already .it his Avork, Avas chalking 
out the bu.siness of the hour ; and as 
this took some little time to accom- 
plish, the youngsters, not to sit un- 
employed, Avould be assiduously en- 
gaged in impressing sundry animal 
forms -- among whicli the donkey was 
a favourite - cut out in cloth, and ayoU 
poAvdered, upon one anorlier's backs. 

When Herr G had Hnished his 

chalkings, ai)|l Avas gone to tlic corner 
of tlio room for his shoAv -perch, 
.'ikeletoii map of Eurojie might bifsecn, 
by those Avho chose to look that Avay, 
covering the. slate : this, Iioavcvcm, Avas 
Avhat the majority of the assembly 
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never dreamt of, or only dreamt they 
wore doing. The class generally — 
though ready when called upon to 
give tlic efficient support of their 
tongues— kept their eyes to gape else- 
'Where, and, like Sulomoirs fool, had 
them where they had no business (o 
be. The map, too often repeated to 
attract from its novtdty, had no chiiiii 
to respect on other grounds. It was 
one of a class accurately designated by 
that careful geographer, old Houut, 
as “ ov Kara Kofrfwu.'' Ooarse 
and clumsy, however, as it necessarily 
would be, it might still have proved 
of service had the boys been the 
draughtsmen. As it was, the follow- 
ing mechanieally Ilcrr G s waiul 

to join in the general chorus of the 
hist cen>iis of a city, the perpendicular 
altitude of a mountain, or the length 
and breadth of a lake, could obviuuMy 
convey no useful instructitm to any 
one. But, useful or otherwise, such 
was our /vv//;///;,— to set one of from 
fifty to si My lads, day after day, 
W'eck after v/eek, repeating fids ami 
figures notorioiisS to every little reader 
of jH'iiny guides to science, till all 
had the Ja>t. statistical ret m ns at 
their tongue’s tip; and knew, when 
all v\as (lone, as inncli of what g»''o- 
gniph}' really meant a^ on the day 
of their tirst matnenlaliori. Small 
W’ondc r, then, if «onie should biter have 
foresworn this study, ami been re- 
volted at the- bare, sight of a map I 
All our recollections of ?n(tp^ unlike 
jUjo.se of personal travel, are sulli- 
CTCiitly distasteful. Often have we 
3'awiied uearil}' over them at Vver- 
diiii. when our eyes were di’inandefl to 

follow tlm titiibations of Herr G \s 

magic wand, which, in its uncer- 
tain route, would skip from Europe 
to Africa and back again — tpiimodo 
ThelMts modo me ponit A Utenis ; and 
onr dislike to them .sincfi has increased 
amazingly. Does the reader can? to 
be told the reason of this? J^et him 
— in order to obtain the pragmatic 
sanction of some stiff-necked examiner 
— have to “get up” all the anasto- 
mosing routes of St Paul’s several 
journeyiiigs; have to /olio w those 
rebellious Israe.lites in all their wan- 
derings through the doert ; to draw 
the iine round them when in J'ales- 
tine ;ftgoiiig from Dan to Beersheba, 
and “ meting out the valley of Suc- 


coth or, finally, have to cover a 
large sheet of foolscap with a pro- 
gressive survey of tlic spread of 
Christianity during the three first 
centuries — and he will easily enter 
into our feelings. To return to the 
class-room : 'liie geographical IcssoUy 
thongli of daily iiilliction, was accu- 
rately circninscribed in its duration. 
Old 'rime kept a sharp look-out over 
Ids blooming daughters, and never 
sulfered one lionr to tnuid upon the 
heels or trench upon tin*, province of 
a sister hour. Sixty iniiintes to all, 
ami not an extra minute to any, was 
the old gentleman’s impartial rule; 
ami he took care to see it was strictly 
adhered to. As the clock struck ten, 
geography was shoved aside by the 
muM! of mathematics. A sea of dirty 
water liad wsislied out in a twinkling 
all traces of the continent of Eiiroju!, 
and the palim])sesi slate ]>resented a 
clean tac<‘ for whatever figures might 
next be traced upon it. 

'I'lie hour for Enclidising was ar- 
rived, and anon the black paniiU^lo- 
grani was imer>ected with numerous 
triangles of tin* lM)seeles and Scalene 
pattern ; but, notwithstanding this 
promUing dt//id, v\e did not make 
inucli (piicker ])rogress here than in 
the previous les'^on. How >hoidd 
w»;, who had not only tlie difficulties 
ins(*pai'able from the subjei‘t to eopc 
with, lau A inucli more formidable 
dillicidly — viz. the obstruct i(»n which 
Avc opposed to each other's advaiice, 
by the plan, so imwisely adopted, of 
making all the clas.s do the same 
thing, that they might keep |)acc to- 
gctln r. It Is a polite piec»* of folly 
enough lor a whole party to be kept 
w'aitiiig tliiiner by a lounging guest, 
who chooses to ride in the park when 
lie onglit to 1 .3 at Ids toilet; but wc 
were the victims of a much greater 
absurdity, who lost what niigliL have 
proved an hour of ])rofitabh! woik, 
out of teii(lerne.s.s to some incorrigibly 
idle or Bmolian boy, who could not 
get over the Pons Asinorum, (every 
firofKi.sition w'as a pons tosom (3 astnus 
or other,) and so made those who 
were over stand still, or come back 
to help him across. Neither was 
Ihi.s, though a very considerable 
drawba<‘k, our only hindrance — the 
guides were not always safe. Some- 
times lie who acted in that capacity 
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would shout “Euroka" too soon; 
and having undortakoii to load the 
Villi, lead it astray till just about, as 
he supposed, to come down upon the 
proof itself, and to come down with a 
Q. E. 1). : the master would stop him 
short, and bid hiin-'-as Coleridge told 
the in*r<*nious author of Oves.ses at 
Truth — “ to ^Miess acfain.” lint sup- 
pose the ^‘^(uess'* fortunate, or that a 
boy liad (!ven succeeded, by his own 
industry or ivflccrion, in inasterin^ a 
proposition, did it follow lliat he 
would be a clear expositor of what he 
knew? It wiis far otlierwise. Our 
young Archimedes -- iinae(|uainti-d 
with the terms of the science, and 
iHMiig also (as we have hinted) la- 
Tnentubh' defective, in his know ledge 
of the power of words — would mix up 
•sueli a ‘‘farrago” of irrelevaneies and 
repetitious with the pi oof. as, in fact, 
to nuider it to tluj majorny no jiroof 
at all. Euelid shouhl be taught in 
liis own words, ---just enouirh and 
none to spare : the ein])loyiiient of 
less must engender ohseurii v ; ami ot 
more, a want <d’ m^atness ami perspi- 
cm'ity. The liest geometrieiau amongst 
ns would have eiit but a bad figure 
bv the side of a lad of very awrage 
ability brought up to know' Euclid 
by bo(^k. 

Another twiteh of tho bell an- 
iionneed that the hour for playing at 
triangles had expireil. In tive mi- 
nutes the slate was eovered with bars 
of minims ami crotciu'ts, and the 
imisie lessoii begun. This, in the 
general time of its delivery, bore a 
striking r(‘seniblanceto liie geographi- 
cal om* of two hours before: the only 
dillerenee being that “lit, re, me/’ 
had succeeded to iiamos of certain 
cities, and “fa, so, la” to the miin- 
b(M* of their inhabitants. It would be 
as vain an attempt to describe all the 
imi^e we made as to show its ra- 
tionale or motive. It was loud 
onougli to have cowed a lion, stopped 
a donkey in mid- bra} —to have ex- 
cited the envy of the vocal Lablaehe, 
or to have sent any prima donna into 
liysterics. When this third hour had 
been bellowed away, and the bell had 
rung unheaid the advent of a fourth — 


presto — m came Mons. T) , to re- 

lieve tile meek man who had acted as 
coryplianis to the music class; and 
afteraliillc tugging, had soon pro- 
duced from his pocket that without 
which }oii never catch a Frenchmen 
— a thlme. The llieino btaiig an- 
nounced, we proceeded (not (juite 
taut hicn que mat) 10 scribble it down 
at iiis dictation, and to amend its 
orthography afterwards from a cor- 
rected e«jpy on the slate. Once more 
tin* indefatigable bell obtruded its 
tinkle, to pro(‘biim that Herr Roth was 
coming with a Fable of (iellert, or a 
chapter fiom Varer Ee.'^talozzi's seri- 
oiH ii')v»*l, <iuimd and Linn^ to read, 
and expoumi, and catechise upon. 
'Ibis last h*.«'Soi» before dinner wa.^i 
always accompanied by freciueiit 
\awn.s ami ntlier uii repressed symp- 
toms of fatigue ; and at its coiicliision 
we all ronc with a shout, and ru&hcd 
into the enn*hl'»rs. 

On resuming work in the afternoon, 
theic was even le^.s aLtenlioii and 
mclhod ob>crvi (l than before. I’lie 
cla-.M‘s wme then broken up. and 
juivate h•^^on^ Wen* given in accom- 
ph>hmi‘iit>, or in “Oiiie t»f the u>eful 
arts. Drawing dogs and cow. s, with 
a master to h-uk alter the trees and 
the hedges; whistling and spilling 
througli a llulo ; pla\ing on tlie pa- 
th'iice of a \iolin ; turning at a lathe; 
or feiiciug with a powerinl uiuitre 
d' — such weie the general 

occupations. It was ih.en, however, 
tint we English withdrew to 
(iieek and Latin : and, under a kim 

master, Dr M , accjiiiivd (with 

the exct*|»lion of a Jove for natural 
history, and a very unambitious tura 
of mind) all that really could deserve 
the name of education. 

We ha\e now described the seden- 
tary life at the chateau. In the next 
paper the. reader shall be carried to 
tlic gymnasium: the drill ground 
behind* the 1 dee ; to our small mena- 
geries of kids, guinea pigs, and rab- 
bits; be present at our annual ball 
ami skat iig bouts in winter, ami at 
our bathings, lisliings, frog-speariiigs, 
and rambles over the Jura la 
summer. 
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The Crooning of the Column^ and Crttshing of the Pedestal. ['Inly, 


THE CUOAVNTNC. OF THE COLUMN', 

It was said in the debate on the 
Navigation Laws, in the best spoeeh 
made on the Liberal side, by one of the 
ablest of the Tiiberal party, tliat the 
repeal of the Navigation J^aws was 
tlie cf'OTrnutff of the. (:<dumn of free 
trade, "i'hcre is no doubt it was so ; 
but it was .something more. It w'as 
not only tlie carrying out of a ]>riii- 
ciple, but the overtlirow of a system ; 
it was not merely the (M*owiiiiig of 
tlie column, but the crushing if the 
2Jedcstal. 

And w’hat was the sy.stem whieh 
wa.s thus conijiletely overthrown, for 
tiie time at least, by this great triumph 
of Liberal duetrines V It was the sys- 
tem under whieh Knglaud had beeonn' 
free, ainl great, and iiowerful ; under 
which, in her alone of all nHuKrn 
stafes.liberty had been found tocoexist 
with law, and iirogres.s ^Nith cirder; 
under which wealth had increased 
without produeiugdiv i^ion.^and jnover 
grow n u|) witlifMit inducing eornipi ion ; 
the .‘'Vstein w hieli had wifh>tood tin*, 
shocks of two ceiiluries, and created an 
empire uiHurpa.sseil .since I lie beginning 
of the world in extent andnniguilieeiiee. 
It was a system w hich Innl been fol- 
lowed out with jier.'^evering ( iiergy by 
the greate.^t men, and llie nio.'^l e»»m- 
inanding intellects, wliicli luodcrn 
Europe had ever jirodin:ed ; which 
begun by the r(*jniblicnn jiatriot- 
Wii of Cromwell, and consuinmal<‘d 
by the cons(?rvfiliv(* wi.-sdoni «;f l*ilt; 
which had been embraced alike by 
Somers and Jiolingbroke, by Walpole 
,irid(dia(liani,byFoxaiidCa.^tlercagli ; 
which, during two centuries, liad pro- 
duced an unbroken growMli of national 
strength, a ccaseles.s exb nsion of na- 
tional power, and at length reared up 
a dominion which ('inbraced the oartli 
in its grasp, and exceeded anytliing 
ever achieved by the. legions of C:e.«ar, 
or the phalanx of Alexander. No 
vici.ssitudes of time, no .shock of ad- 
verse fortune, Jiad been able jierimi- 
nentiy to arrest it.:} progress /t had 
risen superior alike to the ambition of 
Loui.4*XlV. and the genin.s of Napo- 
leon ; the rude sev<»rance of the North 
American coloiues had thrown only a 
pa.'ising shade over its fortunes; the 
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power of Ilindostaii had been sub- 
dued by its force, the sceptre of the 
ocean w'on by its prowess. It had 
planted its colonics in every (piarter 
of the globe, and at oucc* peophMl wdtli 
its dcscciidauts a nc>v hemisphere, 
and, for the first time since tlie crea- 
tion, rolled back to the old the tiilc 
of civilisation. IVrish when it may, 
the old English sgste/n has achieved 
mighty things ; it has indelibly atUxed 
its impress on the tablets of liisfory. 
The children of it.s creation, the Anglo- 
Saxon race, will fill alike the .‘-oliiiuh'.s 
of the Kar West, and the i«les of the 
East ; they w ill be found equally on 
the .shori's'of the Mis.souri, and on tin* 
savaniialis of Australia ; and the period 
eaii already he anticipated, even by 
the least imaginative, w'hen their 
descendants will pe^iplc half tlie globe. 

ll was not only the coliinni of free 
tradi* wliich has been crow ned in this 
memorable year. Anotlier column, 
inort‘ firm in ii.s f-tnietnre, more last- 
ing in ifs dural ion, more conspicuous 
amidst I lie wonders of creation, lias, 
ill the .«ame season, been crowned by 
Eritish bands. While the sacrilegious 
efforts oftho.se whom it had .slielten‘d 
were tearing ilowii the tcm]Me of pro- 
tection ill the Wi*.^l, th(3 la.''t stnnr was 
]mt to tlje august structure w liich il 
liail reared in the East. Tlie \ ieloiy of 
(ioojerat on tin; Iiidn.s wa.s contempo- 
rary with till* repeal of the Navigation 
Laws on tlie 'l'lianic.s. The c.oiii])le- 
tion of the coiii|nest of India occurred 
exactly at the moment when the sy.s- 
tem which bad crcateil that empire 
was repndiat(*d. Vrotcction phic.ed ilm 
.sceptre of India in our hands, when free 
trade was aurrendering the trident of 
the ocean in the heart of oiir pow’er. 
With truth did liord (ioiigli .say, in 
Jiis noble proclamation to the army of 
the Puiijanb on the torniination of 
hostilitic.s, that what Alexander had 
attempted they had done.” Supported 
by the energy of England, guided by 
the jirineiplea of |>roteetioii, re.strained 
by the dictates of justice, liaeked by 
the navy wliicli the Navigation 
Jiaws had created, the, Eritish arms 
had achieved the most worulerful 
triumph recorded in the annals of 
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mankind. They had sid»jnj?atc(l a 
hnndrod and forty millions of men in 
the Continent of llindostan, at Ihc 
distance of ten thousand miles from 
tlie parent stale; tliey had made 
themselves felt alike, and at the same 
moment, at Nankin, the ancient capi- 
tal of the Celestial Empire, and at 
Cabool, the cradle of i>Iahomnicdaii 
power. Coucpicring all who resisted, 
blessing all who submitted, seeming 
the allegiance, of the subjects by the 
justice and experienced advantages of 
their government, they had realised 
th(^ boasted maxim of Ivoman admin- 
istration — 

Pan‘CJ<* ‘‘iilijcoti*; ct ddjcllurt* .-iijttTbo-,*' 

and .steadily advanced througli a 
liuiMlred years of etlbrt and glory, 
unmixed with disaster, from the banks 
id tlie lloogley to the shores of the 
Indus — from the black hole (if Cal- 
cutta to the throne of Aurengzebe. 

‘‘ Nulla magiia civitas,” >aid Han- 
nibal, ‘‘ dill 4 iiiescerc pote.<l — si fori.-> 
hcoteni non habet, domi inrrnit: \\t 
praevalida corpora ab extends ean.<is 
tuta \idcnlur, .suis ipsis viribiis coiili- 
cimitur.” ' Wlicn tlie (’arthaginian 
hero made this mournful relloctiou on 
tin* infatuated .«»pirit which had seized 
his own countrymen, and threatened to 
destroy their once po>>erful dominion, 
Jic little thought what a marvellous 
eonlirmation of it a future empire of 
far greater extent and celebrity was to 
alford. ’J'liat tlie system of free trade 
— that is, the miiver.sal preference of 
foreigners, for the .sake of the .small- 
i-^t reduction of price, to your oun 
subjects — must, if per.dsted in, lead to 
tin* ilismemberineiit and ovcrtlirow of 
tlie ilritish emiure, cannot admit of a 
nionient'.s doubt, and will be amply 
proved to every unbiassed reader in 
the s(»fiucl of this paper. Yet the 
moment chosen for carrying this priii- 
eiple. into etlect was precisi'ly that, when 
the good eflccts of the ojiposite sj'.stom 
had been most deekdvely demon- 
.strated, and an empire unprecedented 
in magnitude and maguitieeiice had 
reached it.s acme under its shadow. 
It would be impossible to explain so 
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.strange an anomaly, if we did not 
recolliict how wayward and irrecou- 
cihible arc the changes of the human 
mind : that action and reaction is tlie 
law not less of the moral than of the 
material world ; that nations become 
tired of hearing a policy called wise, 
nut les.s than an individual called the 
jiLSt ; and that if a maguaniinoiis and 
truly nalional conr.?c of government 
has been pursued by one party long 
in ])Os.«^cs.-ion of power, this is (piite 
fciiUicicnt to maki* it.s ui»ponciriS 
embrace tlic oi)po.sitc .set of tenets, 
and exert all tlieir influence to carry 
them into eflect wlien tlK‘y succeed 
lo thi‘. direction of affairs, without the 
.^lighte-l regard to the ruin they may 
bring on the national fortiinc.s. 

'J’iic .secret of the long duration and 
nnexamiiled success of the Jiritish 
national policy is to he found in 
the protection which it atforded to fdl 
tlic national interests. Hut fur thi.«, it 
must long .since have been overthrown, 
and with It the empire ’which wa.s 
growing lip under its shadow. Ni> 
inslitntions or frames of government 
ran long exist which are not Iield to- 
gether liy that lirmest of bond.s, tw- 
/nn'rnad hi nr fits. What made the 
Koman power steadily advance during 
.'■•even centuries, and endure in all a 
tliou'^aiid years? The protection 
\\hich the arms of the legions aflbrded 
to the iiidii^iry of mankind, the inter- 
national wars which they prevmitcd, 
tin* general peace they secured, the 
niagnaniinoiis policy w Inch admitted 
the coinpicrcd stat«'s to tlie. privileges 
of Homan citizens, and caused the 
Imperial government to be fell through 
tlie wide eiivuit of it.^ jioiver, only by 
tlie vast market it opened to the iu- 
dustry of its multifarious subjects, 
and the munificence with which local 
undertakings were everywhere aided 
by the Imperial treasury. I'rec trade 
ill grain at length ruined it : the liar- 
Yi'sf'i of T.ybia and Egyi>t came to 
.'Supersede those of Greece and italy, 
— and thence its fall. To the same 
cause which occasioned the rise of 
l\ome, is to be ascribed the similar 
imbrokeii pnjjjress of the Russian ter- 


* " No great state can long remain quiet; if it has uot an enemy abroad, it finds one 
at home, as powerful bodies resist all external attacks, but are destroyed by their 
iiiurna 1 strength.” — Li v v. 
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ritorial dominion, and that of the 
Britixsh colonial empire in modern 
times. What, on the other Jiaiid, 
cansed the conquests of Tiinour and 
Charlemagne, Alexander the Great 
and Napoleon, to be so speedily 
obliterated, and their vast empires 
to fall to pieces the moment the 
powerful hand which had created 
them was laid in the dust? The 
want of protection to general interests, 
the absence of the strong bond of 
experienced benefits; the oppressive 
nature of the conquering government; 
the sacrifice of the general interests 
to the selfish ambition or rapacious 
passions of a section of the comm unity, 
whether civil or military, which had 
got possession of power. It is the. 
selfishness of the ruling power which 
invarijibly terminates it.s existence : 
men will bear anything but an in- 
terference with tiicir patrimonial 
Interests. The. burning of o0,0i»0 
Protestants by the Duke, of Alva was 
quietly borne by the Flemish pro- 
vinces : but the impositiim of a small 
direct tax at once caused a fiaiiuj to 
burst forth, which carric<l tlie inde- 
pendence of the riiited Provinces. At- 
tend .sedulously to the interests of 
men, give ear to their complaint.'^, 
anticipate their wishe.s, and you may 
calculate with tolerable certainty on 
acquiring in the Umg run tlu' inasteiy 
of their missions. 'Fliwart their in- 
terests, disregard their complaints, 
make game of their .snfierings. ;iiid 
you may already read the hainl writ- 
ing on the wall which aiiiejunces }our 
doom. 

That the old policy of Fngland, 
foreign, colonial, and dorne.^tic, wa.s 
thoroughly protective, and attended, 
on the. whole, with a due care of the 
Interests of iU subjects in eviiry part 
of the world, may be inferred with 
absolute certainty from tlie con.stant 
growth, unexampled sueees.s, and long 
existence of her empire. But the 
matter is not left to inference; deci- 
sive prfiof of it is to be found in 
the enactments of our statute-boc^k, 
the treaties cfuicluded, or the 
wars wc waged with ffrelgn powers. 
firoteUiim to native industry, at 
homo^ or in the colonies, .security to 
vested interests, a sacred regard to 
the eights and iuterests of our 
>iubjects, in whatever part of the 
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world, were the principles invariably 
acted upon. Long and bloody wars 
Avere undertaken to secure their ])re- 
d«)ininarjce, when threatened by foreign 
]K)wers. This protective system of 
necessity implied some restrictions 
upon the industry, or restraints upon 
the liberty of action iu the colonial 
depeiulciicies, as Avell as the mother 
country — but what then V The}’ wevo 
not complained of on either side, be- 
cause they were accompanied with 
corresponding and greater benefits, 
as the consideration paid by the 
mother country, and received by her 
distant ofispring. Heciprocity in tho-se 
days w'as not enlirely oiie-.'^idi'd ; 
there was a f/uid pm quo on both 
sides. The American cohmies were 
subjected to tlie Navigation Law.s, 
ami, iu cousequenee, paid somewhat 
higher for their fnughts than if tliev 
had been permitted to export ami 
import their produce iu the cliea]M‘r 
vos.sels of foreign jjower.s; but tliis 
burden was never (xunplaini^l of, be- 
cause it was felt to be the [irire paid 
for the immense advantages of the 
inonofioly of the Kiigli‘'h market, and 
the jirotection of the English navy. 
The colonies of France and Spain de- 
.•^ired nothing .so much, during the late 
war. as to be conquered by the armies 
of England, because it at fun-o opened 
tlie closed markets for their ]u*o(lin‘e, 
and restored the hist pmtrclion of a. 
powerful navy, 'riie Engli.^h lelt that 
thi'ir c(»lonial ompin* in smiu* n*- 
.spects a burden, and entailed lu^avy 
cxpen‘«cs both in jicaeo and war : but 
they were not complained of, bee.ujso 
the manufaetiiringiinliistry of England 
found a va.«t and incr(*asing market for 
its produce in the growlli of its oil- 
spring in every part of tlie Avorld. and 
its commeiciai navy grew with unex- 
auqded rapidity froiii the exclusive 
enjoyment of their trade. 

Such was the amount of protecthm 
afibrded in our statute-book to com- 
mercial industry, that we might 
imagine, if there was notliing else in 
it, that the empire* had bf‘en goAerned 
exclusively by a manufacturing aris- 
tocracy. Such Avas tho earn witli 
Avhich tlio inlerests of the c.olonie.s 
were attended to, tliat it fleenmd as if 
they imi.st have had rcpreiwmtatiA’e.s 
who posseased a majority in the legis- 
lature. To one who looked to tlio 
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wclfiiro of land, and tlie protpction of 
its produce, llie. chapel of St Stephens 
seemed to liave been entirely com[»osc(l 
of the representatives of sttinres. I'he 
shi()pin^ interest was sedulously fos- 
tered, as appeared in the unex- 
ampled growth and vast iiniouiit of 
our mercantile tonnage. The interests 
of labour, the welfare of the ])oor, 
were not overlooked, as was demon- 
strated in the most decisive way by 
the riuincroiis ouactinents for the relief 
of the indigent and unfortunate, and 
the imm.ense burden which the legi.sla- 
ture voluntarily imposed on itself and 
the nation for the relief of the desti- 
tute. Thus r/// interests were attended 
to; and that worst (d‘ tyraiinie.s. I lie 
tyranny of <»nc class over another 
class, wjis eireetually prevented. It is 
in this sedulous attomion to /i// the in- 
terests of tlie ein[»ire that its long 
duration and uiiiiaralleled extension is 
to be ascribed. Had any one class or 
inien^st lu-en prcMlominant. and com- 
lueneed the .system of jiurMiing it^ 
separate objci ts and vadvaiitagis, to 
the stibversion or injury («f the other 
dassi-s in the stale, such a storm <'f 
di.>conient must liave arisen as uoiild 
speedily have iirovcd falal to tin' 
unanimity, and uith it to the growth 
and pri»>perity of tin* empire. 

Two causes mainly <‘oniril»uted to 
pnaluce this sy>tiMn oi’ eallu»]ie. pro- 
tectioii by the llrili.’-li govonnm iil 
to iiativ(‘ industry: and to tin ir 
nnited oj>eralion. tlio greatness of 
Knglami is cliielly to be aseribetl. 
The first of tlieM’ was the peculiar 
constitution whieh lime h,ni worked 
out lV>r the House of (.’ommoiis, and 
rhe manner in which ail tlie interests 
of the state had nune >ilently, and 
witlsout being <)bserve<i, to be in- 
dinrlly but nm.st elVectually n piv- 
MUitetl in parliament. That boiiy, 
anterior to tlie llefonn Bill, posM\s>ed 
one iuvalu.able (piality- its franchise 
was iimltibirni aud various. In 
many bundi.s the landed interest in 
Iheirneighbourliood was |>redoniiii*tnl ; 
in most counties it returned inenibers 
in the interests of agrieultnro. In 
other towns, mercantile or eomnicrdnl 
wealth acquired by purchase an 
intro<luction, or won it from liie 
intiiicnco of some great family. 
Colonial opnlcnce found a ready inlet 
ia the close boroughs ; Old Sarum or 
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flatton nominally rojirefuMited a bouse 
or a green mound really, the one 
might furnish a seat to a repre.scnta* 
tive of Hindostan, the other of ihe 
splendid W(?.st Indian settlements. 
I'lie members who thus got in by 
jiurchase had one invaluable rinalit}^, 
like the olliecTs who get their com- 
missions in the army in the, same 
way- they were independent. They 
w'cre not liable to be overruled or 
coerced by a nuineron.s, ignorant, and 
conceited constituoucy. Hence they 
looked only to the interests of the 
class to which they belonged, amidst 
whieh their fortunes had been made, 
and with the prosperity of which 
their individual success w'as entirely 
wound up. With what energy these 
various interests Avere attended to, 
with what j^erseviTance the sy.ctem of 
]u*orecling them was followed np, is 
sullUiently evident from the .simul- 
taneous grow th and imbrokcn pros- 
perity of all the gvt.at branches of 
imlu^try during the long period of a 
hundred and lifiy yiuirs. Talent, 
aliki* mi the Wliig and tlie Tory side, 
found a ready ciitraiiee by means of 
the nomination burgh-, it is well 
kmovn that all tlie gn*at men of the 
House of Conimoiis. <iiice the Bevolti- 
tit>u, obtained entrance to parliament 
in the tir>t iiK-tance through these 
narrow inlets. Hank looked anxiou-ly 
for taUni, becau.-«‘ it added to its 
iutliUMici*. (icnius did imi di'^daiii 
tin* fill ranee, luean.-o it wa- not o\)- 
-iiuctfd by numbers, or galled by 
conceit. Xo linm.in wisdom oonid 
h;i\e (hois'Ml sin li a sy^nui : it ro^e 
gr.idually. .md w ithout being ob^erveil, 
from the inlliienec of a vast body of 
gn at and prosperous interests, feeling 
the iu‘ce->iiy of obtaining a voice iu 
tlie legi-latmv, and enjoying the 
means of doing so by the variety of 
elevtion pri\ilego< Avhich lime had 
c.-iabli'^hcd in the House id* (‘tunmons. 
The reality of repro-eniation of 
interest^ is matter of history. The 
laudeil interesi, the India 

intere-t. the commercial interest, the 
sliipjfmg interest, tlie Hast Indian 
intcn*si, conJd all command their res- 
pective phalanxes in parliament, who 
would not ]»ermit any violation ^f the 
rights, nr infriugeniont on the wel- 
fare, of their constituents to take 
place. The combined etfect of the 
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'whole wfis the great and glorious 
Jl^ritisli empire, tceniiiig with energy, 
overflowing with' patriotism, spread- 
ing out into every quarter of the 
globe, and yet held together in all its 
parts by the firm bond of experienced 
beneflts and protected industry. 

The second cause was, that no 
speculative or theoretical opinions 
had then been broached, or become 
popular, which proclaimed that the 
real interest of any one class was to be 
found in the spoliation or depression 
of any other class. No gigantic 
system of beggar my neighbour Jiad 
then come to bo considered as a 
shorthand mode of gaining w^ealth. 
The nation had not then ombraceil 
the doctrine, tiiat to buy clioap and 
sell dear constituted the sum total of 
political science. On the coiitriiiw, pro- 
tection to industry in all its branches 
was considered as the great princi- 
ple of policy, the undisputed dictate 
of wisdom, the obvious rule of justice. 
It was acknowledged alike by specu- 
lative writers and iiractical states- 
men. The interests of the producers 
were the main object of legislative 
fostering and philoscqdiic lliouglit — 
and for this plain reason, that they 
constitute the groat body of society, 
and their interestschiefly were thought 
of. Realised wealth was then, in 
comparison to what it now is, in a 
state of infancy ; the class of traders 
ami shopkeepers, who grow up w itii 
the expenditure of accumulated opu- 
lence, was limited in miinbcrs and 
inconsiderable ininJluciicc. It would 
have been as impossible then to get 
up a party in the House of Commons, 
or a cry in the country, in i'avour of 
the consumers or against the pro- 
ducers, as it would be now to do the 
same among the corn producers in the 
basin of the Mississippi, or among the 
cotton grow(a-s of New Orleans. 

It is in the profound wisdom of 
Hannibal’s saying — that great states, 
impregnable to the shock of external 
violence, arc consumed and wasted 
away by their own internal strength — 
that the real cause of the subseciucnt 
and extraordinary changg, first in the 
opinions of men, and then in the mea- 
sures •of govenimeat, is to be found. 
Such was the wealth produced by the 
energx of the Anglo-Saxon race, shel- 
tered and invigorated by the protcc- 
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tion ‘policy of government in every 
quarter of the globe, that in the end 
it gave birth to a new class, which 
rapidly grew in numbers and influence, 
and was at length able to bid defiance 
to all the other interests in the state 
put together. This was the moneyed 
interest — the class of men whose for- 
tunes were made, whose position was 
secure, and who saw, in a general 
cheapening of the price of commoditicsv 
and reduction of prices, the means of 
making their wealth go much farther 
than it otherwise Avoukl. This class 
had its origin from the long-continued 
prosperity and accumulated savings of 
the whole producing classes in the 
state ; like a huge lake, it was fed by 
all the streams and rills which de- 
scended into it from the high gronnds 
by wliidi it was surrounded ; and the 
rise of its waters indicated, as a regis- 
ter thermometer, the amount of addi- 
tions which it was receiving from the 
swelling of the feeders by which it 
was formed. Rut when men nnce 
get out of the class of producers, and 
into that of moneyed consumors, tliey 
rapidlj’ perceive an immediate iMuiellfc 
to themselves in the reduction of 
the price of articles of consump- 
tion, because it adds proportionally 
to the value of their money. If pric<'S 
can be forced down fifty per cent by 
legislative measures, e^er> thnusand 
])uiind3 in eifcct becomes fifle(‘U hun- 
dre<l. It thus not mifrequeiitly and 
naturally happened, that the son who 
enjoyed the fortune made by protec- 
tion Vame to join the ranks of the free 
traders, because it promised a great 
addition to the value of his inheritance. 
Tlie transition from Sir Robert Peel 
the father, and staunch supporter of 
protection, who maik the fortune^ lo^ 
Sir Robert Peel Pie son, who inherited 
//, and introduced fnje-tra<le ))riiiciples, 
was natural and easy. ICacIi acted in 
conformity with the interests of liis 
respective position in society. It is 
impossible to suppose in such men a 
selflali or sordid regard to their onn 
interests, and wo solemnly disclaim 
the intention of imputing such. But 
every one knows how the ablest and 
most elevated minds are insensibly 
moulded by the influence of the atmo- 
sphere with which they are stiiTOund- 
cd ; and, at all events, they were a 
type of the corresponding change going 
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on in successive generations of otiiera 
of a less elevated class of minds, in 
whom the intlucnce of interested mo- 
tives was direct and immediate. 

. Adam Smith’s work, now styled the 
principia of economical science by the 
free-traders, first gave token of the 
important and decisive change then 
going forward in society. It was an 
ominous and characteristic title : The 
Nature and Cause of the AVealtii of 
Nations. It was not said of their 
wisdoin, virtue, or happiness. The 
direction of such a mind as Adam 
Smitli’s to the exclusive consideration 
of the riches of nations, indicated 
tlic advent of a period when the fruits 
of industry in this vast empire, shel- 
tered by protection, had become so 
:^i'eat that they had formed a power- 
ful class in society, which was begin- 
ning to look to its separate interests, 
ami saw them in the beating down the 
l)nce of articles — th at is, dim i nisi i i n g the 
reinuneralion of other men's industry. 

It showed that the was be- 

coming powerful, 'file constant ar- 
guments that able work contained, in 
tavour of competition and against 
moin.tpoly, — its impassioned pleadings 
In favour of freedom of commerce, 
and the removal of all re-^trictions on 
imp(wtaiion, were so many indications 
that a new era was opening in society ; 
that the interests of rntltsvd mallh 
were hegiiining U* come into c<»Hision 
with those of netting indnstnf^ and that 
the lime was not Jar distant when a 
Jierce legislative contest might bo an- 
tieipatial betw'eeii them. It is well 
known that Adam i:>mith advocated 
the Na\igalion Jy.iws, upon the ground 
that national indepcmdence was of 
more importance than national ^Ycaltll. 
Hut there, can be no doubt that this 
was a deviation from his principles, 
and that, if they w’orc established in 
other particulars, it would bodillicult, 
if md impossible, to succeed in main- 
taining an exception in favour of the 
.flipping interests, because that was 
retaining a burden on the colonics, 
wdieii the corrcspomliiig bouetit had 
been v(de.d juvay. 

Although, however, the iloclriues 
of Atlain Smith, from their novelty, 
simplicity, and alliance witli demo- 
cratic liberty, spread rapidly in the 
rising generation — ever rcaily to re- 
pudiate the doctrines and throw off 
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the restraints of their fathers— yet, so 
strongly were the producing Interests 
intrenched in the legislature, that a 
very long period would probably have 
elapsed before they came to be prac- 
tically applied in the measures of 
govcnimcnt, had it not been that, 
at the very period when, from the 
triumph of protection-principles dur- 
ing the war, and the vast wealth they 
had realised in the state, the moneyed 
interest had become most powerful, a 
great revolution in the state gave that 
interest the command of the House 
of Commons. By the Reform Bill 
two- thirds of the seats in that Jioiise 
were given to borouglis, and two- 
thirds of the voters in boroughs, in 
the new' constituency, were shop- 
keepers^ or those in their iiiterc.st. 
Thus a decisive majority in the house, 
which, from having the command of 
the public purse, practically became 
possesse*! of supreme power, w’as vest- 
ed in those wdio made their living by 
buying and selling — wdth whom chea\> 
l)rice3 w'as all in all. The producing 
classes were virtually, and to all 
practical purposes, clist out of the 
scale. The Jaiulcd interest, on all 
cpiostions vital to its welfare, would 
evidently soon be in a minority. 
Schedules A and B at one blow dis- 
franchised the whole colonial empire 
i»f (Iroat Britain, because it closed 
tlie avenue by wdiicli cedonial wealth 
liad liiilicrto found an entrance to the 
House of ('•unmons. Scats could no 
longer be bought : the virtual repre- 
sentiitioii of unrepresented places w as 
at ail Olid. Tlio greatest fortunes 
made in the cplonios could now got 
into the Iioiise only through some 
populous place; and the majority of 
voters in most populous places were 
in favour of the- consumers and against 
the producers, because the consumers 
bought thdr t/oods.^ and llioy bought 
those of the producers. Thus no colo- 
nial member could got in but by ft»r- 
swoaring his principles and abandon- 
ing the interests of Ids order, 'fhe 
shipping interest was more strongly 
intrenched, because many .shipping 
towns had direct representatives in 
liarliament, and it accordingly^ was 
llic last to bo overthrown. But when 
the colonies wore disfranchised, and 
protection >vas withdrawn from Iheir 
industry to cheapen prices at home, it 
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became next to impossible to keep up 
the shipping interest — not only be- 
cause the injustice of doing so, and 
80 enhancing freights, when protection 
to colonial produce was withdi*awn, 
was evident, but because it was well 
understood, by certain unequivocal 
symptoms, that such a course of po- 
licy would at once lead to colonial 
revolt, and the dismemberment of 
the empire. 

The authors of the Refonn Bill were 
well aware tliat under it two-thirds of 
the seats in the House of Commons 
were for boroughs : but they clung to 
the idea that a large proportion of 
these seats would fall under the in- 
fluence of the landed proprietors in 
their vicinity, and thus be brought 
round to the support of the a#ricultu- 
ral interest. It was on that belief that 
Karl Grey said in private, amidst all 
his public democratic declamations, 
that the Reform Bill was “ flie most 
arintocralir. measure whicli had ever 
passed the House of Commons." But 
in this anticipation, whicli was doubt- 
less formed in good faith by many oi' 
the ablest supporters of that I'ovolu- 
tion, they showed themselves entirely 
ignorant of the oOect of the great 
monetary change of IhIO, whicli at 
that very period was undermining the 
iniluonce of the owners of landed 
estates as much as it was augmenting 
the power of the holders ()f bonds over 
their properties. As that bill cliaiigcd 
the prices of agricultural produce, at 
least to the extent of forty per cent, it 
of course crippl(3d the means and 
weakened the influence of the land- 
owners as much as it added to the 
powers of tlie moneyed interest 
which held securities over their estates. 
This soon became a matter of para- 
mount importance. After a few’ severe 
struggles, the landowners in most 
places saw that they were overmatch- 
ed, and that their burdened estates and 
declining rent-rolls were not erpial to 
an encounter with th<5 ready money 
of the capitalists, which that very 
change had .so mncli enhanced in value, 
and augmented in power. One by one 
the rural boroughs slipped out of the 
of tlic landed, and fell under the 
influence of the moneyed interest. At 
the same time one great colonial inte- 
r(^st,*that of the West Indies, was so 
entirely prostrated by the ruinous mea- 


snre of the emancipation of the negroes, 
that its inlluence in pai'liamcnt was 
practically rendered extinct. Thus 
two of the great producing interest.? 
in tlie state — those of corn and sugar — 
wore materially weakened or nullified, 
at the very time v/hen the power of 
their opponents, the moneyed ari.s- 
tocracy, was most augmented. 

Experience, however, proved, on 
one important and deci.sivc occasion, 
that oven after the Reform Bill had 
become the law of the land, it was 
still possible, by a coalition of all the 
producing interests, to defeat the ut- 
most elVoi'ts of the moneyed party, even 
wdicn aided by the whole influence ol 
government. On occasion of the me- 
morable Whig budget of 1841, .such a 
coalition took place, and the efforts of 
the frec-lrailcrs w’cre overthrown. A 
change of ministry was the coiisc- 
queucc; but it .soon ap])carcd that 
nothing w’as gained by an alteration 
of rulers, w hen the clement? in which 
political pow'cr resided, under the 
new’ constitution, remained nuchangcMh 

Sir Jb>b(‘rt JVel, and the leader.? oi 
the party whicli now .succeeded to 
j)(u\er, appear to have b(.*eu guided 
by those view.? in the free-trade im a- 
•sures wliich they .siibsefiiieutly intro- 
duced. They regarded, and with 
justice, the Reform Bill a.-:, in tin' 
language of the Timts^ a great 
fact” — the settlement of the const it u- 
tioii upon a new basis — on foiiiulaiion.s 
non latiffcmlu non rnorualiu if W'C wfuihl 
.shun the j)eril of repeated shocks to 
our institutions, and ultimately of 
a bloody revolution. Looking on 
the matter in this light, the next 
object was to .scan the composition of 
the House of Commons, and see in 
Nvhat party and iiitcre.st in the state, 
a pre]3onderiince of power w^a^ now 
V(;.stcd. Thej- w'oro. not slow' in dis- 
cerning the fatal truth, that the Be- 
form Bill had given a decided maiority 
to the I’cprcscntalives of boroughs, 
and that a clear majority in the.se 
borough.? was, from the embarras.s- 
meiits which monctaiy change had 
produced on the landed proprietor.?, 
and the preponderance of votes 
wjiicli that bill had given to shop- 
keepers, vested in the moneyed or con- 
suming Interest. Such a state of 
things might be regretted, but still it 
existed ; and it was the business of 
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practical statesmen to deal with 
things as they were, not to indulge in 
vain regrets on what they once were 
or might have been. It seemed im- 
possible to carry on the government 
on any other footing than that of 
concession to the wishes and atten- 
tion to the interests of the moneyed 
and mercantile classes, in whose 
hands supreme power, under the new 
constitution, was now practically 
vested. 'Whether an}' such views, snii- 
posing them well founded, could jits- 
tity a statesman and a party, who had 
received office on a solemn appeal to 
tlu‘ countiy, under the most solemn 
engagement to support the principles 
of ])rotection, to repudiate those lu’in- 
ciples, and introduce the measures 
the\' were pledged to oppose, is a 
(pi(*stion on which, it is not diliicult to 
see, but one opinion will be formed b}^ 
futnnj times. 

Still, oven when free-trade mea- 
sures w’orc resolved on by Sir 11. 
I'ccl's government, it was a very 
doubtful matter, in the lir?t instance, 
luiwto secure their entire success. The 
great coalition of the chief ]»ro(lucing 
interests, which liad proved fatal to 
the Whig administration by the eloc- 
lion of IS-ll, might again be reorgan- 
ised, and overthrow any govermnent 
wliieh attempted to renew the same 
projects. Ministers had been placed 
in ollieo on the principles of ]>roiec- 
tij-n — they were the watches, plantrd 
to (loserv the lirst a]>proachos of tin* 
i‘nemy, and repel his attach'^. !hit 
the old Itoiiian maxim. “ Dfritlr if 
was then iml in practice 
with fatal i-llecl on the producing 
interests, and, in the end, on the 
general tort lines ot the em])ire. The 
assault wa> in the first instance 
directed against the agricultural into- 
rest : tiie cry of Cheap bread," ever 
all -powerful with the niiiltitnde, wa^^ 
raised to drown that of ‘‘ I’rotection 
1o native industry.” The whole 
weight of government, which at once 
abandoned all its jn-inciples, wns di- 
rected to support the free- trade as- 
sault, and beat tlown the protectionist 
opposilion. The wdiole population in 
the towns— that is, the inhabitants of 
the places wliich, under the Kefonn 
JJill, returned two-thirds of the House 
of Commons — ^^vas roused almost to 
madness by the prospect of a great 


reduction in the price of provisions. 
The master - manufacturers almost 
unanimously supported the same 
views, in the hope that the wages of 
laliour and the cost of production 
would be in a similar way reduced, 
and that thus the foreign market for 
th(5ir produce w'ould be extended. 
The West India interest, the colonial 
interest, the shipping interest, stood 
aloof, or gave only a lukewarm sup- 
port to the protectionists, conceiving 
that it w'as merely an agricultural 
question, and that the time was tar 
distant when there was any chance 
of their interests being brought into 
jiiopardy. “ (YMra guts ncscitf-' The 
corii-law's were repealed, agricultural 
protection w’as swept away, and Eng- 
land, 'ivhcrc wheat cannot be raised 
at a profit w'hcu prices are below' 
oOs., or, at the lowest, 45s. a quarter, 
W'ns exposed to the direct competition 
of slates possessing the means of 
raising it to an indefinite extent, 
where it can be produced and im- 
port(‘d at a jirufit for in all 32s. 

What subPO(pienf ( ventshavo abun- 
dantly verilivtl, w’as at the time fore- 
seen and foretold liy the protection- 
ists, — that when agricultural protec- 
tion at home w’as withdrawn, it could 
not be maintained in the colonies, 
ami that cheap prices must be ren- 
dered universal, as they had been 
estaiilished in the gi'oat article of 
liiimaii subsistence. This necessity 
was exi)erienccd. The West 

Indies were the first to be assailed. 
I'mletcrrcd by the evident ruin w'hicli 
a free competition wdth the slave- 
growing slates could not fail to bring 
on Uritish phiutcM'S forced to W'ork 
with free labourers — undismayed by 
the frightful iiijustico of first estab- 
li>liing ,>lavei*y by law' in the English 
colonies, and giving the. utmost ou- 
courageinent to negro importalimi, 
then forcibly emancipating the slaves 
on a coin^iensation not on an average 
a fourth part of their valiuN and thou 
sweeping away all fiscal protection, 
and exposing the Eiigdish planters, 
w'ho could not wdth their free labour- 
er.s raise sugfi’ below* .£10 a ton, to 
competition with slave states #W'h(r 
could raise it for .£4 a ton — that 
groat work of fiscal iniquity and free- 
trade spoliation w'as perpetrated. The 
English landed interest resisted the 
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niijust measure ; but it could hardly 
bo expected that they were to be vciy 
enthusiastic in the cause. They had not 
forgotten their desertion in the hour 
of need by the West India planters, 
and the deferred punishment, as they 
conceived, dealt out to them in return, 
was not altogether displeasing. The 
shipping interest did little or nothing 
when either contest was going on; 
nay, they in general, and with fatal 
effect, supported free-trade principles 
thus far : they were delighted that the 
tempest had not as yet reached their 
doors, and flattered tliemselvos none 
would be insane enough to attack the 
noodcii walls of Old England, ainl 
hand us over, bereft of our ocean bul- 
warks, to the malice and jealousy of 
our enemies. They little knew the ex- 
tent and infatuation of political fanati- 
cism. They were only reserved, like 
Ulysses in the cave of rolyphciniis, f(»r 
the melancholy privilege of being last 
devoured. Each session of Parlia- 
inent, since free trade was introduced, 
has been marked by the sacrifice of 
a fre.di interest. Ibc year l.SlG wit- 
nessed the repeal of the corn laws : 
the year 1847 the erpialisation, by a 
rapidly sliding scale, of the duties on 
English free-grown and foreign slavc- 
rai.sed sugar ; and 1819 was immor- 
talised by the destruction uf tlu* 
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Navigation Laws. The British ship- 
owner, who pays £10 for wages on 
ships, is exposed to the direct compe- 
tition of the foreign shipowner, who 
navigates his vessm for £6. Perish 
the colonies,” said Robespierre, “ ra- 
ther than one principle be abandoned.” 
Fanaticism is the same in all ages 
and countries. The ti-iumph of free 
trade is complete. A rninons and 
.snieidal principle has been carried 
ont, in ilefiancc alike of bitter ex- 
perience and national safety. Each 
interest in the state has, since the 
great conservative party was bro- 
ken up by Sir R. Peel’s free-trade 
measures, looked on with indifference 
when its neighbour was destroyed ; 
and to them may be applied with 
truth what the ancient annalist said 
of the enemies of Rome, “ Dum sin- 
guli pnfpmnU imirersi rinmutur,’''* 

AVe say advisedly, each interest has 
looked on with indiflerence when its 
neighbour was (hslroiietL ’J’liat this 
stnmg phrase is not misapplied lo the 
eflect of these measures in the AVest 
Indies, is too well known to rc<piire any 
illustration. Ruin, wide.si»rcad and 
universal, has, wc know by sad experi- 
emc, overtaken, and is rapidly de- 
stroying these once splenditl colonies. 
AVhile we write iIumc line*;, a deci>ive 
prottff has been judicially .alVorded nf 
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the frightful depreciation of property 
M'hich has there taken place, from 
the acts of successive administrations 
acting on liberal principles, and yield- 
ing to popular outcries : the fall 
has amounted to ninety-three per cent 
Beyond all doubt, since llie new sys- 
tem began to be applied to the West 
Indies, property to the amount of a 
hundred and twenty milUom has perish- 
ed under its strokes. 'J'hc French 
Convention never did anything more 
coinplcte. Free-trade fanaticism may 
well glory in its triumphs ; it is doubt- 
ful if they liave any parallel in the 
annals of mankind. 

AVe do not propose to resume the 
debate on the ^Navigation Laws, of 
"wliich the public have heard so much 
in this session of ])nrliam(‘nt. We 
are aware that tlnar doom is scaled ; 
and w’c accept the extinction of ship- 
]uiig protection as nn fait (iccompli. 
from which we must sot out in all 
future discussions ou the national 
pnjspects and fortunes. But, in order 
to show' how' enormously )»crilous is 
the change thus made, and what 
strength of argument ami arrays of 
facts free-trade fanaticism lias had 
the merit of triuini>hing over, W’O 
cannot resist tiic toinptatiuii of tran- 
scribing into onr pages the admirable 
letter of Mr Young, the able and 
nntliiicliing advocate of the shipping 
interest, to the Manjnis of Laiis- 
dowiie, after the late interesting de- 
bate on the subject in llic iLuise of 
Lords. We do so not merely from 
sincere respect for that gentleman's 
patriotic spirit ami services, but be- 
cause W'c do not know' any document 
wliicli, in so short a space, contains 
so interesting a statement of that 
leading fact ou w hich the w liole ques- 
tion hinges — viz. the progressive and 
rapid decline of British, and grow th of 
foreign tonnage, with those countries 
W'itli whom wc have concluded reci- 
procity treaties ; affording thus a 
foretaste of what w^c may expect now’ 
that WHJ have established a reciprocity 
treaty, by the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws, with the whole world : 

My Lord, — In the debate last night 
on the Navigation Laws, your Lordship 
said, — 

* The noble and leat^icd Lord opposite 
has spoken contemptuously of statistics. 


Let me remind that noble and learned 
Lord that if any statement founded 
on statistics remains niibhaken, it is 
the statement that under reciprocity 
treaties now existing, by which this 
country enjoys no protection, she, never- 
theless, monopolises the greater part of 
the commerce of the north of Europe.* 

As an impartial staftst, as w'^ell as a 
statesman, your Lordship will perhaps 
permit me to invite your attention to the 
following abstract from Parliamentary 
returns, respectfully trusting that, if the 
facts it discloses should be found irre- 
concilable with the opinions you have 
expresised, a sense of justice wdll induce 
your Lordship to correct the error : — 
Tlic reciprocity treaty with tlie United 
>Staics was concluded in lUl.L 
The British inward entries from that 
country were — 

Tons. 

Ill inih 45,140 

fji 111*24, reciprocity having been 
eight years ill operation ... 44,h.04 


British tonnage having in ) , , 

that period decreased ... J ^ 

The inward entries of American ton- 


nage were — 

Ton.. 

In 1816 

01 4 

Ill 1824 

153,47.5 

American tonnage having in i 

1 61,56! 

that period increased ... ' 


During that period no reciprocity ex- 
i.-ted with the Baltic Pow’ers ; and 

111 1S15 the British entries from 

J’nis.ia, Sweden, Denmark, Ton?. 

and Norway were 

111 1«24 12.9,8.05 

Briti.sh tonnage having in-) 

creased I ^ 

Tu 1 81 .5 tliose Baltic entries w’ere 31 9,1 81 
In 1824 330,62-4 

Baltic tonnage having in- \ 3 ] mq 
creased J 

Thus, from the peace in 1815 to 1824, 
when the Reciprocity of Duties Act” 
passed, in the trade of the only country 
in the world with whicli gre.it Britain 
was ill reciprocity, her tonn.*ige declined 
146 tons, and that of the foreign nation 
advanced 61A61 tons ; while in the trade 
with the Baltic powers, with which no 
reciprocity existed, British tomifige %d- 
vauved on its competitors in the propor- 
tion of 51.302 to 31,443 tons. 

From 1S24 the reciprocity principle 
was applied to the Baltic powers ; and — 
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4 ' 

Tons. 

Ill 1824, the British entries being 12.0,88.) 
In 1846 they had declined to ... 88,8.0-1 


Having diminished during) 4 ] qq] 
the period ... ... ) ’ 

While the Baltic tonnage, which 

ill 1824 was 350,624 

Had advanced in*l 846 to ... 571,161 


Showing ail increase of no ) .^.^o 53^* 
less than 5 * 

And during this same period, the pro- 
portion of tonnage of the Uniteil State.s 
continued, under the operation of the same 
I>riiiciple, steadily to advance, the British 
entries thence being — 

Tons. 

Ill 1846 205,12:1 

And the American 


Showing an oxccs.s of 1 
Aiiiericaii over British > 230,276 
of ) 

T have (I hope not unfairly) introduced 
into this statement American tonnage, 
bocMUse it shows that while, in the period 
antecedent to general reciprocity, the 
adoption of tlie principle in the trad*' 
with that nation produced an actual de- 
cline of British navigation, whi!e in the 
trade with the Baltic powers, which was 
free from that scourge, Britisli navigation 
out.'-tripped its competitor, it exhibit.s in 
a remarkable manner the reverse result, 
from the raomeut the ])rinciple was ap- 
plied to the Baltic trade ; while, above 
all, it completely negatives the statement 
of the greater part of the commerexj of 
the north of Europe being monopolisotl 
by British ships, showing that in that 
commerce, in 1846, of an aggregate of 
660,055 tons, Briihsh .sliippiiig had only 
88,8.94 tons, while no ies.s than 57 1,1 6 1 
tony were monopoli^jed by Baltic ship.s 

It U evident, from tbi.s .summary, 
tliiit the decline of Britisli and growth 
of foreign shipping will be so rapid, un- 
der the system of Free Trade in Ship- 
ping, that the time Is not far distant 
when the foreign tonnage employed 
ill conducting our trade will be supe- 
rior in amount to the British. In all 
jirobability, in six or seven years that 
desirable consummation will be ef- 
fected ; and we shall enjov the satis- 
faction of having purchased freights 
a fartlitbig a pound cheaper, by the 
surrender of our national safety. 
It need hardly be said that, from the 
momenl that the foreign tonnage 
employed in conducting our trade 
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exceeds the British, our iiulcpeiuleiico 
as a nation is gone ; because wo have 
reared up, in favour of states who may 
any day become our enemies, a nursery 
of seamen superior to that wdiich wo 
possess ourselves. And every year, 
which increases the one and diminishes 
the other, brin<p us nearer tlic period 
when our ability to contend on our 
ow'ii element with other pow'ers is to 
be at end, and England is to undergo 
the fate of Athens after tlie catastrophe 
of Aigos-potamos — that of being block- 
aded in our own havbour.s by tho 
lleets of our enemies, and obliged to 
.<iiiTCiulor at discretion on any terms 
might think tit to impose.. 

But ill trntli, the operations of the 
free-traders will, to all aiipcarance, 
terminate our inde|i(Mideiice, and com- 
pel U3 to sink into the ignoble neutral- 
ity wliicli characterised tlie policy of 
Venice for the last two centurie.< of its 
indepeiulont existence, before tlie fo- 
reign seamen we have hatched in our 
bosom liave time to be ai’rayed in 
a Jicipsic of the deep against us. So 
rapid, Hofaurfulhj ntpid^ has been the 
increase in tin*, importation of foreign 
grain since the repeal of the corn 
law’.s took j»lnce. and so large a j)or- 
lion of our national .sustenance ha.s al- 
ready come to be derived from ibreigu 
countries, that it is evid(;nt, 011 the first 
rupture with the countrie.s furnishing 
them, we .'-houhl at once be starved 
into submi.ssion. The, free-traders 
alway.s tol’d u.s, that a considerable im- 
portation of foreign grain would only 
take place w hen prices rose high ; that 
it was a resource against seasons of 
scarcity only ; and that, wiien iiricoa 
in England wen*. low, it w^ould cease 
or become trilling. Attend to the 
facts. J'hee trade in grain has been in 
operation just three years. \Vc pass 
over the great importation of the year 
1847, when, under the Influence of tho 
panic, and high prices ari.sing from tlie 
Irish famine, no less than 12,<)00,U0r) 
f|uarters of grain were imported in 
tifteon month.s, at a cost of £3 1 ,0U0,000, 
nearly the wdiole of wliicli was paid in 
specie. Beyond all doubt, it was the 
great drain thus made to act upon our 
metallic resources — at the very time 
when the free-traders had, with con- 
summate wisdom, established a slid^ 
ing paper circula/Uon^ under which the 
bank-notes were to be withdrawn from 
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the iniblic in proportion as the sovc- 
reifl:ns were exported — which was the 
main cause of the drendful commercial 
i;atastroi)hc which ensued, and from 
tlic effects of which, after two years 
of unexampled suliering, the nation 
has scarcely yet begun to recover. 
Hut what we wish to draw the public 
attention to is tins. TIic greatest im- 
portation of foreign grain ever known, 
into the British islands, before the 
corn laws were repealed, was in the 
year when, in conserpience of 

three bad harvests in suc‘cession, 
4,000, OoO ijuarters in round numbers 
were imported. The average*. im))or- 
Oition had been steadily diminishing 
before that time, since tJie cominence- 
lueiitof the cent nr}' : in the live years 
ending with IStlo, it was only :3HJ ,000 
rpiartcis. But since the duties have 
boi’ome nominal, since the l.st Febru- 
ary in this 3 ’ear, the importation has 
become so prodigious that it is going 
on at the rab* of fjftkkx millions 
<)f (piarlers a-year, or a full founh ()f 
the ualional e()n.snini)tioii, which Is 
somewhat under sixty millions. This 


is in the face of prices fallen to 
44s. 9d. for the quarter of wheat, and 
18s. the quarter of oats ! We recom- 
mend the "i’able below, taken from 
the columns of that able free-trade 
journal, the Times — showing the 
amount of importation for the mouth 
ending April o, 1849, jwhen wheat was 
at los. a-quarter — to the consideration 
of those well-informed persons who 
ex))cct that low prices will check, 
and at la.-t stop importation. It 
show.s decisively that even a very 
great I’eductioii of i)rice.s Iia.s not that 
tendency in Ihc slightest degree. The 
importiit ion of grain and /lour is going 
on .steadily, under the present low 
price.-?, at the rate of about lo, 000,000 
quarters a-ycar.* 

'J’he reasons of this continued and 
hicrcasing importation, notwithstand- 
ing the lownc.^s of prices, is evident, 
and wa.«i fully (;xplaui(id by the pro- 
tectionists before the repeal of the 
corn la>>s tt>ok place, though the free- 
traders, with their usual disregard of 
tacts wlieii subversive of a fixvourite 
theory, obstinately refused to credit 
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it: It is this. The price of wheat and 
other kinds of grain, in the grain- 
growing countries, especiallj Poland 
and America, is entirely regulated by 
its price in the British islands. They 
can raise grain in such quantities, and 
at such low rates, that everything 
depends on tlie price which it will 
fetch in the great market for that 
species of produce— the British empire. 
Ill Poland, the best wlieat can be 
raised for 16s. a-quarter, and landed 
at any harbour in England at 2os. 
The Americans, out of the 250,000,000 
quarters of bread stufla which they 
raise annually, and which, if not ex- 
ported, is in great part not worth 
above 10s. a-quarter, can allbrd, with 
a handsome profit to the exporting 
merchant, to send grain to England, 
liowcvcr small its ])rice may be in the 
British islands. However Ioav it may 
be, it is much higher than with them 
— and therefore it is aheays worth 
their wdiile to export it to the British 
market. If the price here is 40s., it 
will there be 28s. or 30s. ; if 30s. 
here, it will not be more than 15s. or 
20s. there. Thus the profit to be 
made by importation retains its pro- 
portion, w’hatever prices are in this 
country, and the motives to it arc the 
same whatever the price is. It is as 
great wdicn wlieat is low as when it is 
high, except to the fortunate ship- 
pers, before the rise in the British 
islands was known on the banks of the 
Vistula or the shores of the ^Mississippi. 
Now that the duty on wheat is reduc- 
ed to Is. a-quarter, we may look for an 
annual importation of from 15,000,000 
to 20,0ti0,000 quarters— that is, from 
a fourth to a third of the annual sub- 
sistence, constantly, alike in seasons 
of plenty and of scarcity. 

That the importation is steadily 
going on, appears by the following 
returns for the port of London alone, 
down to May, taken from the Morn^ 
iny Post of !May 7 

Entered for home consumption during 


the month ending — 

tVIieat. 1-'lour. 

qri. Gwt. 

February 5, . . 47«,»]5 

March 5, . . . 405,665 355,462 

. . , 559,602 356,308 

May 5, . . . . 383,395 243,154 


Making a total) 
in four montlir, \ 


1,791,071 


1,433,739 
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— equal, if we take 3^ cwt. of flour to 
the qr. of wheat, to 2,200,700 qrs. of the 
latter. The importations of the first four 
months of the year arc, therefore, nearly 
as great as they were during the whole of 
the preceding twelve months, the quanti- 
ties duty paid in 1848 being, of wheal, 
2,477,30*6 qrs., and of flour, 1,731,974 
cwt. 

The reason why young stcates, espe- 
cially^ if they possess laud eminently 
fitted for agricultural production, such 
as roland and America, can thus 
permanently undersell older and longer 
established empires in the production 
of food, is simple, pcrmiiiient, and of 
universal application, but nevertheless 
it is not generally understood or ap- 
preciated. It is commonly said that 
the cause is to be found in the superior 
weight of debts, i)ublic and private, in 
the old state. 'J'lierc can be no doubt 
that this cause has a considerabh*. 
infiuence in producing the elfect, but 
it is by no means the only or the 
principal one. Tlie main cause is to 
be found in the superior rkhrs of the 
old state, when compared with tint 
young one, which makes money of less 
value, because it is more plentiful. 
The wants and necessities of an ex- 
tended commerce, the accumulated 
savings of cenliiries of industry, at 
once require an extended circulation, 
and produce the wealth necessary to 
purchase it. The precious metals, and 
wealth of every sort, fiow into the ricli 
old state’ from the poor young one, for 
the same reason that corn, and wine, 
and oil, follow the same direction ir 2 
obedience to the same impulse. 1'hat 
it is the superior riches, and not the 
debts or taxes, of England which ren- 
der prices so high, comparatively 
speaking, in these islands, is decisively 
proved by the immense ditlerenco 
betw'ccn the value of money, and tins 
cost ofiiving at the same time, in 
diflerent parts of the same cmjnre, 
subject to the same public and private 
burdens, — in London, for example^ 
compared with Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
and Lerwick. Every one knows that 
£1500 a-year will not go farther in 
the English metropolis than JCIOOO in 
the Scotch, or £750 in the sincicnt 
city of Aberdeen, or £500 in the 
capital of the Orkney islands. Wh<*nre 
this great difference in tlio same 
country, and at the same time ? 
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Simply, because money is over plen- 
tiful in London, less so in Edinburgli, 
and mncli less so in Aberdeen or 
Lerwick. The same cause explains 
the different cost of agricultural pro- 
duction in England, Poland, the 
Ukraine, and America. It is the 
comi)tirativc poverty, tlie scarcitg of 
vionnj^ in the latter countries which is 
the cause of the diflcrcnce. Machinery, 
and the division of labour, almost om- 
nipotent in reducing the cost of the pro- 
duction of manufactured articles, arc 
comparatively impotent in affecting the 
cost of articles of rude or agricultaral 
lu'oducc. England, under a real system 
of free trade, would undersell all the 
world in its manufactures, but be 
undersold by all the world in its 
agricultural productions. Jf the na- 
tional debt W'as swept ayyay, and the 
whole taxes of Great llritain removed, 
the cost of agricultural i)roduction 
would not be m«aterially ditferent from 
w hat it now is. AVc shall be able to 
raise grain as chcaj) as the serfs of 
Poland, or the peasants of the Ukraine, 
wIkmi wt become as poor as tliey are, 
but not till then. Under tlic free-trade 
system, however, the period may 
arrive sooner than is generally sus- 
p(*(‘ted, and the imt)()rtation of foreign 
grain be checked by the universal 
pauperism and grinding misery of the 
country. 

Assuming it, then, as certain that, 
under the free-trade s^vstem, the im- 
portation of grain is to be constantly 
from a third to a fourth of the annual 
consumption, the tw’O ])oiuts to be 
considered arc, How is the national 
indejtendencc to be maintained^ or i«- 
cessnnt commercial crises averted, under 
tlic new system V Those arc questions 
on which it will become every inha- 


bitant of the British islands to ponder; 
for on them, not only the indepen- 
dence of his country, but the private 
fortune of himself and his children, is 
entirely dependent. If so large a 
portion as a third or a fourth of the 
annual subsistence is imported almost 
entirely from three countries, liu-ssia, 
Prussia, and America, how' are w'c to 
w'ithstand the hostility of these states ? 
Prussia, iu the long run, is under the 
influence of Kiissia, and follow^s its 
system of Y)olicy. The nations on 
whom we (hjpend for so large a part 
of our food arc thus practically re- 
duced to two, viz., Kiissia and Ame- 
rica — wiiat is to hinder them from 
coalescing to eflect our ruin, as the 3 ’’ 
l>ractically did in 1800 and lb 11, 
against the independence of England V 
Not a shot w ould require to be fired, 
not a loan contracted. I'he simple 
throat of closing their harbours w'Oiild 
at once drive ns to submission. Ini- 
)>orting a thiid of our food from these 
two states, to what famine-price 
would the closing of their harbours 
speedily raise its cost ! The failure 
of i:i5",000,OOU worth of potatoes in 
1847 — scarce a twentieth part of the 
annual agricultural produce of these 
i.KUmds, w’hich is about .£^00,000,000, 
— raised the price of wdicat, in 1848, 
from ()0s. to 1 10s. — wdiat would the 
sudden .stoppage of a third do? Why, 
it would raise wheat to loOs. or 2*'»0s. 
a- quarter — in other words, to famine- 
prices — and inevitably- induce general 
rebellion, and compel national sub- 
mission. After the lapse of fifteen 
centuries, we should again realise, 
after similar Eastern triumphs, the 
mournful picture of the famine in 
Koine, in the lines of the poet Clan- 
dian,* from the stoppage of the 


* " Advciiio supplex, non lit proculcet Araxeii 
Consul ovans, nostricve premant pharetrata secures 
Snsa^ ncc ut rnbris Aquilus flgamns arenis. 

Ha'C nobis, h;vc ante dabas. Niiiie pabula tantum 
Uoina precor. Miserere tuiv pater uptime gciitis. 
Extremam dcfuida famam — Satiavimus iram, 

Si qua fiiit. Lugcuda (.Setis et Honda Siiovis 
llausimus : ipsa ineos exhorroi Parthia casus. 

Armato quondam popiilo. Patrumquc *gebam 
Consiliis. Domiii tcrra.«, urbesque roviiixi 
Lcgibiis : ad solcm victrix utrumquo cucurri, 
**♦♦*»*** 

Nunc inhoiioriis egons perfert miserabile pads 
Suppliciuin, iiulloque palain circumdatus lioste, 
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wonted supplies of grain from the two 
granaries of the empire, Egyi>t and 
i^ybia, by the effect of the\lildonic 
war. But the knowledge of so ter- 
rible a catastrophe iinpeiidiiig over 
the nation would probably prevent 
the collision. England would ca])itu- 
late w'hile yet it had some food left, 
on the first summons Irom its iiiijic- 
rious grain-producing masters. 

But supposing such a decisive catas- 
troi)he were not to arise, at least for 
a considerable period, how' arc 
mervkil crises to be prevented from 
continually recurring under the new 
policy? ilow is the commercial in- 
terest to be preserved from ruin — from 
the operation of the sj'stem which itself 
lias established ? This is a point of 
paramount interest, as it directly alfects 
every fortune in the kingdom, the 
commercial in the tirst instance, but 
also the realised and lauded in the 
last ; but, nevertheless, it seems im- 
jjossible to rouse the nation to a sense 
of its overwhelming importaiiee and 
terrible consequences. Experience has 
no>v decisively proved that tin* corn- 
growiiig states, upon wliom we most 
depend for our subsistence, will not 
take our manufactures to any extent, 
though they will gladly take our so- 
vereigns or bullion to any imaginable 
amount. The reason is, they arc 
poor states, who are neither rich 
enough to buy, nor civilised enough 
to have acquired a taste for our manu- 
factured article.?, but who Jiave an 
insatiable thirst for our metallic riches, 
the last farthing of which they will 
drain away, in exchange for their 
rude produce. 'Fhe dreadful mone- 
tary crises of and 1848, it is 
well known, w'ere owing to the drain 
upon our metallic resources, produced 
by the great grain importations of 
tho.se years, in the latter of which 
above £j^0,00(>,000 of gold, probably 
a half of the metallic circulation, was 
at once sent headlong out of the coun- 
try. Now, if an importation of grain 
to a similar amount is to become ptr- 
and an export of the precious 
iijotals to a corresponding degree to go 
<m year after year, how, hi the name 


[Jnly, 

of w'oudor, is a perpetual repetition of 
similar disasters to be prevented? 

Wc could conceive, indeed, a system 
of paper currency >vhich might in a 
great degree, if not altogether, prevent 
these terrible disasters. If the nation 
posscs.sed a circulation of bank-notes 
capable of being extended in proportion 
as the metallic circulation was with- 
drawn by the exchanges of the com- 
merce in grain, .as was the law during 
the Avar, the industry of the country 
might be vivitied and sustained dur- 
ing the absence of the precious metals, 
and tlieir Avaiit be very little, if at all, 
experienced. But it is avcII knoAvii 
that not only is there no provision 
made b}’ law, or the ])o)icy of gov- 
erninont, for an extension of thepai)cr 
circulation Avhen the metallic currency 
is withdrawn, but the very reverse is 
done. There is a provision, and a 
most stringent and etfectual one, made 
for the contraction of the currency at 
the very moment Avheii its i*xpanaion 
i.s ino.st required, and Avhen the na- 
tional imiustry is threatened Avith 
starvation in consefpience of the vast 
and ceaseless abstraction of the pre- 
cioii.s metals Avhich free trade in grain 
necessarily c.stablishcs. When free 
trade is sending gold headlong ont of 
the country, to buy food, Sir Robert 
re«*r.s laAv sends the bank-notes, pub- 
lic and private, back into the banker’.? 
colters, ami leaves the industry of the 
country without either of its necessary 
supports !* BeyomI all (jiicstion, it is 
the double operation of free trade in 
sending the sovereigns in enormous 
fflianlitics out of the country, and of 
the monetary laws, in contracting the 
circulation of paper in a similar degree, 
and at the same time, which has done 
all the mischief, and produced that 
Avidesprejnl ruin Avhicb has now OA'cr- 
taken nearly all the interests — but 
most of all the commernat interests — 
in the state. That ruin is easily ex- 
plained, Avhen it is recollected what 
govenimcnt has done by legislative 
enactment, on free- trade principles, 
during the last five years. 

1 'riii.ir firuf liv fl»rt nf "MiA-A, 

and 1845," restricted the paper circu- 


ObseBsi discrinicn habet — ^per Miiigula letum 
Imiicndit momtaita niibi, dubitaiidaqiic pauci 
Preiicribaut alimenia Dies.” 

— Claudian^ Pa BeUo. GUdonico^ 35 — 100 . 
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latloii of Die wliole empire, including 
Ireland, to £32,000,000 in round 
numbers. For every note issued, either 
by the Bank of England or private 
banks, above that sum, they required 
tliese establishments to have sove- 
reigns in their coffers. 

2. Having thus restricted the cur- 
rency, by which tin*, industry of the 
country was to be paid and su])plicd, 
to an amount barely sulKcient for its 
ordinary wants, they next ])rocced(jd 
to encourage to the greatest degree 
railway speculation, and pass bills 
througli ])arllameul requiring an cx- 
trnoniinarj/ expenditure, in tlie next 
four years, of £;i3o,000,000 sterling. 

3. Having tiiiis contracted tlie cur- 
rency of the nation, and doubled its 

ork, they next proceeded to intro- 
duce, in 181(5 and tlie two following 
years, the free-trade system, under the 
oj)cration of which our specie was 
sent out of the country in enormous 
(piantities, in exchange for food, and 
by the oi)era(ion of tlie law the paper 
pro])ortionally contracted.^‘ 

'I. When this extraordinary system 
of augmenting the work of the people, 
at the time the currency which was to 
sustain it was withdrawn, had ])ro- 
duced its natural and unavohlable 
effects, and lauded the nation, in Octo- 
ber 1817, in sucli a state of embarrass- 
ment as rendered a suspension of tlic 
law unavoidable, and induced a com- 
mercial crisis of unexampled severity 
and duration, the authors of the 
monetary measures still clung to them 
as the slice t-anchor of the state, and 
still upheld them, althougli it is as 
certain as any proposition in Euclid, 
tliat, combined with a free trade in 
grain, tliey must produce a constant 
succession of .similar catjistroplics, 
until the nation, like a patient ex- 
hausted by repeated shocks of apo- 
plexy, perishes under their effects. 

It may be doubted wliether the 
annals of the world can produce 
another example of insane and suicidal 
jiolicy on so great a scale as has been 
exliibited by the government of Eng- 
land of late years, hi its AVest India 
measures, and the simultaneous estab- 


lishment of free trade and fettered cur- 
rency, and a raUw^ay mania, in tho 
heart of the empire. 

The (*ffect of the,?c measures upon 
the internal stJitc of the emiiirc has 
been beyond all measure dreadful, 
and has far exceeded the w'orst predic- 
tions of the protectionists upon their 
inevitabhj effect. Proofs on this sub- 
ject crowd in on every side, and all 
entirely corroborative of the prophecies 
of the protcctionisls, and subversive 
of all the prognostics of the free- 
traders. It was cuiiHd(*ntly a.ssorte<l 
by lljem that their sy.stom would im- 
mensely increase our foreign trade, 
because it would cnricli the foreign 
agriculturists from wliom we luirchased 
grain, and wlio w ould take our manu- 
factures in (‘xcliangc ; and wliat has 
been (he re-^iiJt, after free-trade prin- 
ciples liave been in full operation for 
tim e years? AVhy, they have stood 
thus : — 


Injiiort-. 
Marl.t't Value. 

1«»5, ifi 1,0^4,272 

Iil47, 1]7,iil7,22:) 
)H48, W, «««,«!)!) 


■Report**, 
Dcclaml Value. 
ItrilL'Ii .Hill lri»li prO' 
illU-C. 

11 1,001 
5 7,7 00 , 07.1 
0 ^, 071,100 
50,09.0,01 It 


Tims, while there has been an enor- 
mous increase going on during the 
hi.st three years in our imports, there 
has been iiolhLug but a diminution at 
the same time taking place in our 
exports. The foreigners w ho sent us, 
in such prodigious quautitic.s, ilicir 
rude produce, would not lake our 
inanufactiires in return. 'Fhey w’ould 
only take our gold. Hence our me- 
tallic treasures were hourly disap- 
pearing ill exchange for the provisions 
which showered in upon us ; and this 
was the precise time which the free- 
traders look to establish the monetary 
sy.dem which compelled tho contrac- 
tion of the paper circulation in din ct 
projHniion to that vvrg disappearance. 
It is no W'onder that our commercial 
interests wcrctlirown into imparallelcil 
cmbarrassincnts from such an absurd 
and monstrous sj^stom of legislation. 

Observe, ^f the arguments and cx- 


* lu 1154.5, the Bank of England notes out with the public were about ^*‘23,000,000. 
Since the free trade began they have seldom been above £10,000,000, and at times 
as low as £1(5,000,000, and that at the very time when all the railways were gmiigon. 

t Newdegate’s Letter to Mr Laboncheres p. 12-13. 
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pectations of the free-traders had been 
well foanded, the imniciisc importa- 
tion of provisions which took place in 
1847 and 1848, in consequence of the 
failure of the potato crop in Ireland 
and the west of Scotland, should im- 
mediately have produced a vast rise 
in our exports. Was this the case ? 
Quite the reverse; it was attended 
with a decline in them. The value of 
corn, meal, and flour imported in the 
following years stood thus : — 

1845 , . . . 

1848 , . . . 8 , 870, 202 

1847 , . . . 

1848 , . . . 12 , 457 , 857 * 

Now, in the year 18-47, though we 
imported nearly thirt}’ millions’ worth 
of grain, our exports were i* 1,200,000 
/m- than in 1 815, when we only re- 
ceived three millions and a half of 
subsistence from foreign states. Can 
there be a more decisive proof that 
the greatest possible a<ldition to our 
importation of grain is not likely to 
be attended with any increase to 
our export of nianufiictures ? 

Hut if the great importation of grain 
which free- trade induces into the 
British empire is not attended with 
any increase of our exports, in the 
name of heaven, what good docs it 
do V Feed the people cheap. But 
what do they gain by that, if their 
wages, and the profits of th.eir em- 
ployers, fall in the same or a greater 
proportion ? That eflect lias already 
taken place, and to a most distressing 
extent. Wages of skilled operatives, 
such as colliers, iron-moulders, cotton- 
spinners, calico-printers, an<l the like, 
arc now not niorc than half of what 
they were when the corn-laws were 
in operation. They are now receiving 
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2s. 6d. a-day Where, before the change, 
they received 5s. Wheat has been 
forced down from 56s. to 44s. : that is 
somewhat above a fifth, but wages 
have fallen a half. The last state of 
those men is worse than tlio first. 
The unjust change for which they 
clamoured has proved ruinous to 
themselves. 

The way in which this disastrous 
cfTect has taken place is this : In the 
first place, the balance of trade has 
turned so ruinousl}" against us, from 
the efiect of the free-trade measures^ 
that the credit of the commercial 
classes has, under the operation of 
oiir monetary laws, been most seri- 
oiislj" confused. It appears, from the 
accin-atc and laborious researches of 
jMr Newdegate, tliat the balance of 
trade against Great Britain, during 
the last three years of free trade, has 
been no less than £54,000,000 ster- 
ling, t Now, wofiil exjicrience has 
taught the English people that the 
turning of the balance of trade is 
a most formidable tiling against a 
commercial nation, and that the prac- 
tical experience of mankind, whicli 
has always regarded it as one of the 
greatest of calamities, is more to be 
regarded than the theory of Adam 
Smith, that it was a matter of no sort 
of consequence. Wlicn coupled with 
a sliding cuiTcncy scale, which con- 
tracts the circulation of bank-notes in 
proportion as the specie is withdrawn, 
it is one of the most teiTible calami- 
ties which can befall a commercial and 
manufacturing state. It is under this 
evil that the nation is now labour- 
ing : and it will continue to do so, till 
folly of conduct and error of opinion 
have been expiated or eradicated by 
suffering 


Nowdogate's Lclkr to Mr iAiboudirre, j). 17. 
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la the next place, the purchase of 
so very large a portion as a fourth of 
the annual subsistence — not from our 
own cultivators, who consume at an 
average five or six pounds a-head of 
our manufactures, but from foreign 
growers, who consume littie or no- 
thing— has had a most serious effect 
upon the home trade. The introduc- 
tion of 12,000,000 or 13,000,000 quar- 
ters of grain a-ycar into our markets, 
from countries whose importation of 
our manufactures is almost equal to 
nothing, is a most dreadfully depress- 
ing circumstance to our manufac- 
turers. It is destroying ouc set of 
customers, and that the very best we 
have — the home growers — without 
rearing up another to supply their 
place. It is exclianging the pur- 
chases by substantial 3 "comcn, our 
own countrymen and neighbours, of 
our fabrics, for the abstraction by 
aliens and enemies of our money. It 
is the same thing as converting a cus- 
tomer into a pauper, dependent on 
our support. It was distinctly fore- 
told by the protectionists, during the 
whole time the debate on the repeal 
of the corn laws was going forward, 
that this effect Avould take place: 
that the peasants of the Ukraine and 
the Vistula did not consume a 
hundredth part as much, ])er head, as 
those of East J-iolhiau or Essex ; ami 
that to substitute the one for the 
other was to be penny wise and pound 
foolish. These predictions, however, 
were wholly disregarded; the thing 
was done ; and now it is found that 
the result has hecn much u'orsc than 
was auticipated — for not only has it 
gratuitously and unnecessarily crip- 
pled the means of a large part of the 
home consumers of our manufactures, 
but it has universally shaken and con- 
tracted credit, es])ccially in the com- 
mercial districts, by the drain it has 
induced upon the precious metals. 
'Fhese evils, from the earliest time.s, 
liavc been felt by mercantile uatious ; 
but they were the result, in previous 
cases, of adverse circumstances or 
necessity. It was reserved for this 
age to introduce them voluntarily, 
and regard them as the last result "of 
political wisdom. 

In the third place, the reduction 
of prices, and diminution in the re- 
muneration of industry, which has 
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taken place from the introduction of 
free trade, and the general admis- 
sion of foreign produce and manufac- 
tures, raised in countries where pro- 
duction is cheap, because money is 
scarce and taxes light, to compete 
with one where production is dear, 
because money is plentiful and taxes 
heavy, cannot of course fail to be at- 
tended — and that from the very out- 
set — wdth the most disastrous effects 
upon the general interests of the em- 
pire, and especially such of them as 
are engaged in trade and manufac- 
tures. >Supposc that, anterior to the 
monetary and free-trade changes in- 
tended to force down prices, the annual 
value of the industry of the country 
stood thus, which we believe to be 
very near the triitli : — 

Tiauil» .lYid mintTab, . >0,000,000 

Manuiactui‘(‘s ami commerce 

ol'alUort,-, . . *200,000,000 

Dedurt taves ami 

localOurdens .t:»0,0tM»,000 
Interest of mort- 
gages . .■>0.000,000 

l;}0, 000,000 


Clear toiiaiionai in. lustre, X''^70,000,00() 

But if pricc.‘5 arc forced ilowii a half, 
\\hich, at the very loa^^t, may be anti- 
cipated, and in fact has already taken 
plaft, from llio. comhuud effect of 
free trade and a restricted currency, 
each at a fourth only, the 
account will ^laiul llius, — 

l/iml and niiiicral?. £ I .‘lO.ooo.ooO 

Maiuilactiuv.-', . Iooj)oo,0o0 

Total, . .flWKOOO.OOO 

Deduct f.jM’.. aiul 

rale.s . t:0O.o«M»,pOO 

Iiitoro>t of niort- 
gagc'j, , 50,000,000 

100,000,000 


t.'loar to !iatu>iial ir.d>i>ti}-, C1*JO,000,000 

Thus, by the operation of those 
changes, in money and commorce, 
which lower ]U‘ices a half the whole 
national income is reduced from 
t370, 000,000 to n 20,000,000, or 
less than a^thinl Such is the inevit- 
able effect of a great reduction of 
prices, in a community of wMch the 
major and more important part is 
still engaged in the work of produc- 
tion ; and such the illustration of tho 
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truth of the Marquis of Granby’s ob- 
servation, that, under such a reduction, 
tlie whole producing classes must lose 
more than they can by possibility 
gain, because their loss is upon their 
whole income, their gain only upon 
that portion of their means— seldom 
more than a half— which is spent on 
the purchase of articles, the cost of 
which is aflected by the fall of prices. 

The most decisive proof of the 
universality and general sense of this 
reduction of income and general dis- 
tress, is to be found in the efforts 
which Mr Cobden and the free- trade 
party are now making to effect a great 
reduction in the public expenditure. 
During the discussion (ni corn- law 
rc])eal, they told us that the change 
they advocated could make no sort of 
difference on the income of the -pro- 
ducing and agricultural classes, and 
that it would i)rodiice an addition to 
ilie income of the trading class(*s of 
il00,000,0i)0 a-year. Of course, the 
national and puldic re^^ources were to 
be greatly benefited by the change ; 
and it was under this belief adopted. 
Now, however, llidt ilie change ha< 
taken place, and its result lias been 
found to be a univorsnl embarrass- 
ment to all clas-os and interests, 
but especially to the commercial, 
they tnni round and toll us that this 
effect is inevitable* from the clianiP' 
prices — that the halcyon days of liigh 
rents and profits arc at an end, and 
that all that remains is for all classes 
to accommodate lliemselv(‘s the best 
way they can to the inevitable cliaiige. 
Tliej” projio'^c to begin witli Queen 
Victoria and the (liancelJor of the 
Kxchequei', iVoni whom tliey jirojiose 
to cut off i*]l,00n,f)00 a-yoarof in- 
coiue. Iiut lluy consifler this jier- 
fecily safe, because, as the aspi'Ct of 
things, belli abroad and in our colonial 
empire, is s<» singularly pacific, and 
l)cac(‘ and goodwill are so soon to 
jircvail among men, they think it will 
lx* soon possible to disband our troops, 
>ell our ships of war, and trust the 
stilling the passions and settling the 
dis])utes of nations and races to the 
great principles of justice ^id equity, 
v.liicli invariably regulate the pro- 
cee^dirigii of all pojmlar and democratic 
comm unities. W c say nothing of the 
probability of such a millennium soon 
arriving, or of the prognostics of ils 
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approach, which passing and recent 
events in India, Canada, France, Gcr- 
man}^ Hungary, Itcaly, Sicily, and 
Ireland, have afforded, or are afford- 
ing. We refer to them only as giving 
the most decisive proof that the free- 
traders have now themselves become 
sensible that their measures have pro- 
duced a general impoverishment of all 
classes, fi*om the head of the state 
downwards, and that a great reduc- 
tion of expenditui'e is unavoidable, if 
a general jiiiblic and private bank- 
ruptcy would be averted. 

ill truth, the jiroofs of this general 
impoverishment are now so mimerous 
and decisive, that they have brought 
conviction home to the minds of the 
most obdurate, and, with the excep- 
tion of the free-trade loaders or agi- 
tators — whose fanaticism is, of courst*. 
fixed and incurable — have produced a 
general distinist of the new principle.**. 
A few facts will place them in the 
most striking light. The greatest 
number of emigrants who had iirevi- 
ously sailed from the British shore.s 
w’as in 18{V,i, when they reached 
12P,000. But in the year" 1817, the 
.sacred year of free trade and a fetter<*d 
currency, they rose at onccto2r)8,270. 
In 1818 they were 218,000. The 
number this year is understood to 
be still greater, and composed al- 
most entirely, not of paupers — wlio, ol 
course, cannot got away — but of the 
better .sort of mechanics, tradesmen, 
and .small farmers, ho, under the new 
.system, find their incausorMibsisteneo 
dried up. The ]ioor-rate. in Knglaiid 
ha.s now risen to 7,‘ >00,000 ainiiially — 
as iniieli in iiomiunl amount us it was 
ill 1884. when the now poor-law was 
introdiic(*d by the Whig go^ ermnent, 
and, if the change in the valiu* of 
money is waken into ac<*omit, half as 
much more. A sc.vcnth of the. British 
empiric arc now supported in the two 
islands by the parish rates, and yet 
the deinand.s on jirivatc charity arc- 
hourly incrca.sing. C’rinie is univer- 
sally and rapidly on Ihc increase : in 
Ireland, where the commitments never 
before exceeded 21,f»00, they rose in 
1848 to 80,000. In England, in the 
same year, they were 80,00(» ; in 
Scotland, 4908; all a gTCat incrciwe 
over previous years. It is not surpris- 
ing crime was so prolific in a country 
where, in the preceding year, at least 
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250,000 persons died of famine^ in 
spite of the noble grant of £l 0,000,000 
from the British treasuiy for their 
support. AV c extract from the Stan- 
dard of Freedom the following sum- 
mary of some of the social results 
which have followed the adoption of 
liberal principles : — 

“ State OF Enoland. — One man in every 
ten, according to Sir J. Graham, a short 
time ago was in receipt of parish relief 
ill this country ; but now, it appears, 
from a return up to June last, it is not lU 
per cent, but 1 1 per cent of the popula- 
tion who receive parochial relief ; for the 
persons so relieved amount to 1,700,000 
out of 15,000,000. £7,000,000 was raised 
annually for the relief of the poor in 
England, and £500,000 in Scotland; and. 
taking the amount collected for and raised 
in Ireland at £1,000,057^ it makes a total 
of £0,400,f)/)7, as the sum levied annually 
in the British empire for the relief of the 
poor, or three times the cost of the civil 
goveruiiient, independently of the cost of 
the army and navy. Besides the regular 
standing force, there is the casual poor, a 
kind of disposable force, moving about 
and exhausting every parish they go 
llirongh. Tu 1015, there were l,7iU va- 
grants ill one part of the metropolis, and, 
in lb28, in the same district in London, 
they had increased to 10, OSH. In 11531?, 
the number was 35,(j00, which had in- 
creased, in 1 8 1 7, to 4 1 ,7 1 3. Alorcover, 
there is a certain di^trict south of the 
Thames, in wiiich,for the six months end' 
ing •Scpleniber IJllO, the number was 
Jo,53;j, and Avhich had increased, during 
the .simc .‘•ix inoiitlis in If. 1 7, to 41,l>37. 
And, ill the conuly of York, in one of the 
first iiiiioiis in the AVe^t Ixiding, in 1U3(;, 
one vagrant was relieved, and. in is 17, 
1,101. This alfordri a pretty strong, dark, 
and gloomy picture of the state of des- 
titution prevailing in this country.’' — 
Sfamfitnl of Frt'u^om, 

(iciK'riil as the distress is which, 
mulor the combined operations of free 
trade and a fettered currency, has 
been brought uiioii the country, there 
is one circumstance of pecnliar iinpor- 

di:xr. 


tance which has not liitherto, from tlio 
efforts of the free-traders to conceal 
it, met with the attention it deserves. 
This is the far greater amount of ruin 
and misery theyhave brouglit upon the 
commercial classes, who suppoi ted, 
than the agriculturists, who opposed 
them. The landed interest is only 
beginning to experience, in the pre- 
sent low prices, the depressing effects 
of free trade. The Irish famine has 
hitherto concealed or postponed them. 
Loudon is sufreriug, but not so much 
as tlie provincial towns, from its being 
the great place where the realised 
wealth of the country is spent. But 
the wliolc commercial classes in the 
inauunicturing towns have felt them 
for nearly two years in the utmost in- 
tensity. It is well know'll that, dur- 
ing that short period, one-ha\f of tlie 
wealtli realised, and in coiu’se of reali- 
sation, in Alancli ester, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, and Olasgow', has perished. 
There i'i no man practically acqnaintcd 
with these cities wiio W'ill dispute that 
fact, 'fhe poor-rates of (Glasgow, 
w'hich, five years ago, did not exceed 
a-yoar for the parlinmentarx 
city, have nW reached viz. 

Glasgow parish, . £. 00,000 

Baronv, . . . 70,000 

Gorbiiis, . . . 10,000 


♦ .£' 200,000 
The sales by shop-keepers in llu-e 
tow’n.< have not, daring three year-^. 
been a third of their average amount. 
All tlie witnesses examined btfoiv the 
l.ords’ commit lec on the public di<- 
tress, describe this panic of auiuinu 
as inlinitely exceeding in duration 
and severity anything previously expe- 
rienced ; alid the state of matters, and 
the iuton.-^ity of the shock given to 
public credit, may be judged of by the 
ftdlowlng entries a.s to the state of the 
Bank of England in eliino 1815 and 
October 1817, when the law' w as .sus- 
pended : — 

184.5. 


Dato. 

1>M'E IlEl*ART3IEXT. 

! 

JUVKIXtiPKl’.»nT.MKST. 1 

_ 1 

Notes Issued. 

(jiolU anil Silxur 
JliiIliiHi. 

Nolft in JltNorve. 

Cold .and Silver 
Coin. 

^ • 

Juno 7 

- 14 
— • 21 

— 28 

£2.0,732,000 
‘ 20,017,000 
! 30,051,000 

30,017,000 

•CIS, 7 W, 000 
7,000 
1G,0.')1,000 
16,0t7,0«0 

.£0,382,000 

0,854,000 

0,837.000 

0,717,000 

.•C77!),0O(i 

09(5,000 

1 .«S7,W0 
! .^r.4,oofi 

i 
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October 1847. 


Date. 

IssiiK Dbpartmbnt. 

Banking Dkpartmbnt. 

Notes Issued. 

Gold and Silver 
Dullion. 

Notes in Reserve. 

Gold and Silver 
Coin. 

Oct. 2 

— 9 

- 16 
— 21 

— 30 i 

1 

£22,121,000 

21.961.000 

21.989.000 

21.865.000 

22.009.000 

^eo, I -21, 000 

7.901.000 

7.909.000 

7.803.000 

8.009.000 ! 

£3,409,000 

3.321.000 

2.630.000 

1.547.000 

1.176.000 

<0443,000 

447.000 

441.000 

447.000 

429.000 


CommcrcitU Crisis, 2d edition, 132 -138. 


Thus, such was the severity of the 
panic, anil the contraction of the cur- 
rency, consequent on the monetary 
laws and the operation of free trade 
in grain, that the nation w'as all but 
rendered bankrupt, and half its traders 
unqiicstionabiy were so, when there 
were still eight millions of sovereigns 
in the issue department of the bank 
which could not be touched, while 
the reserve of notes in tlie banking 
department had sunk from nearly 
.^10,000,000, in 1845, to £1,100,000! 

So portentous a state of things, 
fraught as it necessarily was with 
utter ruin to n great part of the best 
interests in the empire, was certainly 
not contemplated by Iho eoinniercial 
classes, when they embarked in the 
crusade of free trade against the pru- 
uuctivc interests. It might have been 
long of coming on, and certainly wouhl 
never liavc sot in with half the seve- 
rity wiiicli actually occurred, had it 
not been that, not content with the 
project of forcing down i)nce3 by 
means of the niirostricled admission 
of foreign produce, they at tlie same 
time sought to augment their (iwn 
fortinios by restricting the currency. 
It was the double ju-ojirt^ beyond all 
question, which proved their ruin. 
They began and llattered Ihemselvos 
they would play out successfully the 
game of bfgt/dr nvj netghluntr,''* but 
by pushing tlicir measures too fur, it 
turned into one of “ hefjgnr ourselces.^^ 
Jt w'as the double strain of free trade 
and a fettered currency which brought 
such embarrassment on the commer- 
cial classes, as it w\as the donblc strain 
of the Spanish and KlTssian wars 
wnkh^roved the destruction ofXapo- 
!con. Jt w'ould appear to be a general 
hw of nature, that great measures of 
injustice cannot be carried into execu- 
tion, either by communities or single 


men, without, vindicating the justice 
of the Diviiic administration, by 
bringing down upon themselves the 
very ruin which they have designed 
for others. 

'Hie free-traders say that there is 
no general reaction against their prin- 
ciples, and that the formation id a 
government on protectionist prin- 
ciples U at present impossible. AVo 
shall not inquire, and have not the 
means of knowing, whether or not 
this .statement is well founded. We 
are willing to accept the statement as 
true, and w'e perceive a great social 
revolution, accompanied with infinite 
pro.scnt sutlering, but most important 
ultimate residts, growing from tlicir 
obstinate adherence to their principles 
ill deJianco of tin* lessons of experience. 
llie free-troders urv ndth fhvir otrn 
hands desh ogitnj the romniendal .v, 
u'hu'h had aiuiuired an audio jnejiuti- 
thrancr in the sjufe. T4h\v must work 
*out their ow'ii punishment before they 
abjure tlicir principles. Every day a 
tViMV trading mcreliant or shopk(‘epi-r 
is sw'opt into the (iazrttr, and his 
family cast down to tlie humblest 
ranks in .soi iety. 'Fliey go ilow’n like 
the Fifth Monarchy men when e\.- 
pellcd the House of Commons by the 
bayonets of (,'romwell, or the (/iron- 
dists when led to the scaifold by the. 
Jacobins, chanting hymns in honour 
of their iirinciplos wdien perishing from 
Ihcir effects : — 

“They aro true; tD the huil of their hlood and 
their hreath. 

And, liko nnpers, dojceud to tlic harvest of 
«k*ath," 

lint tlii.s constancy of individuals 
wdicn Riiflcring under the measures 
they themselves have introduced, 
liowe.vcr curious and respectable as a 
.specimen of the unvarying effect of 
fanaticism, whether religious or social, 
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on the human mind, cannot perma- 
nently arrest the inarch of events ; it 
cannot stop the effect'of their own 
measures, any more than the courage 
of the Highlanders in 1715 could pre- 
vent the final extinction of the Jacobite 
cause. Let them adhere to free trade 
and a fettered currency as they like, 
the advocates of the new measures are 
daily and hourly losing their influence. 
Money constitutes the sinews of war 
not less in social than in national 
contests. No cause can be long vic- 
torious whicbiis linked to that worst 
of allies, Insolvency. In two years 
the mercantile classes have destroyed 
one-half of their own wealth ; in two 
years more, oiic-lialf of what remains 
will be gone. Crippled, discredited, 
ruined, beat down by foreign compe- 
tition, exhausted by the failure of 
domestic supplies, the once powerful 
mercantile body of England will be 
prostrate in the dust. All other classes, 
of course, will be suffering from their 
fall, but none iti the same degree as 
themselves. It is not improbable that 
the land may regain its appro[irlate 
influence in the state, bj’ the ruin which 
their own insane measures have brought 
upon its oppressors. No one will 
regret the lamentable cunsecpienci.'s of 
such a chiingo, already far advanced 
in its progress, more than ourselves, 
who have uniformly foretold its ad- 
vent, and strenuously resisted the coiii- 
inercial and monetary changes ndiich, 
amidst shouts of triimiph from the 
wdiole 1/iberal party, were sihmtly 
but certainly iiKluelug these results. 

Confounded .at such a series of 
events, so widely different from what 
they anticipated and had ])redicted 
from their measures, the free-traders 
have no resoure.e but to lay them all 
on two extcru.al causes, for which they 
are not, as they conceive, responsible: 
these causes arc, the Fi*euch and Ger- 
man revolutions, and the potato ffimiue 
In Ireland. 

That the revolutions on the conti- 
nent of Eiiro])e Jiave materially affect- 
ed the market for the produce of 
British industry, in the countries wliera 
they have occurred, is indeed certain ; 
but are the Liberals entitled to shako 
themselves free from the consequences 
of these convulsions? Have we not, 
for the last thirty years, becy labour- 
ing incessantly to euconrage and ex- . 
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tend revolution in all the adjoining 
states? Did we not insidiously and 
basely sup])ort the revoluthms in 
South America, and call a new world 
into existence to redress the balance 
of the old? Was not the result of 
that monstrous and iniquitous inter- 
ference in support of the rebels in an 
allied state, to induce the dreadful 
monetary catastrophe of December 
1825, the severest, till that of 1847, 
ever experienced in modern Europe V 
Did we not, not merely instantly re- 
cognise the French revolutions of 1S?>0 
and 1 848, but lend our powerful aid and 
countenance to extend the laudable 
example to the adjoining states ? Did 
we not join with Franco to prevent 
the King of the Netherlands from re- 
gaining the command of Flanders in^ 
1832, and blockade the Scheldt while' 
Marshal Gerard bombarded Antwerp? 
Did we not conclude the (iuadmplc 
Alliance to effect the revolutionising 
of Spain and Fortngal, and bathe both 
countries for four years with blood, to 
establish revolutionary queens on both 
the thrones in the Peninsula? Have 
we not intercepted the armament of 
the King of Naples against Sicily, by 
Admiraf Parker’s fleet, and aided the 
insurgents in that isLaiid with arms 
from the Tower? Did we not inter- 
f(‘re to arrest the victorious columns 
of lladetsky at Turin, but never move 
a step to chock Charles Albert 
on tlic Miucio? Did wo not ^ule 
with revolutionary Prussia against tin* 
Danes, and aid in launching PioNono 
into that frantic career vliicli has 
spread such ruin through (ho Italian 
peninsula? Have we not all but lost 
the confidence of our old ally, Austria, 
from our notorious intrigues to en- 
courage the furious divisions which 
have torn that noble empire? Nay, 
have we not been so enamoured of 
revolution, that'wo could not avoid 
showinga p.artiality forit in on r own do- 
minions — rewarding and enioiiraging 
O‘ronnell, and alio wingmonster meet- 
ings, till by tlio neglect of Irish in- 
dustry we landed them in famine, and 
by the fanningmf Irish passions brought 
them np to rebellion ; — and estalffish-* 
ing a constitution in Canada ^dch 
gave a decided majority in parliament 
to an alien and rebel race, and, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, giving the colo- 
nial administration to the v^ry party 

I - 
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whom, ten years ago, the loyalists put 
down with true British spirit at the 
pointof the bayonet? All this we have 
done, and have long been doing, with 
impunity ; and now that the consequen- 
ces of such multifarious sins have fallen 
upon us, in the suflering which revo- 
lution has at last brought upon the 
British empire, the Liberals turn round 
and seek to avoid the responsibility of 
the dissistcrs produced by their inter- 
nal policy, by throwing it on the ex- 
ternal events which they themselves 
have induced. 

Then as to the Irish famine of 1846, 
it is rather too much, after the lapse of 
three years, to go on ascribing the 
general distress of tlie empire to a 
partial failure of a particular crop, 
which, after all, did not exceed the 
loss of a twentieth part of the annual 
agricultural produce of the British 
Islands. But if the free-traders* prin- 
ciples had been well founded, this 
failure in Ireland should have been the 
greatest possible blessingto their party 
in the state, because it immMately ef- 
fected that transference of the purchase 
of a part of the national food from 
home to foreign cultivators, which is 
the very thing the}'* hold out as such an 
advantage, and likely in an especial 
manner to enlarge the foreign market 
for our manufactures. It induced the 
importation of Ji 30,000,000 worth of 
foreign grain in three months : that, 
on the principles of the free-traders, 
should have put all our manufacturers 
in activity, and placed the nation in 
the third heaven. Disguise it as you 
will, the Irish potato-rot was but an 
anticipation, .somewhat more sudden 
than they expected, of the free^trade 
rot^ which was held out as a certain 
panacea for all the national evils. And 
now, when free trade and a restricted 
currency have not proved quite so 
great a blessing as they anticipated, 
the free-traders turn round and lay 
it all on the substitution of foreign 
importation for domestic production 
in Ireland, when that very substitu- 
tion is the thing they have, by abolish- 
ing the com laws, laboured to effect 
over the whole empire. 

Thbii as to the state of Ireland, which 
has at length reached the iiresent 
unparalleled crisis of difficulty and 
suffering, the conduct of the Liberals 
ha.s been,' if possible, still more incon- 
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sistent and self-condemnatory. For 
half a century past, they have been 
incessantly ddblaiming on the mild, 
inoffensive, siiid industrious character 
of the Irish race; upon their iuhereut 
loyalty to the throne ; and upon the 
enormous iniquity of British rule, 
which had brought the wliolo misfor- 
tunes under which they were labour- 
ing on that virtuous people. Nothing 
but equal privileges, Catholic emanci- 
pation, parliamentary reform, burgh 
reform, and influence at Dublin Castle, 
we were told, were rei|uired to set 
everything right, and render Ireland 
as i)eaceable and prosperous as any 
part of the British domiiiioiis. The 
conduct of Janiiis I. and Cromwell, 
in planting Saxon and Protestant 
colonics in Ulster, was in an essential 
manner held up to detestation, 
as one of the chief causes of the 
social and religious divisions which 
had ever since distracted the country. 
Weil, the Liberals have given all 
these things to the Irish. For 
twenty years, the island has been 
governed entirely on these prin- 
ciples. They have got Catholic 
emancipation, a reduction of the Pro- 
testant church, national education, 
corporate reform, parliamentary re- 
form, monster meetings, ceaseless 
agitation, and, in fact, all the objects 
for which, in connnou with the Liberal 
party iii^ Great Jiritain, they have so 
long contended. And what has been 
the result? Is it that pauperism lias 
disappeared, industry Nourished, divi- 
sions died away, prosperity become 
general? So far from it, divisions 
never have been so bitter, di.ssension 
never so general, misery so grinding, 
suffering so uiiivcrsal, since the British 
standards, under Henry IL, seven 
centuries ago, first approached their 
shores. A rebellion has broken out ; 
anarchy and agitation, by turning the 
p(;oplc aside from industry, have termi- 
nated in famine ; and even the stream 
of English charity seems driedup, from 
the immensity of the suffering to be re- 
lieved, and the ingratitude with which 
it has heretofore been received. And 
what do the Liberals now do ? Why, 
they put it all down to the score of tho 
incurable indolence and heedlcssiiess 
of the Celtic race, which nothing can 
eradicate, and cordially support Sir 
K. Peers proposal to plant English 
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colonics in Connaught, exactly similar 
to CromweWs in Ulster^ so long the 
object of Liberal hatred and declama- 
tion ! Tliey tell us now that the na- 
tive Irish arc irreclaimable helots, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
and incapable of iinproveiiient till 
directed by Saxon heads and support- 
ed by the produce of Saxon hands. 
They forget that it is these very helots 
whom they represented as such im- 
maculate and valuable subjects, the 
victims of Saxon injustice and Ulster 


misrule. They forget that English ca- 
pitalists and farmers would long since 
have migrated to Ireland, and induced 
corn cultivation in its western and 
southern provinces, were it not that 
Jylbcral agitation kept the people in a 
state of menacing violence, and Libe- 
ral legislation took away all prospect 
of remunerating prices for their grain 
produce. And thus much for the 
Crowning of the Column of Free 
Trade, and Crushing of the Pedestal 
of the Nation. 


POSTbCaiPT. 


The discussion on the Canadi<an 
question, in the House of Lords, has 
had one good effect. It has elicited 
from Lord Lyndhurst a most powerful 
and able speech, in the best style of 
that great judge and distinguished 
statcsiiian's oratory ; and it has caused 
Lord Campbell to make an exhibition 
of s])lccu, ill-humour, and bad taste, 
whicli his warmest friends must have 
beheld with regret, and which was 
alone wanting to show the cogent 
effect which Lord Lyiulhurst’s speech 
had made on tlie house. Of the 
nature of Lord Campbell’s attack on 
that able and venerable judge, .second 
to none who ever sat in West- 
iniustcr Hall for judicial ])ower and 
forensic elociucncc, some idea may be 
formed from the observations iu reply 
of l^ord Stanley : — 

1 must say for myself, and I think I 
may say for the rest of the house, and not 
with the exception of noble lords on the 
opposite side of it, that they listened to 
that able, lucid, and powerful speech 
(Lord Lyudhurst’s] with a feeling of 
anything but pain- a feeling of admira- 
tion at the power of language, the uiidh 
iniiiished clearness of intellect' - (cheers) 
— the conciseness and force with which 
my noble and learned friend grappled 
with the arguiiieuts before him, and 
w)iicb,while on the one hand they showed 
that age had in no degree impaired the 
vigour of that power, on the other added 
to the regret at the announcement he 
made of his Intention so seldom to occupy 
the attention of the house. (Hear, bear.) 
Bat I should have thought that if there 
were one feeling it was impossible for any 
man to entertain after hearing that 
speech, it would be a feeling in any way 
akin to that which led the noble and 


learned lord to have introduced his answer 
to that speech by any unworthy taunts. 
(Loud cheers.) His noble and learned 
friend’s high position and great experi- 
eucA^, his high character and eminent 
ability, might have secured liiiu in the 
honoured decliuc of his course from any 
such unworthy taunts — (great cheering) 
— as the noble and learned lord has not 
thought it beneath him on such an occa- 
sion to address to such a man. (Renewed 
cheering.) If the noble and learned lord 
listened with pain to the able statement 
of my noble and loanicd friend, sure am 1 
that there is no friend of the noble and 
learned lord wlio must not have listened 
with deeper pain to what fell from him 
on this occa&iou.” — Times, 20th June 
1«49. 

And of the feeling of the country, 
on this uncalled-for and unprovoked 
attack, an estimate may be fprmed 
from the following passage of the 
Turns on the subject : — This debate 
has also recalled to the scene of hia 
former triumphs the undiininisbed 
energy and vigorous eloquence of 
Lord Lyndhurst. That it supplied 
Lord C’ami>bcll with the opportunity 
of making a series of remarks in the 
worst possible taste on that aged and 
distinguished peer is, we suspect, a 
matter on which neither the leaned 
lord nor any of his colleagues will bo 
disposed to look back with satisfac- 
tion.”— yVwc.s 22d June 1849. 

What Lord Campbell says of LoM 
Lyndhurst ii, that he was once a Li- 
beral and he has now bccoino^a Con- 
servative : that the time was wften he 
would have supported such a bill as 
that which the Canadian paTliament 
tendered to I.iord Elgin, and that now 
he opposes it. There is no doubt of 
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the fact : experience has taught him 
the errors of his early ways ; he has 
not stood all day gazing at the east 
because the sun rose there in the 
morning — he has looked around him, 
and seen the consequences of those 
delusive visions in which, in common 
with most men of an sirdent tempera- 
ment, he early indulged. In doing 
so, he has made the same change 
as Pitt and Chatham, as Burke 
and Mackintosh, as Windham and 
Brougham, as Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Southey. There are men of a 
ditferent stamp — men whom no expe- 
rience can teach, and no facts wean 
from error— who retain in advanced 
life the prejudices and passions of 
their youth, and signalise declining 
years by increased personal ambition 
and augmented party spleen. 'What- 
ever Lord Lyndhurst maybe, he is 
not one of them. He has not won his 
retiring allowance by a week’s service 
in the Court of Chancery. He can 
look back on a life actively spent in 
the public service, and enjoy in his 
declining years the pleasing reflection, 
that the honours and fortune he has 
won are but the just meed of a nation’s 
gratitude, for important public services 
long and admirably performed. 

The Canadian question, itself, on 
which ministers so narrowly escajied 
shipwreck in the House of Peers (by 
a majority of turek) aj)pears to us 
to lie within a very small compass. 
Cordially disapproving as we do of 
tho^ bill for indeimiifying the rebels 
which the Canudian ministry intro- 
duced and the Canadian parliament 


passed, we yet cannot see that any 
blame attaches to Lord Elgin per- 
sonally for giving the consent of 
government to the bill. Bo the bill 
good or bad, just or unjust, it had 
passed the legislature by a large majo- 
rity, and Lord Elgin would not have 
been justified in withholding his con- 
sent, any more than Queen Victoria 
would have been in refusing to pass 
the Navigation Laws Bill. The pass- 
ing of disagreeable and often unjust 
laws, by an adverse majority, is a great 
evil, no doubt ; but it is an evil in- 
herent in popular and responsible 
government, for which the Canadian 
loyalists equally with the Canadian 
rebels contended. Let our noble 
brethren in Canada reflect on this. 
The Conservatives of England have 
fur long seen a scries of measures 
pass the legislature, which they 
deem destructive to the best interests 
of their country ; but they never 
talked of separating from their Liberal 
fellow-citizens on that account, or 
blamed the Queen Ixjcause she affixed 
the royal assent to their bills. They 
are content to lot time develop the 
consequences of these acts; and mean- 
while they direct all their efforts to 
enlighten their countrymen on the 
subject, and, if possibles regain a pre- 
ponderance in tlie legislature for their 
own party. The Canadian loyalists, 
second to none in the British empire 
in courage, energy, and public spirit, 
will doubilm see, when the heat of 
the contest is over, that it is by such 
conduct that they will best discharge 
their duty to their country. 


Printed Itjf William Plachcood and .Srw, Edinburgh, 
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CIIAKLItS LAMB. 


To Charles Lamb .shall be allotted 
— general assent ha.s already assigned 
it to him, and we have' no tvish to 
dispute his claim — a <|uict, quaint 
niche, apart to Idmself, in isoine odd 
nook or corner in the great temple of 
English literature. It .shall be carved 
from the .solid oak, and decorated witli 
(rothic tracery; but where Madonnas 
and angels ordinarily appear, there 
.shall be all manner of langliing cherubs 
—one amongst them disgui.sed as a 
chimney- .vitveyA — with abundance of 
sly and humorous devices. Some snch 
niches or stalls may occasionally be 
.seen in old c^cdral.s, sharing the 
eternity of the wuctnre, and drawing 
the peculiar regard of the curious and 
loitering visitor. Yon arc startled to 
tind a raeny device, and a wit by no 
means too reverential, side by Vide 
with the ideal form.s of Catholic piety. 
Yon approach to examine the solemn- 
looking carving, and find, ])erh.aps, a 
fox clothed in priestly raiment — teach- 
ing, in his own wity, divers lessons of 
morality to the bears and geese. Such 
venerable and (iothic drollery sus- 
pends for a moment, but hardly mar's, 
the serious and sedate feelings which 
the rest of the structui'e, and the other 
sculptured iigures of the place, ai'e 
designed to excite. 

Some such pccnliar piaco amongst 
our literary worthies seems, as wo 
have said, to be assigned by general 


consent to Charles Lamb, nor arc we 
about to gainsay his right to this 
position, lie h.as all the genius that 
could comport with oddity, and all 
the oddity that could amalgamate witli 
genius. With a range of thought 
most singularly contracted, consider- 
ing tlie times in which he lived, and 
the men by whom he was sniTOunded, 
he has contrived, by a charming 
snbtlely of obscrv.ation, and a most 
fclicitons hnroonr, to make ns in love 
even with that contractediicss itself, 
which in another would be despised, 
as evidencing a sluggishness and ob- 
tusenoss of mind, rerhaps there are 
few writers who could be named, of 
tliesc later days, on whose peculiar 
merit.s there is so little diftei’cucc of 
opinion. A.s a poet, lie was, at nil 
events, iuod’ensive, and his mediocrity 
has been pardoned him in favour of 
that genius he displayed as the hii- 
morons and critical essayist. The 
publication of bis letters, too, has 
materially added* to ids reputation, 
and confirmed him as a favourite with 
all to whom his lambent and playfni 
wit bad already made iiim known and 
e.stecmcd. Wc are not aware, thcrc- 
tbre, that wc hare anything to dispute, 
or essentially to modify, in the ver- 
dict passed by popular opinion on this 
writer. Yet something may remain 
to be said to«ssist in appreciating and 
Jiscriminating his peculiar dierits as 
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;i humorist — something to point out 
where praise is due, and something to 
draw the limits of that praise. More- 
over, his biograpliy, as presented to 
us by Mr Taltburd, claims some no- 
tice ; disclosing, as it does, one of the 
saddest tragedies, and one of the 
noblest acts of heroism, which ever 
'afflicted and dignified the life of a man 
of lettei-s. "JHiis biography is also 
written l>y one who is himself distin- 
guished in the literary world, who 
was an intimate friend of Lamb, and 
personally acquainted with those lite- 
rary characters by whom Lamb had 
surrounded himself, and who arc hen* 
grouped around him. Upon the whole, 
therefore, the Lifr and WrUintjii of 
Efia, though a subject which no longer 
wears the gloss of novelty, still invites 
and may repay attention. 

^Ve hardly know whether to rcgiTt 
it as a disadvantage to us, on the 
present occasion, that we never en- 
joyed the slightest acquaintance >vitli 
Charles Lamb, or indeed with any of 
those literary friends amongst whom 
lie lived. VVe never saw this bland 
humorist; we never heard that half- 
provoking, half-pleasing stutter, which 
awakened anticipation whilst it de- 
layed enjoyment, «nnd added zesb to . 
the witticism which it threatenwV to ' 
mar, and wdiich it had held baeJi, for 
a moment, only to project with the 
happier impetus. NVe never had be- 
fore us, in bodily presence, that .«ilight, 
black-coated figure, and those antique 
and cnriously-gaitered legs, W'hich, wo 
have also been assured, contributed 
their part to the inofistible etfect of 
liis kindly humour. 4Ve never even i 
knew tliose who had seen and talkbrl 
with him. To us he i.s a purely his- 
toric figure. So, too, of his biographer 
— wrliich argues oufselves to be sadly ‘ 
unknown — we have no other know-* 
lodge than what runs about bruited in 
the world ; even his displays of elo- 
quence, forensic or parliamentary, wo 
iiavc net'cr had an opportunity of 
hearing; we know Jiira only by his 
w ritings, and by that title we have 
often heard bcstow'od on him, the 
amiable author of font — to which? 
amiajiirify we refer, because to thi.s' 
we must attribute, we suppose, a large .. 
portion of that too laudatory criticism 
which, in these volumes, he bestows ' 
po Invjshly and diflTiisely. We cannot, . 


therefore, bring to our subject any of 
those vivid reminiscences, anecdotes, 
or details which personal acquaintance 
supplies. But, on the other hand, wo 
have no bias wdiatcver to contend 
against, w hether of a friendly or hos- 
tile description, in respect of any of 
the literary characters whom wo may 
have occasion to speak of. Had they 
all lived in the rcigu of good Queen 
Anno, they could not havT been more 
remote from our piTSonal sympathies 
or antipathies. 

It is probably known to most of 
oiir readers that wIkmi, shortly after 
the decease of Charles Lamb, his 
letters were given to the world >vil!i 
some biographical notices, then* were 
circumstances which imposed silence 
«>n certain passages of his life, ami 
which obliged the editor to withhold 
a certain portion of the letters. That 
sister, in fact, was still alive whose 
lamentable liistory was so intimately 
• blended wi(h the career of Lamb, and 
an allusion to her unfortunate tragedy 
W'oulil have bt‘en cruel in any one, luid 
in an intimate friend utterly impos- 
sible. 8eri(»aiit Taltburd had no other 
coiu'se than to leave the gap or hiatus 
in the biography, ami cover it up and 
conceal it as well as might be, from 
the eyes of siicii readers as were not 
better informed from otli(‘r sources. 
Upon the decease of that sifter, Ihen^ 
no longer existed aiijynouvc r«>r this 
silene<c and, indet* shortly alter 
this event, tlic whole narrative was 
re\ealed by a wribu- in the British 
1 (innrtvrhf Jitrittr. who liad himsidf 
waited till Uien before he permitted 
himself to disclose it, and by its dij- 
closnre do an act of justi^ to the 
moral character of Lamb. Mr Tal- 
fourd w'as. therefore, called upon to 
complete his biographical notice, and 
also the publication of the letters. 
This he did in the? two volumes en- 
titlcjd Jw/ral Jlff??toria/j^. tVc. 

As a separate and subsidiary publi - 
cation became inevitable, and as pro- 
bably the oxigejiries of the iratle re- 
quired that it should be of a certain 
bulk and substance, wc suppose we 
must rather commiserate Mr Tal- 
fourd than cast any blame upon him 
for the manifest diffleuity he has had. 
to fill thes<%^ two volumes of Final 
Memorials. One of them would have 
Iwen sufficient for all that be had to 
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communicate, or that it was wise to 
add. Many of the letters of Lamb 
here printed are such as he harl very 
properly laid aside, in the first in- 
stance, not becaase they trenched upon 
too delicate Iground, but because they 
were wliolly uninteresting, lie haid 
very correctly said, in what, for dis- 
tinction’s sake, we will call 2%e Life — 
^‘1 have thought it better to omit 
much of this verbal criticism, which, 
not very interesting in itself, is un- 
intelligible without a contemporary 
reference to the ]X)oiiis which are its 
f-ubject.” — (P. 12.) Now we cannot, 
of course, undertake to say that the 
letters given us hero are precisely 
those which he speaks of as being 
wisely reje<ited on the former occa- 
sion, but wo know that there was the 
same good reason for this rejection, 
fur they an* occupied witli a verbal 
eritieism utterly nnintcn*.sting. Surely 
vrhat neither illustrates a man’s life, 
WOY adds a tittle to bis literary repu- 
tation, ought not to be allowed to 
eneumber for ever, as with a dead 
ueight, the collected works of an 
author. The mischief is, that, if mate- 
ri ils of this kiml are once published, 
('vtiy succeetling editor finds it in- 
oumbr‘Ut on him to reprint tlieuj, lest 
his edition should be thought less 
perfect than others, and thus there is 
IK* getting rid ot' tlie lifeless and bur- 
densome iuereinent. It is otlierwise 
with another poftiou of these two 
volumes, the .sketches of tlie contcin- 
])Oriiries am I frieiuN of Lamb, which 
Mr S<?rie.aut 'ralfourd, or any future 
editor, can either retrench, omit, or 
enlarge, at his option. 

Ill the next edition that is published 
id* the work.'^ of Lamb, we ho]H' the 
editor may be persuaded altogether 
to recast his materials. The bio- 
graphy should be kept apart, and not 
interspersi'd pit*cemeal amongst the 
letters, 'riiis is an arraugemonl, the 
most provoking and irritating to tlic 
reader that could have been devised. 
Let us have all the biography at once, 
and then sit down and enjoy the 
letters of Lamb. Why be incessantly 
)>aiidicd from the one to the other ? 
Few of the letters need any explana- 
tion ; if they do, the briefest note at 
the head or at the foot would be suffi- 
cient. Not to add, that, if it is wished 
to refer to any event in the biogi’apliy, 


one does not know where to look for 
it. And, apropos of this matter of 
reference, it may be just worth men- 
tioning that the present volume is 
divided into Parts^ and the parts so 
paged, that any reference to a passage 
by the number of the page is almost 
useless. The numbers recommence 
some half-dozen times in the course 
of the volume ; so that if you are 
referred to page 50, you may find five 
of them — you may find page 50 five 
times over befons you come to the 
right one. For which reason we shall 
dispense ourselves, in respect to this 
volume, with our usual punctuality of 
reference, for the reference must be 
laboriously minute, a)ul even then 
wdll impose a iroiiblesome search. In 
the mere and humble task of editing, 
the Serjeant has been by no means 
fortunate. 

L^ing about in such confusion as ' 
the fractions of the biography do at 
present, wc shall perhaj>s be rendering 
a slight service if we bring together 
from the two difterent public:Uion.s 
the leading events of the life of Lamb. 

FharJos Lamb,” says the first 
publication, was born bn the I8tli 
February 1775, in Crown-office Row, 
in the Tmior Temple, where bo spent 
tin* fiiNt seven years of his life.” At 
the age of se^^*n ho was presented to 
the schoid of ChrisCs Hospital, and 
there remained till his fifteenth year. 
His .'•weetness of disposition rendered 
liim a gi'iieral favourite. From one 
of hi.s schoolfellows we have the fol- 
lowing account of him : — “ Lamb/’ 
.‘^nys Mr Lc (rrice, Hals'S an amiable, 
gentle boy, wry sensible, and keenly 
ob^ervillg, indulged by his school- 
fellows and by his master, on account 
of his infirmity of speech. His ooun- 
tonance was'miUl; his complexion 
clear brown, with an expression which 
might lead you to think that he was of 
Jewish descent. Ilis eyes were not 
each of the same ctdonr— one was 
lia/.ol, the other had spock.s of gi-ay 
in the mis, mingled as we see red 
spots in the bloodstone. His step was 
]>hw1igradc, (Mr Le Grice must be a 
zoologist — La^pb would liave smiled 
to hear liiinself so scientifically de-« 
scribed,) which made his walk Slow 
and peculiar, adding to the staid ap- 
pearance of his figure. I never heard 
his name mentioned without the 
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addition of Charles, although, as there 
was no other boy of the name of 
Lamb, the addition was unnecessary ; 
but there was an implied kindness In 
it, and it was a proof that his gentle 
manner excited that kindness.” Mr 
Lc Gnce adds that, in the sketch Lamb 
gave in his Recolleciwns of Christ's 
Hospital^ he drew a faithful portrait of 
himself. “ While others were all fire 
and play, he stole along with all the 
self- concentration of a young monk.” 
He had, in fact, only passed from 
cloister to cloister, and, during the 
holidays, it was in the Temple that he 
found his home and his only place of 
recreation. This cloistering-in of his 
mind was the early and constant 
peculiarity of his life. lie would have 
made an excellent monk ; in those 
good old times, be it understood, when 
it was thought no groat scandal if 
there was a well-supplied cellarage 
umlcnieatli the cloister. 

After quitting Christ’s Hospital, he 
was employed for some time in the 
South Sea House, but on the Titli April 
1702 obtained that appointment in the 
a^'countant’s oflicc in the East ludia 
Company which was his stay and 
.support, ill more souses than one,^ 
through life. 

A little anecdote is here introduced, 
which strikes us as very characteristic. 
It reveals the humorist, ready to 
appreciate and promote a jest even at 
ids own expense, and at the easy 
sacrifice of his own dignity or sell- 
rospect : but it reveals someth ing 
more and sadder; it seems to betray a 
broken, mclaucJlRly spirit, that w'as'no 
longer disposed to contend for its claim 
to respect from others. “ In the first 
year of his clerkship,” says Mr Le 
I i rice, ^‘Lamb spent the evening of 
the 5th November with some of his 
former schoolfellows, who, being 
amused with the particularly large and 
flapping brim of ids roiiiul hat, pinned 
it up on the sides in the form of a 
cocked hal. Lamb made no alteration 
in it, but walked home iu his usual 
sauntering gait towards the Temple. 
As he was going down Ludgatc Hill, 
some gay young men^ who seemed 
•not to have passed the London Tavern 
without resting, exdaimod, ‘ The 
veritable Guy! — no man of straw 1* 
and with this exclamation they took 
liim up, making a chair with their ; 


arms, carried him, seated him on a 
post in St Paul’s Churchyard, and 
there left him. This story Lamb told 
so seriously, that the truth of it was 
never doubted. He wore his three* 
cornered hat many evenings, and re- 
tained the name of Guy ever after. 
Like Nym, he quietly sympathised in 
the fim, and seemed to say ‘ that was 
the humour of it.’” Some one may 
suggest that probably Lamb was him- 
self in the same condition, on this 5t1i 
of November, as the yoqng men “ who 
had not passed the London Tavern 
without resting,” and that therefore all 
peculiar significance of the anecdote, 
as it bears upon hia character and dis- 
position, is entirely lost, lint Lamb 
relates the story himself, and after- 
wards, and when there is no| question 
of sobriety, quietly acquiesces a ml 
participates in the {ibsiinl joke played 
upon himself. 

At this time his most constant com- 
panion was one Jem Wliitc, who wrote 
some imaginary “ Letters of John 
FalstafiV’ These letters Lamb went 
about all his life }H*aising, and causing 
9 thers to praise, ^ but seems never to 
$ave found nuy^osie to share his 
admiration. As even Mr I'alfourd 
has not a good word to throw away 
upon the literary merits of Jem White, 
we may safely conclude that Lanil/'^ 
friendsliip liad in this instaiico quite 
overruled liis critical Judgment. 

Rut the associate and friend who 
really exercised a permanent and 
formative influence upon his mind, 
was a man of a very diflerent stamp 
—Samuel J'aylor Coleridge. Tli(*y 
had been schoolfellows at Cliri.st'.s 
Hospital, and, though no particular 
intimacy existed at that time, tin*, 
circumstance formed a foundation for 
a future friendship. “ While C(i1c- 
ridge,” writes Mr Talfourd, “ remain- 
ed at the university, they met occa- 
sionally on his visits to liondon ; and 
when he quitted it and came to town, 
full of mantling hopes and glorious 
schemes, Lamb became his admiring 
disciple. The scene of tiieso happy 
meetings was a little public-house, 
called the Salutation mid Cat^ in the 
neighbourhood of Smithfield, where 
they used to sup, and remain long 
after they had ‘ heai*d the chimes at 
midnight.’” 

These suppera at the Salutation ami 
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Cat, in Smithfield, seem to carry back 
tiia imagination far beyond the period 
hero alluded to ; they seem to trans- 
port us to the times of Oliver Gold- 
smith, or to take us across the water 
into Germany, where poetry and < 
philosophy may still occasionally find 
refuge in the beer-shop. They were 
always remembered by Lamb as the 
brightest spots of his life. I think 
1 hear you agiiiii,” he says, writiug to 
Coleridge. “ I imagine to myself the 
little smoky room at the Salutation 
and Cat, where we sat together through 
tlic winter nights, beguiling the cares 
of life with poetry.” And in another 
place lie alludes to “ those old suppers 
at our old inn — when life was fresh 
and topics cxliaustlcss-— and you first 
kindled in me, if not the power, yet 
the love of i»ootry, and beauty, and 
kindliness.” It was in these inter- 
views that the ])rojoct was started, we 
believe, of juiblUhing a volume of 
])ocms, the join! prudiictiou of the two 
IViciids. 

Ibit lliis pleasing project, and all 
tlie poetry bf for a time to 

give place, in the history of Lamb, to 
a domestic tragedy of the most afilict- 
ing nature. It is* here that the Final* 
^Memorials lake up the tln'ead of the 
biography. It was cni the 22d 
September 1790, that the terrible 
event tonk ])lacc which cast so per- 
petual a shade, and reilccted also so 
constant an honour, ou the life of 
J.amb. lie was living at this time 
with Ills father, mother, and sister, 
in lodgings in Little Queen Sti'cet, 
Uolborii. After being engaged in his 
taskwork at the India House, he 
returned in the evening |p amuse his 
father by playing cribbdgc. The old 
man had sunk into dotage and the 
miserable selfishness thai so often 
sf^ends on old ago. If his sou wisiied 
to discontinue for a time the game at 
e.ribbage, and turn to some other 
avocation, or the writing of a letter, 
he would pettishly exclaim, — ‘‘If you 
don’t play cribbago, T don't sec the use 
of your coming liomc at all.” The 
mother also was an invalid, and Miss 
[iamb, W’c arc told, was, worn down 
to a state of extreme nerV^Hts misery, 
by attention to needlework by day, 
and to her mother by night, until the 
insanity which had been manifested 
more than once broke out into frenzy. 


It appeared,” says the account ex- 
tracted from the Times^ (an account 
i of the inquest, in which the names of 
the parties arc suppressed,) that 
while the family were preparing for 
dinner, the young lady seized a case- 
knife lying on tho table, and in a 
menacing manner pursued a little girl, 
her apprentice, round the room. On 
the calls of her infiim mother to for- 
bear, she renounced her first object, 
and with loud shrieks approached her 
parent. The child by her cries quickly 
brought up the landlord of the houst*, 
but too late. The dreadful scene pre- 
sented to him the mother lifeles'^, 
pierced to the heart, on a chair, her 
daughter yet wildly standing over her 
with the fatal knife, and the old man, 
her fatlier, wcciiiug b}" her side, him- 
self bleeding at the forehead from the 
cfiects of a severe blow he received 
from one of the forks slic had been 
madly Imrling about the room.” 

I'lie following is tho letter which 
Lamb wrote to Coleridge shortly after 
the e\ent. From this it appears that 
it was lie, and not the landlord, who 
took the knife from tiie hand of the 
lunatic. 

“My Deaickst Fimend,— While, 
or some of my friends, or the public 
papers, by thifi time may have iii- 
fonned you of the terrible calamities 
tliat have fallen on our family. 1 
will only gi\e you the outlines. My 
poor, dear, dearest sister, in a fit of 
insanity, has been the death of her 
own mother. I was at hand only 
time enough to snatcli the knife out 
of her grasp. She is at present in a 
madhouse, from whence I fear she 
must be removed to an hospital. God 
has preserved to me my senses. I 
eat, and drink, and sleep, and hav(^ 
my judgment, I believe, very sound. 
mV ]>oor father was slightly w'ounde^ 
and I am left to take care of him aijjl^ 
my aunt. !Mr Norris of the Blue-coat 
.School has been very kind to. us, and 
we have no other 4Woiid ; but, thank 
God, I am very calm and composed, 
and able to do the best that remains to 
do. Write as religious a letter as 
possible, biitmo mention of wbat is 
. gone and done with. With me^‘ Iho 
former things arc passed away,’ and I 
have something more to do than to feel. 

“ God Almighty have us all hi Ills 
keeping! — C. Lamb. 
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Mention nothing of poetry; I have 
destroyed every %"estige of past vani- 
ties of that kind. Do as yon please ; 
but if you publish, publish mine (I 
give free leave) without name or 
initial, and never send me a book, I 
charge you. 

“ Your own judgment will convince 
you not to take any notice of this yet 
to your dear wife. Y'ou look after 
your family — I have my reason and 
strength left to take care of mine. I 
charge you, don't think of coming to 
see me—write. I will not see you if 
yon come. God Almighty love yon, 
and all of us.” — C. Lamb.” 

Miss Lamb was of course placed in 
an asylum, where, however, she was 
ill a short time* restored to reason. 
And now occurred the act of lifc>long 
heroism on the part of the brother. 
As soon as she was recovered, he 
poliiioned the authorities to resign 
iior to his care ; he pledged himself to 
be her guanlian, her provider, her 
kceptr^ fi*r all her days to come. He 
was at that time paying his addresses 
to a young lady, with what hopes, or 
with wliat degree of ardour, we an? 
iu»t informed. But marriage with 
her, or w ith any other, was now to 
be entirely renounced. He devoted 
his life, aiid all his love, to Ids im- 
liiippy sister, and to the last lie ful- 
filled the obligation he had taken upon 
himself without a murmur, and with- 
out the least diminution of alfection 
towards the object of it. 

We have caliod it an act of heroism ; 
we applaud it, and rejoice that it 
stands, upon record a complete and 
accomplished act. There, it stands, 
not only to relievo the character of 
Lamb from such littleness as it may 
have contracted from certain habits of 
intemperance, (of which perhaps more 
has been said than was necessary;) 
but it remains there as an enduring 
memorial, prompting, to all time, to 
the like acts of sdf-denying kindness, 
and unshaken generosity of purpose. 
But, admiring the act as wc do, we 
must still be permitted to observe, 
that there was a degree of impru- 
dence in it which fullyf justified other 
-members of the family in their endea- 
vours to dissuade Lamb from his rcso* 
Intlon, and which would have Justified 


the authorities (whoever they were — 
and about this matter there seems a 
singular obscurity, and a suspiciofi is 
created that even in proceedings of 
this nature much is done carelessly, 
informally, uncertainly^ in refusing to 
accede to his request. Miss Lamb 
had several relapses into temporary 
derangeineiit; and, although she never 
committed, as far as we are intbrmed, 
any acts of violence, this calmness of 
beiiavioiir, in her seasons of mental 
aberration, could not have been cal- 
culated on. Wc confess we should 
have shrunk from the responsibility 
of advising the generous but ])erilous 
course which was adopted with so 
fortunate a result. 

How- sad and fearful a charge 
Lamb had entailed upon himself, let 
the following extract suflicc to show. 
The subject is too painful to be longer 
dwelt upon than is necessary. “ 'I'hc 
constant impendency of tlii^ great 
sorrow saddeiUMl to ‘ the Lainb.s’ even 
their holidays, as the jiuirney w'hicli 
they both regarded as the relief and 
charm of the year was fi equently fol- 
lowed by a seizure; and, when tlwif 
ventured to take if, a strait- waistcoat^ 
carefuUy parked np by Miss Lamb her- 
nsefL a'fis their constant companion. 
Sad experience at last induced the 
abandonment of the annual excur- 
sion, and Lamb w^as contented with 
walks in and near London during the 
interval oi labour. Miss Lamb expe- 
rienced, and full well understi»od, pre- 
monitory symptoms of the attack, in 
restlessness, low fever, and the inabi- 
lity to sleep; and, as gently as pos- 
sible, prepared her brother for the 
duly he must soon perform ; and thii.9, 
unless he could stave off the terrible 
separatum till Sunday, obliged him to 
ask leave of absence from the office as 
if for a day's pleasure — a biti^r 
mockery I On one occa.sion Mr 
Charles Lloyd met thorn slowly 
pacing together a little footpatli in 
llaxton Fields, both tveepinff bitterly 
and fotmd^ on joining them^ that they 
were taking their solemn way to the 
acenstomed asylum!^'* 

It seems that a tendency to lunacy 
was hereditary in the family, and 
Charles Lamb himself had been for a 
abort period deprived of his reason. 
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On tills subject Mr Talfourd makes 
the following excellent remark : — 

*rho Wondei* is, that, amidst all the 
dillioalties, the sorrows, and the ex- 
citements of his succeeding forty 
years, the malady never recurred. 
l\n*haps the true cause of this remark- 
able exemption — an exemptioix the 
more remarkable when his aillictions 
are considered in association with one 
single frailty — will be found in the 
sudden claim made on his moral and 
iiitellectiial nature by a terrible exi- 
gency, and by bis gciic.rous answer to 
that claim ; so that a lij? of bdf-sacri- 
Jice iras reivcirtird by tin. pftscrcatioh 
of a nt'lo udvd t vasoa . ’ ’ 

We will not weaken .so admirable a 
remark by repoatiiig it in a worse 
]>liraseology of our own. A^'e wish 
iJie. Scrjfant always wrote, in the 
same clear, forrilile, ami unallected 
niaiiiier. With respect to ihi.s seizure 
wliicii Lamb, in an early iiart of bis 
life, biul experienced, there is a refe- 
rence in on(‘. of h\s letters too eii- 
rioiis to pa.ss nimoti«*e<l. Writing to 
Coleridge, he says--*' At f^ome future 
time 1 ^>ill iimii.se you with an ac- 
count, as full as my memorv w ill ptu*- 
:nii, »)f the strange, turns niy I'lHUizy 
took. I look back upon it at times 
with a gloomy kind of envy, for, 
whihMt l:i.sted, 1 had many, many hours 
of pure happiness. Dream ma, Cole- 
ridge, of having tasle<l all tlie gran- 
deur and wildiio.s of faiicv till you 
lia\e gone mad! All wvw seem.s to 
me vapiil, or comparatively so/’ 

The re.sidue of Lamb's life is un- 
eventful. I'lie piibliealioii of a book 
— a journey into Cumberland - bis 
filial liberadoii from ollice, are the 
chief incidents. These it ivS not ue- 
ce.'^siirv to ai range in chronological 
order : they can be allmled to as occa- 
sion retjuires. But >vc will ]mrsue a 
little further our notice of Mr Tal- 
fourd's biographical labours, that we 
may clear our w'ay as we proceed. 

We have that J.<aiiib, in the 
first agony of bis grief, rudely threw 
aside his poetry, atul Ids scheme of 
publishing conjoiiitiy with Coleridge. 
Poetry and schemes of publication 
are not, however, so easily dismissed. 
As his mind subsided into a calmer 
atate, they, w'cre naturally resumed. 
The literary partnership was ex- 
tended, and Lloyd was. admitted to 
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associate his labours lu the forthcom- 
ing volume. “ At length,” says Mr 
Talfourd, “ the small volume con- 
taining the poems of Coleridge, Lloyd, 
and Lamb, was published by Mr 
Cottle at Bristol. It excited little 
attention.” We do not Avonder at 
thi.s, if the lucubrations of Mr Jdoyd 
had any conspicuous place in the vo- 
lume. How the other two yioets — how 
Coleridge especially, could have con- 
sented to this literary partnership, with 
so singularly inept and absurd a writer, 
would be pa.st exidaiiiirig, if it were 
not for .some hint that wc receive that 
Charles Lloyd was the son of a wetdthy 
banker, and might, therefoi*e, be the 
fitte.st person to transact that part of 
the basiiics.s wliich occur.*? between the 
autliur and the jmblisher. Here wc 
have a striking instance of Mr Tal- 
fourd’s misplaced amiability of criti- 
cism. Lloyd,’’ be says, “ wrote 
plmsiny verses, and with great facility 
— a facility fatal to excidlence; but 
his mind was cliietly remarkable f'>r 
the finr of atialysis u hivh dis^ 

hmptishfs his ‘ London^' and other of 
lii.s later compositions. In thi.s power 
of discriminating ami distinguishing — 
carried to a j>itch almost of pain- 
fulne.'i.s — Idoyd has scarcely been 
eijii.illed ; and his i)oem.s, though rug- 
ged in ]>(>iiit of versification, will be 
fouml, by those who will read them 
with the calm attention they rerjuire, 
replete with critical and moral sugges- 
lioiis of the liighe&t value." Very 
grateful to Mr Serjeant 'i’alfourd will 
any reader feel who .shall be induced, 
by hi,s recommendation, to peruse, or 
attempt to peruse, Mr Lloyd s poem 
of ‘'London!” We were. “Fine 
power of analysis !” Why, it is one 
.stream of mud — of theologic mud. 
“ Bugged ill point of versification ! ” 
There is no trace of verse, and the 
style is an outlandish garb, such as 
no mail has ever seeu elsewhere, 
either in prose or verse. Poor Lloyd 
was a lunatic patient ! — on him no one 
would be severe ; but wdiy should an 
intelligent Serjeant, unless prompted 
by a sly malice against all mankind, 
persuade to read his execrable 
stuft' ? The following is ii fair speci- 
men of the drug, and is, iiideed,^akeu 
as the book opened. We add the two 
hist lines of the preceding stainsa, to 
give all possible help to the elucida- 
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tioh of the one wo quote. . The italics 
are alt'Mr Lloyd’s : — 

“ It you affirm g^race irresistible, 

Yptk must deny all liberty of will. 

14‘J. 

** But you reply, grace irresistible 

Our creed adniits not. 1 am sorry for*t. 
Enough, or not enough, to bind the freo ivilt, 
Orace must be. Not enough ? The dose . 
. foils short. 

This is of cause the prime condition still 
That it be operaiire. Yet divines exhort 
Us to deem grace sole snut’ce of all salvation,' 
And if 'we’re damned, blame bul its avpUco^ 
tiou:^ 

13(it divinity of this kind, it may be 
said, though well calculated to display 
“ the power of discriiiiinatiiig and dis- 
tinguishing, carried to a pitch almost 
paiufulness,” is not exactly favour- 
able to tlowing verse. Ilcre is a spe- 
cimen where a lady is the subject, 
and the verso should be smooth then, 
if ever. 

I well remember her years, fi ve-aiul-twcnty. 
(Ah ! now ray rauhc is got into a gallop,) 
Longer perhaps I Hut time suflicieiit, plenty 
Of treasured offices of love to call up. 

She was then, as I recollect, quite dainty. 

And delicate, and seemed a fair envelope 
Of virgin sweetness' and angelic goodness ; 
That fate should treat her with such reckless 
rudeness I ” 

The poor man seems to have had 
not the least appreciation of the 
power of language, so as to distin- 
guish between the ludicrous and the 
pathetic. He must have read “ llu- 
dibras” with tears, wo/ of laughter, 
in his eyes, and hence drawn his 
notion of tenderness of diction as well 
as harmony of verge. The most sur- 
prising thing about Lloyd is, that 
such a man should have chosen for 
liis literary task to translate— Altieri! 
And although he has performed the 
task very far from well, hehasaccom- 
lished it hi a manner that could not 
ave been anticipated from his origi- 
nal compositions. 

After this specimen of Mr Talfourd's 
laudatory criticism, we need not be 
astonished at any amount of eulogy 
he bestows on such names as Hazlitt 
and others, which realijihavo a cer- 
lain claim on the respect of all men. 
And •yet, even after this, we felt 
some slight surprise at hearing Mr 
Talfonrd speak of the sphmdid repu- 
tation ” OT Mr Harrison ^sworth ! 


WonldMr Talfourd Aavc such a reputa- 
tion, if it were ollfered him? Would he 
not rather have remained in complete 

“ splendours ” as ' the^ authorship of 
Jo^t Sheppard would have invested 
him with ? Why should he throw about 
this indiscriminate praise, atd make 
his good word of no possible value ? 
Splendid reputation ! Can trash be 
any'thiug but trash, because a multi- 
tude of the idle and the ignorant, 
whom it exactly suits, read and ad- 
mire? By-and-by they grow ashamed 
of their idol, when they find they have 
him all to tlicrnselves, and that sens- 
ible people arc smiling at tlicir enthu- 
siasm ; they llicn discard him for 
some new, untried, and unconviefed 
favourite. Such is the natural history 
of these splendid reputations. 

The second volume of the “ Final 
Memorials” is in great part occu- 
pied with sketches of the literary 
friends and companions of J^amb. 
These Iklv Talfonrd introduces by a 
somewhat bold j^arallel between the 
banquets at the lordly halls of Holland 
House and tlio suppers in the dark and 
elevated cliambcjrs in the Iniuir Tem- 
ple, wiiither Lamb had removed. 
Wo arc by no means scandalised at 
such n comparison. IVit may flow, 
and wisdom too, as freely in the gar- 
ret as in the saloon. To eat olf plate, 
to be served assiduousIy'^ by liveried 
attCTKjants, may not give any more 
real zest to collotiuial pleasure, to 
good hearty talking, than to attack 
without ceremony “the cold beef 
flanked with hea])s of smoking pota- 
toes, which Becky has just brouglit 
in.” Is^or do we kuow that claret in 
the flagon of beautifully cut glass, 
may be a more potent inspiration of 
wit than “ the foaming pots of porter 
from the best tap in Fleet Street.” 
We are not at all astonished that such 
a parallel should be drawn ; what sur- 
prises us is, that, being in the humour 
to draw such comparisons, the Ser- 
geant could find only one place in all 
London wliich could be brought into 
this species of confo^ast, and of rivalry, 
with Holland House. “ Two circles 
of rare social enjoyment, differing as 
widely as possible In all external cir- 
cumstances — hut each superior in ita 
hind to all others^ were at the same timo 
generously opened to men of letters 
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Wc, ivlioliavebccn admitted to neither, 
have perhaps iio right to an opinion ; 
but, judging by the bill of fare pre- 
sented to us, we shrewdly suspect 
there >vere very many circles where 
wc should have preferred the intellec- 
tual repast to that set out in Inner 
Temple Lane. We doubt not the 
Serjeant himself has assembled round 
his own table a (Society that we should 
greatly more have coveted the plea- 
sure of joining. Wc have the name 
of Godwin, it is true, but Godwin 
never opened his mouth ; — played whist 
all the evening. Had he not written 
his book ? why sliould he talk V Wc 
have Ilazlitt, — but by all accounts he 
was rarely in a tolerable humour, 
perpetually raving, with admirable 
consistency, in praise of republics and 
1 hionaparte. Coleridge was too rarely 
a visitor to be counted in the list; and 
certain we arc that wc sliould have no 
delight ill hearing Charles Lloj'd 
** reason of fate, free-will, foreknow- 
ledge absolute,” to Leigh Iluut. 
Some actors are named, of whose 
conversational powers w’c know no- 
tliing, and presume uothing very ex- 
traordinary. Lamb’s “ burly jovial 
brother, the Ajax Telamon of clerks,” 
and a C-aptaiii Ibirney, of whom we 
sire elsewhere tt)ld "that he liked 
Sliakspcarc “because he M’as so 
lunch of a gentleman,” promise little 
on the score of intellectual conversa- 
tion ; neither should we be particu- 
larly anxious to sit opposite, a certain 
l\r. 15., of wlioiii Lamb said, “ !M., if 
ilirt were trumps, what hands you 
would hold ! ” 

After this singular parallel, wo are 
shown round a gallery of porti*aits. 
First wc have George i)ycr, who ap- 
pears to be the counterpart of our old 
friend Dominic Sampson. But, in- 
deed, wc hold George Dyer to be a 
sort of myth, a fabulous person, the 
creation of Charles Lamb’s imagina- 
tion, and imposed as a reality on his 
friends. Such an absurdity as he is 
here represented to be could not have 
been bred, could not have existed, in 
these times, and in London. If we 
are to credit the stories told of liim, 
his walking in broad day into the 
canal at Islington was ono of the 
wisest things he did, or could possibly 
have done. Lamb tells him, in the 
strictest confidence, that the “Wa- 


verloy Novels’*’ are the works of 
Lord Castlereagh, just returned from 
the Congress of Sovereigns at Vienna ! 
OflT he runs, iior stops till he reaches 
Maida Hill, where ho deposits his 
news in the ears of Leigh llimt, who, 
“ as a public man,” lie thinks ought 
to be possessed of the great fact. At 
another time I.camb gravely inquires 
of him, “ Wiethcr it was true, as was 
commonly reported, that he was to be 
made a lord?” “ Oh dear, no! Mi- 
Lamb,” be responds with great car- 
noslncss, “ I could not think of such a 
thing : it is not true, 1 assure you.” 
“ I thought not,’’ replies the wit, 
“ and i contradict it wherever I' go ; 
but tlie government will not ask your 
consent — they may raise you to the 
peerage without your even knowing 
it.” “I hope not, "Mr Lamb ; indeed, 
indeed, I hope not ; it would not suit 
me at all,” repeats our modern Do- 
minie. and goes away musing on the 
possibility of strange honours descend- 
ing, whether he will or not, upon his 
brow. It goes to our heart to disturb 
a good story, but such a inJln as the 
(aiorgo Dyer here ro]>rcscnted never 
coiihi have existed. 

Wc have rather a long account of 
Godwin, with some remarks not very 
satisfactory upon his intellectual char- 
acter. That ;Mr Godwin was taciturn, 
that he conversed, when be did talk, 
upon trivial subjects, and in a small 
precise manner, and that be wsis espe- 
cially fond of sleeping after dinner — 
all this >vc can easily understand. Mr 
Godwin’s mental activity was absorbed 
in his authorship, and he was a very 
voluminous author. But wc cannot 
so easily understand Mr Tiilfourd’s 
explanations, nor why these habits 
should have any peculiar connexion 
with the intellectual qualities of the 
author of Caleb and a host 

of novels, as well as of the Political 
Justice^ of the Life Chaucer^ and the 
History of the Commonwealth. Such 
habits are rather the result of a man’s 
temperament, and the manner of life 
which circumstances have thrown him 
into, than oj his intellectual powers. 
Profinind metaphysicians have been 
very vivacious talkers, and liglft and 
humorous writers very taciturn men. 
IVIr Talfourd finds that Godwiii had 
no imagination, was all abstract 
reason, and thus accounts for his 
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having no d(^reto address his fellow- 
men but through the press. The pas- 
sage is too long to qnote, and wouid 
be very tedious. Wo must leave him 
in quiet possession of his own thcor}’ 
of the matter. 

It was new to us, and may be to 
our readers, to hear that Godwin 
supported liimsclf “by a shop in 
Skinner Street, where, under the 
auspices of ‘IMi* J. Godwin & Co.,’ 
the prettiest and wisest books for 
children issued, wdneh old-fashioned 
parents presented to their children, 
without suspecting that the gracefuf 
lessons of piety and goodness which 
cii armed a^vay the seliishness of 
infancy, w'ere published, and some- 
times revised, and now and then 
written, by a philosopher whom they 
would scarcely venture to name!” 
We admire the good sense which 
Induced him to adhere to so humble 
an occupation, if he found it needful 
f«)r his support. But what follows is 
not quite so admirable, lie was a 
great boiTOwer ; or, in the phrase of 
Mr Talfdurd, “ he met the exigencies 
of business with the trusting simplicity 
which marked his course; he asked 
his friends for aid without scruple, 
considering that their means w'ere 
justly the due of one who toiled in 
thought for their inward life, and had 
little time to provide for his own out- 
w'ard existence, and took their ex- 
cuses when offered without doubt or 
offence.” And then the Seijeant pro- 
ceeds to relate, in a tone of the most 
touching simplicity, his own personal 
experience upon this matter. “ The 
very next day after 1 had been 
honoured and delighted by an intro- 
duction to him at Lamb's chambers, 1 
was made still more proud -and happy 
by his appearance at my own on such 
an errand, which my poverty, not ray 
will, rendered abortive. After some 
pleasant chat on indifferent matters, 
he carelessly observed that he had a 
little bill for £150 falling due on the 
morrow', which he had forgotten till 
that fhorning^ and desired the loan of 
the necessary amount fo|^a few weeks. 
At first, in eager hopes of being able 
thus Ho oblige one whom 1 regarded 
with admiration akin to awe, 1 began 
to consider whether it was possible 
for me to raise such a sum ; but, alas! 
A moment’s reflection sufficed to con- 


vince me that the hope was vain, and 
1 was obliged, with much confusion, 
to assure my ' distinguished visitor 
how glad I should have been to serve 
him, but.that I was only just starting 
as a special pleader, was obliged to 
write for magazines to liclp me on, 
and had not such a sum in tlic world. 
^ Oh dear!’ said tlie philosopher, ^1 
thought you were a young gentleman 
of fortune — don't mention it, don't 
mention it — shall do very well else- 
where ! ’ And then, in the most gra- 
cious manner, reverted to our former 
topics, and sat in my small room for 
half-an-hour, as if to convince me 
that my w'ant of fortune made no dif- 
ference in his esteem.” How very 
gracious I The most shameless bor- 
row'cr coming to raise money froiii a 
young gentleman of fort line, to meet 
“ a little bill wdiich he had forgotten 
till that morning,” would liardly, on 
finding his mistake, have made au 
abrupt departure, lie would have 
coolly beat a retreat, as the philoso))he,r 
did. We never hear, by the >vay, 
that he returned “to my small room” 
at any other time, for lialf-aii-hour s 
chat. But how very iiitcresting it is 
to see the learned Serjeant, whose 
briefs have made him actpiainted with 
every trick and turn of commercial 
craft, retaining this sweet and pristine 
simplicity ! 

The Seijeaiit, liowcver, has a style 
of narrative which, though on the sur- 
face it displays the most good-natured 
simplicity, slyly insiiniates to the more 
intelligent reader that he sees quite as 
far as another, and is by no means 
the dupe of his own amiability. Thus, 
in his description of Coleridge, (which 
would be too long a subject to enter 
into minutely,) ho has the following 
passage, (perhaps the best in the de- 
scription,) which, while it seems to 
echo to the full the unstinted applause 
so common with the admirers of tiiat 
singular man, gives a quiet intimation 
to the reader that lie was not alto- 
gether so blind as some of those ad- 
mirers, “If his entranced hearers 
often wero unable to perceive tlie 
bearings of his argument — too mighty 
for any grasp but his own — and some- 
times reaching beyond his own — they 
understood * a Iteauty in the words, if 
not the words ;’ and a wisdom and a 
piety in the illustrations, even when 
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unable to connect them with the idea 
which he desired to . illustrate.*’ Mr 
Taltourd reveals we suspect, the 
true secrot of the . charm which 
Coleridge exercised in conversatir)n. 
II is hearers never seemed to have car- 
ried away anything distinct or ser- 
viceable from his long discourses. 
They understood ^^a beauty in the 
words, if not the words they felt a 
charm like that of listening to music, 
and, when tlie voice ceased, there was 
perhaps as little distinct impression 
left, as if it had really been a beautiful 
symphony they had heard. 

There is only one more in this gal- 
lery of portraits before which we shall 
pause, and that only for a irionnmt, 
to present a last specimen of the cri- 
tical manlier of Mr Talfbiird. Wc 
are sorry the last should not be 
the best ; and yet, as this sketch is a 
reprint, in an abridgnl form, of an 
essay aflixed to the Literary Remains 
of hazfitt^ it may be considered as 
having n^ceived a more than usual 
share of the author's attention. It is 
tiiiis that he analyses the mental con- 
stitution of one whom he appears to 
have studied and greatly admired — 
William IlazUtt. “ He liad as un- 
quenchable a desire for truth as othei'S 
have for wealth, or power, or fame : 
he pursued it with sturdy singleness 
of purpose, and ennneiated it without 
favour or fear. But besides that love 
of truth, that sincerit}^ in pursuing it, 
and that boldness in telling it, he had 
also a fervent aspiration after the beau- 
tiful, a vivid sense of pleasure, and an 
intense consciousness of his oxen indivL 
dual heiny^ which sometimes produced 
obstacles to the current of speculation, 
by which it w^as broken into dazzling 
eddies, or urged into devious wind- 
ings. Acute, fervid, vigorous as his 
mind was, it wanted the one great 
central power of imagination^ which 
brings all the other faculties into har- 
monious action^ multiplies them into 
each other ^ maJtes truth visible in the 
forms of beauty^ and substitutes intcU 
lectxuil vision for proof Thus in him 
truth and beauty held divided empire. 
Ill him the spirit was willing but the 
flesh was strong^ and when these con- 
tend it is not difficult to anticipate 
the result ; ‘ for the power of beauty 


shall sooner transfoim honesty from 
what it Js into a bawd, than the per- 
son of honesty shall transform beauty 
into its likeness.’ This ‘sometime 
paradox’ was vividly exemplified in 
HazUtt’s personal history, his conver- 
sation, and his writings.”* 

Are we to gather from this most * 
singular combination of words, that 
Ilazlitt had a grain too much of sen- 
suality in his composition, which di- 
vcirteil him from the search after 
tnith ? The expression, “ the ilesh 
was strong,” and the quotation so cu- 
riously introduced from Shakspoare, 
seem to point this way. And then, - 
again, are we to iindi*rstand that this 
too much of sensuality was owing to 
a want of imagination ? — that central 
power of iniaginatron which is here 
described in a manner that no system 
of metaphysics ive have studied enables 
m in the least to comprehend. We 
know something of Sclielling’s “ iii- 
tcllectual intuition” transcending the 
ordinary scope of reason. Is this 
“ intellectual vision, which the imagi- 
nation substitutes for jiroof,” of the 
same family V Bnt indeed it would 
be idle insfneerity to ask such ques- 
tions. Sergeant 'J alfourd knows no 
more than we do what it means. 
The sini|)le truth is, that here, as too 
frequently elsewhere, he aims at a 
certain subtlety of thought, and falls 
unfortunately upon no thought what- 
ever — upon mere confusion of tliought, 
which he attempts to hide by a quan- 
tity oT somewhat laded phrase and 
rhetorical diction, 

X . Y *’^^^**’ original essay it- 

^self, we shall not be auling ourselves 
• or Mr J'alfourd. The statement is 
fuller, and the confusion greater. In 
one point it relieves us — it relieves 
us entirely from the necessity of too 
deeply pondering the philosophic im- 
port of any phraseology our critic 
may adopt, for the phrase is changed 
merely to please the ear; and what at 
first has the air of definition proves to 
be merely a poetic colouring. Ho 
thus commences his essay: ‘‘As an 
author, Mr Ilazlitt may be contem- 
plated prkcipally in three aspects — 
as a moral and political roa^ner, as 
an observer of character and manners, 
and as a critic in literature aud paiiit- 


Vol.ii., p. 157. 
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iug. It is in the first character only Lamb — to Elia, the gentle humorist, 
that he should be followed with cau- Not that Charles Lamb is exclusively 
tion.” In the two othera he is, of the humorist : far from it. His verse 
course, to bo followed implicitly. Why is, at all events, i^uificient to demon- 
he was not equally perfect as a moral stratc a poetic sensibility, and his 
and political reasoner, Mr Talfourd prose writings display a subtlety of 
proceeds to explain. Mr Ilazlitt had analysis and a delicacy of pei-ceptioii 
a passionate desire for tnith,” and which wore not always enlisted in the 
also earnest aspirations for the beau- sciTice of mii-th, but which were often 
tiful.” Now, continues our critic, displayed in some refined criticism, or 
the vivid sense of beauty may, in- keen observation upon men and man- 
deed, have fit home in the breast of ners. Still it Is as a humorist that he 
the searcher after truth, but then he has chiefly attracted the attention of 
must also bo endowed with the highest the reading public, and obtained his 
of all human faculties — the great me- popularity and literary status. But 
iliatory and interfusing power of iuia- the coarser lineaments of the humor- 
gi nation, w’Juch presides supreme over ist are not to be found in him. His 
the mind, brings all its powers and is a gentle, refined, and refining 
Impulses into harmonious action, and humour, which never trespasses upon 
i}ecomcs itself the single organ of all. delicacy ; which docs not excite that 
At its touch, truth becomes visible in common and almost brutal lauglitcr 
ihc shape of beauty; the fairest of nia- so easily raised at what arc called the 
ferial things become the living sym- comic miseries of life — often no comedy 
bols of airy thought, and the mind ap- to those Avho have to endure them. It 
jirchends the ^finest affinities of the is a humour which generally attains 
trorld of sense and spirit ^ in clear its end by investing what is lowly 
f/r earn ami solemn vision.^ This last wntli an unexpected interest, not by 
expression conveys, we presume, all degrading what is noble by allying it 
tlie meaning, or no-meaning, of the with mean and grotesque circuni- 
plirase afterwards adoptc<L— the “in- stance, (the miserable art of parody;) 
tell^ctual vision which it substitutes it is a humour, in short, which excites 
for truth.” Both arc mere jingle, our laughter, not by stifling all rcflec- 
'fhe rest of the passage is much the tion, but by awakening the mind to 
same as It stands jn the Final Memo- new trains of thought, and prompting 
rials. Somehow or other Mr Ilazlitt to odd but kindly sympathies. It is a 
is proved to haw been defective as a humour which a poet might indulge in, 
reasoner, because he w^aiited imagi- which a very nun might smile at, 
nation! — and imagination was wanted, which aFcnelon would at times pr<i- 
uot to enlarge his experience of men- pare liimself mildly to admonish, but, 
tal phenomena, but to step between on seeing from how clear a spirit it 
his love of -strath and his sense of emanated, would, relaxing his brows 
beauty. Did lie ever divulge this dis- again, let pass unreproved. 
covery to bis friend Ilazlitt?— and how There is a great rage at present 
did the metaphysician receive it ? for the comic ; and, to do justice to 
To one so gcnerous'toward sj^ ers, our own times, we think it may be 
it would be ungracious to jiJV^nard said thatwk was never more abuu- 
woi'ds. Indeed, to leave before an dant — and certainly the pencil was 
intelligent reader these specimens of never usedwith more genuine humour. 
“ flne analysis,” and “powersof discri- But we cannot sympathise with, 
minating and distinguishing,” is (|uite or much admire, that class of writers 
severe enough punishment. AVc wish who seem to make the comic their 
we could expunge them, with a host of exclusive study, who peer into every- 
similar ones, ndit ouly from our record, thing merel^r to find matter of jest in 
but from the virbrks of the author him-^^ it. Everything is no more comic than 
self.* <p everything is solemn, in this mingled 

It is^ time that we torn ftom the world of ours. These men, reversing 
biography to the writings of Charles the puritanical extravagance, would 

* Th^ author of Ion ought not to be held in remdhibrancc for any of these prosaic 
blunders he may have committed. 
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improve every incident into the occa- 
sion of a laugh. At length one ex- 
treme becomes as tedious as the other. 
We have, if we may trust to adver- 
tisements, for we never saw the pro- 
duction, itself, a Comic History of 
England! and, amongst other editions 
of the learned commentator, A Comic 
Blachstone! We sliall bo threatened 
some day with a Comic Encyclope- 
dia; or wo shall have these comic 
gentry following the track round the 
wliolc world which Mrs Sommer- 
ville has lately taken, in her charming 
book on Physical Geography. They 
will go hopping and grinning after 
her, peeping down volcanbdSsj and 
punning upon coral rcefsj and finding 
laughter in all things in this circnni- 
navigable globe. Well, lot them go 
grinning from pole to pole, and all 
along the tropics. We can wish them 
no worse punislimcnt. . 

This exclusive cultivation of the 
comic must sadly depress the organ 
of veneration, and not at all foster 
any refined feelings of humanity. To 
him who is habitually in the mocking 
vein, it matters little what the sub- 
ject, or who the sufferer, so that he 
has his jest. It is marvellous the 
utter recklessness to human feeling 
those light laughers attain to. Their 
seemingly sportive weapon, the sa- 
tiric thong” they so gaily use, is in 
harder hands than could be found 
any wJicre else out of Smithficld. Xor 
is it quite idle to notice in what a 
direct barefaced manner these jesters 
appeal to the coarse untutored 'malice 
of our nature. If we were to ana- 
lyse the jest, we should sometimes find 
that wc had been laughing just as 
wisely as "the little untaught urchin, 
who cannot hold his sides for “ fun,” 
If some infirm old woman, slipping 
upon the sUdo he has made, falls down 
upon the pavement. The jest only 
lasts while reflection is laid asleep. 

In this, as we have already inti- 
mated, lies the difference between the 
crowd of jesters and Charles Lamb. 
Wc quit their uproarious laughter for 
his more quiet and pensive hnmour 
with somewhat the same feeling that 
we leave the nois^ though amusing, 
highway, for the cool landscape and 
the soft greensward. We reflect as 
wc smile ; the malice of our nature is 
rather laid to rost than called forth ; a ^ 


kindly and forgiving temper is excited. 
We rise from his works, if not with 
any general truth more vividly im- 
pressed, yet prepared, by gentle and 
almost inipereeptible touches, to bo 
more social 4n our companionships, 
and warmer in our friendships. 

Whether from mental indolence, or 
from that strong partiality he con- 
tracted towards* familiar things, he 
lived, for a man of education and in- 
telligence, in a singularly limited 
circle of thought. In the stirring 
times of the first French Revolution, 
we find him abstracting himself from 
the great drama before him, to bury 
himself in the gossip of Burnet's His- 
tory. He writes to Manning — “ I am 
reading Burnet's own Times. (luitc‘ 
the prattle of age, and outlived im- 
portance. . . . Burnet's good old 

prattle I can bring present to m.y 
mind; I can make the Revolution 
present to me — the French Revolu- 
tion, hy a converse perversity in my 
nature, I fling as tar froin mo.” 
Scicuco appears never to have inter- 
ested him, and such topics as political 
economy may well be supposed to have 
been quite foreign to his nature. But 
even as a reader of poetry, his taste, or 
his partialities in his range of thought, 
limited him within a narrowcircuit. He. 
could make nothing of Goethe’s Faust : 
Shelley was an unknown region to 
him, and the best of his productions 
never excited his attention. To Byron 
he was almost equally indifFeront. 
From tlicse he couUl turn to study 
G^rgc Withers ! and fiiiil matter ibV 
applause in lines Avliich needed, in- 
deed, the recommendation of age to 
give them the least interest. Ills per- 
sonal friendghip for Wordswortli and 
Coleridge led him here out of that 
circle of old writers he delighted to 
dwell amongst ; otherwise, wc verily 
believe, he would have deserted thoiii 
for Daniell and Quarles. But perhaps, 
to one of his mental constitution, it 
required a certain concontratioii to 
bring his powers into play; and we 
may owe to this exclusiveness of taste 
the admirable fragments of criticism 
he has giv^n us on Sliakspeare and 
the elder dramatists. 

In forming our opinion, however, of 
the tastes and acquirements of Lamb, 
we must not forget that we are deal- 
ing with a humorist, and that his tos- 
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timonj against himself cannot be constant violation of the laws of 


always taken literally. On some 
occasions we shall find that he amused 
himself and his Mends by a merry 
vein of self-disparagement ; he would 
delight to exaggerate scqae deficiency, 
or perhaps some Cockney taste, in 
which, perhaps, ho differed from othei*s 
only in his boldness of avowal. He 
had not, by all accounts, what is called 
an ear for music ; but we are not to 
put faith in certain witty descriptions 
he has given of his own obtuseness to 
all melodious sounds. We find him, 
in some of his letters, speaking of 
Braham with all the enthusiasm of a 
young haunter of operas. “ I follow 
him about,” he says, “ like a dog.” 
Nothing has given more scandal to 
some of the gentle admirers of Lamb, 
than to find him boldly avowing his 
preference of> Tleet Street to .the 
inountainsofCumberland. Hcclaimed 
no love for the picturesque. Shops, 
and the throng of men, wci'e not to be 
deserted for lakes and waterfalls. It 
was hivS to live in London, and, 
as a place to liva in^ there was no 
peculiarity of taste in preferring it to 
Cumberland ; but when he really paid 
his visit to Coleridge at Keswick, he 
felt the charm fully as much as tour- 
ists who are accustomed to dwell, 
rjither too loudly, upon their raptnres. 
The letters he wu’cte, after this visit, 
from some of which we will quote, if 
our space permits us, describe' very 
naturally, unaftectedly, and vividly, 
the impressions which arc prodiic^id 
on a first acquaintance with moun- 
tainous scenery. 

Indeed wc may remark, that no 
man can properly enter into the cha- 
racter or the writings of m humorist, 
^vho is not prepared both to permit 
!iud to understand certain little depar- 
tures from truth. We mean, that 
playing with the subject whore our 
convictions are not intended to be 
seriously affected. Those who must 
see everything as true or false, and 
immediately approve or reject accord- 
ingly, who know -nothing of that 
punctum indiffi^nm on which the Im- 
morist, for a moment, takes bis stand, 
had better leave him and fiis writings 
entirely alone. I like a smuggler,*^ 
says Charles Lamb, in One of bis 
essays.. Bo you, thereupon, gravely 
object that a smuggler, living in 


the land, ought by no means to 
’ be an object of partiality with any 
respectable order-loving gentleman? 
Or do yon nod ass^t and acquiesce in 
this approbation of the smuggler? 
You do neither one nor the other. 
You smile and read on. You know 
.very well that Lamb has no de- 
sign upon your serions convictions, 
has no wish whatever that you should 
like a smuggler ; he merely gives ex- 
pression to a partiality of his own, 
unreasonable if yon will, but arising 
from certain elements inthesiunggler’s 
character, which just then are upper- 
most in his mind. A great d(^al of 
the art and tiict of the humorist lies 
ill bringing out little lrath.s, and 
making them stand in the foreground, 
where greater truths usually take up 
their position . Thus, in one of Lamb's 
papers, he would prove that a con- 
valescent ivas in a les.s enviable con- 
dition than a man downright ill. This 
is done by heightening the effect of 
a siiliordinate set of circnmstauces, 
and losing sight of facts of greater 
importance. No error of judgment 
V.an really bo introduced by this spor- 
tive ratiocination, this mock logic, 
while it perhaps may be the means of 
; disclosing many ingenious and snbth? 
xibseivations, to wdiich, afterwards, 
^on may, if you will, assign their just 
relative importance. 

It would be a work of snpcrcroga- 
ijon, evcii if space allowcMl us, to go 
critically over the whole writings of 
.Lamb — hw poems, his essays, and his 
'letters. It is the last alone that 
we shall venture to pause upon, or 
:6Knn which we may hofie to make an}” 
extract not already familiar to tlic 
reader. His poetry, indeed, cannot 
claim much critical attention. It is pos- 
sible, here and there, to find an elegant 
verse, or a beautiful expression; there 
is. a gentle, amiable, pleasing tone 
^ironghout it ; but, upon the whole, it is 
V^thont force, has nothing to rccom- 
ii^nd it of deep thought or strong pas- 
sion. His tragedy of John Woodvilk is 
a tame imitation of the manner of the 
qid dramatists— -of their manner when 
(mi^aged in their subordinate and pre- 
ll^atory scenes. For- there is no 
si^empt at tr^c passion.: We read 
the piece ask^ ourselves when the 
play is to begi^, and while^till asking 
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the question, find ourselves brought to 
its conclusion. If the poems are read 
by few, the Essays of Elia have 
been perused by all. Who is not 
familiar with what is now a historic 
fact — the discovery of roast pig in 
China ? Tiiis, and many other touches 
of humour, it would be useless here to 
i*epcat. His letters, as being latest 
published, seem alone to call for any 
especial observations, and from these 
we shall cull a few extracts to enliven 
our own critical labours. 

AVhat first strikes a reader, on the 
perusal of the letters, is their remark- 
able similarity in style to the essays. 
Some of them, indeed, were after- 
wards converted into essays, and tliat 
more by adding to them than altering 
their structure. That style, which at 
first seems (ixtremcl}’^ artificial, was, 
In fact, natural in Lamb. He had 
formed for himself a manner, chiefly 
by the study of our classical essayists, 
"and of still older writers, from which 
it would have boon an elfort in him to 
depart. AVlth whatever ease, there- 
fore, or rapidity, he may have written 
Ills letters, it was impossible that they 
should bear the impress of freedom. 
Jlis style was essentially a lettered 
style, partaking little of the cohversa- 
lioniil tone of his own day. They 
could obtain the ease of finished com- 
positions, not of genuine letters. For 
this, if for no other reason, they cap 
never be brought into comparison w ith 
1ho.se charming spontanooiis cflusioiis 
of humour w hicli tlowed from Cowper, 
in his letters to ]\[< old friend Hill, and 
his cousin, l.iady Ilesketh. They are 
charming productions, how'ever, and 
the best of his letters wdll take rank, 
we think, with the best of his e.ssays, 
in the public estimatjon. 

We must first quote from a letter to 
hlamiiiig, after his visits to the lakes, 
to re.si;iie his character in the eyes of 
the lovers of the picturesque from the 
imputation of being utterly indift'erent 
to the higher beauties of nature. 

“Coleridge received us with all the 
hospitality iu the world. lie dwells 
upon a sniall hill by the side of Keswick, 
iu a comfortable house,,quite enveloped on 
all sides by a net of mountains : great 
floundering bears and monsters they 
seemed, all coiicliant and asleep. We 
got in in the evening, travelling in a post- 
olmiso from Penrith, in the inid.st of a 
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gorgeous sun-shine, which traii.aimuted all 
the mountains into colours, purple, &c., 
&c. We thought we had got into fairy- 
land. But that went off (and it never 
came again ; wlule we stayed we had no 
more fine sunsets), and we entered Cole- 
ridge’s comfortable study just in the 
dusk, when the mountains were all dark 
with clonds on their head.s. Such an im- 
pression I never received from objects of 
sight before, nor do 1 suppose that 1 can 
ever again. Cilorions creatures^ fine old 
fellows — Skiddaw, See, — 1 never shall for- 
get ye, how ye lay about that night like 
an entrenchment — gone to bed, as it 
seemed for the night, but promising that 
ye were to be seen in the morning. . . AbJ 
We have clambered up to the top or! 
Skiddaw ; and 1 have waded up the h^d 
of Lodore. In fine, I have .<(atisficd my- 
self that there is such a thing as tourists 
rail romantic, which I very much sus- 
pected before ; they make such a sput- 

teriiig about it Oh! its fine black 

head, and the bleak air atop of it, with 
the prospects of mountains about and 
about, making you giildy. Tt was a <lay 
that will stand out like a mountain, I am 
sure, in my life.” 

Of Mr Manning w'C are told little 
or nothing, though ho seems to have 
been one of the very dearest frhmds 
of Lamb. His best letters are written 
1o Manning—thc drollest, and some 
of the most affecting. The following 
was written to dissuade him from 
some scheme of orient al travel . M an- 
ning was, at the time, at Paris : — 

“ Fch. 1,0, lao:^. 

DKAii Mannino, — The general 
scope of your letter afforded no indications 
of iu«iaiiity ; but .sonic particular points 
raised a scruple. For God’s sake, don't 
think any more of ‘ Independent Tartary.’ 
What arc you to do umuiig such Ethio- 
pians^ Read Sir John Mandevillc's 
travels to cure you, or come over to 
England. There is a Tartar-man now 
exhibiting at Exeter Change. Come and 
talk with him, and hear what he says 
first. Indeed, he is no favourable speci- 
men of his countrymen ! Some .«ay they 
are cannibals ; and then conceive a Tar- 
tar fellow arHfff* my friend, .and adding 
the cool nudiijuity of mustard and vine- 
gar! I am afraid ’tis the reading of 
Chaucer has misled you ; his foolish 
.^tories about (Slimbuscaii, and the ring and 
the hor.se of bras.s. Believe me, tinge are 
no such things. These are all tales- -a 
horse of brass never flew, and a king’s 
daughter never talked with birds.* The 
Tartar's really are a c*old, in.sipid, 
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smoutchy set. You’ll be sadly moped 
(if you are not eaten) amongst them. 
Pray try and cure yourself. Shaye your- 
self oftener. Eat no saffron; for saffron 
eaters contract a terrible Tartar-like 
yellow. Shave the upper Up, Go about 
like a European. Head no books of 
voyages, (they are nothing but lies;) only 
now and then a romance, to keep the 
fancy under. Above all, don’t go to any 
sights of wild hea»t9. That has been your 
rtfia.” 

And when Miinnin^ really departed 
on his voyage to China, he writes to 
him in the following mingled strains 
of humour and of feeling. Being 
obliged to omit a great deal, it would 
only be unsightly to mark every in- 
stance where a sentence has been 
dropt. The italics, we must remark, 
are not ours. If Lamb’s, they show 
how naturally, even in writing to his 
most intimate friend, he fell into the 
feelings of the author; — 

May 10, inOli. 

Be sure, if you sec any of 

thoso people whose heads do grow be- 
neath their shoulders, that you make a 
draught of them. It will be very curious. 
Oh ! Manning, 1 am serious to sinking 
almost, when I think that all thoso 
evenings which you have made so pleasant 
are gone, perhaps for ever. Four years, 
you talk of, may be ten — and you may 
come back and hud such alterations! 
Some circumstance may grow up to you 
or to me, that may be a bar to the return 
of any such intimacy. 1 dare say all this 
is hum ! and that all will come back ; 
but, indeed, we die many deaths before 
we die, and I am almost sick to thiiilc 
that such a hold I had of you is gone.” 

• Dec. .>,1000. 

Manning, your letter dated Hotten- 
tots, August the — what was it ? came to 
hand. L can scarce hopo that mine will 
have the same luck. China — Canton — 
bless us! how it strains the imagination, 
and makes it ache. It will be a point of 
conscience to send you none but bran- 
new news (the latest edition), which will 
blit grow the better, like oranges, for 
a sea voyage. Oh that you should be so 
many hemispheres off— if I speak incor- 
rectly you can correct me — why, .the sim- 
plest death or marriage that takes place 
here must be important to you as news in 
the okl Bastile.” 

He then tells blm of the acceptance 
of hig farce — Mr H, ; avhich farce, by 
the way, was produced, and failed, 
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Lamb turning against his own pro- 
duction, and joining the audience in 
hissing it off the stage. It certainly 
deserved its fate. 

‘‘ Now, you’d like to know the subject. 
The title is, * Mr II.’ No more ; how 
simple, how taking ! A great 11 sprawl- 
ing over the play-bill, and attracting eyes 
at every corner. The story is, a coxcomb 
appearing at Bath, vastly rich - all the 
ladies dying for him — all bursting to 
know who he is ; but he goes by no other 
name than Mr H. — a curiosity like that 
of the dames of Strasburg about the man 
with the great nose. But I won’t tell 
you any more about it. Yes, 1 will ; but 
I can’t give you any idea how I liavc 
done it. 1*11 just tell you that, after 
much vehement admiration, when his true 
name comes out, ^ llogsflesh,’ all the 
women shun him, avoid him, and not one 
can be found to change her name for him; 
that’s the idea — how flat it is here — ^bnt 
how whimsical in the farce ! And only 
think how hard upon me it is, that tU| 
ship is despatched to-morrow, and 
triumph cannot be ascertained till IhS' 
Wednesday after. But all China will 
ring of it by-and-by. Do yon find, in all 
this stuff I have written, anything like 
those feelings which one should send luy 
old adventuring friend that is gone to 
wander among Tartars, and may never 
come again 1 I don't ; but your going 
away, and all about you, is a threadbare 
topic. I have worn it out with thinking. 
It has come to me when 1 have been diill 
with anything, till my sadness has seemed 
more to have come from it than to have 
introduced it. I want you, you don’t 
know how much ; but if I had you here, 
ill my European garret, we should but 
talk over such stuff as I have written. 

Good Heavens ! what a bit only I’ve 
got left ! How shall 1 squeeze all 1 know 
into this morsel ! Coleridge is come home, 
and is going to turn lecturer on taste at 
the Royal Institution. Ilow thg paper 
grows less and less ! In less than two 
minutes i shall cease to talk to you, and 
you may rave to the great Wall of China. 
— N.B. Is there such a wall ? Is it as big 
as Old London Wall by Bedlam ? Have 
you met with a friend of mine, named 
Ball, at Canton ? If you are acquainted, 
remember me kindly to him.” 

But we should be driven into ^ 
hard straits as Lamb, at the close of 
his epistle, if we should attempt, in 
the small space that remains to us, to 
give any fair idea of the various 
‘^humours” and interests, of many 
kinds, of these letters. We pass at 
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once to those that illustrate the last 
important incident of his life, his re- 
tirement from office. It is thus he 
describes his manumission, and the 
sort of troubled delight it brought 
with it, to Wordsworth : — 

« m AprV, 18 - 25 . 

‘‘Here am I then, after thirty-three 
years’ slavery, sitting in my own room, at 
eleven o’clock this finest of all April morn- 
ings^ a freed man, with £441 a-year for 
tlic remainder of my life, live I as long 
as John Dennis, who outlived his annuity 
and starved at ninety. 

“ 1 came home roR uvrr on Tuesday 
of last week. Tlie incomprchcnsiblcness 
of niy condition overwhelmed me. It was 
like passing from life into eternity. Every 
year to be as long as three ; L <?., to have 
three times as much real time — time that 
is my own in it ! 1 wandered about tliiiik- 
iiig I was happy, but ieeling I was not. 
Hut tliat tumnltiiousnoss is passing ofi*^ 
and 1 begin to uiulerstaiid the nature of 
1^ ift.” 

5\u(l to B(M’nard Barton he writes : 

My spirits are so tumultuary with 
the novelty of my recent emancipation, 
that I have scarce steadiness of liand, 
inuch more of mind, to compose a letter. 
I am free, Bernard Bartou-^^free as air ! 

'fhe little bird, that wiiigsrtrie^y. 
Knows no such liberty.’ 

1 was set free on Tuesday in last week at 
four o’clock. 1 came home for ever ! 

“ 1 have been describing my feelings, 
as well as 1 can, to Wordsworth, and 
care not to repeat. Take it briefly, that 
for a few days I was painfully oppressed 
by so mighty a change, but it is becoming 
daily more natural to me. 1 went and 
sat among them all, at my old thirty- 
tlirce years’ desk yester morning; and 
deuce take me, if 1 had not yearnings at 
leaving all my old pen-aud-iuk fellows, 
merry sociable lads, at leaving them in 
the lurch — fag, fag, fag ! The comparison 
of iny own superior felicity gave me any- 
thing but pleasure. 

“ B. B., I would not serve another 
s^veii years for seven hundred thousand 
pounds ! 1 have got £440 net for life, 
with a provision for Mary if slie survives 
me. I will live another fifty years.” 

But to live without any steady 
compulsory occupation requires an 
apprenticeship as much as any other 
mode of life. An idje^man ought to 
be born and bred to"c profession. 
With Lamb, literature could be no- 
thiug but an amusement, and for a 
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mere amusement literature is far too 
laborious. It cannot. Indeed, servo 
long as an amusement except when it 
is adopted also as a labour. He was 
destined, therefore, to make thchu- 
miliatiug discovery, which so many 
have made before him, that one may 
have too much time, as well as too 
little, at one’s own disposal. Writing 
to the same Bernard Barton, a year 
or two afterwards, he says : — 

“ What I can do, and over-do, is to 
walk ; but deadly long are the days, 
these summer all-day days, with but a 
half-hour’s candle-light and no fire-light. 
I do not write, tell your kind inquisitive 
Eliza, and t*:in hardly read. Tis cold 
work authorship^ without something to 
puff one into l:)bhion. ... 1 assure 

you MO irorh' is worse than oe^r~tcorl\ The 
mind preys on itself, the most unwhole- 
some food. 1 bragged, forinerly, that 1 
could not have too much time. 1 have a 
surfeit ; with few years to come, the days 
are wearisome. But weariness is not 
eternal. Something will shine out to 
take tlie load off that crushes me, w-hieli 
is at present intolerable. 1 have killed 
an hour or two in this poor scrawl. Well ; 
I shall write merrier anon. ’Tis the pre- 
sent copy of my countenance 1 send, and 
. to complain is a little to alleviate.” 

lie had taken a house at Enfield, 
but the cares of housekeeping were 
found to be burdensome to Miss Lamb, 
and they took up their abode as 
boai'ders in the house of a neighbour. 
To this circumstance lie alludes in the 
following extract from a letter to 
Wordsworth, wliich is the last we 
shall make, and with which w^e shall 
bid farew'cll to our subject. It will 
be found to be not the least remark- 
able amongst the letters of Lamb, and 
contains one passage, w'e think, the 
boldest piece of extravagance that 
ever humorist ventured upon with suc- 
cess. It just escapes ! — and, indeed, it 
rather takes away our breath at its 
boldness than prompts to merrimeut. 

“ Januart/ 2 , 1831 . 

“ And is it a year since we parted from 
you at the steps of Edmonton stage I 
There are not now the years that there 
used to be. The tale of the dwindled 
age of men, re|»rted of successional man- 
kind, is true of the same man only. 
do not live a year in a year now. ’Tis a 
punctum Stans. The seasons pass with 
indifference. Spring cheers not, nor win- 
ter heightens our gloom ; autumn hath 
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foregone its moralities. Let the sullen 
nothing pa^e. Suffice it, that after sad 
spirits, prolonged through many of its 
months, we have cast our skins ; have 
taken a farewell of the pompous, trouble- 
some trifle, called housekeeping, and are 
settled down into poor boarders and lodg- 
ers at next door, the Baucis and Baucida 
of dull Enfield. Here we have nothing 
to do with our victuals but to eat them ; 
with the garden but to see it grow \ with 
the tax-gatherer but to hear him knock ; 
with the maid but to hear her scolded. 
Scot and lot, butcher, baker, are things 
unknown to us, save as spectators of tiie 
pageant. Wc are fed we know not how : 
quieted— confiding ravens. Yet in the 
self-condemned obliviousiicss, in the stag- 
nation, some molesting yearnings of life, 
not quite killed, rise, prompting me that 
there was a London, and that 1 was of 
that old Jerusalem. In dreams I am in 
Fleet Market, but I wake and cry to 
idoep again. 1 die hard, a stubborn 
Eloisa ill this detestable Paraclete. What 
have i gained by healtli 1 Intolerable 
duliicsfl. What by early hours and mo- 
derate meals I A total blank. Oh ! lei 
no native Londoner imagine that health, 
and rest, and innuoeni occupation, inter- 
change of converse sweet, ami recreative 
study, can make tlie country anything 
better than altogether odious and detest- 


able, A gardoh wag the primithc prison^ 
fill man, mth Promethean felicity and 
holdnegg, lucidly ginned himself oat of 
itP 

Any furtlicr summary than what 
wc have already given, of the literary 
character of Lamb, would be only 
tedious. He is one who will be 
geucrally Hhcd^ who with a smaller 
class will be greatly admired, and 
who will never excite hostile criti- 
cism, unless his injudicious friends 
shall elevate him to a higher ])edestal 
than irt duo to him, or than he is 
manifestly lit to occupy. Such is the 
cold and calm verdict with which cri- 
ticism must dismiss him. But those 
who have thoroughly enjoyed the 
essays of Elia and the letters of Lamb, 
will feci a warmer, a more partial 
allection than Criticism knows well 
how to express : she becomes somc- 
Avliat impatient of her own enforced 
gravity; she would Avilliugly tlir^ 
away those scales with which, iH 
Justice, wc suppose, she is symbolW 
•cally suiiplied, and, embracing the 
man as lie is, laugh and be plo<asc(i 
with the rest of the Avorld, withoui 
further thought of the matter. 
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ciiAi*ri:ii LX XXIV, 


“ Please, sir, be this note for you?” 
iiskcd the waiter. 

“ For me — yes ; it is my name.” 

I (Jid not recognise the handwriting, 
and yet the note was from one whose 
WTiting I liad often seen. Hut for- 
merly the writing was ermnpod, stiff, 
])crpemli(*iiliir, (a feigned hand, though 
I guessed not it was feigned;) now 
it was hasty, irregular, impatient — 
scarce a letter formed, scarce a word 
that seennod finished — and yet strange- 
ly legible withal, as the liand writing 
of a Ijold uiaji almost alway s is. 1 
opened the note listlessly, and 
read — 

“ 1 have watched fur you all the 
taorniug. I saw her go. W ell !— 1 
^d not throw myself inider the hoofs 
of the horses. 1 w'rite this in a pub- 
lic-house, not far. Will you follow 
the bearer, and see oin'c ag«iin fhe 
outcast whom all the rest of the world 
will slum V’’ 

Though I did not recognise the 
hand, there could be no doid>t who 
wns the writer. 

‘‘ 'fhe lioy '\ants to know if ilicre''^ 
an answer,’’ said tlic ^failor. 

I noflded, took up my Jjat, and loft- 
flu* room. A ragged b<\v was stand- 
ing in the yard, and scarcely six words 
passed between us, belbrij 1 was fol- 
lowing him fhrongli a narrow lauo 
that facA'd the inn, and terminated hi 
a turnstile. Here the boy ptiused, 
and, making me a sign to go on, went 
back his way whistling, i ])asscd the 
turnstile, aril found myself in a green 
hold, with a row of stunted willows 
hanging over a nniTow rill. I looked 
round, and saw Vivian (as I intend 
still to call him) half kueeliug, and 
seemingly intent upon some obj^^ct in 
the grass. 

My eye followed his mechanically. 
A young unfledged bird, that had IcVt 
the nest too soon, stood, all still and 
alone, on bare short sward— its 
beak open as for food, its gaze fixed 
on us with a wistful staro. Metliought 
there was something in the forlorn 
bird that softened me more to the for- 


loiTier youth, of whom it seemed a 
type. 

“ Xow,” said Vivian, speaking half 
to himself, half to me, “ did the bird 
fall from the nesf , or leave the nest at 
its own wild whim ? The parent does 
not pruti'ct it. Mind, I say not it 
the ]>ai'cnt's fault — perhaps the fault 
is all with the w'anderer. But, look 
you, though the parent is not here, 
the foe is ! — yonder, sec 

And the 3"Oung man pointed U> n 
larg<j brindled cat, that, kept back 
from its prey by onr imw clcome neigh- 
bourhood, still rcinaiiied w'atrhful, a 
few paces off, stirring its tail gently 
backwards and forwards, a)id wdtli 
that stealtliy look in its round eyes, 
dulled by the siin — half fierce, hall 
frightened — wliich belongs to its tribe, 
W'hcn man comes between the dc- 
voiiror and the victim. 

“ 1 do see/’ said 1, but a passing 
footstep has saved the bird !” 

Slop !” said 'N'ivian, laying my 
hand on his owm, and with his old 
latter '^inile on his lip — '^stop! do 
you lliiiik it mercy to save the bird ? 
What from ? and w hat fur ? From a 
natural enemy — from a slnn-t juing 
and a ipiick death ? Fie I — is not tliat 
bettor iliaii slow starvation? or, if 
you take more heed of it, than the 
prison- bars of a cage ? You cannot 
restore llie nest, you cannot recall 
the parent. Be wiser in your mercy : 
leave the bird to its gentlest fate!” 

I looked hard on Viv ian ; the lip 
had lost the bitter smile. lie rose 
and turned awaiy. I sought to taki‘ 
up the poor bird, but it did not know 
its friends, and ran from me, chirping 
piteously — ran tow ards tlio veiy jaws 
of the glim enemy. I w\as only just 
in time to scare away the boast, wiiicli 
sprang up a tree, and glared down 
through the hanging boughs. Then I 
followed tlicjbird, and, as I followed, 
I heard, not knowing at first whence 
the sound came, a short, quick, ftemu- 
lous note. Was it near ? was it far ? 
— ^from the earth? in the sky? •Poor 
parent-bird ! — like parent-love, it 
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seoracd now far and now near ; now The young bird halted, and I also- 
on earth, now in sky! “ Come,” said I, “ ye have found each 

And at last, quick and sudden, as if other at last — settle it between you!” 
born of the space, lo 1 the little wings 1 went back to the outcast, 
hovered over me ! 


CllAPTKa LXXXV. 


PisiSTKATus. — llow caiuc you to 
know we had stayed in the town ? 

Vivian. — Do you think I could re- 
main where you left me ? 1 wandered 
out — ^^vandcred hither. Passing at 
dawn through yon streets, I saw tlu^ 
ostlers loitering by the gates of the 
yard, overheard them talk, and so 
knew you were all at the inn — all ! 
(ITe sighed heavilg,) 

PrsTSTUATrs. — Your poor father is 
very ill ! O cousin, how could you 
fling from you so much love ! 

viAN. — Love ! — his ! — my fa- 
ther's ! 

PrsisTKATT’s. — Do you really not 
believe, then, that 3 'our father loved 
you? 

V 1 viAN. — If I had believed it, I had 
never left him ! All the gold of the 
Indies had never bribed me to leave 
iny mother ! 

PisisinATUS. — This is indeed a 
strange misconception of yours. If 


we can remove it, all may be well yet. 
Need there now ]<e any secrets be- 
tween us? (^pcrsunJtivehj.) Sit down, 
and tell me all, cousin. 

After some hesitation, Vivian com- 
plied; and by the clearing of his biw, 
and the very tone of his voice, I felt 
sure that he \vas no longer seeking to 
disguise the truth. But, as I aftor- 
w'ards learned the father’s talc as well 
as no\v the son's, so, instead of re- 
peating Vivian’s words, which — not 
by design, but by the twist of a mind 
habitually wrong— (llstoricd the facts, 
I will state what aj^pears to me the 
real ease, as between the i>arties so 
unhappily opposed. Iiinider, pardon 
me if the recital be tedious. And if 
thou thinkest that I bear not hani 
enough on the erring Ikto of the 
story, remember that l>c ^vho recites 
Judges as Austin’s son must judge of 
Roland's. 


CllAi rKU LXXXVl. 

ViVlAX. 

AT THE ENTRANCE OF LIFE SITli — THE MOTHER. 


It was during the war in Spain that 
a severe wound, and the fever which 
ensued, detained Roland at the house 
of a Spanish widow, llis hostess had 
once been rich ; but her fortune had 
been ruined in the general calamities 
of the country. She had an only 
daughter, wlio assisted to nurse and 
tend the wounded Englisliman ; and 
w'hcn the time approached for Bo- 
land’s departure, the frank grief of 
the young Ramouna betrayed the 
impression that the guest had made 
upon her affections. Much of grati- 
tude, and something, it mfght be, of an 
exquLite sense of honour, aided, in 
Roland’s breast, the charm naturally 
produced by the bejiuty of his young 
nurse, and the knightly^ compassion he 


felt for lier ruined fortunes and deso- 
late condition. 

In one of those hasty impulses 
common to a generous nature — and 
which too often fatally vindicate the 
rank of Pnidcncc amidst the tutelary 
Powers of Life — Roland committed 
the error of mamage with a girl of 
whose connexions he knew nothing, 
and of whose nature little more than 
its warm spontaneous susceptibility. 
In a few days subsequent to these 
rash nuptials, Roland i*cJoincd the 
march of the army ; nor was he able 
to return to Spain till after tlic crown- 
ing victory of Waterloo. 

Maimed by the loss of a limb, and 
witli the scars of many a noble wound 
still fresh, Roland then liastcned to a 
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home the dreams of which had soothed 
tlie bed of pain, and now replaced the 
earlier visions of renown. During 
his absence a sou had been born to 
him — a son whom he might rear to 
take the place he had loft in his coun- 
try’s service ; to renew, in some fu- 
ture fields, a career that had failed 
the romance of his own antique and 
chivalrous ambition. As soon as that 
news had reached him, his care had 
been to provide an English nurse for 
the infant — so that, with the first 
sounds of the mother’s endearments, 
the child might yet hear a voice from 
the father’s land. A female relation 
of Dolt’s had settled in Spain, and 
was induced toiindertakc this duty. Na- 
tural as this appointment was teaman 
so devotedly English, it displeased his 
wiki and passionate Ramouna. She 
had tliat mother’s jealousy, strongest 
ill minds uneducated ; she Ivid also 
that peculiar pride which belongs to 
her country-pcojdc, of every rank 
and condition ; the jealousy and the 
jiridc were both wounded by the sight 
of the English nurse at the child’s 
cradle. 

That Itoland, on regaining liis Spa- 
nish hearth, should be disappointed in 
his expectations of the happiness 
awaiting him there, was the inevi- 
table condition of such a marriage ; 
since, not the less for his military 
liluntness, Roland had that refinement 
of feeling, perhaps over-fastidious, 
which belongs to all natures essen- 
tially poetic ; and as the first illusions 
of love died away, there could have 
been little indeed congenial to his 
stately temper in one divided from 
him by an utter absence of education, 
and by the strong but nameless dis- 
tinctions of national view's and man- 
ners. The disappointment probably, 
however, wrei^ deeper than that 
w'hich u8uall)r attends an ill-assorted 
union; for, instead of bringing liis 
tvife to his old tower, (an expatria- 
tion which she would doubtless have 
resisted to the utmost,) he accepted, 
maimed as he was, not very long after 
his return to Spain, the offer of a 
military post under Ferdinand. The 
Cavalier doctrines and intense loyalty 
of Roland attached him, without rcflec- 
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tion, to the service of a throne wliich 
the English arms had contributed to 
establish ; while the extreme unpopu- 
larity of the Constitutional Tarty in 
Spain, and the stigma of irrcligloii 
fixed to it by the priests, aided to 
foster Roland’s belief that he was sup- 
porting a beloved king against the 
professors of those revolutionary and 
Jacobinical doctrines, w'hich to him 
were the very atheism of politics. 
The experience of a few years in the 
service of a bigot so contemptible as 
Ferdinand, whose highest object of 
patriotism was the restoration of the 
Inquisition, added another disappoint- 
ment to those which had alreadj' em- 
bittered the life of a man who had 
seen in the grand hero of Cervantes 
no follies to satirise, but high virtues 
to imitate. Poor Quixote himself — 
he came mournfully back to his La 
Mancha, w'ith no other reward for his 
knight-errantry than a decoration 
which he disdained to place beside his 
simple AVaterloo medal, and a grade 
for which lie w^onld have blushed to 
resign his more modest, but more 
honourable English dignity. 

But, still weaving hopes, the san- 
guine man returned to his Tenates. 
liis child now had grown from in- 
fancy into boyhood— the child w'ould 
pass naturally into his care. Delight- 
ful occupation ! — At the thought, 
Home smiled again. 

Now% behold the most pernicious 
circumstance in this ill-omened con- 
nexion. 

The father of Ramouna had been 
one of that strange and mysterious 
race w hich presents in Spain so many 
features distinct from the characteris- 
tics of its kindred tribes in more civi- 
lised lands. The Gitdno, or gipsy of 
Spain, is not the mere vagrant we sec 
on onr commons and roadsides. Re- 
taining, indeed, much of bis lawless 
principles and predatory inclinations, 
he lives often in towns, exercises 
various callings, and not unfreqiiently 
becomes rich. A w'calthy Gitano 
had man-ied a Spanish woman 
Roland’s wdfc had been the offspring 
of this mafriage. The Gitano had 
died while Ramouna was y^ ex- 
tremely young, and her childhood had 
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* A Spaniard very rarely indeed marries a Git^na or female gipsy. But occa- 
sionally (observes Mr Borrow) a wealthy Gitilno marries a* Spanish female. 
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been free from the influences of her 
paternal kindred. But, though her 
mother, retaining her own religion, 
had brought up Eamouna in the same 
faith, pure from tlie godless creed of 
the Gitano — and, at her husband’s 
death, had separated herself wholly 
from his tribe — still she had lost caste 
with her own kin and people. And 
while struggling to regain it, the for- 
1 line, M'hich made her sole chance of 
success in that attempt, was swept 
away, so that she had remained apart 
and solitary, and could bring no 
friends to cheer the solitude of Ila- 
mouna during Ilolaud’s abscuice. But, 
while mjMincle w'as still in the service 
of rerdiuaiid, the widow died; and 
then tlic only relatives who came 
round Ramouna wore her father’s 
kindred. They had not ventured to 
claim aliinity while her mother lived : 
and they did so now, by attentions 
and caresses to her son. Tins opened 
to them at once Uamoiina’s heart and 
doors. Meanwhile, the English nurse 
— who, in spite of all that could ren- 
der her abode odious to her, had, 
from strong love to her cliargc, stoutly 
maintained her post — died, a few 
weeks after llainouna’s mother, and 
no liealthful influence remained to 
counteract those ban(‘.ful ones to hich 
the heir of the lioncst old Caxtons 
was subjected. But Roland returned 
home ill a humour to be pleased with 
all things. Joyously he clapped hi'^ 
w'jfc to hi.s breast, and thought, with 
self-reproach, tliat he liad forborne 
too little, and exacted too much-- he 
would be wiser now. Delightedly he 
acknowledged the beauty, the intelli- 
gence, and manly bearing of the boy, 
who played with his sword-knot, and 
ran off with his pistols as a prize. 

The news of the Engli.shman’s 
arrival at first kept the lawless kins- 
folk from the house ; but they Avore 
fond of the boy, and the boy of them, 
and interviews between him and these 
wild comrades, if stolen, were not less 
fiecjucnt. Gradually Roland’s eyes 
became opened. As, in habitual in- 
tercourse, the boy abandoned the re- 
S{jrve which awe and cuaning at firet 
jmpojjed, Roland was inexpressibly 
shocked at the bold principles his son 
allected, and at his utter incapacity 
even to comprehend that plain lionesty 
and that frank honour which, to the 
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English soldier, seemed ideas innate 
and heaven-planted. Soon after- 
wards, Boland found that a system of 
plunder was carried on in his house- 
hold, and tracked it to the connivance 
of the wife and the agency of the son, 
for the benefit of lazy bravos and dis- 
sol iitc vagrants. A more patient man 
than Boland might well have been 
exasperated — a more wary man con- 
founded, by this discovery. Jle took 
the natural step--- perhaps insisting on 
it too summarily — perhaps not allow- 
ing enough for the uncultured mind 
and lively passions of his wife : lie 
ordered her instantly to prepare to 
accompany him from the place, and 
to give lip all commiiiiieaiion with her 
kindred. 

A vehement refusal ensued ; but 
Roland was not a man to give up 
such a poiut, and at length a false 
submission, and a feigiu'd reiicntaiicc 
soothed liis resentment and obtained 
bis p.ardon. They moved several 
miles 1‘rom the place ; but where they 
moved, there, some at least, and 
those the worst, fd‘ tlio baleful brood, 
stcaJtliiU" followed. VVMiatever Ua- 
niouna’s earlier love for Roland had 
])een, it had evidently long ceased in 
the. thorough want of sympathy be- 
tween them, and hi that absence 
which, if It remiws a strong affection, 
destroys aii affection already w(‘ak- 
ened. .But the mother ami son adored 
each other with all the strength of 
their •strong, wild natures. Even un- 
der ordinary eircumstaiiccs, the fat her s 
influence over a buy yet in childhood 
is exertiMl in vain, if the mother lend 
herself to baftleit. And in this miser- 
able ]^)sition, what chance had the 
blunt, stern, honest ilolaud (separated 
from his son during the mo.«t ductile 
years o * infancy) against the ascend- 
ency of a mother wl||. humoured all 
the faults, and gratifieu all the wishes, 
of her darling? 

Li his des)>alr, Roland let fall the 
threat that, if thus thwarted, it would 
become his duty to w'ithdraw liis son 
from the mother. This tlircat in- 
stantly hardened both hearts against 
him. The wife represented Roland 
to the boy as a tyrant, as an enemy 
— as one w'ho had destroyed all the 
happiness they had before enjoyed in 
each other — as one whose seventy 
showed that he hated his own cliild ; 
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and tlio boy believed her. In his own 
house a firm miion was formed against 
Kolaiid, and protected by the cunning 

liidi is the force of the weak against 
the strong. 

In spite of all, Tioland could never 
forget the tenderness with which the 
young nurse had watched over the 
wounded man, nor the love — genuine 
for the hour, though not drawn from 
the feelings wliich withstand the wear 
and tear of life— that lips so beautiful 
had pletlged him in the bygone «lays. 
^’hes<* thoughts must have come per- 
petually between his feelings and his 
judgment, to embitter still more his 
position — to harass still more his 
lieart. And if, by the strength of 
that sense of duty which made the 
force of his character, he could have 
strung himself to the fullilmeiit of the 
threat, humanity, at all events, com- 
pelled him to <lclay it — his wife i>vo- 
mised to be again a mother, llhiiiche 
was born. How could he take the 
infant from the mothers breast, or 
abandon the daughter to the fatal 
inllucncO'i from which only, by so 
violent an effort, lie could free the son V 
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N o wonder, poor Roland ! that those, 
deep furrows contracted thy bold 
front, and ihy hair gve^^ gray before 
its time ! 

Fortunateiy, perhaps, for all par- 
ties, Roland’s wife died while Blanche 
was still an infant. She was taken 
ill of a fever — she died delirious, 
clasping her boy to her breast, and 
leaving the saints to protect him from 
his ermd fatlier. IIow often that 
deathbed haunted the son, and justi- 
fied his belief that there was no pa- 
rent’s love in the heart which was 
now liis sole shelter from the world, 
and the “ pelting of its pitiless rain.'’ 
Again 1 say, ])oor Roland .’—for T know 
that, in that harsh, unloving disrnp- 
tnre of sucli solemn tics, thy large 
gimerons )i(*art forgot its W'rongs; 
again didst tlion see tender eyes bend- 
ing over the wounded stranger — again 
hear low murmurs breathe the warm 
w<*alvncss which the wonieii of th(' 
south deem it no shame to own. And 
now did it all end in those ravings of 
hate, and in that glazing gaze of 
terror I 
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Roland removed to IVaiicc, and 
lived his abode in the environs of 
I’aris. JIc placed Blanche at a con- 
vent in the immediate neighbourhood, 
going (0 see her daily, and gave him- 
self np to the edncalion of his son. 
The boy was apt to learn ; but to un- 
learn was here tlic arduous task— and 
for that task it would have needed 
either the passionless experience, the 
exquisite forbearance of a practised 
teacher, or the love, and confidence, 
and yielding heart of a believing 
pupil, Roland felt that he Avas not 
the man to be the teacher, and that 
his son’s heart remained obstinately 
closed to him. He looked round, and 
found at the other side of Varis what 
seemed a suitable preceptor — a young 
Frenchman of some distinction in 
letters, more especially in science, 
with all a Frenchman’s eloquence of 
talk, full of high-sonnding sentiments, 
that pleased the romantic enthusiasm 
of the Captain ; so Roland, wdth san- 


guine hopes, confided his son to thii= 
man’s care. 'Vhe boy’s natural quick- 
ness mastered readily all that pleased 
his taste; he learned to speak and 
write French with rare felicity and 
precision. His tenacious ineinory, 
and those flexile organs in which the 
talent for languages is placed, served, 
with the hi'lp of an lOnglish master, 
to revive his earlier knowledge of his 
fathers tongue, and to enable him to 
s]>eak it with fluent con’oetness — 
though there w^aa ahvays in his accent 
.‘=!omething which Inuf struck me as 
strange ; but, not suspecting it to bo < 
foreign, T had thought it a theatrical 
aftectation. He did not go far into 
science — little farther, perhaps, than 
a smattering of French mathematics ; 
but he acquired a remarkable facility 
and promptitude in calculation. He 
devoured eagerly the light reading 
thrown in his way, and picked up 
thence that kind of knowledg<? wdiich 
novels and plays afford, for good or 
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according as the novel or the 
play elevates the iindcrstaiuling and 
onnoblcs the passions, or merely cor- 
rupts the fancy, and lowers the stan- 
dard of human nature. But of all 
that Roland desired him to be taught, 
the son remained as ignorant as be- 
fore. Among tlie other misfortunes 
of this ominous marriage, Boland’s 
wife had possessed all tlic supersti- 
tions of a Roman Catholic Spaniard, 
and with these the boy had uncon- 
sciously intermingled doctrines fur 
more dreary, imbibed from the dark 
paganism of the Gitanos. 

Boland had sought a Protestant for 
liis son’s tutor. 'Jlie i)recei)tor was 
nominally a Protestant — a biting 
dcrider of all superstitions indeed ! 
He was such a Protestant as some 
defender of Voltaire’s religion sa}'s 
the (iroat Wit would have been had 
he lived in a Prolestant country. The 
Frenchman laughed the boy out of 
his superstitions, to leave behind them 
the sneering scepticism of the 7s»cy- 
rlopcdic^ without those redeeming 
ethics on which all sects of philosophy 
arc ngi'ced, but which, unhappily, it 
requires a philosopher to comprehend. 

This prcccj)tor was doubtless not 
aware of the mischief ho was doing; 
and for the rest, he taught his pupil 
after his own system — a mild and 
plausible one, very much like the 
.system we at home are recommended 
to adopt — “ Teach the understanding, 
nil else will follow “Learn to read 
somethinfj^ and it will all come right;” 
“ Follow' the bias of the pupil’s mind ; 
thus you develop genius, not thwart 
it.” Mind, Understanding, Genius — 
fine things ! But, to educate the whole 
man, you must educate something 
more than these. Not for w'ant of 
mind, understanding, genius, have 
Borgias and Ncros left their names 
as monuments of horror to mankind. 
'Where, in all this teaching, was one 
lesson to warm the heart and guide 
the soul ? 

O mother mine ! that the boy had 
stood by thy knee, and heard from thy 
lips, why life was given us, in wdiat 
life shall end, and how hofiven stands 
open to us night and day ! O father 
mine I that thou hadst been his pre- 
ceptor, not in book-learning, but the 
heart’» simple wisdom ! Oh ! that he 
])ad learned from thee, in parables 


closed with practice, the happiness of 
self-sacrifice, and how “good deeds 
should repair the bad !” 

It w'as the misfortune of this boy, 
with his daring and his beauty, that 
there was in his exterior and his 
manner that which attracted indulgent 
interest, and a sort of compassionate 
admiration. The Frenchman liked 
him — believed his story — thought him 
ill-treated by that hard-visaged Eng- 
lish soldier. All English people w ere 
so disagreeable, j)articularly English 
soldiers ; and the C^aptain once mor- 
tally offended the Frenchman, by call- 
ing Vilaintoii tin grand homme^ and 
denying, with brutal indignation, that 
the English had poisoned Napoleon ! 
So, instead of teaching the son to love 
and revere his father, the Frenchman 
shrugged his sliouldcrs when the boy 
broke into some nnfilial com])laint, 
and at most said, “ vher vnfant^ 
ton pere esl Anglais — dest tout din\'^ 
jMoainvhile, as the child sprang rapidly 
into precocious youth, he w^as ]>er- 
mitted a liberty in his hours of leisure, 
of wdiich he availed himself with all 
the zest of his early habits and adven- 
turous tempi'r. lie formed acciuaint- 
anccs among the loose young hauntiTS 
of cafes, and s]U‘iidthrifts of that 
capital — the wits! He became an 
excellent swordsman and pistol-shet 
— adroit in all games in w Inch skill 
helps fortune, lie h^ariied betimes to 
furnish himself with money, by the 
cards and the billiard-balls. 

But, delighted with the easy home 
he had obtained, he took care to 
school Ills features, and smooth his 
manner, in his father’s visits — to 
make the most of what he had learned 
of less ignoble knowledge, and, with 
his characteristic imitativeness, to 
cite the finest sentiments he had foniid 
in his plays and novels. 'What father 
is not credulous? Boland believed, 
and wept tears of joy. And now he 
thought the time was come to take 
back tlio boy — to return with a w^orthy 
heir to the old Tower. Ho thanked 
and blest the tutor — he took the son. 
But, under pretence that he had yet 
some things to master, whether in 
book knowledge or manly acconi- 
plishments, the youth begged his 
fatlicr, at all events, not yet to return 
to England — to let him attend his 
tutor daily for some months. Roland 
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consented, moved from liis old (|uar- 
ters, and took a lodging for both in 
the same suburb as that in ivliich the 
teacher resided. But soon, when 
they were under one roof, the boy’s 
habitual tastes, and his repugnance 
to all paternal authority, were be- 
trayed, To do my unhappy cousin 
justice, (such as that justice is,) 
though he had the cunning for a short 
disguise, he had not the hyjjocrisy to 
maintain systematic deceit, lie could 
])lay a part for a while, from an 
exulting joy in his own address ; but 
he could not w'car a mask w'itli the 
patience of cold-blooded dissimula- 
tion. Why enter into painfid details, 
so easily divined by the intelligent 
reader V The iaults of the son were 
prcci«»cly those to which Kohind w'ould 
i)c least indulgent. To the ordinary 
scrapes of high-spirited boyhood, no 
father, 1 am sure, would- have been 
more lenient ; but to anything that 
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seemed low, petty— that grated on 
him as gentleman and soldier — there, 
not for worlds w'ould I have braved 
the darkness of his frown, and the 
woo that spoke like scorn in his voice. 
And when, after all warning and pro- 
Jiibition were in vain, Boland found 
his son, in the middle of the night, fn 
a resort of gamblers and sharpers, 
canying all before him with his cue, 
ill the full flush of Iriinnpli, and a 
great heap of five-franc pieces before 
him — yon may conceive with what 
wrath the proud, hasty, passionate 
man, drove out, cane in hand, the 
ohscene associates, Hinging alter them 
the son’s ill-gotten gains ; and 'ivitb 
w’liat resentful hnmiliation the sou 
was compelled to follow^ the father 
home. Thou Boland took the boy to 
England, but not to the old Tow'cr ; 
that hearth of his ancestors W'as still 
too sacred for the footsteps of the 
vagi'ant heir ! 
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And then, vainly grasping at every 
argument his liliint sen.se could sug- 
gest — then talked Boland much and 
grandly of the duties men owed — 
even if they threw' olV all love to their 
father — still to tlieir father’s name; 
and tlieii his pride, always so lively, 
grew irritable and Jiarsh, and seemed, 
no doubt, to the perverted ears of the 
son, unlovely and unloving. And 
that inidc, without serving one pur- 
pose of good, did yet more mischief ; 
for the youth caught the disease, but 
211 a wrong way. And he said to 
Jiimsclf, - 

‘‘ llo ! then my father is a great 
man, with all these ancestors and big 
words ! And ho has lands and a 
castle — Sind yet how miserably we 
live, and how he stints me ! But if 
ho has cause for pride in all these 
dead men, why, so have I. And arc 
these lodgings, these appurtenances, 
fit for the ^ gentleman ’ he says I 
am ? ” 

• Even in England, the gipsy blood 
broke out as before ; and the youth 
found vagrant associates, heaven 
knows how or where; and strangc- 
lookiiig forms, gaudily shabby, and 


disreputably smart, were scon lurking 
ill the corner of the street, or peering 
in at the w indow, slinking olf if they 
saw' Boland — and Boland could not 
stoop to be a spy. And the sou s 
heart grow harder and harder against 
his father, and his bithcr’s liicc now 
never smiled on him. Then bills 
came in, and duns knocked at the 
door. Bills and duns to a man who 
sliruiik from the thought of a debt, as 
ail ermine from a spot on its hide! 
And the soil’s^ short answer to remon- 
strance was,— “ Am 1 not a gentle- 
man V — these are the thing! gentle- 
men require.” Then perhaps Boland 
remembered the experiment of his 
French friend, and left his bureau 
unlocked, and said, “ Ruin me if you 
will, but no debts. There is money 
ill those dfaw'crs— they are unlocked.” 
That trust w^ould for ever have cured 
of extravagance a youth with a high 
and delicate sense of honour: the 
pupil of tho Gitanos did not under- 
stand the trust; he thought it con- 
veyed a natural though ungracious 
permission to take out what he 
wanted — and he took ! To RolAid 
this seemed a theft, and a theft of the 
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coarsest kind : but when he so said, 
the son started indif^nant, and saw in 
that which had been so touching an 
appeal to his lionour, hut a trap to 
decoy him into disgrace. In short, 
neitlier could understand the other. 
Koland forbade his sou to stir from 
the house; and the young man the 
same night let himself out, and stole 
forth into the wide world, to enjoy or 
defy it in his own wild way. 

it would be tedious to follow him 
through his various adventures aiul 
experiments on fortune, (even if I 
knew them all, whicli 1 do not.) And 
now, putting altogether aside his rigid 
name, which he lia<l voluntarily aban- 
doned, and not einbarrassiiig the 
reader with the earlier aliases as- 
sumed, I shall give to my uufortn- 
nate kinsman the name bv which I 
Jirst knew' him, and continue to do so, 
until — heaven gratd the time may 
come! — having lirst redeemed, he may 
reclaim, his own. It w as in joining a 
set of btrolliug players that Vivian 
became ac<iuaiid(*d with Tcacock; 
and tlud wortliy, who had man}' 
strings to his bow', soon grew awani 
of Vivian^ extraordinary skill vitli 
the cue, and saw- therein a better 
mode of making their joint fortunes 
than the boards of an itinerant 'Fhespis 
furnished to cither. Vivian listc!ic<l 
to him, and it was while tlu-ir inti- 
macy was most fresh that I met them 
on the highroad. 'Fhat chance meet- 
ing produced (if 1 may be allowed to 
believe his as.surance.) a stjong, and, 
for the moment, a salutary elfect upon 
V^iviaii. The comparative iniuiceiicc 
and freshness of a boy’s mind were 
jiew to him ; the clastic healthful 
spirit.s with which those gifts were 
accompanied startled him, by the 
contrast to his own force.d gaiety and 
.-^ecrct gloom. And this boy was his 
own cousin ! 

Coming afterw'^ards to London, he 
adventured inquiry at the hotel in the 
Strand at which I had given my 
address ; learned wdierc we w’ere. ; 
and, passing one night in the aircet, 
saw my uncle at the window — to 
recognise and to fly frtm him. Hav- 
ing, tijcn some money at Ills disposal, 
lie broke off abruptly from the set into 
which he had been thrown. He re- 
sotVed to return to Vrance— he would 
try for a more respectable moite of 
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existence. He had not found happi- 
ness in that liberty he had w on, nor 
room for the ambition that began to 
gnaw him, in thosc^ pursuits from 
which his father had vainly warned 
him.. His most reputable’ friend 
was his old tutor; he woiihl go to 
him. He w'ent ; Init the tutor w as 
now married, and was himself a 
father, and that made a w'ondcrful 
alteration in his practical ethics. It 
was no longer moral to aid the son 
in rebellion to his father. Vivian 
evinced his usual sarcastic haughti- 
ness at file rece|)ti(m he met, and w'as 
reqnost(‘d civilly to leave tiui house. 
Vhen again h(‘ flung himself on his 
wits at Faris. Ibit there were plenty 
of wits there sharjicr than his owui. 
He got into some quarrel wuth the 
])Olice — not indeed for aiiv dishonest 
practices of his ow'ii, but fnmi an 
unwary aeqnaintana^ with others less 
scrnpnlons, and deiuned it prudent to 
quit France. Thus ha<i I met liiiu 
again, forlorn and ragged, in the 
streets of London. 

Meanwliile ll(>lnnd, after the lirst 
vain search, had yielded to the iinlig- 
natioii and disgust that had long rank led 
w’itliiii him. His son hail thrown oil 
his authority, because it preserved 
him from disliononr. His ieVas ol“ 
disciplire w'ere stern, and paVieiice 
had been wellnigli crushed out of his 
heart, lie thought he couhl bear to 
re.sign his son to his fate — to disown 
In’m, and to say, ‘‘ I have no more a 
son.” It w^a.s in this mood that he had 
first vi>ited our house. But when, on 
that memorable night in wdu'eh he had 
narrafod to liis thrilling listeners tln^ 
dark tale of a fidlow^-sufierer’s w (mj and 
crime — betraying in the tale, to my 
father’s quick symjiathy, lii.s own sor- 
row and passion — it did not need miieli 
of liis gentler brotlior’s subtle art to 
learn or guess tlie wdiole, mw much 
of Austin’s mild persuasion to con- 
vince Roland that he had not yet 
exhausted all efibrts to track the w'an- 
derer and reclaim the erring child. 
Then he had gone to London — then ho 
had sought every spot which the out- 
cast would probably haunt — then liad 
he saved and pinched from his ow^i 
necessities, to have wherowitlial to 
enter theatres and gaming-honses, and 
fee the agencies of police ; then had 
he seen the form for which he had 
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ivatcliccl and pined, in the street below 
liis window, and cried in a joj'ons de- 
lusion, “He repents I” One day a let- 
ter readied my uncle, lliroiij^h liis 
banker’s, from the French tutor, (who 
knew of no other means of traciiij^ Ro- 
land but tlirou<,di the house by wdihdi 
his salary had been paid,) informing 
iiim of his son’s visit. Uoland started 
Instantly for Faris. Arriving there, he 
could only learn ol? his son through 
the police, and from them only learn 
that he liad been scon in the company 
of accom])lished swindhirs, who w en* 
already in the hands of justice ; but 
ihat the youth himself, whom there 
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was nothing to criminate, had been 
suffered to (piit Paris, and had taken, 
it was suppose<l, the n»ad to Kngland. 
Tlicii at last the poor Captain’s stout 
heart gave way. Ills son tlie coin- 
pauion of swindlers ! — could he be sure 
that he wms not their accoin]»Hce? If 
not yet, how small the stcj» hetweeii 
companion^ilii]) and t)articipatioii ! He 
took the ciiihi left liini still from the 
conventH returned to Fiiighuid, and 
arrivtid tli(*re to he seized with fever 
and delirium — apparently on the same 
day (or a day heforc that on wliicli) 
the son had dropped shelterless and 
penniless on the stones of JiOiidon. 
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“ Rut,” said Vivian, pursuing liis 
tale, ‘‘ hut wlien you came to niy aid, 
not knowing me— when you relieved 
me — when from your own lips, for tin* 
first lime, 1 heard words that jiraised 
me, and for qualities that implied 1 
might yet be ‘ worth much.’ — Ali ! (he 
adtled mouniluUyO J remember the 
very words--ji new light broke upon 
me — struggling and dim, but light 
.>tilL The ambit ion wdth wdiich 1 had 
.sought the truckling Frencliinan re- 
vived, ami look wortliie.i’ and mure 
definite form. \ would lift myself 
above the mire, make a name, rise in 
life )■’ 

Vivian’s head drooped, but he raised 
it quickly, and laughevl — his low mock- 
ing liuigli. Wli.at follows of his tale 
ina> be told .‘^neeincLly. RetJiining 
ins bitter feelings towards his father, 
lie resolved to continue his incognito 
— he gave himself a name likely to 
mishimi conjecture, if 1 conversed of 
him to my family, since he km;w that 
Koland was aware that a (..■olouel 
\’^ivian had been alllie.ted by a runaway 
son — and, indeed, the talk upon that 
subject had tivst ])!it the notion of 
llight into his own head. He caught at 
the idea of becoming know'll to Tre- 
vanion ; but he saw reasons to forbid 
his being indebted to me for the intro- 
duction— to forbid my knowing where 
lie was : sooner or later, that kiiow'- 
ledgc could scarcely fail to end in the 
discovery of his real name. Fortu- 
nately, as he deemed, for the plans he 


began to meditate, we were all leaving 
London — he .should have the stage to 
himself. And tluui boitlly he resolved 
upon what In* regarded as the mastei 
sclH'ine of life. -viz., to obtain a small 
poenniarv imlep(‘nd(*nce, and to eman- 
cipate hiniM*lf tbrmally and entirely 
from Jiis father’s control. Aware of 
pour Roland's chivalrous reverence 
lor his name, lirml}' persuaded that 
Roland had no love for the son, but 
only the dread lliat the sou might 
disgrace him, he dcteriuiiicd to avail 
himself of his father’s prejudices in 
order to elfect liis ]mrpose. 

He wjole a short letter to Roland, 
(that letter which had giv'cii the poor 
man so sauguiiio a joy — that letter 
after reading which he had said to 
RIanche, “ JVay for me.”) stating 
simply, that he. wished to see his fa- 
ther-, and naming a tavern in the city 
for the meeting. 

’.riie interview' took ])lacc. And 
when Roland, love and forgivcne.ss in 
his heart — but (who shall blamchim?) 
dignity on his brow', and rebuke in his 
eve — approaclied, re.ady at a w'ord to 
ding himself on the boy’s breast, Vi- 
vian, seeing only the. outer signs, and 
interpreting tlioiii by his own .seiiti- 
ineiits— -recoiled ; folded his arms on 
Jus bo.som, ami saiil coldly, “ Spare 
me reproach, sir — it is unavailing.^ I 
seek you only to propose that yon 
shall save your name, and resign your 
son.” • 

Then, intent perhaps but to gain 
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Ills object, the unhappy youth de- 
clared hi.s fixed determination never 
to live with his father, never to acqui- 
esce in his 'authority, resolutely to 
pursue his own career, whatever that 
career might be, explaining none of 
the circumstances that .appeared most 
in his disfavour — r.*ither, p(Mhaps, 
thinking that, the worse his fiither 
judged of him, the more chance he 
had to achieve his purpose. ‘‘ All 1 
ask of you,” he said, is this : (jive 
me the least you can afford to pre- 
serve me from the temptation to rob, 
or tlic necessity to starve ; and 1 , in 
my turn, promise never to molest you 
ill life — never to degrade 3 ’ou in my 
death 5 whatever my misdeeds, they 
will never reflect on yourself, for you 
shall iK'ver recognise the misdoer! 
'Die name you ])iize so highly shall 
be spared.” Sickened and revolted, 
lloliind attempted no argument — there 
was that in the son’s cold manner 
which shut out hope, and against 
which his pride rose indignant. A 
meeker man might h.avc remonstrated, 
ini])lorcd, and Mopt — that was not in 
Roland’s nature. lie had but the 
choice of three evils, to say to his 
oon : “ Fool, I eonunand thee to fol- 
low me ;” or say, “ Wretch, since 
thou wouldst cast me oil' as a stranger, 
as a stranger I say to thee — Go, 
starve vv rob, as thou wilt !” or last- 
ly, to bow his proud head, stunued 
by the blow, ami say, “ Thou refusest 
me the obedience of the son, thou de- 
mandest to be as the dead to me. T 
can control thee not from vice, 1 can 
guide thcc not to virtue. I'liou ivouldst 
sell me the name I have inherited 
staiidess, and have as stainless borne. 
JL5c it so ! — Name thy price !” 

And something like this last was 
the father’s choice. 

He listened, and was long silent; 
and then he said slowly, “ Pause be- 
fore you decide.” 

“ I have paused long— my decision 
is made! this is the last time wo 
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meet. 1 see before me now the way 
to fortune, fairly, honourably ; you can 
aid me in it only in the way 1 have 
said. Reject me now, and the option 
may never come again to either !” 

And then Roland said to himself, 
“ 1 have spared and saved for this 
son ; wdiat care I for aught else tJiaii 
enough to live without debt, cive]) 
into a corner, and await the grave ! 
And the more !• can give, why the 
bctt('rchancethathcwillabjurc the vile 
.associate and the desperate course.” 
And so, out of that small income, 
Roland surnuidercd to the rebel child 
more than the half. 

A'ivian was not awMrc of his father’s 
fortune — he did not suppose the sum 
of two hundred pounds a-ycar w'as Jiii 
allowaiiice so disi)roportioned to Ro- 
land’s means — yet when it w.as named, 
even ho was struck by the gtmerosity 
of one to wdiom he himself had given 
the right to say, “ I take thcc at thy 
wonl ; ‘just enough not to starve !’ ” 

Rut then that hateful cynicism 
whicli, caught from bad men and evil 
books, he called “ knowledge of the 
wwld,’' made him think, “ it is not for 
me, it is only for his name ami he 
said aloud, “I accept these terms, 
sir ; here is the address of a solicitor 
with wdiom yours can settle^, them. 
Farcwxli for ever.” 

At those last w'ords Roland started, 
and stretclied out liis arms vaguely 
like a blind man. But Vivian had 
already tlirowu open the window, 
(the room was on the ground door) 
ami sprang upon the sill. “ Fare- 
w'cll,” he repeated : “ tell the world! 
am dead.” 

lie leapt into the street, .and the 
father drew in the outstretched arms, 
smote his heart, and said — “Well, 
thc.i, my task in the w'^orld of man is 
over ! I will back to the old ruin — 
the wreck to the wrecks — and the 
sight of tombs I have at least rescued 
from dishonour shall comfort me for 
all!” 
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THE RESULTS — PEnVEBTEI) AMHITIOX — SELFISH PASSION — THE INTELLECT DISTORTED 
HV THE CROOKEDNESS OF THE HEART. 

Vivian’s schemes thus prospered, gentleman — an independence modest 
ITd had an income that permitted indeed, but independence still. Wo 
him the outward appearances of a were all gone from London. One 
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letter to me, with the postmark of 
the town near which Colonel Vivian 
lived, sufficed to confirm my belief in 
his parentage, and in his return to his 
friends. He then presented himself 
to Trevanion as the young man whose 
pen I had employed in the member’s 
service; and knowing that I had 
never mentioned his name to Treva- 
nion — for without Vivian’s permission 
I should not, considering his apparent 
trust in me, have deemed myself 
authorised to do so— he took that of 
(lower, which he selected liaphazard 
from an old Court Guide, as liaving 
the advantage in common with most 
names borne by the higher nobility of 
England, viz., of not being confined, 
as the ancient names of until led gen- 
tleinen usually are, to the members of 
a single lamily. And W'hcn, with his 
usual adaptability and suppleness, he 
had contrived to lay aside, or smooth 
over, whatoA'cr in his mnnners would 
be cah'ulatcd to displease 'rrevanion, 
and bad succeeded in exciting liui 
interest which that generous slatcs- 
iiian always conceived for ability, lie 
owned candidl}’', one day, in the pre- 
sence of LadyEllinor — for his experi- 
ence had taught him the comparative 
ease with which the sympathy of 
woman is enlisted in anything that 
appeals to the imagination, or seems 
out of the ordinary beat of life — that 
he liad reasons for concealing his 
connexions for the present — that he 
liad cause to believe 1 susi>ected what 
they were, and, from mistaken regard 
for Ills welfare, might acquaint his 
relations with his whereabout. lie 
tliercfore begged Trevanion, if the 
latter had occasion to write to me, 
not to mention him. This promise 
Trevanion gave, though reluctantly ; 
for the confidence volunteered to him 
seemed to exact the promise ; but as 
he detested mystery of all kinds, the 
avowal might have been fatal to any 
farther acquaintance ; and under aus- 
pices so doubtful, there would have 
been no chance of his obtaining that 
intimacy in Trevauion’s house which 
lie desired to establish, but for an 
accident which at once opened that 
liouso to him almost as a home. 

Vivian had always treasured a lock 
of his mother’s hair, cut off on her 
deathbed ; and when he was at his 
French tutor’s, his first pocket-money 


had been devoted to the purchase of 
a locket, on which he had caused to 
bo inscribed his own name and his 
mother’s. Through all his wander- 
ings he had worn this relic ; and in 
the direst pangs of^waiit, no hunger 
had been keen enough to induce him 
to part with it. Now, one morning 
the ribbon that suspended the locket 
gave way, and his eye resting on the 
names inscribed on the gold, he thongli t , 
ill his own vague sense of right, im- 
pcifcct as it was, that bis compact 
witli his father obliged him to have 
the names erased. He took it to a 
jeweller in Eiccadilly for that purpose, 
and gave the requisite order, mu 
taking iiotioe of a lady in tlie further 
part of tli(j shop. The locket was 
still oil the couiibM* after Vivian had 
left, when the lady coming forward 
observed it, and saw" the names on 
the surface. She had been struck by 
the peculiar tone of the voice, which 
slic had heard before *, and that very 
day ^Ir Gower received a note from 
•Lady Ellinor Trevanion, requesting 
to sec him, ]\lncli wondering, lie 
went. L’resciitiiig him with” llie 
locket, she said smiling, “ There is 
only one gentleman in IJie world who 
calls himself Dc Caxton, unless it be 
bis son. All! 1 sec now wdiy yon 
wished to conceal yourself from my 
friend J’isistratus. Ihit how is this ? 
can you have any dilfereme with 
yonr lather V Gonfide in me, or it is 
my duty to WTile to him.” 

Even Vivian’s powers of dissimula- 
tion abandoned liim, thus taken by 
surprise, lie saw" no alternative but 
to trust Lady Ellinor with bis secret, 
and implore her to respect it. And 
then he spoke bittijrly of Ids father’s 
dislike to him, and his own resolution 
to prove the injustice of that disliko 
by the position he w’ould himself 
establish in the world. At present, 
his father believed him dead, and 
perhaps was not ill-pleased to think 
so. He would not dispel that belief 
till he could redeem any boyish errors, 
and force his family to be proud to 
acknowledge him. 

Though Lady Ellinorw^as slow’ to be- 
lieve that Bolanff could dislike his son, 
she could yet readily believe that Ite* 
%vas harsh and choleric, with a soldier’s 
high notions of discipline ; the youi\g 
man’s story moved her, his determina- 
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tion pleased her own high spirit; — 
always with a touch of rouuuice in 
lier, and always sympathising with 
each desire of ambition — she entered 
into Vivian’s aspirations with an 
alacrity that surpriseil himself. She 
was charmed witli the idea of mini- 
stering to the son’s fortunes, and 
ultimately reconciling him to the 
father, — through Iicr own agency 
it w^ould atone for any fault of which 
Roland could accuse herself in the 
old time. 

She niidertook to impart the secret 
to Trevanion, for she would liave no 
secrets from Jiiin, and to secure his 
ac.qniescciicco in its conce:ilment from 
all others. 

And here T must alhtle digress from 
the clirom)l(»gical course r»rmy expla- 
natory naiTidivc, to inform the reader 
that, when Lady Elliuor had her in- 
terview with Roland, she had boon 
repelled by tin* stovuncss of his manm*r 
from divulging Vivian’s secret. Rut 
on her first attempt to smiud or conci- 
liate him, she had begun with some* 
eulogies on Trevaiiion’s now friend 
and assistant, JMr tiow(*r, and had 
awakened Rolaiurs -usijicions of 
that person’s identity with his son 
— suspicions wideh had given him a 
terrible bilcrest in our joint deliver- 
amio of iSliss Ti-ovaiiioii. Rut so 
heroically had the poor soldier sought 
to resist his own fears, that on the way 
he shrank to put to me the questions 
that might paralyse the energies which, 
whatever the answer, were then so 
iniich needed. “ For,” said he to iny 
father, “ I felt the blood .-.urging to my 
tcinplo.s ; ami if J had said to Pisis- 
tralus, * Dcsei’ibe this man,’ and by 
his description J liad recognised my 
son, and dreaded lest I might be too 
late to arrest him fi’om so treacherous 
a crime, my brain Avould have giv<.n 
wa.y : — and so I did not dare !” 

i return to the thread of my story. 
From the time that Vivian confided in 
Lady Elliuor, the way was cleared to 
Ills most ambitious hopes ; and though 
his acquisitions were not sulficiently 
scholastic and various to permit Trc- 
vaiiion to select him as a secretary, 
yet, short of sleeping 'at the house, he 
wr.s little less iutimatc there than I 
had been. 

Among Vivian’s schemes of ad- 
vancement, that of winning the hand 
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and heart of the great heiress had not 
been one of the least sanguine. This 
hope was annulled when, not long 
after his intimacy at her father’s 
house, she became engaged to young 
Lord (Jastieton. But he could not 
sec Miss 'rrevanion with impunity — 
(alas! who, with a heart yet free, 
could be insensible to attractions so 
winning?) lie piu’mitted the love — 
such love as his wild, lialf-ediicatcd, 
half-savage nature acknovledged — 
to creep into his soul — to master it ; 
but ho felt no hope, cherished no 
scheme while the young lord lived. 
With the death of Jicr betrothed, 
Fanny Avas free; then he ht‘gau to 
hope — )iot yet to sebome, Accidcu- 
tally he encountered Peacock, i’artly 
from the levity that aecompanied a 
false good- nature that Ava.s constitu- 
tional with lihn, partly from a vagm*. 
hlea that the man might be useful, 
Vivian established his quondam as.so- 
eiate in the service (»l* IVevanion. 
Peicoclv soon gained the .secret of 
A’iviau’s love for Fanny, and, daz/leil 
by the advantages that a marriage 
Avith Miss Tn'vanion Avould confer on 
his patron, and might rellect on him- 
self, and delighted at an oc(‘asion to 
exercise hi.s dramatic accomplishment.^ 
on the .stage of real life, lie soon prac- 
tised the lesson tliat the llu^abes had 
taught him — viz: Pi make a .-^ub- 
intrigiie helAATcn maid and valet 
the schemes am) insure the .succiss of 
the lover. If X'ivian liad <oine op- 
portiinitie.‘=i to Imi»ly his admiration, 
Mis.s TrcAanioji gave him none to 
])lcail his oaiLse. Rut tlie .softness of 
lier nature, and tliat graceful kindncs.s 
which surround(»d her like an atmo- 
spliere, emanating uuconsciou.sly from 
a ghT.s harmless desire to jilcase, 
temlcd to deceive him. Ilia OAvn per- 
sonal gifts Avere so rare, and, in his 
Avaiidering life, the eflect they had 
produced had so increased Ills reliance 
on them, that ho thought he Avanted 
but the fair opportunity to woo in 
order to Avin. In thi.s state of mental 
intoxication, Trevanion, having pro- 
vided for hi,s Scotch secretary, took 

him to Lord N ’a. His hostess 

Avas one of those middle-aged ladic.s 
of fashion, who like to patronise and 
bring forward young men, accepting 
gratitudo for condescension, as a ho- 
mage to beauty. Slio was struck by 
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^’iviaii’s exterior, and that ‘pictu- 
rorique’ in look and in manner which 
belon^'od to lain. Naturally garruloiw 
and iniliscrect, she w'as unreserved to 
a pupil whom she conceived the whim 
to make ^ aii fait to society.’ Thus 
she talked to him, among other topics 
in iashion, of Miss Trevtiiiioii, and 
expressofl her belief that the ])resent 
l^ord Castlcfoii had always admired 
her ; but it was only on his accession 
to the mantuisate that he had made 
lip his mind to many, or, from his 
knowledg(i of J^ady Ellinor’s ainbi- 
Jion, thought that the Marquis of 
Castleton might achieve the prize 
Avhich would have been refused to Sir 
Sedlov licaudesiTl. 'J'hen, to corro- 
borate the predictiuiis she hazarded, 
;die repeated, iHuhaps A\itli exaggera- 
lion, some passages from Lord Castle- 
bin’s replies to her own suggestions 
on the subjeet. Vivian's alarm be- 
came fatally excited ; unregulated 
pa.'>'^ions easily oijscured a reason so 
long ])(*r\erted, and a conscience >o 
habitually dulled. There is an iii- 
slinct in all inlent'O alleetion, (\>helhcr 
it be con ii])t or pure,) lliat usually 
makes its jealousy iimphetic. 1'hus, 
from the lirst. out <»r all llic brilUanl 
IdUrs round r.-umy IVcn anion, my 
jeiilousY had iuv-einiu(uilly fastened 
on Sir Sedley IJcaiidescrt, tliougii, to 
all st‘eming, >\itlioul a cause. From 
tlie .siine iiisiIiicL A'ivian had con- 
ceived the same, a ague jealousy — a 
j jalousy, ill his in^lanc.e, coui)led wiili 
a deep <li^like to Jiis sup]>osed rival, 
•\\lio had wounded his self-love. For 
the manjuis, Ihough to be haughty or 
ill-bred wais impossible to tlio bland- 
ncss of his luiiure, had never .shown 
lO Vivian tlic genial courtesies he had 
lavislied nixm me, and kept politely 
aloof from his acquaiiilauco — while 
A'iviaii’s iiersonal vanity had been 
wounded by that drawing-room elVoct, 
whieli the prr>ver])ial winner of all 
hearts produced without an ellbrt — an 
eilect that thre.w into the shade the 
youth, and the beauty (more striking, 
but infinitely less prepossessing) of tlic 
adventurous rival. Thus animosity 
to Lord Castlcton conspired with 
Mviau’s passion for Fanny, to rouse 
nil that was worst by nature and by 
rearing, in this audacious and turbu- 
lent spirit. 

llis confidant, Peacock, suggested 
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from his stage experience the out- 
lines of a plot, to which Vivian’s 
astutev intellect instantly gave langi- 
bility and colouring. Peacock had 
already found jVIIss Trevariiuu’s wait- 
ing-woman rq)e for any measure that 
might secure himself i\< lior husband, 
aiul a provision for life as a reward. 
T'wo i>r ihroe letters between them 
settled the jin'limiiiaiy engagements. 
A friend of the e\-c<tra(*(iian‘s had 
lately taken an inn on the North road, 
and migid. be relied iijioii. At that 
inn it was settled that Vivian should 
moot Aliss 'rrevanion, wliom Peacock, 
b}' tlic aiil of tlio abiguil, engaged to 
Jure there. I'lie sole ditliculty that 
llnm remained would, to most men, 
have scciiumI tlic greatest— vi/., the 
c.iuscnt of ^Miss Trevanion to a Sjoteh 
marriage. Ibit Vivian hoped all 
things from his own eloipieiice, art, 
and iia.ssinu : and by an inconsis- 
tency. however ^trange, still not. un- 
natural in the twi.sls of so evu^ked an 
iuti'llect, he thonghl that, by insisting 
on the intention of her parents to 
saerilM e lier yonlli to the very man ot 
wJio.-e alrr.n-ti'in-. he wa.s nn»<L jealous 
— by the pielnre ot clisparity nf years, 
by the carientMi’c nrhis rivals foibles 
and iii\oJities. hy the eonnnonidaees 
of ‘"beauty barleu'd for iimbilioii,' 
\e,, l\e might enlist her fears of the 
aiieni:itivt‘ on ll.e side of the choice 
urged iq’.oujiin*. The ))lau proceeded, 
the time eaiiie: Poaeoek preb nded 
the exen.M* of a ri<’k relation to leavci 
Trt'vaiiioii ; and Vivian, a day before, 
on pretence of visiting the pielnresquc 
.•'Cencs in the ludglibonrhood, obtained 
leave of ab^enct'. .riiu.s the plot w’cnt 
on to its cuia'-trophe. 

Ainl 1 need not ask,‘' said T, trj'- 
iug in ^ ain to eoiiecal iny iiuligmilion, 
"'liow Mi'^s Trevanion received your 
monstrous pvo'ftositiour’ 

N'iviau s ]>ah' cheek grew’ paler, but 
he made no r'‘ply. 

And jf w'c had not arrived, wdiat 
would you have iloiie? Oh, dare you 
look into the gulf of infamy you have 
escaped I” 

“ I eannoi, and I will not bear 
tliis!” cxelaiiinnl Vivian, starting up. 
“ I have laid ftiy heart bare before 
you, ainl it is ungenerous and unmtlli- 
iy thus to pre.s.s upon its w'ounds. 
You can moralise, you can spegk 
coldly — but I— 1 loved 1” 
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“ And do you think,” I burst forth 
— “ do you think that I did not love 
too ! — love longer than you have done ; 
better than you have done; gone 
through sharper struggles, darker 
days, more sleepless nights than you, 
— and yet — ” 

Vivian caught hold of me. 
“Hush!” he cried; “is this in- 
deed true ! I thought you might have 
had some faint and fleeting fancy for 
Miss Trevanion, but that you curbed 
and conquered it at once. Oh no ; 
it was impossible to have loved really, 
and to have surrendered all chance as 
you did! — have left the house, have 
fled from her presence ! No — no, 
that was not love!” 

“lt7tYwlovc! and 1 pray Heaven 
to grant tliat, one day, you may knou' 
Jiow little your a flection sprang from 
those feelings which make true love 
subliiiic as lionour, and meek as is 
religion! Oh cousin, (iousin! — with 
those rare gifts, what you might have 
been! what, if you will puss through 
repentance, and cling to atiuiement— 
what, I dare hope, you may yet be ! 
Talk not now' of your Jove ; J talk 
not of mine ! Love is a thing gone 
from the lives (if both. Go back to 


earlier thoughts, to heavier wrongs f 
— ^yoiir father — ^that noble heart which 
you have so wantonly lacerated, that 
miich-ciiduring love which you have 
so little comprehended !” 

Then with all the warmth of emo- 
tion I hurried on — showed him the 
true nature of honour and of Roland 
(for the names were one!) — sliowcd 
liim the watch, the hope, the manly 
anguish T had witnessed, and wept — 
T, not his son —to see; showed him 
the poverty and privation to which 
the father, even at the last, had con- 
demned himself, so that the sou might 
liavc no excuse for the sins that Want 
Avhispcrs to the w'oak. This, and 
much more, and I suppose with the 
pathos that belongs t<> all earnestness, 
I enforced, s(‘nt(Mice after sentence— 
yielding to no interni])tion, over-mas- 
tering all dissent ; driving in the 
truth, nail after nail, as it ^vere, into 
the obdurate heart, that I constrained 
and grappled to. And at la^t, the 
dark, bitter, cynical nature gave w'ay, 
and the young man lell sobbing at iiiy 
feet, and cricul aloud, “Spare mo, 
Sparc m(! !— I sec it all now’ ! Wretch 
that r have been !” 


CIIAIT 

On leaving Vivian, I did not pre- 
sninc to promise him Roland’s imme- 
diate pardon. 1 did not urge liini to 
attempt to see his father, f felt the 
time was Jiot come for either pardon 
or interview. I contented myself 
with the victory I had already gained. 
I judged it right that thought, soli- 
tude, and suffering should Imprint 
more deeply the lesson, and prepare 
the way to the steadfast resolution of 
reform. I left him ^ated by the 
stream, and with the promise to inform 
him at the small hosteliy, where ho 
took up his lodging, how Roland 
struggled through his illness. 

On returning to the inn, I was 
uneasy to sec how long a time had 
elapsed since I had left ray uncle. 
Rut on coining into his room, to my 
surprise and relief I fecund liim up and 
(livssed, and with a serene though 
fatigucil expression of countenance. 
Tip asked me no questions where I 
had been — perhaps from sympathy 
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with my feelings in parting witli Miss 
'IVcvanion — i)crhaps from conjecture 
llpit the indulgence of those feelings 
had not wholly engrossed my time. 

But he said simply, “I think T 
understood from you that you had 
sent for Austin — is it so?” 

“ Yes, sir ; but I named as 

the nearest point to the Tow'cr, for 
the place of meeting.” 

“ Then let ns go hence forthwith — 
nay, I shall be better for the change. 
Ami here, there must be curiosity, 
conjecture— torture !” said he, locking 
his hands tightly together. “ Order 
the horses at once ! ” 

I left the room, accordingly; and 
while they were getting ready the 
horses, I ran to the place where I had 
left Vivian. He was still tliere, in 
the same attitude, covering his face 
witli liis hands, as if to shut out the 
sun. 1 told him hastily of Roland’s 
improvement, of our approaching de- 
parture, and asked him an address in 
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Jjondon at which I coiiltl find him. 
Ho |?ave me as his direction the same 
lodp^ing at whicli I had so often visited 
him. “ If there be no vacancy there 
for me,” snid he, “ I shall leave word 


where T am to be found. But I would 
gladly be where I was, before — ” Ife 
did not finish the sentence. I pressed 
his hand and left him. 


ClIAPTEU XClf. 


Some difj-s have elapsed ; w'C arc in 
London, my father with us ; and 
Jloland has permitted Austin to tell 
me his tale, and received through 
Austin all that Vivian’s narrative to 
me suggested, whether in extenuation 
of the past, or in hope of redemption 
in the future. And Austin has inex- 
pressibly soothctl his brother. And 
Itoland’s ordinary roughness has gone, 
and his looks are meek, and his v{»iee 
low. But lie talks little, and smiles 
)iever. lie asks me no (piestions; 
does not to me name liis son, nor 
recur to the voyage to Australia, nor 
ask ‘ why it is jmt off,’ nor interest 
himself as before in preiui rations for 
it — he has no heart for anything. 

The voyage is i)ut oil’ till the next 
vessel sails, and 1 have seen Vivian 
twice or thrice, and the result of the 
interviews has disappointed and de- 
pressed me. It seems to mo that 
much of the previous eiVocL I had pro- 
duced is already obliterated. At the 
very sight of the great Babel— the 
evidence, of the ease, the luxury, the 
wealth, the pomp, the strife, the 
peiinry, the famine, and the rags, 
whicli th.c focMKs of civilisation, in the 
disparities of old societies, incAut.ably 
gathers together— the fierce combative 
disposition seemed to awaktui again ; 
the innvorted ambition, the liostility 
to the world ; the wrath, the scorn ; 
the war with man, and the rebellious 
murmur against I leaven. There was 
still th.e one redeeming point of repen- 
tance for his wrongs to his father — his 
heart was still softened there; and, 
attendant on that softness, 1 hailed a 
])riiu-i|)lc more like that of honour than 
r had yet recognised in A'ivian. lie 
cancelled the agreement which had 
assured him of a provision at the cost 
of his father’s comforts. “ At least, 
there,” he s'iid, “ 1 w ill injure him no 
more!” 

But while, on this point, repentance 
seemed genuine, it was not so w ith 
regard to his conduct tow'ards Miss 
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Trcvanion. Ills gipsy nurture, his 
loose associates, Ins extravagant 
French romances, his theatrical mode 
of looking upon love intrigues and 
stage ])lots, seemed all to rise bctw'een 
Ills intelligence and the due sense of 
the fraud and treachery he had prac- 
tised. lie seemed to feel more sliame 
at the exposure than at the guilt; 
more despair at the failure of success 
than gratitude at escape from crime. 
In a word, the nature of a w hole life 
wMs not to be romotlellcd at once — at 
least by an artificer so unskilled as I. 

After one of those interview's, I stohi 
into the room wdicre Austin sat with 
Boland, and, w'atchiiig a seasonable 
moment when Boland, shaking off a 
reverie, opcnetl his Bible, and .sat 
dow'ii to it, w ith each muscle in his 
face sot, as I liad seen it l>cfore, into 
iron ro.solution, 1 beckoned my father 
from the mom. 

risisTUATiJs. — 1 have again seen 
my cousin. T cannot make the w ay i 
wi.sh. i\Iy dear father, t/uu must see 
him. 

Mr Caxtox. — I ! — yes, assuredly, 
if I can be of any service. But will 
ho listen to me?" 

I’lsisTjiA'i r.s. — I think .so. A young 
man wdll oltoii respect in his eh!i*r, 
what he will resent a.s a i)rc.?umi»liiHi 
in his contemporary. 

jMr (bvxTON. — It may be so : (thaiy 
wore thomjhtftdly^ but you describe 
this .'^trangll^oy's mind as a w’reck ! — 
in w hat paiTof the mouldering timbers 
can I fix the grappling-hook ? Here, 
it seems that most of the supports on 
wdiiclnvc can best rely, w'hen w o w'onid 
save another, fiiil ns. Beligion, lio- 
noiir, the associations of childhood, 
the bonds of home, filial obedience — 
even tlio intelligence of self-interest, 
in the philoso|ihical sense of thew’ord. 
And J, too! — a mere book-man !^My 
dear son I — I despair ! 

risisTRATOs. — No, you do not de- 
spair — no, you must succeed ; fdl*, if 
you do not, w'liat is to become of 
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Uncle Roland? Do yon not see his 
heart is fast breaking? 

JMr Caxton. — Get mo my hat ; I 
■will go. I will save this Ishmaci 
— I will not leave him till he is 
saved ! 

PisTSTUATiTS (soim miHutcs after^ 
as they are ivalkimj towartPs \lrians 
lodgings .) — You ask me what suj^port 
you are to cling to ! A strong and a 
good one, sir. 

Mu CJaxton. — A y, what is that? 

r 1 sisTR AT u s. — A ttection ! There is 
a nature capable of strong affection at 
the core of this wild heart ! He could 
love his mother; tears gush to his 
eyes at her name — he would have 
starved rather than part wdth the 
memorial of that love. It was his be- 
lief in his father’s iiidiflerencc or dis- 
like that hardened and embruted him 
— it is only when lie Jioars how that 
father loved liini, that 1 now melt his 
pride and curb his passions. You 
have allection to deal with ! — do you 
despair iioav? 

hly father turned on me those eyes 
so inexpressibly lienign and mild, jffld 
replied softly, “Xo!” 

We reached the house ; and nij’’ 
father said, as we knocked at the 
door, “ Jf he is at home, leave me. 
This is a hard study to wliich you 
h.'.ve sot me ; E must work at it 
alone.’* Vivian was a I home, and the 
door closed mi hi.s visitor. My father 
stayed some hours. 

On returning home, to mv great 
surprise 1 found Trevanioii wilh my 
nncle. Tie had found u.s out — no ea‘^y 
matter, I should think. I>ut a good 
impulse in Trevanion was not of that 
feeble kind which turns home at the 
sight of a difficulty. lie had come to 
l^oudon on purpose to sec and to 
thank us. a 

I did not think there nad been so 
much of delicacy — of what I may call 
the “ beauty of kindness” — in a man 
wdiom incessant business had rendered 
ordinarily blunt and abrupt. I hardly 
recognised the impatient Trevanion 
ill the soothing, tender, subtle respect 
that rather implied than spoke grati- 
tude, and sought to insiiiuafc what he 
ow(jjl to the unhappy father, without 
touching on his wrongs from the son. 
]>ut of this kindness — which show^ed 
ho^f Trevanion’s high nature of gen- 
tleman raised him aloof from that 


coarseness of thought which those 
absorbed wholly in practical affairs 
often contract — of this kindness, so 
noble and so toiicliing, Roland seemed 
scarcely aware. lie sat b}" tlic em- 
bers of the neglected fire, his hands 
grasping the arms of his clbow'-chair, 
his head drooping on his biisom ; and 
011I3'' bv a deep hectic flush on his 
dark ciicok could 3'0ii Inu* seem that 
he distinguished between an ordinar3’’ 
visitor and the man whoso child he 
had Jielped to save. This minister of 
state — this high member of the i*lect, 
at whose gift arc places, peerages, 
gold sticks, and ribbons — has notliing 
at his command for the bnii.scd spirit 
of the half-pay soldier, llefore tliat 
povert}', tliat grief, and that pride, tin*. 
King's (^oiinscllov was ])Owcrlcss. 
Onh" when Trevanion rose to di'part, 
something like a sen.se of the soothing 
intention which the visit implied 
seemed to rou.se the roposi* of the old 
man, and to 'nroak tlio ice at its sur- 
face ; for he folio wisl Trevanion to the 
door, look both his hands, ))res.sod 
them, tlien tnrne<l MA^a^', and resumed 
Ill’s .scat. 'JVevnnion beckoned tome, 
and I followed liim do\\ u .-stairs, and 
into a litrlo parlour wliich was iiinic- 
cupied. 

After some remarks upon Roland, 
full of deep and considerate fieling, 
and one t|nlck, hiirru'd vtdevcmc to 
the son — to the cfi'ect that his guilt v 
attempt would never be knoAMi b\’tiie 
world — Tr(‘vanjon then addres.'-ed him- 
self to inenith awarnitli and iirgenc\ 
that iof»k me by surjuise, '‘After 
what has parsed," lu* exclainu'd, ‘‘ I 
cannot sutler ymi to leave England 
thus. Let me not feel with 3^011, as 
witli your uncle, that there is nothine 
by which I can repn3’' — no, I will not 
so put it. Stay and serve your country 
at home : it is my pra3 ei- — it i.s I^lli- 
iiov’s. Out of all sit my dispo.sal, it 
■will go hard but what J shall find 
something to suit von.” And then, 
liuriying on, Trevanion spoke flatter- 
ingl}' oi‘ my preten.sion.s, in right of 
birth and capabilities, to honourable 
employment, and placetl before me a 
picture of public life — its prizes and 
distinctions — wliich, for the moment 
at least, made my' heart beat loud and 
my breath come quick. But still, 
even then, I felt (was it an unreasoh- 
ablc pride?) that there was something 
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that jarred, somethinj? that humbled, 
ill the thought of holding all my for- 
tunes as a (Icpoiidoiicy on the father 
of the woman J Iove*l, but might not 
asiiire to; — something even of per- 
sonal degradation in the mere feeling 
that I was thus to be repaid for a 
service, and recompensed for a loss. 
But these w'orc not reasons I could 
advance ; -and, indeeil, so for the time 
did Trevanion's generosity and elo- 
(j lienee overpower me, that I could 
only falter out my thanks, and my pro- 
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inisc that I would consider and let him 
know'. 

With that promise he was forced to 
content himself; he told me to direct 
to him at his favourite country-seat, 
whither he wao going that day, and 
so left me. J looked round the hum- 
ble parlour of the mean lodging-house, 
and Trevanion’s words came again 
before me like a Hash of golden light. 
I stole into the open air, and wan- 
dered tliroiigh the crowded streets. 
agitated and disturbed. 


I H VPTKB X( FIl. 


Several days elapsed — and of each 
day my father sjient a considerable 
part at Viviaif.s lodgings. Hut he 
maiiilaincd ii r(*servc as to Ids succes.'*, 
Ix'L'ged me not to question liini, ami 
to nifraiii aKo for lla* present from 
vi'-lling my cousin. Myinu'le guessed 
iu- knew bis brother’s mission ; for I 
ob;>ene«l that, wlienever Au.-lin went 
jioi'-*l(*s.s an ay, hi-a eye briglitencd, 
and the (oluurro.se in a hectic flush 
I'i hi- ch(‘ck At last iny fatlier cauie 
!•> me oin^ inoniiiig, his carj>ct-bag in 
liii hand, and said, I arn gouig 
away for a N(cck or two. K. i*]* Uo- 
la nd company till I return. 

“ Cioing n itli him 
With him." 

“ '■.riial a good sign/’ 

1 hope su: that is al! J say 
non 

The week had not fpiitc parsed 
when .! r(‘(*eivod fnnii nyv fatlu‘r tlie 
letter 1 am about b» place before the 
I’eader ; and you may judge how ear- 
ne>tly his soul must have been in the 
task it had volunteeiTd, if you olwervi* 
how litlh', coinparativelys])eaking,tbe 
letter contaiu.s of the subtlotu's and 
pedantries (may the la<t word be par- 
doned, for it is scarcely a jii>l one) 
w’hidi onlinarily left iny father a 
scholar even in the midst of his emo- 
lioiis. lie seenmd here to have abaii- 
doimd his books, to have put the 
liiiinau heart before the eyes of liis 
pupil, and said, “ Head/ and 
learn 

To Ptsistratus Caxton. 

“ IVIy Dkau Son, — It were needless 
to tell you all the earlier ditUculties 


I have had to encounter witli my 
cliarge. nor to repeat all tlie means 
which, acting on your siiggo.«tion, (a 
correct one,) 1 have employed to 
arouse, feedings long dormant and con- 
fused, and allay others, long prema- 
turely active, and terribly distinct, 
'fhe evil was sinqdy this : here was 
the intidligenco of a man in all that 
is<evil — and the ignorance of an in- 
fant in all that is "good. In matter? 
mondy worldly, what ivonderJul acu- 
men! in the plain j)riii('i]>los of riglii 
and wrong, what gross and stolid 
nbtu.?ene.ss ! At one time, T am strain- 
ing all my poor wit to grapple in an 
encounter on the knottiest mYsturie.- 
of .«ioci:d life : at another, T am guid- 
ing ivluctant fingers over tin' horn- 
book of the most obvious moral.-. 
Il(*re hiiToglyphics. ainl tluuv pot- 
hooks ! But as l(»iig as there is affec- 
tiiui in a man, why, there i< Nafuro 
to begin with! To get rid of all the 
rubbish laid upon lier, clear back* the 
way to that Nature, and start afresh 
— t hat is one's only chance. 

Well, bv degrees I won my Avay, 
waiting* piftienlly till the bosom, 
plea.sedwith the relief, disgorgod it.solf 
of all ‘ its perilous stuff, ' — not chiding 
— not even remonstrating, seeming 
almost to sympathise, till 1 got him So- 
cratically to disprove himself. When 
I saw that ho no longer foai*ed me — 
that my comjiaiiy had become a reliel 
to liim — I prmioscd an excursion, and 
did not tell hnn whither. 

“ Avoiding as much as possibl^thc 
main north road, (for I did not wish, 
a.s you may suppose, to sot fire Jo a 
train of associations that might blow^ 
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us up to the dog-star,) and, where that 
avoidance was not possible, travelling 
by night, I got him into the neigh- 
bourhood of the old Tower. I would 
not admit him under its roof. But 
you knoAv the little inn, three miles 
off the trout stream ? — wo made our 
abode there. 

“ Well, I have taken him into the 
village, preserving his incognito. I 
have entered with him into cottages, 
and turned the talk upon Boland. 
You know how your uncle is adored ; 
3^011 know what anecdotes of his bold, 
ivarm-hnarted j'outh once, and now 
of his kind and charitable age, would 
sj)ring up from the garrulous lips of 
gratitude! T made him sec with his 
own eyes, hear with liis own ears, 
hovr all who knew Boland loved and 
honoured him — except his son. Then 
I took him round the ruins — (still not 
sufteriiig him to enter the house.) for 
those ruins arc the key to Boland’s 
character — seeing them, one secs the 
l)atli 03 in his poor foible of family 
pride, 'riicre, you distinguish it from 
the insolent boasts of the ])rospcrous, 
and feel that it is little more than the 
pious reverence to the dead — ‘ the 
tender culture of the tomb.’ ^Vc sat 
down on heaps of mouldering stone, 
and it was there that I explained to 
him what Roland was in youth, and 
what he had dreame.d that a son 
would be to bini, 1 showed him the 
graves of his ancestors, ami exidained 
to him why Ihej' Averc sacred in Bo- 
land’s eyes! I Iiad gained a great 
Avay, A\hen he longed to enter the 
home that .should liave been his; and 
r could make liim pause of his oAvn 
accord, and .say, ‘ Xo, I must first be 
Avortli}-^ of it.’ Then a'oii avouUI have 
smiled — sly satirist that you are — to 
have heard me impre.s.siiig upon this 
:icut(i, sharp-Avitted youtlT, all that we 
plain folk understand b}" the name of 
HOME— its perfect trust and truth, its 
.simple holiness, its exquisite happi- 
ness — being to the AA'orld Avhat con- 
science is to the human mind. And 
after that, I brought in his sister, 
Avhom till then he had scarcely named 
— for wliom he scarcely" seemed to 
care — brought her iiT to aid the 
fatlrer, and endear the Iiome. ‘ And 
you kiioAv,’ said I, ‘that if Boland 
Avei^ to die, it w'ould be a brother’s 
duty to supply his place ; to shield her 
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innocence — to protect her name ! A 
good name is something, then. Your 
father Avas not so wrong to prize it. 
You Avoiild like yours to be that which 
your sister Avonld be proud to own !’ 

“ While AA'c werfc talking, Blanche 
suddenly' came to the spot, and riisliLMl 
to my arms. She looked on him as a 
strangen- ; but 1 saw his knees trem- 
ble. And then she was about to put 
her hand in his — but I droAv her l)nck. 
Was I cruel ? He thought so. But 
Avhen I dismissed her, I replied to hi.s 
rein-oach, ‘ Your sister is a part of 
Home. If you think 3'ourself AA orthy 
of either, go and claim both ; I Aviil 
not object.’ — ‘ She has my mother’s 
eyes,’ .said he, and walked aAvay. I 
left him to muse amulst the ruins, 
AA'hilc I went in to see your poor 
mother, and relicAT her fear.s about 
Boland, and make her midcrst.'UKl 
Avh3' T could not yet return lomr. 

'Hus brief .sight of bi.s .^istcr has 
f-imk deep into him. But 1 now aj)- 
proach Avhat sccm.s to 1110 the great 
diniculty of the Avhole. lie is IuIIa' 
anxioiKS to redeem his name— to re- 
gain Ills home, v^o far Avell. But 
he cannot yet s(‘0 ambition, cxeej^t 
Avith hard,* Avorldly eyes. He still 
fancies tliat all he has "to do is to get 
11101103* and power, and some of those 
enqity prizes in the (Ircat Lottery, 
Avhicli Ave often Avin more, easily bv 
our sins than our virtues, (llciv. 
folloAvs a long j)as.sage from v^encra, 
omitted .suj)crfluoiis.) lie docs not 
yet even iinih'rstand me — or, if he d« n s, 
he fiiiicies me a more bookAA'orm in- 
deed, Avlien I imply that he might be 
poor, and obscure, at the bottom of 
fortune’.s wliecl, and 3*cLbc one Ave 
should be proud of! lie .supposes 
that, to redeem Jii.-^ name, he lias only 
got to lackm- it. Don’t think me 
merely the fund father, Avhen I add 
my hope that 1 shall use 3*011 to ad- 
vantage here. I mean to talk to him 
to-moh*OAv, as avc return to London, 
of 3*011, and of 3*0111* ambition: you 
.shall hear the result. 

“ At this moment, (it is past mid- 
night,) I hear his stej) in the room 
above me. The AvindoAv-sasli aloft 
opens — for the third time; AA^ould 
to Heaven he could read the true 
astrology of the stars! There they 
arc — bright, luminous, benignant. 
And I seeking to chain this wander- 
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ing comet into the harmonies of hea- 
ven ! Better task than that of astro- 
logers, and astronomers to boot ! Who 
among them can ‘ loosen the band of 
Orion?’ — but who amongst us may 
not be permitted by God to have sway 
over the action and orbit of the 
human soul V 

“ Your ever affectionate father, 

A. C.” 

Two days after the receipt of this 
letter, came tlie following; and though 
1 would tain siipjircss those references 
to myself which must be ascribed to a 
fatheVs partiality, yet it is so needful 
to retain them in connexion wilii 
Vivian, that 1 have no choice but to 
leave the tender flatteries to the in- 
dulgence of tlie kind. 

“Mv Dhau Son, — 1 was not too 
sanguine as to the effect that 3 ’Oiir 
simple story would i^roduce upon 3 ’our 
cousin. Without im])lying any con- 
trast to his own conduct, I described 
that scene in which you tlirew your- 
self upon our sy mpath}’, in tlie struggle 
betwi'cn love and duty, and asked for 
our counsel and suj)port; wdicn llo- 
land gave you his blunt advice to tell 
all to 'JVevaniou ; and wlicn, amidst 
such sorrow as the heart in youth 
seems scarce!}' large enough to hold, 
you caught at truth inipulslvoly, and 
tlie trutii bore you safe from the ship- 
wreck. 1 recounted your silent and 
manly struggles — yoiiv resolution not 
to suffer the egotism of passion to 
unfit 3 ’ou for the aims and ends of 
that spiritual probation which we call 
T.iFi:. 1 showed you as you were, 
still thoughtful for us, interested in 
our interests— smiling on us, that we 
might not guess that you wept in 
secret! Oh, my son — iny son! do 
nut think that, in those times, I did 
not feel and pray for you ! And while 
lie W’as melted Jby my own emotion, 
I turned from your love to your am- 
bition. 1 made him see that you, 
too, had known the restlessness which 
belongs to young ardent natures; that 
you, too, liad your dreams of fortune, 
and aspirations for success. But T 
painted that ambition in its true 
colours : it Avas not the desire of a sel- 
fish intellect, to be in yourself a some- 
body— a somethmg— raised a step or 
two in the social ladder, for the pleasure 
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of looking down on those at the foot, 
but the warmer yearning of a gener- 
ous hciirt ; your ambition was to repair 
your father’s losses — minister to your 
father’s very foible, in his idle jlc.clrc 
of fame — supply to your uncle what 
he had lost in Ids natural heir — link 
your success to useful objects, your 
interests to those of your kind, your 
rew'ard to the proud and grateful 
smiles of those you loved. That w'as 
tliinc ambition, O my tender Ana- 
chronism ! And when, as I closed the 
sketch, I said, ‘ Pardon me : you 
know not what delight a father feels, 
when, while sending a sou away from 
him into the wwld, lie can speak and 
think Ihiis of him! But this, yon 
sec, is not your kind of ambition. 
J.,et us talk of making money, and 
drh iiig a coach-and-foiir through this 
villanous w'orld,’ — your cousin sank 
into a profound reverie, and when ho 
woke from it, it was like the waking of 
the (‘artli after a night ip spring — the 
bareftrees had put forth buds ! 

“ And, some time after, he startled 
me by a prayer that T would porndt 
him, with his father’s consent, to 
accompany you to Australia. The 
only answer 1 have given him as 
yet", has b(‘cn in the form of a ques- 
tion : ‘ Ask yourself if I ought ? [ 

cannot wish IMsistratus to be other 
than he is ; and unless you agree with 
him in all his principles and objects, 
ought I to incur the risk that you 
shoidd give him your kiiowdcdge of the 
world, and inoculate him with your 
ambition ? ’ He was struck, and had 
tlio candour to attempt no reply. 

“Now, risistratiis, the doubt I 
expressed to him is the doubt I feci. 
For, indeed, it is only by home-truths, 
not refining argumeuts, that 1 can 
deal with this unscholastic Scythian, 
who, fresh from the Steppes, comes to 
puzzle me in the Portico. 

On the one hand, what is to be- 
come of him in the Old "ll'orld ? At 
his age, and wdtli Ids energies, it 
would be impossible to cage him with 
us in the Tumberland ruins ; w'eari- 
ncss and discontent would undo all 
wc could do. •He has no resource in 
Imoks— and I fear never will have ! 
But to send him forth into one of the 
ovcrcrow’ded professions — to place 
him amidst all tliosc ^ disparities of 
social life,’ on the rough stones of 
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which ho is perpetually grinding his 
heart — turn him adrift amongst all 
the temptations to which he is most 
prone — this is a trial which, I fear, 
will he too sharp for a conversion so 
incomplete. In the New World, no 
doubt, his energies would find a safer 
field ; and even the adventurous and 
desultory habits of his childliood might 
there be put to healthful account. 
Those complaints of the disparities of 
the civilised world, find, I suspect, an 
easier if a blulfer reply from the poli- 
tical economist than the Stoic philoso- 
pher. ‘ You don’t like them, you 
find it hard to .submit to tlioin,' says 
the political economist ; ‘ but they 
are the laws of a civilised state, and 
you can't alter them. Wiser men 
than you have tried to alter them, 
and never sinceeded, though they 
turned the earth topsy-turvy ! Very 
well ; but the world is wide — go into 
a state that is not st) civilised, 'flic 
disjumties of the Old World vanish 
amidst the Xew ! Immigration it the 
repl}^ of Xaturc to tin* rebellious cry 
agaii].st Art.’ Thus would say the 
political economist : and, alas, even 
ill your ca.se, my .sou, I found no reply 
to the reasonings ! I acknowledge, 
then, that Australia might open tlic 
best safety-valve to your cousin'.s 
discontent and desires ; but I acknow- 
ledge. also a counter-truth, which is 
this — ‘ It is not permitted to an honest 
man to corru])t himself for the sake 
of others.’ That is almost the only 
maxim of Jean Jacques to which J 
can cheerfully subscriln* ! Do you 
feel quite strong enough to resist 
all the influences wdiich a com- 
panionship ot' this kind may subject 
you to— .strong enough to bear his 
burthen as well as your own — strong 
enough, also — ay, and alert and vigi- 
lant enough — to prevent those influ- 
ences harming the others, whom you 
have undertaken to guide, and whose 
lots are confided to you V Tau.se well, 
and con.sider maturely, for this mubt 
not depend upon a generous impulse. 
J think that your cousin would now 
pass under your charge, with a sin- 
cere desire tVir reform f but between 
sinc/ire desire and stcadfii.st perform- 
ance there is a long and dreary inter- 
val— even to the best of us. Were it 
not' for Itolaud, and had I one grain 
less confidence in you, I could not 


entertain the thought of laying on 
your young shouhlcrs so great a 
responsibility. But every new re- 
spoii.sibility to an earnest nature is a 
new prop to virtue ; — and all I now 
ask of you is — to remember that it is 
a solemn and serious charge, nut to be 
undertaken without tlie most delibe- 
rate gauge and measure «»f the streiigtli 
Avith Avhich it is to be borne, 

“ In tuo days wc shall be in 
Loudon. — Voiir.'*, my Aiiachronisni, 
auxioiisly and fondly, 

A. C.' 

I was ill my own room while T 
read this letter, and 1 had just finished 
it Avhen, as 1 looked up, 1 saw' Jluland 
sianding o])posite to me. “ It is from 
Austin," said he ; then he jiansed a 
moment, and added in a tone that 
seemed quite humble, ‘‘.May I see it? 
— and dare IV” 1 placed the letter 
ill his hands, and retired a fi.wv pace.s, 
that he might not think 1 Avatelied his 
eountonaiice whihi lu* rea<l it. Ainl T 
Avas only awaave that he had eonie to 
the end by a heavy, anxious, but not 
despondent sigh. 'I’Ikmi I turned, 
and our eyes met, and there Ava.^ 
.something in. itohind’s look, inquiring 
— and ns it Avm-c imploring. 1 inter- 
preted it at once. 

Oh, 3M.‘s, unelo,” 1 said, smiling; 
'•'■1 have reflected, and 1 have no fear 
of the result. Jieforc lU}' fatlier 
Avrote, Avhat ho. now^ .suggests had 
become my secret wish. As for uur 
other companions, their simjile. na- 
tures w(nild (hdy all such .sophi>trie.s 
jis — but he is already half cured of 
those. Let him come Avith me, and 
Avhen he returns he shall be worthy 
of a place in your heart, beside his 
sistiT Blanche. 1 feel, 1 promise it — 
do not f(*ar for me ! Such a change 
Avill be a talisman to myself. I Avill 
shun every error that I might other- 
wise cominit, so that may have no 
example to entice him to err.” 

1 know that in youth, and the .super- 
stition of first love, wi* arii crcdulou.sly 
inclined to believe, that loA'e, and the 
posse.s.sion of the Ixfiove.d, arc the 
only happiness. But when my uncle 
foldcsl me in his arms, and called me 
the lioiic of hi.s age, and stay of his 
house— the music of my father’s 
praise still ringing on my heart — 1 do 
atiirm that 1 kneAv a greater and a 
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proiuler bliss than if I'rcvanion had 
l)l.‘iccd Fanny’s hand in iiiiue, and 
said, “ She is yours.” 

And now tlie die was east — Ihc 
decision made. It was witli no regret 
that r wrote to Trcvaiiion to decline 
his oilers. Ni>r was the sacrifice so 
great — even putting aside the natural 
pride which had before inclined to it 
— a? it may scorn to some : for, rest- 
less though I was, 1 had laboured to 
constrain myself (o other \iews of 
life tlian those whieli clo^e the. vistu.s 
of ambition with images eftlie t<Trcs- 
trial deities — Power and Paiik. JIad 
r not been behind tlic seenes, noted 
all of joy and of ])raee that the ]mr- 
snit of ])owcr had ensl 'i'revanion, 
and seen how little of liai>|)iness rank 
gave even to one of the pijlished 
iiabils and graceful attributes of Lord 
(^astletoiiV Vet each nature seemed 
lined so well — the first for i)ower, the 
last for rank ! It is marvellous with 
what liberality Providence atones for 
the partial dispemsations of iMirtune. 
IndeiuMidence, (»r the vigorous pur-'Uit 
of it; alfcclioii, with its hoju> and its 
rewards : a life only rendered by art 

ciiij'jn 

Two weeks, siiiee the date of the 
preceding cha]it(.'r, have passed ; we 
liave slept our last, for lung years to 
come, on the ‘ English soil. It is 
night ; and A'ivian has been ailinitted 
to an interview with Ids father. They 
ha\o been together alone an iKuiraiid 
more, and I and my father will not 
disturb them. Hut the eloek .strikes 
— the hour is late — the ship sails 
to-night — we should be on board. 
And as we two stand beloAv, the door 
oj>ens in the room above, and a heavy 
step descends the stairs ; the father 
is leaning on the son’s arm. You 
should see how timidly the son guides 
the halting stej). And now, as the 
light gleams on tludr faces, there arc 
tears on Vivian’s cheek ; but the face 
of Roland seems calm and happy. 
Happy I when about to be separated, 
])erhaps for ever, from his son V Yes, 
happy! because he has found a son 
for the first time ; and is not thinking 
of years and absence, and the chance 
of death — but thankful for the Divine 
mercy, and cherishing celestial hope. 
If ye wonder why Roland is happy in 


more susceptible to nature — in which 
the physical enjoyments are pure and 
liealthfnl — in which the moral facul- 
ties expand hannonionsly with the 
intellcctual~and the heart is at peace 
with the mind : is this a mean lot for 
ambition to desire — and is it so far 
out of human reach? Know thy- 
self,” said the old philosophy. “Im- 
prove thyself,” saith the new. Tlie 
gnjat objc‘ct of the Sojourner in Time 
is not to w aste all his passions and 
gifts on the things external that he 
must leave behind — that which he 
cultivates wiliini is all that he can 
carry into the Eternal Prugre.ss. 
are here hut as .schoolboys, wJio.se life 
bfgins wduuv school ends ; and the 
battles we fought with onr rivals, and 
the toys that we shared with onr 
l»laymaies, and the namc.s that we 
carved, high or low, on the W'all, 
abi»\e our desks — will they so much 
bestead us hereafter? As new' facts 
crow'd upon ns, can they more than 
pass tlirougii the ununory with a smile 
or a sigh ? l^()ok back to thy school 
daw's, and answer. 


xciv . 

.'•nch an hour, liow^ vainly have I 
'•ought to make him breathe, and 
live, and move before you ! 


IV e are on board ; our luggage all 
went first. I had had time, with tlie 
help of a carpenter, to knock nj) 
cabiii.s for Vivian, Gny Bolding, and 
myself in the hi>ld. For, tlilmking we 
could not too soon lay aside the pre- 
tensions of Europe — ‘V/c-linc-gentle- 
manise ” ourselves, as Trevanioii re- 
commended — w e had engaged steerage 
passage, to the great humouring of 
our finances. We had, too, the 
luxury to be by ourselves, and onr 
own Cumboiiaiid folks w’ere round 
us, a.s our friends and servniit.s both. 

I\'e are on board, and have looked 
onr last on those we are to leave, and 
we stand on deck leaning on each 
other. W^ are on board, and the 
lights, near and far, shine from the 
vast city ; and the stars are on high, 
bright and clear, as for the first mari- 
ners of old. Strange noises, •rough 
voices, and crackling cord.s, tind here 
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nnci there the sobs of women, ming- 
ling with the oaths of men. Now 
the swing and heave of the vessel — 
the dreary sense of exile that comes 
when the ship fairly moves over the 
waters. And still we stood, and 
looked, and listened ; silent, and lean- 
ing on each other. 

Night deepened, the city vanished — 
not a gleam from its myriad lights ! 
The river widened and widened. How 
cold comes the wind ! — is that a gale 


from the sea ? The stars grow faint — 
the moon lias sunk. And now, how 
desolate look the waters in the com- 
fortless gray of dawn ! Then wc 
shivered and loo}ved at each other, 
and muttered something that was not 
the thought deepest at our hearts, 
and crej)t into our bertlis — feeling 
sure it was not for sJeej). And sleep 
came on us soft and kind. Tiie ocean 
lulled the exiles as on a mother's 
breast. 


.iONATHAX IN AFJIICA. 


A NEW school of novelists is evi- 
dently springing up on the western 
shores of the Atlantic. The pioneers 
arc already in the Held — and the main 
body, wc suppose, will shortly follow. 
Tlie style of these innovators seems a 
comiiouiid imitation of (Jutliver^ Mun* 
chauneHy The Arabian Ai^hts^ and 
hinson Crusoe ; tlic ingredients being 
mixed in capricious ])roportion3, well 
stirred, seasoned with Yankee bulls 
and scraps of sea-slang, and served 
liot — sometimes plain, at others with 
a hors (T ncuvre of puffs. AV e know not 
Ijow such queer ragouts affect the 
public palate ; but we are inclined to 
prefer dishes of an older fashion. Mv 
Herman Melville, of New York and 
the Pacific Ocean, common .sailor, first 
introduced the new-fangled kickshaw*. 
This young gentleman has most com- 
pletely disappointed us. Two or three 
years 4 p), he ])ub1ished two small 
volumes of sea- faring adventure and 
island-rambles, of ivhich avc thought 
more highly than of any first appear- 
ance of the kind wc for a long time 
had witnessed. In the pages of Maga, 
Avhere praise is never lightly or lavishly 
bestowed, wc said as much; and wwe 
glad to hope that Typee and Omoo 
w'ere but an earnest of even better 
things. And, therefore, sadly were wo 
disgusted on perusal of a rubbishing 
rhapsody, entitled Mardi\ and a Voyage 
Thither, We sat down tq,it with glee 
and sclf-gratulation, and through 
al)Ouf half a volume w*c got on plea- 


santly eiioiigh. The author was ailoat ; 
and althoiigii wc found little that 
would bear comparison with the fine 
vein of nautical fuii ami characteristic 
delineation w hich w c had enjoyed on 
board the Little Jule, and after- 
wards at Tahiti, yet there was inter- 
est — strong interest at times; and a 
scene on board a deserted vessel w a.s 
l)articularly exciting, — replete with 
power of a peculiar and uncomuiou 
kind. But lids proved a mere fla.^h 
iu tile pail — the ascent of tli(5 rocket 
which w'as soon to fall as a stick. Ai^ 
, outlandish young female, one ]Mis3 
Yillah, makes her first appearance: 
Taji, the hero and 'narrator of the 
yarn, reaches a cluster of fabulous 
'islands, where the Jealoii.s queem Hau- 
tia opens a floral correspondence with 
him : where the plumed and turbaned 
Yoomy sings indifferent doggerel; and 
rhilosopher Babbalaiija unceasingly 
doth prose ; and the Begum of rim- 
mince holds drawing-rooms, which arc 
attended by the Yaiifuins, and the 
Diddledees, pad the Fiddlefies, and a 
host of other insular magnates, with 
names equally elegant, cuplioiiious, 
and significant. Why, what trash is 
all this ! — mingled, too, with attempts 
At a Kabclaisiau vein, and with strain- 
ings at smartness — the style of the 
w'holc being aflccted, pedantic, and 
wearisome exceedingly. We are re- 
minded, by certain parts of Mardi^ of 
Foote’s nonsense about the uamclcs.s 
lady who “ w’ent into the garden to 
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cut a cabbagc-lcaf to make an apple- 
pic and at whose wedding the Job- 
IHics, and the Picninnics, and the 
Circat Panjandrum, danced till the 
gunpowder ran out at their boot-heels. 
Pootc wrote his absurd paragraph, we 
believe, to try a friend's memory ; Mv 
Melville has evidently written his un- 
intelligible novel to try the public’s 
patience. Of three things we are cer- 
tain, namely, that the Panjandrum 
story is quite as easy to understand as 
MarJi; that it is much more divert- 
ing; and, the chief advantage of all, 
an infinite deal shorter. 

Manli^ which wc dismissed from 
our mind when we closed it with a 
yawn a day or two fdter its publica- 
tion, has been recalled to our memory 
by another book, also proceeding from 
-America, althoiigli published in Lou- 
don; and which, like Mr jMelvilleV 
romance, blonds the real and the pos- 
fcihle with llie ideal and the fantastic.- 
Kaloolah (lleavciwhclp these Yankee 
noinenclators) professes to bo the 
autobiography (»f Jonathan Homer, a 
young Xantneket sailor, to whoso 
narrative, during his absence in the 
interior of Africa, one of Iiis coimtiy- 
mcn, Dr ^V. S, !Mayo, obligingly acts 
as editor. Most readers will probably 
bi‘ of opinion that the American M.D. 
might claim a ncjircr iutcre>t in the 
literary bantling — the first-born, wc 
:q>prehend, of his own pen and ima- 
gination. ibit our business is with 
tlie book, and not M'ith the autlior, 
whose name, whether llomcr or Mayo, 
is as yet unknown to fiimc, but ^\ho 
need not despair of aoiiieving reputa- 
tion. Kaloohh combines with certain 
faulis, which may presently be indi- 
cated, some very excellent qualities, 
and has several chapters, whereof any 
^n\Q contains more real goodstutf, and 
ingenuity, and amusement, than the 
w hole of the second and tliinl volumes 
of MarJij reduced to a concentrated 
essence. Pcsidcs, it is manifest that 
the two books must be viewed and 
judged diflcrently — one as a first, ami 
by no means unpromising attempt; 
the other, as the backsliding perform- 
ance of a man who has proved himself 
(‘apablc of fur better things. 

BcfoiH^. commencing his own story, 
young Jonailian, Homer introduces us 
to Ills ancestors, and asserts his right 
to a life of adventure. Descended 


on both sides of the house from some 
of the earliest settlers of Kautucket, 
and more or less intimately related to 
the Collins, the Folgcrs, the IMacys, 
and the Starbucks of that adventurous 
population, it wmld seem that 1 had 
a natural right to a roving disposition, 
and to a life of peril, privation, and 
vicissitude. Nearly all the male mem- 
bers of my family, for sc^’cral gene- 
rations, have been followers of the 
sea ; some of them in the calm and 
peaceful employment of the merchant- 
service ; otlieiv-, and by far the greater 
number, in the more dangerous pur- 
suit of the ocean monster.” After ro- 
lling some of the feats of his family, 
glancing at liis own childhood, 
wliicli gave early indications of the 
bold and restless spirit that animated 
iiim at a mature period, Jonathan 
presents himself to his readers at the 
age of eighteen -a stalwart stripling 
and idle student ; the best rider, shot, 
swimmer, and leaper for many miles 
around, with Utile taste for books, and 
ix very decided one for rambling in the 
woods Avith rifle and rod. At this 
time the academy, of Avhich he had 
for four 3 'oars been an inmate, is nearly 
broken up by what is called “ a re- 
^ ival of religion in other words, a 
violent fit of fanatical ciithusiasni, 
provoked and fed by Baptist and Me- 
thodist preachers. Pupils and teachers 
alike go mad Avith fervent zeal, classes 
arc at an end, unceasing prayer is sub- 
stituted for study, and Jonathan, who 
is one of the feiv unregenerated, Avalks 
into the forest, and knocks the head 
off a partridge Avith a riflc-ball. The 
bird is picked up, and the excellence 
of theaim applauded by an old trapper 
and hunter, JoeDoAvns byname, aa^cII 
knoAAm along the shores of the llackett 
and rivers, in the northern pd 
uninhabited part of the state of New 
York. Joe is not the wild, semi-In- 
dian trap])or of the south and Avest, 
whom Scalslield and Iluxton haA^e si» 
graphical!}’ sketched; there is as much 
diftorence between the tAvo characters 
as bctAA’ecn a sailor in the coasting 
trade and a Pacific Ocean beach- 
comber. Ther# Is nothing of the half- 
liorso, half-alligator style about 
whose manner is so mild, and his coat 
so decent, that he has been taken for 
a coniiti’}' pai*son. lie despises the 
KedskiuSjSets no value ou their scalps, 
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tmd would not shed their blood, ex- 
cept in self-defence. TIow he had 
once been thus compelled to do so, 
he relates to Jonathan in the course 
of their first conversation. 

" It was the way towards Tiippev's 
lake. There ha4l boon si. Hi^ht fall of snow, 
and T was scouting round, Avheii 1 hap- 
pened to make a circnmbcudibiis, and 
came across my own track, and there f 
saw the marks of an Indian's foot right 
on my trail. Thinks f, that is kind of 
queer; the fellow must have been follow- 
ing me; howsomever I'll try him, and 
make sure ; so I made another largo 
circle, and again struck my own track, 
and there was the larnal Indian’s tout 
again. Says I, tlii.s won’t <lo; f must find 
out wliat this nistomer wants, and liow 
he'll have it. So 1 ^ti>ppe«l .‘.hurt, aa»I suon 
gut sight of him; he knew that I .'.awhiiu, 
.-o he came along up, in the most friendly 
ntaniier yoii'caii think. lint 1 didn't like 
Ids looks; ho was altogether too darned 
glad to see mo. lie had no gun, but be 
bad an almighty long-huiidlcd tomuliawk, 
and a lot of skins and real traps. Thinks 
1, may be, old fellow, your gun has burst, 
or you’ve pawned it for rum, and ytin 
can’t raise skin.s enough to redeem it, 
and yon want mine, and perliaps j oil'll 
get it. 

‘^At last I grew kind of uorvous; i 
knew the fellow would hatchet me if 1 
gave him a chance, aiid'yet J diiln't want 
to &hoot him right ilowii ju^t on suspicion. 
Rut I thought, if 1 let liiin cut my throat 
first, it would be too late to slioot him 
afterwards. Su 1 concluded that tlie best 
way would be to give him a f;hane.e to 
play bis hand; and if so be he’d lead tlie 
wrong card, why I sbuuld have aright to 
take the trick. Just then, at the right 
time, a partridge flew into a clump that 
stood five or six r.nls otf. So I kind of 
’noeuvred round a little. I drew out my 
ramroil, as if to feel wliethor the bull in 
my rifle was well down; but instead of 
returning it again, 1 kept it in my band, 
and, without letting the vagabond .sec me, 

1 got out a handful of p«)wder. 1 then ' 
.sauntered off to tlie bush, shot the par- 
tridge, and in an instant passed my hand 
over the miiz/Je of my rifle, and droppe«l 
the powder in. I picked up the bird, and 
then just took' and rnii my ramrod right 
ilowii upon the powder. Now, he thought, 
was his chance before I loaded iiiy gun 
again. He came towaftls me With liis 
ha^'chet in hi.s hand. I saw that he was 
detcnoiiied to act wicked, and began to 
back oil; be still came on. 1 lowered my 
rifte, and told him to keep a\^y. Ho 
raided his tomahawk, gave one yell, and 


bounded right at me. When he was just 
about three or four feet flrom the inu/zle, 
1 fired. You never see a fellow jump so. 
He kicked his heels up in the air, and 
came down plump on his head, dead as 
Julius ('lesar. lie never 'wiiikcd ; tlic 
ramrod — a good, hard, tough piece of hic- 
kory-had gone clean through him, and 
stuck out about two feet from his back. 
Sarvcdliim right; did’nt iti” 

The old trapjier u»*gos Jonathan to 
accompany him on an expedition into 
the woods, proinisiiig, as an induce- 
ment, to put him “ right alongside (iio 
biggest catamount ho lias ever seen/’ 
and to lot him fight it out, with rifli', 
hatchet, and knife, without making 
or meddling in tho contest. lli‘ also 
ph‘ilgos himself to show him a fish- 
poml, “ whore the. youngest hifanls, 
of a gen tool pickorclto family, weigh 
at leiust throe pounds.” Such indnoe- 
luontsarc irrcsisliblc. Jonathan jiacks 
up a braco of blankets and his shoot- 
ing and fishing li^ngs, and goes off 
in the canoe with Joe Dowiu on a 
pleasant up-stivain cruiso, eiili veiled 
liy a succession of beautiful sc»*nory, 
and by the varied and original cuu- 
vorsation of his coini>anioii. On their 
way they foil in with a party of In- 
dians, amongst them oueBlacksnake, 
a brother of the gentleman ^>:lioni 
Joe had spitted oil his ramrod, ^llo 
suspects Joe of having shot his kins- 
man, and Joe strongly su.spects liiin 
of having already attempted to ivveugo 
Ids death. 

I was leaning out of tlie .second story 
doorway of Jones’s shop one day,’ said 
Joe, ‘ looking across tha river, when, 
whizz, a rifle Inillet came and buried it- 
self in the doorpost. 1 haiii’t tho least 
doubt that that very identical Ukeksnake 
.sent it. Tliaiik God, bis aim was not as 
his will ! llc’.s a bad chap. Why, I 
really belijve it was bo wlio murdered 
iny ohi friend Dan White the trapper. 
If I only knew it was tlm fact, 1 wisli T 
may be stuck, forked end uppermost, in a^ 
coon hole, if I wouldn’t send a ball 
tlirough bis painted old braincase, thi.s 'ero 
very identical minute. Darn your skin 1’ 
energetically growled Joe, shaking his 
fist at the distant canoe.” 

It would have saved Mr Downs 
some trouble and suffering if he hail 
yielded to the impulse, and expended 
half-an-oiincc of lead upon Black- 
snake, who, about a week later, 
sneaks up, with two companions, to 
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tlie trappor’s fire, and shoots 

the initbrtimate Joe, but is shot down 
hiinsolf, tiic very next moment, by 
Jonathan Romcr, whose double-barrel 
settles two of the murderers, and then 
descends with crushing force upon the 
cranium of the third. Joe not being 
dead, although very badly w^ounded, 
his young companion conve3's him to 
a cave, whoso hidden entrance the 
trapper had revealed to him the pre- 
vious da}', and thci'c lends him till he 
is able to bear removal. With his 
committal to the liaiids of a village 
surgeon, JVlr Homer's backwoods ad- 
ventures terminate, a source of regret 
to the reader, sinct* are more 
lively and attractive than some siib- 
-eipient portions of tlic book, evidently 
deemed by the autlior more interest- 
ing and im])ortant, and therefore 
dwelt upon at greater length. Indeed 
if is our o]Hniou that the author of 
Ktilooluh is mi&takcn, as young au- 
thors constantl}' are, in the real .scope 
and nature of his own abilities, and 
that he would shine much more In a 
novel of backwoods life, or nautical 
adventure, than in the mixed style he 
has .^elected for Lis lir.st attempt, 
which is a .sort of mosaic, distinguished 
raiher for variety and vividness of 
C(jlour than for harmony .iiid regularity 
of design. 

Jonathan reaches home in time to 
receive the last adieu of his mother, a 
worth}' but eccentric old lady, wlio 
had fitted out her son, on his depar- 
ture for .•school, with a winding-sheet, 
amongst other necessaries, that he 
might be buried decently should ho 
die far from his friends, and that ho 
might be reminded of his mortality os 
often a;; he emj)ticd his trunk. It was 
a curious conceit, but, as Jonathan 
observes, she was from Nantucket, 
and tliey arc all queer people there, 
and filial affection induced him long 
to ])rcserve the shroud. IMrs Romer 
dead, her son applies to the .study of 
surgery, gets liimself info trouble by 
a body- snatching exploit, has to 
levant to New York, and there, find- 
ing he is still in dtuiger from the 
friends of the disinterred corpse, who 
iiave set the police upon his track, 
ships liimself 011 board the fine fore- 
topsail schooner, “ Lively Anne,” 
bound for the Western Islands, and 
commanded by Captain Collin, an old 


shipmate of his father’s. In this 
smart little craft, he sees some coun- 
try and more Avater, until, uy^on the 
voyage from the Azores to Malaga, a 
■white sfpiall or a waterspout — which 
of the two he could never ascertain — 
capsizes tlie sihooner and da.she.s him 
.senseless d()wn the hatcliway, Avheuce 
he wa.s just emerging, in alarpi at the 
sudilcn uproar on deck. On recover- 
ing himself, he finds the Yes.s(d dis- 
masted, the deck swept of all its fix- 
tures, and the cay>tain and crew 
missing. Dniihtlcss they had been 
hurled into the waves by the same 
terrilde force that had shattered the 
bulwarks and carried away boats, 
ca.sks, and galley. 'I’lic horizon was 
now clear, not a sail was in sight, and 
Jonathan Homer wa.s alone on a 
li(*ly»h‘ss wreck in the middle of the 
wide ocean. Hut In*, w.as a man of 
resonrc(‘ and mottle, whom it was 
hard to discourage or intimidate ; and 
finding the si hooner made no water, 
he righted her as well as he could, and 
resigned himself to float at the nill of 
the wind until he should meet a rescu- 
ing sail. I’liis did nut occur J,br .some 
weeks, during which he floated past 
Tenerilfe in the night, within hail of 
fishermen, who w’ould not approach 
him for fear of the (piarantiue laws. 
At last, >ittiiig over his solitary din- 
ner, he perceived a &hip heading up 
for the schooner. 

As ^]!e came on, 1 had full tiiiio to 
note all her beautiful proportions. .She 
w’as hinall, apparently not above 300 
tons, and had a peculiarly trim and 
clipper-like look. Her bright copper, 
Jiasliiiig occasionally in the snulight, 
showed that ^lie w'as in light sailing 
trim ; wlnlst from the cut of her sails, 
the symmetrical arrangement of her spar.s 
and rigging, and her lynarter-boats, I 
coiwduded bhc muht be a man-of-war. 
Passing me about half a mile astern, she 
stood on for a little distance, then, hoist- 
ing the bilious-looking Hag of Spain, she 
tacked and ran fur me, backing ^ her 
in:iiii-toy>sail witliin tw'eiity yards of my 
larboard beam. Her u^*‘''rtcr-boat was 
immediately lowered, and half-a-dozen 
fellows, ill roilicaiis and flannel .shirts, 
jumped into it, followcMl hy an officer in 
a blue velvet jacket, with a .strip of gold 
lace u|H>u his shoulders, and a broad- 
brim'med straw hat upon his head. ]«ran 
below, stuffed all the money that I had 
m gold — about a thousand dollars — into 
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my pockets^ and got upon deck again just a long thong of plaited buffalo hide, 
as the boat touched the side.” Komcr learned that she is of a far 


The precaution was a good one : 
the saucy Bonito, Pedro Garbez 
Tnasiei*, was bound from Cuba to the 
coast of Africa, with a cut-throat 
crew and an empty slave-deck. 
Owing to an accident, she had sailed 
without, a surgeon, and Homer was 
well received and treated so soon as 
his profession was known. When he 
discovered the ship’s character, he 
would gladly have left her, but means 
were wanting, for the Honito loved 
not intercourse with passing craft, 
and touched nowhere until she reached 
her destination — Cabeiida Baj’', on 
the western coast of Africa. There 
being no slaves at Cabenda, it was 
resolved to run a few miles np the 
Congo river. 

** We at Icngili. reached Loonbeo, and 
anchored off the town, which is the chief 
market or slave-depot for Embomnia. It 
consists of about a hundred huts of palm- 
leaves, with two or three hlock-houses, 
where the slaves arc confined. About 
two hundred slaves were already col- 
lected, ajd more were on their way down 
the river, and from difi'ereiit towns in the 
interior. After presents for the King of 
Etnbomma, and for the Mafooka (a sort 
of chief of the board of slave-trade,) and 
other officials, had been made, and a deal 
of brandy drunk, we lauded, and in com- 
pany with several Fukas, or native mer- 
chants, and two or three Portuguese, 
went to take a look at the slaves. ' ' Each 
dealer paraded his gang for inspection, 
and loudly dilated upon their respective 
qualities. They were all entirely naked, 
and of all ages, sexes, and conditions, and 
all had an air of stolid indifierence, va- 
ried only in some of them by an expres- 
sion of surprise and fear at sight of the 
white men.” 

In one of these unfortunate groups 
of dingy humanity, Komcr was i^truck 
by the appearance of a young girl, 
whose features widely differed from 
tlic usual African stamp, and whose 
complexion, amongst a white popu- 
lation, would not have been deemed 
too darkfora brunette. Her grace- 
fully curling hair contrasted with the 
woolly polls of her companions ; her 
eyes were large and expressive, and 
her form elegant, but then eny^iated 
by jatiguc and ill-treatment. This is 
Kaloolah. On inquiry of the slave- 
dealer, a great burly negro, wielding 


distant nation, called tho Gerboo 
Blanda, who dwell in stone houses on 
an extensive plain . The slave-dealer 
knows them only by report, and Ka- 
loolah and her brother, who is near at 
hand, are the first specimens he has 
seen of this remote tribe, lie had 
bought her two months’ journey olf, 
and then she had already come a long 
distance. And now that he had got 
them to the coast, he esteems tliem 
of small value compared to the full- 
blooded blacks; for Kaloolah has pined 
hcreclf away to a shadow, and her bro- 
ther, Enphaddc, is bent upon suicide, 
! and cannot be trusted with unfettered 
hands ; so that for thirty dollars 
. Romerbii3"s them both. The Bonito 
having boeu driven out to sea by the 
approach of a Britisli cruiser, he 
passes some days on shore with 
his new purchases ; during which 
time, with a rapidity bordering on 
the miraculous, he acquires sufficient 
of their language, and they of his, to 
carry on a sort of piebald conversa- 
tion, to learn the history of these pale 
Africans, and some particulars of their 
mysterious country. 

“The Clcrboo Blanda, 1 found, ''was 
. a name given to their country by the* 
')Jagas, that its true name was Framn- 
xugda, and that the people were called 
Framazngs. That it was situated at a 
great distance in the interior, in a direc- 
tion west* by north, and that it was sur- 
rounded by negro and savage nations, 
through whom a trade was carried on 
with people at the north-west and cast, 
none of whom, however, were ever seen 
at Framazugda, as the trade had to pass 
through a number of hands. Knphaddo 
represented the country to be of consi - 
'derable cxt'*nt, consisting mostly of a 
.lofty plateau or elevated plain, and ex- 
ceedingly populous, containing numerous 
large cities, surrounded by high walls, 
and filled with houses of stone. Several 
'large streams and lakes watered the soil, 
which, according to his account, was closely 
cultivated, and produced in abundance- the 
greatest variety of trees, fruits, flowers, 
and grain. Over this country riilcX Selha 
Shouns6, the father of Enpliadde and Ka- 
loolah, as king. It was in going from the 
capital to one of the royal gardens that 
their escort was attacked by a party of 
blacks from the lowlands, the attendants 
killed or dispersed, and the young prince 
and princess carried off!” 
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Thirty dollars could hardly bo 
deemed a heavy price for the son and 
daughter of tho great Shonnse, and 
Jonathan was well pleased with his 
bargain, although it was not yet clear 
how he should realise a profit ; but 
meanwhile it was something to be the 
proprietor of their royal highnesses of 
Framazngda ; something too to gaze 
into Kaloolah’s bright black eyes, and 
listen to her dulcet tones, as she 
warbled one of her country’s ditties 
about the Fultul, a sweet-scented 
lily floiirishing beside the rivulets of 
her native mountains. The verses, 
by the bye, arc not to be commeiuloil 
ill iVfr Ronier’s version; they perhaps 
.‘bounded better in the original Frama- 
zng, and when issuing from the sweet 
lips of Kaloolah. 

Instead of a week, the Bonito was 
a mouth absent, having been caught 
ill a calm. Captain Fedro Oarbez 
promised the Virgin Mary the value 
of a young negro in wax-lights for a 
capful of wind, but hi vain ; and he 
was fain to tear the hair from his 
lieail with impatience. Meanwhile 
Jonathan had caught a fever in the 
swamps of C-ongo, and Kaloolah had 
made his chicken-broth, and tended 
him tenderly, and v^stored him to 
hoaltli, although he was still so 
altered in appearance that Carbez 
knew him nut when he mounted the 
side of tlic slaver. All speed was 
now made to buy aniKship a car^. 
"riie account of tho latter process is 
interesting, and, we have no doubt, 
perfectly authentic ; for although tlic 
author of Kaloolah has chosen to in- 
terlard, and perhaps deteriorate liis 
book by strange stories of imaginary 
countries, animals, flowers, Ac., it is 
not difficult to distinguish between 
his fact and his Action, and to recog- 
nise the internal evidence of veracity 
and personal observation. A short 
extract may here uith propriety be 
made, for the boneflt of anti-slavery 
philanthropists. 

The first slaves that e^jne on board 
were taken b.elow the berth-deck, and 
arranged upon a tcinporaiy slave-deck 
placed over the water-casks, and at a 
distance of not more than three feet and 
a half from the deck overhead. • . . 
The slaves were arranged in four ranks. 
When lying down, the headb of the two 
outer ranks touched the sides of the ship, 


their feet pointing inboard or athwart 
the vessel. They, of course, occupied a 
space fore and aft the ship, of about six 
feet on either side, or twelve feet of the 
whole breadth. At the feet of the out- 
side rank came the heads of the inner 
row. They took up a space of six feet 
more 011 either .side, or together twelve 
feet. There was still left a space rimniiig 
up and down the centre of the deck, two 
or three feet in breadth; along this were 
stretched single slaves, between the feet of 
the two inner rows, so that, when all were 
lying down, almost every square foot of 
the deck w'as covered with a mass of hu- 
man flesh. Not the slightest space was 
allowed between the individuals of the 
ranks, but tlic whole were packed as 
closely as they could ho, each slave hav- 
ing just room enough to .stretch himsolf 
out fiat upon his back, and no more. In 
this way about two hundred and fifty were 
crowded upon the slave-deck, and as 
many more upon the herth-deck. Hor- 
rible as this may fcem, it was nothing 
compared to the ‘ packing’ generally 
practised by slavers. (*aptain Garhc'/ 
boa.^ited that he had tried both systems, 
tight packing and loose packing, tho- 
roughly, and found the latter the best. 

*“'Jf you call this loose packing,’ I 
replied, ‘ have the goodness to. explain 
w'hat you mean by tight packing i’ 

V/hy, tight packing consists in mak- 
ing a row sit with their legs stretched 
apart, and then another row is placed 
between their legs, and so on, until the 
whole deck is filled. In the one case 
each slave has as miieh room as lie can 
cover lying ; in the other only as much 
room as he can occupy sitting. With 
tight packing this craft ought to stow 
fifteen huinlred,' ” 

The Bonito was not above throe 
hundred tons. Such are the blessings 
for which the negroes are indebted to 
the tcndcr-incrcied emancipators who 
have mined our AVest Indian colonies. 

•f^Wheu it comes to closing the 
hatches,’ (in tho event of a gale) said 
Captain Pedro, * it is all up with the 
voyage. You can hardly save enough to 
pay expenses. They die like leeches in 
a thuiiderstOTin. 1 was once in a little 
schooner with three hundred on board, 
and we were compelled to lic-to for three 
days. It was Ihc worst sea I ever saw, 
and came near swamping us several tigies. 
Wc lost two hundred aud fifty slaves in 
that gale. AVc couldn’t get at the dead 
ones to throw them overboard very 
handily, and so those that didn’t die from 
want of air were killed by the rolling 
and tumbling about of the corpses. Of 
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the liying ones some had their' limbs seen the catheads the whole length of the 
broken^ and everyone had tliO flesh of dcck^ whilst at tlie same time, behind him^ 
his leg worn to the bone, by the shackle tlie end of the spanker boom, projecting 
irons.’ over the water, was lost in the mist. 1 


'‘*Good God ! and you still pursue the 
horrible trade !’ 

‘ Certainly ; why not 2 Despite of 
accidents the trade is profltable, and, for 
the cruelty of it, no one is to blame 
except tbe English. Were it not for 
them, large and roomy vessels would be 
employed, and it would be an object to 
bring the slaves over with every comfort, 
and ill as good condition as possible. 
Kow, every consideration must be aacri- 
fleed to the one great object — escape from 
capture by the I3riti.^h cruisers.’ 

1 had no wish to reply to the cap- 
tain’s argument. One might as well re- 
])ly to a defence of blasphemy or murder. 
Giddy, faint, and sick, 1 turned with 
loathing from the fiends in humnn guise;- 
and songht the more genial companions 
ship of the inmates of my state-room.” x 

These were Kaloolali and Enpliad** 
do. To conceal the beauty of the 
former, perilous amidst the lawless 
^crew” of the slaver, Jouathaii had 
'“marked her face with caustic, pro* 
diicing black spots w'hich had the 
apiiearaiicc of disease. This tempo- 
rary disfigurement secured liei* from, 
licentious outrage, but not from harsh 
treatment. Alonte, second captain of 
the l^onilo, w'as an ex-pirate, whose 
vessel had been destroyed by Yankee 
cruisers. To spite llomcr, whom lie 
detested as an American, he threat- 
ened to send Kaloolali and her brother 
amongst the slaves, ainl look every 
opportunity of abusing them. Chap- 
ter xxi. passes wdiolly on board 
tli(‘. slaver, and is execlicnt of its 
kind. The Donito is chased by a 
man-of-war, but escapes. At day- 
break, whilst lying in his berth, 
Eomcr hears a bustle on deek, fol- 
lowed by shrill cries and plunges in 
the water. I’lie following is good : — 

I jumped from my berth and stepped 
out upon deck. A dense fog brooded 
upon the surface of the ocean, and closely 
enveloped the ship — standing up on 
either side, like huge peroeudicular walls 
of granite, and leaving f comparatively 
clejvr space — the area of the deck and 
the height of the maintopmast crosstrees. 
Inboard, the sight ranged nearly free 
fore-and-aft the ship, but seaward no 
eye could penetrate, more than a yard 6r 1 
two, the solid-looking barrier of vapour. , 
A man stafiding on the tafflrail might liave ' 


looked up at the perpendicular walls and 
the lofty arch overhead with feelings of 
aw'e, and, I may add, fear. Cursed, indeed, 
must be our craft, when the genius of 
the mist HO carefully avoided the j»ollii- 
tioii of actual contact, llis rolling legions 
W’erc close around us, but vapoury horse 
and misty foot shrank back affrighted 
from the horrors of Our blood-stained 
decks.” 

''rhe plicnomenoii was doubtless 
attributable to the hot aii* generated 
in the crowded Tween -docks. The 
. cries and ])lashing3 that had startled 
Jonathamvoro soon explained. \Tru- 
! lent opthalmia raged on board, and 
INlonte w as drowning the blind, Avhose 
value of course departed w ith tlieii 
eyesight. A blind slave was “ an 
encumbrance, an unsaleable article, a 
useless expense. Titcli him over- 
board ! Twenty-five to-day, ami a 
dozen more to-inorrow !” Gut retri- 
bution was at hand, threatened, at 
least, by a Bi*itLsh brig-of-w^ar, wdiicli 
appeared wlien the fog cleared, at 
about a mile and a half to windward. 
During the cliaso, Monte, ?;a^^nall\ 
jostled by KalooJah, struck her to the 
deck, and a furious scufilc eiisriCil 
bctw'ccn him and Jonathan, wdio at 
last, seeing some of the crew a]i- 
proaahing, knife in Jiand, leaped ovci* • 
b^rd, dragging his antagonist with 
him, and followed by JOnphadde and 
Kaloolali. After a deep dive, dur- 
ing wdiich iMonte’s tenacious grasp 
was .at last relaxed, tlic intrepid 
Jonathan regained the surface, wdiere 
he and his friends and enemy easily 
support'll themselves till picked up by 
the brig. T'lic swift slaver escaped. 
IMontc was jnit in irons, Komer and 
llis Framazugdan friends w'crc made 
much of by Captain Halsey and the 
ofiicers of her Majesty’s brig Flyaway, 
and landed in the picturesque but pes- 
tilent shores of Sierra Leone. Then 
Kaloolali and her brother propose to 
seek their way lionn^wanls, and 
Jonathan takes ship for Liverpool. 
Previously to his departure, there are 
some love pa.ssagcs between the Yan- 
kee and tlio Princess of Framazugda. 
These are not particularly successful. 
Sentiment is not Dr Mayors forte: he 
is much happier in scenes of bustle 
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and adTcntnrc ~ when nrpng his 
weary dromedary across boundless 
tracts of sand, or waging deadly com- 
bat with tliG fierce inmates of African 
jungles. Ills book will delight Mr 
Van Amburgh. There is a duel be- 
tween a lion and a boa that wo make 
no doubt of seeing dramatised at 
Astlcy’s, as soon as a serpent can be 
tamed sufficiently for the perform- 
ance, That Dr Mayo’s lions arc of 
the very first magnitude, the follow- 
ing description shows : — “ Ilis body 
was hardly less in size than that of a 
dray-horse ; his paw as large as the 
foot of an elephant ; while his head! 
— what can be said of sucli a head ? 
(Concentrate the fuiy, the power, the 
<‘ai)acit 3 % and the disposition for evil of 
i\ dozen thunderstorms into a round 
globe about two feet in diameter, and 
one would then be able to get an idea 
of the terrible expression' of that head 
and face, enveloped and sot olV as it 
wa'^ by the dark framework of brist- 
ling nianc ! ” This pleasing quad- 
ruped, disturbed in its forest solitude 
by the ad^'CIn of Jonathan and the 
fair Kaloolal), who have wandered, 
lovcr-lik( 5 , to some distance from their 
bivouac, at once prepares to break- 
fast upon them. Jonathan had im- 
prudently laid down Ids gun to pluck 
Wild honeysuckles for his mistress, 
when the lion, stepping in, cuts him 
olV from his weapon. Suddenly the 
light figure ot' RaloolaU rushed past 
me : ‘ Fly, fly, Joifthau!’ sho wildly 
exclaimed, as she dashed foiward 
directly towards the lion. Quick a.s 
thought, I divined her pni'pose, and 
sprang after her, grasping her dress, 
and pulling her forcibly back, almo^Jt 
from nithin these formidable jaws. 
The astonished animal gave several 
jumps sideways .and backwards, and 
kopped, crouching to the ground, and 
growling and lashing his sides with 
rcuiowed fury. It uas clearly taJeon 
aback by our unexpected charge upon 
him, but yet was not to be frigj^ettM 
into abandoning his prey. Ilis SitMth 
was made up for ns, and there codd 
be no doubt, if his motions were a 
a little slow, that ho considci'ed'i^s as 
good as gorged.” rulliiig back Ka- 
loolah, and drawing his knife, Somor 
awaits, nritli desperate determination, 
the monster’s terrible onslaught, wb^ 
an unexpected ally arrives W 


rescue. “ It seemed as if one of the 
gigantic creepers I have mentioned 
liad suddenly quitted the canopy 
above, and, endowed Avith life ami a 
huge pair of widely distended ja^vs, 
had darted with the rapidity of iight- 
iiing upon tlie crouching beast. There 
was a tremendous shaking of the tree- 
tops, and a confused wrestling and 
jumping and whirling over and about, 
.amid a cloud of upturned roots and 
earth and leaves, accompanied with 
the most terrilic roars and groans. 
As I looked again, vision grew more 
distinct. All immense body, gleaming 
with purple, green, and gold, appear- 
ed convoluted around the majestic 
branches overhead, and, stretching 
Jlown, A\'as turned tAvo or three times 
ground the.strugglinglion, Avhoschead 
and net‘k wet'G almost (Mmcealed from 
sight withhi the cavity of a pair of jaws 
; stUl more capacious than his OAvn.” 
A full-groAm boa, whose length is 
^ estiinatedbyMrllonier at about a hun - 
dred feet, ( much less than many he sub- 
sequently SHAA’, but still “ a very r»*- 
S])cctal)h*-sized snake,”) had diopped 
a foAv fathoms of coil from the gigantic 
tree aroiinrl Avhich he Avas tv hied, and 
CiiATloped the lion, who soon Avas 
enished to death in the scaly embrace. 
Jonathan makes uo doubt that the 
Serpent Avas about to swalloAV his aIc- 
tim whole, according to the custom of 
his kind : and it i.s certainly to be x\ - 
gretted that the. entreaties* of Kaloo- 
lah, combined Avitli the strong sickly 
odour” diflusoil by the boa, prevented 
his remaining to witness a process? ot 
deglutition Avhich, considering the di- 
meusions of the morsebto be swal- 
loAvod, could not have boim othorAvise 
than curious. 

Wrecked a second time, Romer 
ngain roaches the coast of Africa, in 
company Avitli an old sailor named 
Jack Thoin]),sou. They fall into the 
hands of the Rodouins, and siifior 
3 huch ill troatniciit, an account of 
Which, and of various adventures and 
.escapes, occupy many cliaptcrs, and 
would have borne a little curtailment. 
Romer is wandering about with a 
tribe, upon Avl^m he has passed him- 
self oil' as an Ai*ab from a distg^nt 
region, when he is compeliod to join 
in an attack on a caraA^an. Kfdoolah 
amongst tlie prisoners. She ^as 
^QU captured by a party of slave- 
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hunters, and is on her way to Mo- 
rocco, where her master hopes her 
beauty will fetch a good price from 
the Emperor Muloy Abden*ahmaii. 
In the partition of the spoil, she falls 
to the share of an old Arab, who is 
ill satisfied with the acquisition. 
“ He was extroniely chagrined at the 
turn of fortune wiiich threatened to 
throw into the wrangling elements of 
his domestic felicity a feminine siiper- 
finlty — or, as he expressed it, ‘ another 
ton^te in his tent.’ 

“ Bismillah !’ he exclaimed: ‘ God 
is groat, hut this is a small thing! 
Siie is not a man ; she Is not a black 
— she cannot w'ork ; but won’t she eat 
and talk ! They all eat and talk. I 
take a club sometimes, and knock 
them.dow'ii; heat them; break their 
bones ; but they still cat and talk ! 
God’s will be done ! but it is too much 
to put aucih a thing upon me for my 
share! She is good for nothing: I 
cannot sell her.’” 

The grumbling old Bedouin did sell 
iicr, however, to Jonathan, for thr <'0 
or four cotton shirts. Flight now 
becomes necessary, for Jlassan, son 
of the chief of the tribe, socks Jona- 
than’s lifb, and Mrs Ali, the chiefs 
wife, pci-sccutcs liim with her mis- 
])laccd allcction, and is spiteful 
Kaloohvh, wiiorti .-lie looks uiiou as the 
chief obstacle to its requital. I'poii 
this head our Tankee is rather good : 
“ Ilespect for the sex,” lie says, ami 
a sentiment of gentlemanly delicacy, 
which the reaider will appreciate, ]>iv- 
vents me from dwelling upon the 
story at leiigtli. It w'as wrong, un- 
doiibtedl}-, in Seffora to love any 
other than her old, rngo.se-faced, 
white-bearded husband ; but it is not 
for me to blame her. One thing,, 
however, in her conduct can hardly bet 
excused. ^ TVue, I might have treated 
her affection with more toiideimcss ; T 
jnight have nursed the gentle flowers 
of passion, instead of turning away 
from their fragrance ; I might have re- 
sponded to that ‘ yearning of the soul; 
for sympathy’— have relieved, with* 
the food of love, ‘ the mighty huugci* 
of the heart;’ but alFthls, andmor^ 
thj^i I might have done, but did noi[ 
do, gave her no right to tlnw stoneg 
atKaloolak.” To avoid the peltinl'. 
ana other dba^ecables, the lovca 
take themsclves^off in the n!ght*tlm^’ 


mounted on camels of a pecu- 

liar breed and excellence, famed in 
the desert for endurance and speed. 
On their road they pick up, in a 
Moorish village, an Irish renegade ; 
at some salt-works, they find Jack 
Thompson wrorking as a slave ; and 
soon afterwards their party is in- 
creased to five persons, by the addition 
of Ilassan, a ninaw'ay negro. '^AVith 
this motley tail, Mr Homer pushes on 
in the direction of Framazugda. ITcre 
the editor very judiciously epitomises 
six long chapters in as many pages ; 
and, immediately after this compressed 
portion, there begins wdiat may he 
strictly termed the fabulous, or almost 
the supernatural part of the book. 
Previously to this there have been iu)t 
a few rather startling incidents, but 
now the author thro ws’the rein on the 
neck of his imagination, and scoiiis 
away into the realms of the extrava- 
gant ; still striving, however, by cir- 
cumstantial detail, to give aii Stppi'ar- 
ance of probability to his .astoumliug 
and ingenious inventions. Some of 
I the descriptions of scenery and savage 
life ill the wilderm^ss are vivid and 
j striking, and show power which might 
be better applied. Of the fiibulous 
animals, the following accouift of an 
amiable reptile, peculiar to central 
Africa, will serve as a suflicient siieci- 
mcn of Y.ankcc natural history : — 

iri ail amphibious polypu.-;!. If the 
reader. will conceive a large cart-wheel, 
the hub will represent the body of the 
animal, ami the rpokos the long arms, 
about the size and shape of a fnll-growu 
kangaroo’s tail, and twenty in nurnher, 
that project from it. When the animal 
moves upon land, it stiffens lliCce radii, 
and rolls over upon the points like a 
wheel without a felloe.’ These arms lia\ o 
the c ’/ipahUily of a lateral pnhniydc 
contraction in curves, peipendindar to ita 
plane of revolution y and enable the animal 
to grasp its prey, and draw it into its 
voracious mouth. It attacks tlio largc.'^t 
animals, and even man itself ; but, if dan- 
gerous upon land, it is still more formid- 
able in the water, where ithas been known 
to attack and kill an alligator. This 
horrible monster is known by the name 
of the Semporsoiigh or ‘ snake-star,’ ami is 
more dreaded than any otiicr animal of 
Pramazu|;da, inasmuch as the jiative.s 
have no way of destroying it, except hy 
catching it wtieh young, in cane traps 
sunk ill the water^ and baited witli hip- 
popotamus cubs ( !) Fortunately it is not 
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very prolific ; and its increase is further 
prevented by the fhrious contests that 
these animals have among themselves. 
Sometimes twenty or thirty will grasp 
each other with their long arms, and 
twist themselves up into a hard and in- 
tricate knot. In this situation they re- 
main, hugging and gnawing each other to 
death ; and never relaxing their grasp 
until their arms are so firmly intertwined 
that, when life is extinct, and the huge 
mass floats, they canuot be separated. 
The natives now draw the ball ashore, 
cut it up with axes, and make it into a 
compost for their land.” (! ! ) 

Is Dr Mayo addicted to heavy sup- 
pers? We can just fancy an unfor- 
tunate individual, after a midnight 
meal on a shield of brawn and a Brob- 
dignagian crab, which he has omitted 
to qualify by a subsequent series of 
stilf tumblers, sinking into an uneasy 
slumber, and being rolled over by such 
ail incubus as this vivacious waggon- 
wheel. Doubtless there is a possibi- 
lity of a man dieting himself into this 
style of writing, whereof a short spe- 
cimen may excite a smile, but whose 
frequent recurrence is necessarily 
wearisome, and which obviously es- 
capes criticism. But the author of 
Kaloolah is not contented with brute 
monstrosities. He chronicles reports 
that reach his heroes ears, of nations 
of human monsters, with teeth filed 
to a sharp point (no uncommon prac- 
tice amongst certain negro tribes,) 
with tusks projecting like those of a 
wild boar, and with pendant lips that 
continually drop blood. All this is 
childish enough ; but Jack Thompson, 
who is a dry dog, caps these astound- 
ing fictions with a cannibal yarn from 
the Southern Hemisphere. 

‘ I’ve been among the New Zea- 
landers,* quoth Jack, * and there they use 
each other for fresh grub, as regular as 
boiled duff in a man-of-war’s mess. They 
used to eat their fathers and mothers, 
when they got too old to take care of 
themselves ; *but now they’ve got to be 
more civilised, and so they only eat 
ricketty children, and slaves, and enemies 
taken in battle.* 

^ A decided instance of the progress 
of improvement, and march of mind/ 
said I. 

^'^Well, I believe that is what the 
iniasionaries call it/ replied Jack; but 
it’s a bad thing for the old fol&s. They 
don’t take to the new fashion — they are 
in favour of the good old custom. 1 never 
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see’d the thing myself ; but Bill Brown, 
a messmate of mine once, told me that, 
when he was at the Bay of Islands, he 
see’d a great many poor old souls going 
about with tears in their eyes, trying to 
get somebody to eat them. One of them 
came off to the ship, and told them that 
he couldn’t find rest in the stomachs of 
any of his kinilred, and wanted to know 
if the crew wouldn’t take him in. The 
skipper told him he was on monstrous 
short allowance, but he couldn’t accom- 
modate him. The poor old fellow, Bill 
said, looked as though his heart would 
break. There were plenty of sharks 
round the ship, and the skipper advised 
him to jump overboard ; but he couldn’t 
bear the idea of being eaten raw.’ ” 

The great audacity of Dr Mayo’s 
fictions preclude surprise at the bold- 
ness of his tropes and similes. The 
tails of his lions lash the ground 

with a sound like the falling of 
clods upon a coffin their roar is like 
the boom of a thirty-two pounder, 
shaking the trees, and rattling the 
boulders in the bed of the river. Of 
course, allowance must be made for 
the vein of humorous rhodomontadc 
peculiar to certain American writers, 
and into which Dr Mayo sometimes 
unconsciously glides, and, at others, vo- 
luntarily indulges. His description of 
the conjuring tricks of the Framazng- 
dan jugglers comes under the latter 
head. 

Some of them were truly wonderful, 
as, for instance, turning a man into a tree 
bearing fruit, and with monkeys skipping 
about in the branches; and another case, 
where the chief juggler apparently swal- 
lowed five men, ten boys, and a jackass, 
threw them all up again, turned himself 
inside out, blcwhimself up like a balloon, 
and, exploding with a loud report, disap- 
peared in a puff of luminous vapour. I 
could not but admire the skill with which 
the tricks were performed, although I was 
too much of a Yankee to be much aston- 
ished at anything in the Uey^Preftol 
line.” 

A countryman of Mr JeffersonDavis 
is not expected to feel surprise at 
anything in the way of sleight of 
hand, or double shuffle aud there 
was probably jjothing more startling 
to the senses in the evaporation of 
King Shounse’s conjuror, than in Che 
natural sclf-cxtinctionof the Mlssissi- 

S lan debt. It is only a pity that 
bnathan Bomcr did not carry his 
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smart fellow-citizen to the county of 
the Pholdefoos^ a class of enthusiasts 
who devote their lives to a search for 
the germs of moral, religious, and 
political truth. MrDavis would have 
felt rather out of his clement at first, 
but could not have failed ultimately 
to havo benefited by his sojourn 
amo^igst these singular savages. 

. , Oh ^coming in sight of her fatlier'a 
.capital, Kaloolah is overcome with 
emotion, and sinks weeping into her 
. brother’s arms. “ I felt,” says Jona- 
vthan, ^that this was a situation in 
which even the most sympathising 
lover would be de trop. There were 
thronging assoeiations which 1 could 
not share, vibrating memories to which 
my voice was not attuned, bonds of 
affection whidiall-powerful love might 
transcend, and even disrupt, but 
whose precise nature it could not as- 
sume. There are some lovers who 
are jealous of such things — fellows 
who like to wholly monopolise a 
woman, and who are constantly on 
the watch, seizing and appropriating 
her every look, thought, and feeling, 
with somewhat of the same notion of 
an exclusive right, as that with which 
they pocket a tooth-pick. 1 am not 
of that turn. The female heart is as 
curiously and as variously stocked as 
a country dry-goods store. A nan 
may bo ])crhaps allowed to select out, 
for his ow’ii exclusive use, some of the 
heavier articles, such as .sheetings, 
shirtings, flannels, trace-chains, hob- 
by-horses, and goose-yokes ; but tiiat 
is no reason why the neighbours should 
be at once cut off from their accus- 
tomed supply of smallwares.” 

We venture to calculate that it 
takes a full-blooded Yankee to write 
In this strain, which reminds us, re- 
motely, it is true, of some of hir 
Samuel Slick’s eccentric fancies. Dr 
Mayo has considerable vcraatility (M 
pen; lie dashes at everything, from 
tkooU^ra-grotesque to the hyper-sci|h 
tinratal, from the wildest fable to tl|5 
most substantial matter-of-fact ; a 
"if not pirtictdarlv successful in soi 
styles, in others he really makes wfa< 
schoolboys call a v ^7 good offcrl’ 


Bat the taste of the day is by no 
means for extravaganza travels, after 
the fashion of Gulliver, but without 
the brilliant and searching satire that 
lurks in Lilliput and Laputa. Mr 
Ilcrman Melville might have known 
that much ; although we have heard 
say that certain keen critics havo 
caught glimpses in his Mardi of a 
hidden meaning — one, however, which 
the most penetrating have hitherto 
. been unable to unravel. We advise 
Dr Mayo to start afresh, witli a better 
scheme. Instead of torturing his in- 
ventive faculties to produce rotatory 
dragons, Avingless birds, (propelled 
through the air by valves in their 
‘ heads,) and countries where courtiers, 
^likcAmiol in the ring at Fraucoiirs, 
do public homage by standing on their 
hands ; let him seek his inspiration in 
real lite, as it exists in the w'ilder re- 
gions of the vast continent of which 
he is a native. A man who lias 
strayed so far, and seen so much, can 
hardly be at a loss. Ibo slaver’s 
surgeon, the inmate of the Bedouin’s 
tent, the bold explorer of the deadly 
swamps of Congo, had surely rambled 
nearer home before a restless fancy 
lured him to such distant and danger- 
ous latitudes. Or are we tpo bold in 
assuming that flie Wilds andYorests of 
Western America have echoed to tho 
crack of his rifle, and that the West 
Indian seas have borne the furrow of 
his vessel’s prow*? It is in such scenes 
wo would gladly find him, when next 
he risks himself In print : bcueatli tho 
shade of the live oak or on tlic rolling 
prairie, or where the black flag, witli 
tho skeleton emblem, floats from the 

* masthead. He has worked out his 

* crotchet of an imaginary wliitc nation 
, in the heart of Africa, carrying it 
*throuj[,h with laborious minuteness, 

and with results hardly equal to the 
pains bestowed: let him now turn 
from the ideal to the real, and may 
our next meeting be on tho Spanish 
main under rover’s bunting, or west 
the ' clearings, where the bison 
'I'roams and theBedskin prowls, and tho 
stragglers from civilisation have but 
begun to show themselves. 
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THE GHEEX UAHD.’* 

A “short” yarn. — PART HI. 


The evening after that in which 
the cominander of the (Gloucester 
Indiamaii introduced ids adventures, 
nearly the same party met on the poop 
to hear them continued. 

Well then,” began Captain Col- 
lins, leaning back against a stanchion 
of the quarter-rail, with folded arnis, 
legs crossed, and Ids eyes fixed on tlic 
weathcr-lecch of the mizen-topsail to 
collect bis thoughts; — “well then, 
try to fancy the Seringapatam in 
cJiase of the Gloucester ; and if I do 
use a fcAv extra sea-terms, I consider 
the ladies good enough sailors for tlicnn 
already. At any rate, just throw a 
glance aloft now and then, and our 
good old lady will explain herself ; to 
her own sex, she’s as good as a dic- 
tionary without words ! 

The second <lay out we had the wind 
more from soaw'ard, w hich broke up 
the haze into bales of cloud, and 
away they went rolling in for the Bay 
of Biscay ; with a longer w^ave and 
darker w ater, and the big old India- 
maii surged over it as easily as might 
be, the blue breeze gusldng right into 
her maiu“tack through the heave of 
the following seas, and the tail of 
the trade-wind flying high above 
lier trucks in shreds and patclies. 
Things got more ship-shape on deck ; 
aiichor-liukes brought iii-board on 
the head- rail, and cables stow'cd 
iuvay — the very best sign you can 
have of being clear of the land. 
The lirst ollicor, as they called him, 
was a good-lookinglellow^, that thought 
jio small-beer of himself, wdth his 
glossy blue Jacket and Company’s but- 
tons, wdiitc trow^sers, and a gokl thread 
round his cap : ho had it stuck askew 
to show' how his hair was brushed, 
and changed his boots eveiy time he 
came on deck. Still ho looked like a 
sailor, if but for the East India brown 
on his face, and there was no mistake 
about his knowing how to set a sail, 
trim yards, or put the ship about; 
so that the stiff old skipper left a great 
deal to him, besides trusting in him 


for a first-rate navigator that had 
learned hcadwork at a naval school. 
The crew were to be seen all muster- 
ing before tea-time in the dog-watch, 
with their feet just seen under the 
foot mat of the fore-course, like actova 
behind a playhouse curtain : men that 
I w arrant you had seen every country . 
under lieavcn amongst them, as pri- 
vate as possible, and ready to enjoy 
ihcii' pots of tea upon the forecastle, 
as well ns then- talk. 

The old judge evidently fought shy of 
company, and perhaps meant to have 
his ow'ii mess-table under the poop 
as long as the voyage lasted : scarcely 
any of the ladies had apparently got 
their sea-qualms ovei’ yet, and, for’^ 
all I knew, she might not be on board 
at all ; or, if she were, her father 
seemed (j[uite Turk enough to keep 
her boxed up with jalousie-blinds, 
Calcutta fashion, and give her a 
walk in the middle w^atch, with the 
poop tfibooed till morning I Tlie 
jolly, red-faced indigo -planter was 
the" only one that tried to get up any- 
thing like spirit at the table ; indeed, 
he would have scraped acquaintance 
with me if T had been in a mood for 
it: all I did was to say ‘Yes’ and 
‘No,’ and to take wine with him. 
“Poor fellow'!” said he, turning to 
three or four of tlie cadets, that stuck 
by him like pilot-fish to au old shark, 
“ he’s tbinking of liis mother at home, 
1 daresay.’' The fools thought this 
w as meant as a joke, and began to 
laugh. “ Why, you unfledged grif- 
fins you,” said the planter, “ what 
d'ye see to nicker at, like so many 
jackals in a trap V D’ye suppose one 
thinks the less of a man for having a 
heart to be sick in, as w\il as a sto- 
mach — eh ? ” “ Oh, don’t speak of it, 
Mr llollock!” said one. “Come, 
come, old boy!” said anotlier, with a 
white mustache on his lip, “ ’twon’t 
do for you toygo the seutimcntal, you 
know I ” “ Capsize my maiu-spanW, 
’tis too funny, though 1” put in aWel- 
low who wore a glazed hat on deck, 
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and put down all the ropes with num- 
bers on paper, as soon as he h^ done 
being sick. The planter leant back 
in his chair, looked at them coolly, 
and burnt out a-langliing. Catch me 
ever ‘going home’ again!” said he. 
“Of all the absurd occasions for im- 
pudence with the egg- shell on its head 
coming out, hang me if these fifteen 
thousand miles of infernal sea- water 
ain’t the worst! India for ever! — 
that’s the place to a man ! lie’s 
cither sobered or gets room to work 
there ; and just wait, my fine fellows, 
till I see you on the Custom-house 
Bunda at Bombay, or setting off up 
countiy — ^you’re .all of you the very 
food for sircars and coolies! That 
quiet lad there, now, soft as he looks, 
— I can tell by his eye he won’t be 
long a griff— He’ll do something ! I 
tell you what, as soon sis he’s tasted 
a mango-fish, he’ll understand the 
countiy ! Why, sir !” said he again, 
smacking his lips, “’tis worth the 
voyage of itself— you begin a new 
existence, so to speak ! I’ll be bound 
all this lot o’ water don’t contain one 
single mango-fish I Kcmember, boys, 
I promised you .all a regular blow-out 
of mango-fish, andflorican with bread- 
sauce, whenever you can get across to 
Chuckbully Factory ! ” “ Blow good 
breeze, then; blow away the main 
jib!” said the nautical young gentle- 
man; “I’ll join you, old fellow!” 
“Not the best way to bring it about, 
though!” said the indigo-planter, 
good-naturedly, not knowing but there 
^cas such a sail on the ship. 

The yellow setting sun was striking 
over the starboard quarter-boat, and 
the Bay of Biscay lay broad down 
to leeward for a view — a couple of 
large craft, with all studding-sails 
set before the wind, making for land, 
far enough off ^ to bring their can- 
vass in a piece, and beg^n to look 
blue with the air— one like a milk- 
woman with pitchers and a hoop; 
the other like a girl carrying a big 
bucketful of water, and leaning the 
opposite way to steady herself. There 
was one far to north-east, too, no more 
than a white speck in^jthe ^ay sky ; 
and the land-cloud went up over it 
intb BO many sea-lions’ heads, all look- 
ing out of their manes. The children 
clajiped their hands and laughed; and 
the ladies talked about the vessels. 


and thought they saw land— Spain or 
the Pyrenees, perhaps. However, it 
wasn’t long before my American friend 
Snout caught sight of me in the midst of 
Ids meditations, ashe turned bolt round 
on his toes to hurry aft again. 
“The fact is, mister,” said he, 
“ Vm riled a little at the ’tarnation 
pride of you Britishers. There now,” 
said he, pointing at the blaze of the 
sun to westward, with his chin, 
“there’s a consolation! I calculate 
the sun’s just over Noo-York, which 
1 expect to give you old countiy folks 
considerable pain !” 

“No doubt!” said I, with a sigh, 
“ one can’t help thinking of a banker 
run off with ever so much English 
gold!” “You’re a sensible chap, 
you are. It’s a right-down asylum 
for oppressed Enropains, that can’t 
be denied.” “And Africans too,” 
I put in. “ Indy, now,” said he, 
“ I reckon there’s a sight of 
dollars made in that country — you 
don’t s’pose I’m goin’ out there for 
nothing? Wc’ll just take it out o’ 
your hands yet, mister. I don’t ought 
to let yon into the scheme till I know 
you better, you see; but I expect to 
want a sort o’ company got up before 
we land. There’s one of your nabolis, 
now, came into the ship at Possmouth 
with a whole tail of niggers-dressod- 

up “ And a laity with him, I 

think?” said I, as coolly as I could. 
— “ I’ll somehow open on that chap 
about British tyranny, I guess, after 
gettiu’ a little knowledge out of 
him. We’d just rise the niggurs, 
if they had not such a right-down 
cur’ous ?/iy-thullogy— but I tell you 
now, mister, that’s one of the veiy 
p’ints I expect to meet. Miss’naries 
won’t do it so slick off in two thou- 
sand 3 ears, I kinder think, as this 
indptical specoolation will in ten,— 
besides payin’ like Peruvain mines, 
which the miss’nary lino don’t. I’m 
a regoolar Hown-eastcr, ye see — 
kinder piercin’ into a subject, like our 
nation in gin’ral — and the whull 
schim hangs together a little, I cal- 
culate, mister V ” “ So I should 

think, Mr Snout, indeed,” I said. 
Here the American gave another 
chuckle, and turned to again on his 
walk, double quick, till you’d have 
thought the whole length of the poop 
shook: when who should I sec with the 
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Aail of my eye, but my friend the Kit^ 
mayar salaaming to Mr Snout, by the 
break of the quarter-deck. The 
Yankee seemed rather taken aback at 
first, and didn't know what to make 
of him. S' laam, sah 'b," said the 
dark servant, with an Impudent look, 
and loud enough for me to hear, as 1 
stepped from aft, — “ Judge sahib 
i-send genteemau salaam — say too 
much hivvy boot lie got — all same as 
Hlimphant ! S'pose master not so 
much loud walk, this side V " “ 11 W//" 
broke out the American, looking at 
the Bengalee's flat turban and mus- 
tache, as if he were too great a curi- 
osity to be angry with, then, tuniing 
on his heel to proceed with his walk, 
Now, mister,” said he to me, “that's 
what I call an incalculable impiident 
black — but lie's the first T ever saw 
with hair on his lip, it’s a fact ! ” 
“ ^Master not mind / ” said the Kit- 
magar, raising his key next time Mr 
Snout w'heeled round. “ Judge sahib 
burra burra buhadoorkea ! — ver’ great 

mail ! ” “ D uiggur ! ” said ]Mr 

Snout, tramping away aft; “there's 
your British regoolations, I say, young 
man ! niggurs bailing on the quarter- 
deck, and free-born citizens put otV 
it ! ” “ Bhote hhooh, mistree ! ” 

.s<pieakod out the native again ; “hurra 
judge sahib not i-slecp apter lie dine? 

‘ — ver/ well— -I tell the sahib, passiger 
mistree moor stamp-i-stamp all the 
moor I can say ! ” So olV he w ent to 
report in the poop-cabin. A little 
after, up shot a head wrapped in a 
yellow bandanna, just on the level of 
the poop-deck, looking through the 
breast- rail ; and the next thing 1 saw 
was the great East Indian himself, 
with a broad-tlapped Manilla hat over 
this top-gear, and a rcd-Howcred 
dressing-gown, standing beside the 
binnacle with Captain Williamson. 
“ What the deuce, Captain William- 
son ! ” said the judge, wdth an angry 
ghiucc up to tile poop, “ cannot 1 
close my C 3 'elid 8 after dinner for one 
Instant — in my own private apart- 
ments, sir — for this hideous noise I 
Who the deuce is that person there — 
eh, eh ? ” “ He 's an American 

gentleman, I believe, Sir Charles,” 
replied the captain. “ TTelieve^ sir I ” 
said tlie judge, “ you ought to know 
every individual, I think, Captain 
Williamson, whom you admitted into 
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this vessel ! I expressly stipulated 
for quiet, sir— I understood that no 
suspicious or exceptionable persons 
should travel in the same conveyance 
with my suwarry. I 'd have taken 
the whole ship, sir ! ” “I 've no 
more to do than tell him the regula- 
tions aboard, Sir Charles,” said the 
captain, “ and the annoyance wdll 
cease.” “ 7W/ him, indeed!” said 
the judge, a little more good-humour- 
edly, “ why, captain, the man looks 
like a sea-pirate ! You should have 
taken only such raw griffins as that 
young lad on ihc other side. IIo, 
kitniagar!” “Maharaj?” said the 
footman, bowing dowm to tlic deck. 
“ Sitppers lao ! ” “ Joe, khodabuiid,” 
answered the native, and^immcdiately 
after he reappeared froui the round- 
house door, with a pair of turaed-iip 
yellow slippers. “ Take them up 
with my salaam to that gentleman 
there,” "said Sir Charles, in Illndos- 
tauoc, “ and ask him to use them.” 
“Ilullo!,” sung out Mr Snout, on 
being hove-to by the kitmagar, with 
one hand on his breast and the other 
holding the slijipers, “ this won’t do ! 
You’d bettor not rile me again, you 
cussed niggur you — out o’ my way ! ” 
There they went at it along the poop 
together, %Iy Snout striding right for- 
w'ai’d with his long legs, and the kit- 
inagur hopping backw ard out of his 
way, as he tried to make himself un- 
derstood ; till, all at once, the poor 
fellow lost liis balance at the ladder- 
head, and over he w ent with a smash 
fit to liavc broken his neck, if the 
captain's broad back hadn't fortu- 
nately been there to receive it. Tlie 
rage of Sir Charles at this was quite 
be\*^oud joking; nothing else would 
satisfy him but the unlucky Yankee's 
being shoved oft' the poop by main 
force, and taken below — the one 
stamping and roaring like an old 
bufthlo, "and the other testifying 
against all “ aristocratycal ///ranuy.” 

At eight bells, again, I found It a 
fine breezy night, the two upper 
mates walking the weather quarter- 
deck in blue-water style, six steps 
and a look to windward, then a 
w'heel round,*and, now and then, a 
glance into the binnacle. Iwen^aft 
and leant over the Seringapatam's 
Ice quarter, looking at the white bgck- 
wash running aft from her bows, in 
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green sparks, into the smooth along- 
side, and the surge coming round her 
counter to meet it. Everything was 
set aloft that could drawj! even to a 
starboard main-topmast-stiinsail ; the 
high Indiaman being lighter than if 
homeward-bound, and the breeze 
strong abeam, she had a good heol- 
over to port: but she went easily 
through the water, and it was only at 
the other side you heard it rattling 
both ways along the bends. 'Fhe 
shadow of her went far to leeward, 
except where a gleam came on tiic top 
of a wave or two between the sails 
and under their foot. Just below the 
sheer of the hull aft it was as dark as 
night, thougli now and then the light 
from a port stnick on it and went in 
again ; but every time she sank, the 
bight of her wake from astern 
swelled up away round the oounb?r, 
with its black side as smooth as a 
looking-glass. 1 kept peering into it, 
and expecting to see my own face, 
wliile all the time I was very naturally 
thinking of one quite difterent, and 
felt uneasy till I should aetually «ee 
her. “ Confoimd itl” I thought, 
“ were it only a house, one might walk 
round and round it till he found out 
the window !” [ fancied her bewitcli- 

iiig face through the garden door, as 
clearly as if T saw it in tiui dark head 
of the swell: but I’d have given 
more only to hear that imp of a 
cockatoo seream once — wliereas there 
was nothing but the water working up 
into the rudder-case; the pintles 
creaking, siiid the tiller-ropes cheep- 
ing as they traversed ; and the long 
welter of the sea when the ship eased 
down, with the surgeon and his friends 
walking abf>nt and laughing up to 
windward. From that, again, I ran 
on putting things together, till, in 
fact, Jacobs’s notion of a sliipwreck 
seemed by far the best. No doubt 
Jacobs and Westwood, with a few 
others, would be saved, wliile I didn’t 
even object much to the old nabob 
himself, for respectability’s sake, 
and to spare crape. But, by Jove, 
wouldn’t one bring him to his bear- 
ings soon enough there Every sailor 
gets liohl of this notion some night- 
waiCh or other, leaning over the side, 
with pretty creatures aboard he can 
scarce speak to othci’wise ; and I was 
coiling it down so fast myself, at the 
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moment, that I had jnst begun to 
pitch into the nabob about onr all 
being Adam’s sons and daughters, 
under a knot of gi-een palm-trees, at 
the door of a wooden house, half 
thatched with leaves, when I was 
brought up with a round turn by see- 
ing a light shining through the hazy 
bnll’s-eyt-. in the deck where I stood. 
No doubt the sweet girl T had been 
thinking of was actually there, and 
going to bed ! I stretched over the 
quarter, but tlic heavy mouldings 
were in the way of seeing more thcaii 
the green bars of the after window — 
all turned edgeways to the water, 
where the gallery hung out like a 
corner turret fn/m the ship’s side. 
Now and then, however, wlien she 
careened a little more than ordinary, 
and tlie smooth lee swell went heaping 
up opposite, I could notice the light 
through the Venetians from the state- 
room come out upon the dark water 
in broad bright linos, like the grate 
across a fire, then disappearing in a 
ripple, till it was gone again, or some- 
body’s shadow moved inside. It 
was the only lighted window in tlie 
gallery, and f lookerl every time 
it camt^ as if I couhl see in ; when at 
last, you may fancy my* satisfaction, 
as, allf»f a sudden, one long slowheavc- 
over of the ship showed me the whole 
bright opening of the port, srpiared 
out of her shadow, where it shone 
upon the glassy round of tin* swell. 
’I'was as ])lain as from a mirror in a 
closet, — the lighted gallery ivlndow 
with its frame swung in, a bit of the 
deck-roof f was standing on, and two 
female, figures at the window — mere 
dark shapes against the lamp. J al- 
most started back at the notion of 
llicir seeing me, but away lengthened 
the r.ght on tlic broo'^t of the swell, 
and it sank slowly down into a black 
hollow, as the Indiaman eased up to 
wimlward. Minute by minute, quite 
breathless, did I watch for such another 
chance ; but next time she leant oyor 
as much, the jiort liad l)een closed, 
and all was dark ; although those few 
moments M-'crc enough to send the 
heart into my mouth with slieerdelight. 
The figure I had seen liolding with one 
hand by the portsjll, and apparently 
keeping up her dress with the other, 
as If she were looking down steadily 
on the heave of the sea below — it 
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couldn't be mistaken. The line of 
her head, neck, and shoulders, came 
out more certain than if they hadn’t 
been filled up with nothing but a black 
shadow ; it was just Lota H3’dc’s, as 
she sat in the ball-room amongst the 
crowd, rd have bet the Victory to a 
buuiboat on it : only her hair hung 
loose on one side, while the girl be- 
hind seemed to be dressing the other, 
for it w'as turned back, so that I saw 
clear past licr cheek and neck to where 
tlj() lamp was, and Jicr ear gl(*ainod to 
the light. For one moment nothing 
could be ))lainer, than the glimps(j 
old Davy Jojics gave me by oikj of his 
tricks ; but the old hdlow was rpiite 
as decorous in his way as a chaniber- 
bliiid, and swallowed his pretty little 
bit of blab as (jiiicklyas if it had been 
a mermaid caughtat Jier rnorjiing toilet. 
Whenever I fouiul there was to be no 
more of it for the night, the best thing 
to calm one’s feelings was to light a 
cigar and w'lillv out the w^atcli : but 1 
took eare it should I’atherbe over the 
nabob’s head than his daughters, 
and went up to (he weather shle, where 
tliere was nobody else l)y this time, 
w'isliing her the sweetOftt of dreams, 
and not doubting I shcuild see her 
next day. 

.1 daresay! should have walked out 
the first watch, and the second too, 
if Westwood hadn’t come u]> beside 
me before he turned in. 

“ W hy, you look like the oHicer of 
the watch, Ned !” sai<l 1113’ friend, 
after taking a glance round at the 
nigh! . ‘‘ Yes — what a— a -I don’t 
think so,” stammered I, not knowing 
what lie said, or at least the meauing 
of it, though certainly it was not so 
deep. “ T hope not though, Tom !” said 
I again, 'tis the very thing I don’t 
want to look like !’’ “ You seem 

bent on keeping it up, and coming 
th(* innocent, at any rale,” said he ; 
‘‘i reall)' didn't know you the first 
time! saw 30a in the cuddy.” “Wli3^, 
man, 3'ou never saw' our theatricals in 
the dear old Jris, ou the African sta- 
tion ! I wras our bi'st female actor of 
tragedy there, and did Desdcmoiia so 
well that the black cook who stood for 
Othello actually cried. He said, ‘ No- 
body but 'ec dibble umself go forsnnid- 
dor missee Dasdcmoiier !’ ” “ I dare- 
say,” said Westwood ; “ but w hat is 
the need for it woje, even if pou could 


serve as a blind for me ? “ IVIy dear 

fellow !” said I, “ not at all— you’ve 
kept it up very w'ell so far— just go 
on.” Keep it up, Ned ? ” inrjuired he, 
“what d0 3"0ii mean? I've done no- 
thing except keep fpiiet, from mere 
Avantof spirits. ” “ So much the better,” 

1 said ; “ I never saw a man look more 
like a propliet in tlie w'ildcrness ; it 
doesn’t cost 3 011 the least trouble — why' 
3’ou’d have done for Hamlet in tlie Iris, 
if for nothing else ! After all, though, a 
missionary dun't W'car blue pilot-cloth 
trousers, nor tic his ncckercliief as you 
do, Tom. Yon must bond a while 
neckcloth to-morrow morning! I’m 
quite sirioits, IVestw’ood, 1 assure 
3'on,” continued I. “Just think of 
the suspicious look of two navy men 
being aboard an Jitf/ittntan, nobinh’ 
knows Iiuw' ! Why, the first frigate wo. 
speak, or port we touch at, they’d 
hand one or both of u.s over at once — 
which I, for my part, shouldn’t at all 
like 1 “ “ Indeed, Collins,” said 'fom, 

turning round, “ I reall}' cannot nu- 
der.-tand irht/ you went out in her ! 
It distresses me to think that here 
3'ou’vc got yourself into this scrape 
on 1113' acconut! At least 3’ou ll put 
back in the lirst home-bound ship 
w c ” 

“ Oh !” exclaimed I, blushing a 
little ill the dark though, both at 
AVest wood's simplicity and iiiy not 
wishing to t‘*ll him my secret 3*et — 
“ I’m tired of shore — L icanf to see 
India again— I’m thinking of going 
into Uw until/, curse it!” “ The /•/«//, 
indeed !” said Westwood, laughing for 
tlie first time, “ and you midshipman 
all over. No — 110— that w'on’t do ! 1 
sec 3'our drift, 3'ou can’t deceive tnr ! 
Yoifre a tnie friend, Ned, to .stand 
b3’' an old schoolmate so ! ” “ No, 

Tom !’* said I ; “ 'tis 5'Oiirself has too 
kind a heart, and more of a sailor’s, 
all fair and above-board, than I can 
manage ! I won't humbug t/ou, at an\' 
rate — I tell you I’ve got a scliome of 
m3' owm, and you’ll know more of it 
soon.” 'fom wdiistled ; however I 
went ou to tell him, “ The long and tlie 
short of it is, AVestw'Ood, 3*oii'll bring 
both of ns b3’ the head if 3'Ou don’t 
keep up the«uis.siouaiy.” “ Mission- 
ary!” repeated ho ; “yon don’t mean to 
say 3’ou and Neville intended alT that 
long toggery you supplied my kit with, 
for me to sail under missionary 
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colours ? I tell you what, Ned, it’s 
not a character I like to cut jokes 
upon, much less to sham !” “ Jokes !” 
said I ; “ there’s no joking about it ; 
’tia serious enough,” “ Why,” said 
Westwood, “ now I know the reason 
of a person like a clergyman sighting 
me through his spectacles for half an 
hour together, these two evenings be- 
low ! This very afternoon he called me 
Jiis brother, and began asking me all 
manner of questions which I could no 
more answer than the cook’s mate.” 
“ Clergyman be hanged ! ” said I, 
“yon must steer clear of him, Tom — 
take care you don’t bowse up your jib 
too much within hail of him ! Mind, 
I gave 3’oiir name, both to the head- 
steward and the skipper, as the llcve- 
rend ^Ir I’liomas, going back to 
Bombay.” “The devil you did!” 
“ WJi}' there whs nothing else for it, 
Westwood,” I said, “ wlien you were 
beyond thinking for 'yourself. All 
you’ve got to do with that solemn chap 
in the spectacles, is just to look as 
wise as possible, and let him know you 
belong to the Church, And as forshain- 
ming.you needn’t sham abit — iaheiod^ 
my dear fellow, if tJiat will do you good !’’ 
I said this in joke, but Westwood 
seemed to ponder on it for a niinutc 
or two. “ Indeed, Collins,” said he 
gravely, “I do tliink you’re right. 
AVhat do wc sailors do, but give up 
everything in life for a mere school- 
boy "notion, and keep turning up salt 
water f«)r 3'ears together like the ohl 
monks did the ground; onl}" tlaw gre w 
corn and apples for their pains, and we 
have nothing but ever so man}" dull 
watches and wild cruises ashore to re- 
member! How many sailors have 
turned preachers and missionaries, just 
because something, b}- accident as it 
were, taught them to put to account 
what you can’t help feeling now and 
then in the very looh of the sea. What 
does it mean in the Scriptures, Ned, 
about ‘ seeing the wonders of the I-iOrd 
in the deep ?’ ” As Westwood said this, 
both ofus stopped 011 the talfrail, and, 
somehow or other, a touch of I didn’t 
well know what went tlirough me. 1 
hold my breath, with his hand on my 
arm, just at the sightihad seen a thous- 
and times — the white wake running 
broad away astern, with a mark in the 
middle as if it had been torn, 011 to the 
green* yeast of the waves, then right 
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to their black crests plunging in the 
dark. It was midnight ahead, and the 
clouds risen aloft over where I had 
been looking half an hour before ; but 
the long ragged split to westward was 
opened u]), and a clear glaring glance 
of the sky, as pale as death, shot through 
it ou the horizon. “ I can’t be sorry 
for having gone to sea,” said AVest- 
wood again ; “ but isn’t it a better 
thing to leave home and friends, as 
those men do, for the sake of carrying 
the gosj^el to tlic heathen?” As soon 
as wc wheeled round, with the sliip 
before us, leaning over and mounting 
to the heave, and her sjnrad of can- 
vass looming out on tlie dark, my 
thoughts righted. “ Well,’' said 1 , 
“it may be all very well for some — 
every one to his rope ; but, for my 
part, I think if a man hadn’t been 
made for the sea, he coiilcbrt have 
built a ship, and where would your 
missionaries be thent You’re older 
than I am, Westwood, or I’d say 3 011 
let some of your notions run away 
with you, like a Yankee ship »itli 
her sliort-liaudeil crew !” “ Oh, Ned,” 
said lie, “ of all jdaces in the world 
for one’s actions coming back on liiin 
the sea is the worst, <‘speeially A\lieu 
you’re an idler, and have iiotldiig to 
do but count the sails, or listen to the 
passengers* feet on deck. These two 
days, iiou, I’ve tlioiiglil more than I 
ever did in my life. I can’t got tliat 
man’s death out of rny liead ; cvciy 
timv* the sea Hashes round me as I 
come from below, I think of him— it 
seems to me he is lying yet b}" the 
side of the Channel I can't help hav- 
ing tlic notion he perhajis fired in the 
ftir!" “’Twas a base lie!” said I ; 
“ If he weren’t there, you wouldn’t be 
here, I can tell you, AVestwood.” “ I 
don’t know how I shall ever drag 
through Ibis voyage,” continued he. 
“ If there were a French gunboat to 
cut out to-morrow iiiorniiig, or if we 
were only to have a calm some day in 
sight of a Spanish slaver, — ’tis nothing 
but a jogging old liuliamau though ! 
I shall never more sec the Hag over 
my head with pride — every prospect 
I had w'os ill the service!” 

Next morning was fine, and pro- 
mised to be hot ; the ship still with a 
sidewind from near south-west, which 
’twas easy to see had slackened since 
midnight with a pour of raiu, the 
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sails being all wet, and coats hung 
to dry in the fore-riggiiig ; she was 
going little more than five or six 
knots headway. The water was 
bluer, lifting in long waves, scarce a 
speck of foam except about the sliip ; 
but instead of having broke up with 
the sun, or sunk below the level, the 
long white clouds were risen high to 
leeward, wandering away at the top 
and facing us steady below out of the 
sky, a pretty sure sign tluiy had more 
to do. 1 lowcver, the Indiaman was 
all alive from stem to stern: decks 
drying as clean as a table ; hens and 
ducks clucking in the coops at thidr 
food ; ])igs grunting ; stewards and 
cabin-boys going fore and aft, below 
and above, and the men from aloft 
coming slowl}" down for breakfast, 
with an eye into tlie galley funnel. 
Most of the passengers were upon 
deck, in knots all along the poop-nct- 
tiiigy, to look out for (Jorvo and Flores, 
the westernmost of the Azores, which 
we had passed before daybreak. 

“ I say, Faw'd !” said the warlike 
cadet with the mustache, all of a 
riudden yawning and stretehing him- 
.self, as if he’d been struck with the 
thing himself, (’ussed dull this 
vessel already, ain’t it?” “Blast 
me, no, you fellow !” said Ford, the 
nautical man — “ that’s because you’re 
not interested in the ocean — llie sea — 
as 1 am ! You should study the 
crafty Bob, my boy ! I’ll teach you to go 
aloft. I only wish it would blow harder 
— not a mere capful of wind, you know, 
but a tempest !” “ By Jove! Fawd,” 
said the other, wesliafl enjoy 

India — even that breaktast witli old 
llollock ! By tlic bye, ain’t breakfast 
ready yet?” These two fellows, for 
my part, 1 took for a joint-model, just 
trying to hit a mid-helm betwixt 
them, else I couldn’t have got through 
it: accordingly they both patronised 
me. “Haw, Cawlins!” said one, 
nodding to me. “ Is that you, my 
boy?” said the other; “now you’re 
a fellow neecr would make a sailor!” 
“ I daresay not,” I said, gravely, “ if 
they have all to commence as horse- 
marines.” “ Now, such ignorance I” 
said Ford ; marines don’t ride horses, 
Collins, you fellow ! — how d’yoii think 
they could be fed at sea — ch?” 
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“ Well— now—that didn’t occur to 
me !” said I, in the cadet key. “ Fawd, 
my boy, you— deminec— you know 
too much— you’re (luite, a sea-cook 1” 
“ Oh, now ! But I’m afraid, Winter- 
ton, 1 never shall land ashore in India 
— am tempted to go into the navy 
instead.” “ I say, Mr Ford,” put hi 
a fat uiilickcd cub of a tca-iniddy, 
grinning as lie listened, “ I’ve put you 
up to a few rises aboard, but I don’t 
think I told you we’ve got a dozen or 
so of dtmheys* below in the steerage? ” 
“Jlonkeys! — no?” said the grillin. 
“ Yes,” n^plied the midshipman : 
“ they kick like blazes, thoiigli, if they 
get loose ill a gale— why mine, now, 
would knock a hole tlirough the side 
in no time — I’ll show you them for a 
glass of grog, ]Mr Ford.” “Hone!” 
and away they went. “That fool, 
Fawd, you know, Cawlins, makes one 
sick witli his stuff; I declare he chews 
little bits of tobacco in our room till 
he vomits as much as before,” said 
AViiitorton. “I tell you what, Caw- 
lins, youre a sensible man — I’ll let 
you into a secret! What do you 
iliink — tiiere’s the douced(*st pretty 
girl in the vessel, we’ve none of us 
except myself; I caught a sight 
of her this very inawning. She don’t 
visit the cuddy at all ; papa’s proud, 
you pussceve — a nabob in short!’’ 
“Oh, dear!” said 1. “Yes, I do 
assure you, quite a bew-ty ! What’s 
to be done ? — wc absolutely must meet 
her — eh, Cawlins?” Hero T mused 
a bit. “Oh!” said I, looking up 
again, “ shall we send a deputation, 
do you think?” “Or get up a ball, 
Cawlins? — Hallo, what’s this?” said 
he, leaning over the breast-rail to 
look at a stout lady who was lugging 
a chubby little boy of three or four, 
lialf-dressed, up the poop-stair, while 
her careful husband and a couple of 
daughters blocked it up above. “See, 
Tommy, dear!” said she, “look at 
the land — the nice land, you know, 
Tommy.” “Come away, my love,” 
said her spouse, “ else you won’t see it.” 
Tommy, however, hung back man- 
fully. “Tommy don’t want wook 
at yand^" sang out he, kicking the 
deck ; “ it all*^iicli ’incll of a sheep, 
ma; me wook at ’at man wis §ate 
feel. Fare other feel^ niSn ? Oh, fat 
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a ufTvvy man I” The honest tar at the 
wheel pulled up his shirt, and looked 
tombl^ cut at this plain remark on 
his pKz, which certainly wasn’t the 
most beautiful; meanwhile he had 
the leech of the main to’j?alliiiit sail 
shaking. “jMiiid your helm, there,” 
sung out the second mate from the 
capstan. “ My good man,” said the 
lady, will you be so kind as to show 
us the land?” “Ay, ay, sir,” growled 
he, putting up his weather spokes ; 
“ sorry 1 carn’t, ma’am — please not to 
speak to the man at the wheel.” 
Jacobs was coiling down the ropes on 
a carronade. close by, and stepped 
forward; “Jlcg your ladyship’s par- 
don,” said he, “but if yc’ll give me 
charge o’ tlie youngster till you goes 
on the poop — why, I’ve got "a babby 
at home myself.’’ 'I’he stout lady 
handed liim over, and Jacobs managed 
the little chap wonderfully. This was 
the first time Tommy had been on 
deck since leaving home, and he 
could'nt sec over the high bulwarks, 
so he fancied it was a house he was 
in. “ Oh, silts big tees, wan shouted 
lie, clapping his hands as soon as he 
noticed the sails and rigging aloft; 
“silts warge birds in a ires /” “Ay, 
ay, my little man,” answered tJacobs, 
“ that’s the wondcrfowl IrvrA Dili 
ye ever hear Jack and the Bean-stalk, 
Tommy?” *"(Jh, ’ess, to be soo, 
manr said Tommy, scornfully, as if 
he should think he had. ‘‘ Well, 
little un,” said Jacobs, “ that’s it, ye 
see. It grows up every night afore 
Jack’s door — and them’s Jack an’ 
his brothers a-comin’ down out im the 
w'ondcrfowl couutiy aloft, with fruits 
in their hands.” The little fellow* was 
delighted, and for going aloft at once. 
“Ye must >vait a bit, Tommy, my 
lad, till you're bigger,” said tiacobs; 
“lierc I'll show' you the country, 
though;” so he lifted the boy up to 
let him see the bright blue sea lying 
high away round the sky. lii place 
of crying, as he would have done otlier- 
wisei Tommy staml with pleasure, 
and finished by vowing to get as soon 
big as possible, Jacobs advising him 
to eat always as hard as he had been 
doing hitherto. ** 

V_'his morning the breakfast party 
wiis in high* spirits : Mr Finch, the 
chief oflicer, rigged up to the nines 
in wdiitc trow^sers and Company’s 
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jacket, laying himself out to please 
the young ladies, with whom he be- 
gan to be a regular hero. He was 
as blustering as a young lion, and as 
salt-tongued as a Channel pilot to 
the meu; but with the ladies, on the 
poop or in the cabin, he was alw'ays 
twisting his sea-talk into line lan- 
guage, like what you sec in books, 
as if the veal thing weren’t good 
enough. He rubbed his hands at 
hearing the mate on dock singing out 
over the sky-light to trim yards, 
and gave a look along to the captain. 
“ You must understand, ladies,” said 
the mate, “this is what we mariners call 
the ‘ ladies’ wind ! ’ ” “ Oh delight- 
ful! ” “ Oh so nice!” “ You sailors 
are so polite 1 ” exclaimed the young 
ladies — “ then does it actually helontj 
to us ? ” “ ^V^hy it’s a Trade wind, Miss 
Fortcscue!” said Ford the nautical 
cadet, venturing to put in a w ord ; but 
tlie ladies ])aid no attention to him, 
and the chief mate gave him a look ol’ 
contempt. “ You see, ladies, the 
reason is,” said the mate, in a tioiirisli- 
iiig way, “ because it's so regular, 
and as gentle as — as — wdiy it w afts 
your bark into the. region of, you 
see, — the — ” “ The ‘ Dohlrums,’ ” 
put in tlie third mate, who was a 
brinier individual by far, and a true 
seaman, but wished to pay his compli- 
ments too, between his mouthfuls. 
“At any rate,’’ Finch went on, “it’s 
congenial, I may say, to the feelings 
(>L’ the fair — you need never toiicli lier 
braces from one day to another. 1 
Just wish, Miss Fortescuc, you'd allow 
me the felicity of letting you see how 
to put the ship about !” “ A sufdier 

might ]»ut her in stays, miss,” said the 
third mate again, encouragingly, “and 
out of ’em again ; she’s a nunarkable 
easy craft, owing to her ” “Con- 

found it 1 Mr llickctt,” said the first 
matt‘, turnbig round to liLs unlucky 
inferior, “you’re a sight to<» coarse 
for talking to ladh^s. Well the cap- 
tain didn't hear you!” Bickett looked 
dimibfoundercd, not knowing what 
was wrong ; the old ladies frowned ; 
the young ones either blushed or put 
their hnudkerchiefs to tlicir mouths, 
and some took the occasion for w'alk- 
ing off. 

'I’lic weather began to have a dif- 
ferent turn already by the tiims wc 
got up — the clouds banking to Icc- 
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the sea dusky under them, and 
the air-lino between rather bluish. 
Two or three lazy gulls in our wake 
began to look alive, and show them- 
selves, and a whole black shoal of por- 
poises went tunfli)ling and rolling across 
the bows for half an hour, till down 
they dived of a sudden, head- foremost, 
one after another in the same spot, 
like so many sheep through a gaj). 

My g(‘iitleiiiau-matc was to be seen 
everywhere about the decks, and ac- 
tive enough, J must say : the next 
minute he was amongst two or three 
young ladies aft, as polite as a dan- 
cing-master, showing them every- 
thing in board and out, as if no- 
body knew it except himself. Here 
a young girl, one of Master 'fommy’s 
sisters, came skipping aft, half in a 
fright. “ Oil, INliss Fortesene!” cried 
she, “Just think! — I peeped over 
into a nasty black hole there, with a 
ladder in it, and saw ever so many 
common sailors hung up in bags from 
the ceiling. Oh, what ilo you think, 
one of them actually kissed his haml 
to me I'’ Only one of the watch 
Ixdow awake, Miss,” said the mate; 
‘‘ impertinent swab ! — I only wish I 
knew which it n as.” Poor fel- 
lows !” saul the yonng ladies ; pray, 
don't be harsh to them — but what 
have they been doing V” “ Oh, no- 
thing,” said lie, with a laugh. but 
swing ill their hammocks since eight 
bells,” “’Then arc they so lazy as 
to dislike getting up to such delight- 
ful-looking occupations V” “ Why, 
ma’am,” said the mate, staring a 
little, “they’ve lieeii on deck last 
night two watches, of four hours each, 

I must say that for them.” “ Dear 
me!” broke out the ladies; and on 
this the chi(*f olficcr took occasion to 
launch out again concerning “ the 
weary vigils,” as he called them, 
“which we mariners have to keep, far 
distant from land, without a smile from 
the eyes of the fair to bless us! But, 
how’ever, the very thought of it givc.s 
courage to the sailor’s manly heart, to 
disregard the billows’ fearful rage, and 
reef topsails in the tempest’s angry 
height!” Thought I, “he’d mncii 
better do !t before.” However, the 
yonng ladies didn’t seem to see that, 
evidently looking upon the mate as 
the very pink of seamen; and he 
actually set a second lower stud-sail, 
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to show them how fast she could 
walk. 

“ D’ye know, sir,” put hi the third 
mate, coming from fonvard, “ I'm in 
doubt it’s going to be rather a sneezer, 
sir, if yet look ronnd the larbcjard 
stun-s’ls.” Sure enough, if our line 
gentleman had had tiiiu*, amidst liis 
politeness, just to cast an eye beyond 
his spread of cloth, lie would have no- 
ticed the clouds gathered all in a lump 
to uorlli-eastward, one shooting into 
another — the breast of them lowering 
down to the horizon, and getting the 
same colour as the waves, till it bulked 
out boflily in the middle. You’d have 
fancied tiic belly ofit scarce half n mile 
off from the white yard-arms, and the 
hollow of it twenty — coming as steal- 
thily as a ghost, that walks without 
feet after yon, its face to yours, and 
the skirt of its wdnding-shect in 
“kingdom come'’ all the while. I 
went lip on the poop, and awa}’’ be- 
hind the spanker I could see the sun 
gleam for one minute right on the eye 
of a stray cloud risen to nor’-west, 
with tw'o slnut stn‘aks of red, purple, 
and yellow together — what is called 
a “ w'iiid-gall then it w'as gone. The 
American was talking aw'ay w ith jo- 
vial old Kollock and Ford, who began 
to look wise, and think there w^as mis- 
chief breiving in the weather. “ Mind 
your holm there, .sirrah 1" sung out 
the mate, walking aft t*) the wheel, 
as everything aloft lluttered. “She 
ivon't lie her course, sir!" said the 
man. “ All aback for’iid !*’ hailed 
the men at work on the bow^sprit ; 
and hard at it went all hands, triin- 
niing yards over and over again ; the 
wind freslieniiig fast, stim-sails dap- 
ping, booms bending, and the w hole 
spread of canvass in a cumber, to 
teach the mate not to be in such a 
hurry with his infernal merchantman’s 
side-wings next time. The last stnn- 
sail he hauled down caught full aback 
betbre the wheel could keep her away 
((iiick enough ; the sht*ot of it hitched 
foul at the boom-end, and crack 
through went the boom itself, w ith a 
smash that made the ladies think it a 
case of slupwTCck commeuciiig. The 
loose scud w'ts Hying fast out from 
behind the top of the clouds, ^and 
spreading away overhead, as if it 
w'onhl catch ns on the other side; 
w'hile the clouds themselves broke up 
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slowly to both hands, and the north- 
cast breeze came sweeping along right 
into the three topsails, the wind one 
way and the sea another. As she 
rounded away steadying before it, you 
felt the masts shake in her till the 
topsails ble^v out full ; she gave one 
sudden bolt up with her stern, like an 
old jackass striking behind, which 
capsized three or four passengers in a 
lieap ; and next minute she was surg- 
ing along through the wide heave of 
the water as gallantly as heart could 
wish, driving a wave under her bows 
that swung back under the fore-chains 
oil both sides, with two boys running 
up tlie rigging fiir aloft on each mast 
to stow the royals. The next thing 
I looked at wjis poor Ford’s nautical 
hat lifting alongside on the top of a 
wave, as if it were being handed up 
to him ; but no sooner seen, than it 
was down in the hollow a quarter of 
a mile otf, a couple of white gulls 
making snatches at it and one an- 
otlier, and hanging over it again witli 
a doubtful sort of a scream. Still the 
wind was as yet nothing to speak of 
wdien once aft ; tlie sea >vas getting up 
slowly, and the Indiaman’s easy roll 
over it made every one cheerful, iu 
s|)ite of the shifts they were j)ut to 
for getting below. When the bell 
struck for dinner, the sun was pretty 
clear, away on our starboard bow ; the 
waves to south-westward glittered as 
they rose ; one side of the ship shone 
bright to the leech of the mainto’gal- 
laiit-sail, and we left the second mate 
hauling down tlie Jibs for >vaut of use 
for them. 

The splendid pace she went at >vas 
plain, below in the cuddy, to every- 
body ; you felt her shoving the long 
sea.s aside with the force of a thousand 
horses in one, then sw'eep they came 
after her, her stern lifted, she rolled 
round, and made alloatingrush ahead. 
In the middle of It all, something dar- 
kened the half-open skylight, where I 
perceived the Scotch second-mate’s 
twisted nose and red whiskers-, as he 
squinted down with one eye aloft, and 
disappeared again ; after which I heard 
tlicm clue up to’gallaiitsails. Still 
she was driving through it ratlicr too 
botfily to let the seas rise under her; 
you heard the wind hum off the main- 
topsail, and sing through betwixt it 
and the main- course, the scud flying 
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over the skysail-mast truck, which I 
could see from below. The second 
mate looked in once more, caught the 
first officer’s eye with a glance aloft, 
and the gallant mate left attending to 
the ladies to go on deck. Down went 
theskyliglit frame, and somebody care- 
fully threw a tarpaulin over it, so that 
there was only the light from the port- 
windows, by which a dozen faces 
turned still whiter. 

The moment I shoved my head out 
of the booby-hatch, I saw' it was like to 
turn out a regular gale from iior’-east. 
Doth courses brailed close up, aud 
blowing out like row's of big-bhiddcrs; 
the three topsail-yards down on the 
caps to reef, their canvass sw elling and 
thundering on the stays like so many 
mad elephants breaking loose ; the 
w'lld sky ahead of us staring right 
through ill triumph, as it were, aud 
the wind roaring from aft in her 
bare rigging ; while a crowd of men in 
each top w'ere laying out along the 
foot-ropes to both yard-arms. Below', 
they were singing out at the reef- 
tackles, the idlers tailing on behind 
from the cook to the cabin-boys, a 
mate to each gang, and the first officer 
with his hands to his mouth before the 
wheel, shouting Boar a hand !— d’ye 
hear! — two reefs 1” It did one’s heart 
good, and I entered into the spirit of 
it, almost forgiving Finch lili> fmo 
pup]iy lingo, when I saw him take it 
so coolly, standing like a seaman, and 
.sending his bull’s voice right up with 
the w'iiid into the bellies of the top- 
sails — so I e’en fell-to myself, and 
dragged with the steward upon the 
mizen reef-tackle till it was chock up. 
There w'e were, running dead before 
it, the huge waves swelling long and 
dark after us out of the mist, then the 
tops of them scattered into spray ; the 
glaring white yards swayed slowly 
over aloft, each dotted with ten or a 
dozen sturdy figures, that leant over 
with the reef-points in tlieir hands, 
waiting till the men at the eatings 
gave the w'ord ; and Jacobs’s face, as 
be looked round to do so — hanging on 
heaven knows what at one of the ends 
— was as distinct as possible against tlio 
gray scud miles off, and sixty feet 
above the water. A middy, without 
his cap, and his hair blowing out, 
stood holding on in the main-top to 
quicken them ; the first mate waved 
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his hand for the helmsman to luff a 
little.” The ship’s head was rounding 
slowly up as she rose on a big blue 
swell, that caught a wild gleam on it 
from westward, when 1 happened to 
glance towards the wheel. I could 
scarcely trust my eyes — ^in fact it had 
never been less in my mind since 
coming aboard than at that very point 
— ^but outside one of the round-house 
doors, which was half open, a few feet 
from the bulwark I leant over— of all 
moments in the day, there stood Lota 
Hyde herself at last ! Speak of faces ! 
— why, I hadn’t even power to turn far- 
ther round, and if I was half out of 
breath before, what with the wind and 
with pulling my share, I was breath- 
less now— all my notions of her never 
came up to the look of her face at that 
instant ! She just half stopped, as it 
were, at sight of the state of things, 
her hands letting go of the large shawl, 
and her hair streaming from under a 
straw hat tied down with a ribbon — 
her lips parted betwixt dread and be- 
wilderment, and her eyes wandering 
round till they settled a- gazing straight 
at the scene ahead, in pure delight. I 
actually looked away aloft from her 
again, to catch what it was she seemed 
to see that could be so beautiful 1 — the 
second reef just madefast, men crowd- 
ing in to run down and hoist away 
with the rest, till, as they tailed along 
decks, the three shortened topsails 
rose faster up against the scud, and 
their hearty roaring chorus was as 
loud as tho gale. “ Keep her away, 
my lad !” said the mate, with another 
wave of his hand : the topsails swelled 
fair before it, and the Indiaman gave 
a plunge right through the next sea, 
rising easily to it, heave after heave. 
The setting sun struck two or three 
misty spokes of his wheel through 
a cloud, that made a big wave here 
and there glitter; the ship’s >vhite 
yards caught some of it, and a row of 
broad backs, with their feet stretching 
the foot-rope as they stowed the fore- 
sail, shone bright out, red, blue, and 
striped, upon the hollow of tho yellow 
tore-topsail, in tho midst of the gale ; 
while just under tho bowsprit you saw 
her black Rgure-head, with his white 
turban, and his hand to his breast, 
giving a cool salaam now and then to 
the spray from her bows. At that 
moment, though, Lota llyde’s eye was 


the brightest thing I could find— all 
the blue gone out of the waves was in 
it. As for her seeing myself, I hadn’t 
had space to think of it yet, when idl 
of a sudden I noticed her glance light 
for the first time, as it were, on the 
mate, who was standing all the while 
with his back to her, on the same plank 
of the quarterdeck. “ Down maiii- 
coui-sc !” he sung out, putting one hand 
in hisjacket-pocket ; “down both tacks 
— that’s it, my men— down with it ! ” 
— and out it fiapped, slapping fiercely 
as they dragged it by main force into 
the bulwark-elects, tillit swelled steady 
above the main-stay, and the old ship 
sprang forward faster than before, 
with a wild wash of the Atlantic past 
her sides. “ Another hand to the 
wheel, here!” said the first officer. 
He took a look aloft, leaning to the 
rise of her bows, then to windward as 
she rolled; everything looked trim 
and w'cathciiy, so he stepped to the 
binnacle, where the lamp was ready 
lighted, and it just struck me what a 
smart, good-looking fellow the mate 
was, with his sun-burnt face; and 
w'hen he went to, work, straight-for- 
W'ard, no notion of showing off. “ Con- 
found it, though I” thought I of a 
sudden, seeing her eyes fixed on him 
again, and then to seaw'ard. “ Mr 
Macleod,” said he to the second mate, 
“ send below the watch, if you please. 
This breeze is first-rate, though!” 
When he turned round, he noticed 
Miss Hyde, started, and took off his 
cap with a fine bow. “ I beg pardon, 
ma’am,” said he, “ a trifie of wind w’c 
have ! I hope, Miss Hyde, it hasn’t 
troubled 3 ’ou in the imind-honse V ” 
What Miss Hyde might have said I 
don’t know, but her shawl caught a 
gust out of the spanker, though she 
was ill the lee of the high poop ; it 
blew over her head, and then loose— I 
sprang forwanl — ^but tho mate had 
hold of it, and put it over her again. 
The young lady smiled politely to tho 
mate, and gave a cold glance of sur- 
prise, as I thought, at me. 1 felt, that 
moment, 1 could have knocked the 
mate down and died happy. “ Why, 
sir,” said he, with a cool half sneer, 
“1 fiincicd ifcnc of you gentlemen 
would have favoured us this capfi# of 
wind — plenty of air there is on deck, 
though.” It just flashed through jny 
mind what sort of rig I w^as in— I 
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looked over my infernal ’long-shore 
toggery, and no wonder she didn’t 
recollect me at all! “ Curse this 
confounded folly!” muttered I, and 
made a dart to run up the poop-steps, 
where the breeze took me slap aback, 
just as the judge himself opened the 
larboard door. “ AV liy, Violet I ” ex- 
claimed he, surprised at seeing his 
daughter, “ are yon exposing yourself 
to this disagreeable — 1 declare a per- 
fect Atorm.'” “But see, papa!” said 
she, taking hold of his arm, “ how 
changed the sea is ! — and the ship 1 — 
just look where the sun was !” “Get in 
— ^getiu,do!” kept onher father ; “you 
can see all that again in some liner 
place ; you should have had a servant 
with you, at least, Violet.’’ “I sliall 
come but oftcucr than 1 thouglit. papa, 
I can tell you!” said she, in an arch 
sort of way, before she disappeared. 
The mate touched his cap to the judge, 
who asked whVre the caj)tjuu was. 
“ ’Gad, sir,” said the judge crossly, 
“ the llo(U‘ resembles an eartlutuake 
— every piece of furnitiwc swings, 
sir ; ’tis well enough for sleep- 
ing, but 11 ) 3 ' family lind it inijms- 
.dble to dine. If this cotta- pooUa con- 
tiiuics ill my a])artmcius, 1 must speak 
to Captain AVilliamson about it! lie 
must manage to get into some other 
part of the sea, where it is lca>.s rough,” 
saying whicli he swayed himself in 
and shut the door. T still k(‘pt think- 
ing and picturing her face — Lota 
Hy’de’s — ^when she noticed the mate. 
After all, any one that knew tack 
from bowline might reef topsails in a 
fair wind ; but a girl like that noiild 
make more count of a man knowing 
hoTV' to manage wind and sea, than of 
the Duke on his horse at Waterloo 
boating Bonaparte ; and as for talk, he 
would jaw awii}' thv. whole vo 3 'age, no 
douV>t, about moonlight and the ocean, 
and your genteel fauc}' mariners ! “ By 
George, though!” thought 1, “if the 
mate’s a better man tlian me, hang 
inc — it’s ail right ; but binm my M jg 
if I don’t go and turn a Hindoo fakecr, 
with my one arm stuck up in the ah* 
till I flic! Go it, old lady!” said 
I, as I glanced over the side before 
going below for the night, “ roll away, 
only shako something or other to do 
out of the pace you’re going at ! ” 

The next mormug, when Westwood 
and I went on deck, there was stiU a 


long sea running after us. However, 
by noon the sun came sifting through 
aloft, the breeze got warn, the decks 
were dry as a bone, and one just saw 
the large dark-blue swells lift up 
alongside with a shower of spray, be- 
tween the seams of the bulwarks. By 
six o’clock, again, it was got pretty 
dusk ahead, and I strolled forward 
right to the heel of the bowsprit, 
with Westwood, looking down through 
her head-boards into the heap of 
white foam that washed up among 
the woodwork every time she plunged. 
One knot of the men were sitting 
with their legs over the break of the 
topgallant forecastle, swinging as 
she rolled — laughing, roanng, and 
singing as loud as tliej' could b.wl, 
aiiicc the wind carried it all for- 
wju'd out of the oflicors’ hearing. I 
was rather siu'prised to see and hear 
that Jacobs’s friends, Bill Dykes and 
Tom, were there : the rogues were tak- 
ing back their savage to the Anda- 
man Isles again, I suppose. “ Well, 
my lads,” said Tom, a regular sami>Ie 
of the mau -o’- war’s -man : “ this 
is what I calls balling it otF! That 
mate knows how to make her go, ni\y 
how I” “ >Ve’ll soon be into tropical 
regents, I consider!” remarked Bill, 
who made a point of never using Sf‘a- 
phrascs except ashore^, when ho camo 
out double salt, to make u]) fm* his 
gentility afloat. “ Hum.” grumbled 
a big ugly fellow, the same so flattered 
at* the wheel b\’ little Tommy, •• I 
doesn’t like your fair \\iiids ! I'll tell 
you what, mates, we’ll be bavin’ it 
pull* more from east’ard ere third 
watch.” “What’s the odds, Harry, 
old sliipV” said Tom, “a fair wind 
StiU I ” “I say, my lads,” exclaimed 
Tom again, looking along toward tho 
poor, “ 3 "onder ’8 the ould iiabooli 
squinting out of the rouiid-houso 
doors ! — ^what’s he after now, I won- 
der?” On stooping down, accord- 
ingly, I could see the judge’s face 
with the binnacle-light shining on it, 
as he swayed to and fro in the doorway, 
seemingly in a passion at something or 
other. “ Why,” said BiU, “ I consider 
he can’t altogether circnnistand tho 
shindy as this here roll kicks iq) in- 
side of his blessed paliss 1 ” “ Nabob, 
does ye caU him !” said Hariy, sulkily ; 
“ I’ll tell you what, ’mates, he beu’t 
nothin* but a reg’lar bloody ould 
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tyrant! T’other momin’ there, I 
just chances to brush against liini as 
1 kilcs up a rope, says lie ^ Fellow I"* 
an’ says he to the skipper, ^ J’d take 
it kind,’ says he, ‘ if ye’d border them 
commiu sailors for to pay more con- 
tention alongside o’ my legs, Ca])tin 
Willumscu ! ’ Why, do the old beg- 
gar not think as a feller bon’t a man 
as well as liisself, with his commiu 
mihrs^ an’ be blowed to him !” 
‘‘ Well though, Harry, old ship,” said 
Tom, ‘‘ an't that daurter of his’u a 
jewel I 1 say, ’mates, she’s all rounded 
into the head, and a clear j'uii from 
aft, like a corvette model ! jMv eye, 
that hair of hers is worth gold ; I’d go 
down on the deck to please her, d'ye 
see ! ” “ Xo doubt,” says Hill, “ she’s 
what 1 call a exact siiarkler ! ” 
“ ^Vell, I doesn’t know,” said llany. 
*• Last vy’gc but one we’d got one 
aboard, a’lnost bcautifuUcr — half as 
high again, an' twice her beam — I’m 
not sure but .sAc — ” ‘‘ All my eyt*, 

raessmales!’' broke in 'roin ; ‘‘ that one 
were built for stowiny^ ye see, bo*, 
like yoi' cargo hiuipers. Xov/, this hero 
young gal minds me o’ no other blessed 
thing but the Nymph corvette's figure- 
head— and that wiirn’t her match, 
neither ! She don't look down upon 
a sailor, 1 can tell ye ; there 1 see her 
t’other morniug-watch a talkin' to 
Jacobs yonder, as ])leasaut and cheery 

as Hullo, there's the captain coined 

out o’ the iiaboob's cabin, and speak- 
ing Avitli the mate liy the eomi>ass, — 
blessed if they aii’t agtiiif to alter her 
course ! ” 

“ kSoiid aft here to the braces!” 
sung out tli(5 lirst officer to the boat- 
swain. “ lilow me, shipmates, that's 
yeer uaboob now, I’ll bet a week's 
grog,'’ growled Ilany ; ‘’ship’s course 
as fair as a handspike through a 
grummet; couldn't bring the wind 
more aft; b — t my eyes, llie sea’s 
coinin’ to be bought and sold ! ” 
Whatever it might hofor^ in came the 
starboard yardanns till she lay over 
a little ; down studding and top-gal- 
lant sails, as neither of them could 
stand it except from aft ; and offi went 
the old ship rising liigh athwart the 
seas, her head sou’ -south-east, and 
one streak of broken yellow light, low 
down to westward on hei‘ leo quarter. 
It was beginning to blow harder, too, 
and by eight bells it was “ Reef top- 


sails, single reef!” The waves 
played slap on her weather side, the 
heavy sprays came showering over 
her bulwarks forward, and the fore- 
castle planks were far from being so 
comfortable for a snooze as the night 
before. As soon as the wheel was 
relieved, and the other watch below, 
the “ ugly man ” and his coiupauious 
returned. “ i\rates,’' said he, solemnly', 
lilantiiig his back against the bitts, 

I've sailed this five-and- twenty 
year before the mast, an’ I never 
yet seed the likes o’ ihaf ! Take my 
say for it, w'c're on a wind now, but 
afore ]u*xt inoruiu' we'Jl be close- 
hauled, beating uji against it.'’ 
“Well,” said another, “she Jeakb a 
deal ill the eyes of her below ; in that 
case, Harry, your watch as slings in 
the fore- peak ’ll be all afloat by that 
time.’* ‘‘What day did this here craft 
sail oil, 1 asks V " said the sailmaker 
gravely. Why, a Thursday night, 
ohl ship,*’ re))lied several eagerly. 
“ No,’’ w ent oil the sailmaker ; “ yon 
counts sea-faslilou, >hipmates; but 
till ye’re dear o* the pilot, ye kiiov, 
its laud fusldoii ye ougJii for to go by. 
’Twas a Friday by that 'ere said 
reckoiiiug, shipmates." “No I so it 
was though," said Uio rest — “ it don't 
look well." “ Howsomedever I'm 
not goin’ to come for to go and be 
a croaker," continued the sailmaker 
ill a voice like a ghost's. ’'■Welb 
luck or no luck, 'meUes," grumbled 
big Harry, “ if so be them larboard 
bowlines is hauled taut hy the morn- 
ing w atcli, blow me if 1 don't be up- 
sides with that 'ere bloody ould 
uaboob — that’s all.” 

Next iiioriiing, after all, it was easy 
to feel the ship had really been hauled 
eloseoii a wind. When we went up, the 
weather was cleariug, tliougU with a 
strorigisli gale from eastwai*d, a heavy 
sea riiuuiug, on which the Indiaiiian 
strained and creaked as she rose, 
rolling slow ly to windward with her 
three double-reefed topsails strained 
full, then pitched head into it, as a 
cloud of foam and spray ilew over her 
w'eatlier bow. It was rpiito early, the 
decks lately w'ashed down, and the In- 
dian judge wfHkiiig tlie w eather quar- 
terdeck lis grave and comfortable if 
it w'as all right. The captain was 
with him, and two mates to locAvard. 
Sail O !” hailed man on the i^rc- 
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yardp ‘‘Where away?” sung out 
the mate - of the watch. “ Broad 
abeam I” The captain went up to 
the poop, and 1 stood on the foremost 
carrotiade near the main rigging, 
where I could just see her now and 
then white against the blue jiazc be- 
tween the hollows of the waves, as 
the Indiaman lifted . ‘ ‘ There she is ! ” 
said 1, thinking it was Westwood that 
stopped behind me ; it was the judge, 
however, and as soon as 1 got down 
ho stepped up, holding on with one 
hand to a back-stay. The ship was 
rising after a pitch, every bulkhead and 
timber in her creaking, when all of a 
sudden 1 felt by my feet what all sailors 
feel the same way— she was coming up 
in the wind too fast to mount with the 
next wave, and a regular comber it 
was going to be. 1 looked to the 
wheel — there was big Harry himself 
with a grin on his face, and his eye 
on Sir Charles, as he coolly gave her 
half a weather-spoke more, and then 
whirled it back again to meet her. 
“For heaven’s sake, look out, sii*!” 
exclaimed I. “ Why so I do,” said 
the judge, rather good - naturcdly. 
“’Zounds! what’s — ” You felt the 
whole ship stop creaking for a mo- 
ment, as she hung with the last wave — 
“Hold on!” shouted a mid — she 
gave a dull quiver from stem to stem, 
and I fairly pulled the judge close into 
the bulwark, just as smash, like thun- 
der, came a tremendous green sea 
over us, three in one, washing down 
into the lee scuppers. The old gen- 
tleniau staggered up, dripping like a 
poodle, and unable to sec — one heard 
the water trickling tlirough the sky- 
lights, and stepping away down stairs 
like a fellow with iron heels; while 
there was the sailor at the wheel 
grinding down his spokes in right 
earnest, looking aloft at the shaking 
forctop-sail, and the Indiaman seem- 
ingly doubtful whether to fall off or 
broach-to. Up she rose again, how- 
ever, and drove round with her Turk- 
head in the air, then dip through the 
spray as gallantly as ever, “Send 
that lubber from the wheel, Mr Mac- 
leod ! ” said the captain angrily, when 
he came down, “ he nfearly broached 
the ship to just now!” The “ugly 
man” put on a double-gloomy face, and 
grumbled something abottt her “steer- 
ing wild but the knowing squint he 
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gave Jacobs, who relieved him, was 
cnongh to show me ho wsis one of the 
best helmsmen aboard. As for the 
judge, he hadn’t the least notion it 
was anything more than a natural 
mischance, owing to exposing himself. 
He eyed the bulwark as if he couldn’t 
understand how any wave was able to 
rise over it, while the captain was apo- 
logising, and hopinghc wouldn’t be the 
worse. “Eh, younggentlcman ! ” said 
Sir Charles of a sudden, turning round 
to me, after a glance from the weather 
side to the lee one, “ now I observe 
the circumstances, the probability is 
I should have had myself severely 
injured on the opposite side there, had 
it not been for your presence of mind, 
sir — eh?” Here 1 made a bow, and 
looked as modest as 1 could. “ 1 per- 
ceive you are wet, young gentleman,” 
said he again ; “ you’d better changij 
your dress — eh?” “Thank you, sir!” 
I said ; and as he walked off (piite 
drenched to his cabin, with the cap- 
tain, I heard him remark it was 
“wonderfully iutelligcnt in a mere 
grirtin.” 

However, the wind soon got dowir 
to a fine top-gallant breeze ; less of a 
sea on, the clouds sunk in a long gray 
b<ank to leeward, and the strange sail 
plain abeam of us— a large ship steer- 
ing seemingly more off the wind than 
the Seringapatam, with top-gallant- 
sailssct — youcouldjustsec theheadsof 
hcrcoiirscs, and her black lower-yards, 
when both of us rose together. Our 
first ofiiccr Avas all alive at the sight ; 
the reefs were out of our topsails 
already, and he soon had us ploughing 
along under ordinary canvass, though 
still hugging the wind. In a short 
time the stranger appeared to take 
the challenge, for he slanted his yards, 
clapr3d on royals, and hauled down a 
stunsail, heading our course, till ho 
was one body of white cloth on tho 
horizon. For a while we seemed 
to gain on her ; but after dinner, there 
was the other ship’s hull up on our 
lee-bow, rising her white streak out 
of the water steadily, and just lifting 
at times on the long blue sciis : she 
was fore-reaching on us, as plain as 
could be. The mate gave a stamp on 
the deck, and kept her away a little to 
set a stunsail. “Why,” said I to 
Westwood, “he’ll fall to leeward of 
himself!” “She’s too much by the hcad^ 
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Collins,” saidWestwood ; “that’s it!” 
“ Hasn’t he the sense to take the fore- 
course off her?” said I, “instead of 
packing more on! Why, that craft 
weathers on ns like a schooner — I 
wish you and I had the Iiulianian fur 
an hour or two, Tom !” It wasn’t an 
liour before we* could see the veiy 
'waves splashing up under her black 
weather-side, and over her high bow's, ns 
she slanted right through it and rose to 
wdndward again, standing up to cross 
our course — a fine frigate-built India- 
inan, sharper steunned than her kiml 
in ordinary, and square in her spread ; 
one 5 'ardarm just hioking over the other 
as they ranged aloft, and all signs of a 
Weatherly craft. “ That’s the Huke o’ 
Ledford ! ” said a sailor at the braces 
to his coni] )an ions, “ all oak planks, 
and not a splinter of teak in her! 
Xo chance !” Out flew the British 
colours fnnn her mi/cii-pcak, and next 
the Company’s striped ensign at her 
fore -royal -mast head, as a signal to 
S|)cak. However, the Seringapatam 
only answered by showing her colours, 
aii(l held on. All of a sudden the 
other [ndianian was seen sloiNly fall- 
ing off before the wind, as if in scorn 
at such rude manners, aiul sure of 
l»as.siug us if she chose. Tor a moment 
the red sunset glanced through be- 
twixt all throe of her masts, every 
rope as fine as wire ; then the canvass 
swung broad against it, blood-red 
from the sun, and she showed us her 
(|uartcr-galleiy, with a glimpse of her 
otern-windows glittering, — you even 
made out the crowd of passengers 
and soldiers on her poop, and a man 
or tw'o going up her rigging. The 
s(‘a beyond her lay as blue as blue 
could be, what with the crimson 
streak that came zig-zag on both sides 
oi‘ her shadow, and gleamed along the 
smooth troughs, taking a crest or two 
to dance on by the way ; and 'what 
W'ith the rough of it near hand, ivherc 
the tops of the dark waves ran hither 
and thither in broad white flakes, we 
surging heavily over them. 

In a few minutes more the sun was 
not only down, but the clouds banked 
lip to westward, of a deep purple; and 
almost at once you saw nothing of the 
other ship, except w hen a stray streak 
somehow or other caught her rising, 
or her mast-heads came across a pale 
lino in the clouds. The breeze got 
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pleasanter ns the night went on, and 
the Seringapatam rattled away in fine 
style, careening to it by herself. 

Well, you know, nothing could be 
better for a good understanding and 
high spirits amongst us than a fa.-t 
course, fine w'cathcr, and entering 
the tropics. As for the tropics, if 
you have only a roomy ship and a 
good run of wind, as wt liad, in 
those latitudes everything outside of 
you seems almost to have double 
the stuff in it tliat air and Avater 
have 111 other places ; while inside of 
one, again, one felt twice the life he 
had before, and everybody else came 
out ncu'cr a good deal than on the 
parlour rug at homo. As tlie days 
got each hotter than the last, and the 
sea Idiicr and bluer, we begJin to 
think better of the heavy old Seringa - 
patam’s pace, teak though she was, 
and her sole good point right before 
the wind. Kvery night she lighted 
her binnacle sooner, till deuce the bit 
of twilight there >Yas, and the dark 
sky came dowm on us like the extin- 
giiislior over a candle. How ever, tlic 
looks of things round and aloft made 
full amends for it, as long as wc held 
the “Trades;” oldNeptuiie shiftingliis 
scenes there so quickly, that nobody 
missed getting weather and air, more 
than lie couhl help, were it only a 
sight of how the Indiaman got on, 
"withoiit trouble to any living soul 
save the man at the wheel, as one 
long, big, bright wave shoved her to 
another, and the slow'or they rose the 
more business she seemed to do of her- 
self. By the time they had furbished 
her up at their leisure, the Soriuga- 
patam had a <ineer Eastern stylo, too, 
throughout; witli her grass mattings 
and husky coir chafing-gear, the ycl- 
l(»w varnish about her, and licr three 
topsails of count ry-caiivass, cut nar- 
row towards the head — bamboo stu’n- 
sail booms, and spare bits of bamboo 
alway.'i ready for everything ; besides 
the bilious-like gold- coloured patches 
here and there in the rest of her sails, 
and tlic outlandish figure-head, that 
made you sometimes think there 
might be tw enty thousand of them un- 
der the bow's, oancing away with her 
like Jnggeniaiit’s travelling pago€a. 
The decks were lively enough to lo(>k 
at ; the men wroi'king quietly by 
and threes about the bulwarks all day 

o 
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long, and pairs of them to be made 


out at diflerent points aloft, yarning 
away comfortably together, as tlie 
one passed the ball for the other's 
serving-mallet, with now a glance at 
the horizon, and now a grin at tlio 
passengers below, or a cautious squint 
at the top of the mate’s cap* White 
awnings triced over pooj) and quarter- 
deck, the cover of the waist haiiiniock- 
iictting clean scrubbed, and the big 
shady main-course half brailcd-up, 
rustling and bulging above the boats 
and booms amidsliips ; every hatch- 
way and door with a round funnel of 
a Aviiid-sail swelling into it, and their 
bclli*\s ino\ing like so many boa-coii- 
strictors come down from aloft, ainl 
going in to catch cadets. You saw 
the bright white sky dazzling along 
under the awiiing-chceks, that glared 
oil it like suow *, and the open quar- 
ter-deck ports let in so many squar<*s 
of shifting blue light, with a draught 
of air into the hoi carronadc muzzles, 
that seemed to gasp for it witli tlieir 
red t(»uipjous stuck out like tongues. 
Hie very look of the lifting blue water 
on the shady side was refreshing, and 
the brigliter the light got, /V grew the 
darker blue. You listened for every 
cool splash of it on the bends, and 
every rustle c/ ihe canvass aloft : and 
instead of tiiinkiiig, as the laiulsiiieu 
did, or green leaves and a lazy nook 
for shelter, why, to my fancy there's 
a deuced sight more srdisraction in 
good dtnh bUie. >>ilh a ‘^])ra3' over 
the cal -head to fallow you're going, 
arid with sonienliat to go for! For 
want of better, one would have given 
liis cars to jump in head-forenio^l, 
and have a tirst-rato hathe — the very 
f-t ii itself kojit rising up alongside to 
make an easy dive for one, and sink- 
ing into little round troughs again, 
where the surges would liave sprinkled 
over your head. Now Jiiid tlicn a 
bigger wave tlian ordinary would go 
swelling up, and out sprang a n hole 
glittering shower of dying-fish, freck- 
ling the dark side with drojis, and 
went flittering over into the next, or 
skimming the crests out of sight into 
a hollow. The WTit^rs and cadets 
were in liigli feather at knowing 
liillrv were in the same litiludc as 
India, and appeared in all sorts of 
str^w hats, white trousers, and white 
jackets. Ford had left off .talk- 
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ing of going aloft for a while, to 
tlourish about liis swimming — ^^vhen 
he looked over with the surgeon in- 
to tin* smooth of a liollow', and saw 
.sometliing big and green, like an im- 
mense cucumber, floating along withiii 
a fathom or two of the ship, deep 
down in the blue 'vvater. While the 
griffin asked what it "was, a little 
ripple broke above, a wot black honi 
came right out of it, and two devilish 
round eyes glared uj) at ns aliead of 
it, as wc leant over the quarter, set 
w ide ill a broad black snout, shaped 
like a gravedigger's shovel; then it 
sank away into the luixt ^va^e. Ford 
^hiveri'tl, in spite of the heat. “ The 
devil V" inquired one of the writers, 
coolly, to the surgeon. Not ju&t 
him,*’ said the Scotchman ; ‘ 4 t's only 
the firjsi shnyk /*’ 

'fhe 3’ouug ladii*<, in their wliite 
dresses, now miuley<»u think of angels 
gliding about : as to the only one I 
had an eye for, by this time it wasn’t 
of not seeing her off on enou;:h I liad 
to complain, as she seemed fo ilelight 
in notliiug else laiL being sumcwhoiv 
or Ollier upon cleck ; first om* part of 
the ship, then iiiu»thi‘r, as if t‘> ^ee 
how different tin* look-ont eould be 
made, or to watch something in the 
waves or tlic liorizon. Instead of sit- 
ting witli a needle or a book, like tlie 
rest, w ith tlie corner of one (‘ye to- 
ward the gemhjnu'n, or talking ami 
giggling away at no a I Iowa nee, she 
w’ould be nolieing a man aloft as if 
she were tliere liorself, or trying to 
see past a sail, as if slic lancicd there 
wa^? sometliing strange on the other 
side of it. The rest of the gi«'ls ap- 
peared shy of her at first, no iloul'.t 
on account of the Judge’s separate 
quarters and bis grandee style : next, 
the.' made ac(|iiaintanco, sin* speaking 
ami smiling jii>,t as if .she had know n 
them befetro; tlien, again, most of 
them seemingly got Jealous because 
the cadets squinted after her ; while 
old Kullock said Ali.s.s Hyde w'ouhl be 
tlio lH*auty on CJhowringec Course, 
and the first officer w'lis eternally 
pointing out things to her, like «*v show - 
man at a fair, Ilowcver, she seemed 
not to mind It at all, oitlier way: 
tJiosc that did talk to her would scari'e 
hear lior answ'er ere they lost her, and 
flierc she wa.s, looking quietly dow^n 
by hei'sclf into the ripples alongside ; 
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;i minute nftor, slie would be haif- 
playing with little I’ommy, and mak- 
ing companions of Tommy’s young 
, sisters, to see the slie('p, the pigs, and 
the cow, or feed the i)oultry. As for 
the Ijaiidsome “ lirst ollic.or,” wlien he 
Ciinght occasion for liis poliloness, she 
took it graciously enough, and listened 
to all he said ; till, of a sudden, a smile 
would break over lier face, and she 
seemed to me to put him otf as easy 
as a duchess — on the score, it might 
be, of the Judge’s looking for her olf 
the poop, or something else of the 
kind. Twas llic more curious h»>w 
much at home she seemed amongst 
the men at work, nlieu she clianccd 
to go "‘forward” with Tomni}' and 
his sisters, as tliey skipped hither 
and tldtljcr: the rougli, blue-shirtcd 
fellows look the quids out of their 
cheeks as soon ns tluw saw tJie party 
coining fi oni afl, and began to smirk, 
shoving tlie tar-)uick(;ts and ropes 
aside. One forenoon, an old lady 
inidcv the poop a\\ uing, where she and 
her daughter were >e>> iiig together at a 
brigid ^trip of needlework, asked me 
to hold her woollen yarns for her as 
du' liallcil lliem olf — being ilic red coat 
for a sejwjy killing a tiger, which her 
dauahter was making in yellow. I 
couldn’t well refuse, seeing that 
amoin!'<t the ladies 1 was reckoned a 
mild, quiet 3'oungiuan. Kveii in these 
days, L mn^t -.ly I had a iood deal of 
tliat look, and at homo they iHe<l 
always to c-all me ” quiet Xed.” .My 
motln r, good soul, never uonld believe 
.1 broke winduAcs, killed e.-ns, or fought, 
and the mv'ilery lo her ahvays is //*//// 
the iieighhoui-'j had a spite at me; for 
if I had been a Avild bo3% she '^aid, or 
as noisy as Utile JU’oaau next door, 
nh\"slie. wouldn't have objected to my 
going to sea ! —that noisy Ullle Uvoaa n, 
hy the b^v, is a fat banker. So in I 
Iia<l to ‘^tick my thumbs at nrm.s'- 
leiigth, and stoop down to the old 
lady, the more Avith a Avill since 1 
guessed Avhat they Avere. talking of. 
“ Well though, Kate,” continued the 
old lady, AAindingaAvay at the thread, 
“ you cannot deny her to be a charm- 
ing creature, my love?” “Oh, if 
3’ou mean prettff!'^ said tlie girl, “ I 
don’t ira7\t to ileny it — not 7, ma’am ! 
— Avhy should T, indeed?” “Pity 
she’s a little light-headed,” said her 
mother in a musing way. “ A ffecietf^ 


you mean, motlK^r I" sai<l Mi&sFoi'tCS- 
cuc, and haughty.” “Do youkiioAA^ 
Kate,” replied the old lady, sighing, 
“I fear she’ll soon tjo in ImUal” 
.said the daughter shaiidy, 
“ Yes ; she Avon’t stand the hot season 
as I did — these Highty girls never do. 
1*4)01* tiling ! she cert a in I 3 " hasn’t your 
stammanoAv,my love! ’ i iercJMi.ssIi’or- 
tescue bit her lip, lo>sed her head, ami 
was saying that Ava.su’t AvJiat she cared 
about, though in fact she looked ready 
to cry; AA'hen Just at the moment 1 saw 
Lota ir^'dc herself half above the little 
gallery stair, gazing straight at me, 
for the fir.st time, tiio : a curious kind 
of liall-smile on her face, as I stood 
Avith my jiaws out, the old lady jerk- 
ing the yarn otf 1113' aatIsIs, and T 
staring right over licr big bonnet at 
the astern of the aAvning, jiretciul- 
ing not tti li>teu. All at once my 
mouth ffll, and before she could turn 
her face away from the funny counte- 
nance I no doubt put on, I saAV her 
cheek vo.^a^ and her eyes sparkle with 
laughter, instead of seeming like one to 
die soon. For my part £ couldn't stand 
it at all, so r ju.'?t boli 4 ?d sheer r«»und 
and imule three strides lo the i>oop 
laddi?!*, as diguiiicd as was }>ossil)le 
Avith ever so many of red yarn 
tbul of m 3 ' Avrists. and a big ivd ball 
hop] ling after me Avhon I'd vanished, 
like a iVllow running from a hot shot ! 

I <larcsuy they thought on the poop 
I’d had a .^irokt* of the sun on my 
brain ; but till next day T kept clear 
of the pa<seuger>,aiid took lu SA\iggiug 
oif .Mill’ nor' -testers oJ‘ grog, as long 
as AVestwood avoiiKI let mo. 

Xext evening, when Hie cuddy din- 
ner Av.as scarce over, 1 Aveiit np to the 
poop, Avlicre there Avas no one lo be 
.Seen ; the sun just selling on our star- 
board-quarter in a golden blaze that 
stretched overhead, with Hakes of it 
melting, as ’tAAove, all over the sky to 
port, and dropping in it like thro;uls of 
oil ill Avater: the ship AAitli a light 
breeze aft, and slun.sails packed large 
upon her, running almost due for the. 
3 Jiio. I’he Avaves to AvestAvard Avert*, 
like liquid light, and the eddies round 
our counter janie glittering out, the 
Avliolc spread of her mizeii and main 
cainaass shining like gold cloth aglRnst 
the fore: then ’twas but the royals 
and skysails brighter than ever, aa the 
big round sun dipped doAVii with a 
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red streak or two, and the red water- 
line, against his hot old face. Every 
blue surge between had a clear green 
edge about its crest, the hollows turn- 
ing themselves inside out from deep 
purple into bright blue, and outside 
in again, — and the whole rim of tlic 
sea grew out cool and clear away from 
the ship’s talfrail. A pair of sharp- 
headed dolphins that had kept along- 
side for the last few minutes, swim- 
iniiig near the surface, turned tail 
round, the moment I put my nose 
over the bulwark, and shot oif like 
two streaks of a rainbow after tlio 
Ih’ing-fish. I w’as just wondering 
wlicre Lota Hyde could be, this time, 
when on a sudden I observed little 
Tommy poke his curly h(‘ad out of 
the booby-Jiatch, peeping cautiously 
rcuind ; seeing nobody, however, save 
tlie man at the wheel, who was look- 
ing over his shoulder at the sun, the 
small rogue made a bolt out of the 
companion, and scampered aft uiuhu* 
the awning to the Judge’s starbom*d 
door, with nothing on but his night- 
shirt. "J'here lie commcjiccd kicking 
and Lslioving with his bare feet and 
arms, till the door flow open, and over 
went Tommy on bis nose, singing out 
ill fine style. The next thing 1 heard 
was a laugh like the sound of a .silver 
bell ; and just as the boy’s sister ran 
up in a fright lest he liad gone over- 
board, Violet Hyde came out leading 
the little chap wrapped in a long shawl 
that trailed astern of liini, herself with 
a straw bonnet barely thrown upon 
her head. “Tommy says you put 
liiin to bed too soon, Jane !” said slic 
smiling. “ Iss I said Master Thomas, 
stonily, “go ’wa}', Dzanc !'’ “You 
hadn’t bid inegood-niglit— 'ivasn’t that 
it, Tom V JUit oh ! what a sea !” ex- 
elaimcd she, catching sight of it under 
the awning. The little fellow wanted 
to see it too, so the young lady lifted 
him up in her arms, no small weight 
T daresay, and they both looked over 
the bulwark : the whole sky far out of 
the awning to westward being spotted 
with orange .scales, turning almost 
scarlet, faster than the dusk from 
both ends could close In ; the clear 
greeuisli tint of it above' the opcning.s 
of the canvas.s, going up into* fathom- 
less blue overhead, the horizon puiple, 
and, one or two still, black clomls 
tipped with vermilion agaiii.st the far 
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sky— while the Indiaman .<*tolc along^ 
scarce ])lashiug under her bends. 
Every now and then j'oii heard a 
whizz and a flutter, as the flying-fish 
broke out of a bigger surge, sometimes 
just missing the .ship’s side : at last 
two or three fell over the mizen chains, 
and pop came one all of a sudden right 
into the white breast of Miss llydeAs 
dress inside her scarf, where only the 
wings kept it from disapponriiig. She 
.'itavtcd, Jane screamed, but the little 
boy coolly pulled it out, commencing 
to overhaul it in great delight. “ OIi 
fat a funny ickoo bird !” shouted he, 
“ it’s fell down out of ’esc 1 \! 0 S ! ” 
looking aloft. “No, no,” .<aid Miss 
Ilj'de, laughing, as .she drew her 
shoulders together with a sliivcr, 
“ birds’ noses dcui’t drop water \ 
Twill die if you don’t put it in again, 
I’omniy — ’tis a fish!” “A fish!” 
said he, opening his eyes wider, and 
smacking bis lips, “ yes, Tommy e.it 
it for my bcckfiist!” llowever the 
young lady took it out of his hand 
and dropped it overboard ; on which 
the small ogre went otf rather di'jcoii- 
tented, and kiss(*d her more as a 
favour than otherwise?, ft was almost 
(lark already, the water shining ii]) in 
the .'Chip’s wake, .and the stars coming 
out aloft ; so 1 was left wondering at 
the impudence of fiying-fisli, and the 
blessings of being a fat little imp in a 
frock and trousers, compared with 
this puzzle of a “ trav(?rse,” betwixt 
h<hif/ a third lieutenant and hailing 
for a “ grillin.” 

The night following, after a .sultry 
hot day, the wind had varied a good 
deal, and the shij) was ninniiig almost 
clo.sc-haulcd on a warm soutli-ea.stcrly 
breeze, with somewhat of a swell in 
the water. Early in the first watch 
there wa.s a heavy shower, after which 
1 went on deck, leaving Wc^stwood 
at his book, '.riie lialf-nioou was just 
getting dowm to leeward, clear of 
a ragged dark cloud, anil a long 
.space of faint white light sproa(l 
away on the horizon, behiiul th(^ 
sheets of the sails hauled aft; .so 
that you just saw a sort of a glim- 
mer under them, on Iho black heave 
of tlic swell between. Every time 
she rolled to leeward on it, a gleam of 
the nioonsliiiie .slipped inside the .sha- 
dow of her liigh bulwarks, from one 
wet caiToiiade to another, and wont 
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glistening over the moist decks, and 
among the boats and booms, that 
looked like sonic big brute or other 
Ijdng stretched out on his paws, till 
you saw th('. men’s laces on llic fore- 
castle as if they were so many muti- 
neers skulking in the dark before they 
rushed aft : tlicii nj) she righted again, 
ami all was dark inboard. TIic awn- 
ings were olT, and the grnfl' third mate 
creaking slowly to and fro in his soak- 
ed shoos: tlie .Judge stood talking 
with the captain before one of the 
round-house doors; dircotl}" after 1 
noticed a young lady’s ligure in a 
white dross close by rhe inizon-rig- 
ging, ai)paivntly intent on the sea to 
leeward. “ Well, now oi* never!” 
thought 1, sto])ping ov(*r in the shadow 
of the main-sheet. 1 heard her draw 
a long breath : and then, without 
turning lier head at the sound of my 
foot, “ I wonder if there is anything 
so strange in India,” exelaimed she ; 

is th<*re nov/ V ” “ Xo, by , no, 

madam I ” said I, starting, and watch- 
ing ns th(‘. huge cloud grew darker, 
w'itli a rusty stain in it, wliile Ihretjor 
four broad-backed swells, one beyond 
the other, ros(j up black against the 
setting moon, ns if they’d plunge right 
into her. Hyde turned round, 

with one hand on I he bulwark to steady 
herself, and half looked at mo. “ I 
tln>nght — ” said she : “ where is papa ? 
— I thought my father — ” I beggc<l 
pardon fur intriuling, but next minute 
she aj)pcared to have forgotten it, and 
said, ill a musing i>ort of way, partly 
to herself, parti}' to me — “ I seem to 
nmcmhvr it all — as if J just saw that 
black wave — and — that monstrous 
cloud — over again ! Oh ! really that is 
the, vvnj same top it had then — sec ! ” 
Yes, ” said J, leaning forwanl, with 
a notion I had seen it before, though 
heaven knew when, “Did you ever 
read about Columlius and Vasco di 
Oama V ” asked she, though directly 
afterwards her features broke into 
a laughing smile a^ she caught sight 
of mine — at the thought, 1 suppose, of 
my ridiculous figure the last time she 
saw me. “ No, never,” said I ; “ but 
look to windwuird, ma’am ; ’tis coining 
on a squall again. For heaven’s sake, 
IMiss ITydc, go in ! We’re to have an- 
other shower, and that pretty thick, 
J wonder the mate don’t stow the 
royals.” “ What do you mean ?” said 


she, turning. “ Why arc you alarm- 
ed, sir? I see nothing particular.” TlTc 
sea Avas coming over, in a smooth, 
round-backed swell, out of a dirty, 
thick jumble of a sky, w'ith a pilch- 
black line behind — what Ford would 
have called “ wild” by daylight ; but 
tlie young lady’s eye naturally saiv no 
more in it than a dark night. Here 
the Judge came over from the bin- 
nacle, giving me a nod, as much as to 
say he recollected me. “ 1 am afraid, 
sir,” said I, “ if you don’t make haste, 
oil'll gel wet.” “How!” said Sir 
Charles, “ ’lis an exceedingly plea- 
sant night, I iliink, after such a 
deuced hot day. They don't know' 
how to cool rooms here — this jierpc- 
tiial wood retains heat till midnight, 
sir! That detestable pitch precludes 
walking—thc sea absolutely glares 
like till. 117/// do you suppose so now' 
— ch, young gentleman?” said he 
again, turning back, all of a sudden, 
with his daughter on his arm. “ Why 
— why — why. Sir Charles,” said I, he- 
sitating betw’ixt sham iiinucence and 
scarce knowing what reason to give; 
“ w hy, I just tldnk — that is to say, it’s 
my feeling, yon see.” “ Ah, ah. I. do 
SCO,” replied the Judge, good-liii- 
mourodly; “but yon shouldivt ape 
the sailor, my good fellow', as 1 fancy 
you do a little. I don't particularly 
admire the class, but they aUvavs 
have grounds for w'hat they say in 
rheirprufession, frequcntl}' even acute. 
At your aunt's, Lady Somers's, now', 
Vioiet, wdio was naturally so .sur- 
rounded by naval oflicers, what 1 had 
to object to w'as, not tludr want of in- 
telligence, but their forwardness. Eh ! 
eh! w'ho — what is thatP"^ exclaimed 
he suddenly, looking straight up into 
the dark, as live or six large drops 
fell on his face out of it. All at once 
you heard a long sigh, as it w'ere, in 
the canvass aloft, a clap like two or 
throe caiTonados fired ofl’, as aU the 
.sails together went in to the masts — 
then a hum in the air far and near-— 
and whish ! rush ! came the rain in 
sheets and bucketfuls oil’ the edge of 
a cloud over our ver}' heads, pla.sliiiig 
and wa.shing#bout the deck with coils 
of rope ; ship rolling without a breath 
of wind in her sails ; sails flapping out 
and in ; the rain pouring dowm ten 
times faster than the scupper- Iwles 
would let it out, and smoking gray in 
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tlio dark hollow of the swells, that 
sank under the force of it. The first 
otlicer came on deck, roaring in the 
hubbub to clue up and furl the royals 
before the wind came again. It got 
pitcli-dark, you couldn’t ace your liand 
before you, and wo had all lost mark 
of each other, as the mon came shoving 
in between us. However 1 knew 
whereabouts Miss Hyde was, so I felt 
along the larboard rigging till I found a 
backstay clasped in her hands, and the 
soaked sleeve of her nnislin dross, 
while she leant back on a carnuiade, 
to keep from being JorkcHl dtnvn in the 
water that washed nji ovrr lier feet 
with every roll, full of ropes and a 
capstan-bar or two. Without saying 
a word, 1 took up Lota in my arms, and 
carried her aft in sjnto of the roll and 
confusion, steering for tlio gliftmer of 
tlic binnacle, till I gv»t her inside one 
of ihoir own cabins, where there was 
a lamp swinging about, and laid Ikt 
on a sofa. 1 felt somehow cr other, 
as 1 went, that the sAveet creature 
hadn’t fainted, though all the while as 
still as death : accordingly I made 
o/r again at once to find the 
Jiidgi*, Avho, ii<» doubt, was call- 
ing for his daiigliter, Avitli a poor 
chanc<* of being heard. Tn a minute 
or two more tlie rain Avas oA’cr; it 
was light enough to make out the 
horizon, as the belt of foam came 
broadening <»ut of it : the ship gave. 
tAA’O or three Avild bounds, tin* u heel 
jolting and creaking : up swelled the 
black waves again over <uie side, the 
topsails llapjied full as the sijuall 
rushed nearing into tliein, ainl aAvay 
shfi rose ; tlien tore into it like \i 
scared Ijor.se, shaking her Jiead and 
throwing the snow'- white foam into 
her forechains. ’Twas as much as 
thnie mon could do to grind down 
her wheel, leaning and grinning to it; 
you saAv just the Indiaman herself, 
scarce so far forAvard as the booms, 
and the broad .swell mounting AAith 
Jicr out of the dark, as she slowly 
squared yards before it, taking in 
toyallant-.sails while she did so, Avith 
her topsail-yards lowered on tlie caps. 
HowcA'er, the look of it wris worse than 
Us ^)rco, else the swell wotddn’t liave 
risen so fast, a.s every sailor knew : and 
by two bell.s of the mid-w^atch she wjis 
bowling under all, as ca.^y as Udurc, the 
mate of the watch setting a stnusail. 


[AfIjQ 

When T AA^cnt down, shaking myself 
like a Newfouudlaiid, AVestwood w'as 
swinging in his cot Avith a book turned 
lo the lamp, reading Don Qnholc in 
Spanish. “ Bless me, Ned !” said he, 
“ you seem to like it ! paying fair and 
Aveathering it loo!” ‘-Only a little 
adventure, Westwood!" said I, laugh- 
ing. “ ^Vhy, here have I been enjoy- 
ing Ihdter a<lventnres than aa'c seem 
likely to have,” sai<l he, “ Avithout 
stirring a hand, exee])t for the A\ild 
SAvings you gave im*, from deck. 
Here's Thfn (luivoh * — ” “ Don (inixoti* 
be hanged I” said 1 : ‘‘ IM rather uear 
ship in a gale, my.«eif, than :ill the 
humbug that never ha[)]H*ncii — out of 
an infernal j)lay-book. What's the use 
of ihinhinff you see sorvi»;e, Avhen you 
don’t ? Afti'i* all, a oii cuiddn’t r.vprrt 
iniudi till we'A(‘ ero.s.'^ed the Line — 
nothing like tlie tropics, or the Cajje, 
for thickouiug a pl\»t, 'Tom. 'I'hcn 
tliere'.s the Mo/ainbiqiie, you know !*' 
“Well, Ave'll see,” .sai«l \\«>t\sood, 
la/.ily, and half a.sleeji. 

I'iic whole next day Avould liavv 
been Aveary enough in itself, .h not a 
single glimpse of the fair ].«ota eouhl 
I catch ; and the weal Inn*, belAvecu 
the little pulls of air and s(jiiall.s wi* 
had, Ava.s lit to hav(j melte<l poor Ford 
to the bone, but for the. rain. How'- 
cA'cr, that day was sutlicient, by lit.s 
and starts, to bring ns iij) to tlie Liiu* , 
and, belbi’e crossing it, which Ave did 
by six oVIoc.k in one of the blaek 
si|ii:ills, half (»f the pa.=iseiig<*rs had 
been pretty well ducked by Xepttme 
ami Ills gang, besides. Rare, fun aac 
had of it for three or four hours on 
end ; the ea(h*ts and Avritcr.s .show- 
ing fight in a body, the Yankee being 
ri'gularly keelhauled, tarred, and 
Ibathenal, though I believe he had 
crossed the Liin* twice by laud ; while 
the Scotch surgi*on was fomul out, in 
.spite, his caution, never to have been 
lower than the. West Indies^-so he got 
dotible ration. A Avord to rJacobs 
took Wi'stAvood jjeot-free ; but, for 
my oAvn i)art, Avishing of cour.se to 
bliml the oflicers, I let the men stick 
th(? tar- brush in iny mouth the first 
Avord L spoke, and aauis shaved like 
the mischief, not to speak of plumping 
afterwaril.s behind the studding-sail 
curtain into three feet water, where 1 
absohitely saved Ford from drowning,, 
he being as sick as a dog. 
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Late at tho Lreezc lidd and 
fro.sliciicd ; and, bciir;,^ Saturday iiiglit, 
tli« gciitleiiiiiii in the cuddy "kept it 
uproariously after their troubles, 
drinking and singing songs, Tom 
Little’s and your sentimental atfairs ; 
till, bciJig a bit HusIkmI myself, I was 
on tlie point of giving them one of 
JDibdiii’s, when 1 thought better of 
it, and went on deck iintead. The 
mate was lliej*e, however, and his 
red-whiskered Scoleli sub with the 
twisted snout, leaning on the capstan 
with their noses togetiicr. The night 
was dark, and tlie .^liip made a goi>d 
noise through tho water; sii“Iia?ig 
it!” thought 1, “soineliow or other 
I’ II have out a stave of *■ r#Iaclv-eyed 
Susan ' at tlic toji of my pi])e, though 
overboard I go for it!” I'hcre was 
an old spare topsail-^ ard ^luiig along- 
side to larboard, as fai* as tin; quarter- 
boat, and r w"(‘nt up to tlie ]»oop to 
g('t ovc‘r and sit on it ; ospeeially 
when L found Fc-rd’s friend, the fat 
nii»lsliipinan, Mas in the boat itself, 
‘•caulking'’ ' hi' watch out, as Ik* 
did evi-ry night In a fresh place. I 
wa-r iKi .■•ooncr there, again, than f 
saw' a. liiiht in lln* aft«'rino<t gallery 
window, and took it in juy loaul if I 
Siing /htn\, why. in ]>lac(‘ of being 
afraid there was some oin* under her 
i;a?enionf, that aiul tin*, wind and 
water togelhcrw ould put her to sleep, 
if >he wUsS the wor-o of last niirht— 
in fact 1 may >:iy 1 was a little 
.sA //•»■//” t -‘'t the lime. How to 
get thi-re, thougli, was the matter, it 
being rather nice practio^ to <ling 
over an Iiidianiairs t]uarter-gallery, 
bulging out iVoni her st*‘<‘p count«T : 
accordingly, lirst I took the iUid of a 
coil round the inizzeii- shrouds, ami 
nuule a bow line- knot to creep down 
tin; >tern-iuouldings with, and then 
swing free by help of a guide-line to 
bool. Just before lotting go of the 
taflrail, another fancy struck me, to 
bitch the guide-line to the trigger of 
the lifi*-buoy that Ipiug ready for n<e: 
not tliat J’d the notion of saving my- 
self if J went overboard, bul just 
In'cause of the good joke of a fcIIow’ 
slij'/ping his own life-buo}", and 
then cruizing away with a light at 
his mast-head back to the Jane. ’I'was 


curious — but when I was “ two or 
three cloths in the wind,” far from 
growing stupid, I used always to get 
a sort of cunning that would have 
made me try and cheat a purser ; so 
aw'ay I lowered myself till the rope 
was taut, when I slipped easy enough 
round the counter, below the window’. 
Every time she rolled, out I swung, 
and in again, till T steadied wdth my 
feet, slacking otF the oilier line from 
one hand. Then I began to give voice, 
like old Boreas himself, with a sort of 
a notmri, at each shove I got, how i 
was rocking the Iiidiam.m like a big 
cradle, as Jacobs did his baby. All 
at once, I felt the rope was {/tvi/to off 
file belaying-pin. (ill I came down 
with a jolt under the window' below; 
only singing the louder, as it w'as half 
•»peii, aiitl 1 could just look in. With 
i;very w'.ash of the w'aves, the water, 
a couple of fathoms under my feet, 
blazed up like lire, and the wnikc ran 
bf filing out from tho black stern V)y 
the rudder, like the iron out of a fur- 
nace : now and then there came a 
sulky flare of dumb lightning to Ico- 
ward. and show'cd tin' black sw’cll out 
of flic dark for miles. J Amcied I 
didn't care for the w'ater , but I began 
l<» think 'twas rather uncomfortable 
the notion of sousing into such an in- 
thnmlly flame- looking stream: I wa> 
actually in a fright at being boiled, 
and nut able U) swim. So 1 dvojiped 
cln»rus to haul myself up; when of a 
sudden, by the lamp inside the state- 
room, 1 saw’ AViuterfon and Konl l onic 
reeling in. one. after tho other, a? 
drunk as bwil.-. AVinterton swayed 
about (juietly on his legs for a iniiiiite. 
and then looked gravely at Ford, as 
if he’d got a dreadful secret to make 
know'n. Ford 1” said he. “ Ay,’* 
said Ford, feeling to haul off his 
trousers, — “ ay — avast you — blitb- 
lub-lubber !'’ “ 1 say. Ford !” said the 
cmlet again, in a melancholy way, lit 
to melt a inarlinspike, ainl then fell 
to K'vy — Fonl all the time pnlling off 
Ills irousers, w ith a cigar in hisnioutli, 
fill he got on a chest, and contriveil 
to flounder into his cot with Jii‘< coat 
on. After f Jjat he strefoJied over to 
pnf the lamp out, carefully enough ; 
but he let fall his cigar, and leg 


* Sleeping on ileck.^ 


t Aiiglicc — not sober. 
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of his nankeen trousers hung out of 
the cot, just scraping the deck every 
time he swung. I watched, accord- 
ingly, holding on by the sill, till I 
saw a spai’k catch in the stuff— and 
there it was, swinging slowly away 
in the dark, with a fiery ring creeping 
round the leg of the trousers, ready 
to blow into a flame as soon as it had 
a clear swing. No doubt the fool 
would come down safe enough him- 
self with his cot ; but I knew AVinier- 
ton kept powder in the cabin sufficient 
to blow up the deck above, where 
that sweet girl was slcei)ing at tin; 
moment. “ Confound it !” 1 thought, 
(juite cooled bj’ the sight, “ the sooner 
I get on deck the bettor !” However, 
you may fiincy my thoughts wlieii I 
heard men at the taflrail, hauling on 
the spanker-boom guys, so I ludd on 
till tlieyVl go furward again : suddenly 
the mate's voice snng out to know 
what lubber bad belayed the slack 
of a topsail-cluclinc /fercr” Down 1 
went uilh the word, as tlic rope was 
thrown off, with just time to save 
myself by a olulcli of the port-sill at 
arm’s-length— where, heaven knew, 1 
couldn't kooj) long, '.riie male looked 
over and cauglit siglit of my face, by 
a flicker of the suinuior ligiitiiing, as 
1 was slipping down: J gave him one 
curse as loud as I could hail, and let 
go llic moulding — ‘‘ Man OYorl)Gavd !’’ 
'ohouted h(!, anil the men after him : 
however 1 wasn’t altogether- over- 
board yet, for I fell the other part of 
the rope bring me up with a jerk and 
a swing right under Iho rjuartiT-boat, 
wlierc J <*Iung like a cat. How t(» 
get on deck again, without being seen, 
was the (juestion, and anxious enough 
T was at thought (»f the burning train 
insitlc; when out jumped some one 
over my head : 1 heard a sidash in the, 
W'ater, and saw' a fellow’s face go 
sinking into the bright wake astern, 
wliile the l)oat it&clf w'as coming dow n 
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over me from the davits. I still had 
(he guide-line from the life-buoy round 
luy wrist, and one moment’s thought 
was enough to make me give it a 
furious tug, wdicu aw ay I sprang clear 
into the eddies. I'lic first thing T 
saw' at coming up w'as the ships’ 
lighted stern- window's driving to lec- 
W'ard, then the life-buoy flaring and 
dipping on a swell, and a bare bead, 
W'ith two hands, sinking a few' feet t)ff. 
I made for liim al once, and hold him 
up by tlie hair as I struck out for tlie. 
buoy. A couple of luiiuitos after, the 
men ill the boat had hold, id’ us and 
it ; the ship came sheering round to 
the wind, and we w'cre very shortly 
aboard again. ‘‘ (kmlbund it, Simin, 
what took you ovenboard, nianV” 
asked the mid in the boat at his drip- 
ping me^’smate, the fat reefer. “ ( )h, 
bother!” said hi\ “ if you imi'^t kufnv 
— W'hy, I mistook the (juarter-boats ; 
J thought ’twas tiu; ofhrr 1 was in, 
when you kicked uj) that shindy! 
Now' I remember, though, there was 
too niueh ntin in it for comfort !” 
“ AVell, youngster,’’ said 1 oin, the 
luau-o’-warVmaii, ‘‘this In^v gentl(‘- 
inaii sa\ed your life, umvIhon !’’ 
“ Wliy, male,” whispered iiiil, "‘’tis 
the wery same greenhorn we puck- 
alowed so to-day! Didn't In* jump 
sharp over, too? ’ “ Poll! fur your 

live'?, my lads! ’ said I, looking u]) at 
Ford’s window ; and llie imanent wo 
got on deck, Im‘Iow J ran into the 
state-ro’om. and rut Ford down l»y 
the heels, with the tindiu' liangiiig 
from him, and one leg of his trousers 
half gone. As for the j)oor n'efer, a 
pretty blowing-np he got; the men 
swonj I had jnni])cd overboard after 
him, and the mate would luive it that, 
instead of sleeping, he wanted tu get 
into the Judgi*s cabins; especially 
w’hcn next day Sir Charles was in a 
rage at his daughtiT b(*ing disturlicd by 
some sailor or oilier singing outside. 
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FOR Tin: LAST TAOK OF ‘‘ OUR ALRTJM.” 

At length oiir pens inii.st filial repose ! 
verse, or with poetic prose, 

Filled is each nook ; 

And these ])oor little rhymes close 
Our pleasant book 1 

Its every page is lilled at last ! 

When on these leave-^ my eyes 1 oasl, 
Dull tlionglits to cheer, 

How many nieiiiori(‘s of the pa.st 
Seem writti*n hero ! 

Tho<(* V ho behold a river rim 

Dright glittering in tln^ noonday 
.See not its soiirr.' ; 

And fi'w can know A\li(‘iire hO': bt'giio 
its giildy course! 


And thus the IVclings that 'jw * ri-^e 
To many a verse that meets their ey^-? 

JInw few can toll ! 

Yet for t!n).-e f(M-lings gone. I pri/.o 
And love it well I 


Some stanzas were composed to grace 
All hour of pleasure,— some to ch.a^e 
Sad care away : 

Ami some to hcl]) on i\n\o> slov. pace 
Which Would tli'lay ! 


In some, ne trace affection s lone 

To Iriends then kind, — m>w colder grown 
Hy force or art ; 

In some, the .'*Iia(le of ho]>es, now gone, 
'.riien, next the heart ! 

Such fancies mjiIi each line I weave, 

And thus our book 1 cannot leave 
Without a sigh ! 

Fond recollection? make me grieve 
To lay it by! 

How other hand.^, perchance, tlian mine, 

A (iiirer wreath for it might tnine, 

’Twore vain to tell ; 

1 can but say, in oim brief line, 

Dear Hook, Farewell ! 
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THE INSURRECTION IN IlADEN. 

(to Till-: ioniToii or plack wood's magazine.) 


Sir, — T chanced to he. at ITcidcl- 
berj? at the outbreak of the late revo- 
lutionary niovcnient, and rcuuiiuetl 
lioro, or in the neif'libourhood, during 
its entire duration. It occurs to me 
tliat a brief narrative of the leading 
events of that period of confusion and 
anarchy, from t lie pen of one who was 
not only an eye-witness of all that 
passed, but who. from long residence 
in this part of (iermaiiy, has a prt*tty 
intimate acquaint ance with the real 
condition and feelings of the people, 
may prove suitable to the pages, and 
not imintm-esrinv. to the readers, of 
Bit id's Maqnzinr, 

At a public meeting liehl at OlVeii- 
bm*g,iii the duchy of Iladen.on the loth 
of Slay IfStD, and which was attended 
by many of the. most violent members 
of the (lerman rejmblican party, it 
nas resolved that the constitution 
voted by the national assembly at 
Frankfort •shouhl be aekme.vledgeil : 
that Brent, ino and Beter .<li(»uld be 
charged with the formationof anew 
ministry ; that Struve, and all other 
political nib nders. -)honld be forthwith 
yci at lilxM’ty ; that the .Mdectioii of 
olliu i" for the army .''hould be left to 
the clndce of the }U'i vales : 'iiid lastly, 
that the movement in the ihdalinate 
(lvheni''h Bavari;i) shoulil be fully 
sup])orted by the gov«Tinii(*nt of 
33aden. 

-For the information of those who 
Jicive n<»t. closely followed the* late 
coiirsi* of events in (ierrnaiiy, it may 
be nece.ssary to mention, that, early in 
the month of May a revolutionary 
movement, the a\owed object of wdiich 
was t<i force the King to acknowledge 
tin* constitution drawn up by the par- 
liament at Frankfort, had broken out 
in lllieriish Bavaria. A provisional 
government had been forimal, the. 
public rnone}' .seized, forci*d conli’ibii- 
tion.s levied, and the entire. Palatinate 
declar(‘dimleperHlent 0 / Bavaria. The 
leaders of tin; iii.suiTcction had been 
joined by a portion of discontented 
military; ainJ, in an incredibly .««hort 
.sjace ot lime, the whole jiroviiice, 
w !th the. exception of the fortresses of 


Gernicrshcim and Landau, had fallen 
into their liands. 

Although the (h'clared nmtive ot 
the OUciduirga.ssembly Avas to support 
this movement, and thus oblige Ihe 
r(*igiiing princes to Ixovto th<» decre(‘S 
of the central parliament, tliere is 
little doubt that a long- formed and 
widely-extended conspiracy existed, 
the object of which was to jirMclabn a 
republic tlironghoiit (Jermany. The 
meeting in qiiestiott \vas attended by 
npw'ards of twTiitv thou.sand j)er.sons, 
many of w hom wxn-e .soldiers, .seduced 
by promises of increased p.Ty, and <»t 
the future right to cdect their oHicers 
Money was ]>lentilnlly distributed ; 
and towards t* veiling the mob. mail 
with drink and oxciU*ment, returned, 
howling revolutionar} songs, to their 
homes. At the very time tlii'' was 
goingoT), a Tiiiitiiiy in tlm gaiTis.ui ot 
Hastadt liad plan-d that f«)rlr!‘'is 
in the powder of aliont four tlioiHand 
soldiers, many of lliem raw recruits 
This extr.ioniinary (‘vent, apparently 
the re.snlt of a drunken (luarrel, was 
shrewdly sii.'^pected to Ik* part of a 
dee])-biid sclimie Ibr siq)porling tin*, 
movement, which was ex]K*clri| ti' 
follow’ Iho next day’s meeting at 
Ollenbnrg. If suj:b were the hopes ot 
the leaders, they were not disappoint- 
ed ; the train w'a-? laid, and wanted 
blit a spark to fire it. The r(‘<iilt ol 
the Ofienbiirg meeting wa^ known at 
(’arl.srnhe by .^ix o'e.hick in the even- 
ing of th(‘ day of its occiirronce ; and 
on tlie .same evening, some riotous 
.soldiers iiaving been placed in confiiie- 
ment, their comrade.^ in.si.-^ted on theii 
release. In vain did the ofiieor?, 
headed by Friiico Fredm’ick, (the 
(irand-duke.'s second son,) endeavour 
to afipease them ; tlioy w (‘re grossly 
insulted, and the prince n^ceivcil a 
sabre cut on the head. Ft is thought 
by many jiersons tliat if, at this time, 
energetic measures had been taken, 
the whole movement might havebetjn 
erii.shed. 

Blit with citiz(‘n.s timid or luke- 
warm, and .soldiers the. greater num- 
ber of whom were in op(*n mutiny, it 
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is difficult to say where the repressive 
power was to have been found. l>c 
this as it may, the barracks were dc- 
molislied, the stores broken open and 
robbed; and by eleven o’clock that 
nif^lit tlie ducal family, and as many 
of the ministers and attendants as 
could find the meaus of evasion, wc-rc 
in full ^li^^llt. AVith arms supplied by 
the plunder of the barracks, tin* mob 
next attacked tlio arsenal, which was 
under the protection of tlio national 
i^uard. A sfjnadron of dragoons who 
cani(‘ to assist the latter were fired 
on by both parties, and the ea])taiiu a 
]n*omising voung officer, was killed on 
the sj)oL The dragoons, seeing their 
ellbrts to support tin? citizens thus 
misinterpreted, retired, and left the 
arsenal to iS fate.- 

1‘iarly next morning, a provisional 
govt rinnent, headed by Ilreiitano and 
J-'ii'klor, was ])ivielainied, lo which all 
pe(»ple were ^ununoned tv* }>wcav obe- 
<lu'ner ; and, absurdly enough, tin* 
very men, soldiers ami citizens, who 
th(' day before had, with the ac- 
(iuiesc(‘nce of ihe duke, taken an oath 
of allegiance 1(» the (unpire, now <wor(' 
to bo lailldhl to the new* order of 
things, 'fhe news of the outbreak 
.'-pread like wildfire. It A\as received 
with particular exultation in the toAvus 
of -Mannheim and Hehlelberg: in the 
latter of which a A<*ry republieiu 
spirit prevaihal, and A>luro, at the 
fnva call, tin* national guard assem- 
bled, eager to display their valour — 
in M ords. It Avas not long before their 
mettle was ])nt to (he ])rooL The 
Duke, Avlio had taken refuge in the 
Ibrtivs-^ <»f (iermer.Nlioini, had been 
escorted in his llight by about three 
Immlred dragoons, with sixteen picct‘S 
ot artillery. 'I’liese brave fellows, who 
had remained failliful to their sove- 
reign, attempted, aft(*r leaving him in 
satety, to make their way to Frank- 
fort. As every inch of tho country 
they had to traverse was in open re- 
volt, tin* circumstance Av as st>on known 
ut Heidelberg, where, late in the 
evening, the toesin rang, to summon 
the ]»easants from the neigh bouring 
villages, and iW.tjaivmle boat through 
th(»- streets to call the citizens to arms, 
in order that parti«vs might be sent 
out to int orcepd. the soldicu’s. It avouUI 
bo diffieult to describe the panic that 
prevailed in Heidelberg at .the first 


sound of this terrible drum. The 
most ridiculous and contradictory re- 
ports AA^ere circulated. Ihut some 
great danger was at hand, all agreed; 
and the story generally credited 
A\"as, that the peasants of "the Odeii- 
AA'idd AveiM coining dow^u, ten thousand 
strong, to plunder the town. IVheii 
the real cause of the di,^turbnncc AV'as 
discoATred, itmaybo dinibtcdAvlicther,'* 
to many, the case ai»j)eared much 
mended; fnr, besides tin* disincliiialioii 
a set of peaceable trademum might 
feel to attack a boiiy of dragoons> 
backed by sixteen pi<‘ces of artillery, 
many of those avIjo wen* summoned 
from their beds AAoro secretly oj»j»oscd 
tn the cau'io they Aven; called iij)on to 
sei’A'c. But there ^y^\< no remedy: 
and, amid'^L the tears and shrieks ol 
AAomcn, the ringing of bells, and beat- 
ing of drums, the fir-t detachment 
jnarclu‘d olf. No souuer ilid they ar- 
rive at the <uppo-5ed scene <»f action, 
than, seized with a snddt'u panic. 
cans«*d by a row' of trec< which, in 
the dark, they mi'>tix»k- fov the eiiom}' 
in battle arrav, tiicy faced alMnit. ami 
lairly ran !• * it till iliev fiMind them- 
selA't'S onc«* iMU’e in Heidelberg 

'1‘he cons lueiiees w ere mure • erions 
to soujo of the meinbei of a 'Ccoiid 
]»arl\x de-patclu*d to ].ad« nl x. Jn 
the middle uT the night, tl sentry 
ported on the bridge mNlook ihe trot- 
ting of <i>me stray donkey tor a charge 
uf drag«)ons. and tiring hi> ritle. with- 
out farther didiberatioii lie threw' him- 
self o\er the bridgt*. breaking a thigh 
and a cun)»le uf riln in tho tall. The 
others st«»ud their ground ; but it i*-' 
Avell known that several of the party 
Avere laid up next day w ith ut rct n fthvr^ 
(a sort of low typlms, ) broiiglit on by 
the fear and agitation they had inulcr- 
goin*. 

1'hcse facts are merely mentioned 
to sliOAV that, bad tho government, at 
tho connnoncement ('f tho outbreak, 
made tho slightest sIioav of firmness, 
they AAOuld not, Iuiav mot ivith the re- 
sistance which they aft (‘iwards found. 

Tho dragoons, aft(*r dodging about 
for two days and nights, wt>rii out 
Avith fatigue ^nd hunger, at length 
alloAvcd themselves to be captured 
near the frontiers of MTirteuibcrg. 
It seems that the soldiers positively 
refused to make use of their arms after 
the Duke’s Hight, Avhicli, indeed, is 
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the only way of accounting for three 
hundred mounted dragoons, with six- 
teen pieces of artillery fully supplied 
with ammunition, falling into the 
hands of as many peasants, who would 
undoubtedly have fled at the first shot 
fired. 

Whilst these events passed, the 
reins of government at Carlsruhc had 
been seized by llrcntano, l*elcr, Fick- 
ler, and Goegg— the latter a convicted 
felon. Slriivc and Blind, condemned 
to eight years’ imprisonment for their 
rebellion the year before, were re- 
leased, and, with their friends, took a 
prominent ])arl in tlu; formation of the 
new iniiiistiy. "J’lic war department 
was given to a Lieutenant Kichfeld, 
who, by llie way, had some time pre- 
viously qnitted tin* service, on account 
of a duel in Avliicli lie disi>layed the 
white feather, llis tirst men sure was 
to order the whole body of soldiers, 
now entirely deprived of tlniir otlieer^, 
to select others from (he rniiks. 'fhe 
choice Avas jii^t what might have been 
expect ( mI; and instances ocenrred in 
wliieh recruits of throe weeks' stand- 
ing pas.M'd at once to the rank of 
captain and major. All disciplim- 
wu'i soon at an i*nd. ''riie army, con- 
sisting of 17,000 men, was placoil 
under the coniniaiid of IJeutenaiit 
Sigel, a ytmng man of twenty- two, 
wliose sole claims to preferment seem 
to have been, that he wjis com])ro- 
mised in Struve’s abortive attempt at 
Fribiirg, ami had since contributed a 
number of articles, violently abusive of 
the government, to some low revolu- 
tionary newspapers. Ilead-rpiartcrs 
were, c.stahlished at Heidelberg, where 
Sigel, accompanied by Eichfeld, ar- 
rived on the I'Jth of May. 

The pecuniary allairs of the insur- 
gents were in the most nourishing 
condition. Seven millions of florins 
(about Air>ti0,00o) were found in tlie 
war-cliest, besides two and a half 
millions of paper- money, and large 
sums belonging to other departments of 
tlie ministry. Their stock of arms con- 
sisted of seventy thousand muskets, 
withontreckoniug those of the national 
guard and military. Thcis equipped and 
supplied, they would have been able, 
With a little drill, and if properly 
commanded, to make a long stand 
against the regular forces sent against 
them. By this time, too, the country 
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was fast filling with political refugees 
of all shades of opinion. Italians, 
Swiss, roles, and French were daily 
pouring in ; and the well-known J\Iet- 
ternich, of Mayence celebrity, who 
liad not been heard of since his flight 
from the barricades at h'rankfort, 
again turned up as commander of a 
free, corps. A sketch of his costume 
will give a pretty fair idea of that 
adopted by alt tho'^e who wished to 
dislingnisli themselves as ultra-lib*;- 
rals. He wore a white broad- brimmed 
felt hat, turned iij) on one side, witli a 
largo red feather: a blue hittit or 
smock-frock ; a long cavalry sabre 
swung from his belt, in wliioli were 
stuck a pair of ponderous horse ])i.slols ; 
troopers’ ))Oots, rojichiiig to the middle 
of the tliigli, were garnished v.itli 
i‘iiormoii< sjuirs, and across his biva'-l 
llained a crimson scarf, the badge of 
tlie red rojuiblican. 

Tn order to extend the revolt, and 
to plaee Baden in a .<tate of dj'bauu* 
bc'lbre the governments siiould rejo\ er 
from their panie, the mo-t energetic 
measures >\ ere taken. A decree \mis 
i-sned for anniag the ^\liole male 
))opnlalion, from eiglitcen to thirty 
years of age ; and as in many instance*-; 
tlic |)easantry jn-oved refraetory, a lax 
of fifty llorins per day was laid on all 
ree.nsants, who, when di-^coveivd, were 
lakim by foiee to join the army, 
iiavoaux, 'frulsehler, Frbe, ami 
Frbbjd, the latter tiiat friend of 
llobert Blum, who so narrowly 
escaped the cord when his comjianion 
was sJiot, — made, their apj)earanc.e at 
C.’arlsruhc. They issued a violent 
proclamation agiiinst tlie King of 
Prussia, and, the better to disguise 
their real object, called on all ( ierniany 
to arm in defence of the parliament at 
Frankfort, and the pvovi.sif)nal govern- 
ment of Baden. Fvi‘ry arlilice, no 
matter how disropiitabh*, tliat could 
serve the cause, was uiiscrupuhiusly 
resorted to. Tt was oliicially an- 
nounced that Wiirtcinbcirgandllesse- 
Darrnstadt were only availing a 
fiivourablc opportunity to join the 
movement ; and to further this object, 
a ]mblic meeting (which it was hopeil 
would bring forth the same fruits at 
Darmstadt, as that of Ofieiiburg had 
produced at Carlsnihe) was called by 
the radicals of the Odcnwald. It 
took place at Laudenbneh, a village 
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situated about throe miles within 
the Hessian frontier, and was at- 
tended by iipAvards of six thousand 
armed peasants, and by three or 
four thousand of the 15aden free 
corps. The authorities wore, how- 
ever, Oil the alert; and after a 
fruitless summons to the insurgents 
to quit the territory, the military were 
called out. Bt‘forc orders to fire were 
given, the civil commissary, desirous 
to avoid ollusion of blood, advanced 
alone towards the crowd, endeavour- 
ing to persuade them to retire peace- 
ably. lie was barbarously murd(3red ; 
and the sight of his dead body so 
incensed the Ifcssian soldiers, that 
they rushed forward without wailing 
for the word of command, and with 
one volley put the whole mob of in- 
surgents to flight. 

'I'lic spirit (iispla 3 'ed on this occa- 
sion probably saved the country from 
a blood}^ civil war ; for IukI the rcvolii- 
tionarv inovoincnt passe^l the frontiers 
of 1 laden, at that moment the flame 
would doubt loss have spread to Wur- 
teinberg, and thence not iinprobabW 
to the uholc of Germain', with the 
('•;eeidion perhaps of rrussia. 

'i'o counicract the very unsatisfac- 
tory eilect of the meeting at Laudou- 
bach, it was resolved, by a council 
lield at Carlsruho, that a nold stroke 
should be struck. The Hessians, 
hilherto unsupported b^^ oilier troops, 
could not command any tiling like the 
numerical force of Iladeii, and Sigel 
received orders to cross tlic frontier 
with all his dispo.sable trooi>s. Four 
battalions of the line, with about six 
thousand volunteers, were reviewed at 
Heidelberg before taking the field. 
They w'oro indeed a motley crew ! Tlie 
soldiers, who had helped themselves 
from the stores at Carlsruhc to what- 
«3vor best suited their fancy, appeanal 
oil parade eipiipped accordingly. Sha- 
kos, helmets, caps, greatcoats, frocks, 
full-dress and undress unilbrins, all 
figured ill the same ranks. The so- 
called ofliccrs, ill jiarticular, cut a 
pitifid figure. If the smart uniform 
and epaulette could have disguised 
the clownish recruit, who had perhaps 
figured but a few weeks hi the ranks, 
the license of his conduct would soon 
have betrayed him ; for ofliccrs^ and 
privates, arm iu arm, and excessively 
drunk, might constantly be scon reel- 


ing through the streets. The free 
corps, unwilling to be outdone by the 
regulars, indulged iu all sorts of 
theatrical <lrcsscs, yellow and red 
boots being in great favour ; whilst 
one fellow, claiming no lower rank 
than tliat of colonel, actually rode 
about ill a blouse and white cotton 
drawers, with Hessian boots and 
large gold tassels. 

As it was strongly suspected that 
the soldiers placed little confulence in 
their new leaders, and the free corps, 
many of whom were serving against 
tlicir own wishes, seemed eciuall^' 
unwilling to risk their lives under 
sueh commanders as IHetternich and 
Ihiiiin, (a watchmaker from Wies- 
baden,) all sorts of artifices were 
resorted to, to encourage both regulars 
and irr(‘giilars. Their whole force 
might amount to thirty thousand 
men ; but, by marches and connter- 
marclies, similar to those by which, 
iu a theatre, a few doy.cn of soldiers 
are made to represent thousands, they 
so dazzled tin' eyes of llic ignorant, 
that it was believed their army 
numbered nearly a Jnindred thou- 
sand ineij. The cavalry, in parti- 
cular, wliich were quartered in Heidel- 
berg, were inarched out and in again 
five times in as many days — at each 
appearance being hailed as a fresh 
regiment. Soothsayers and ])rophets 
were al'^o consulted, and intorpreted 
divers passages in holy Avrit as fore- 
telling the defeat of the Prussians, and 
the success of the Army of Free- 
dom.’’ I5ut the trick which, no doubt, 
liad the greatest influence on the 
minds of the poor dnpcil people Avas a 
forged declaration, purporting to bo 
one put forth b}' tlio Hessian troops, 
professing their intention of throAving 
doAvii tliyr arms on the approach of 
their German brothers.*’ 

On the 28th of May, the insur- 
gents, ten thousand in iiumbev, crossed 
the frontier of IIosse-Harmstadt. The 
Hessians, Avith tlirec battalions of 
infaiitrA', a coii])lc of six-pounders, 
and a* squadron of liglit cavahy, 
AA'aited their approach ; and liaA'iiig 
AvitlidraAvn their outposts, (a move- 
ment iiitcrprctAl into a flight by the 
opposite party,) the}' siuKlenl}' opened 
a severe lire on the advancing col- 
umns — driving them back to Wein- 
heim, Avitli a loss of iipAvards of fifiy 
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killed and woimded. The affair com- 
iiienced at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, and by ton at night the whole 
insurgent force arrived pell-mell at 
Heidelberg. Ollieers and dragoons 
led the van, followed by artillery, 
infant ly, baggage-waggons, and free 
corps, mingled together in the utmost 
disorder. 'Fhey had run from AVein- 
heini, a distance of twelve miles, in 
threti hours — driven hy their fears 
only; for the Hessians, too weak 
to take advantage of their victory, 
and content with driving them from 
their own territory, wailed rein- 
forcements before attonij)ting farther 
hostilities. 

This check was a sad damper to the 
ardour of the insurgents. U was neces- 
sary to find some one on whom to tix 
the blame ; and as the dragooiis were 
known to be unfavourable to the new 
onler of things, the ollicial account of 
the affair stated that the eiioiiiy wo\dd 
have been Ihonmghly beaten, had the 
cavalry charged when ordered so to do. 

This Mas the only action fought 
under Sigel's generalship — as a speci- 
men uf Mhich it may l>e mentioned 
tliat the han^i of tlu‘ (iimrds mtiS sejit 
into action at the head of the regi- 
ment, ami lost five men by the lii^t 
volley fired, ^^1latevo^ the reason, 
Sigef M as removed from liis functions 
next tiny, and Kiclifeld, disgusted 
with such an opening to the cam- 
paign, < hanged his place «*f minister 
of war fur a colonelcy in the (iiiards ; 
and, ])Ockeling a iiionih'^’ pay, to«»k 
himself ijuietly olf, and has' never 
])een heard of siin'C. 

As it was noM” evident there could 
be no Jj‘»pes of the Hessians Joining 
the movement, the. tactics w.-ni 
changed, and the most violent abuse 
Mas lavished on them by organs 
of tin: in'ovisiomil government. The 
vilc.^t calumnies Merc resorted to, to 
exasperate the I’aden trooj)S against 
then), such as that they torlurcd and 
massacred their pri.soiier=«, ^ c. 

Sigcl had succeeded Kiclifeld as mi- 
nister of war; and as it mms tolerably 
clear that they possessed no general 
iit to load their army to the field, 
?ire.iro.sIawski was invfted to take the 
ef*aimaTid, A largo xum of money 
M as sent to Jimi in I'aris, and, M'hilc 
waiting his arrival, it was dctcimiincd 
1 0 * act sti-ictly on the defensive. AVith 
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this object the M'holo line of the 
Neckar, from Mannheim to Kbcrhaeli 
and Mosbach, Tvas strongly fortified; 
and the regular troops M ere* withdrawn 
from llastadt, and (H)iiccntrated on 
the Hessian frontier. 

At lengdh the Polish adventurer, 
M’hosc arrival had been so impatiently 
expected, made his appearance at 
Heidelberg. Meiroshiwski, a iiath'o 
of the grand-duchy of Posen, began 
his career as a cailct in the Prussian 
service. In the Polish revolution of 
1882 he played an active part, and 
M'as deeply implicated in the 
concocted at Cracow in IHlfi, M'liicli 
brought such dreadful calamities on 
the unfortunate inhabitants of Oal- 
licia. For the second time he took 
refuge in France, and only returned 
to his native country to Join the out- 
break at i*osen in 1 s 18. There he con- 
trived to get himself into a Prussian 
prison, from which, hoMOvor, he was 
after a lime released. He next lc«l 
the ranks of the Siciliaji insurgent 
and on the submission of the i.-land 
to the N'capolitan troops, had scarcely 
time to gain his old asylum, Fi ance, 
before he M’as called on to aid the 
I’ovolutionists of Iladen. IJo is a 
man of about forty years of ag*', ’‘f 
middle height, slightly Imill, ami, <o 
long as he is on foot, of miliiaiy car- 
riage and a])pcar.‘uu e ; but <orn on 
horseback, riding like a ])osiilion 
rather than a .soldier, tlio olVect i.' not. 

good. His ey(*< are lai’ge and 
])res'5ive, hi.s nosi‘ afjiiiliiie, and the 
loM'cr part of his faec covm’od Mitli a 
lai’go sandy beard, Mdiich descend.s to 
the middle of his breast. Sixty of 
the Duke's horso.s, left, in the .^tables 
at Carlsruhe, Mere .•^ont to mount him 
and his aides-de-camp. J’oles, Swis-s*, 
desperadoes of every description, re- 
ceived commissions, and wci’ii attached 
to tlic staff*, the members of u hich, 
when assembled, M'ero. not unlike a 
gi'oup of masqueraders. Accidoits, 
such as stumbling over their omu 
sabres or their comrades’ .<»pnrs, wore 
of common occuiTciice. Sometimes a 
horse and his rider would be seen roll- 
ing over together ; for, excepting oiio 
gentleman, Vhosc rank 1 could not 
learn, but who liacl figured as rider at 
an equestrian circus that had attended 
the fair, none of the party looked as if 
they had ever mounted ahorse before. 
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The tirst step taken by the govoni- 
3110111, lifter JMciroslawski’s arrival, 
>vas to make a formal treaty of al- 
liance with the provisional govern- 
ment of Klicnish Bavaria, in pursuance 
of one of whose provisions a plentiful 
supply of artillery was sent from the 
fortress of Ilastadt, to furnish the 
army in tliat part of the country. 
That the two governments were in 
constant communication with Ledrii 
Itollin and liis friends, is now an 
authenticated fiict, as well as that 
their chief hopes of success Avere built 
tni the as.sisl anco they expectt‘d to re- 
ceive fr(»ni* Baris. So confidently did 
they anticipate the overthrow, by tlie 
iMontagno iiarty, of the present order 
of tilings in France, that on the very 
morning the attempt took jdace in 
J^aris, placards ivere posted up in 
Carlsruiio, Mannheim, and Heidelberg, 
announcing that the citadel of Stras- 
burg A\as ill the hands of the de- 
inocM’als, who were hastening with 
a hundred thousand men to the as- 
gistauee of Iheir friends in Baden. 

Until the arrival of ^Itdroshiwski, 
Brentano had refused to put in e\e- 
<-ntiou the j-igorous nn*asures urged on 
him by Sir live and hi> ]>arty ; but 
things Avere uoiv eondncloddiileremly. 
Xiimberft of tiersoiis wore cast info 
pri'son Avithout aiiyfoniial acciHaiion. 
One clorgyinaii in particular, tliroAMi 
into a iiiiMn-able diingeim, au<l kr.pt 
fur Averk^ in solitary roiiliin'iiu-ht, 
oiuirely lost liis senses, and, on the 
arrival oi lii.*' liberiittus, the Prussians, 
had to be lidvcn to a lunatic asylum, 
where he still remains. The aaIioIo 
vonnirv was dechxred to be niuler 
martial hiAv, and notice Avas given 
.‘hat anybody expressing dissatisfac- 
aon with the government aaoiiUI be 
.s(‘vereiy piinKlied. No person Avliom 
the malice or ignorance of ihe mob 
might (hoosiMO consider a spy was 
safe : many of the princi]ial .'•hops in 
the tOAMis Averc closed, theprojArielors 
having sent ofl’ or concealed their 
goods, and tied the country. IVrsons 
kiiOAvn to bo inimical to the govern- 
ment Avero. jmnislied for tlicir opinions 
bj’' contributions being levied on their 
]»roper( y, or sf»tdicrs billeted in their 
lioiiscs. Count Obendorf, w ho has a 
chateau in the vicinity of Heidelberg, 
iiad no less than seven hundred and 
tAventy men quartered on him at one 


time. Complaint was unavailing ; 
tyranny and terrorism reigned 
throughout the land. 

In order to glA^e the semblance of 
legality to their proceedings, the elec- 
tions for a new chamber commenced. 
It Avill readily be imagined that none 
but the friends of tho.s(i in poAver pre- 
sented themselves as candidates: the 
deputies AV(*re thereibre, Avitliout ex- 
ce])tion, the intimates or supporters 
of Brentano cV C’o. The first .set of 
the ueAA assembly was to dis.-.olvc the 
Lmidrs-oitsvhuss^ or provisional go- 
vernment, as being too numorbiis a 
body to act Avitli the refjuircd vigour: 
and a dictatorial Iriumvirafe, composed 
of Brentano, 1*cIct, find Cb>egg, Avas 
jipiioiiited in its stead. 

By this time soritm.s dissensions had 
brukon out finiuiig the leading mem- 
bers of the democratic, party. Brcn- 
taiio had fpiarrcUed Avith StruA-e, Avho 
Avas rcrsolved on nothing loss than the 
]»voclamjili(m of tlu* red republic. 
Fimling his friends at Carlsruhc op- 
]MKi*d to this attempt, he called a 
public meeting i«t Mannheim. Here 
again liis ♦Ulbrls Avero uu‘'’uecessful, 
the stihliers e>pecially licing ojiposed 
to doctrines. As the W'nrtemberg 
d«)nul«'s had ahvaA:- figured among 
tJie inu-!| vi«.le!it of the left, or republi- 
can ipavtN . at Frankfort, ami laieevents 
liad Lrivini rUe to the idea that the 
of that cuuiiiry Avore disposed 
to Mippnrt the movement in Baden. 
Fickle r Ava> sent to .^tullgaidt, A\itha 
con^itleraMe sum ofmoiu-y t«» corrupt 
the r^oMit-rs: ami in full exportation of 
the sncee.^s of his mi.’'>ion, billets Avere 
maile out for th.ree thou^'and men. aa ln>, 
it wji'^ -laied, \Aere to arrive in tin* 
fAening at Heidelberg. DisapiniiiU- 
meiil eu'^ued. Tlie \Vuriein!»orgers, 
sati>ried Avith having forced from their 
king a promise to aceept the coiistitu- 
t»ou in 'uqeport ofAvliieh the Badeners 
prote>-ed to \h\ fighting, Avero not in- 
clined to In'ing further i rouble and 
Coiiru.^ion into their country, and 
Ficivler Avas thrown into pri>oii. Thi< 
iinloward event, had the Baden revo- 
lution lasted luuoh loiig(‘r, Avas to have 
produced a terrible Avar betAvoeii the 
tAvo countriet^ 'I'lie. "Whirtemberg 
minister, hoAvover, laughed at the 
insurgent gOA'onmient's absurd and 
impotent threats, and Ficklcr still 
remains in couliiicmeut. * 
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The first week after Mciroslawski’s 
arrival was taken up with preparations 
for opening the campaign on a grand 
scale. Upwards of fifty thousand men 
were collected on the Hessian frontiers, 
from which side it was expected that 
the enemy would make their attack. 
At the same time, the Hessians hav- 
ing been reinforced by troops from 
Mecklenburg, Nassau, Hesse- Casscl, 
and Prussia, prepared to take the field 
ill earnest. Whilst the first division 
of the army, under the command of 
the Prince of Prussia and General 
liirschfcld, entered the Palatinate be- 
tween Kreiitznach and Saarbrncken, 
and advanced to the relief of Germers- 
licirn and Landau ; Meiroslawski was 
held in check by continual feints, made 
along the whole line of the Neckar. 
On the loth of June, a battalion of 
Mecklcnburgers, with a squa<lron of 
Hessian light cavalry, and a couple of 
guns, advanced from Wcinheini as far 
as liadenburg. The village was taken 
at the point of the bayonet ; but, igno- 
rant ol’ tlio immense force of the insur- 
gents, or perhaps from undervaluing 
tJieir courage, tlio troops allowed 
themselves to bo almost surrounded 
by the enemy. With great difllculty 
they succeeded in regaining their ohl 
position ; while the major who com- 
manded the party, and ten privates, 
w ere left in the hands of the rebels. 
The loss on both sides was consider- 
able, but was In some degree com]»eii- 
sated to the Imjicrial trooiis, by two 
companies of the Laden Guards passing 
over to them. This slight success w^as 
boasted of by IMeiroslaw ski as a splen- 
did victory, in the following bulletin: — 

IlEADQIJARTKnS, IlETDELJjr.Rf;, 

“ MUh Jam 1«40. 

Our operations against the advancing 
enemy have been crowned with success. 
Yesterday, our brave army was simulta- 
neously attacked on all sides. 

III Rhenish Bavaria the Prussian a were 
driven back with great loss. At Ladcu- 
hurg, Colonel Sigel cngiiged the enemy, 
who had advanced in front; while a column, 
under the command of the valiant Oborski, 
attacked them in rear. The enemy was 
defeated on all points, and driven back^iii 
the greatest confusion. 

‘•It is only to he revetted that want 
of' cavalry prevented our following and 
completely annihilating them. 

“ Many ]>ridoners were made, and their 
lo'N in arms, ammunition, and baggage, 
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all of which fell into our hands, was con- 
siderable. 

“ Inhabitants of Heidelberg, fear no- 
thing for the future. Continue to pro- 
vide the intrepid army under my com- 
mand with necessaries for continuing the 
campaign so gloriously commenced, and I 
vrill answer for the result. Strict obe- 
dience to my orders is all 1 require from 
you, to prevent the enemy from overrun- 
ning the country. 

“ In commemoration of the victory of 
yesterday, so gloriously robtaiiicd, the 
town of Heidelberg w’ill be illumiiiiited. 
The lights will be left burning till day- 
break, and the becr-hoiiscs will remain 
open the whole night. 

“(Signed) Loris Meiuoslawski, 

“ General-in-Chief of the Army.’' 

This bombastic offiision was follow- 
ed by several otlK'rs i*(|iially falsie and 
ridiculous. The Jbussiaiis had advan- 
ced as fur as Ludwigshafen, opposite 
Maimhciin, without eucoimtoriiig any 
serious resistance. The insurgent army 
in the Pfalz, numbering about twelve 
thousand men, under the command 
of the Polish General Sznnyda, had 
abandoned their intrcnchmeiits almost 
without striking a blow, and, with the 
provisional government, fb‘d to Kniel- 
ingen, from whence they crosseil the 
liiiine into Baden. I1ic only serious 
impediment encountered by the Prus- 
sians Avas at Ludwigsliafeii, which 
suflered iniinensc damagi*. from the 
heavy and constant bombanlinent ko])t 
up from batteries erected at the oppo- 
site town of IMannheiiii. 1'he railway 
station was burned to the ground, and 
the value of property destroyed in tlio 
store-houses alone has been calculated 
at two millions of florins, (.t 170,000.) 
On the 17tli, [.landau and Germers- 
heim were relieved ; and the IViiicc of 
Prussia, with liis whole force concen- 
tratijd before the latter fortress, pre- 
pared to cross the Rhine under the 
protection of its guns. 

Having thus fully accomplished the 
first part of his arduous undertaking, 
by rc-establishiiig order in the Pfalz, 
the Prince of Prussia prepared to ef- 
fect a junction with the second and 
third divisions of tlie army, under tho 
command of General Von Gnibcn, and 
Pouckcr, the former of whom had 
again advanced to Ladenbiirg, on the 
right bank of the Neckar. Meiroslaw- 
ski, in the mean time, remained totally 
inactive from the 15tli to the 20th inst. 
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Upwards of fifty thousand men had 
been reviewed by him in Heidelberg 
and its vicinity ; besides this, the twelve 
thousand Bavarian insurgents, under 
the command of Sznayda, were in the 
neigliboiirhood of Bruchsal ; and with 
such a force, anything like a deter- 
mined resistance would have compel- 
led the Prussians to purchase victory 
by a licavy loss. Whatever may be 
his reputation for talent, Meiroslawski 
showed but little skill as a general 
during his short command in Baden, 
instead of opposing the crossing of the 
Rhine by the rriissians, whicli, with so 
large a force, and fifty-four pieces of 
vroll-servod artillery, he might easily 
have done, the Prince of Prussia, with 
a division of fifteen thousand men, was 
allowed to obtain a secure tooling in 
liis rear, almost unopposed. 

From this moment the position of 
the insurgents became critical in the 
extreme. The line, of the Xcckar was 
occaiiued on Ihi*. right bank by the 
second and third divisions of the army, 
<M)mprisiug upwards of thirty tliousaml 
men. Altiioiigh hitherto held in che<*k 
l)y the strong iiilrcnchments that had 
been thrown uj>, they might still ad- 
vance in front ; whilst tlie high road 
to Ra^tadt was eifoctually cal oil’ by 
the 1 Vince of Prussia, whose head- 
<inariers were now at Phillip>biirg. 

The Rhine had been crossed by the 
rrus.siaii.s (m the i;0th, and on the 
(; veiling of that day ]Mciro.sl:iw.skl, for 
the first time, sliowed a disposition to 
move from Ids comfortable cjuailers 
at the Prince Carl hotel in Heidelberg. 
(Jollextiiig all his force, (with the ex- 
ception of three or four thousand men, 
wlio were left in the intreiicliments 
before Ladenburg and on the line of 
the Neckar,) he left Heidelberg to 
drive the Prussians,” as he announced, 
“ into the Rliine,” and ellect a junc- 
tion with Sznayda\s corps in the 
neighbourhood of Caiisrulic. The 
plan was a bolil one; but Meiros- 
lanskl ought to liave known bettor 
than to attempt its excculiou with 
the undisciplined force he command- 
ed. lie, however, appears to have 
entertained no doubt of the result; 
for the commissai'iat, baggage, and 
even the military chest were sent for- 
ward, ho himself following in a 
carriage and four. 

Eaily on the morning of the 21st the 
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action commenced, and Meiroslawski 
found tohis cost that six thousand well- 
disciplined Prussians were more than 
a match for bis whole army. At ten 
o'clock on the same morning a pro- 
clamation was issued at Heidelberg 
by Struve, stating “ that the Prussians 
were beaten on all points, that their 
retreat to the Rhine was cut olT, and 
that ten thousand prisoners would bo 
sent to Heidelberg in the evening. The 
loss on Ihe side of the Army of 
Freedom” w’as eiglit slightly hurt, and 
two severely wounded — no killed ! 

In spite of the obvious absurdity of 
this ])rocIamation, most of the towns- 
people believed it ; and it was not till 
two o’clock ill the afternoon that their 
e3'e3 were opened to the deception 
practised on them, by the arrival of 
between thirty and foVty cart-loads of 
W'ounded insurgents. Before nightfall, 
u])wurds of three liiiiidred sulferiiig 
wretches filled the hospitals. Crowds 
of fugitives llockcd into the tOAvn. and 
every jiiipearance of discipline was at 
an end. It seems that, on the approach 
of the emuny, the Prussian advanced 
guard, eon)pos(‘il of one battalion only, 
retired till they drew the insurgents 
into the very centre of their lino, 
A\ hich lay concealed in the neighbour- 
hood of Waghelisol. This movement 
was Interpreted into a ilight by^Ieiros- 
lawski ; a halt Avas called : and Avhilst 
lie Avas refreshing himself at a road- 
side inn, and hi< troops aa'Cio in ima- 
gination SAvallowing dozens of Pnis- 
sians Avilh every fresh glass of beer, 
they .sudden ly found themselA-es al- 
most surroiinded by the royal forces. 
At the very first volh'v fired by the 
Pru.ssiaiis, many of the J3ad(*n lioroes 
threw down tlicii* arms, and took to 
their heels ; the artillery and baggage 
waggons, Avhich wore, most unaccount- 
ably ill advance, faced about, and 
drove through the ranks at full speed, 
overthrowing and cnishing Avhole 
companies of insurgents. The panic 
soon became general: dragoons, in- 
fantry, baggage-Avaggons, and artil- 
lery,’got mingled together in the most 
inextricable confusion, and those avIio 
could, tied to^he Avoods for safety. 
The approach of night prcA^ented the 
Prince of Prussia from following up 
his victory, but he established his 
headquarters at Langenbruken, witfi- 
iu nine miles of the town. 
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Whilst the hopes of the insurgents 
received a deathblow in this quarter, 
General Pcucker had pushed with his 
division through the Odeiiwald, aud, 
after some iiisignillcant skirmishiiig 
at Hirschhorn, crossed the Neckar in 
the vicinity of Zwingenberg, with the 
intention of advancing on Sinshoiin, 
and cutting off the retreat of the re- 
bels in that direction, ^'^on Griiben, 
who, on account of the bridges at La- 
denburg, Mannheim, aud Heidelberg, 
being undermined, was unwilling to 
cross the Neckar, sent a small recon- 
noitring party over the hills, aud, to 
the great consternation of the inhabi- 
tants, the rriissiaus suddenly made 
their appearance on the heights above 
the village of Neuenhciin, thus com- 
manding the town of Heiileibcrg. 
Four hundred of the foreign legion 
immediately sallied over tlie bridge, 
and, posting themselves in some bouses 
on that side of the river, kept up a 
desperate liring, though the enemy 
W'ere too far above Ihcir lieads f<»r 
their bullets to take eftect. The Frus- 
sians hn* some time looked on witli 
iiidifVoreucc, but, before retiring, they 
gave the iiisurgcuts a taste of what 
their newly - invented ^ z n^d-ntuh ! 
muskets could accomplish. Out of 
four shots tired, at a tlistance of full 
tiftcen hundred yards, two look elleet : 
the one killing an insurgent on the 
bridge, and the otluir wounding one of 
the free corps in the town. 

To return to ]Meiro.slaAvslvr,s army. 
After those who iiad been fori unate 
enough to reach TIeidolberg iiad lakcn 
a few Jiours’ rest and rcfjeslinieiil, the 
entire mass moved off in the direclion 
of SinsJieim, their only hope of escape 
living to pass that town before the 
arrival of General reiickcr ^ division. 
Thousands had tlirowii away their 
arms and fled : aud most of the soldiers, 
anxious to escape another collision 
with the rrussians, threw ofl* their 
uniforms and concealed iJicmsolves in 
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the woods. One-half of the rebels 
were disbanded, or had been taken 
prisoners; and Meiroslawski, with the 
remnant, made all speed to quit the 
town. Every Jiorse in the iicighbour- 
liood was put into requisition to aid 
them ill their flight, aud the wiiolo 
gang of civil authorities, headed by 
Struve and his wife in a carriage, 
(well filled with plunder,) followed tlie 
great body of fugitives. The intrench - 
nients at Ladenburg, i^c., were ab«nu- 
doiied, and by 7 o’clock on the evening 
of the 22(1, the town of Heidelberg 
was once more left to the )»eaceabh* 
possession of its tciTilied inlialnlaiils. 
I’lie foreign legion, c.oinpo'^ed of J*olcs, 
Italians, Swiss, French — in shorl, llie 
refuse of all nations — were the last to 
leave ; nor did they do so, till they 
had help‘‘d themsidve.s !•» whatever 
they could eouveniently carry oil’ : 
indeed, the near vicinity of the Frus- 
sians ahuu* the complete 

plunder of the U‘Wii. During the 
night, the bet lev disposed citizens re- 
moved the powder that, iindennined 
the bridge, and a deputation W'as .'.eiil 
to inform (icueral son fir.lbou that lie 
could advance without impediimmt. 
At d o'clock on the morning of the 
2:»d, to the great ji>y of (;v(*ry re.spect- 
able iiiliabitant of I ieidelbcrg, he made 
hi'< emtry into the town. .^Ianuheim 
had also been taken pos>es.‘.ioii (if 
without firing a .sh»)t, aud the coni- 
iiiunicalion betwciii the lirst and >«•- 
com! <livisioiis of the royal army wa.- 
now- open. 

Aftei h•a^illg Heidelberg, AFciro.*,- 
lawski siieeeeded in once more uniting 
.about iifieen thoiisaud of the fugitive.-, 
under hi.s banner, (ieneral l^euckei 's 
attempt to intercept him at Sinsheiini 
had failed, the insurgent gemeral Jiav- 
ing reacnc.d it two hours before liim. 
Taking to tlm Jiills, lie got out ill rear 
of the I’riuce of Frnssiii’s divisi^ui, 
and joliKul his force to that, of Szuayda, 
w’hich w'as before Carlsruhe. Jtobbery 
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* The advantages of this new inyenlion (of wliieh the Fni.ssian.s have now r)0,n()0 
ill use) are the Increased rapidity of loading, extent of range, and precision of aim. 
A tlioroughly drilled soldier can fire from cigiit to ten rounds in a minute, whilst with 
a common percussion gun three times is con.sidere«l good practice. Neither ramrod 
ndr ( ap is re<j aired ; the cartridge, which i.s placed in the gun by opening the brcecli, 
contains a fulminating powder, which is pierced by the simple action of pulling the 
trjggcr; and the charge of powder being ignited in front, instead of from bebiiiJ, (as 
in the compion musket,) the entire force of powder is exploded at once. The ba^rel^% 
«are rifled, and spits or pointed bullets are used. 
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and plunder marked the entire line of 
march. Wine and provisions that 
could not be carried off, were wanton- 
ly destroyed, and the iiiha])itants of 
the villages traversed by this undis- 
ciplined horde, will long have rcjison 
to remcmlKir the passage of the self- 
styled ‘‘ Army of Freedom.’' 

At ITpsdal, Durlach, and Briichsal, 
the rebels made a more energetic re- 
sistance than tliey had yet done; and 
it was not without a hard struggle, and 
great loss on both sid(‘s, that the 
Ih'ince of Prussia, at the head of the 
three divisions of Ids army. ( now uni ted, 
and numbering n]>wiirds of forty 
thousand men,) enttTod Carlsrnhc on 
the 2.)tlj of June. Ou tlie ajiproach 
ol' the Prussians, the provisional gov- 
eriinicnt, the moinbers of the chamber, 
and the civil iinthorities of every des- 
cription, having emptied th(5 treasury, 
and carried oil* all the public inom^y 
on Avldcli they could lay tlieir hands, 
nindv' their e.-cape to j<»iu the remains 
of the Hump parliament, who, since 
they had been kicked out <»r Wiirtem- 
biirg, had <*>tablished thomM*lve< at 
I reibiirg. 

After a rest of tno days in the 
capital of linden, the Pnissiaii army 
uas again ]nit in motion to attack the 
insiirgonts, now <trongly intrenched 
‘.dong the valley of the ^lurg* the 
narrowest part of the duchy, ()wing 
to flu* nnnn*rous and well-served ar- 
lillery of the insurgent.'^, it was not 
v/ithoiit se\«M’e tigiitiuLi, and great 
sacrillce of life lat i]ie\ were dri\eu 
from their posithnis. Another disor- 
derly flight sncceetled ; and by the 
.‘iMllI of the month, the l*rn.ssiaiis 
were in ipdnd pMssessiou of Cadeii- 
Jlailen, (h)S, OtVenburg, anvl Keld, 
besides having completely snrrumided 
llastadt, and cut <dV every hope of 
retreat from that h»rtre>s. 'Phe iv- 
maiudor of Mein^shiwski's foreo wa& 
tmtircly dispersed, the greater nnm* 
ber being capliirctl, t)r escai>ing in 
small parties into France or Swit- 
zerland. A few liitndreils only re- 
mained ill Fivibtirg, under tlie com- 
mand of Sigel. &L‘iroslawskL tO(»k 
refuge in Basle, iiuving held the com- 
mand of the Baden forces exactly 
three weeks ; ami Brontaiio, after 
having remained just long onongh to 
be abused and threatened by his own 
party, made ld.s escape with most of 


the other revolutionary leaders into 
Switzerland, from which he issued the 
following jnstilication of his conduct. 
As the document contains a tolerably 
faithful sketch of the revolution, with 
the opinion of one who may certainly 
be considered as an unprejudiced 
judge, we give it in full : — 

To THE Proru-: ov Baden. 

Fellow-citizens ! Before leaving tlio 
toAvn of Freiburg and tlie duchy of Baden, 
on the night of the *28th June, I informed 
tlio president of the constitutional as.-em- 
bly that it was my intention to justify my 
conduct towards the people of Baden, but 
not towards an assembly that had treated 
me with outrage. If 1 did not do this at 
the time 1 left the country for which I 
ha\c acted all through with a clear con- 
fcienco, and from which I U'as driven by 
a lyraiinical and s(dfi-5li party, it was 
because 1 wished to see what this party 
would say against the abs(?iit. To-day I 
have seen their accusation, anil no longer 
delay my defence, in order that you may 
jiulge whether I have merited the title of 
traitor ; or whether the people's cause — 
the cause of freedom, for which your son-, 
your brother^, have ble<l — can prosper in 
the hamis of nwii who only -eek to hide 
per-iunal I’owardiee by barbaiity, mental 
incapacity by lior', and low solfishne^ss by 
hypocrisy. 

FelloNV-citi/A'iic ! Since the month of 
Fibruary 1 have -Jlraiucd every ner\e in 
the cau-'o of freedom. Since the month 
of I'ebruary. ! have saoriticed my own 
aUairs to tlie defence of per-ccuted repub- 
licans 1 have willingly s'tood up for all 
who claimed myasti^tauce : and let any say 
if I have been riimhursed one kreui/er of 
the Imudivds I lla^e expeiuK'd. Fellow- 
eiii/en.' ! 1 am loath to eall to mind the 
.-acrilices I lune maih- ; but a handful ol 
iia'tt are shamele.-s enough to eall me 
traitor ; .n handful of men, partly those 
ill whose defeiiec T di-interesloilly strained 
every nerve, would have me brought 
to ‘ well-depcrved punishment ; ’ these 
inoii, >vhose sole merit consists in tending 
to bring discredit ou freedom’s oaii-o, 
through their incapacity, b.arbarity, ami 
lervorisiii ; and whose unheard-of extr.i- 
vagaiieo lias brought .is to the brink of 
ruin. 

“ T did not return home after Fickler's 
trial. The exertion 1 had used in his de- 
fence had injured^ny health, and 1 went 
for medical advice to Baden-Baden. On 
the I Ith of May, I Avas fetched from my 
bed ; but, in Mpite of bodily weakness, I was 
unwilling to remain behind. 1 wished 
sec the cause of freedom free from all dirty 
machinations. I wished to prevent the. 
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holy cause from falling into disrepute 
through disgraceful traffic ; I wished to 
keep order, and to protect life and pro- 
perty. For some time 1 was enabled to 
effect this : I endeavoured to prevent 
injustice of all kinds, and in every place, 
and whenever 1 was called on ; 1 strove 
to protect the innocent against force, 
and to prove that even the complete over- 
throw of the government could be accom- 
plished without allowing anarchy to reign 
in its stead. 

Fellow-citizens ! However my con- 
duct as a revolutionist may he judged, 1 
have a clear conscience. Not a deed of 
injustice can ho laid to my door : not a 
kreutzer of your money have I allowed to 
he siiiiandorcd, not a liellor has gone into 
iny pocket ! lint this I must sa.y, you 
will bo astonislied, if ever you see the ae- 
counts, to find how your money has heen 
wa>ted, and liow few there were wlio 
sacrificed anything to the lioly cause of 
the people, and how many took care to 
ho well paid out of the national cotters 
for every service rendered. 

No sooner had the revolution broken 
out than hundreds of adveuturer-j.Mvariiied 
into the land, with boasts of having snf- 
fercMl in freedom’s cause ; they claimed 
tlnir reward in Iiard cash from yonr 
<'O.Tei>. There was no cro.-sing the street •; 
of (’arlsrnho for the erowd.'^ of uniformed, 
sabre-eaiTying clerks ; and whiKt this 
herd of idlers revelled on your money, 
your half famished sons wore exposing 
their breasts to the bullets of the enemy 
in freedom’s cause. i>ut whoever set 
himself to o])po.-e this order of things 
was pro^dainiod to be a mean and narrow’- 
iiiiiuled citizen ; whoever show ed a di .- 
inclination to poi>ccute Ins political ail- 
versary it la w’.'i'i a n' tc- 

or a traitor. 

“ At the head of tliis i>arty w'as .Struve, 
tlic man whose i)art I look before the tri- 
bunal at Freiburg — not as a legal adviser, 
but as a friend ; the man whone ahsunl 
idaii for giving the ministers HaUiric.-^ of 
f ix thousand iloriiis ; of sending amba;- 
sadoTrf to Rome and Venice, and agents to 
St relersburg and Hungary, I overruled ; 
tlie man whose endeavonr to give every 
.situation to wdiicli a good salary w\hs at- 
tached to foreign ad venturers, -was effectu- 
ally opposed by me. Thismaii, de.*«pised for 
Ids peraOnal cowardice, whose disnii.-F?il 
from the provisional govcriitiicnt was de- 
manded by the entire army- this man, in- 
stead of supporting andTstrcngtlicuing the 
government as he promised, tried, because 
hiia ambitiuas views found no encourage- 
ment, and with the assistance of foreign 
s»d venturers, to overthrow' me ; and when 
1 showed him the force that was drawn up 
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ready to oppose him, lie took refuge in 
base lies, and had not even sufficient 
courage to go home, till I, wlioni he had 
juht tried to overthrow, protected him 
with my own body to his house. 

“ The people had chosen bctw'cen ns, for 
at the elections he had been first thrown 
out, and he only obtained three tlioiisaiul 
votes as a suh'^titnte, whilst I had bccji 
elected by seven thousand voices. 

I had placed all my hopes in the Con- 
stitutional Assembly. 1 tlionglit that men 
elected by the free choice of the people 
would duly support my honest endea- 
vours. 1 wa.s mistaken. An assembly, 
the majority of whose members were 
mere miiters, iotnlly iiu’apable of ful- 
filling the ta.-k imposed on them, and 
who .nought to eouceal their ignorance 
by i>roposiiig revolutionary mcaMires 
which were carried one day, to he re- 
voked as impracticable the iiexL - av.*! i 
the remkof Ihtf ek‘<'tIoii. That I should 
prove ri thorn in the sides of sneh iiii'ii 
Avas clear; and as it Avas not in their 
poAAer to g< t lid of me, they songlit to 
make me a poAA'erh'S'^ tool, by treating a 
Ihree-headcd dicta tuivdi ip, with the evi- 
dent intention of making u«c of my name, 
Avliilst holding me in check by the oilier 
tAA'o dictators. Although Mich a .Situation 
might he undignified, .-till, from love ( f 
the cause, 1 determined to accept it. I 
scarcely ever saw my colleagues in Carl - 
riihc, as they foiiiid it more agreeable to 
run after the army. No reports from the 
scat of w^ar eAer reaehed me; and yet ih*‘ 
a‘'<cmblj (leinanded from me, as being th,i 
only one pre.-.eiil, aceimnt.s of Avhat J Jiad 
received no rejiort of. AH rc.-^ponsihiliiy 
AA\'i.i iliroAvii cm my sliouldors. If tie* 
minister c»f war neglected to su]/ply the 
army Avith arms or ammunition, the fault 
Avas mine ; if the minister of finain e 
wanted money, J Avas to blame; and if the 
army Avas beaten, my Avant of energy Avas 
the cause of it! 

“TJiu.sAva.s I abandoned at t'arl.’TuIie 
in the last most daiigorous day.^, and left 
Avilh a Set of deputies avIio, for the ino^t 
part, had not even sufficient courage to 
sleep ill the capital. Aly co-dictator.s 
found it more convenient to play the ea>ier 
part of mock heroes with llio army. 
Thousands can hear witne.ss that 1 shrunk 
from no Avork, lioAA'ovcr trivial; but .1 can 
prove to mofit of these pot-valiant lieroc.*', 
that they put olf the most urgent iiiotiou.s 
a:) Miot pressing,’ wliibst they clung to 
others that were of no importance, merely 
because they carried them out of all dan- 
ger at the national expense. 

“ In Offenhurg avc were joined by the 
newly-elected member Gustavus Strinc, 
who immediately demanded xny dismissal 
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from tlic government. On being told that 
this was impossible, lie next wished me 
tu be taken from the dictatorship, and to 
be given one of the minister’s places, lie 
talked of the want of energy displayed by 
the government, called it liitlc butter than 
treason, and tried to learn from my friends 
what plans 1 intended to adopt, lie de- 
manded that the fugitives from the Pfalz 
should be placed in office, thougli, Ood 
knows, we owed them nothing, iinlignant 
at such conduct, 1 took no part in the 
.•‘Ocrct council held at Pieiburg, although 
I informed several of the deputies of my 
intention to resign, unless I ivceived full 
siitisfaclion for llie machination- of 
Stni ve. 

“ The fiiht public meeting (»f the a-.- ein- 
))ly took place on llic evening of the ‘Jtitli 
^fuiio, when iStruve brought forward the 
lol lowing motion: - 

*• * That every effort at negotiation witli 
iho enoiiiy be con..- id ..‘re I ainl inini.‘'-hed as 
Jdgh treason.’ Com idering what had before 
l.iken plaee,l could not do less than upimse 
the motion, which 1 did on the grounds 
r.i.it, as siicli negotiations could only x>ro- 
e ‘d from the go\ erument, the motion was 
tantamount to a vote of want of cunlidencc. 
In spite of lhi*i declaration on my part, 
the motion wa.'» carried by twciily-eighl 
agaiii.'^t Ul’teen votes, and the conte-t 
betwcoii Struve and HreMitano was decided 
in favour <»r the toriiier. Altliough some 
few of the doputie-< declared their vote not 
to imply want of eoiifideiiec, the a^-eiubly 
di<l not, in that capacity, e.vprc>.s such an 
Opinion. If they did, 1 call on them to 
protlucc the notes of such a resolution 
Iniving been carried; and if they fail to do 
so, J brand them witJj tlie name of infa- 
mous liars. After tljis, I did Avhat all 
honourable men wtnild have done -1 re- 
signed. Who, 1 ask, wa.*’ to prevent my 
tbdiig so; and why am 1 to be branded 
witli the name of traitor J 1 langli tho.-o 
fvuds to scorn who imagine they coiibl 
prevent freedom of action in a man who, 
having been shaiiiel'ully ill-u>ed, chose to 
withdraw from pul.dic life. 

“ J do not fear impdry, and demand 
from the national a.wml'ly that the rcMilt 
of their investigation he made public, as 
it can only tcniiinate in victory for me 
and destruction to my adversaries. Wliy 
did thi.s same a.‘«.scmbly keep secret the fact 
that, oil the 2nth of June, they decided to 
send me a deputation the next morning, in 
order to beg I would remain in power — 
1 the traitor, I who was to be brought 
to ‘ well -merited pnnislimcnt !’ It was 
easy to foresee the personal danger 1 was 
exposed to if I refused, and 1 therefore 
preferred seeking ipiiet and repose in 
Switzerland, to enjt»yd'g the rags! of free- 


€lom emitted under Struve’s dictatorship 
in Baden. 

“I am to be called to account! My 
acts are open to the w’orld. No money 
ever came under my siiperiiitciidencc — 
this was taken care of by men who had 
been employed in the department for 
years. My .salary as head of the govern- 
ment was three florins per day, and I 
have paid all travelling expenses out ot 
my own pocket. But if those are to be 
called to account who had charge of the 
public money, and became my enemies 
bccan.-jc I u'ould not have it squandered, 
then, j)cople of Hadcii! you will open }our 
eyes with a>loiii.shmeiit; tlien, brave com- 
bataiitf?, yon will learn that, wliil.-t y.ju 
fasted, others feasted! 

The people of Baden will not be thank- 
ful for a * Slriivc government,’ but they 
will have to .support it ; and over the 
grave of ficedoni, over the gravc.-^of their 
children, will they learn lo know those who 
Were their friends and those who only 
nought for self-aggrandi-cmeiit and 
tyranny! 

“ Aii'l \vhcii the time come.: that the 
p»'oplo are in want of me again, my ear 
will not be deaf lo the call! But I will 
110 ver serve a government t»f tyrants, who 
can only ket p in power by adopting mea- 
.-iircs that we have learned to despise, a.s 
vorthy of a Windischgrdtz or a Wrangol! 

*• Fellow -citizens! 1 have not entered 
into detail.'^. I have only drawn a gene- 
ral .-ketch, which it will require time to 
till up. Accused of treason by the princes, 
:u*cnaed of treason by the deputies of 
V'rciburg. I leave yon to decide whether 
1 have mcriied the title. 

*• /'I •it'rihalt'ii h I >1 f’li'fy/nt-ist >», 

1 ./."V. Jt-'m. 

Lul ls BiimMANo.’’ 

At this time of writing, Uastadt .still 
remains in possession of two or three 
thousand insurgents; but, almost witli- 
out provisions, and deprived of all 
lu»pcs of assistance, the fortrcs.s may 
be daily expeetod to svirrcuder. Sueh 
is the termination of an insnrroction 
of seven weeks’ duration, which is eal- 
eulated to have cost the country thirty 
miHion.s of llorins and four thousand 
lives. There is no denying that, at 
one time, it assinned a most tbrmidablc 
a<pe.et ; and had the people, of WUr- 
teiiiburg giveii it tlic support its 
leatlcrs conlineiilly expected from 
them, it might, aided by the discon- 
tent that undoubtedly prevails in 
many other parts of Germany, Igiig 
have batHcd the clVorts of Prussia to 
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put it down. Yet there ai’e few per- 
: 5 cms, even among those who witnessed 
the outbreak from its comracucement, 
who can tell what was the object of 
its promoters, unless ])lim(lcr and per- 
sonal aggrandisement bo assigned as 
tlieir incentives. Their professed mo- 
tive was to support the union of (tcr- 
many in one empire ; but, as the ( '\ rand- 
duke of 13adcn had alrctady taken the 
oath to obey and defend the constitu- 
tion framed at Frankfort, there was 
not the slightest pretext for upsetting 
his government. It is certain that 
the republicans played a most active' 
part in the alfair — their intention no 
doubt being, as soon as tiny found 
themselves victorious under the banner 
of the empire, to hoist a democratic flag 
of their own. Many who wore not 
inclined to go so far, joined tlieiii upon 
doubts of tlie fair intentions of the 
Germanic princes towards their sub- 
jects. iSoine were perhap-^ glad of 
any sort of change, other turbulent 


spirits were anxious for a row, but, 
from first to last, none seem to have 
had any cleai*ly defined object, or 
anything to offer in extenuation of 
sucli waste of blood and treasure. 
Tlie next striking circumstance is the 
evident incapacity of tin; chiefs, civil 
and military. Throughout tlie alfair, 
we do not see one proof of superior 
ialcnl, or asinglein't of daring courage. 
The only useful reflection it alfords is 
one that is pcrhajis worthy the atten- 
tion of the rulers of Germany. Last 
year, Struve's attcmjit to revolutionise 
tin; country was principally supported 
hy ignorant pcasiints, mad students, 
and a ivw ultra-liberals and republi- 
cans, and ii was iu great measure put 
down by the si»ldicrs of Tladcn. This 
year, a. great ])roportion of the ciiiV.ens 
iu the principal towns Avere openly in 
favour of t lie movement, amluearly the 
Avhule Baden army joined the revolt. 

lllilDKLlIKlU;, loth Jtffh iota. 
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LAMAKTINK’s REVULCTION OF 1818. 


So completely was the ortliiiaiy 
framework of European society bro- 
ken up in France by the Revolution 
of 1789, that tlic leaders of every 
^n*cat political movement, since that 
time, have sprung from an entirely 
{liderent class of society from wdiat 
they were before that osvut. 'fhe old 
territorial noblesse no longer apjjoar 
as the leaders jn action, or the rulers 
of thought. 'fh(‘ time has gone by 
when an Admiral de Coligny, or a 
Henry of Jh'*ani, ^tood thrtli* as the 
chiefs of the Reformed nioveinont : 
a Due d’Orlcans no longer heads the 
<lefection of the nobles fnnn the 
throne, or a Mirabeaii roiis** a resisl- 
anee to the mandates of the sove- 
reign. Xot only the powers of the 
sword, not only the ])olilieal lead of 
the people, but the. <lirectivm of their 
thoughts, has pa.’>sod from the old no- 
bility. Tin* confiscation of their ])ro- 
l>erly lias destroyed their eoij a‘iiuence, 
the disjiersion of their fnmili(*s mined 
tiieir inlliienee. A\*ither coJlcclively 
m»r iiulividually can they now lead 
the peujile. 'file revolution of lN»*J, 
begun by 'I'hiers and the writer^ in 
the \(tti(w/ff ne>vspai)er, nas carricil 
out by Lalitte the great banker. 
That of ISIS, springing from the co- 
lumns of the lufomw and the lAwo- 
vrutir l\trififfut.^ so(»n fell under tiie 
lead of M. Alarrast the journalist, and 
aM. Lamartine the romaneer and poe,t. 
And now the latt(»r of these authors 
has conic forth, not only as the leader 
but as the historian of the movement, 
liikc Ciesar, he appears as the an- 
nalist of liis own exploits: like him, 
he un doubt Hatters liimself he can 
say, ‘‘ I came, 1 saw, 1 coiiquercil.'’ 

Tlie rea.son is, that mankind cannot 
exist even for a day but under the. 
lead of a few. Self-government is 
the dream of the enthusiast, the vision 
of the inexperienced: oligarchy is the 
history of man. In vain are institu- 
tions popularised, nobles destroyed, 
masses elevated, education ditfused, 
self-government ostablisIie<l : all tliat 
will not alter the character of man ; 
it will not quality the multitude for 
self-direction ; it will not obviate that 
first of necessities to mankind — the 


nrcessHt/ of heintj fjoverned. What is 
the first act of every assembly of men 
associated together for any "purpose, 
■social, political, or charitable? To 
nominate a committee by whom their 
common affairs arc to be regulated. 
What is the first act of that commit- 
tee? I'o nominate a .sub- committee 
of two or three, in whom the dirc*c- 
tioii of affairs is practically to be 
ve.^ted. JJegin, if you plea.se, with 
univci^al .suffrage: call .six millions 
of electors to the poll, as in Fj-ance 
at this lime, or four millions, as in 
America -the sway of two or three, 
ultimately of one, is not the less ine- 
vitable. Not niih' doc.s the huge mass 
ultimately fall under the direction of 
one or two leading characters, but 
from the vm-y fir<t it is swaj'ed by 
tlicir impulsion. Tlie millions rc]>eat 
the thoughts of two vy three journals, 
they elaborate tlic ideas of two or 
throe, men. AVhat is the origin of the 
wdiole free-trade principles which have 
totally airoreil tin* pi>Jiey, and iwobably 
shi»rtc!ied the existence, of the Briti>U 
empire ? d'lie ideas of Adam Smith, 
nurtured in the solitude of Kirkakh'. 
Would yon learn w hat are the opi- 
nions g(*nerally prevalent in the 
urban circles in Lngland, in whom 
political power is ]>ractically vested, 
on \\'ednesday or d'hursday ? Read 
the loading articles of the Timts on 
Monday or Tuesday. The more men 
are odneated, the more that instruc- 
tion is diffused, the more widely that 
journals are read, the more vehement 
the political excitement that prevails, 
the more is the sway of this oligarchy 
established, for the greater is the apti- 
tude of the general mind to receive the 
impulse cominunicated to it by the 
leaders of thought. The nation, in 
such circumstances, becomes a vast 
clectric-machine, which vibrates with 
(he slightest movement of the central 
battery. ^ 

Lamartine, as an author, can never 
be mentioned without the highest 
respect. Th^ impress of genius is to 
be seen in all his w'orks: natare*iias 
marked him for one of the leaders of 
thought. A mind naturally ardent 
and enthusiastic, has been nurtured 
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by travel, enriched by reflection, 
chastened by sutVoring. "ills descrip- 
tive powers are of the very highest 
order. We have already done jus- 
tice, and not more than justice, to the 
extreme beauty of his (h*scriptious of 
Oriental scenery.^ They arc the 
finest in the Frcncli, second to none 
in the English language. His mind 
is (essentially poetical. ^lany of his 
eirusions in verse arc touching and 
beautiful, though the^'^ do not possess 
the extpiisite grace and delicate ex- 
pression of Berangcr. But his prose 
is 'poetry itself : so deeply is his mind 
iinbucd with poetical images — so sen- 
sitive is his taste to the grand and 
the beautiful — so enthusiastic is ids 
admiration of the elevated, wliether 
in nature or art, that he cannot treat 
(•veil an ordinary subject nithom 
tinging it with tlie C(»lonrs of romance. 

From this peeuliar texture of La- 
martine’s mind arises both the excel- 
lences and defects of his historic.al 
compositions. He has all the rouuiu- 
tic and poetical, but few of the intel- 
lectual qualities of an historian. 
Einiiientiy dramatic in his description 
of (n eiit, powerful in the delineation 
of character, elevated in feeling, 
generous in sentiment, lofty in specu- 
lation — lie is yet destitute* of the 
sober judgment and rational views 
■which are the only solid foundation 
for either general utility or durable 
fame in historical composition. lie 
lias the conceptions of genius and the 
fire of poetry in hi.s narrative, but 
little good sense, and still less of 
practical acquaintance with mankind. 
That is his great defect, and it is a 
defect so serious that it will probably, 
in the end, deprive his historical works 
of the i)lace in general estimation to 
which, trom the beauty of their com- 
position and the rich veins of ro- 
mance with wdiich they abound, they 
arc justly entitled. These imagina- 
tive qualities arc invaluable additions 
to the sterling qualities of truth, 
judgment, and trust- wortliincss ; but 
they cai^ never supply their place. 
They arc the colouring of history ; 
tlKjy give infinite grace to its compo- 
sition ; they deck it oifk with all the 
charm.:) of light and sliade : but they 
can never make up for the want of 


accurate drawing from nature, and a 
faithful delineation of objects as the*}'- 
really exist in the world around ns. 
Nay, an undue prt*poiiderancc of the 
imaginative qualities in an historian, 
if not accompanied by a scrnpnloiis 
regard to truth, tends rather to lessen 
the weight due to his narrative, by 
inspiring a constant dread that he is 
citlicr passing olf imaginary scenes 
for real events, or colouring reality so 
higlily that it is little better than fic- 
tion. This is more especially the 
case w'ith awTiter such as Lamartine, 
whose llioiights are so vivid and style 
so poetical, that, even when lie is 
describing events in theniHelvos per- 
fectly true, his narrative is so embel- 
ii.shed that it assmues the character 
of romance, and is distnisU^d from a 
susj)icion that it is a mere creation of 
the imagination. 

In addition to this, tliere is a capital 
doliciency in Lamartiiic‘s historical 
works, f(»r which no fpialities (»f stylo 
or pow er of composition, how' brilliant 
soever, can compensate*, ; and w hich, 
if not supplied in >ome future editions, 
w'ill go far to deprive them of all 
credit or authority with future times. 
This is the, mthr n'nnt of all authori- 
(if a or rv/vrcucefi^ either at the bottom 
(*f the page or at the end of the w’ork. 
Jn tlie eight voliim(‘s of the Uistorif of 
the GirondtHts^ and the fiair on the 
Revolution of ls4,s, now befon^ us, 
w'c do not recollect ever liaving met 
with a •single reference or foot-note 
containing a quotation from any state 
paper, spcc^cli, or oflicial document. 
It is impossible to over-estimiilc the 
magnitude of this defi'.ct ; and it is 
astonishing Iiow so able and w'ell- 
iiifornied a writer as Lamartine should 
liavc fallen into it. Hoes he suppose 
that the world arc to take everything 
he says oil* his hand, without reforcii (!0 
or examination ; or imagine that the 
brilliant and attractive graces of ]iii 4 
style do nut increase the necessity for 
such authorities, from tlie constant 
suspicion iliey beget that they have 
b(!cn drawm from the store of his 
imagination, not the archives of his- 
tory V No brilliancy of description, 
no richness of colouring, no amount 
of dramatic power, can make up for 
a w'ant of the one thing needful — 
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trust in tlic truth of tlic naiTative. 
Observe cliildrcu: every one knows 
liow passionately fond tliey are of 
having stories told them, and how 
much they prefer them to any of the 
ordinary pastimes suited to tlieir 
years. " How often, however, do you 
iu‘iir them say, But is it all true ? It 
is by making them believe tliat iiction 
is tiie narrative of real event that the 
])rincipal interest is conininnicated to 
the story. Where tlie annals of 
event arc eo loured as I.ainartine 
knous howto colour them, they be- 
eoiiK* move attractive than an}' m- 
inaneo. The great success (»f his 
Histotif of ihv (iirouf lists, and of ]Ha- 
caulay’s Jliston/ of ICuf/laud^ is a suHi- 
eieut ju’oof of tliis. Hut still the. 
(juestion will recaiv to men and wo- 
men, as well as cliildren Hut is it 
all trueV’' And truth in his hands 
Mcars so much the air of romance, 
that he Avoiild do well, by all ]U)ssible 
aiijunct.s, to coiuey the impression 
that it is in every respect founded in 
reality. 

I’here is no work u Inch has been 
published in France, of late years, 
which has met uitli anything like the 
success Mhich his Jlistonj of the 
(iirondists has had. We have hoard 
that fifty thousand copies of it were 
s(dd in the first year. Heyond all 
doubt, it had a material etVect in ]wo- 
duciug the Revolution of and 

])reeipitating Louis IMiilipjie fnuii the 
throne. It was thus popular, from the 
same cause u Inch attracts boys to nar- 
ratives of shipwrecks, or crowds to re- 
])rcsentations of woe on the theatre — 
dei'p interest iii tragic events. He 
rciwesented the heroes of the first 
great convulsion in such attractive 
colours, that men, and still more 
'women, Avere. not only fascinated by 
the Uiirriitive and deeply interested in 
the, characters, but inspired by a desire 
to plunge into similar scenes of excite- 
ment themaclves— Just as boys become 
sailors from reading territic talcs of 
shipAvreck, or soldiers, from stories of 
perils in the deadly I)rcach. in his 
hands, vice equally Avith virtue, Aveak- 
ness witli resolution, became attrac- 
tive. He eommunicate<l the deepest 
interest to llobes]nerro liimsclf, who is 
tlic real hero of his story, as Satan is 
of the Paradise Lost, He drew no 
veil over the Avcakiiess, the irresolu- 


tion, the personal ambition of the 
Girondists, so fatal in ihdr eonse- 
qucncos to the cause of freedtjm in 
France, and thiongh it to that of 
liberty over the Avhole Avorld ; but ho 
contrived to make them interesting 
notAvitlistiinding their faults — nay, in 
consequence of those very faults. He 
borrowed from romance, Avhere it has 
lieeii Jong understood and .‘^ueccssAilly 
j»r.u*tise<l, especially in France, the 
dangerous secret of making characters 
of imperfa t (loodncss the real heroes 
of his talc. He knew that muie of the 
l(‘ading characters at I'arLs A\ero Sir 
Charles ( h'andison.-: ; and he knew tliat, 
if the}' had been so, tlieir adventures 
Avoiihl Inne excited, comparatively 
speaking, very little interest. Hut he 
kn(‘W that many of them Avere political 
].()A'(‘lnces : ami In* kncAv Avell that it is 
by such characters that in public, 
e<|ually as private life, the AA’jeakness 
(»f the AvorUI is fascinated, and their 
feelings enchained. And it is in the 
deep interest Avhieli his genius has 
commuiiicated to really Avorthiess 
eharacters, and the briliiant colours 
in Avliich lie has clotin d the most; 
sinLter and seJtish enterprises, tliat 
the real danger of Ids A\ork consists, 
and (he st*i*ret of the terrible consc- 
(juences Avith Avhieli its \ml)lieation 
Avas follOAYcd is to be foniul. 

In truth, hoAAever, the real cause of 
those terrible consetpiencos lies deeper, 
and a fault of a more fimdamental 
kind than any glossing over the frail- 
ties of historical characters has at 
once rendered his Avork so popular 
and its consequences so tremendous. 
Rely upon it, tnilh and reason, all- 
poAvcrfid and catii victorious in the 
end, are never a match for sophistry 
and passion in the outset. 'When you 
hear of a philosophical historical Avork 
going through half-a-do/.cii editions 
in six months, or selling fifty thousand 
coi>ies in a year, you may be sure 
that there is a large intermixture of 
of error, inisrcpresentalion, and one- 
sidcilness in its composition. The 
cause is, that truth ami reason are 
in general distasteful in the outset to 
the human nynd ; and it is by sloAV 
degrees, and the force of cxiievience 
alone, that their ascendency is esta- 
blished. What attracts, in the first 
instance, in thought, independent of 
the charms of eloquence and the graces 
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of composition- -which of course arc 
iiulispensablc to great success — is co- 
incidence with the tendency and a.'tpira- 
iions of yeneraf thouyht. But so prone 
to error and delusion is tlie Jiiiman 
mind, from its inherent cli a racier and 
original texture, that it is a liiindred 
to one that general thought at anj' 
one time, especially if it is one of con- 
siderable excitement or vehement 
feeling, is founded in error. And 
thus it often liappens, that the wtu'ks 
which have the most unbounded suc- 
cess at their first publication, and for 
a considerable time allm*, are. precisely 
those which contain tin* largest j>or- 
tion of error, and are likely, when re- 
duced into practice, to Jiave the most 
fatal effects upon the best interests <»f 
the sj)ecies. AV’itncss th(‘ ^^orks of 
Ivousseaii ami Voltaire in France, to 
whoso influence fhe first revolution is 
mainly to be ascribed ; tliosi* of La- 
martine, A'ictor lingo, and Eugene 
fSne, who have been chiefly instru- 
mental in bringing about the. still more 
widespread convulsions of our times. 

The fundamental princijile of J^a- 
martine’s political philosoifliy, and 
M'hicJi MX* regard a.s his grand error, 
and the cause at once of his success in 
the outset and his failure in the cud, is 
the principle of the general innocence 
and pcrfectibilit}" of human nature. 
It is this principle, so directly repug- 
nant to the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, that it may be regaidcd 
as literally speaking the “ banner-cry 
of hell,” which is at the bottom of the 
whole revolutionary maxims ; and it 
is so flattering to the ho])es, and agree- 
able to the weakness of human nature, 
that it can scarcely ever fail, when 
brought forward Muth earnestness and 
enforced by eiocifuence, to captivate 
the great majority of mankind. Eous- 
.seau proclaimed it in the loudest terms 
in all his works ; it was the great 
secret of his success. According to 
him, man was born innocent, and with 
dispositions only to virtue: all liis 
vices arose froin the absurdity of 
the teachers who toiliurcd liLs youth, 
ail his sufferings from the tyranny of 
the rulers who oppre|sed his man- 
hood. Lamartine, taught by the 
crithes, persuaded by the sutTeriiigs of 
the first Revolution, has moiiificd this 
principle without abandoning its main 
doctrines, and thus succeeded in ren- 


dering it more practically dangerous, 
because less repugnant to the coni- 
inon sense and general experience of 
mankind. Ills principle is, that de- 
wagogie is always selfish and dan- 
gerous ; democratic always safe and 
elevating. The {isccndency of a few 
ambitions or worthless leaders invci- 
pitates the. masses, Mdien they first 
rise against their oppressors, into acts 
of violence, which throM’ a stain niwii 
tlie cause of freedom, and often retard 
fur a .season its advance. But that 
advance is inevitable : it is oidy sus- 
pended for a lime by the reaction 
agjiinst bloodslii*d; and in fhe pro- 
gressive elevation of the millions uf 
mankind to general intelligence, and 
the direction ol* aflairs, lie seo.s the 
l)raciical development of thi* doctrines 
of the gos])el, and the only .s(*cnre 
foundation for general felicity. JJc is 
no friend to the extreme doctrines of 
the iSociali'^ts and Communists, and 
is a ^tanch supporter of the rights of 
property — and the most iraj)ortanL of 
all rights, those of marriage and fa- 
mily. Blit he secs in the sway of the 
muititmie the only real basis of gene- 
ral happiness, and the only security 
against the inriaids of selfishness ; anil 
he regards the advances toM^ards this 
grand cotisunimation as being certain 
ami irresistible as the advance of the 
tide upon the sand, orthe progress from 
night to morning, lii this \vi\y lie 
hopes to reconcile the grand « Joe trine 
of human perfectibility with the uni- 
versal failure of all attimipts at its 
practical establishment ; and continues 
to dream of the irresistible and l)lessed 
march of democracy, while recounting 
alike the weakness of the (lirondists, 
and the crimes of the Jacobins — the 
woful result of the Revolution of 1789 
— and the still more rapid and signal 
failure of that which convulsed the 
world sixty years afterwards. 

The simple answer to all these ab- 
surdities and errors, productive of 
such disastrous consequences when 
reduced into practice, is this— “ The 
heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked.” — “ There is 
none that doeth good, no, not one.” 
It is from this universal and inevitable 
tendency to wickedness, that the 
practical impossibility of establishing 
democratic institutions, without utter 
ruin to the best interests of society. 
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arises. You seek in vain to escape 
from the consequences of this universal 
corruption, by coinmitting power to a 
umUitude of individuals, or extin- 
guishing the government of a few in 
the sway of numbers. 'Hie multitude 
are tlieinsclvcs as bad by nature as 
the few, and, for the discharge of the 
political duties with wliich they are 
intrusted, incomparably worse; for, 
in their case, numbers amiihilate re- 
si»oiisibility without conferring wis- 
dom, and the contagion of common 
opinions intlames ])assioii without 
strejigt honing n'ason. Jn the govtum- 
mciit of a few, capacit}' is gi*m*rall\' 
looked foi‘, because it is felt to be 
bcneticial by the de|)ositarics of 
l)Owcr : but in that of iniinbers it is as 
commonly r(»jectt?d, because it excites 
general jealousy, witliont the prusj>ect 
of individual benelit. Jlcmoeratic 
communities arc ruiiie<l, no one knows 
hou, or by whom. It i^ impossible 
to litid any ojie who is i-e>jionsible for 
whatever is doiu*. IMic ostensible 
leaders are driven forward by an im- 
seeii poA>cr, which tliey arc iiieapable 
alike of regulating or withstanding: 
tlie V(‘al leaders — the directors of 
1 houglu — are unseen and irresponsible. 
If tlisast(*rs occur, they ascribe them 
to the iiieapaeity of the statesimm at 
the head of atfairs : they relieve them- 
selves of responsibility, by alleging, 
with truth, llie irresistible inlliieiice of 
an unknow'ii pow'cr. Xo one is trained 
to the duties of statc.smansliip, be- 
cause no one knows w ho is to bo a 
statesman. Ignorance, presumption, 
and ambition, generally mount to the 
head of allairs : the Avlieel of fortimc, 
or the favour of a multitude incapable 
of judging of the subject, determines 
everything. The only effectual se- 
curity against spoliation by the rulers 
of men, the dread of being spoliated 
themselves, is lost when these rulers 
are men w ho are not worth spoliating. 
Durable interest in the fortunes of the 
coniinuiiJty is no lojiger felt, when 
durable tenure of power is kiiuw'n to 
be impossible. The only motive which 
remains is, th£^ of making the most 
of a tenure of power which is univer- 
sally know'll to be as short-lived as it 
is precarious; and prolonging it as 


long as possibly*, by bending, in every 
instance, to the passions or fantasies 
of the multitude, iiumiiially vested 
with supreme power, really entirely 
guided by a few insolvent and ambi- 
tious demagogues — 

’•K'cfc petits iTsiiD,*} qii' il fait pour uu 

aiJiM'ij, 

Voyaiit d'lm temps si coin* luur juil.-isauce 
lioruin*. 

piLii liiaii'oiix ilcsAoiii'. tout avirtev le 
fi-uq, 

Dc p< *ir lie le laiser «i L-t-Ioi «|ni Ic »uH; 

Coiiinu* ils out pen do ]»;u‘t aiix 1'ienss (lout 
iU ordouiiciit, 

DaU' l(‘ rliiiuip^ dll jiuMic lariji'meut ils 

iiioS.'Oiiijcjit: 

A.-.-uif' <jiu' rljaniii Jem pardoiiue ai-fmeut, 

K'jierant a mui tour nn j)an‘il lr:dt(*mi*ut; 

liO pin- do- cfats, c‘e-t TcUat popukiire.”’* 

Lamartine, regarding the march of 
democracy universal and inevitable, 
is noways disconcovlcd by the uniform 
failure of all attempts in old com- 
jimnities to establish it, or the dread- 
ful catastrophes to w'iiich they have 
invariably led. These are merely the 
breaking of the w'aves of the ad\ anciug 
tide; but thi‘ li-M* of the tiood is not 
the h*-^s progressive and inevitable, 
lie would do well to consider, how- 
ever, whether there is Jiot a limit to 
iuiinan suffering; w’hether successive 
generations will consent to immolate 
themsehes and their children for no 
other moti\e than that of advancing 
an abstract princij*le, or vindicating 
privileges for the people latal to their 
best interests; and whether resisted 
attempts, ami failures at the estab- 
lishment of iv|mblicau institutions, 
will not, in the end, lead to a hfstin<j 
apathy and despair in the public mind. 
Certain it is, that this was the fate of 
popular institutions in (rreecc, hi 
liome, and modern Italy ; all of wdiich 
fell under the yoke of servitude, from 
a settled conviction, founded on expe- 
rience, that anything Avas preferable to 
the tempests of anarchy. Symptoms, 
and those too of the most niieqiiivocal 
kind, may be observed of a similar 
disposition in the great majority, at 
least of the rural population, both in 
France and Jjngland. The election 
of Friuce Louis Napoleon by four 
millions out of six millions of electdbs, 


Corneille, Cinnaj Act ii., scene 1. 
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in the former countiy-i-tlic quiet de- 
spair with whicli measures of the most 
riiiuous kind to general industry are 
submitted to in the latter, are so 
many proofs of this disposition. The 
bayonets of Clmngarnicr, the devas- 
tating measures of free trade and a 
restricted cuiTciicy, are submitted to 
in both countries, because anything 
is belter than shaking the foundations 
of govermuciit. 

in treating of tlic causes whicli have 
led to the revolution of 184M, Lamar- 
tine imputes a great deal too much, in 
our estimation, to individual men or 
shades of opinion, and too liltle to 
general causes, and the ruinous etlects 
of the first great convulsion. lie 
ascribes it to the personal unpopularity 
of M. (iuizot, the selfish and corrupt 
system of government which the king 
had established, and the discontent at 
the national risks incurred by Trance 
for the interests only of the Orleans 
dynasty, in the Monlpensier alliance. 
This tendency arises partly from the 
constitution of LaiuartiueAs luiud, 
which is poetical and dramatic rather 
than philosojihical ; and partly from 
the disiiiclinationfclt by all int(dngent 
liberal writers to ascribe the failure of 
their measures to their natural and 
inevitable cltects, rather than the 
errors or crimes of individual men. in 
this respect, doubtless, he is more con • 
sistent and intelligible than M. Thiers, 
who, ill his Ilistortf of the French lie- 
volution^ a.«!Cribes the w hole calamities 
which occurred to the ineritable march 
of events in such con vulsioiis-— forget- 
ting that lie could not in any other 
way so severely condemn his own 
principles, and that it is little for the 
interest of men to embrace a cause 
w hich, in that view', necessarily and 
inevitably leads to ruin. Lamartine, 
in running into the op])Ositc extreme, 
and ascribing overythiug to the mis- 
conduct and errors of individual meu, 
is more consistent, because he saves 
the principle, lint he is not the less 
in error. The general discontent to 
whicli he ascribes so much, the uni- 
versal selfishness and corruption whicli 
he justly considers a| so alarming, 
w ere themselves the result of previous 
e\Aints : they were the effects, not the 
causes, of political cliango. And 
wU;hont dUputing the influence, to a 
certain extent, of the individual men 


to whose agency he ascribes every- 
thing, it may safely be affirmed that 
there are four causes of paramount 
importance w hich concurred in bring- 
ing abouf the late Frencli revolution ; 
and which will for a very long i)eriod, 
perhaps for ever, prevent the esta- 
blishment of anything like real free- 
dom in that country. 

The first of these is the. universal dis- 
ruption of all the old bonds of society, 
w hich took place hi the first llevohi- 
tion, and the general fretting against 
all restraint, human or divine, Avhicli 
arose from the ruin of religion and 
eoufusion of morals which Ihon took 
place. I'hese evils have oiil}'^ been 
partially remedied by the re-establish- 
meiit of the Christian faith over the 
whole realm, and the sway wdiich it 
has inuloubledly ae([uired in the rural 
districts. The active and energetic 
inhabitants of the great towns still 
couliuue influenced by the ll<‘volution- 
ary passions, the strongest of which is 
the thirst for ])reseut enjoyment, and 
tile mq>alieuce of any restraint, whether 
from the iiifiuence of conscience or the 
authority of Jaw. This distinctly ap- 
pears from tlie licentious style of llu! 
novels w hich have now' for a (piarter 
of a century issued from the press of 
Taris, and which is in general such 
that, though very frequently read in 
Tnglaiul, it is very seldom, especially 
by women, that this reailing is ad- 
mitted., The drama, that mirror of 
the public mind, is another indication 
of the general prcA alence of the same 
liceiitloub feeling: it is for the most 
))art such, that few even of the least 
tight-laced English ladies can sit out 
the representation. The irreligion, or 
ratiier fjeneral oblivion of religion^ 
which commonly prevails in the towns, 
is a part, though doubtless a most 
important part, of this universal ilis- 
])osition: Christianity is abjured or 
forgotten, not because it is disbeliev- 
ed, but because it is disagreeable. 
Men do not give themselves the 
trouble to inquire whether it is true 
or false ; they simply give it the go- 
by, and pass (luictlj^ on the other 
side, because it imposes a restraint, t(» 
them insupportable, on their passions. 
Dispositions of this sort arc the true 
feeders of revolution, because they 
generate at once its convulsions In 
like manner, as passions wdiich rc- 
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iiuirc gratilicatioii, poverty which 
(iemands food, and activity which 
pines for employment. Foreign war 
or domestic convulsion arc the only 
alternatives which, in such a state of 
society, remain to goverument. Na- 
poleon tried the first, and ho brought 
the Cossacks to Paris ; Louis lUiilippe 
strove to become the Napoleon of 
pcjico, but he succeeded only in being 
the pioneer of revolution. 

Tim great and durabhi interests of 
society, which the indulgence of such 
passions inevitably ruins, are the 
l)arrier which, in ordinary circuni- 
.stanecs, is opjmsed to these dls- 
lU'ders ; and it is this inihience which 
has so long prevented any serious out- 
break of anarchy in (Ireat Dritaiii. 
J>ut the immense extent of the con- 
Mseation of lainled property during 
th(‘ first llcvolulion, and thodotal ruin 
of commercial and movable wealth, 
from the events of the maritime war, 
and the elVects of the enormous issue 
of assignats, lias i>rcvente(l the eon- 
struclion of this barrier in anything 
like sullieient ^trcngtli to withstami 
the forces uliich pnvssed against it. 
N'ino-tenths of the realised wealth of 
I he country was destroyed during the 
convulsion ; what remained was for the 
most part concontralcd in the liamN of 
a few bankers and moneyed men, who 
aimed at cheapening everything, and 
depressing industry, in order to aug- 
numt the value of tiieir metallic riches. 
Tlie inllucucc of tlie natural leaders of 
tlic producing cla>s, the great proprie- 
tors of land, was at an end, for tliey 
were almost all destroyed. The six mil- 
lions of separate landed jiroprietors, 
who had come in their place, had 
scarcely any infliicncc in the slate ; for 
the great majority of them were too 
poor to pay ‘200* francs a-year (£8) 
direct taxes — ^the necessary condition 
towards au admission into the elec- 
toral body — and as individuals they 
were in too humble circurastauccs to 
liave any iniluenco in the state. The 
returns of the “ Impot fotirJcre,'' or 
land-tax, showed that above four niil- 
lious of this iniracnso body had pro- 
perties varying from £2 to £10 a-ycar 
each— not more than is enjoyed by au 
Irish bogtrottcr. In these eircum- 
stane.cs, not only was the steadying 
iiiflnenco of property in general unfcit 
in the state, but the properly which 


did make itself felt was of a disturb- 
ing rather than a piidfying tendenev ; 
for it Avas that of bankers ami money- 
lenders, whose interests, being those, 
of consumers, not producers, went to 
support measures calculated to depro.ss 
industry rather than elevate it, and 
thereby augment rather than diminish 
the distre.ss whicli, frmn these caus(*s, 
soon eanie to press so severely upon 
the urban population. 

These can.ses w'en‘ tlie neces.sary 
rcsnlt.s of the dreadful waste of i)ro- 
perty, and ruin industry, which had 
taken jdace during the first Ilevolu- 
thui. Tlie multitijfle of little pro- 
jn*ietor.s with which France was over- 
spread, could furnisii nothing to the 
inelropolis hut an endless snccossiou 
of robust hands to compete with il.s 
industry, ami starving months to share 
its re.soiu*co.s. Wliat could the six 
miHion> of French landowners, the 
majority of them at the plough, afibrd 
to lay aside for the luxuries of Paris V 
Nothing. You might as well expect 
theAVesl-Kud >hopkt‘epers of London 
to be sustained by the starving we>t- 
ern IlighJander.s of Scotlainl, or the 
fami-shed tTowtU of Irish cottars. TJio 
natural How of the wealth of the laml 
to the capital of the kingdom, which 
invariably sets in when agricultural 
prciperty is uueiiually distributed, and 
a considerable ]>arl of it is vested in 
the hands of terntorial magnates, was 
at once .<topj>ed vhon it became (ii- 
vided among a multitude, of ]ioi sons, 
not one of whom could alford to travil 
ten miles from homo, or to buy any- 
thing but a rustic dre.^s and a blouse 
to cover it. At least sixty million'; 
sterling, out of the eighty millions 
which constitute the net territorial 
produce of France, was turned aside 
from Paris, and spent entirely in the 
purchase of the coarsest manufactures 
or rude subsistence in the provinces. 
The metropolis came to de])cnd mainly 
on the expenditure of forciguers, or 
of the civil and military employes of 
government. This woftil dclalcalioii 
in its resources occurred at a time, too, 
when the iiillux of needy adventurers 
from the couiy,ry was daily increasing, 
from the impossibility of oaniing a 
IivcUhooil, amidst the desperate c8m- 
petition of its squalid landowners, and 
the decline of agrienliurc, which ne^es* 
sarily resulted from their inability, to 
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adopt any of its improvements. Thus 
the condition of the working classes 
in Paris went on getting constantly 
worse, during the whole reign of 
Louis Philippe ; and it was only in 
consequence of the vast influx of 
foreigners, Avhicli the maintenance of 
peace and the attractions of the 
court occasioned, that they wore not 
reduced many years before to the 
des])air and misery which at once 
occasioned and IblloWed the last revo- 
lution. 

Amidst a population excited to dis- 
content by tliL'se causes, ajiother cir- 
cumstance has Oj;)eriilfd with pecu- 
liar force, which we do Jiot recollect 
to have seen hitherto noticed in dis- 
(luisitions on this subject — this is the 
prodigious number of natural chilthrn 
and foundlings at Paris. It is well 
known that ever since the close of the 
lirst lie volution the number of illegi- 
timate births ill Paris has l»orne a very 
groat jn'oportion to the iegitimato ; 
they are generally as to I8,0ui» 

or i9,000. For a long time past, every 
third child seen in the streets of I’aris 
has been a bastard. Ilitherto this im- 
portant featuri' of society has been con- 
sidered uitli reference to the state of 
morality in regard to the relation of 
the sexes which it imlicates ; but 
attend to its social and politieai 
eileci s . Thc«e 1 la stards do not a 1 \v ays 
remain children; they gr(»w up to be 
men and ^romen. The found liiigs of 
Paris, already sufficiently numerous, 
are swelled by a vast concourse of a 
similar cla^s over all France, who 
Hock, when they have tli«.' means of 
transport, lo the capital as the com- 
mon sewer of tJio commonwealth. 
There are at present about 1 ,<j00,000 
souls in the French metropolis. Sup- 
pose that a third of these ai*c natural 
children, there are then per- 

sons, most of them foundlings of 
illegitimate birth, in that capital. 
Taking a fourth of them as capable of 
bearing arms, wo have 85,000 hus^ 
lards constantly ready to .fight in 
Paris, 

Consider only the inevitable results 
of such a state of things in an old and 
luxurious metropolis, teeming with 
indtgence, abounding with tempta- 
tion, overflowing with stinmlants to 
tlio^ passions. 'Jlie enfant trmve of 
Paris, when grown up, becomes a 


gamin de Pans^ just as naturally and 
inevitably as a clnysalis becomes a 
butterfly. He has "obtained enough 
(»f instruction to enable him to imbibe 
temptation, and not enough to enable 
him to combat it. lie has in g(?ncr!il 
received the rudiments of education : 
he can read the novels of Victor 
Hugo, Eugene Sue, and (xeorge Sand ; 
he* can study daily the Itiforme or 
Nnfional^ or D^mocratie Pncififptc. 
Ho looks upon political strife as a 
game at hazard, in which the win- 
ning party obtain wealth and hon- 
our, mistresses, fortunes, and enjoy- 
ments. Ae lo religion, he has never 
hoard of it, except as a curious roli(^ 
(»f the olden time, somctim(‘s very 
effective on the opera stage; as to 
industry, he knows not what it is ; 
as to self-control, he regards it as 
downright folly where sclf-iridnlgeiico 
is practicable. Tlie most powerful 
restraints on the passions of men — 
parents, children, propevt}” — are to 
him unknown. lie knows not to 
whom ho owes his birth ; his offspring 
arc as strange to him as his parents, 
for they, like him, are consigned lo 
the Foundling Hospital : he has no- 
thing in the M'orld he can call his own, 
except a pair of stout arms to aid iii 
the formation of barricades, and a 
dauntless heart ready at any moment 
to accept the hazard of death or 
sure. Hanging midway, as it wore, 
bet wcen.thc past and the future, he has 
inherited nothing IVoin the former 
but its vices, ho will transmit nothing 
lo the latter but its passions. Who- 
ever cousidors the inevitable results 
itf eighty or ninety thousand men in 
the prime of life actuated by lhos<*. 
dispositions, associating with an equal 
number of women of the same cla^s, 
affected by the same misfortune in 
their birth, and influenced by the same 
passions, const.antly existing in a stale 
of indigence and destitution in the 
heart of Paris, will have no difficulty in 
accounting for the extraordinary diffi- 
culty which, for the last half century, 
has been experienced in governing 
France, and will probably despair of 
ever succeeding in it but by force of 
arms- 

Wc hear nothing of these facts from 
Lamartine, whose mind is essentially 
dramatic, and who represents revolu- 
tions, as ho evidently considers them, 
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as tlie work of individual men, work- 
iuf? upon the inevitable march of so- 
ciety towards extreme republican in- 
stitutions. lie gives us no statistics; 
lie never refers to general causes, 
(‘.xcept the universal progress towards 
democracy, which he regards as irre- 
sistible. Least of all is he alive to 
the ruinous effects of the first great dis- 
ruption of the bonds of society whllfc 
naturally followed the devolution of 
1789, or di.si)03cd to regard the subse- 
quent convulsions, as what they r(‘aily 
arc — the inevitable result and just 
punifehnii'nt of the enormcuis sins of 
the liCvolution. ‘ And —mark worthy 
circumstance ! — these consequences 
are the obvious result of the gre«»t 
crimes committed in its course: the 
confiscation of ])roperly wJiieli it oc- 
casioned, the overihrow' of religion 
and morals Avilh which it was at- 
I ended. 'I’hey have falhni with pecu- 
liar severitA* upon Paris, the centre of 
the rtwol 111 ionary fact lou, ainl ihefocus 
from Avhich all its iniquities enianaled, 
and Avhere tlie blood of its noblest 
victims was shed. And if r<’-volutions 
elicit as Avo have Avitiiessed or reacl 
of in that country are indeed incAi- 
tahle, and part of tlie mystcrions 
system of Provid<‘ncc in the regula- 
liou of liuniau affairs, avo can regard 
them as nothing but ii realisation of 
tliat gvnoral teinleney to evil Avbicb i- 
so eloarly foretold in prophoc.A, and 
liulicatiuns of the advent of those 
disastrous times Avhu h are to be closed 
by the second coming of the ^lessiah. 

We huAe all hoard of the mingled 
i.rcach<‘ry and irre solution -'-treachery 
ill the national guard, irresolution in 
(lie royal family — which brought 
about tlie revolution Avhicli Lamar- 
tine has so eloquently described. It 
is evhlent, even from his account — 
Avhich, it may be. supposed, is not un- 
duly hostile to the popular side— that 
it was the bar-siuistcr in its birth 
Avhicli proved fatal, in the decisive 
moment, to the Throne of the Barri- 
cades ; and that the rcA-olutioii might 
with ease have been supiircssOd, if 
any other i)Owec had been called to 
combat it but that AAdiicli OAved its 
existence to a similar convulsion. 

The King Avas lost in thought, Avhile 
the tocsin Avas sounding, on the means by 
Avliich it might yet be possible to calm 
the people, and restrain the revolution, in 


which he persisted in seeing nothing hut 
a riot. The abdication of hi.s external- 
political system, personified in .M. 

M. Ducliatel, and tlie majority of tlie. 
Chambers entirely devoted to hi.s inte- 
rests, appeared to him to amount to more 
than tlie renuiiciatiou of his crown ; it 
AA'as the abiimloiiment of his tlionglit«, of 
Ills Avisdoin, of the prorstigo of his infalli- 
bility in the eyes of Europe, of liL^^ family, 
of Lis people. To yield a throne to ad- 
ver.se fortune, is little to a great mind. 
To yiehl his roiiown and authority to tri- 
iiniphant adverse opinion and implacable 
history, is the most painful elfort wliifl! 
can be required of a man, ibr it ai ouco 
de-triiys and liunillo* him. Jhit tlie King 
Avas not one of tlio-e Imrdy eharaciers 
Avlio enjoy, Avilh srtA./ ih-'of, the destruc- 
tion of a people for the gratifieatioii of 
their pride, lie had read much of his- 
tory, acted miicli in troubled time.-', ro- 
hcetr-d much. lie coiili! not conceal from 
liiin«elf, that a dyuri'ty which ^'liouhl re- 
conquer Piivi-! by iiu an- of grapo-'hot ami 
bolub•^ would ])i* for e\er bo.deged by the 
liorvor of the people. 1 1 is ilebl of battle 
h.ad alw’ays betMi opinion. It wa.s on it 
that he wi^licd to :»ei ; he hoped to regain 
it hy timely coneo -rioi)'. Only, like a 
priuleni ecouomisl, he higgled w’itlj opi- 
nion like a dewi.**!! piwubr«»kor, in Iho 
liopi'- of piircba^-ing it at tie .‘imalh"-t 
po.--ib]o .-airifice of Ills sy-leiii and dig- 
nity. He fl ittered him-elf lie liad m vcriil 
Hep.-, of jHipulifity I.' di-coml I'clovo 
quitting llu* throne (Vel. i., p. lug.) 

'Fhe innnediato cj'im* uf the over- 
threw' (d‘ tin* tltnuu', it is Avcll known. 

till’ fatal order A'.hiih t!u‘ •lolii^ioii 
of M. 'fliiors, w lion called to tho mi- 
ni-try. ONlorted from tlie aaojiIvIU'^s td 
ilie King, to firing — lo coase ro- 

«lstanor-' 10 siiocnmb to tin? assailani 
jMar.shal Hiigoaud Avas periootly linn: 
tho iroop< Avore .«*'toady ; ample iniii- 
tavv force A\:ts at their oominand : 
everything promised decisive succors 
to vigorous operalloii.s. ^[arshal 13u- 
geaud’s plan Ava.s of tho simplest but 
most ollicacious kind. 

** MavHial Ibigcaud, Avith lii> mili- 
tary instinct, maturcil by experience and 
tho habit of liamlliug troops, knew that 
hiwuih’tiitti is the ruin of the morale of 
sfddiers. He changed in a moment the 
plan of oporiitioii*^ submitted to him. He 
instantly calledtirouiid him the officers 
comiiifauding corps. The out* Avas Tibuific 
Sebastiani, brother of the marshal of the 
same name, a calm and faithful officer; the 
other, Cxoiieval liedeau.Avliose name, uu^le 
illustrious by his exploits in Africa, car- 
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ried respect Vritli to his companions in 
arms in Paris, lie ordered them to form 
two columns of 3500 men each, and to 
advance into the centre of Paris — the one 
by the streets which traverse it from the 
Boulevards to the Hotel de Ville^ the 
other by streets which cross it from the 
quays. Each of the columns had artil- 
lery, and their instructions were, to carry, 
in tlicir advance, all the barricades, to de- 
stroy these fortresses of the insurrection, 
to. cannonade the masses, and concen- 
trate their columns on the Hotel de 
Ville, the decisive point of the day. Ge- 
neral Lamoricierc was to command a 
reserve of !)0(>0 men, stationed around 
the palace."— (Vol. i., pp. 13<i, 137.) 

The despair of the troops when 
compelled to retire before a tinniil- 
tuons mob — to confess defeat in 
their own capital, and in tlie face of 
Europe, is thus dcscribcMl : — 

.\t daybreak the two columns of 
troops !<ct out on their inarch ; their pro- 
gress was, every ten minutes, reported by 
stall-officiiTS ill disguise. They cxpenate-:d 
no scrUiii:! resUtnner on thcir tniu to tluJ 
Hotel <h YWe; the crowd opened as 
they advanced, n'ith cries of ‘ fa 
Iff/orme/* tlioy trampItMl under foot, 
without firing a phot, the beginnings of 
the barricades. Nevertheless, the uncer- 
tainty of what was pa.s.sing in the Tulleries 
paralysed the arms in tlie bands of the 
soldiers. Tlie Marshal, at length con- 
strained by the reiterated orders of the 
King, sent orders to his lieutenants to 
make the trooiis fall ba<*k. Marshal Bc- 
deau, upon this, made his battalions re- 
tire. Some soldiers llirew their iniiskcts 
on the ground, as a sign of despair or 
fraternisation. Their return across I’aris 
had the appearance of a defection, or of 
the advanced guard of the revolution 
inarching on the Tuileries. 'J’he troops, 
already vanquished by these orders, took 
lip their position, vntonehed hut powerlesf, 
on the Place dc la Concorde, in the Champs 
Ely. sees, in the Rue de Uivoli. The 
French troops, when disgraced, are no 
longer an army. They felt in their hearts 
the bitterness of that retreat ; they feel 
it still.”— (Vol. i.j p. 139.) 

Blit it was soon found that these 
disgraceful concessions to mob vio- 
lence would avail nothing; that NI. 
T'liiers and M. Odillon Barrot were 
alike unequal to stemming the torrent 
w^ich they had put in motion; and 
that the King, as a reward for his 
humane order to the troops not to fire 
upon the people, was to bo called on 
to abdicate ! In the disgraceful scone 


of pusillanimity and weakness which 
ensued, we regret to say the princes 
of the royal family, and especially the 
Duke de Montpensier, evinced as 
much cowardice as the princesses did 
courage; — exemplifying thus again 
what Napoleon said of the Bourbons 
ill 1815, that there was only one man 
in the family, and that man was a 
imnan. The decisive moment is thus 
described with dramatic power, but, 
w'c have no doubt, hi.storic truth, by 
M. Lamartine : — 

•*M. Girardin, in a few brief and sad 
w'ords, wliich abridged ‘ minutes and cut 
bhort objections, said to the King with 
mournful respect, that changes of minis- 
try were no longer in season ; that the 
moniont was sweeping away the throne 
with the councils, and that there was but 
one word suitable to the urgency of the 
occasion, and that word w’as ‘ ahdt ra- 
tio ttJ 

" The King tvas in one of those nn;- 
meiits when truths .strike without olfeiid- 
ing. Xe\ erthele^.s, he let fall, upon hearing 
the.<e w'ords, from his hands the pen w ith 
wdiich he ivas arranging the names of the 
new inini.stry. He w’as desirous of dis- 
cussing the question. ]M* Girardin, piti- 
les.s a.s evidence, pres.smg as time, would 
not even admit of diucussion. ‘ rSire 1’ 
s-aid he, ‘ the abdication of the king, or 
the abdication of the monarchy— there is 
the alternative. Gircumstaiices wdll not 
admit even of a luiuutc to find a third 
issue from the straits in which W'e are 
placed.’ While he thus spoke, M. Gir.u'- 
din placed before the King the draft (d’ a 
proclamation which lie had prepared and 
he wished to have printed. That pro- 
cliTiiatioii, concise as a fact, consisted 
only of fojir lines, calculated to attra^’t 
the eyes of the people. 

The abdication of the King. 

The regency of the Duchess of Orleans. 

The dissolution of the Cliamber of De- 
puties. 

A general amuc.sty. 

The King hesitated. Tht Thtke dr. 
3f ontprusirr his son, carried aw'ay, doubt- 
le.ss, by the energetic expression in the 
physiognomy, gesticulations, and words 
of M. Girardin, pressed his father with 
more vehemence than rank, age, and mis- 
fortunes should have permitted to the 
respect of a son. The pen uas 
and the crown torn frem the monarch by 
an impatience which could not wait for his 
full and free eouTietion, The rudeness of 
fortune towards the King was forgotten in 
the precipitance of the counciL On tho 
other hand, blood was beginning to flow, 
tlio throne was gliding away. The lives 
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oven of the King ainl his family might be 
cndangereil. livery tiling can be explain- 
ed by the .solicitude and the teiidcrne.ss of 
the councillors. History should ever 
take the version which Ica.st humiliate.^ 
and brni.scs least the human heart.” — 
(Vol. i., p. 127.) 

Ob-serve the poetic justice of this 
consummation. The member of liis 
family, who at the (leci.siv'O moment 
failed in his duty, and compelled his 
infirm and gray-luiirod father to ab- 
dicate, wa.s the Drc df. .^^ o^•TPENSII^u 
— the very prince for whoso elevation 
ho liad iicrilh.'d the Kiigli^h alliance, 
violated hi.s jilightcd word, ondan- 
g(‘red the peace of Kurope ! The 
lieir-prc.sumptivc of the crown of 
Spain wa.^ the first to shake the crown 
of France from his fatlh*r\s head! 
\’an(|iiishod by his personal fears, nn- 

ortliy of his high rank and higlnir 
fwospocts, a disgra<-e to his country, 
lie cvinL'ed, what is rare in France in 
any station, not merely moral, but 
physical pusillanimity. 'IVi this end 
iiave the intrignos'of the Orleans 
family, from Egaliti* downwards, nlti- 
mnteiy tended. They Iiave not only 
lost the crown, to win wliieh they 
forgot their allegiance and violated 
their oaths, but they have lost it with 
^lishonoiir and di>graee : they arc not 
only oxih\s, but lh(‘y arc despi.sed 
e Kilos. Sii(;h have been the fruits of 
the Orleaii.s intrigues to gain tlie 
crown of 1' ranee. 

As a bright contract to this woful 
(‘xhihitioii, we gladly translate M. 
J^amartine's account of tin' jnemor- 
able scene in the chambers, where the 
Dnche.ss of Orleans nobly oontendod 
A\ith an infuri.atcd and bloodthirsty 
rabble for the crown, now devolved 
to her son by iiis grandfather's abdi- 
cation. Had such spirited devotion 
l)C(‘n found in her husband's family, 
they might have transmitted the 
honours tluw had won in the Orleans 
dynasty. 

“ 'Phe groafc door opposite the Iri- 
buiio, oil a level with the elevated 

benchc.s in the hall, opened; a woman ap- 
peared dressed in inoiiriiiiig ; it was the 
Dnebe.ss of Orloan.s. Her veil, half raised 
oil her hat, allowed her ooiiutcnancc to 
be seen, bearing the marks of an emotion 
and sadness which heightened the interest 
of youth and beauty. Her pale clieek.s 
boro the tracer of the tears of the widow, 
the anxieties of the mother. No man 
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could look on those features without emo- 
tion. At their aspeot, all resentment 
against the monarchy lied from the mind. 
The blue eyes of the prince.ss wandered 
over the scene, with wliich she had been 
a moment dazzled, as if to implore aid by 
her looks. Her slender but elegant form 
bowed at the applause which saluteil 
her. A slight colour — the dawn of hope 
.amidst ruin — of joy amid.st sorrow — .suf- 
fused her checks. A smile of gratitude 
beamed through her tears. She felt lior.'sclf 
.'surrounded by friciuF. With one hand 
she held the young king, who stumbled 
on tlie steps, with the other the young 
Duke of Cliartros : infant', to whom tlie 
catastrojihe which de.stroycd them was .a 
subject of amii.seniciit. TJiey were both 
clotluMl ill .‘ijiort Idack drc.«.so.-*. A white 
.'diiit-i ollar was turned over their ilres.^e.s, 
:is ill the portrait.s by Vandyko of the eliil- 
drcii of Cliarlor' 7. 

“ The Duke of Nenionr.-^ walked be.side 
tlie priiice.«is, faitliful to the mcmory'ot' his 
brother in his nephew.s ; a protector 
who would t‘re long slainl iu need of 
pnitertiou himself. The figure of that 
prince, einioblod by misfortune, l^roathod 
the eoiirageou- but modest pati>factiou of 
a duty di-^eharged at tlie hazard of his 
life. .Some gcner.il.? in nniform, and 
utfieer.*' of the national guard, followed her 
‘'tops. .Slii‘ bowetl with timid grace to the 
assembly, and sat down motionlc.es at the 
foot of the tribune, an innocent accu.«-cd 
l»**r:>on before a tribunal without appeal, 
which was about to judge the cause ef 
royalty. A t that moment, that cau-e was 
gained in the eves and hearts of all.'* — 
(Vul. i.p. 177.)' 

Hnt it wa.s all in vain. 'I'lio mob 
on the oiit:^ide brtd;e into the a^.sem- 
bly. The national guard, as usual, 
failed at the deci.dse moment, and 
royalty was lost. 

An unwonted noi.se was heard at the 
door ontlielefc of the tribune. Fiikiiowii 
persons, uathmal *jaat\h with arms 
in their hands, common people in their 
tvorkiiig-dresses, break open the doors, 
overthrow the oflieors who surround the 
tribune, invade the assembly, and. witli 
loud erie.s, demand the Duke of >'e- 
mour.s. Some deputies iv.'-e from their 
Feats to make a rampart with their bodies 
aroinul the prineos.«j. M. Maiigniu calmly 
urged them to retire, (ioncral Oudinot 
addressed them w^li martial iiidignatioii. 
Fmdiiig word.s unavailing, he liastily tra- 
versed the crowd to demand the .supportf 
of the national guard. Ho represented to 
them the inviolability of the assembly,^ 
and the respect due to a princess and a 
woman insulted amidst French bayonets. 

O 
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The national guards heard him, feigned 
to be indignant, but doivhj took ttp their 
artnsy und ended hif dot no nothimfJ ** — 

(Vol.i.p. 180.) 

In justice to Lamartine also, wc 
must give an abstract of his animated 
and eloquent Jiccount of the most 
honourable event in liis life, and one 
ivliich should cover a multitude of 
sins — the moment when he singly 
rontended with the maddened rabble 
who had tnuinphed over the throne, 
and, by the mere force of moral 
courage and (doqiieiit expression, de- 
feated the lied Republicans, who were 
(l(!sirous to hoist the drapeau rontie\ 
the well-known signal of bloodshed 
and devastation : — 

In this moment of popiihir Irenzy. 
LniiiartiiiC siieoeeded in calming the 
people hy a. sort of patriotic hymn on 
their victory — so sudden, so complete, so 
imlookcd-for oven by tlie most ardent 
friends of liberty. Ho called God to 
witness the admirable humanity and re- 
ligious moderation which the iieoplc had 
hitherto shown alike in the combat and 
their triumph. He placed prominently 
forward that sublime instinct which, tho 
evening before, Jiad thrown them, when 
still armed, but already disciplined and 
obedient, into the arras of a few men 
who ha<l submitted themselves to ca- 
hininy, exhaustion, and death, for the 
safely of all. ‘ Tliat/ said Lamai’tiao, 

‘ was what the sun heheld yesterday, and 
W'hat woubl lie fthine ui)on to-day ^ He 
would behold a people the more fuvioas 
that tlicre was no loiigei any enemies 
to combat ; distrusting the men whom 
but ye>terd:iy it had intrusted with the 
lead,— constraining them in their liberty, 
insulting them in their dignity, cli.-,avow- 
iug their aiithority, substituting a revolu- 
tion of vengeance and punishirient for one 
of unanimity and fraternity, and coni- 
luanding the government ' to hoist, , in 
token of concord, the standard of a com- 
bat to the death between the citi/ens of 
the same country ! That red Hag, whicli 
tva.s sometimes raised as tlie standard 
against our enemies when blood was 
ilowing, should bo furled after the com- 
bat, in token of reconciliation" nnd peace. 
J would ratlier see the black flag which 
they hoist sometimes in a besieged town 
as a symbol of death, to designate to the 
bombs the edifices confecrated to huma- 
•lity, and which even the balls of the 
enemy respect. Do you wish, then, that 
the symbol of your republic should be 
)uorc menacing and more sinister thian 
the colours of a besieged city V ^ No no V 
cried some of the crowd, ‘Lamartine is 


right : -let ns not keep that standard, the 
symbol of terror, for onr citizens.’ ^ Yes, 
yes !’ cried others, ‘ it is ours — it l-Ttliat 
of the people— it is that w'itli wl^li wc. 
have compiered. Why should .Wc not 
keep, after the conflict, the colours -i^liich 
wc have sLained with our blood 
‘ (‘itizciis r said Laniartiiic, after having 
exhausted every argument calculattMl to 
aJlcci the imagination of the peojdc. 
‘ you may do violence to the government : 
yon may eommaml it to cluiigc the eoloui-s 
of the nation and the cohmrs of LVaiicc. 
Jf you are so ill advised and so obsti- 
nate in error as to impose on It a republic 
of party and flag of terror, the goveni- 
meut is as decided as myself to die 
ralhev than dishonour itself by obey- 
ing you : for my.self, my liinid li 
never sign that ilccree : 1 will re.-i-l 
even to the death that -^vnibol of bloo-l: 
.and you should repudiate ii as ivell a- 
J ; for the red flag wbieh yon briiia 
iifi has never gone heyotid tlie (lianip d » 
Mars, dragged red iu llie Iduod of the 
people in ’.‘M and ‘it;); hut the tricoloi 
flag has made the tour of the world^witli 
the name, the glory, and the libcrtjn^d 
our country.’ At these wordri, ha mar- 
tine. iuteiTiiplod by th- mianiniou's crit- 
of entlni‘*i.i'^n), fell fnojf the chair vhieii 
served for hi- tribune, into the arm.- 
fttrctiihed out on all si«les to rceeive him. 
The cau.-e of the iu‘W republic wa.*^ tri- 
umphant over the bloody recollGctioh:* 
which they wi^ln I to hiibstiliite'' for it. 
The hideous crow I wl-.ich Kllefl the hall 
retired, am ids » cie- oi * Ijunorlhn * 
— I'/V" A Ih’nf . an Tra'(J»'r /' 

'J’lie danger, Iiowever. \va- not over. 
1‘lie crowd* wiiich Jiad l een carried away 
by liis w'ords was mot by aiiotlior crowd 
which had not hitherto been able to pene- 
trate into the hall, and tvhieli wa^ move 
vcbeinciit in words and gcsti^’ulalioii-. 
3Iouaciiig cxpre.-.sion.s, ardent vocifera- 
tions, cries of sulfoealioii, threaioniiiL** 
gchlurcs, discharges of firearms on tin- 
stair, tatters of a red flag waved by 
naked arms aoove the sea of heads, ren- 
dered this one of the most frightful scenes 
of ilie llevoliition. ‘ Down wlti; Lamar- 
tine! Death to Lamarliue ! no Toinporis- 
iiig, — the Decree, the Decree, or the 
Government of Traitors to the lamp-po.stl' 
exclaimed tho assailants. Tlicsc cries 
neither caused Lamartine to hesitate, to 
retire, nor to turn pale. At the sight oi 
him the fury of the aasailants, instead of 
being appeased, inereased tenfold. Mus- 
kets were directed at his head, the nearest 
brandished bayonets in his face, and a sa- 
vage group of twenty, with brutal drunken 
visages, charged forward with tlicir heads 
down, as if to break through with an 
enormous battering-ram tlie circle which 
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siivroinidecl him. The foromo«t appeared 
hercii of rcasoii. Naked sabre<i reached 
the head of the orator, whofeo hand was 
sli^rhtly wounded. The critical mo- 
ment had arrived; nothing was yet de- 
cided. l,Jazard detcrmine«l which should 
prevail. Ijainavtinc expected momentarily 
to he thrown down and trampled under 
toot. At lliat instant one of the populace 
Njirang from the crowd, a ball discharged 
from bcloAV grazed hi^- face and stained it 
ivitli blood; while it still flowed, he 
stretched out his arms to Lamartine — 

‘ l^et me see him, let me touch him,’ 
cried he, Met me kiss Ins hand! Listen 
to him, oh, my citizens I folloAv his conn- 
cilf,: you sliall rttriko me before toiic.Ii* 
hig him. J will die a thousand timc'^ 
to presjTvc that good citizen for my 
country.’ With these words he precipi- 
tated hims«df into Ills' iirnis, and held him 
coiivul''ivoly embraced. Tlic people wove 
moAed at this .ceiio ; an«l a Jiundrcd 
v<u*ces again exclaimed h Uuitft'rm - 

Vi'* .v/ - r*i-. lythi^trfrih 

fVol. i. pp. in-j.) 

\\v iMirpDscly cdoso mir accoiml of 
Ldiniirtine's personal caroor with thi'* 
.-ld('iidi<l pa.-.sngi' ill lii-' life. IIN 
.seijiionl c;ui!(lnri, ii is well known, has’ 
111 ac'cordiMl V. iib this beginning. Ills 
]U)]>nlarii V in (ell as rapiilly as 

il iia.'l risen: and rni <»<.vasioii of the 
toi i'ihlo ie\olt of Jinn i s is, ho ro- 
lijod iVi.m llic gov. rniiient. niih all 
jiis < olloiigucs, lo in ael.no\vhMlg.*,(l in- 
uLililv I', nieot tl'o (‘ri'!' which had 
arisen. Wo have hoard dilVoreiii ao- 
cv iints f tbo voal '’an-es of his iny.'- 
leri.ui-^ dliaiijo with bi^ fonner op- 
ponenl and ilio lu-ad of liio IJod 
Uepublioan> M, Lodni ILdlin, to 
v.liicli this lull \\a.s owing. .Some of 
ilioso stories are littlo to Ids credit. 
tVe forbear to nioiition tlioni, lest Ave 
idioiild nnwittiindy disseininalo false- 
hood in regard lo ii man f»f nudoidUcd 
gvniu^ and great aciiuireinents. IVr- 
liaifS, in some fiUure “ Confidoncos,” 
lie nia}' bo able to explain ii]uc]i 
wliioh undoubtedly at present .stands 
in need of ex]»lauatii>n. We gladly 
leave tills dubious subject, to give a 
phii'o to his dramatie account of the 
dreadful eonllict in »Fune. hi the streets 
of Paris, which is the more entitled to 
credit, a.s he was an cycwitne'?s of 
several of iis most terrible scenes: — 

" Assemblages of eight or ten thousand 
persons were already formed on the Place 
of the Pantheon to attack the laixem- 
bourg. M. Arago liarangucd them and 
persuaded them to di.spers^; but it was 


only to meet ag.iin in the fpiarters ad- 
joining the Seine, in the Faubourg St 
Antoine, and on the Houlevard.s. At the 
sight of them the faubourg.s turned out— 
the streets Avere filled — the Aiffhn 
No^wnruur turned out their hordes the 
populace, excited by some chief, bi'gan 
lo raise barricades. Tliese chiefs wore, 
for the most part, brigadiers of the 
national workshops, the pillais of sedi- 
tion and of the cliib.-^, irritated at the dis- 
banding of their corps, the wages of whb*h, 
pa.'-sing through their hands had been 
applied, it i- saiil, to paying tlu' Ilevohi- 
tion. From tin; barriers of Cliaroiiton, 
Foiitaineblean. and Meiiilmontant, to the 
heart of Paris, the entire capital wa.s in 
the hand-' of a few tliousand men. The 
called to ilicfr standards 2o0,nuu 
National (liianl'', ten times sufficient to 
ovcrihrow tho-'C a'^semblages of tin' sedi- 
tions, and t.» de-troy their fortifications, 
lint it must h,* -aid, to the disgrace of 
that day, and for the iir-tmction of pos- 
terity, that the Nalioual Guard at that 
<b ciMvo ijuuucht o'b/ //*./ .n/s'fc. r 'nt n 
lh> njtfndf •‘/tin yj nl . Their 
tardiness’, tlieii* di.-iuciinatiou. their inert- 
ness, left the .-tveet: in some (piartcr.- o[)en 
t(» -edition. They looked on with calm 
eyes 01 ) the ov.diou of (lion-ands of bar- 
rica.b's, wliieh Tin y had afterwards to 
rccorniui V ■\u'(li torrent-' of Mood. Soon 
the rnment ipiittoc the Luxembourg 
and look refuge in the National Arsem- 
biy.ANhcre. at iliehpnd'iiuirt'U’s of Geueral 
( aviigna. , \*a.- c.-labli-hed the supreme 
<M>uucil «»f the nation. 

Govoniiiifiit had reckoned on the 
sipiport of till Nation:'! Guard; but the 
iiice-.-ant beating of the a//'/ */ failed in 
bringing ii forth to its standards. In 
.-everal ipiarter-' ilioy Woiv impri.soncd by 
the in.-iirgent.-. In fine, he it tardino-s, 
or be it fatality, the army Avas far from 
responding in a ho.ly to the iinminenee and 
iiniver-ality of lh«' piual. It-i numorica] 
AATakno.^s aggravated llie danger. Genera? 
IjMuorieicre, invincible, though soon be- 
sieged by 'iou.uuu mcn,ocoui»ied the whole 
extent from the Hue diiTomplotothoMade- 
lcine,from the Hue dc (Tiehy to the Louvre 
— constantly on horse.baok.over foremost iu 
fire, he had two hoi^e- sliot under liini— 
hiscountoiianec Mack with powder, lii> fore* 
head running down with .-weal, his voice 
hoar.-'e Avith giving tlie Avord of command, 
blit lii.s eye serene and calm as a .-oldier in 
his native cleineiil. ho restored .‘spirit to his 
men, coiifiJonce the National Guards. 
IJis roport.s to government brcathcif 
the intrepidity of his soul, but he made 
110 concealment of the imminence of the 
danger, and the iusiiflicieiicy of the troop^ 
at his disposal. He painted the immense 
lunltitiule of the iissailant.-3 and the vast 
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network of barricades which stretched be- 
tween the Bastile and the Cliatcau d’Eaii, 
between the barriers anti the Boulevard. 
Incessantly he implored reinforcements, 
which the government as continually sum- 
moned to its support by the telegraph, and 
oflicers specially despatched. At length 
the National Guards of the neighbourhood 
of Paris began to arrive, and, ranging 
themselves round the Assembly, furnished 
an example to those of the capital. Then, 
and not till then, confidence began to be 
felt ill the midst of the chances of the 
combat.” — (Vol. ii.,pp. luO- Ibl .) 

It was a most fortunate event for 
the cause of oider, and, with it, of 
real froedoiu throughout the worh!, 
that this great revolt was so coin- 
jdetcly suppressed, though at the cost 
of a greater number of lives, particu- 
larly in general ollicers, than fell in 
many a bloody battle, by the ctforls 
of General Cavaigiiac and his brave 
companions in arms. It i - said that 
their measures, at first, were not skil- 
fully takcii—that they lost time, and 
occasioned in i necessary bloodshed at 
the outset, by luglecting to attack the 
barricades wJien they began to be 
fornu'd; and certainly tlie easy and 
bloodless suppression of the late re- 
volt against the government of Prince 
Louis Napoleon, by Gciienil Ghan- 
gariii**!*, seems to favour this opinion. 
It must be recollected, however, that 
the revolt of Alay 1819 occurreil when 
the memory of the i>opular overtJirow 
of June 1818 was still fresh in the 
minds of the ])Oople; and it is not 
easy to overestimate the effect of lliat 
decisive defeat in paralysing revolt 
on the one side, and abiding nerve to 
resistance on the other. It is evi- 
dent that Louis Napoleon is not a 
Due de Aloiitpensicr — he will not sur- 
render Jiis autliority Avithout a fight. 
But supposing that tln*rc was some 
tardiness in adopting decisive mea- 
sures on occasion of the June revolt, 
that only makes the lesson more com- 
plete, by demonstrating the inability 
of the bravest and moct deterniincil 
populace to contend with a regular mi- 
litary force*, Avhen the troops arc steady 
to their duty, and bravely led by their 
chiefs. TJic subsecpiftit sujiprcssioii of 
^lie revolts in Prague, A’^icnna, Madrid, 
and Rome, have confirmed the same 
important truth. Henceforth, it is 
evident, the horrors of revolution may 
always be aA'crted, Avlien governinent 
is firm, and the military are faithful. 
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And these horrors are in truth such, 
that it becomes evidently the first of 
political and social duties for the 
rulers of men to justify the eminence 
of their rank by their courage, and tlie 
troops to vindicate the trust reposed 
ill them by their fidelity. Passing by 
the w(»fiil expose of the almost hope- 
less state of the French finances, with 
a deficit of above Twklvk Millions 
sterling, despite an mlditioii of forty- 
li\e percent to the din*ct taxes, made 
by Prince T.onis Naiioleon to the Na- 
tional Assembly, avc rest on the fol- 
lowing curious and imjiortaiit details 
taken from the Thnvs of »Tiily 12, in 
regard to the elfoct of the revolution 
of lisIS upon the. e,omforts and con- 
dition of tlo* labouring cliKses in 
France : — 

“Jt appears it \< tlu* middle class (;f 
tradesmen that are noAV most snllering 
from the effects of revolution. Tim liind.s 
on which this class had been living, in 
the hope that better days would soon 
an*i\e, and Avliich amoiig'‘t some of tluj 
small tradesmen formed their capital, 
liave become exhansteil. Tho-'-e Avlio liad 
no money had, at all events, some credit; 
hut both money and credit arc noAV gone. 
The result i.s, tliat even in this period ot* 
comparative trainiuillity more shopc; are 
clo‘'ed than in the days of turbulenee. 

‘‘The following stiitcincnt of the fliic- 
luations of the iweniies of the city of 
J*aris, occasioned also by revolution, and 
wbicli goes back to is taken fr^jn 

tlie l)U\dih: — 

‘“Tlie returns of the produce of indi- 
reci irnpo.^t is the iinfaiJing testimony to 
tlu? progie-s or deerca^jc of public traii- 
ipiillity. We proA’cd this trutli yesterday 
in publisliing, on the authority of a well- 
informed journal, the comparative state 
of the reecipt.s of the Paris ortrol for tins 
first six months of the years liMT, Ifi-lfi, 
and 11)49 It is still further proved by 
valuable documents Avhich we ha> e at this 
moment before us. Tims, the iwodime of 
the uclroi Avas, in 1 U 17, ;} l,.M i francs; 
and ill 1 ^ tJJ, only 2G,.*il 9,fi*J7 francs, show- 
ing a ditlVrence of 7,991,7fi2 francs. Thi^ 
decrease is enormous, in relation to the 
immense necessities created by the poli- 
tical and social cri.-is, the Avork.s under- 
taken by the city, ami the previous ex- 
penses it had to provide for. Wc could 
analyse the different chajitcrs of this 
municipal revenue, which affords life to 
so many branches of Ptirisiaii industry; 
but it is uBtdess to impure, for each of 
these chapters, the particular causes of 
diminution. With the great event of 1 IMfi 
before us, all details disappear. One bolc 
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cause has produced a decrease in the re- 
ceipts, ;iiid that is the revolution of Feb- 
ruary; which, at first menacing' society 
itself by the voice of dcinocratiu orators 
and the pens of deina^^ogue writers, fright- 
ened away capital and annihilated indii— 
try of all kinds. In order to he able to 
judge of the iiillucncc of great political 
events on the receipts of the Paris nctt'i/t, 
it will be huflicient to recur to the years 
which i)reccded and followed the revolu- 
tion of lo.'iO: — 

I'l*! 

Ill the proiliifc wa-: . .‘llyO.’ '.OIMI 

(ii Ih'J7 (the lirst >]ioi*lv in enUM- 
fpieiu'c of tlio progri'i"^ of tlie 
ojtpof-itioii iu tlu; roiiuti y, and 
llio dii'-olutloi) of tI;o iiaV.Ji.al 

jjMiaiil) . . . • oil 

1 1 1 lo’Jo (Tull of tile Villt-lo niiiiiv- 
liv — rontiiMiatioii of the jioliti- 
imI iiKiM-n.eiit n» t 

liie niini:?iry , *7 oinJ 

ill 1J1*J.) (iiiiii'u^iy of tin- oth 
Aiigii-t --- iiro'-.Lnt'mieiith of a 
‘‘tnigj'le In-twccii tlic cinw.i ai.d 
eountiv) .... ■J7,h‘».‘>,ii{i;» 

III lJi;io (July Kevoluti.M’A . 

III lll.’tl (iiiress-uiit aaii.itiuii -riv- 
pe.iti-d outbreak')) . . 

111 IhoJ (runtiiiuailoii ol re\oi'u- 
tionaiT ino\i‘Mn*nt -eveiit.-' of 
the ,)th and 0‘tli .lime) . 

! ii ld,‘kl( pvoL'ro-"i\ 0 e::t:ihli'^hmeul 
of tr.'un|uiility ) , , . 

in UkU (the *>it\i.ition beeoimsi 
better, with the eNceptioii of the 
c\ fills of the llllh uiiil 1 llh 
April, wliieh, ho>Ncvor, were 
liricl) .... ‘27J.VkMfio 
From IJ’ili.’) to (imIui — cahi- 

iset of l.^th April — the ]*rodiue 
ill the latter year) , . 

In Jh.kO (Ihiiliaiiuiitary cealitioii, 

I'Jth May) . . . .‘50,b,H,000 

111 IJMO (fears of war- rupture of 
the Kiij[,di''li Allia’iee, Ac.) 

Prom loll to U»-I.> (caliu— ju’o- 
grebfciM; iiiciea-e in tlio latlir 
year) .... 

In llUtl (iiotwiil;>t.’inding the 
dearness of food, the receipts 
Avere) .... 

In 11147 (commercial cii.«is, Ac.) .‘iJ'i,Oli^hUOt) 
J 11 1 }l III ( revolution of Pehiuary ) *Jd,.5l J),l)Ut) 

“ The following from La 7Vf^r/V gives a 
good idea of the eJfccts of an umpiiet state 
of society: — 

“ ^ Revolutions cost dear. They, in the 
first place, augment the public expenses 
and diminish the genera) resources. Oc- 
casionally they yield something, but before 
gathering in the profits the hill must bo 
paid. M. Audiganiic, chef ik harcaii at 
the department of commerce and agri- 
culture, has pablislicd a curious work on 
the industrial crisis brought on by the 
revolution of February. M. Audiganiie 
lias examined all branches of manufactures, 


and lias shown that the crisis affected every- 
one. In the Nord, at Lisle, cotton-spin- 
ning, which occupied thirty-four consider- 
able establishments, employing a capital 
of 7,0U(»,()U0f. or h,U00,o00f. ; and tulle 
making, employing 19.> loom?, were 
obliged to reduce their production one-half. 
At Turcoi ligand Uoubaix, where cloth and 
carpet manufactories occupied I2,00f> 
Avorkiuen, the produce Avent down two- 
thirds, and h'.ipo men wore thrown out of 
work. In the l*as ile-C’alaiM the fabrication 
of lace and cambrics was obliged to stop 
before a fall of twenty -five per cent. The 
linen factory of Capcciire, foiiiuled in I o.‘»d, 
and Avhicli employed liJOn men, was in 
vain aided by the Municipal Council of 
Boulogne and tlie local bank's ; it at last 
succumbed to the crisis. In the depart- 
ment of tlkj Somme, lI2,<Hio AA’orkiuen, 
who were euiidoyediii the woollen, cotton, 
stocking, and velvet maiiufactoric-!, were 
1 educed to iilleiiess. In the arrondisse- 
ment of Abbeville, where the business, 
IvuoAvii by the name of Mockwork’ of 
l*u:irdy, yielded an annual produce of 
4.nfiO,unnf.,tUe orders stopped completely, 
and the unfortunate workmen Avere 
obliged to go and beg their bread in Die eii- 
A irons. At Koucii, where the cotton trade 
griA'c an annual 2 >roduce of mure than 
‘J.jn/iiMyniof.. there Avere the .same di.- 
asters ; yet the common good.? continue 1 
to find purcha-er", OAving to their Ioav 
price. At Caen, the lace manufacture, 
Avhich in IS 17 cm 2 )loyedu 2 nvard.s of .')0,ni.n) 
persons, or one-cightli of the population of 
t alvados, wa- totally paralysed. At St 
Quentin, tulle embroitlery, Avhich gave a 
living to lono women, received just as 
.<evere a bloAV as in March and Aj»ril, 
li'Ud ; almo.-t all the AA’o^k^hop3 Avere 
obliged to dote. In the east the los.s Avas 
not le-ss cou-siderable. Rheiiiis avus obliged 
to close its woollen-thread factories during 
the montlis of .March, April, and May, 

1 1» 4i;. The communal Avorksbop absorbed 
in some week. >5 an extraordinary loan of 
FJO.nOnf. Fortunately, an order for 
l,r»00,Uti0f. of merinos, from Ts'oay York, 
alloAved the interrupted factories to re- 
open, and spared the toAA’4i fresh sacrifices. 
The revolutionary tempest penetrated 
into Alsace, and there swept aAvay tivo- 
tUirds of the production. Miililhauscii 
stopped for .‘several luonths the greater 
immher of its loom's, and diminished one- 
lialf the length of labour in the work.''bop3 
Avbich roiiiaincd <y)cn. Lyons also felt all 
the horrors of the cri.sis. In the same 
AA’ay as innsHii and lace, silk found ift 
consumption stopped. For several months 
tlie unfortunate Lyons’ Avorkinen had for 
sole siib.'ii.stoncc the produce of the colour^ 
and scarfs ordered by the I’rovisioual 
(.lovcrninent. At St Etienne and St 
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Chaiiiond, tlie principal points of our ribbon 
and velvet manufacture, and where o.i,i)uo 
workmen were employed, the production 
went down two-thirds. At Paris M. 
Audigaiiiie estimates the loss in what is 
called Paris goods at uiiie-tentlis of the 
production. The loss on other articles, 
he considers, on the contrary, to have been 
only iwo-thirds on the sale, and a little 
more than one-half on the aiiioiiiit of the 
produce. We only touch in these remarks 
on the most striking points of the calcula- 
tion ; the total lo.'^s, according to M. 
Audigaime, amounts, tor the workmen 
alone, to upwards of .‘hXMjoOjOuuf. 

Such have been- the coiLseq 1101100*^ 
l») tin* people of listening to the voice 
of their dentagogiies, who impelled 
lliom into the revolution of 18 IS— to 
the national guards, of hanging back 
at tin? decisive inoincnt, aiul forget- 
ting their oaths in the intoxication of 
popular euthushHui. 

And if any one snppi'scs that those 
clVccts were only temporary, and that 
lasting freedom is to bo won for 
I'rancc by these sacrifices, we recom- 
metid him to consi(l(*r the i>reseiit 
state of France, a year and a half 
after the revolution of as paint- 
ed by one of its ablest -lUpportcrs, 
M. Louis Jihiuc. 

eeoTKsT. 

• While Pans i> in ii rttau* of si»*gc, 
and when most of the journals which n*- 
present our opinion arc by \iu!cn«*e euji- 
demned to silence, avo heliove it to be a 
duty owing to our j^ariy to eoiivey to it, 
if possible, the public expression of our 
sentiments. 

It with j)rofouiid ahtoni-^hiiient that 
Avc see the organs of the conn ter-re volu- 
tion triumph over the events of the l.'Jth 
of June. 

“ Where there has been no content, how 
can there have been a victory t 

“ What is then proved by the L'Jth of 
June I 

“ That under the piv^sure of 1 UO.OtH) 
soldiers, Paris is not free in her inove- 
meiits { We have known this more than 
enough. 

'•* Noav, as it has always been, the ques- 
tion is, if by croAvdiiig Jbiris with soldiers 
and with cannon, by stifling with violent 
hands the liberty of the press, by suppres- 
sing individual freedom^^by invading pri- 
\iite* domiciles, by .substituting the reign 
of Terror for that of Ueasoti, by iincca.s- 
iiigly repressing fnrions de.spair- that 
wliich there is wanting a capacity to pre- 
vent, the end will be attained of rcaui- 


matiiig coiifidenco, or re-estal)li.‘>liiiig 
credit, of dimini.shing taxes, of correcting 
die vice.i of the admi nisi ration, of chasing 
away the siiectro of the Jelicit, of deve- 
loping indiKstry, of cutting short the dis- 
asters attendant upon unlimited competi- 
tion, of supproising tho.^e revolts Avliicli 
iia\c their source in the deep rccc^’scs of 
Imiuaii feeling, of tranquilli'‘ing re.-ont- 
meiits, of ea lining all hearts i The state 
of siege of llilfl h:i.s ongciidered that of 
IbPb The que.^tion is, if tiie amiable 
juT.'spcctive of Pari.s in a state of .-iege 
every eight or ten mouths will restore to 
conunerce its ela.'^tie iiiovenioni'^, to the 
•ndii-^triuiis tlieir market.'^, and to the 
iiiMiIle ela^.ses their rejio.se.*’ — L.Jihno'. 

It is freijncntly ji.sheil whnt bi b*. 
I he oml of nil these rhnnge*^, and nnd- r 
w hat fornuifgoA i‘niincnt are the people 
of France nltimalely to settle? 
eiilt asit Lsto preilict anything with cer- 
tainty of a ]‘tM)jde with wliom nothing 
seems to b«‘ fixed but the disposition to 
change, we h^ve no hesitation in '-tal- 
iiigonr opinion that Die future govern - 
}nent of France will Im» what lli.d nf 
imperial Itonicwas, an Ff.ia iivi: Mi- 
i.iiAiiY Ill fae(, with the 

exception of the liftiam years of the 
Restoration, w hen a free eonstitutionaJ 
nionarcliy wa.s imposed on its iii- 
liaiutants liy the liayoiuds of tlie 
Allh'S, it lets ever sim^e theibwoluliiai 
of 17Mj briMi nothing else. 'r!ii‘ Or- 
leans dynasty ha.s. to all appearain*^, 
expired witli a di.sgraee eviai greatm* 
than tlial whieli attended its birth: 
the I>oiirl)on> can scarcely expect, in 
a country so deei)ly inilmed with the 
hwe of change, to re-establisli their 
hereditary throne. Fojmlar passion 
and national vanity call for lliat f:^ 
von ril 1 ^ ol poet ill den u/era I i< *. societies — 
arutaticj of governors: ])opular vio- 
lence and general hutfering will never 
fail to n‘-e.stablisli, after a brief ])eriod 
of auarcliy, tlic empire of the sword. 
The successive election <^f military 
des])ols seein.s the oidy popular coin- 
proinisii between revolulionary pas- 
sion and the social necessities of man- 
kind ; and as a similar compromise 
took place, after eighty years of blood- 
shed and confusion, in the lloinan 
eornmoiiAVCaltli, so, after a similar 
lieriod of snifering, it will probaiily 
be rejieated, from the iiiHumice of the 
same cause, in the Freiicli nation. 
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Su I N I* — t # I'Ua i\n -h a . 

'Fl M I’. — Jl-tt hj ICn uio t. 

Noiiiii — Ui i.i.KU — S i \\aim» — ' i \ljmc-' 


I riii: — trim — trim - 

(JvMiilfinon. :irp v-m iiU aii-'l 

Nnl. I II 

Why into ."'iirli 'Ir.iniiO Nn-ari/- i.sll a< nmu \\i aiii diMce, L'Hi^lellow ! 
"''I'i/e iii^ '^Kirl", Sc'i\.jr<l. l»iilK‘r, din.*; to hi*.; Ijiily, tin* hoiU-Jiook — 

tit' will he— ht! N — owiljoiird, 

r \ia;o> s. 

Not at all. < liilta Porcini is .st^mow lial oraiiL — and 1 am -kaiilying her. sir. 

-NOK1 JI, 

\\ hat i*: tliat round your >\.u.st V 

]\Iy Air-itirdle. 

NOl. . n, 

1 in.si-st. upon you dropjuik" it, Lnnoijian. It uiak.-s \ou reckless. I did 
not think you were .such a sclli^sh cluiracter. 

TAf.IiOV'-. 

Alas 1 iu lliis >\orld, how are our noblest intention'; ini.‘^undiT''lond ! 1 put 

it. on, .<ir, that, iu case of a cap.^i/e, I inij^in more buoyaiitiy bear you 

•ifrhore. 

NMuni. 

I'nririvi* me, my friend. P>id— be '^eated. Our craft is but Inditlereiitly 
well adapteil for the. ^allo])aile. I»e seated, I beseecli you’ Or, if you will 
<tinid, do ])laul both feet"- do not -d*' not aUcniate so — and above all, do 
not, I implore you — show oil' on one, as if you wore composing and reciting 
■M*rses. — 'riicre, do^Mi you aiv -aiid if there be not a hole iu her bottom, 
(Iiitta Pi*reha is safe against all the hidden rocks iu Loch Aa\o. 

TAl.lU »\S. 

I..et me talte ihc stroke oar. 

XOUTII. 

For sake of the ancient houses of the ?5C>\ ards aiul^rhe Jiullers. sit where 
yi.ii are. We are ah*eady in four fatJiom water. 

TAI.nOYS. 

Thc Junes V 

BILLV. • 

Nca, near— Mister Talboy. N’anc shall steer Perch when He’s alloat but 
t’ aiild commodore. 
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NOUTII. 

Shove otY, lails. 

Arc M'C on oai th or in heaven ? 

niLLV. 

On t’ waiter. 

NuilTIf. 

Lilly — mum. 

TALIIOY.^. 

The IFeavens arc high- ami they are deep. Fear would l ito nj) from tliat 
X’l ofound, if fear tliere. could be in tlic perfectly neautifui ! 

SKWAIiO. 

Vorhaps there is— though it wants a name. 

NOIMII. 

Wc know tlicre is no daiiger — and tlierefnre >ve ^^hoiild fcL'l m» fear. Lnt we 
eaiiiiot u holly diseiieiiniber oursoUes of tlie. emotions that m’dinaril}- gn-at 
(lei)th iiLs])ires— and veril}' 1 hold with Seward, while thus v. e hang v»vcr the 
sky-abyss below ^^ith susponded oar.^^. 

SKWAUl). 

1 he Ideal rests on tiie lu'al — Imagination on Meiii'.uy — ainl llic \’i'^iunarv, 
at Its utmost, still retains relations A\ilh Tiiith. 

lit' I LKII. 

Pray you to look at our Kneaiii])men!. Xotliing visioiu-.i-y iherc — 

lAT.I’.OVS, 

AVhioh Kiicampmeiit 

jji LiJii:. 

On the hill-side — up ytaidcr — at Cladieh. 

TAIJIUYS. 

You should have said so at lir*t. I thought \ou meant that other down — 

JJLI.LKi:. 

A\ h(*n I speak to you, I moan the hann^fifle fle>li and blood Talboys, silting 
by the side of the h<mn Jidt'. ilesli ami blood Christopher North, in (intta 
l\u‘cha, and not that somewhat absurd, and, J tru>t, ideal personage, stand- 
ing on his lieail in llic water, or it may be the air, some fathoms belo\\ her 
keel — like a pearl-diver. 

TAI.nOA'S. 

Tilt up your hands — so — my dear Mr North, and frame the i>icturc. 

NOUTir. 

And Aracnlloch not here 1 AVIiy the hills behind Chidich, that peoph^ call 
tame, make a back-ground that no art might meliorate. Cultivation climbs the 
green slopes, and overlays the green hill- ridges, while higher up all is rough, 
brow’ll, heathery, rocky — and behind that undulating line, fiJi* tin* ^ir^t time in 
niy life, I .sec tlic jicaks of mountains. From afar tliey are looking tit the 
Tents. And far off as they arc, the power of that Sycamore drove connects 
them with our Encampment. 

'nVXltOYS. 

Are yon sure, sir, they arc not clouds? 

N’OUTJI. 

If clouds, so much the better. If luounialns, they deserve to be clouds ; ami 
if clouds, they deserve to be inouutaiiis. 

KliW'AnU. 

The long broad shadow of the drove tames the white of the Tents— toms 
it — reduces it into harmony with the .curroumliiig colour — into keeping with 
the brown huts of the villagers, clu.^^tering on bank and brae (in both sides of 
the hollow' liver. <> 

NOU'lIf. 

The cozoy Inn itself from its position is pieturc-sque. 

TAUJOVS. 

The Swiss diantess looks imposing — 

nULT-KR. 

*So does the Ai’^an. But Deeside is the Pandemonium — 
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TALUftY.'i, 

Well trjinsjliilod by ralci>’«jii in liis Xotcs cm ^liltois, AVi-]>jYir.s- 
llall.” 

NOJilll. 

IJusli. And how lovely tlic forep-ound ! Slopiii;; upland -• \Nitli s/ni^rle trees 
slaudiiii^ one* by one, at distiinces wide eiioui,di to allow to each its own lUth; 
grassy domain — with its cin le of bracken or lirooin — or its own golden gorse 
grove— -divided by the. s^'lvan course of the hidden river itself, vi-ible only 
when it glimpses into the Loch — Here, friend^, ViO .-cein lo .'fce tlrj iiiiited occu- 
pations of pastoral, agricultural —and-- 

lii 

Pardon me, sii\ I liaA O a proposition to make. 

.Nni:i !i. 

You might ha\c waited a nioinent till — 

j:i;f.Li i:. 

Xot a liiuineiit. AVc alJ Four see the background — and the iniddlo-grouiid 
and the foreground -and all the ground round and about— and all the Flaiids 
and their shadow s -and all the nioiiiitains and theirs — and, towering high 
al»ovo all, that Cruaehan of yours, who, I linnly believe*, Is beliijid ii.s— though 
't would twist 1113' neck no^v to get a vizzvofhiin. Xo use then in describing all 
lhaf lie.s within the visible horizon — there it i.s— let us enjoy it and be thankful 
- and let us talk this eviniiug of whatever 111.13' happen to cojne into our re- 
spective hi-ads — and I beg leave to add, sir, with all icverem e, let's have fair 
]d:i3" — let no .-ingle luaii— young <*r old — take more than his cjwn lawfnl 
share — 

• XOItlli. 

Sir? 

And let the subject of angling be tabooed --and ail its endles.s botherathm 
about ba.skets and rods, and n^els and tackle — salmon, sea-trout, ycllow'-rm, 
l-ereh, ])ike, and the Ferox — and no drivel about Deer and Fagle 

NOliTII. 

Sir? AVhafs the moaning of all thi.s — Sew’ard, say — tell, Talb(»ys. 

BUXKn. 

And let each man 011 opening his mouth be and let it be two-minute 

tijiie — and let me be time keeper — but, in consideration of your years and habits, 
and presidenei', let time to you, sir, be extended to tw o ininiites and Thirt3' 
seconds — and let iw all talk time about — and let no man seek to nullity the 
law' 1)3^ talking at railway rale — and let no man wdio w'aivcs Id.s right of turn, 
how'ever often, think to make up for the lo.ss b}' claiming rpiartcr of an hour 
aftcrward.s — and that, too, perhai>s at the smartest of tlie soiree — and let 
there be. no contradiction, either round, flat, <»r angular — and let no man 
speak about what he iiiidorstaiids — that is, has long .‘•tudied ami made himscii’ 
mast(‘r of— for that w ould b" giving him an unfair - I had alniosi said — W’ould 
be taking ii mean advantage — and let no man — 

Nou'ni. 

■\Vh3*, the mutiii}" at the Nore ivas nothing to this! 

lur 1.1:1:. 

Lord High Admiral tiu.ugh 3^011 be, sir, you mu«?t obey the laws ^>f the 
service — 

xonni. 

I .-^cc liow' it is. 

nui.i.F.n. 

How is it ? 

xoiri II. 

P>uiit will soon w'ear oft’— that’s the saving virtue of (.liampagno, 

nn.i.F.i?. 

Champagne indeed ! Small Hcer, smaller than the smallest size. You 
liavc not the heart, sir, to give Cliampague. 

Noirrii. 

Wo had better put about, gentlemen, and go nshove. 
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m’LLKi:. 

ever-hoiioiiivd, lon^^-rcvorccl Arl 1 liavc frot intoxicated on our Tee- 
total dcbaucluTy. I'he fumes of tlio water have *^0110 to my head— and T need 
bat a few ilrops of brandy to sid me all ri^dit. Hilly — the ilask. '.riicrc — I am 
iw sober as a dudjAC. 

XOUTIl- 

Ay, 'tis thus, Hullev, you wise wajr, that you would let the “■ old man 
SAarrulous” into the, sceret of his own tendeueies — too often unconseious he of 
the powers that have sijt so many a&leei). 1 accept the law — but let it — do 
let it bo thrcc-miiiute lime. 

nrLi.Eii. 

Five— ten — twenty — “with thee ctuiversing I forget all time.” 

XOIITJI. 

Strike medium — 'reii. 

ijLiaaru. 

My dear sir, for a moment let me have that Spy-glass. 

NO uni. 

t must lay it down — fora Hevy «>f Fair Women are 011 the ISloiint — and 
arc brought so near that 1 hear them laughing — especially the Friina Donna, 
.\ho&e (ilass is iii dangerous j[u*oximity with my nose. 

lilLLEK. 

Fling her a kiss, sir. 

Nonni. 

There — and how prettily she returns it ! 

nrj.r.r.K. 

Happy old man ! ( io m hrro yon will — 

F.’lysse.s and tin* Syrens, ilad he my air-girdle, jjc uould asljore. 

AOKTJI. 

“ Oh, iiiilii prieteritos roforat ,>i Jupiter aniios I'’ 

lALUOYS. 

The Word' an* regretful — but iIkmm? i.s uo regret in the voice that .‘'jllable.s 
them — it is clear as a bell, and as gladsome. 

NOliTlI. 

Talkhig of kissing, 1 lioar one of lint mo.st melodious songs that ever tiowed 
from lady’s lip — 

Tile current lluit with gentle motion g*]ides. 

Thou knoweftl, being stopped, impatienily liotli rage : 

lint wJi(.*ii Jii'^ fair eour^e is not liiiidercd, 

lie inukes ^wcet mu'ie with tli' enaiuelled stones, 

(jiii'hhf a •lenf^L /.'i-.'i fii , r, ru .■**»/i/e 

Jit. L'r,rfal\fJt iu hh ; 

And -o l»y niriiiy winding nook.s he atrays 
AN’itli wdling ,'rport to tlie wild ocean.” 

Is it not perfeet v 

>i:WAKl>. 

It is. Music — J*ainting, and Foetry— 

11 L' LLKR. 

Sculpture and architect nr(*. 

MOll'IJI. 

lluller, yoifrc a blockhead. Dear Mr Alison, in liis charming Essaifs un 
: 7 V<.s//, finds a little fault in what seems to me a great beauty in this, one of 
I lie sweetest passages in Siuikspcarc. 

niLLi:]:. 

Sweetest. That’s a ndss-mollyisli Avord. 

NOK'I'll. 

Ass. One of the swi'Ctest jias-sagcs in Shakspeare. Tie. finds fault AAdtIi 
tlic ( ’urrent kissing the Sedges. “ The ])leasing personification which we atlri- 
biitii to a brook is founded upon the faint belief of voluntary motion, and is 
inimediatcdy checked wlien the Foet descends to any minute or particular re- 
semblance.” 
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.SEWARD, 

Deaceuds 1 

NORTH. 

Tlio w(R*(l, to my car, (hxvs soiiml straiigtdy ; ami tlioiigli liis cxprc^,siull 
• iaiat hclicf,'* is a true and a line one, j'ct hero tj‘e doctrine does not upiily! 
Nay, here we have a true notion inconsiderately misapplied. Without »h.»u!)t 
Toets of more wit than sensibility do follow 4»n a similitude beyond the su;^- 
.restiou of the contemplated subject. But the ripplin^^ of water ai^ain.d'^a 
sed;,^e su^^gests a kiss— i^^, 1 believe, a Kiss— li(juid, soft, lovinp:, Upped, 

iiCLLKR. 

Beautiful. 

Nou'i n. 

Iluller, you are a fidlov.- of fiin; ta^te. Compare the whoh* eatalo-iu; of incta- 
pliorieal kisses — admitted and elaiinabh* — and you will tiud this one of the 
most natural of them all. ril^,n*lma^fc, in .Shaksi)eare’s day, had dro|)t, in the 
■ipeech of our l*octs, from its early reli;^iouo propriety, of -^eekin;? a holj' place 
under a vow, into a rovin;t of the region. S(‘e his rassioiiate l*iJgrim.” If 
,Slialvspea re found the tvord so lar generalised, fhcji ‘^wanderer tiirongh the 
woods,” or |)Iaius, <jr through anything cdse, is the suggestion of the behold- 
ing. TJu? river is more, indeed ; being, like the pilgrim, on Ids wuiy to a 
iorm, and an obliged way — ‘‘the wild oce‘an.” 

^EW Mil>. 

'I’he ‘‘faint belitd' of \ol\int:ny motion*' —^Mr Alis(urs fine ^ihriwe — is one, 
■Hid pos.Nil)!}" the groumling ineeiuive to imporsunaiing ihe •‘current" here-, 
but other elemenis enter in; liquidity— tran>part‘ne\ —which suggest a spi- 
rit tial nature, and Beauty wliieli moves Lu\e. 

NOinji. 

Ay, and the Poet'' of that agts in (he fresher alaeriry of their fancy, had 
•I jiistilieaiion of coinpari''Ons, which do Jiot occur as ]>roniplIy to ii"’, uo7’, 
when presented to ii*;, delight so nmch as they would, 'were our fancy as alive 
as theirs. You might siis|)ect a protri Ovid, (.’ow ley, and Druleii, as likely 
:o be led by indulgence of their ingenuity into ]>assionIe^s similitudes — and 
vmu may mi-doiibt even that Sliaks]K*are wa’< iii danger ot i)eing >o run aw’ay 
cirh. But let us have clear and uuecpiLvocal in-iances. This one assuredly 
•s not of the number, it is extiuisiie. 

i.\i n«*Y.s. 

]Mr -VlLon, f presume to think, sir, should cither ]iav»*. quoted the whole 
speech, or kept, the wiu'le in view, when aiiiimul verting on tho-e two lines 
about Ihe kissing rilgrim. Julia, a kady of Verona, beloved bv iT*ulous, is 
.miy half-done — and now' she conies — to herself. 

“ 'L’lieii let me go, and litiider not my 00111*5.0 ; 

I’ll be a .'3 patient i\ff a gentle sfreani, 

.\nd make a pa ''time of each w'cary -^tep, 

Till the la 5 .t .-'te]) ha\e brought mo to my love ; 

And there I’ll rest, as., after luneh Uinuoil, 

A blcs'^cd soul doth in Kh^inm.’* 

rite languag(t of Sliakspeare's Ladies i?. ni>t iln» language \ve lioar in real 
life. 1 wish it >vere. Beal life wcnild then be delightful indec<l. Julia is 
privileged to be poetical far beyond tlie usage of the very best circles — far 
beyond tlnit of any mortal ereatnres. For the (iod Sliakspeare has made 
her and all her kin poetical — and if yon object to any of the liiu*s, you must 
object to them all. Kminontly beautifid, sir, they are ; and their beauty lies 
in the pas.sionato, imaginative spirit that pervades the whole, and su.stains 
the Similitude throughout, w ithout a moment's flagging of tlic fancy, without a 
moment’s departure from the truthfulness of the heart. 

NORTH. 

Tall)oy.s, 1 thank you— you arc at the root. 

SEW'ARD. 

A w'Oiiderfiil thing— altogether— is Impersonation. 
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Noirrif. 

It is indeed. If wc 'would know the magnitude of the douiiiiioii wliich the 
disposition constraining us to impersonate has exercised over the liiunan 
mind, wc should have to go back unto those ages of the world when it exerted 
itself, uncontrolled by philosoi>hy, and in oljedience to religious impulses — 
when Impersonations of Natural Objects and Towers^ of Moral Pow(*rs and 
of Notions entertained by the I’nderstanding, filled the 'reinples of the Nations 
with visible Deities, and were worshipped with altars and incense, hyimis 
and sacrifices. 

nrj.Lkn. 

Was ever before such disquisition begotten by- -an imaginary kiss among 
llie Sedges ! 

xoinir. 

Hold your tongue, Tiuller. Hut if j'ou would see how hard this domiiiiini 
is to eradicate, look to ihe most civilised ami enligideiied times, when severe 
Truth has to tlie utmost cleansed the I Understanding of illusion — and observe 
liow tenaciously these imaginary Heiiigs, endowed with imaginary life, hold 
tlieir place in our Sculpture, rainting, and Toetry, ami Kioiiucncc— nay, in 
our common and (piiet speech. 

SKWAr.D. 

It is all full of them, 'fhe most jirosaic of [>n>sers uses poetical langnagt' 
without knowing it — and Poets without knowing to what extent and 
degree. 

NORTH. 

Ay, Seward, and were we to oxi>atiato in the walks of the ]»rofoumler 
emotions, we should sometimes be startled by the sudden apparitions of boldly 
impersonated TJioughts, upon occasions that did not seem to promise them— 
whore you might have thouglit that interests of overwhelming moment would 
have etlbctualiy banished the play of imagination. 

TAfJn)V>. 

Sliakspoarc is justilicd, then — and the Lady diilia spoke like a Lady in 
Love witli all iiviture — and with Protens. 

nr Li.KK. 

A most beautiful day is this indeed — but it is a Puzzler. 

‘‘ I'ho Swan on still St Mary’s J^akc 
Ploat.s duulile, Swan and Shadow;’’ 

Hut lierc all the islands float double — and all the castles and aljbeys—aml 
all the hills and mountains — and all the clouds and boats and men,— double, 
did I say — triple— quadruple, — wc are, here, and then*, and e,vcrywhcre, and 
nowhere, all at the same moment. Inishail, I have you — no — Gutta Porcini 
slides over you, and you have no material existence. Very well. 

SiAVAUD. 

Is tlicre no hou^e on Inishail ? 

NORTH. 

. Not one— but the house appointed for all living. A Jbirial-placc. 1 .see 
it — but not one of you — for it is little n«)ticcable, and seldom used — ou an 
average, one funeral in the year. Forty years ago I ste^iped into a small 
snufF-shop in the Saltmarket, tVIasgow, to replenish my shell — and found my 
friend was from Lochawc-side, I asked him if he often revisited hi.s native 
shore, and he answered — seldom, and had not for a long time— but that though 
his lot did not allow him to live there, he hoped to he buried in Inishail. We 
struck up a frloudship — liis snuff was good, and so was his whisky, for it was 
iinexci.sed. A few years ago, trolling for Fcroces, J met a lioat with a 
coffin, and in it the body jf tlie old tobacconist. 

* SKWAKD. 

“The Churchyard among the Mountains,” in AVordsworth's Keeurshn^ is 
alone sufficient for his immortality on earth. 

- NORTH. 

It is. So for Ctray’s is his Klegy. But some hundred and forty liuc.s in 
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all — 110 more— yet liow comprcliensivc— how comploio! ‘-In a Country 
Clnirchyard!” Every generation there buries the whole haiulei— which is 
luucli the same as burying the whole world — or a whole world. 

SKAVAUO. 

“ The rude forefathers of the hanilot sh‘ep !” 

All Peasants — diers and inouniers ! Utnio.^t simplicity of all belonging to 
life,— utmost simplicity of all belonging to death. Tlierofure, luiiversallv 
affecting. 

NOUTir. 

'riieii the— Grayishnes^. 

'J’lie what, sir? 


xoi;i II. 

The Grayishness. The cxqiiisitt* >:cli«ilar>liip, and th j liiiih artifice of the 
vrords and music- -yet all in perfect adajdatioii to the? ^cmie and its essential 
eliaracler. fs there not in that union and cominnnioii of the solemn-pro- 
iound, aiul the d(‘li(*ate-exqui>:ire, >onn*lhing Catliedral-like V Which has 
Ihc awe anil infinitude of Deity and Eternity, and flio prostrations and 
aspirations of adoration fur its basis — expressed iu tin* general structure, 
and forms ; and all thi.s ineoting and Ident into the minute and fine (da- 
horation of the ornament.s? Like the odours that .^(eal and creep on the 
-oil, moist, evening air, wliilst the dim hush of tlic irniversal Teinjile 
d.ilatos and elates, 'riielca'^t and the greatest in oinx AVhy not ? Is not that 
piritual— angelical '■ divine I The, least is not too exigiums for ainprehension 
-the am[)lost exceeds not comprehension - and their nnit(‘d power is felt when 
not uiider.-tood. 1 speak, Seward, of that which might be. suggested for a. 
jndmary fault in tlie Elegy — the contract of the most artful, .scholarly styh*, 
and the simjiie, rude, lowly, homely matter, lint you -liall see that every 
faiiey seize.^, and every memory Jio]d.s especially tliose ver.-e- and wordings 
wliicli bring out this contrast— that lichest line — 


The breezy call of imvase-breatiiiiig luorii I*' 


is felt to bi‘ soon followed well by that ?jmpli‘st — 


No more shall rou-e them from tlioir lowly bo.l ” 


wliere— T fake lowly” to imply low in uirth— liunii»!y turfed or il^ 

and of tlie Lowly. 

sr.wAuo. 

And so, sir, tlie pom]) of a (hitliedral L de.scrihed, tliongh a village Clnircli 
alone i.s in pre-;eiice. So ^lilton, (.'romwell, and other great powers are set 
ill array— that whicli these wvre m»t, against that which those were. 

xoiriJi. 

Yet hear Dr Thomas P>rowii — an acute inctapiiy.sjcian — but an obtuse eriiii'. 
— and no Poet at all. ‘‘I'lic two images in this "stanza (•Pull many a gem,’ 
certainly produce very dillereiit degrees of poetical delight. That wdiieh 
is borrow^cd from the rose blooming in .solitude plea.ses in a very high degree, 
both as it contains ajust anil beautiful similitude, and still more as the similitude 
is one of the most likely to have arisen iu such a situation. But the simile in 
tlie tw’o first lines of the stanza, llioiigli it may perhaps idiilosophically be a.s 
just, has no other cliarni, and strikes us immediafely as not the natural sug- 
gestion of such a moment and such a scene. To a person moralising amid a 
simple Churchyard, there is perhaps im object that w'ould not sooner have 
occurred than this piece of minute jewellery — ‘ a gem of purest ray serene, 
ill the uufatliomcd caves of ocean.’ 

SEW'ARO. • 

A person moralising ! lie forgot that person was Thomas Gray. And be 
never knew what you have told us now'. * 

Noimi. 

Why, my dear Seward, the Gem is the recognised most hitonso expression, 
from the natural w^orld, of w'orth — iuostimable priceless price — depeudeut on 
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rarity and beauty. The Flower is a like intense expression, from tlie sam(» 
u'orld, of the power to call forth love. The first image is felt by cry 
Header to be high, and cmllhig its object; the second to be tciulcr, and 
openly pathetic. Of course it moves more, and of course* it comes last. Tlio 
Poet has just before spoken of iMilton and (h’omvrell — of bards and kings 
— and histoiy with all her w(*alth. Ts the transition violeni from these 
t>bjects to Gems V ITe is moved by, but he is not bound to, the scene and 
time. TIis own thoughts emancipate. Brown seems utleriy to have forgotlen 
that the Poet himself is the Dramatic person of the Momdoguc. Shall he be 
restricted from using ihe riehnc.-s and splendour of his own thoughts V That 
tnie stanza sums up llie two or three preccdiinr — and is perfectly attuned to 
the reigning mood, temper, or pathos. 

mriXKR. 

Thank you, gentlemen. The Doctor is done brown. 

XORTIl. 

" Tlio pnlJis of glory U*a»l hnt to the grave ! 

IMctliinks I could road you a homily on that Toxl. 

jirr.i.KU. 

To-morrow, sir, if you please, lb-morrow is Sunday — and you may read \{ 
10 US as we glide to Divine Service atDalmally — two of us to the Kstablislub. 
and two of ns to the Fn^e Kirk. 

xomir. 

Be it < 0 . But you tvill not be di'^pleascd with me for (pioling now, from 
Jieart -memory, a single s(nitence on tlu* great line, from Beattie, and frf)ni 
Adam Fergusson. ”11 lu'cscnt.s to the imagination n vide plain, wliert* 
several roads appear, crowded with glitlering nndtitudes, and issuing from 
ditfereut <(uar(er.s, lui( drawing nearer and m-arer as they advance, lill they 
terminate in the dark niul narrow hou:.e, where all their ghu’ies ente r in 
-iieces.sion, and disapiu\'ir for ever.” 

>FWA]:i>. 

Thank you. sir. That i> Beattie V 

N<»iniT. 

It is. Fergussoif^ memorable word< are — '‘If from tins we are di-.p(i^r'i 
to eollect any inference adverse to the pur.^nits of glory, it may be a knl 
whither do the path.s of ignominj leadV Jf to the grave also, then <mr elioh*!' 
of a life rmiaiii- to bf made on the grouints oV ir.s intrin.'^i** vaU»e, wiihout 
regard to an end whieli is common to every elation of lif* w^ ean lead. 
whetlicr illnstrions or obscure.” 

.vi:\vAnr>, 

Very tine. AMio .says it ? Fergusson — ^wlio was he V 

x< mTji. 

The be.sl of you Englishers are intolerably ignorant about Scotland, lb 
von know the Bevcn'iid John IMilford V 

Sr.WAUD. 

J do — and have for him tin* greatest re.'^pecl. 

NORTH. 

So have, I. He, is one of our best Fditors — as Pie.kering is one. of oiir b(*st 
Pnblisher.s of the Poets. But 1 am somewhat doubtful of the tnithfuluess of 
his remarks on the opening of llieElegy, in tlie Appendix to his excellent J Jfe 
of Gray. “ The (lirfow ‘ toll’ is not the, aj^propriatc wi»rd — it wa.s not a slow 
bell tolling fer the dead.’’ 

SFAVART). 

True onongli, not for the dead — but Gray then felt as if it were for llic 
dying — and cho.se, to say, fo— the parting day. Was it (piick and “ merry a.s a 
inarriagc-bell ?” J can’t think it — nor did Milton, “ swinging .v/owjwith sullen 
roa^'* Gray w'as II Feuseroso. Prospero calls it the “solemn curfew.’’ 
Toll h right. 

NORTH. 

Jbit, says my friend Mitford, there is another cn*or, a confusion of time. 
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Tlie curfew tolls, and the ploughman returns from work. JsTow the plough- 
iiiuu returns two or three hours before the eurtow riiij's ; and • the t^hmumr- 
iiiff landscape’ has ‘long ceased to fade’ bcibre the curfew. The - parting dav’ 
is also incorrect ; the day had long finished. But if the word t'uvR'w "is 
taken simi)Iy for ‘ the Evening Bell,’ then also is the time incorrect — and 
a kndl is not tolled for the parting, but for the parted — ‘ and leaves the world 
to darkness and to me.’ ‘>?ow fades the glinimi*riiig landscape on tlie 
sight.’ Here the incidents, in.stcad of being progn*.'^sive, tall back, and make 
tlie picture confused and inharmonious ; e.specially as it appt'ars soon aftei 
that it was not dark. For ‘ tiie mojung owl does to the moon complain.’ ” 

si: WAUT). 

Pardon me, sir, I rannoi venture lo iuiswcr all liiat— but if Afitford be 
riglit, (Jray must be very wrong indeed. Let me M-e — give* us il o\er ngtihi - 
sentenee i»y sentence — 

in'LLTJI. 

No — no — no. Once is onongii — and enoiigli is as good as a fcasr. 

N<nn I!. 

Talboy.s ? 

•| Al.KOVfi. 

SiiK'O you have a great respect for Hr i\Iilford, sir, so have 1. Hut hitherto 
J have been a stranger to liis in(*rits. 

.^rwAitD. 

The best of >(»n Scoltlshers are hibderably ignorant aboul England. 

TAI.ROYS." 

In the lirst i>iaco. JMr North, wlien does the Cnrlrw toll, or ring V — for hang 
me if I remember — or rather ever kn(‘w. And in Uk? .-econd ]dae,e, when docs 
tlu' Lvening Bell gi^e toiigiu! V— for hang mi‘ if I am nnuh bettor Infornicd a? 
to hisinotjoii>. Yet 1 cliould know something of lie' family of ih(‘ !>elis. say — 
• h/hf o'clock. >\'cll, Jt is suinmer-tiint*. I ^uppM-e; for you cannot believe 
lliat so dainty a jKUvoii in Jiealih and habits, as the Toef (H*ay, would write an 
Llegy iu a C’oiintry cliurcliyard in winter, and well on t«,»w:irds night. lYue, 
that is a way of speaking ; he did no! write it with Ill's cn:wv-«pini, in his neat 
hand, on his nont Hum, on the only hoir/.ouial tomb-.sioue. IhU iu the 
(’liinvhj-aril he a^feumes to sit — proluibiy under a I’leaie-uve. lor sakt* td’ the 
C(]ngenial (ilooin. bcason of tlic year ascertained — Summer — ^tiine of Curfew 
— eight — then 1 can tind no fault with the Plou.eiiman. He eomes in well— 
either as an image or a man. He must have b»-en an lK»iie<t, hard-Nv<»rkin.i: 
Jellow, iind worth the Jiigliest wages going between the years IT-IT) and 17r3''>. 
At what hour do idoughnieii leave the .-iik'3 in Cambridge' B'e mu.st 

]iol say at six. Dilfenmt hours iu dill'ereni eoiinties, ihillei 

r.ri.i.FTi. 

‘ ;<> (. 11 — .all’s right, Talboy?. 

TAI r.OYS. 

Jtisnot (00 much to believe that Hodge did not griulu ecasiumi ly, :i 
i»:il!'-hour over, lo a good master. Then lie Innl to stJdile hi.' horses -Star 
and Smiler— nib them down— bed them — iili rack and manger — water them -■ 
make sure their iiosc.s were iu the outs— hu’k tin* .-liable before tin* nags were 
'■toleii — and then, and not till then, 

“ The Ploiiglimaii hoincward'S plods his w'eary w-ay.'" 

For he docs not sleep on the. Farm — he ha.s a wife and .-mall tamily— that i s 
a large family of smallish children — in the Hainhd, at lea.'it two miles oil — 
and he does not walk for a wager of a Hitch of hacon and barrel of beer — hut 
for his accustomed rasher and a jug — and sueli endeannonts as will restore 
his weariness up to the proper pitch for a souud night’s .-loep. Hod bless 
liim ! 

im-T-F.n. 

Slioni of your beams, Mr Nortli, eclipsed. 

TALBOA’S. 

Thiiploughman, then, docs not return “ two or three hours before the cfir- 
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few Nor lias “ tlie gUmmoring landscape long ceased to fade before the 

rm-few.” Nor is “ the parting day incoiTCCt.” Nor “ has the day long 
iiiiished.” Nor, when it may liave finished, or in.ay finish, can any man in the 
hamlet, during all that gradual subsiding of light and sound, take upon him to 
give any opinion at all. 

Nonrn. 

JS.Fy boy, Tulboys. 

T ALBOVS. 

“And leave the world to darkness and to me.” Ay — into his hut goes the 
ploughman, and leaves the world and me to darkness — ^^vhich i** coming — but 
not yet come— the Toot knows it is coming — near at hand its coming glooms ; 
and Darkness shows her divinity as she is preparing to mount her throne. 

KOUTH. 

Nothing can be better. 

T VLBOYS. 

“ ‘ Now fades the glimmering landscape on tlic sight.’ Here the incident, 
instead of being progressive, falls back, and makes the picture confused and in- 
harmonious.” C.'oiifiised and in harmonious! By no manner of means. Notliing 
of the sort. There is no retrogression — the day has lieen unwilling to die — 
cannot believe she is dying — and cannot thiid; ’tis for lier the enrfew is toll- 
ing ; but the Poet feels it is even so ; the glimmering and the fading, beautiful 
as tiiey are, are sure symptoms—slie is dying into Kvening, and Evening Mill 
soon be the dying into Night ; but to thcroet’.s eye how b(‘antifnl the transmuta - 
tions ! Nor kiiOM*3 ho. that the Moon has arisen, till, at the voiee of the niglit- 
bird, lie looks up the ivied chiirch-toM’cr, and there she is, whether full, avail- 
ing, or cre.scenl, there are not data for the Astronomer to dcilare. 

NOUTH. 

IVIy frieiul l^fr IMitlbrd sa 3 's of ilie line, “No more shall rouse them from 
llieir louh' bed ” — That “ liere llie epithet hwhf^ as applied to hai^ occa.«i»>n.s 
an ambiguity, as to >vhetlier tlic Poet nicaus the bod on wliieh they slci'p, or 
the grave iii which they arc laid and he a<lds, “ there can be no greater 
fault ill compo.sition than a doubtful meaning.” 

TALIJOVS. 

There cannot be a more touching beauty. LoM’ly applies to botli. From 
their loMij’bedin their IomI}’ <hvellings among the (piick, those jo^’ou.s sounds 
used to a>vakeu them ; from tliei.r IomIv bed in their lonly dM ollings among tie' 
dead, Iho-e joyous sounds Avill an aken them lU'ver more : but a sound avUI 
aAvaken them when lie comes to Judge both the rjuick and the dead ; aiul for 
them there is Christian liope — from 

“ Mnuy a holy text around them strewed 
That teach the rustic moral to die.** 

NOUTJl. 

“ Their fnrroAv oft the stubborn glebe ha tli broke ; 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How boAved the avoo«1s beneath their sturdy stroke*!’* 

This stanza — says !Mr Milford — “is made up of various ])iooes inlaid. 
^Stubborn glebe’ Is from Gay; ‘drive afield’ from Milton; ‘sturdy 
stroke’ from Spencer. Such is too inncli the system of Gray’s composition, and 
therefore such the cause of his imperfections. Piiritj’ of language, accuracy of 
thouglit, and even similarity of rhyme, all give Avay to the introduction of 
certain poetical expressions ; in fact, the beautiful jcAvel, when broughl, does 
not fit into the new setting, or socket. Such is the diftercnce between the 
lloAver stuck into the ground and those that grOAV from it.” Talboys ? 

** BVLLKR. 

Why not — BullcrV 

i give Avay to the gentleman. 


TALBOY8. 
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BUIXER. 

Not for worlds would I take the word out of any man’s mouth. 

TAT.BOYS. 

fi ray took “ stubborn glebe” from Gay. AVhy from GayV It has been 
faniiliar in men’s mouths front the introduction of agriculture into this Island. 
May not a Saxon gentleman say drive their teams a-field” without charge 
of theft from IVIilton, who said “ drove a-field.” Who first said “ (icc-ho, 
Jlobbin?” AVas Spenser the first — the only man before Milton— who use(l 
“ sturdy stroke ?” and has nobody used it since Gray? 

BrLLEU. 

You could give a “sturdy stroke” yourself, Talboys. What's your 
^veight V 

TALBOYS. 

Gray's ijtyle is sometimes too composite. — you 5’ourself, sir, w'ould not deny 
it is St) — but Mr Alitford’s instances here are absurd, and the charge founded on 
tlicin false. Graj' seldom, if ever— sa}' never, “ mnifices purity of language, 
and accuracy of thought,” for the sake of introducing certain poetical expres- 
sions. “ All give way” is a gross exaggeration. The beautiful words of 
the brcthnni, with which his loving memory was stored, came up in the hour of 
imagination, ami took their place among the words as bcantiful of his own 
congenial inspirations : the llowers he transplanted from poetry “ languished 
noi, grew dim, nor died for he had taken them up gently by the roots, and 
wah some of the old. mould adhering to their tendrils, and, true llorist as he 
had prepared for them a richest soil in his own garden, which he held 
from iiatnve, and which the sun ami the dew of nature nourished, and will 
mmrish for ever. 

BYLLEU. 

That lac(.‘ i.s not pleasant, sir. Xolliing so disfigures a face as envy. Old 
l\»ets at last grow ugly all —but .yon, sir, arc a riiilosopher — and on your 
benign countenance ’twas but a })assing cloud. There — ^.voii arc as beautifid as 
ever— how eoincly in critical old age! Any farther fault to lind with our 
friend Alitford ? 

NOirrii. 

“ On some fond breast the parting soul relics, 

Some pious dmpa the closing eye requires, 
en from the tomb the voice of nature crie.s , 
liven in our allies live their wonted fires,” 

“ • Vious drops’ is from Ovid — pia'. lachryime; ‘ closing eye' is from Pope — 

' voice of nature.’ from the Aiithologia, and the last line from C’hfaicor — ‘Yet 
on our ashes co'd is fire yrckeii.’ From so wan y (pianos arc the stones brouyht 
in form this ilahoratc I\Iosnic pavement.'''' 1 say, for “i)iu* lachryma*” all 
iioiiour to Ovid — for “pious drops” all honour to Gray. “ Closing eye'’ is not 
iVoin Pope’s Klegy ; “voice of nature’' is from the Aiithologia, but from 
Nature liersclf; Chaueers lino may have suggested Gray's, but the reader of 
l^haucor knows that Gray’s has a tender and profound meaning which is 
not ill Chaucer’s at all — «iud he knows, loo, that Mr Milford is not a reader 
of (Jhaucer— *for were lie, he could not have written “ ashes'’ for “ ashen.” 
I'liere were no fiuarries— there is no ^losaic. ^Mosaic pavement ! Worse, if 
possible— nun-e ostentatiously pedantic — oven than stuck in llowers, jewels, 
settings, ami sockets. 

TAIJIOYS. 

'Flic Stanza is sacred to sorrow. 

NORTH. 

“From this Stanza,” quoth JMitford, “ the style of the composition drops 
into rt hirer hey; the language is plainer, ami is imt in harmony with the 
splcndiu and elaborate diction of the former j>arl.” Tliis obiectioii is disposed 
of bv what I said some minutes ago * 

BTJLLEU. 

Half ail hour ago — on (iriu/ishncss. 

A'OL. TAVT. — NO. <VCO\T, K 
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And I have only tliis farther to say, gontloinen, lhai thonj^h the language is 
plainer — yet it is solemn ; nor is it iinpoeticnl — for the hoary-l»eade«l swain 
was moved as he spake; tlic ?l\le, if ii drop into a lowi*r key, is accordant 
with that higluT key on which the music was ])ltched that lias not yet left our 
hearing. An Elegy is not an Ode— the close Nhoiild he mournful as the open- 
ing — ^^vith loftier strain between — ainl it is so ; and whatever we iniglit have to 
say of the h'pitnpli — its tinal lines are anfaf’ — as every man must have felt 
them to be — wliother thought on in our (»wii lonely niglil-room — in the 
CImrclij’ard of (iranche^ter, where ii is said (h*ay mused the Elegy — or by 
that Burial-gromul in Inishail— or here alluat in the joyous sun>hinc for au 
hour i)rivilegod to be happy in a (»rld t>f grief. 

iu 7 Lli:k. 

Let’s ehangc the subject, sir. iMay 1 ask what author you luive in your 
other hand y 

xoirin. 

Alison on Taste. 

nrr.i.r.R. 

You don't say so ! I tliougl«t you quoted from nkiiiorv. 

NO urn. 

So I did : but 1 have dog-eared a page or 

ui Li.i:r.. 

1 see no books lying aboul in the l^aviluin — *»nlv >k'ews[MpcT> — and IMa.'Oi- 
zines— and Koviews — and trash c»i‘ that kind 

Non 111. 

Without which, you, my good b lli.w, e«5iiM not livt* ;• wt^k 

jsri.iru. 

The Spirit of the Age! The Age should by a-^hanu-d of herself for livlne* 
from hand to mouth Periodical Literatim*, 'i'ii'* old La»ly should indeed, 
sir. if the Pcii'-ive Jhiblic eoiuvit^ herself to be the Tliinkiiig World — 

XMi:rii. 

Lot U'i help to make her so. 1 lewc a d«*eeut little. 1/ibrary of some three 
Iniiidreil -elect volume^ in the Van— my Plaie-ei'e'-t — and a i\'\\ ilo/«ns nf 
(1., ice wines fm’ my friend-s—of Lliampagne, whieli >*ui, Eulh-r. ( all >mali 
bfor 

!*a i ij'i;. 

.1 retracted and apo]ogi.*'ed. L tlia! fir* k( \ nf the Van at yeuir wadcis- 
•■liainy 

NoI;i II. 

Tf i-. So many hundn'd pecjflc about the Lii* ai.ijuneip— •ouietimes among 
iheni .'■’uuii' lou-^ ,'•tr^nge^'^ in ]•ah t’d.-’ in oi iln- j)k'jture-fjiie, ami ])er- 

hap." ill*' iM cmiiary — that il v/oll t** inlni-l tin* k'-y !«> my ov. ii bod\ -guard, 
it d<'*-- nnf weigh an ouiiee. And ihnt lock m»l to bo jiicked by the gho'^l 
of HuH’ey White. 

Aim. 

But of the volume in hand, sir y 

x(»i;’i If. 

In that fim- iias-age in the Se^mnd Book of the (leoigie,-.’’ -ays Mr y\li-fin, 
'* ill which Virgil celebrates the pn'.l cs of his mitise country, after tlio.^c line 
liiie.s — 


‘ I lie ver a.—iihnnn, :it»|iie idieni' uieii i^ns 
Jlir; graviihi' nccudr’-, las i»onii.- uiilis ail-'i.--. 

At ridad.' tigre- ah.aoif, et \;t h oiiiiui 
.Soiiiiua: Jic<* mi. erus faJIuiit aeonita h'g(*jit«\': 

Nee yrhes jicr linmiiin; iic(|uc tanto 

, Squamous in .^jaraui tractu so eolligit angui-.’ 

riicre i.' no reader whose enthusiasm is not clu‘cked by lhQ,cold and pro&aic 
iny; w'hicli follow's, — 

* Adde tot egregias iirbcs, opcriimque lahorem.’ 
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rii(^ l:iincn('.ss aiul viilj^^aril y of tli(i transition dissipate^ at oufo tho oinolion 
wt‘ liiid shaiHid willt llio Toet, .‘ind reduces him, in our opinion, to the level of 
\ mere dcscribcr.” 

(.'old and protaic line ! Tameness and vulgarity ! 1 am struck mute. 

NiiltTIl. 

I liave Jio doubt that I^Fr Alison distressed himstdf with Adfie.'' It i". a 
.vnrd from a merchant’s counting-'liousp, reckoning ni> Ins gains. And so much 
the belter. V'irgil is making out the balanee-<hi‘et of Jtaly — ho is iiivonb*ry- 
ing lier wealth. ^Ir Alison would have e\ery word away from reality. Not 

fJn' l*oet. Every now and then, th«*y — the JhjiUs — amuse theni'-elves witli 
»lipping their ]H‘ncils into tho real, the common, tlie everyday, th<* homely. 
!»v so doing tlnw arrest belief, which above everytliing they dc‘sire to holdfuM. 
I .ihould )iol wonder if you might catch Spenser at it, ev(‘n. Shnk>poarc is 
j’lill of it. 'J’liorc is nothing els** ]u‘o^aic in the jia^sage* : and if Virgil had 
iUi'l the )>ad taste to say ‘‘ Eeco instrad of Adde,” I su]ipose no fault would 
’ ave been found. 

sr\vAnT>. 

I 3 ut uliat can .Mr Alison mean by tho cli.arge of tameness and »nUumhj : 

.Nojr,* li. 

J have le»l«i yt»ll, si!’. 

-i.w A];:». 

You have not, dr, 

Nnirili. 

1 h.«V'\ - a’. 

AUl>. 

Y« ves — ye-^. '• Ad h* “ i- ^ uig.ir ’ I ca}r.i<*l think >o. 

No]; I n. 

Til'* of Italy, and the oporum I.ibor.*’ alw ia> have been mnl are an 

•Imiraiion. Tiie wonU Kgregia< iirbo-" ih" gi'in*ral -laieline'S 

I. 'll >\ralth — " operunKj'U; labmvm," Ihepariicnlar biiiidings — 'rc*m]>le.r. Bad- 
.i' a-,‘J’h(Mlre>, and (ir«*at AVorK- of the lower I tilily. \ summary and most 
e\pie’'don .»r a lajid la.^-e-ised by intelligent. eivili'«'*d, acibo, spirited, 
igorous. ia'.l"l’iil inliabiiain^ — aLs^ an eminent adorning of the land. 

- l '\ AKI), 

bnereibi- lliai in 'piing tin- tdliej^ are in llfover -or on llower — or a 
•low ri -«A. ith < hlhb’on. And J.noan. af tie* brginuiug 'U’ the 
i' HTii»e>. the Ancient or (in-ek ('ilio< desolate, fluw were fond and proiul 
'-i’ their tot egrogla’ nrbes '* a< tin* .Modern Italian^ are — and witli gnnd 

•ee-on. 

N’on rii. 

Motv jicli* iutisiy liio C’ritio >top ‘-hurl of tiio line" Hial w«mld o'\ erihro\e 
heir e]‘li(-ii »ii always! The |»res,ni ea'-c \< an extraoiMin.iry example Had 
Mr \iisoii IooIohI to ilu- lines immcdiatoly following, Ite woidd not ha\c 
•oiocb d lu that One. Eor 

“ 'Put eongo-ta iiiaini pra rupii.-- »»|'i>id.i '.aAi-. 

!'luiiiin:i»me iiuli'pios -suhier luheatia muie- ” 

sere l>e;o.iti!V.I-— britig.'^ the ANliide under the domain of Toetiy, In* singular 
i’ieUM v‘'^.liieiu*'-'-. ajul by gathering tlio w hole past history of Italv uj) — ietehing 
'• in will] M w Old— '/////V///M.V. 

-rwAico. 

1 can form uu conjeciiire as to the meaning of Mr Alison's olfiectioiis. IJe 
j!ioi<‘s ii few lino lines from the J^raise of Itah/’ and then one line wliicli 
ae ea'Is pr ^ lic, and would have ns to hold up" our iiamis iu wonder at the 
lame and iinpotimt conclusion — at the sudden transfonnalion of Virgil tho 
poet into A'irgil the most prosaic of Brosers. You liavt* said enough already, 
^ir, to provi* thatjac is in error even on his own showing ; — but how can this 
rragmentary— tliis piecemeal mode of quotation — so common among critics^)!* 
th(3 lower school, and so umvorthy of those of the higher— have found favour 
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Mr Alison, one of the most candid and most enliglitcncd of men ? Some 
accidental prejudice from mere carelessness — but, once formed, retained iu 
spite of the fine and true Taste which, unfctlercd, would have felt the fiillacy, 
and vindicated his admired Virgil. 

NOUTir. 

The “ Laudos to which the Poet is brought by the preceding bold, 
sweeping, wingcd,’aiid poetical strain about the indigenous vines of Italy — 
have two-fold root— F heks and the glory of Lands. Virgil kindles on the 
double suggestion — tlic trees of Italy compared to the trees of other regions. 
They are the trees of primary human service and gladness — Oil and \Vinc. 
For sec at once the deep, sound natural ground in liuman wants — the bounty 
of Xaturc — of Mother Earth — “whatever Earth, all-bearing Mother, 
yields” — to her human children. That is the gate of eiitraiice; but not 
prosaically — but two gate-posts of a most poetical mythus-fed husbandman. 
For WG have Jason’s fire-mouthed Hulls phnighhuj^ and Cadmus-sown teeth 
of the dragon springing nj) in armed men. Then comes, instead, mild, benign, 
Man-loving Italy — “gravida* fniges”--thc heavy-eared corn — or rather big- 
tecmiiig — the Juice of Hacchus — the Olivos, and the “ broad herds of Cattle.” 
Xote -ye Virgilians — the Corn of Book First — the Oil and Wine of Hook 
Second — and the Cattle of Hook Third — for the snstaining Thought — the 
organic life of his A\"ork moves in his heart. 

lULI.F.U. 

And the Fourth — Hees — honey — and huney-makers arc like ^Hikers — in a 
way .small Milch- cow.^. 

NoitTU. 

'riiey arc. Once a-foot — or a-wing~hc hurries and rush.es along, all 
through the “Landes.” The majestic victim- Hull of the (ditumnns — ihe inei- 
]>ieiit Spring — tlie double Summer— //o? ahsencr cJ all envenomed and deadly 
]jrood.< — tigers - lions — aconite — .serpont.s. 'J'hi.s is Xati'i*.i:\s 'I’lien 

I\[ans Worhs — citie.s and foi*ts — (rock- fortresses) — the great lakes of Xorth(‘ni 
Italy — shoeing Man again in their vast edifications. Then Nature in veins 
of melals precious or useful — then Xaturc in her production of ]\raii — the 
]Marsl — the SabelUan youth — the Ligurian inured to labour— and the Vol.scian 
darters — then single mighty .shape.s and powers of Man — Homans — thel)(‘eii, 
the Marii, the Cainilli, 

“ Scipiada.s duros bejlo, ct to, maxiiiic (\e?ar. ’ 

The King of Men — the Lunl of the Earth — the pacificator ol the distracttid 
Empire — which, to a Homan, is a.s much as to say the World. 'I'hen — hail 
Saturnian Land ! IMothcr of Corn ! Saturnian, becaii.^e golden Saturn had 
reigned there— ]Mof her, I siippo.se the rather because in his time corn sprung 
iiTLSiDvii —sme semine — She gave it from out of lier own hn'ing and cherishing 
bo.soin. To Thtt^ Italy, sing I my Ascra aii or lle.siodic song. The Works and 
I)a 3 '.s — the Creek (ioiiigics are his avo^ved prototype— riuh; prototype to mag- 
niiicimcc — like the Arab of the Desert transplanted to rear his empire (»f 
dazzling and picturesque civilisation in the Pyrenean Peninsula. 

liULLEU. 

Take breath, sir. Virgil said well — 

“ Addo tot egregias iirbes opcnimquc laborcni.” 

SEWAKD. 

Allow me one other word. Virgil — in the vivid lines r|Uoted with admiration 
by Xlr Alison— lauds liis beloved Italy for the nlmncc of wild bca.sts and 
.serpents— and he magnifies the wdiole race of serpents by his picture of One 
—the Serpent K:ng — jtot with subjects all equal in size to himself in our 
imagination. The Serjient is in the Poetry, but he is not in Italy. Is lids a 
false arlifiec of compo.sition— a vain ornament? Oh, no! He de.seribes lh(‘ 
Saturnian Land— the mother of corn and of men— bounlcou§, benign, gohhu], 
inaternal Italy. The negation has the ploidtude of life, which tlie fabulous 
ab.sencc of noxious reptiles has for the sacred Island of lenie. 
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]*2nn-go-l)ragli ! 


iinxEi:. 


srwahi'. 

Siuhlciily ho sees Jinollicr vision — not of* what is "ibscnt but present ; nv.il 
flien comes the line arniiyiieil and condemned — followed by lines as great — 


Aihle tot egregias nrbes, operuinquc laboreni, 

Tot eongesta inaiiu pru.‘ruptis op])iila saxis, 
i'luiniii.'KiUC antifiuos subter labeiitia luuros.” 

I'he first line grasps in one handful all the mighty, fair, wealthy CrriEs of 
Italy — the second all the rock-cresting Furfs of Italy — from lh<i Alpine head 
to the sea-washed fool of the I'eninsula. 'J’he collective One 1'hought of the 
J I liman Might and (ilory of Italy-- -as it appears on the countenance of the Lainl 
- -or visible in its utmost eonrontration in the girdled 'J'owns and Cities of !Mci:. 

nujj-Kn. 

Adde/' thou is right, Seward. On that Xortli and you arc at one. 

NOIITH. 

Yes. it is right, and any other word woidd bo Avrong. Add*: ! Xoto the 
sharpness, lluller, of the significance— the Aivacity f»f the short ojien sound. 
IMing it out— ring it out— sing if out. L<vok at the very repetition of the 
Ijowerfiil ‘‘ Tui" — “ tuf egregias’’ — eongesta*’ — A\ilnessing by one of tlie 
lirst and c«»mnu»nest rules in the grammar of rhetorie — Avhether Virgil spe-ak- 
in jji-ose or in tire. 

r.riJ.Kit. 

Ill tiro. 

XOKJif. 

Mr AliMUi tliiMi goes on to say, ‘‘that tlie effect of the following neiTOj;- 
and beantifnl line<, in the coiH‘lii>ion of the ^ame I>ook, is (h.Jrof/td 

1.0 a similar defoet. After tiiese lines. 


llaiic olim vctoivs a ham eoluere Sabini, 
llano Komiis cl Frator; hio forti-? Kiriiria crovit, 
Soilioot ct rovum facta e.-'t pulohorriiua Korn:; 

AVe little expei't the foUoAving s/nrifUss coueUiiion : — 

i-t> inline nH-i /i'tfl hnn'x, rirmn'ihiltf a,'>' 


m:avaui>. 

Oil ! Avhy does Air Alison call that line 

xoirrn. 

He gdves no reason — as'Uired by bis oavh dissatisfaetion, that he has but l.> 
quote it, and leave it in its oavii naked impotence. 

SKWAKl). 

1 hope you do not think it sjuritless, sir. 

XORTJl. 

r think it contains the concentrated essence of s])irit and of poAver. Lot 
any one think of Home, piled up in greatness, and grandeur, and glory — and 
a AVall round about — and in a monieut liis imagination Is lillod. What sort 
of a Wall? A garden Avail to keep out orchard thieves — or a modern Avail of 
a French or Italian tOAvn to keep out AAdiie and meat, that they may come iu 
at the gate and pay toll? T troAv not. Hut a Wall against the World armed 
and assailing I Jtemember that Virgil saw Koine— and that his hearers tlid 
— and that in his eyes and tlieirs she Avas Fmpress of the inhabited Earth. 
She held and called herself such — it Avas AATitten in her fiico and on her fore- 
head. I'lie visible, tangible splendour and niagniliccncc meant this, or they 
meant nothing. The stone and lime said this — ?Ad VirgiFs line says it, 
sedately and in plain, simple phrase, AAliich yet is a Clima.x. 

SRAA’ARD. 

As the droadeiVScmiramis Avas tieskand blood — corporeal — made of the four 
elements — yet her soul and her enipiry spake out of her — so spake they freui 
the Face of Koine. 
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NOTITIT. 

Ay, Seward — put those two tilings togolliev — the Aspect that speaks Domi- 
nation of the World, and the Wall that girds her witli strength impregnahle 
— and what more could you possibly demand from her (ireat Poet V 

SEWAICD. 

Arx is a Citadel — we may say an Acropolis. Athens had one Arx— so had 
Corinth. One Arx is enough to one (Queenly City. 15ut this (incen, within 
her one Wall, has enclosed Seven Arces— a^ if she Aveie Seven (Queens. 

xoirm. 

APell said, Seward. The Soa'ch Hills a])poared — and to this day do - 1- 
eharacterise the Supremacy of Pome. The Seven- Hilled City! Yon !•' 
have said everything — the Seven Hills are. as a seven-pillared Thrmie— ami 
all that is in one line — given by Virgil. Jlolete it — no not fur a thousand gohi 
crowns. 

r.rLLizK. 

.N'ot for the Pigot Diamond — not for the Sea of Light. 

xoirrri. 

Imagine Pomiilus tracing the circuit on winch the Avails Aven* to ri.-e of hi ■ 
little Home— the AA’alls uininonsly liislraled willi a brother's blood. A\'m 
after war hiiniHes neighbouring toAvn after to\ui, till the .seas that bailie, and 
the mountains that guard Italy, enclose the ennfederat(»d Ib juiblie. It is a 
step — a beginning. East ami West, Morth and South, Jlies the. Kngle, dip- 
ping its beak in the Idood of battle-Jield.s. Where it .sn«M»ps, fln*re fanning 
away the pride, and fame, and freedom of nations, with tlu; Avaftnn' <'f it- 
Aving.s. Kingdoms and Empires that >\ere, are no mmv than Pn^vinc*'.- : till 
the haughty Ibnnaii, stretching (»ut the fact U> the limits of hi- ambitioi' 
desire.s, can AA'ith some plausibility dt^ccive. him.si‘lf, and call the idge.i *»r il:. 
Earth the bouiularie< of Iii.s unmeasured Dounnlon. 

.'-KW AIM). 

“0 Italy! Italy! Avould Tliou Avert stronger oriels brautifnl !""-'Ava.s tli. 
inouniful apostrophe of an Italian l*uet. Avho Ntw, in tin* latter ag 0 ‘^, hi'^ re- 
fined blit enervated countrymen trampled under the foot of a more martial 
])eoi»lo fivin far bey( nd ilie Alp.s. 

xoinii. 

Good Manners gh ing a vital energy and ollieacv to good T.aw— -in ilie -t 
feAV Avords, gi-ntlemen, may bt; cenijuised the neidfiil coii.stitueui-- ui' N.iliona! 
llappine.ss and Prosperity-- the foremost eouililions. 

I MJSOY.S. 

Ay — ay — sir. For good Luavs without good .Manners arc an empty breaih- 
Avhilst good ^Manners ask the protecting and pre,-er\ing .^niceonr of good Law.'-.. 
Lilt the good ^Manners an* of the lirst necessity, for tlu*y naturally produce 
tlie gooil .LaAvs. 

xonrii. 

Wliat doc.s history .sIioaa’, Talboys, but nation.s risen up to tlouri.'^h in AATallh. 
power, and greatness, that Avitli corrupted and Uixii.iou.s manners have agaii; 
i?uiik from tlicir prc-cmineucc •, AAdiilst another purer and simpler people has 
in turn grown mighty, and taken their room In the world's eye — some, hardy. 
sim])le, frugal race, jierhaps, Avhoni the seeming disfavour of nature con. 'itra in- 
to assiduous labour, and avIio maintain in the lap of their mountains theii 
independence and their pure and happy homes. 

TAIJIOYS. 

The Luxury — the invading Goth and Hun-— tlic dismeinbering~and new 
State.s uprisen upon the ruin.s of the World’.s fallen Empire. 'l'h(*rc i.s one liiu 
ill Collins’ 0/fe tn Freedom — Mr North— Avliich I doubt if 1 understand. 

' XOKTII. 

Which ? 

TAJ.BOYS. 

“No, Freedom, no — T will not tell 

* ll*)W Home before thy weeping faco 

l*ash»"il by a wild and artlc.-ts race 
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From off its wido, ambitious base. 

With he.-iviost sound a giaiit-'-tatue fell — 

What time tlu; northern Sons of Spoil awoke, 

Aiul all llm blended W(»rk of .strength and graee. 

With many a nnie re])oated 

■\iid many a b:irl>'.iy>*»e; to thou.^and fragriient-J broke.'* 

VOltTH. 

^\dii(‘h V 

TAT liOYS. 

Ffow Rtd'jio before* thy im [iiiKj j'nft 

\uni\u 

Freodom wept at Tioinc*'? overthrow — tlionjih 'ho ha<l lonii’ boon FrooilomV 
ciioniy — and tlioii.uli lier dot rovers v^civ Freed* 'ni''' children — and ‘‘Spoil*- 
Soii<*’ — fur Ihiw conld Fj\*ed(ii'» bi«»!. iminovcMl at the wroek ‘-of all tiui! 
)»len(b*d work of -iron-tli .‘Mjd 'j-aco*' -ilioiigb nd^od by slaves at the bcej; (■: 
'ryivmt'.'' It v/as ind always -o. 

r.rLT Ki.*. 

Let nie, A]iollo-likt‘. my dear sir. pin**li your ear. and a*lmoni.^]i yon to ro- 
tiivn 10 the point iVoni \Yliie!:. in di'(*!ir.'i\ e gy raiioi^-. ycai .md .Seward ba^i 
bi‘ei: 

Nojini. 

lake an Kagh' ji'. an K ielet le''«?p..- hnw tji dy 

iir.M.rn. 

\ irii pronii'Od -''lomiily, 'i*\ iV'*. to m-.aition Kagb-- thi- •*'. enine. 

*r. in. 

1 did not, 

r.n T 

Flit, tleMi, S'‘W'as‘d is no Kadot-he i<. and Imin’ lia- beon. fitlb (iodgod 
bii'tl, and van lly well'- yonr'idl', .-Ir. 

Nuai II 

'i'licro yoii'ir rielii. ibif then, makin.i:' a di-*cnr-ivo g’yration round a point 
is Hot lea\inij; ii and tina'e yoirre m rop-*. s;iiy (o)k-.-ma yon, Ibdicr, for 
yen ar»‘ a strong-minded, >tnn)g-!«odiod man-- <ay “ keo]) to ilioV<^iiU '*— know'- 
iiii; liial if yon (|U*a it v«m iiieU, yoti \\ill from their riin;>i:e ‘d* vision dis:»pi>ear 
--ami then they' <'omloi( tliem-el\e.' by (diargini: y’on with Inning’ nieltad 
ainoiicr the clouds. 

TJTT ra:i.. 

I Ava^ afraid, iny d(?ar >ir, that ha\iii;; got your Kagdot on ymir ba» k- - ov 
yonr Ka'jlet liaving got old Afiidla on his — ymi w'oiihl -ail away'witli him-- -a’ 
iio with yon— *• l«» prey in distant i.'h 

NoiM n. 

Yb'U i»r*'misod solemnly, sir, not to inontion Kagle- iliK evening. 

n( i.Mzn. 

r did not, -ir. lint don’t lot ns (|narrol. 

srwAnn. 

"W'liat tioe.s Yirgdl mean, sir, by Kevnm,*’ in the line which yiY Alison 
tliinks should haw eomlnded the .'train — 

'’'^.Seilicvt ot rorum faeta e&t pulchovrima lb»nia.‘* 
aXORTTI. 

“ lleruin " — w hat iloes he moan bv “lierum V” Lid me perpend. Why', 
Seward, llie legitimate ineanhig of Kes Iiere is a State — a (.'omnioiiwealtii. 

'J’he faire.st of Powers — then — of Politi(‘.s — ui'States.'- 

SlIWAIII). 

Is that all the word moans here? 

NORTH. 

AVhy, metliinks we must explain. Observe, then, Seward, that Rome is 
llm 'rinvn, as KnglamI the Island. Thus “ Kngdand has become the foirest 
among the Kingtloms yf the Farth.” Tliis is equivalent, good English ; fiiul 
the only satisCaetory and literal translaiiuii of the Latin verso. Hut hero, the 
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Physical and the Political are identified, — that is, En^ifland. England is 
the name at once of the Island — of so much earth limited out on the siirfacc 
of the terraqueous globe— and of what besides ? Of the Inhabitants ? Yes ; 
but of the Inhabitants (as the King never dies) perpetuated from generation 
to^generation. Moreover, of this immortal inhabitation, further made one by 
blood and speech, laws, maimers, and everything that makes a people. In 
short, England, properly the name of the land, is intended to be, at the sanni 
time, the name of the Nation. 

“England, with all thy faults, I love Thee still.’’ 

There Cowper speaks to both at once — the faults arc of the men only-- moral 
— for he does not mean fogs, and ^larcli east winds, and fever and ague-^. 
I love thee — is to the green fields and the white clifi’s, as well as to all that 
still survives of the English heart and thought and character. And this ab- 
sorption, sir, and compenctration of the two ideas — land into people, peo]»Ie 
into laml — the' ex position of Avliich might, in goodjiands, be maile beautiful — is 
a fruitful germ of Patriotism — an infinite blending of the spiritual and tlu^ 
corporeal. To Virgil, Rome the City was also Koine the Romans ; and, tlierc- 
fore, sir, those Houses and J’alaces, and that Wall, were to him, as Iho-e 
green fields, and hills, and streams, and to\Mis, and tliosc elills are tn C'.*. 
The girdlcd-iii coinpciulium of the Heaven’s Favour and the Earth’s (Jha*y 
and Power. 

“ St.*ilicet et Ukucm f:u*ta ost pulcliorrim.a Rom v, 

Septemuue uiia sihi iiiuro eircuiiuledit avres.*’ 

Do you all comprehend and adopt my explanation, genthonen? 

TALUOYS. 

Ido. 

JU’TXKU. 

I do. 

r ask myself >>hether Virgil's ‘‘ Re rum Fulelicrrima’’ may not moan 
‘•Fairest of Things” — of Creatures — of earthly existence‘s V 'Fo a young 
English reader, probably that is the first impression. It was, T think, mine. 
Rut fairest of earthly States and Seats of State is so iniiehmon' idiomatic and 
to the ])nrpo!ie, that I conceive it — indubitable. 

Norrrir. 

You all remember what Horatio sayeth to tlie soldier^ in Hamlet, on tin* 
coming and going of the ( rhost. 

‘ In the laoi-t high and palmy state of Rome, 

A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 

The graves stood tennntless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Homan streets ; 

Stars shone witli trains of fire, dews of bloo«I fell ; 

Disasters veiled the sun, and the moist star 
Upon whose influence Noptuiie’s cMupire stands, 

Was sick almost to Doomsday with eclipse. 

What does Horatio moan by high and palmy state V That Rome w as in a 
nourishing condition? 

IJ UI.I.KR. 

That, I believe, sir, is the common impression. Hitherto it has been mine. 

NOltTU. 

Let it be erased henceforth and for ever. 

UL’JJ.KU. 

It is erased — I erase it. 

NOUTlI. 

Read henceforth and for ever high and palmy Stale. Write henceforth and 
for ever State with a towering Capital. Rks ! “ Most high and palmy State ” 
is precisely and literally “ Rerum Pulcherriwu,^' 

^ KKWAISJ). 

At your bidding — you canuot err. 
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NORTH. 

J ciT not unfrequciitly — but not now, nor I beliovc this ovoning. Horatio, 
tlio Scholar, spoaks to the two Danish Soldiers. Tlicy have biouf^lit him to 
bo of their watch because lie is a Scholar— and the/ arc none. This relation 
of distinction is indeed the ground and life of the Scene. 

“ Tliercfore 1 liave entreated him, along 
With ns to watch the minntes of the night ; 

That if again this apparition rome, 

He may approve our eyes, and speak to it.” 

TALIIOYS. 

Thou art a Scholar — .speak to it, Horatio.” 

NORTH. 

Vou know, Talboy.s, that Scholars were actual Con.jnroiv, in the me- 
diii'val belief, which has tale.s enow about Scholar.^ in that capacity. Ho- 
ralio comes, then, ])Ossessed with an especial Power; he knows how to deal 
with tihosls — he could lay one, if need were. He is not merely a man of 
superior and cultivated intellect, whom intellectual inferiors engage to assist 
them in an emergency aboN e their grasp - but he is thecf/yman fur the work. 

TAJJIOYS. 

Have jiot the Commentators .‘^aid as much, sir? 

NOIiTll. 

lVrha])s— probably’ — who? If they have in jdenitudo, I say it again — 
because I oncfMlid not know it — or think of it— and 1 suppose that a great 
many' persons die believing that the Two resort in the way of general elepcii- 
d •nee inendv on Horatio. 

TAl.nOYS. 

I believed, but I shall not die believim: so. 

Ni>inil. 

'I'herefore, the seindarslnp of Horatio, and the non.-cholarship of Hernardo 
a;nl ^Mareellus, strikes into the life, >oul, es>enee, groiuid, foundation, fabric, 
and organisation of this First Uhost ►Scene — sustain and build the nhole 
iMay. 

TAt.nOY^. 

Kh ? 

NORTH. 

i:iiV Yes. Hut to the point in hand. The Ghost h.is come and gone ; 
ami the. Scholar addivs.«;os liis Elates the two Non -Scholars. And show mo 
the living Scliolar who could speak as Horatio spake. Touching the matter 
that is in all their minds oppressively, /// will transport ///f/V minds a High t 
siuidenly olV a thousand years, and a thousand miles or leagues — their un- 
tutored minds into the Kegion of History. He will take, them to Home — “y 
iittk r/r” — and, therefore, before naming Home, he lifts and he directs their 
imagination — “ In the most high and palmy Si ate.” There had been Fonr 
(Ireut Empires of the World — and he will by thCvSe few words evoke in their 
minds the Image of the last and greatest. And now observe with w’liat de- 
eision, as well as with what majesty, the nomination ensues — of Rome. 

TAI.nOYS. 

I feel it, sir. 

north. 

Tiy, Talboys, to render “ State” by' an.v other Mord, and yon will be put 
to it. You may aiialogise. It is for the Hepiiblie and Tity, what Realm or 
Kiiig<loin is to us — at once Place and indwelling Power. State ’’—properly' 
Jlcpublie — here specitically and pointedly means Keigning City. The Ghosts 
walked in the City — not in the Republic. 

TAI.nOYS. 

I think I liavc you, sir — am not sure. 

NORTH. 

You have me — you arc sure. Now suppose that, instead of the solemn, 
eercinonious, and stately robes in wdiicli Horatio attires the Glorious Rome, 
he had said simply, “in Rome,” or “ at Rome,” where then his — 
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liis leailing of tlioir spirits ? Wlicrc liis OAvn sdiolar-entlmsinsm, caTid love, 
and joy, and Avonder V All gone! And Avhero, Talbot’s, are they avIio, b\ 
here lunlcrstanding “state" for “condition” — which every man alivt* dues — 

TALIJOYS. 

EATry man alive ? 

NOKTII. 

Yes, you did — confess you did. Where arc they, I ask, Avho thus oldij^r 
Horatio to introduce his iioniinution of Uome — thlis ualvcclly— and ]nosiiic- 
nlly? r>ery hackney er of this i>hrase — state — as CA'ciyman alive InUkiu'vs 
it — is a ]iine-fold jMiirderer. He murders the IMjrnse — hi‘ iiuinlers the Sikh cIi 
— ho murders ITuratio — he murders the (jlliost — he murders^ the Seem', - lu' 
murders the Play — lie inunler> Itoine— hc murders Shakspearo - and he mi.r 
dors Mo. 

1ALISOY8. 

I am iimoceiit. 

NOKTIf. 

Why, suppose Horatio to mean — “ in the most glorious and vielori«»U'i ftm- 
of Itoine, on the live of Caesar's death, the graves stood tenant!* — 
You ask — AViii:iji:y Se(Mvhei‘e you have got. A story told u ith l\\o<le- 
terminatious of Time, and none of Plaee! Is that the way that Shakspeare, 
the iiitelligeiit and intelligible, recite.^ a fact? No. P»iit my explanation shows 
the (‘ongruitv or Paralh-li-^m. ’■* In llie aatst hiah and pahntf State," — that 
is, City i»f lioine — ceremonious «lotermination of Plaee — “ a little eve tin 
'jiiiafitust rlulius fell,”— conMnoiiiuiis (h lermiiiutiou i»f 'rime. 

I VIJUJYS. 

Hut is not the iis(‘ of State, sir. fur City, bold and singular V 

NOUTH. 

Jt is. For VeiNo has Ikt own Sp<*ecli — though Wo|•^ls^^orth deidt's it in lii* 
Pj’cface — and proves it by his I’uetry, like liis brethren Shaksj^earc and 
Milton. The language of \>rsc is ra|)i<l— alnvjit and abrupt. IJ<n-ati(* \n ant 
the notion of Itquiblie ; bei au.'^ properly the Jlepiildic is high and ]»almy, 
ami not the woml, '-tom*, and marble. So 1 h* mamiLTS an expeilitions wonl 
that shall include both, and .'^trikt* you at ouee. The word of a l*oet >tnIo- 
like a Hash of lightning — it penetrate- — it doe" m»t "tay to beseanned — 
“probed, vexed, and criliei<‘‘d," — it illumimiies and is gom . P>iit y<*u mu>t 
have eyes — ami .■^iiller nobody to shut them. I ask, tle*n — fan an\ laulid. 
Avell-beliavfd Citizen, having w»'iglie(l all thi.s, and n*vif\\e»l all iJiesj* thin; ^. 
again violate the Poe.^y of the Avouian .Swan, ami his (.wii muse-eiilighiem*d 
intelligence, by lending hand or tongue to the eoiuieted and condemned 
Yuuiauism 

TAI.m>Y.s. 

Now, then, and not till now, we Three know the full iiOAver of tin* lines — 

S**ilicet et Ilernm facta e-t pnlrheiTiiini Itomu, 

ScptcTU'iue inia sihi muro circiinuk**li* iirre^.” 

Nonni. 

Another Avord ancnl A’'irgil. ^Ir Alkon says — “ There is a still more sur- 
prising iii.-it.ance of this fault in one of the most jiatln*ti(! passaiJi'r.s of the wln»le 
Fomn, in the dosiTiption of the flkeaso amrmg tin? cattle, which eoiiclmlc." the 
'J'iiird Ceorgic. Tlie passage is as follow.s : — 

Eocc aiitem duro fumans suh vomcre Taurus 
C-oiicidit, et mixtum Hpuniis vomit ore cniorem 
Extremosque cict geiuitii.s; it tristis arator, 

Mon’eiitcm ahjungeiis fralernu morte juvencum, 

Atijuft o| ci\' in medio defixa reliinjuit aratra.” 

The unhappy imaye in the sccoml line Ls Jess calculated to excite compassion 
than disgust, and is singularly ill-suited to the tone of tenderness and delicacy 
Avliich tiic Poet has everywhere else so successfully maintained, in describing 
the progress of the loathsome disens<;.” The line here objected to is the life 
of the description — and instead of oft'once, it is the clcncliing of the pathos. 
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First of all, it is that which the Toot always will have and the Ciitics wont— 
tlio Xccissitated—i\\Ci Tiling itself— the ^Matter in hand. It .‘^haiios— foa turns— 
characterises that particular Murrain. Leave it out — * the one Ok diftps dna<I 
in tl»e furrow, and the Vlonghinan detaches the oilier ’ it's a givat pit\, and 
very surprising—hut that is xo PT.Acit'i*:. Suddenly ho falls, and blood and 
foam gush mixed with his expiring breath. That is ft phiqvc. It has t(‘rrnr — 
allVight- siiiisiblc horror — life vitiated, poisoned in ils fountains. Vowit- ?. 
settled word, and of the foreanost, of the reversal, unnatural vital funo 
lion. Mlcsides, it is the true and projier word. lioidos, it \i\id and pie- 
1iires(|iie, being the word of tin: ^louth. Klfufidit (which they would prefer 
— (I do not mean it would stand in the verse) is gnieral — might be from tlie 
ears. Vionif in itself .says month. U’ht' iiour mouth I who-^c funeiion is b' 
breathe, and to eat grass, and to carets — the vi'^ible or^ian oriifb — of vivilie:*- 
ti»»ii --and now of inorlific.'itioii. 1‘akon from llie dominion of the holy powi i 
and given up to the dark and naineh -s de.'iroycu-. " mT nnurf m ‘ ' 

'file vei>'e moaii'^ and gioans for him— it max h;i\e in il a ileatli- r:itth‘. How 
niiieh moil' h(‘lph*>s and liopidess the roal j»ietniL‘ inaJa*- y\rator’< di-ire-^' 
Now, “ if iris/ic'- comes with ellect. 

sKn Ann. 

Yes, Virgil, as in dut}' bound to do, fared the (‘attle Plagnc in all its hor- 
rors. Had he not, he would have beoii fal>e to Pah‘s, the (loddess of Shep- 
herds — to A]K>I1 o, who fed tlie IieiaL of Admetus. So (lid liis .Master, Taieretiu' 
— whom he eimdated — e([ualled, but noi ^urp^ls^od. in exoeutiou of the dismal 
but inevitable work, 'fhe whole land gr‘*aned under the vidlalion — nov'was it 
cimfined to Cuttle — it seemed as if tin* brute ereathui were about to pencil, 
.lint his tender lieart, near the < lo-e, singled out. from the thousands, one yok< 
of Steers — in lino ainl a half told the ih*atli of one — iii two line- and a 

half told the .madness of its o\Mier— and in a^ many liin^s more tohl. loo, i»f the 
purvivor rtinking, beeaiise Ins brother was nor * — and in a*' many more a 
lament for tlie cruel siin'erings of tin' h.innles< er«*at nr**— lines A\hii h. Scaligcr 
says, he wmdd rather have written liuiii have been hoiioined hv tlie T.ydian 
or the l*ersian king. 

i;i i.Lr.n. 

I'erliap- you have said enough. Seward, li might have bn u better, per- 
haps, to have reeited the whole i»a';sage. 

NuKT'il. 

]I(‘iv is a sentence or t\^o aliout Ilonier. 

nmiKi:. 

'rhon you an* off. Oh ! sir — why not for an hour imitate that ^bior. 
am! llnt.^e Stars.*' How :>;ih‘ntly they shim* I Hul wliai ean* you for th-^ hea- 
\ eiily luminarie.s? In the majestic beauty of the iioetunial heavens a aiii man 
vtill not hold his peace. 

sr\vAia>. 

Ts that the murmur of the fav-oft’ sea ? 

Nonui. 

It is — the tide, may be, is on its return — is at ConnaVs raging Ferry'’ — 
from Loeli Ktive — vet this is not Us hour — 'lis but the mv-tenous voice ot 
Kight. 

r.ULLKR. 

Hush! 

NORTH. 

!By moonlight and starlight^ and to the voice of Xighl, T read these words 
from ]\lr Ali.son — ‘"In the speech of Agamemnon to Momeiieus, in the 
Fourth Hook of the Iliad, a cirenmstanee is introduced altogether ineonsistent 
both wdtli the dif/nitjj of the sjteec/t^ and f/te Majt'sft/oj '^ipic J\utr}t: — 

^ Divine Tilomcncus! wlint thanks we owe 
To worth like thine, what praise shall we bestow! 

To Thee the foremost honours are decreed. 

First in tfie fight, and every gracefiil deed. 
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For this, in bantiuets, wlien the generous bowls 
Restore our blood, and i*ai’»e the warriors’ souls, 

Tliougli all the rest with stated rules be bound, 

Uiimixod, unincasurcd, arc thy goblets crowned.’** 

SEWAIID. 

That is Tope. Do you rcincinbcr Homer himself, sir ? 

Koirni. 

I do. 

' ifiofievfxi, TTtpt fiiu tre tioi Anva£>v TftxvmoXiOVy 
ijfifv eVi 7rroXf/x6i) ^rV dXXofVt) cVi 
7)<V (V dai6\ 6 t€ 7 r€/J Tf y€pov<riojf aiOoTra olvtw 
\\f)yeio}V 01 npioTOi cvi Kfnirijpiri Kepoaprai. 

€*L 7 rcp yap t’ tiXXoi y€ Kapi)Kop(mvT€s ’Ax^nol 
daiTpov iriucoinvy <tov be nXcinv bimis niei 
ftrTr}\\ totrirep eptn, ttUhv, ot^ 6 vpns ui^toyoi, 
dXX’ opiTfv noKc fwvb'y oios jrapo^ fV)(co cJvlu. 

I believe 3’Ou will find that in general men praise more truly, that is 
Justly, deservedly, than tlicy condemn. I'liey praise from an impulse of love— 
that is, from a capacity. ^Nature ])rotects love more than hate. 'J'heir con- 
demnation is often mere incapacity — ^^vant of insight. Mr Alison had elegance 
of apprehension — truth of taste — a fine sense of the beautiful— a sense of tlie 
sublime. His in>tauces for praise are alwa3's well — often newly' chosen, from 
an attraction felt in his own genial and noble breast. The true chord struck 
then. But he w'as somewhat too dainty-schoolcd—school-nursed, and school- 
born. A judge and critic of Toetiy should have been caught wild, and tamed ; 
he should cany about him to the last some relish of tliti wood and the 
wilderness, as if he were ever in some danger of breaking awa.v, and relapsing 
to them. He should know rocliy as a great power of the Universe — a sun — 
of w'hich the Song — whosesoever — on h' catches and fixes a fi.*M’ rays. How 
ditferent in thought w’as Epos to Idiu and to Homer ! Homer paints Man- 
nm*s— archaic, simple manners. Everybody feels — everybody says this — Mr 
Alison must have known it — and could have saiil it as well as the best — 

8EWAl:l). 

But the best often forget it. The3' seem to hold to this knowledge betler 
now, Air North; and tiny ilo riot make Ilomer, answerable as a Tnct, for the 
facts of which he is the Historian — AV'liy not rather accept tliaii criticise ? 

NOKTir. 

I am Sony, Seward, for the Aclia*an Chiefs who had to drink bairpov — that is 
all. I had hoped that thc3^ helped themselves. 

SKWAUD. 

Perhaps, sir, the Stint w as a custom of onl3' the tnvf,v yepacriov — a rcronionious 
Bowl — and if so, undoubtcdl3' with religious institution. The Feast is not 
honorary — only the Bowl: for anything that appears, Agamemnon, fi'asting his 
Princes, might say, “ Now, for tlic Bowl of Honour” — and Idomcneus alom’*. 
drinks. Or lot the whole Feast be honoritic, and the Bowl tlic scaling, and 
crowming, and characterising solemnity. Now, the distinction of the Stint, and 
the Full Bowl, selected for a signal of dilferent honouring, has to me no 
longer anything irk.somc. It is no longer a grudged and scanted cheer— but 
lawful Assignment of Place. 

TALBOVS. 

The moment you take it for Ceremonial, sir, you don’t know what profound 
meaning may, or may not be in it. The phrase is very remarkable. 

NORTH. 

AVhen the ‘‘ Best of the Argives” mix in the Bowl “ the honorific dark-glowing 
wine,” or the dark-glowing wine of honour — when ort — quite a specific and 
peculiar occasion, and confined to the wine — you would almost think that the 
Chiefs themselves are the wine-mixers, and not the usual ministrants — ^wliicli 
would perha])S express the descent of an antique use from a time and manners 
of still greater simplicity than those whicli Homer describes. Or take it 
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incroly, that in great solemnities, high persons do the functions proper to 
Servants. This avc do know, that usually a serv'ant, the Ta^ieijs, or tlic 
docs mix the Bowl. By the way, Talboys, I think you will bo not a 
little amused with old Chapman’s translation of the passage. 

TALllOYS. 

A fiery old Chap was George. 

xoiiTir. 

It runs thus — 

“ l) Idomoii, 1 ever loved thyself past all the Creek'*, 

111 war, or any ivork of peace, at table, everywhere ; 

For when tlie best of Greeks, besides, mix ever at our cheer 

My ^ood old ardent wine with small, and onr inferior mates 

Brink ever that niixt wine measured too, thou drinkVt without those rales 

< hir old wine ncaf ; and ever more thy bowl stands like to mine ; 

To think still when and what thou wilt; then ronsc that heart of thine ; 

And whatsoever heretofore tliou hast a.‘'=nmcd to be, 

Tliis day be greater.” 

TALJiOYS. 

^^’ell done, Gld Buck ! This fervour and partieularUy arc admirable. But, 
mctliiiiks, if I caught the w'ords rightly, that (ieorge mistakes the meaning of 
yf/jcjirioi/ — honorary ; he has ycpcav yepovros^ ail nhf nnui^ singing ill his ears; but 
t»Ul for w'ine ivould be rpiite a difTercnt word. 

NORTH. 

And he makes Againomnoii commend Tdomeneus for dvhiking geiioroiwly 
and honestly, whilst the others arc afraid of their cups — as Claudius, King of 
Denmark, might praise one of his strong-headed courtiers, and laugh at: 
rolonius. Agamemnon does not say that Idomoncits' goblet ivas not mixed — 
was neat — rather we use to think that ■wine was always mixed — but 1111011101 ’ 
“ivith small,” as old Chapman says, or with water, £ don’t know — but £ 
fancied ivater! But perliajis, Seivard, the investigation of a Grecian Feast in 
heroic time, and in Attic, becomes an exigency. Chapman is at least deter- 
mined — and wisely — to show that he is not afraid of the matter — that he saw 
nothing in it ‘‘altogether inconsistent ivith the dignity of the speech and the 
iu:ije>ty of Epic Poetry. 

SKIVARI). 

1 lignity ! ^lajcsly ! Tliey stand, sir, in the whole together — in the Manners 
taken collectively by tlieinselvcs throughout tlio entire lliad-“and then taken 
as a ])art of tlic total delineation. Apply our modern notions of dignity and 
majesty to the Homeric Poetry, and ivc shall get a shock in every other page. 

NORTH. 

'fho Homeric, heroic manners! Ileyiie has a Treatise or Excursus — as you 
know — on the dvTupKcta — 1 think he calls it — of the Homeric Heroes — their 
waiting on themselves, or their self-sufficiency — where I think that he collects 
the picture. 

PFAVARH. 

1 am asliamod to say I do not know it. 

NORTH. 

No matter. You see how this connects with the scheme of the Poem— in 
which, prevalent or coiispicnous by the amplitude of the space which it occu- 
pies, is the individual prowess of heroes in field — conspicuous, too, by’ its moment 
in action. This is another and loftier mode of the (wrapKcia. The hnmau bosom 
is a seat or fountain of power. Poiver goes forth, emanates in all directions, 
high and low, right and left. The Man is a terrestrial God. lie takes coun- 
sel with his own heart, and he acts. “ He conversed with his own magna- 
nimous spirit”— or as ^Milton says of Aluliel meeting J^tau — And thus his 
own undaunted licart cxi>lored.” 

SKWAUD. 

Yes, Mr North, the INFan is as a terrestrial God ; but— WTtli continual 
recognition by the Poet and his licroes — as under the celestial Gods. And I 
apprehend, sir, that this" two-fold way of ivpreseiithig man, in himself and 
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towards them, is that which first separates the Honierie from ami al)Ovo all 
other Poetry, is its proper element of grandeur, in which we never bathe 
without coming out aggrandised. 

KMRTII. 

Seward, you iiislruct me by 

SKWAUIK 

Oh, no, sir! You instruct mo 

XORTII. 

\Vc instruet cacli other. For this the heroes are all Demigods — that is, Iht 5 
son of a Ood, or (ioddess, or the Descendant at a few Generations. Sarpodoii 
i.s the Son of flupiter, and his death by Pairoclus i.s perhaps the passage of 
I he wliolc Iliad that most specially and energetically, and most ])rofoumlly 
and pathetically, makes the Gods intimate to the life and being of men — i)re- 
.-ents till* ondiict of divinity and humanity with condescension there, and for 
elcvaiioii here. 1 do not mean that there is not more pomp of gloriHcation about 
Achilks, for u horn Jupiter comes from Olympus to Ida, and Vulcan forge.*? 

— wIio.^e .A [otlior** Goddess is Idessenger to and from Jupiter, .and into 
whose lips, when he is faint with toil and want of nourishment — abstaining in 
his passion of sorrow and vengeance — ^IMinerva, descending, instils Nectar. 
But 1 doubt if there be anything so toxxiiXim^^-^nnder this rdat ion — and so inti- 
mately aggrandising as that other whole place — the hesitation of J upiter Avliethcr 
lie shall vioL.NTK in order to save Ids own llesh and blood from its 

decreed stroke — the consolatory device of Juno (in remonstrating ami dis- 
''uading) that he shall scud Apollo to call Death and Sleep — a God-Messenger 
to God-Ministers — to bear the dead body from the battle-field to his own laud 
and kin for due obseipues. And, la.<th% tho.<e drops of blood which fall from 
the sky to the earth, as if the heart-tears of the Sire of all the worlds and 
their iiiliabitam.s. 

lU’LLKi:. 

You are alv. ays "reat, sir. on lloincr. But, pray, have you any intention 
»i‘ returning to the V 

11a I lluller— do y*»u .•-peak? I have not wandered from ic. Ibit since y*ni 
-ri'ii’. to tliiuk I liave, iliink of J'atrocbi.- lighting a lin* imder a Irijind with lii.s 
own hands, to bob meat for AcliiUi-s' gue.sts — of Achilles himself helping to Jay 
tlie ransomed body of Hector on the car that was lo take it away. 'I Id ^ last is 
honorilii- and pathetic. Ministrations of all ilogrees for themelves, in tln ir own 
allairs, characterise them all. From the least of tiie.se to Achilles lighting the 
IiMver-God — which i.s an excess — all holds together — is of om meaning— and 
inav, as every wiicre, the least, and the familiar, ami most honiebv, attests, 
conches, makes evident, probabh*. and facile to credence, the liighe.sl, most 
uncouth, rcmole, and dillicult otherwise of acceptation. Pitching tlic sjiecu- 
!‘\tion lower, plenitude of the most robust, ardent, vigorous life overflows the 
Iliad — up IVom the animal to tliciliviue — from the beautiful tall poplar by the 
vi\er-side, which the wheelwright or waiuwrighl fcILs. Bating, driiiking, 
>lce]>ing, thrusting through with spears, and hacking the live llcsh olV the bojie 
- all go together and help one another — andmaki* the. “Maje.sty and Dignity'* 
— or what n* J — of the IJomeric K|>o.s. But I se.e, Buller, tiiat you an* titnehoj 
me — and 1 am ashamed to confes.s that 1 have exceeded the 'as.sigm‘d limit, 
(icntlcmcu, I ask all your pardons. 

nuLLKJ:. 

Timeingyon — my dear sir ! Look — ’ti.s only my .snufi-box — ^j onr own gift — 
with your own haunted Head on the lid — inspired work of Laurence Mticdoiiald. 

. * NOKTir. 

( live it me - wi;y llifre— Iherc — by your own unhappy awkwardne.s.s — it ha.s 
gone— gone — to the bottom of lJ}e deejiest part of the Loch I 

nULLER. 

1 don’t care. It xvos my chronometer I The Box is safe. 

• NOIlTJr. 

And so i.s the Ciu*onomotcr. Here it is — I was laughing at you — in my sleeve. 
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BLLLKll. 

Anotlior Herman T>oaz ! — J>lcss my eyes, there is Kileluirii 1 it muRt he 

tlicre is no otlier such liugc Caslle, siircJy, at the head of the Loch — and no 
other such inoimtaiiis — 

KonTir. 

You ])romised solemnly, sir, not to ^^iiy a <in;5de word about Loch Awe uv 
its ni)piirtcnaiicc, this Kveniui^ — so did every mother’s son of ns atyonr order 
—and L’vvas well— for we have seen them and felt them all— at times not the le.-s 
profoundly— as the visionary pomp keeps all the while f^didini? slowly by — per- 
petual iicconipauiment of our discour^s not iiinnsi)ired, perhaps, ])y the beauty 
or the p’audcur, as our ima^^inatioii was amon^ the ideal creations of genius 
— with the far-oif in place and in time — with generations and empires 

*^AVhcu (lark oblivion ‘'Wallovvs eitic- up, 

And iiiiglity States, characterle,-?, are grated 
To dusty nothing ! 

SEWAi:l>. 

in the declining light I n under your eyes can sec to read print. 

II. 

Aly eyes ai'e at a loss with .Small Pica — but veritable Pica I can master, 
yet, after sunset. Indeed, I am sharjx'st-sighted by twilight, like a cat or an 
owl. 

nUI.LKU. 

Have you any mon; annotations on Alison ? 

XORl'H. 

.Many. 'I'lie flaws arc lew. 1 verily believe tho^e arc all. To elucidato 
UU 'Fnitlis- in'l'a^te and in Morale — would re<iuire from us Four a far longer 
dialogue. Alisi.m's Kssnys .-jliould l)e ro}»rinted in one Pocket Volume — wis- 
dom and (ioodiie^s an) in that family horediiary—ilie editing Mould be a \Vork 
ol’ Love — ami in Poliirs Standard JJbrary *ili**y noiiM confer benefit uii 
liiousauds M ho now know but their name. 

SI-.M AKIJ. 

JVIy ih'ar <Ii*, last time we voyaged the la*H*h, yon .-aid a few nords — per- 
iiap*^ you nuiy remember it— about th(»se piiiloso]»liers — Alison — the *‘ilau 
»f Taste,’' as 'J’homa.s Campbell hoed to call him — a.s>uivdly U not of ilic 
ihiniber— M’ho hav.' iiisi.-dod on llui n.atural Ueauty of Virine, and natural Pc* 
Ibnnity of Vico, and have ai>pcan‘d lo ]dace oar capacity of dPlinguishing 
Iiight I'nun \\'roiig cliieily, if not solely, on the sense of this Ijeauty and of 
this Peformity — 

xonur. 

T rcimmiber saying, inv dear Seward, that they liavc draMii their vioMs 
loo much from the con.-ideration of the .state of tlicM! feciiiigs in men who 
'i:;d beiMi long excrciseil in the i)iire s])ecnlative contemplation of moral (iood- 
■aess and Trutli, as -well as in the cahimess and purity of a Irampiil, virLuoas 
life. A Vasil soV 

SKW A1:P. 

It was. 

xoimi. 

In sucli mimP, wlieii all the calm faculties of llic snal arc wedded in happy 
union to tin* image of Virtue, there is, 1 have, no doubt, liiat habitual feeling 
for which tlie term ileanty furiii>he.s a natural and Just exiuvssioii. lint 1 
a]»preheiul that tliis is not the true cx])rcssion of that serious and solemn feeling 
which accompanies the under, standing of the iiiialitios of iMoral Action hi Iho 
mind.s ot‘ the generality of men. 'I’liey who in the iuid.st of their own iiu- 
liappy perversions, are visited with knowledge of those immutable distinctions, 
.Hid they who in the ordinary struggle^ and trials iuciiWnt to our condition, 
maintain their conduct in unison with their sli-ongly grounded principles aiul 
better asjiirations, would .seldom, ] apprehend, employ this language for the 
description of feelings which can hardly bo separated from the ideas of an 
awful responsibility involving the happiness and misery of the accountable sub-^ 
jcct.s of a moral order of Government. 
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SEWAllD. 

You think, sir, that to assign this peremption of Beauty and Deformity, as 
the groundwork of our Moral Nature, is to rest on too slight a foundation 
that part of man's constitution which is first in importance to his welfare ? 

NORTH. 

Assuredly, my dear friend, I do. Nay, I do not fear to say that the 
Emotion, which may properly be termed a Feeling of Beauty in Virtue, takes 
place at those times >vhcn the deepest ndcction of our souls towards (lood 
and Evil acts less strongly, and when the Emotion wo feel is derived more 
from Imagination — and— " 

SEWARD. 

And may I venture to suggest, sir, that as Tmagination, Avhich is so strong a 
principle in our minds, will take its temper from any ])rcvaleiit feelings, and 
even from any fixed and permanent habits of mind, so our Feeling of 
Beauty and Deformity' shall bi? difterent to different men, either according to 
the predominant streiigtli of natural principles, or according to their couriec 
of life y 

NORTH. 

Even so. And therefore this gcnei'al disposition of Imagination to receive 
its character will apply, no doubt, where the prevailing feelings and habits 
arc of a Moral cast ; and hence in minds engaged in calm intellectual specula- 
tion, and maintaining their own moral nature rather in innocence and simplicity 
of life than in the midst of dillicnlt and trying situations and in conflict with 
passions, there can be no doubt that the Imagination will give itself up to this 
general floral Cast of Mind, and feel Beauty and Deformity vividly and uni- 
formly in the contemplation of the moral quality of actions ami moral statis 
of character. 

SEWARD. 

But your W'ords imply — do they not, sir? that such is the temper of their 
calmer minds, and not the emotion which is known when, from any great act 
of Virtue or Crinje, which comes suddenly upon them, their Moriil Spirit ris4‘s 
up in its nativ^lrength, to declare its own Affection and its own Judgmenl y 

NORTH. 

Just so. Besides, my excellent friend, if you consider well the feeling which 
lakes possession of us, on contemplating some splendid act of heroic and self- 
devoting Virtue, we shall find that the sort of enthusiastic transport which may 
kindle towards him who lias perfoimed it, is not properly a nioi al transport 
at all ; but it is a burst of love and admiration. Take out, then, from any 
such emotion, w'hat Imagination, and Love, and Sympathy have supplied, and 
leave only what the iMoral Spirit recognises of Moral Will in the act, and you 
Avill find that much of that dazzling and splendid Beauty which produced the 
transport of loving admiration is removed. 

SEWARD. 

And if so, sir, then must it be very important that wc should not deceivi'. 
ourselves, and rely upon the warmth of emotion ivc may feel towards generous 
and heroic actions as evidence of the force of the Moral rrinciple in our own 
breasts, wdiich requires to be ascertained by a very different test — 

NORTH. 

Ay, Seward ; and it is important also, that wc should learn to acknowledge 
and to respect, in those who, without the capacity of such vivid feelings, arc 
yet conscientiously faithful to the known Moral Law, the merit and dignity of 
their Moral Obedience. We must allow toVirtue, ray dearest Seward, all that 
is her due — her countenance beautiful in its sweet serenity — her voice gentle 
and mild — her demeanour graceful — and a simple inajcfsty in tlic flowing folds 
of her stainless rainidHt. So may w c picture her to our imagination, and to our 
hearts. But w'c must beware of making such abstractions fantastic and 
visionary, lest W'C come at last to think of emotions of Virtue and Taste as one 
and tlic same — a fatal error indeed — and that would rob human life of much of 
‘its melancholy grandeur. The beauty of Virtue is but the smile on her celestial 
countenance— and may be admired— loved— by those who hohl but little com- 
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nmnion with her inner heart — and it may be overlooked by those who pay to 
her the most devout worship. 

TALBOYS. 

^rethinks, sir, that the moral emotion with which we regard actions greatly 
right or greatly wYOug, is no transport ; it is an earnest, solemn feeling of a 
mind knowing there is no peace for living souls, except in their Moral Obe- 
dience, and therefore receiving a deep and grateful assurance of the peace of 
one soul more, in witnessing its adherence to its viitue ; and the pain which 
is suflcrcd from crime is much more allied to sorrow, in contemplating the 
wilful departure of a spirit from its only possible Good, than to those feelings 
of repugnance and hate which characterise the temper of our common human 
emotion towards crimes oflering violence and outrage to humanity. 

Nonrir. 

I believe that, though darkness lies round and about us seeking to solve 
such questions, a feeling of deep satisfaction in witnessing the adherence to 
Moral Kectitude, and of. deep i)ain in Avitnessing the departure from it, are 
the necessary results of a moral sensibility ; but taken in their elementary 
sini])licity, they have, I think, a character distinct from those many other 
emotions wliich will necessarily blend with them, in the heart of one human 
b(*ing looking upon the actions of another — “ because that we have all one 
liuman heart.'’ 

TALKOVS. 

Who can doubt that Religion infuses jiower and exaltation into the Arts? 
^riie bare History teaches this. In Greece Poetry sang of Gods, and of Heroes, 
in whose transactions Gods moved. Sculpture moulded Forms which were 
attefnpted expressions of Divine Attributes. Architecture constructed Tem- 
ples. J)c facto the Grecian Arts rose out of Religion. And >verc not the 
same Arts, of revived Italy, religious? 

Bri.LKn. 

They all require for their foundation and support a great pervading syni- 
j)athy — some Feeling that holds a w'hole national breast. This is needed to 
niunificcmtly defraying the Costlier Arts — no base consideration at bottom. 
For it is a life-bond of this life, that is freely dropped, when men freely and 
generously contribute their means to the honour of Religion. There is a seu- 
tiiueiit in opening your purse. 

SEW'ARD. 

Yes, ibillcr — without tliat sentiment, no man can love noble Art. The 
true, deep, grand support of Genius is the coididence of universal sympathy, 
lloiner sings beeau.se Greece listen.^. Phidias pours out his soul over marble, 
gold, and ivory, because he knows that at Olympia united Greece will wonder 
and will worship.. Think how Poet is dumb and Sculptor lame, who fore- 
knows that what he would sing, what he tvouUl carve, will neither be felt nor 
understood. 

nULLEK. 

"Fhe Religion of a people furnishes the sympathy which both pays and 
applauds. 

TALBOYS. 

And Religion aftbrda to the Artist in AVords or Forms the highest Norms of 
Thought— sublime, beautiful, solcmu — withal the sense of Aspiration — pos- 
sibly of Inspiration. 

xouTn. 

And it guards Philosophy — and preserves it, by spiritual influence, from 
degradation worse than deatli. The mind is first excited into activity through 
the impressions made by external objects on the senses. The French meta- 
physicians — pretending to follow Locke — proceeded to discover in the mind a 
mere coniponnd of Sensations, and of Ideas drawn fretn Sensations. Sensa- 
tions, and ideas that were the Relics of Sensations — uothiog more. 

TAl.nOYS. 

And thus, sir, by degrees, the Mind appeared to them to be nothing else 
than a product of the Body — say rather a state of the Body. • 

VOL. LXVI. — xo. C'J<;CVI. 
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. . NORTH. 

A fieU'-degradation, my friend, which to the ntmost removes the mind from 
Qod. And' ibis Creed was welcome to those to whom the belief in Him 
tras irksome. That which we sec and touch became to such Philosophers the 
whole of Reality. Deity— the Relation of the Creation to the Creator — tlie 
hope of a Futurity beyond the grave — vanished from the Relief of Materialists 
living in, and by, and to— Sensation. 

SRWARD. 

And with what a homd sympathy was the creed welcomed! 

NORTH. 

Ay, Seward, I who lived nearer the time — perhaps better than you can — 
know the evil. Not in tlie schools alone, or in the solitude of philosophical 
thought, the doctrine of an arid speculation circulated, like a thin and un- 
wholesome blood, through the veins of polite literature ; not in the schools 
alone, but in the gorgeous and gay saloons, where the highly-boni, the courtly, 
and the wealthy, winged the lazy hours with light or dissolute pleasures — 
there the Philosophy which fettered the soul in the pleasing bands of the 
Senses, which plucked it back &om a feared immortality, which opened a gulf 
of infinite separation between it and its Maker, was cordially entertained — 
there it pointed the jest and the jibe. Scepticism a study — the zeal of Un- 
belief! Principles of false thought appeared suddenly and widely as principles 
of false passion and of false action. Doubts, difiiciiltics, guesses, fine spinnings 
of the perverse brain, seized upon the temper of the times — became the springs 
of public and popular movements — engines of political change. The Venera- 
tions of Time were changed into Abominations. A AVlll strong to overthrow 
— hostile to Order — anarchical — “ intended siege and defiance to Heaven.” 
The irreligious Philosophy of the calmer time now bore its fruits. The Cen- 
tury had prepared the explosion that signalised its close— Impiety was 
the name of the Giant whom these throes of the convulsed earth had home 
into the day, and down together went Throne and Altar. — But where are we V 

BILLER. 

At the river mouth. 

NORTH. 

What ! at home. 

BULLKR. 

See the Tent-Lights — ^licar the Tent-Music. 

NORTH. 

Your arm, Talboys — till I disembark. Up U) the Mount I shall then climb, 
unassisted but by the Crutch. 


/'fiuied by William iJlacktiutMi and JSonSt Edinburgh, 
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THE SCOTTISn MABRIAQE AND REGISTRATION BILLS. 


About two years ago, we found it 
necessary to draw the attention of our 
readers to certain alterations which 
our Whig rulers, or at least a section 
of them, proposed to make in the ex- 
isting law of marriage, as applicable 
to Scotland. We stated our views 
moderately, not denying that in some 
points it might be possible to effect a 
salutary change ; but utterly depre- 
cating the enforcement of a bill which 
was so constructed as to uproot and 
destroy the ancient consuetudinal law 
of the kingdom, to strike a heavy and 
malignant blow at morality and reli- 
gion, and which, moreover, was re- 
garded by the people of Scotland with 
feelings of unequivocal disgust. So 
widely spread was that feeling amongst 
our countrymen, of every shade of 

S "'ical opinion and form of religious 
, that we believed this ill-advised 
attempt, once arrested in its progress, 
would be finally withdrawn. Popu- 
larity, it was quite clear, could never 
be gained from persisting in a mea- 
sure so unpalatable to the whole com- 
munity ; nor had England, save in 
the matter of Gretna-green marriages, 
any visible interest in the question. 
It is just possible — ^for self-conceit will 
sometimes betray men into strange 
extravagancies — ^that a few individual 
legislators had more confidence in the 
soundness of their own opinions than 
in that of the opinions of thh nation ; 
but, even if we should give them credit 
for such honest convictions, it still re- 
mains a doubtful point how far indi- 
vidual opinions should be allowed to 
override the national will. There may 
be parliamentary as well as regal 
VOL. Lxvi.— ccccvn. 


despotism; and we aromach mistaken 
if the people of Scotland are inclined 
to submit to the former yoke, even at 
the hands of those who claim honour 
for their party on the strength of tra- 
ditionary denunciations of the latter. 
We think it is pretty clear that no 
rivate member of parliament would 
ave attempted to carry through, a 
bill, the provisions of which had been 
encountered by such general opposi- 
tion in l^tland. Ifo ministry would 
have lent its support to such a case 
of insolent coercion ; and we confess 
we caunot see why the crotchets, or 
even the convictions, of an official arc 
to be regarded with greater favour. 
In a matter purely Scottish, it would, 
indeed, be gross despotism if any Bri- 
tish cabinet should employ its power 
and its interest to overwhelm the voice 
of Scotland, as fairly enunciated by 
her representatives. That has not 
been done, at least to the last unpar- 
donable degi'ee; yet, whilst fateful 
to Lord John Bussell for having, at 
the last moment, stopped the progress 
of these bills, we may very fairly com- 
plain that earlier and more decided 
steps were not taken by the premier 
for suppressing the zeal of his subor- 
dinates. Surely he cannot have been 
kept in ignorance of the discontent 
which has been excited by the intro- 
duction of these bills, three several 
times, with the ministerial sanction, 
in both houses Df parliament ? Had a 
bill as obnoxious to the feelings of the 
people of England, as these avowedly 
are to the Scots, been once aban- 
doned, it never would have appeared 
again. No minister would have beeh 

T 
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SQ blind to his duty, or at all events 
to his interest, as to have adopted the 
repudiated bantling ; since, 'by doing 
so, he would have inevitably caused 
an opposition which could oply termi- 
nate in his defeat, and which, prob|i- 
bly, might prove fatal to the existence 
of his cabinet. And yet, in the case 
of these bOls, we have seen three 
separate attempts deliberately made 
and renewed — first in the House of 
Commons, and afterwards * in tlfe 
House of .Peers~to thrust upon Scot- 
land measures of which she has em- 
phatically pronounced her dislike. 
No wonder if, under such circum- 
stances, when remonstrance is disre- 
garded, .and the expression of popular 
opinion either misrepresented or sup- 
pressed, men begin to question the 
prudence of an arrangement which 
confides the chief conduct of Scottish 
affairs to a lawyer and jiidgc-cxpect- 
iint, whose functions are so multifa- 
rious as to interfere with their regular 
discharge. No wonder if the desire 
of the Scottish nation to have a sepa- 
rate and independent secretary of state, 
altogether unconnected with the legal 
profession, is finding an audible voice 
at the council-boards of the larger 
cities and towns. Of late yeaiii it has 
been made a 8ul)ject of general and 
just complaint, that the public busi- 
ness of S^tland is postponed to every- 
thing else, huddled over with indecent 
haste at untimeons hours, and often 
entirely frustrated for the want of a 
parliamentary quorum. This arises 
from no indisposition, on the ]»art of 
the House of Commons, to do Justice 
to the internal affairs of the nortlieru 
kingdom, bnt it is the natni-al result 
of the system, which virtually leaves 
Scotlanif without fin official represen- 
tative in the cabinet. Every oneknows 
that Sir (rcorge Grey is not only an 
able, but a most conscientious home- 
secretary ; but, in point of fact, ho is 
home-secretary for England alone. It 
is impossible to expect that, in addi- 
tion ta the enormous labour attendant 
upon the English home admiiiistra- 
tiop, any man can adequately master 
the details of Scottis^business. The 
fundamental difference which exists in 
the Jaws of the two countries would 
of itself prove an insurmountable bar- 
rier to this; and consequently, like 
nis predecessors, Sir George Grey lja»s 


no personal knowledge' either of our 
wishes or onr requirements. Ho oan- 
trot, tberoforo, take that promlheuce 
in a Scottish debate whien his posi- 
tion woid4 seem to require ; and the 
duty which oi^bt ^o be pmftrmcd by 
a member of tliO; cabinet is ni^ally 
intrnsted toyjOu siiborditiatc. In , this 
way ScottislijiitH)HQ tniflAness receives 
le3s .than its due sliarc of. attention, 
for the generality of members, observ- 
ing that cabinet miitisters take little 
share in such discussions, naturally 
enough attribute their silence to a cer- 
tain decree of indifference, and 
careless about their own attendance. 
All this, which involves not only scan- 
dal, but ])ositive inconvenience, would 
be enred, if a return were made to the 
older system, and a secretary ofstatc 
for Scotland numbered in the roll of 
the cabinet. The want of such an 
arrangement is positively detrimental 
to the interests of minisf^^; for, dur- 
ing the hist session, they havi‘. assur- 
edly gained but few laurels from 
their northcni.Jo^islation. Four or 
five bills, purporting to be of great 
public importance, have been with- 
drawn, and one only, whicli esta- 
blishes a new office connected with 
the Court of Session, has been graced 
by the royal assent. Among the 
lapsed bills arc those which form the 
subject of the present paper ; but they 
have not yet lost their vitality. On 
the contrary, wo arc led to infer tliat, 
in the wurse of next session, the}* will 
again be introduced, in some form or 
Ollier, before parliament. 

This mode of treatment is so iiiipiv- 
cedented, that we cannot pass it over 
in silence. It may not be iincousti- 
tiitioiial, according to the letter of the 
law 5 but if it bo true, as we maintain 
it to be, the people of Scotland 
have already protested against these 
measures, it does seem rather tyranni- 
cal that for the fourth time they should 
bo compelled to organise a resistance, 
and to make themselves heard through 
petitions, lest the vciy absence of 
these should be held as an intimation 
of passive acquiescence. This kind of 
reasoning has actually been resorted 
to ; niid a very pregnant instance of it 
is to be found in the reported speech 
of the Lord Advocate upon the third 
reading of the Marriage Bill. “ With 
respect to the dissenters in Scotland, 
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there was not. a single petition from 
them against the WU; Iherefore then 
were to beiahenas behtg^infavourofitr 
This is a notable seqttituf . . In tiie first 
place, it isquifeanew doctrine to main- 
tain that because men dondt organise 
meetings, or go pht of their way to 
petition parliament^ against any mea- 
sure, tliey most' tVeretbre be ' held as 
assemting^ In the second place, it is 
ratlicr a.Btflttliug thing to find that 
men are expected to petition in a reli- 
gions rather tban in a social character. 
If this vic>v be correct, no individual 
Aiiabjiptist has any right to 'express 
his political opinions unless he petitions 
along with his congregation. No 
member of the Episcopal Church ought 
to have a voice in a secular matter 
nuloss lie goes along with liis dio- 
cesan. We are almost tempted to 
ask the question, whether congrega- 
tions in Scotiand arc to ho regarded 
as mere polmcal clubs, or as associa- 
tions for praise and worship? The 
town -councils of most of the large 
towns of Scotland have petitioned 
against, the bills — are there no dis- 
senters at any of those boards ? One 
Iinndrod and thirty parishes have 
.separately recordcci their detestation 
of the bills, not one parish has made 
the .smallest demonstration in their 
favour, yet, according to the logic of 
the Lord Advocate, those that arc 
j^ilcnt must be held as acquiescing! 
Jt is remarkable, however, that if 
these bills really tend to confer such 
iuestimahle boons upon the people of 
Scotland, that stubborn race have 
])een singularly rchictanl to acknow- 
ledge the extent of the benefit. Nay 
more, it is certainly a most striking 
fact, that notwithstanding theroligious 
di\ isions, -which are more numerous 
here than elsewhere, it has been im- 
possible to procure one isolated testi- 
mony, by an ecclesiastical body, in 
ilireet support of these singularly un- 
fortunate bills. Lord Campbell, in 
his eviilencc given before the Com- 
mittee of tlic lionso of Commons — of 
which more anon — indicates an opinion 
that the clergy of the Established 
Church of Scotland have been actu- 
ated in their nnaninious and decided 
opposition to the Marriage Bill by the 
desire to preserve a monopoly of cele- 
brating formal marriages. If so, how' 
is it that none of the dissopting clergy, 


in whose favour this monopoly was to 
be brokqp up, came forward in sup- 
port of the measure? But the truth 
4s, aa we shall presently show, that no 
such monopoly exists at all, save in 
the imag&ation of the noble lord. 
By the law. of Scotland, there Is no 
distinction in ikvour of any sect, and 
clergjrmen, of whatever denomina- 
tion they may be, have the light, and 
arc in the daily practice, of celebrat- 
ing formal marriages. 

“ I admit,” says the Lord Advo- 
cate, “ that the clergymen of Scotland 
are generally against this measure; 
but surely the house will think tliat, 
by this time, the third year of the di.s- 
cussion of this bill, the.se reveroiul 
gentlemen ought to have come for- 
ward with some substantial gi’oun(J.s 
for their opposition.” We must fairly 
confess our inability to fathom the 
meaning of this remark. Two hundred 
and tw’enty-five petitions against this 
bill have emanated from the Esta- 
blished Church — at almost every 
meeting of presbytery and synod, the 
matter has been fully and thoroughly 
discussed — tin? moral and political 
objections to its enactment have been 
over and over again brought forward 
— yet still, in the eyes of the learned 
lord, there is a want of “ substantial 
pounds.” It is not enough, there- 
fore, to say that a measure is inmccos- 
sary, immoral, and impolitic — it is 
not enough to assign reasons why 
these opinions are entertained, and to 
repfSat them year after year. Some- 
thing more must be done, according 
to this remarkabi}’ liberal view, before 
it becomes the diit.v of the legislature 
to give any >veight to the general re- 
moiistranco — something substantial” 
is required, but no intelligible defini- 
tion has been vouchsafed of that s\ib- 
staiitiality. Nov does the following 
sentence by any means tend to shari)cn 
the edge of our ai)prchcnsion. If 
they (the clergy) meant to say that 
they came here to assert th.at they Iiad 
the power or right to supersede the 
iiitcrfei’cnce of the legislature, they 
would put forward a right in them 
mnch greater 4han the Church of 
Rome asserted, because they took 
their right to interfere in rcfhrcnco to 
the rules of marriage, on the ground 
that it was a sacrament, which car» 
vied with it a degree of plausibility ; 
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and they leqnired no witness to their 
marriage, or proof of the marriage, 
beyond that of the parish priest iriio 
perfomed the ceremony.’’ Now, if 
any kind of meaning whatever is to 
be extracted from this sentence, it 
must be taken as an innendo that the 
Church of Scotland, in petitioning 
against the bill, is directly or occultly 
preferring some ecclesiastical claim to 
interfere in the celebration of regular 
public marriages. The Church of 
Scotland asserts no claim of the kind, 
nor has it ever been so much as hinted 
that such a right was inherent in that 
body. The church does not seek to 
interfere with the legislature. It 
neither has, nor claims ecclesiastical 
dominion or preference in the matter 
of marriage. As a Christian com- 
miuiion and a Christian church, it 
has entreated parliament not to pass 
a measure which, justly or not, it con- 
siders as hurtful to the moral charac- 
ter of the people, and in doing so, it 
has been actuated by no motive save 
a due regard to its high and holy 
functions. If such considerations as 
these are not sufficient to justify the 
right of petitioning, it is difficult to 
understand why that right should bo 
exercised at all. Must a pounds- 
shillings-and-pence interest be estab- 
lished, before the Church of Scotland 
can be allowed to approach the legis- 
lature oil such a question? In our 
mind, the absence of all pecuniary 
interest, and the utter abnegation of 
any kind of ecclesiastical mond^ly, 
are the strongest reasons why the 
opinion of the Church of Scotland, in 
a matter such as this, should be lis- 
tened to with reverence and respect. 

Having thus disposed of the church, 
though in a manner, we should think, 
scarcely satisfactory to himself, and 
not at all to his auditoiy, the Lord 
Advocate summarily remarks of the 
petitions against the bill, that as 
proof to be relied on of a general feel- 
ing throughout Scotland, they were 
worthless and insignificant.” It may 
be useful for intending petitioners to 
know what sort of demonstration they 
must be prepared to make, if they 
wish their remonstrances against any 
government measure to pass the limits 
of worthlessness. It is always advan- 
• tageous to learn what is the last de- 
finition of the true vox^popuU^ in order 


that there be no mistake or misinter- 
pretation of its extent. We turn to the 
admirable speech of Mr McNeill, the 
learned Dean, of Faculty, and wo find 
the following analysis of the extent of 
the lay opposition:— 

An opportunitar had been afforded to 
the counties of Scotland to take the mea- 
sura into consideration at. their annual 
meetings on thq 30th April. They had 
done 80 , and, with very few exceptions, 
had petitioned against this measure ; and 
of those that had not actually petitioned 
this year, some had petitioned last year ; 
and some had contented themselves this 
year with reiterating, in resolutions 
passed at public meetings, their continued 
dissatisfaction with the measure. The 
county which he had fiie honour to re- 
present (Argyleshire) had not sent up a 
petition ; but they had, at a public meet- 
ing, passed resolutions, temperately, yet 
firmly expressed, in reference both to the 
Marriage and the Registr^on Bills. No 
county, he believed, had passed resolu- 
tions in favour of tliis bill. So much for 
the counties. Next as to the burghs. 
The burghs emprehendod about one- 
third of the population of Scotland. 
There was an institution recognised by 
law called tlie Convention of Royal 
Burghs, and which consisted of delegates 
from all the burghs in Scotland, who as- 
sembled once a-ycar or oftener in Edin- 
burgh, and deliberated on matters affect- 
ing their interests. At the convention of 
11149, the matter of these bills was taken 
into consideration. They were disap- 
proved of, and a petition against tliem 
was voted unanimously. Thus yon had 
all, or nearly all, the counties petition- 
ing, and you had the assembled dele- 
gates from all the burghs petitioning. 
Then there were separate petitions from 
the popularly elected town-councils of 
most of the large towns in Scotland. 
The tovm-councils of Edinburgh, of Dun- 
dee, of Perth, of Greenock, of Leith, 
of Invcniess, of Stirling, of Kilmar- 
nock, of St Andrews, of Haddington, 
and many others, had petitioned against 
this bill. There was also another body 
of persons, popularly elected to a great 
extent, and who liad a very material in- 
terest in the probable effects of this mea- 
sure, especially with a knowledge of Uie 
fearfhl extent of bastardy in some parts 
of England — ho meant the pmohial 
boards of populous parishes. Petitions 
against this measure had been presented 
tiom the parochial boards of many of*the 
most populons parishes In Scotland — the 
parochial board of the oily parishes of 
Edinburgh— of the great suburban parish 
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of St Cuthberts — Of the city of Glasgow 
—of the great subarban parish of the 
Barony — of the parishes of Dundee, 
Paisley, Greenock, Leith, Port-Glasgow, 
Campbelton, and several others.”^ 

Such is the demonstration which 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland, with- 
out any counter display of opinion to 
back him, ventures to characterise as 
worthless and insignificant! Coun- 
ties, burghs, town-councils, parochial 
boards, presbyteries, and General 
Assembly, which also represents the 
opinion of the universities, all combine 
to denounce the hated measure; still 
their remonstrance is to be cast aside 
as worthless and insignificant, and as 
in no way representing the feeling of 
the people of Scotland! A more ex- 
traordinary statement, we venture to 
say, was never made within the walls 
of the House of Commons; but the 
premier very properly refused to ho- 
mologate its*^ extravagance, and with- 
drew the bill on account, as he ex- 
pressly said, of the opinion that had 
been expressed in the house regard- 
ing the sentiments of the Scottish 
people. Indeed, as Lord Aberdeen 
aftcr>vards remarked, had the bill not 
been withdrawn, “ representative go- 
vernment would become a farce ; for 
the whole kingdom of Scotland w^as 
universally against it.'' 

Some of our readers may naturally 
w’ondcr w'hy so much perseverance 
should be shown in this reiterated 
attempt to force an obnoxious bill 
upon the acceptance of the nation. 
It is, to say the least of it, an un- 
usual thing to find a professingaphy- 
sician so clamorously and importu- 
nately insisting upon his right to 
practise on the person of a patient, 
who vehemently denies the existence 
of any bodily ailment. It is true, 
that we are accustomed to hear 
crotchety people crying up the effi- 
cacy of their peculiar i-emedies, aiul 
we admit the right even of Paracelsus 
to dilate upon the value of his drugs. 
But the case becomes widely different 
wdien the empiric requti'es that, nolens 
volens^ you shall swallow them. Shell, 
hOAvever, for the last three sessions, 
lias been the conduct of the promoters 
of this bill ; and as it is now plain be- 
yond all dispute that nobody w'anted 
it, this sudden rage for legislation 
becomes proportionally, wondeifui. 


Hitherto we have rather complained 
of the apathy than of the over- zeal of 
our representatives'. Sometimes w'e 
have grumbled at their want of spirit 
for not watching more closely over 
our immediate interests, and in not 
protesting more loudly against the 
Injustice of that neglect to which Scot- 
tish charities, foundations, and institu- 
tions are consigned, whilst a very 
difierent mode of treatment is adopted 
by government upon the other side of 
the IrishChaunel. Butwehavescldom 
had reason to deprecate an excess of 
legislative activity, and it therefore 
becomes matter of curiosity to dis- 
cover the motives for the present fit. 

We must premise that the Scottish 
Marriage and llogistratioii Bills are 
indissolubly linked together. The 
object of the Uegistratiou Bill is to 
secure a perfect record of all births, 
mari'iages, and deaths; and no reason- * 
able objection can be taken to this 
upon the score of principle. It is ad- 
mitted oil all hands that our registers 
arc at present detective — that is, they 
are not sufiiciently minute to satisfy 
the cravings of the scrupulous statist. 
T'o have a perfect record is unques- 
tionably desirable: the main objec- 
tion to the scheme lies in the expense 
with which it must be attended. It 
is not our present purpose to examine 
the details of this bill, which we have 
nevertheless perused with much at- 
tention. We shall therefore merely 
remark that it seems to us quite pos- 
sible to realise the same results with 
a far less expensive machinery. The 
present bill would create not only a 
well-salaried staff of ofiicials in Edin- 
burgh, but registrars in cveiy county 
and town, whose services would fall 
to be defrayed by local assessment ; 
and we need hardly say that, under 
present circumstances, the imposition 
of any new' burden, especially in the 
shape of direct taxation, would be 
felt as an especial grievance. There 
is no prospect of relief from the in- 
come and property tax, though Sir 
Robert Peel gave the country a direct 
assurance that the measure was merely 
proposed to sqfiply a temporary de- 
ficiency. It is now quite clear that 
neither the right hoii. baronet, 
nor his successors, will ever attempt 
to redeem that dishonoured pledge 
The poor-rates are increasing in Scot- 
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land at a frightful ratio, and are al- 
read 7 so high as, in tho opinion of 
many, to constitute an intolerable 
burden. * It is now evident that, in a 
very.short while, the inexpediency of 
the new system* will be submitted to 
a serious review, or at least that some 
such attempt will be made. Other 
burdens are by no means decreasing, 
wliilst the general wealth and pro- 
sperity of the country lias, within tho 
la^t three years, received a violent 
check. It is, therefore, not in the least 
surprising, if men hesitate to accept 
the proftered boon of a perfect regis- 
try at the price of a new assc.ssinent. 
Isolated cases of iiiconveiiieiice which 
have occurred, from the want of such 
a register, may no doubt be pointed 
out: l)ut, upon the whole, there is no 
g(»ueral grievance, since tho means of 
effective registration are at present 
o])en to all who choose to avail them- 
selves of it. The present bill ^imposes 
to do nothing more flian to substitute 
imperative for voluntary registration : 
its ])roviaions arc not only costly, but 
ill some respects they arc highly penal, 
and therefore, for a double reason, it 
is rt'.garded with general dislike. Men 
<lo not like to be taxed for tho altera- 
tion of a privilege which is already suf- 
licieutly within their power, and they 
ar(‘ jealous of exposing themselves to 
Hues, for omitting to do that which 
is no duty at all, exce]>t it is made 
so by the force of statute, riiey do 
not see any weight or shadow of 
reason in the argument, that Scotland 
must necessarily have a registration 
act, because England lias already 
submitted herself to such a measure. 
On the contrary, they arc not fond of 
uniformity, because, under that pre- 
text, many inroads have of late years 
been made u])on laws and institutions 
which hitherto have worked well, and 
against which, intrinsically, it was 
impossible ' to bring an}' tangible 
ground of complaint. Nor is it with- 
out some reason that they view with 
j(*alon.sy that endless multiplication of 
oflices which the Whigs seem deter- 
iniiied to effect. No donbt it is con- 
venient for a political leader to extend 
the sphere of his patronage ; but the 
public have, at the present time, too 
many stringent motives for economy, 
a^uiesce in the creation of a new 
statf as the indispensable consequence 


of every ministerial bill. They do 
not want to be visited by a fresh flight 
of locusts, whoso })erjod of occupation 
is to be everlasting, whenever it is 
thought expedient to make some 
change in the form and not the essence 
of our institutions. And therefore it 
is that the Registration, apart alto- 
gether from its connexion with the 
Slarriage Bill, has been regarded as a 
measure not strictly objectionable in 
principle, but exceedingly ill-timed, 
inconvenient^ and unlikely to pi-oducc 
any results commensurate with the 
cost which it must entail. 

We believe that the above is a fair 
statement of the public feeling with 
regard Lo the Registration Bill ; but, 
notwithstanding all these objections, 
it might very possibly have been car- 
ried had it stood alone. 'Flic minis- 
terial jilialanx in the House of Com- 
mons would proliably have regarded 
the advantages of nniformit}' as a 
thorough answer to tli(^ arguments 
which might be adduced on the other 
side; and English members niiglit na- 
turally have been slow to tliscovcr 
any valid oiijections to the e.xteiisiou 
of a system already in full operation 
within their own domestic bounds. 
Blit the promoters of the bill had, at 
the very outset, to cnconnfe.r a diili- 
ciilty of no ordinary weight and 
magnitude. That difficulty arose 
from the peculiar position of the 
law o£ Scotland with regard to mar- 
riage. There could be no mistake 
about births and death, for these are 
distinct contingencies ; but how to 
register inarriugcs, which required no 
legal formality at all, save consent, to 
render them binding, was indeed a 
puzzle, whicli even the wisest of the 
innovators could not pretend to solve. 
There stood the law as it had done for 
ages; not demanding any ceremony 
to render the deliberate consent of 
contracting parties binding ; shielding 
tho weaker sox against the machina- 
tions of fraud, and inter^iosing an 
effectual banner to the designs of the 
unscrupulous seducer. Tliere it stood, 
so mTircifui in its provisions that it left 
open a door to reparation and repen- 
tance, and did not render it imperative 
that the birthright of tho child should 
be irretrievably sacrificed on account 
of the error of the parents. At tho 
same time, that law drew, or rather 
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ostablished, a wide distinction in point 
of character between regular and irre- 
gular maiTiages. It had wrought so 
upon the pcopie that instances of the 
latter were of comparatively rare oc- 
currence, except, ]>erhaps, upon the 
liorder, which was crossed by English 
parties, less scrupulous in their feel- 
ings of decorum. Irregular marriages 
were discountenanced by the church, 
not by the establishment only, but by 
every religious body; anil, to coiiati- 
tule a ivguJar marriage, publication 
of the banns was required. No com- 
])laint had been heard from Scotland 
against tlie law; on the contrary, it 
ivas considered, both by jurists and 
by the people, as eipiitable in its prin- 
ciple, and less liable iiiau that of 
other nations to abuse in the mode of 
its operation. 

'riie existence of this law etlectually 
interfered with the establish lueiit of 
such a system of registration as was 
eontenq)iated by thejeforiiiiiig Whigs. 
So long as it stood intact, their etforts 
in behalf of uniformity, additional 
taxation, and increased ])atroiiage, 
were hopeless ; and no alternative 
remained save the ilesperate. one of 
deliberately smiting down the law. 
It was not dilUcult for men so ])iir- 
poseil and inspired to lind out defects 
All the marriage law, fur never yet 
was law framed by human vvi^doln in 
which some defect could not be de- 
tected. It was, lirst of all, urged, 
that the state of the Scottish law gave 
undue encouragement to the contract 
of (b’etua-grecn marriages by fugitive 
English couples. The answer lo that 
was obvious — Pass a la.w iwohibiting 
such marriages until, by residence, 
English parties have obtained a Scot- 
tisli domicile. Hiat would at once 
have obviated any sucli ground of 
cuiupiaint, and such a measure actually 
was introduced to parliament by Lord 
Brougham . in 1885, but never was 
carried through. Next, the whole 
fabric of the law Vvsas assailed. The 
facilities given to the contraction of 
irregular marriages w'cre denounced 
as barbarous and disgraceful tot any 
civilised country. Old cases were 
raked up to show the uncertainty of 
the law itself, and the diliiculcy of 
ascertaining who were and who were 
not married persons. According to 
one noble and learned^ authority, the 


time of the House of Peers, while sit- 
ting in its judicial capacity, was grie- 
vously occupied In cousidorlug cases 
which arose out of the anomalous con- 
dition of the Scottish law with regard 
to marriage ; and yet, upon referring to 
an oiljcial return, it appeared veiy 
plainly that, for the last seventeen or 
eighteen years, only six cases of decla- 
rator of marriage or legitimacy had 
been brought before that august tri- 
bunal, and that of these six, three had 
no connexion witli the subject-matter 
of the proposed bill ! Lord Brougham, 
who entertains strong opinions on the 
subject, felt himself compelled to ad- 
mit, in evidence, tliat most of the hy- 
pothetical abuses witich might take 
place under the existing system, did 
not, in j)ractice, occur amongst na- 
tives and residcuters in Scotland. 
Lord Brougham is to this extent a 
Hallliusian, that he thiukvS minors 
ought to be, iu some way or other, 
protected against the danger of an 
over-hawSty marriage. Ills lordsUqi's 
svmpathies arc strongly eiilivSted iu 
hVlialf of the yoiitlifiil aristocracy, 
more especially of ihe male sox ; ami 
he Seems to ri‘gard Scotland as an in- 
finitely more dangerous place of resi- 
lience for a young man of rank and 
ibrtime than Paris or Vienna. Tn the 
latter places, the morals may be 
sapped, but perfeonal liberty is pre- 
served; iu the rormer, the lieir-ex- 
])Oc:tanl is not sale, for at any momeiit 
lie is liable to be trai»pcd like vermin. 
The red-haired daugliters of the Gael, 
thinks Lonl Brougliam, are ever oii 
the watch ft>r the capture of some 
])lunip and niisusi)ecting .squire. Pen- 
niless lads and younger sous may be 
insured at a reasonable rate against 
the occurrence of the matrimonial 
calamity, but wary indeed must be 
the cldi‘st sou who can escape the 
ptirferviduni hufcnium Scotat um. This 
is, no doubt, an amusing picture, and 
tlic leading idea might be worked out 
to great advantage in a novel or a 
farce; but, unfortimately, it is not 
drawn from the usual occun*ences of 
life. Isolated cases of hasty marriages 
may, no doubL have taken place, but 
our memory does not supply us with 
a single instance of a clandestine mar- 
riage having been contracted under 
sucii circumstances as the above. Iu 
Scotland, a stranger may, for the base 
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purposes of seduction, pledge bis so- 
lemn faith to a woman, and so obtain 
possession of her person. If he does 
so, the law most justly interferes to 
prevent him resiling from his contract, 
and deciares that he is as completely 
bound by the simple interchange of 
consenting vows, as though he had 
solicited and received the more formal 
benediction of the priest. Will any 
man gi-avely maintain that in such a 
case the tenor of the law is liurtful to 
morals, or prejudicial to the interests 
of society? Even if the woman should 
happen to be of inferior rank in life to 
the intending seducer, is she on that 
account to be consigned to shame, 
and the man permitted to violate his 
engagement, and escape the conse- 
quences of his dastardly fraud ? In 
England, it is notorious to every one, 
and the daily press teems with in- 
stances, that seduction under promise 
of marriage is a crime of ordinary 
occurrence. We call it a crime, for 
though it may not be so branded by 
statute, seduction under promise of 
marjiagc is as foul an act as can well 
be perpetrated by man. In Scotland, 
seduction under such circumstances is 
next to impossible. The Scottish 
people are not without their vices, but 
seduction is not one of these ; and we 
iirmly believe that the existing law of 
marriage has operated here as an eifec- 
tnal check to that license which is far 
too common in England. Would it 
be wise, then, to remove that check, 
when no flagrant abuse, no common 
deviation even from social distinctions, 
can be urged against it ? If seduction 
does not prevail in Scotland, stOl less 
dohastyand unequal marriages. Lord 
Brougham is constrained to admit that 
it is most unusual for Scottish heirs, 
or persons possessed of large estates, 
or the heirs to high honours, to con- 
tract irregular marriages when in a 
state of minority. The law, in the 
opinion of Lord Brougham, may bo 
theoretically bad, but its veiy badness 
raises a protection against its own 
mischiefs^t ceases, in fact, to do any 
harm, because the consequences which 
it entails are clearly ^d generally 
underst^. We confess that, accord- 
ing to our apimhension, a law which 
is theoretically bad, but practically 
innocuous, is decid^ly preferable to 
ode which may satisfy theorists, but 


which, when we come to apply it, is 
productive of actual evil. It requires 
no great stretch of legal ingennity to 
point ont possible imperfections in the 
Wst law that ever was devised by the 
wit of man. That is precisely what 
the advocates of the present measure 
have attempted to do with the estab- 
lished marriage law of Scotland ; but 
when they arc asked to specify the 
practical evils resulting from it, they 
arc utterly driven to the wall, and 
foi*ccd to take refuge under the con- 
venient cover of vague and random 
generalities. 

It is said that, under the operation 
of the present law, persons in Scotland 
may be left in doubt whether they are 
married or not. This Is next thing to 
an entire fallacy, for though there 
have been instances of women claim- 
ing the married status in consequence 
of a habit-and-repute connexion, with- 
out distinct acknowledgment of ma- 
trimony, such cases are remarkably 
rare, and never can occur save under 
most peculiar circumstances. The 
distinction between concubinage and 
matrimony is quite ns well established 
in Scotland as elsewhere. Nothing 
short of absolute public recognition, 
so open and avowed that there can 
be no doubt whatever of the position 
of the parties, can supply the place of 
that formal expressed consent which 
is the proper foundation of matri- 
mony.. If the consent once lias been 
given, if the parties have seriously 
accepted each other for spouses, or if 
a promise has been given, aubaeguente 
copula^ there is an undoubted mar- 
riage, and the parties themselves can- 
not be ignorant of their mutual rela- 
tionship. It is, however, quite true 
that proof may be wanting. It is 
possible to conceive cases in which 
the contract cannot be legally estab- 
lished, and in which the actual wife 
may be defrauded of her conjugal 
rights. But granting all this, why 
should the whole character of mar- 
riage be changed on account of pos- 
sible cases of deficient evidence? For 
if tUfc bill were to pass into law, 
consent must necessarily cease to be 
the principal element of marriage. No 
marriage could bo contracted at all 
unless parties went either before the 
priest or the registrar ; and the fact 
of the mutual contract would be 
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igoored without the addition of the 
imposed formality. Upon this point 
the commentary of Mr McNeill seems 
to 113 peculiarly lucid and quite irre* 
sistiblc in its conclusions. 

*^The law of Scotland being now as 
heretoforei that consent, gi?en in the way 
he had described, makes marriage — that 
it is, in the language of Archbishop 
Craiimer, ‘beyond all doubt ipsum matri- 
— thp present bill says that 
henceforth it shall not make marriage, 
whatever may have followed upon it, 
unless the consent is given in presence of 
a clergyman, or by signing the register, 
it does not say that all marriages must 
be celebrated in presence of a clergy- 
man ; but, professing to recognise the 
principle that consent, though not given 
ill presence of a clergyman, may consti- 
tute marriage, it says that the consent 
shall be of non-avail whatever may have 
followed upon it, unless it was given in 
the particular form of signing the regis- 
ter, and can be there pointed out. No 
matter how deliberately the consent may 
have been interchanged, and how com- 
pletely susceptible of proof. No matter 
although the parties may have lived all 
their lives as man and wife — may have 
so published themselves to the world 
every day, by acts a thousand times more 
public than any entry in a register can 
possibly be — by a course of life more 
clearly indicating deliberate and conti- 
nued purpose than a single entry in a 
register can do. All that shaU not avail 
them or their families ; they are to be 
depied the rights and privileges of legiti- 
macy unless they can point to their names 
in the journal kept by the registrar. 
To borrow the language of a high au- 
thority, relied upon in support of the bill, 

‘ It may bo according to the law of Scot- 
land that it is a complete marriage, and 
so it may be by the law of God ; but if 
the woman is put to prove that marriage 
after the birth of children, of that she is 
or may be without proof.’ J'hat trh ich, bu 
the law of Scotland and by the law of God^ 
is a tnarriaoe, the people of Scotland wish 
to be allowed to prove by all the evidence of 
which it is susceptible. They do not wish 
that parties shonld be allowed to escape 
from such solemn obligations undertaken 
towards each other, to their ofispring, 
and to society. They are unwilling* that 
any man should be enabled, with the oon- 
lidcnce ot perfect impunity, to impose 
upon an unsuspecting community, by 
wearing a mask V pretended matrimony, 
behind which is concealed the reality of 
vice. 1 do not wonder that the people of ' 
Scotland have no liking to this measure. 


There may occasionally be cases in which 
the proof of marriage is attended with 
difficulty ; and so there may be witli 
regard to any matter of fact whatever. 
So there may be in regard to the fact 
of marriage under the proposed bill, even 
where the marriage has been celebrated in 
the most solemn manner in presence of a 
clergyman. Occasional difficulty of proof 
is not a satisfactory or adeqnatc reason 
for so great a change in the law. Cer- 
tainty is desirable in all transactions, and 
is especially desirable in regard to mar- 
riage ; and the means of preserving evi- 
dence of such contracts is also desirable ; 
but although these objects are desirable, 
they should not be prized so highly, or 
pursued so exclusively, as to endanger 
other advantages not less valuable.” 

We think it is impossible for any 
one to peruse the foregoing extract 
from the speech of the Dean of Fa- 
culty, without being forcibly impress- 
ed by the soundness and strength of 
his argument, lie is not contending 
against registration; he simply de- 
mands that through iio pedantic desire 
for uniformity or precision, shall the 
general principle of the law of Scot- 
land regarding marriage be virtually 
repealed. We are indeed surprised 
to find a lawyer of great professional 
reputation attributing to the estab- 
lished clergy of the Church of Scot- 
land a desire to an-ogate to themselves 
the functions of the Chui-ch of Home, 
whilst, in the same breath, he asks 
the legislature to constitute itself into 
an ecclesiastical court, and to enact 
new preliminaries, without the obser- 
vance of which there shall hencefor- 
ward be no marriage at all. If the 
old principle of the law is to bo aban- 
doned, if consent is no longer to bo 
held as sufiicient for the contraction 
of a marriage, but if some further 
ceremony or means of publication are 
thought to be essential, we have no 
hesitation in saying that we would 
infinitely prefer the proscription and 
annulment of all marriagea which are 
not performed in facie ecclesiee^ with 
the previous proclamation of the 
banns, to a hybrid measure such as> 
this, which neither declares marriage 
to be the prop§r subject of ecclesiasti- 
cal function, nor permits it to remain 
a civil contract which may be estab- 
lished and proved by any mode of 
evidence within the reaeh of either ^f 
the parties. If marriage is not a 
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sacrament) bat a civil contract, why 
take it out of the operation of the 
common 'law? Why make it null 
withont the observance of certain civil 
ceremonies, unless it is intended vir- 
tually to confer upon the legislature 
regulating powers Which have been 
claimed by none of the reformed 
churches, and which, when arrogated 
by that of Rome, have been bitterly 
and universally opposed ? 

Another objection to our present 
law of marriage has been frequently 
urged, and groat use has boon made 
of it to prejudice the minds of English 
members in favour of the proposed 
alteration. We have already shown 
tliat tlierc is in reality no doubt of 
what constitutes a Scottish marriage ; 
tlijit parties so contractiug know wxy 
ell what they arc about, and arc fully 
sensible of the true nature of their ob- 
ligations. Tf any doubt should by 
possibility exist, it can be set at rest 
by a simple form of prcjccss — a form, 
however, which is never resorted to, 
unless there lias been gross intention 
to deceive on the one part, or a most 
unusual degree of imprudence on the 
other. But it is said that the possible 
existence of a private marriage may 
entail the most cruel of all iniuries 
upon innocent parties — that it is easy 
for a man who has already contracted 
a jirivatc marriage, to present himself 
in the character of an unfettered suitor,’^ 
and to enter into a second uiatrimonial 
engagement, which may be, at any 
moment, shamefully terminated by the 
appearance of the first wife. No ordi- 
nary amount of rhetoric has been ex- 
pended in depicting the terrihle con- 
sequences of such a state of things ; 
the misery of the deceived wife, and 
the wrongs of the defrauded children, 
liave, in their turn, been employed ns 
arguments against the existing mar- 
riage law of Scotland. 

This is a most unfair mode of rea- 
soning. Unless it can be shown, 
which we maintain it cannot, that the 
law of Scotland, with regard to matii- 
nioiiy, is so loose that a party may 
really be married without knowing it, 
the argnment utterly fa*1s. Without 
distinct matrimonial consent there is 
no marriage, and no one surely can be 
ignorant of his own intention and act 
uppn an occusi01i.of that kind. He 
may tr>' to suppress proofs, but for all 


that ho is married, and if, during tho 
lifetime of the otlier party, ho shall 
contract a second marriage, he has 
committed bigamy, and is guilty of a 
criminal offence. Lord Campbell, in 
his evidence, admits that the marriage 
law of Scotland has been perfectly 
well ascertained upon most points— 
that there can be no donbt what is, 
and what is not, a marriage ; but that 
the real difilculty consists in getting at 
the facts. Armed with this testimony, 
we may fairly conclude that uuinteu- 
tional bigamy is impossible ; but that 
bigamy, when it takes place, is tlic 
deliberate act of a party. 

Bigamy is beyond all dispute a crime 
of a heiuons nature. Its consequences 
are so obviously calamitous, tliat no 
power of oratory can make them ap- 
pear greater tlian they arc ; and we 
should rcjoice to sec any legislative 
measure introduced which could ren- 
der its perpetration impossible. But, 
iinfortnuatoly, the eradication of big- 
amy, like that of every other crime, is 
l)eyond the ])Owcr of statute, ft may 
perhaps be lessened by decreasing 
facilities, or by auginciiling its punish- 
ment, but we cannot see how it is to 
be prevented altogether by any effort 
of human ingenuity. But if tho 
marriage law of Scotland is to be 
assailed upon this ground, it is incum- 
bent upon its opponents to sliow that 
it really tends to promote Inga my. If 
the wrongs so pathetically deplored 
have a real existence, let us be made 
aware of that fact, and wc shall all of 
118 be ready to lend our assistance to- 
Avards the remedy. No paltry scruples 
shall stand in the way of such a refor- 
mation, and we shall willingly pay 
even for registration, if it can be made 
the means of averting an actual social 
calamity. 

But liere again wo find, on exa- 
mination, that wc are dealing with a 
pnre hypothesis. We are told of hor- 
rible private injuries that may occur 
under the operation of a law which 
has been in force for centuries: we 
ask for instances of those injuries; 
ahd, as in the former case, it turns 
ont that they have no existence save 
in the imagination of the promoters of 
the new bUis. If the present law of 
Scotland has a tendency tp promote 
bigamy, surely by this time it would 
have been extremely fruitful in its 
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results. On the contrary, we are told 
by l^ord Campbell that the Scots are 
a very virtaons people ; and certainly, 
lu so far as bigamy is concerned, no 
one will venture to contradict that 
opinion. One case, it appears, has 
occurred, in which a man of high rank, 
having previously contracted a private 
manlage underpeculiarcircumstances, 
married a second time, and that union 
was found^o be illegal. The case is 
a notorious one in the books and in 
the records of society, and it occurred 
forty years ago. “ About forty years 
ago,” said tlic Dean of Faculty, ‘‘ a 
g(Mitleinan of high position in society, 
-o far forgot for the time what was 
'worthy of, and due to that position in 
])oini of honour, and truth, and obser- 
yance of the law, as to marry a lady 
in England, while he had a wife living 
in Scotland — and so he niLgh t have done 
if he had had a wife living in France 
or Tfollaiul. In short, he committed 
bigamy. And this one case of bigamy, 
forty years ago, without even an alle- 
gation of any similar case since that 
time, is brought forward at the present 
(lay, as a ivason for now altering the 
law of Scotland in regarci^to the con- 
stitution of marriage.” The individual 
ill (picstion lived and died in exile, 
and the case is never quoted without 
exiirossions of deep reprobation. It is 
the only one of the kind which can be 
brought forward : and surely it cannot 
1)0 taken as any ground for altering the 
established law of the country. But 
(h.ies registration prevent bigamy ? Un- 
fortunately it is shown by numerous 
instances in England that it does not. 
In that country, registration is already 
i*stal)li&hed, but, notwithstanding re- 
gistration, bigamy is intiiiitely more 
prevalent there than in Scotland. It 
is, indeed, impossible by siny means of 
legislation to prcveiitiraposition, fraud, 
and crime, if men arc^ determined to 
commit them, llegistration at Man- 
chester wiW not hinder a heartless vil- 
lain from cpminittingdeliberstc bigamy 
in London. The thing ia done (wry 
day, and will be done in spite of all 
the oflbrts of law-makers. Why, then, 
make the law of Scotland conformable 
to that of England, since, under the 
operation of the latter, the very griev- 
ance complained of flourishes fourfold? 
We pause for a reply, and are likely 
to pause long before we receive any 


answer which can be accepted as at all 
satisfactory. 

Under the Scottish law, it is ad- 
mitted that there Is far less seduction, 
and far less bigamy, than under the 
English law, which is here propounded 
as the model. And having come to 
this conclusion — which is not ours 
only, but that of the witnesses exa- 
mined in favour of the bill, all evi- 
den(M3 against it having been refused — 
what need have we of saying anything 
further? Surely there is enough on 
the merits of the qiiestion to explain 
and justify the unanimous opposition 
which lias been given to the Marriage 
Bill by men of c*^'cry shade of opinion 
throughout Scotland, without expos- 
ing them to the inijmtation either of 
obstinacy or c.^ price : indeed we are 
distinctly of oi)inion' that the pro- 
moters of the bill have laid themselves 
palpably open to the very charges 
which they rashly bring against llieir 
opponents. 

'We cannot, however, take leave of 
the su])j(*ct, without making a few 
remarks upon the evidence of a noble 
and J(?arned lord, who was kind enough 
to take charge of this 1)111 during its 
passage through the upper house. 
Lord Cnm])))ell is not a Scottish peer, 
nor, stiictly speakiug, a Scottish law- 
yer, though lu^ is ill the habit of 
attending pretty regularly at the hear- 
of Scottish ayipeals. But he is of 
Scottish extraction ; lie has sat in the 
House of Commons as member for 
Edinburgh, and he ought therefore to 
be tolerably well conversant with the 
state of the law. Now we presume 
it will be gmierall}’ admitted, that 
any person who undertakes to show 
that an amoudmeut of the law is 
necessary, ought, in tlu^ first place, to 
be perfectly cognisant of the state of 
the law as it exists. That amount of 
knowledge we hold to be indispensa- 
bly necessary for a reformer, since he 
must needs establish the superiority 
of his novel scheme, by coutrastiiig its 
advantages with tlie deficiencies of 
the prevalent system. But in read- 
ing over the evidence of Lord Camp- 
bell, as given J^ieforc the Committee^ of 
the House of Commons, a very pain- 
ful suspicion must arise in every mind, 
that the learned peer is anything but 
conversant with the Scottish niarria|;e 
law : nay, that upon many important 
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particulars he utterly misunderstands 
its nature; Take for example the 
following sentence : — 

With regard to this bill which has 
been introduced, I am very much surprised 
and mortified to find the grounds upon 
which it has been opposed ; for it has 
been opposed ou the ground that it intro- 
duces clandestine marriages into Scotland. 

I think, with deference to those who may 
liave a contrary opinion, that its direct 
tendency, as well as its object, is to pre- 
vent clandestine marriages. 1 may like- 
wise observe, that 1 am very sorry — being 
the sou of a clergyman of the Church of 
Scotland — to find that it is opposed, and 
I believe very violently opposed, by the 
clergy of the Established Church of Scot- 
land. I think that they proceed npon 
false grounds ; and lam afraid^ although 
1 would say nothing at all disrespectful 
of a body for whom 1 feel nothing but 
respect and affection, that they are a little 
■titjf (fenced hy the notion^ that a marriage 
by n clergyman who u notof the Lstabl if hed 
Chmch, is hereafter to he put upon the 
same footing with a marriage celebrated hy 
a clergyman of the Established Church: 
but 1 bliould be glad if they would con- 
sider, that they arc placed nearly hi the 
same situation as the clergy of the Church 
of England, wlio, without the smallest 
scruple or repining, have submitted to it, 
because a marriage before a Baptist min- 
ister, or before a Unitarian minister, is 
just as valid now as if celebrated by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; and 1 should 
trust that, upon consideration, they woald| 
be of opinion that their dignity is not at 
all compromised, and that their opposition 
to it may subside.” 

We can conceive the amazement 
with w hich a minister of the Esta- 
blished Church, could he have been 
present at tlie deliberations of the 
select committee, must have listened 
to the reasons so calmly assigned for 
his opposition, and that of hiabrethren, 
to the progress of the present bill! 
Never for a moment could it have 
crossed his mind, that a mamage 
celebrated by him was of more value 
In the eye of the law than that wdiich 
had received the benediction of a dis- 
senter ; and yet here was a distinct 
assumption that he was in possession 
of some privilege, of whVzh, up to that 
hour, he had been entirely l^orant. 
''At present,” continued Lord Cainp- 
boll, *'a marriage by a dissenting 
clergyman, I rather think, is nox 
strictly regular !” Here a hint was 


interposed from the chair to the fol- 
lowing effect:— "He cannot marry 
without banns ; be is subject to pun- 
ishment if he marries without baunsV” 
But the hint, though dexterously 
given, fell dead on the ear of the ex- 
chancellor of Ireland. He proceeded 
deliberately to lay down the law, — 
"There are statutes forbidding mar- 
riages unless by clergymen of the 
Established Church.” • 

This is, to say the least of it, a sin- 
gular instance of delusion. No such 
statutes are in force ; they have long 
been repealed,* and every clergyman is 
free to perform the ceremony of mar- 
riage, whatever bo his denomination, 
provided he receives a certificate of the 
regular proclamation of the banns. 
So that Lord Campbell, if he again 
ginls himself to the task, must be pre- 
pared to account on some more intel- 
ligible grounds for the opposition w'hich 
his father’s brethren have uniforinly 
given to this bill. But, to do him 
justice, Lord Campbell docs not stand 
alone in en*or with regard to the pre- 
sent requirements for the celebration 
of a regular marriage. Uidess there 
is a grievous#rror in the reported de- 
bate before us, the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland is not quite so conversant 
with statute law as might be expected 
from a gentleman of his undoubted 
eminence. Whilst advocating a sys- 
tem which is to entail the inevitable 
payment of a fee to the registrar, lie 
at the same time considers the fee 
which is presently exigible for pro- 
claiming the banns a grievance. " He 
was astonished to hear the honourable 
baronet opposite (Sir George Clerk) 
state that it was the first time he had 
lieard it considered a grievance, that 
persons conh’ not marry without pro- 
clamation of banns in the parish church , 
by the payment of a large fee to the 
precentor or other officer of the church. 
That had always been considered a 
very great grievance by the dissent- 
ing body throughout Scotland, so far 
as he understood. The mc'lnbers of 
the Episcopal communion were, how- 
ever, saved from that giievaiicc, be- 
cause they were In possession of aji 
act of parliament, which provided that 
the proclamation of banns made in 
their own chapel was sufficient to au- 
thorise a clergyman to solemnise tlio 
marriage.” We should like very mndi 
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indeed to know what act of parlia- 
ment gives any sach dispensation from 
parochial proclamation to the Episco- 
palians. Certain we are that the 
statute 10 Anne, cap. 7, confers no 
such privilege; for though it allows 
proclamation of banns to be made in 
an Episcopal chapel, it at the same 
time enjoins, under a penalty, that pro- 
clamation shall also be made in the 
cluirches to which they belong as pa- 
rishioners by virtue of their residence 
and accordingly, in practice, no Epis- 
copalian marriage is ever celebrated 
without previous proclamation of the 
banns in the parish church. We do 
not attribute much importance to tJiis 
error, though it is calculated to mis- 
h^ad those who are not conversant 
w'ith the law and practice of Scotland. 
We were rather impressed, on reading 
the debate, with the circumstance, that 
the old system of proclaiming by banns 
in the parish church was denounced, 
and we therefore directed our atten- 
tion the more closely to the provisions 
of thcbill, in order to discoverthe exact 
nature of the new method by which 
it was to bo superseded. The bill is 
singularly ill-drawn and worded ; but 
wc comprehend it sufficiently to sec 
that, had it passed into law, regular 
marriages could have been contract- 
ed under its sanction without any 
difficulty, and with no publicity at 
all. ♦ 

The bill declares that henceforward 
marriage shall be contracted in Scot- 
land in one of the following inodes, 
and not othonisdse: — 1st, By solem- 
nisation in presence of a clergyman ; 
or, 2il, by registration, the parties 
proposing so to many <appearing in 
presence of the registrar, and there 
and then signing, before witnesses, 
tlic entry of their marriage in the re- 
gister." 

It is evident, however, that without 
some precaution for publicity, the re- 
gistrar’s office would be as much a 
temple of Hymen as the blacksmith's 
forge at Gretna-green, and accord- 
ingly, previous to re^stration— -that 
is, legal marriage— residence for four- 
teen days was required ; and, besides 
that, a written notice to tho registrar, 
with the names and designations of tho 
])artics, seven days previous to tho 
fated entry. A copy of such notice 
was to be affixed upon ttie door of the 
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parish church for one Sunday, and this 
was to be the whole of the publication. 
Notwithstanding this, if the registrar 
chose to take the risk of a penalty, 
and allow the parties to sign the re- 
gister without their having proved their 
residence or given notice of their in- 
tention, the marriage was, neverthe- 
less, to be valid and effectual. 

Worse regulations, we are bound to 
say, never were invented. Why se- 
lect tho church door? Why post up 
the names amidst lists of candidates 
for registration, notices of roups, ami 
advertisements of the sale of cattle? 
Is not the present mode of announcing 
the names within the church more 
decent than the other, and likely to 
attract greater notice? But the whole 
thing is a juggle. The bill gives ample 
facility for evasion, should that be 
contemplated ; for it is easy to divine, 
that, with the w'holc proof in his own 
hand, and no check whatever placed 
upon him, no registrar would be hard- 
hearted enough to refuse dispensing 
with the preliminaries in any case 
where the amorous couple were ready 
and willing to remnnerate him for the 
risk of his complaisance. 

So much for marriage by registra- 
tion, 'which, instead of throwing any 
obstacle in tho way of ill-advised or 
hasty unions, >vould, in effect, have 
a direct tendency to increase them. 
But the case is absolutely worse when 
W’C approach the other form of mar- 
riage, which was to supersede that, 
solemnity which is at present hi 
every case preceded by tho formal 
proclamation of banns." The provi- 
sions of tho bill w'ere as follows : — 

No clergymen could solemnise a 
marriage, unless, 

1st. Both or one pa>rtles should 
have been resident for fourteen 
days within the parish in which 
the marriage was to take place : 
or, 

2d. Ill some other parish in Scot- 
land : tho certificate in both 
cases to be granted by the Begis- 
trar; or, 

3d. Unless both or one of the 
parties Jiad been for a fortnight 
a member or members of the 
congregation resorting to the 

‘ church or chapel in which the 
clergyman solemnising the mar- 
riage usually officiates ; or, * 
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4th; Unloss they bad siioailariy 
attended some other place of wor- 
ship; tbe same to be certified by 
* the. minister of such Congrega- 
tion; 0 }\ 

5th, Unless they . conld produce 
the registrar’s certificate of a 
week’s notice ; .or 
Gtli. Unlessthoyhad been regularly 
proclaimed by bauhs. 

Such is the species of hotch-potch, 
which it was seriously proposed to 
substitute,' instead' of the present, 
clear, simple, clieap, and decent mode 
of celebrating regular marriages ; and 
it is not at all surprising that hardly 
one native of Scotland could be found 
to raise his voice in favour of such 
an enormity. So far from jmblicity 
being obtained or increased, it would 
have afforded tlw most iimpla facili- 
ties for the celebration of man'iage 
w’ithont the slightest w'arning given 
to the friends of cither party. In 
reality, this- pretended mode of mar- 
riage in facie tcchsim^ would have 
been far more objectionable than the 
simple method of registration ; for, in 
the latter case, the registrar, if he did 
l)is duty, was bound to give .some 
kind of Jiotice: in flu; former, none 
whatever was vefjuircd by the clergy- 
man. U'hat is a member of a con- 
gregation y Abounding as Scotland 
is in sects, w'c appi^ehend that any 
one who pays for a sitting in any* 
place of "worship is entitled to that 
denomination. For ten sliilliugs, or 
five shilUiig.s, or half-a-ci’own, a M.^at 
may be readily purchased in pome 
place of Avorsliip ; and if any one hdd 
tliiit seat for a fortiiiglif! ho was to 
bo entitled, according to this bill, to 
ask the officiating minister to marry 
him, witliouj; any further proco.s.s 
w'hatover. If it .should, however, be 
held, that no one is a member of a 
congregation unless he Is in full c(mi- 
miuiion, all difficulty could have b(!cn 
got over, ])y resorting to the fourth 
mctliod. The member of the Estab- 
lished ChiiiTh had simply to ask 
fi om his minister a certificate qf his 
nienibcrship, and, armed with that, 
he might be legally marred anywhere, 
and by any kind of clergyman, with- 
ont the slightest notice to the pnblicd 
ronfess that, when w'c aVriVAl at 
Ibis portion of the provi.sion.s of the 
bill, ve could scarc>cly credit the tes- 


timony of our eyesight. We have 
Heard it proclaimed, over and over 
again, by those who supported the 
measure, that its principal aim wa.s 
to put an end to hasty and ill-advised 
mai'riages ; and on pernsing the evi- 
dence, we found Lord Brougham 
most clamorous against the facilities 
given by the present law of Scotland 
for tying the nuptial knot, without 
dne warning afforded to parents, 
more especially when young noble- 
men wore concerned. We look to 
the remedy, and we find that, with- 
out the assistance of the registrar, 
marriages might, under the provisions 
of this bill, have been confracttjd 
before a clergyman, at a inimit(‘V 
notice, without any banns at all, and 
no formality, beyond payment of 
scat-rent for a single fortnight in any 
chapel, or a certificate to the same 
effect ! A proposal more prcpo.steroiis 
than this — more iiveconcilable with 
decency — more injurious to the in- 
terests of society and of religion, 
it is really impossible to conceive; 
Sind if the Janguage which Jins been 
used regarding it throughout kScoI- 
laml has been gctiersilly temperate, 
we apprehend that the temperance 
has bc(m entirely owing to a .some- 
what inaccurate estimate of the full 
extent of it.s jwovisions. It is, in our 
judgment, emphatically a bad bill; 
aiicl wc trust that after this, its thin! 
defeat, it iviJl never again bo pi‘r- 
mitted to appear in ciiiior house ot 
])arliamen( . Our rcjpreseiitaf i vos ha \'e 
done no more than their duty in 
giving it their mu.st strenuous op- 
position ; and, though a few in- 
dividuals may mourn over the frus- 
trated hopes, occasioned by the ruth- 
less blight of a crop of expected 
offices, they can look for no sym- 
pathy from the people. We can 

assure Lord John llussell, that he 
never acted more wisely than in 
refusing to force through the final 
stages such unpalatable bills as 
these; and wc hope that, in future, ho 
will give the ScottLsh people credit 
for Hindcrstanding their own affairs, 
and not suffer their deliberate ami 
expressed opinion to be treated with 
undeserved contempt, simply bccau.se 
it may be possible, 1^ “making a 
house,” to swamp tlie .‘^nffragi^s of 
their representatives. 
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THE CAXTONS.— PAET XVI, 
CUAPTEU XCV. 


The stage«8cene has dropped. Settle 
yonrselvcs, my good audience ; chat 
each witli bis ucighboui . Dear ma- 
dam in the boxes, take up your opera- 
glass and look about yon. Treat Tom 
and pretty Sal to some of those line 
oranges, O tliou happy - lookhig 
mother in the two-shiJling gallery! 
Yes, brave ’prentice boys, in tlie tier 
above, the cal-call by all means ! Anti 
you, ‘‘ niosi potent, giw.ve, and reve- 
rend seigneurs,'’ in tlie front row of 
till* pit. — practised critics and steady 
old play-goers— who shake your heads 
at new actors and play-wrigh(<, and, 
true to the creed ol' your youth, (for 
the which all honour to you!) hnnly 
believe that wo arc shorter by the 
Jioad than th(»se giants our graud- 
iiitliers — laugh or S(iold as you will, 
while tlio droji-soeuc still .dints out the 
.«;tiige. It is just that you should all 
ainu.se yourselves in yonv own way, 
() siioctators ! fur the interval is long. 
All the actors liave to change their 
dresse.s ; all the scene-. shifters arc at 
work, sliding the “sides’' of a new 
world into their grooves ; and, in 
high disdain of all unity of time of 
place, you will see in the playbills 
that there is a great doniaiid on your 
belief. You are called upon to snj)- 
pose that WT are older by livi- years 
than wdieii you last saw^ us “ fret onr 
hour upon the stage.’' Five years ! 
the author tells us especiall^^tu humour 
the belief by letting the droii-sceuc 
linger longer than usual between the 
lamiis ami the stage. 

Flay up, O ye fiddles ami kettle- 
drums! the time is ehiiiscd. Stop that 
cat-call, young gimtlemaii ! — heads 
(low'll ill the pit there! Now the 
flourish is over — the scone draw s up . 
— look before. 

A bright, clear, transparent atmo- 
sphere— bright as that of the Fast, but 
vigorous and bracing as the air of the 
North ; a broad and fair river, voUing 
through wdde grassy plains; yonder, 
far ill the distance, .stretch n\vay vast 
fore.sts of evergreen, and gentle slopes 
break the line of the cloudless liorizon ; 
see tlio pastures, Arcadian with sheep 


in hundreds and thousands — ^Thyr.si.‘i 
and Menalca.s would have had hard 
labour to count them, and small time, 

I fear, for singing .song.s about Daphne. 
But, alas! I)apliue.s are rare: no 
nymphs with gaiiands and crooks trip 
over those pastures. 

Turn yonr t‘yes tu the right, nearer, 
the river ; j 11*^1 parted by a low fenc(i 
from the thirty acres or so that are 
farmed for aiiiuscnieiil or convenience, 
mil fur profit — (/oi( comes from the 
.sheep, — you catidi a gliiiip.se of a garden. 
Look not so scornfully at tlio primi- 
tive horliciiltnrc ; such gardens are 
rare in the Bush. 1 doubt if the 
stately King ol* the Peak ever more 
rejoiced hi the famous coii-scrvatory, 
through Avhich you may drive in your 
carriage, than do the .sons of the Bu.sh 
in the licrb.< and blossoms tvhich taste 
and broailie of the old fatlierland. 
(Jo on, and behold the palace of the 
patriarclis— it is of w ood, I grant you, 
but the. house we build with our "own 
liamU always a jialaco. Did you 
ever build one when you whtc a boy? 
And the lords of that i>al5iee are. lords 
of the land, almost as far as you can 
fc-> e, and 01 those mimberless flork>= ; 
ami. bet '.or .•^till, of a health which an 
aiilediluviaii might have euvied, and 
of ner\es >o reasoned wiili liorsc- 
breakiug, catlle-dris ing, lighting with 
wild bhiek't— cliase.'* from them am! 
after them, for life and for death-- 
that if any passion vox the brea.*^t ol‘ 
Iho.'^c kings of the Bnslilaiid, fear at 
least is erased from the list. 

Sec, here and tliere rliroiigli the 
landscape, rude hiit.s like the masleiv' 
— wild spirits and tieivo dwell within. 
Bin they are tamed into order b> 
plenty and hope; by tlie hand open 
but linn, by the eye keen bm just. 

Now, out iVoin those woods, over 
lm>.‘'e given rolling j>lains, liariim- 
scaruni, helter-skelter. Jung hair flying 
wild, and all ^carded . 1 ? a '^furk or a 
]uird, comes a rider you recognise. 
'I'he rider di.'«moiinfs, and auotUov (dd 
ac(piaintanei‘ turns from a shepherd, 
with w’lioiii he lias bcmi conversing 
on matlevs that never piagued 'rh\V- 
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sis and Menalcas, whose sheep seem 
to have been innocent of foot-rot and 
scab, and accosts the. horseman. 

Pisisthatus. — My dear Guy, 
where on earth have you been ? 

Guy (^producing a booh from hts 
pocket with great triumph .) — ^Pherel 
Dr Johnson's Lives of the Poets. I 
could not get the squatter to let mo 
have Kenilworth^ though I offered him 
three sheep for it. Dull old fellow, 
that Dr Johnson, I suspect ; so much 
the better, the book will last all the 
longer. And here’s a Sydney paper 
too, only two months old! {Guy takes 
a short pipe or dodeenfrom his hat, in 
the band of which it hmi been stuck^JiUs 
and lights it.) 

PiSL-^TRATUs. — You inust havo 
ridden thirty miles at the least. To 
think of your turning book-hunter, 
Guy ! 

Guy Bolding, (philosophically .) — 
Ay, one don't know the worth of a 
thing till one has lost it. No sneers 
at me, old fellow ; you, too, declared 
that you were bothered out of your 
life by those books, till you found how 
long the evenings were without them. 
Then, the first new book wo got — an 
old volume of the Spectator! — such 
fun ! 

PisiSTRATT.'s. — V ciy truc. The 
brown cow has calved in your absence. 
Do you know, Guy, I think we shall 
have no scab in the fold this year ? If 
so, there will be a rare sum to lay 
by! Things look up with us now, 
Guy. 

Guy Bolding. — Yes ; very diffe- 
rent from the first two years. You 
drew a long face thou. How wise 
you w'ere, to Insist on our learning ex- 
perience at anotiicr man’s station be- 
fore we hazarded our own capital! 
But, by Jove! those sheep, at first, 
w'cre enough to plague a man out of 
his wits I What with the wild dogs, 
just as the sheep had been washed 
and ready to shear ; then that cursed 
scabby sheep of Joe Timmes’s, that 
w'C caught rubbing his sides so com- 
]>laccntly against our unsuspecting 
poor ewes. I wonder we did not run 
away. But “ Patieniiafit^'^ — what is 
tlint line in Horace? Never mind now. 

It is a long lane that has no turn- 
ing” does just as well as anything in 
Horace, and Virgil to boot, I say, has 
Aot Vildan been here? 


PisisTRATUS. — ^No; but ho will bo 
sure to come to-day. 

Gut Bolding. — He has much the 
best berth of it. Horse-breeding and 
cattle-feeding; galloping after those 
wild devils ; lost in a forest of honis ; 
beasts lowing, scampering, goring, 
teitring off like mad buffaloes ; horses 
galloping up hill, down hill, over 
rocks, stones, and timber ; whips 
cracking, men shouting — your neck 
all but broken ; a great bull making 
at you full rush. Such fun! Sheep 
are dull things to look at after a bull- 
hunt and a cattle-feast. 

PisisTRATUs. — Every man to his 
taste in the Bush. One may make 
one’s money more easily and safely, 
with more adventure and sport, in 
the bucolic department. But one 
makes larger profit and quicker for- 
tune, with good luck and good care, 
in the pastoral — and our object, [ take 
it, is to get back to England as soon 
as we can. 

Guy Bolding. — Humph ! I slmuld 
be content to live and die in the Bush 
— nothing like it, if women were not 
so scarce. To think of the redundant 
spinster population at home, and not 
a spinster here to be seen within 
thirty miles, save Bet Goggius, in- 
deed — and she has only one eye ! But 
to retuiTi to Viviau—why should it 
be our object, more than his, to get 
back to England as soon as we can ? 

PisiSTRATiJs. — Not more, certainly. 
But you saw that an excitement more 
stirring than that we find in the sheep 
had become necessary to him. You 
know he was growing dull and deject- 
ed ; the cattle station w'as to bo sold a 
bargain. And then the Durham bulls, 
and the Yorkshire horses, which Mr 
Trevauion sent you and me out as pre- 
sents, r.ere .so tempting^ 1 thought we 
might fairly add one speculation to 
another; and since one of us must 
superintend the bucolics, and two of 
us were required for the pastorals, I 
think Vivian was the best of us three 
to intrust with the first; and, cer- 
tainly, it has succeeded as yet. 

Guv. — ^W hy, yes, Vivian is quite 
in bis element— always in action, and 
always in command. Let him be 
first in everything, and there is not a 
finer fellow, nor a better tempered — 
present company excepted. Hark! 
the dogs, the crack of the whip ; there 
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lie is. And now, I suppose, we may There it goes— bless it! As for my 
go lo dinner. other companions from Ciimberlancl, 

JUnter Vivian. Miles Square, |he most aspiring of nil, 

* His frame has grown more athletic; lias long left me, and is siiperintcn- 
liis eye, more steadfast and less rc.st- dent to a great sheep-owner some two 
less, looks you full in the face. His luindi*cd miles off. The Will-o’-thc- 
smile is more open ; but there is a Wisp is consigned to the cattle stii- 
inclancholy in his expression, alfitosi tion, where he is Vivian^s head man, 
.approaching to gloom. Ilis dress is finding time now and then to indulge 
the same as that of Pisistratns and his old poaching propensities at the 
(riiy — white vest and trowsers ; loose expense of parrots, black cockatoos, 
neckcloth, rather gayin colour ; broad pigeons, and kangaroos. The slicp- 
cabbage-leaf hat ; his mustache and herd remains witli us, and docs not 
beard are trimmed with more care seem, honest fellow, to cave to better 
than ours. Ho has a large whip in himself; he has a feeling of clanship, 
his liand, and a gnn slung across liis which keeps down the ambition coin- 
shoulders. Greetings are exchanged; nion in Australia. And his wife — 
mutual inquiries as to cattle and sheep, such a treasure! I assure you, the 
and the last horses despatched to the sight of her smooth, smiling woman’s 
Indian market. Guy shows theZ?Vc.s* face, when we return home at night- 
0/7//C Poets; Vivian asks if it is pos- fall, and the very flow of her go^\T[i, 

. ible lo get the Life of^Clive^ or as she turns the clampers”* in the 
jmlron^ or a copy of Plutarch. Guy ashes, and fills the teapot, have in 
idiakcs his head — says, if a Robinson them something holy and angcli- 
^ V 7 /.S 0 C will do as wdl, he lias seen cal. How lucky our Cumberland 
one in a very tattered state, but in too swain is not jealous! that there 
great request to be had a bargain. is any cause, enviable dog though he 

1’he ])arty turn into the hut. Misc- be; but where Desdemonas are so 
ruble animals are bachelors in all scarce, if you could hut guess how 
iM miitries ; hut most miserable in Bush- green-eyed their 0( hellos generally 
land. A man does not know what are ! Excellent husbands, it is true 
:i helpmate of the soft sex is in the — none better ; but you had bettor 
Old World, where women seem a think twice before you attempt to 
matter of course. But in the Bush, play the Gnssio in Bushland ! There, 
a wdfc is literally bone of your bone, however, she is, dear creature ! — 
flesh of your flesh — your better half, rattliug among knives and forks, 
your ministering angel, your Eve of smoothing the tablecloth, setting on 
tlic Eden — in short, all that poets the salt-hocf, and that rare luxury of 
have snug, or young orators say at pickles, (the last pot in our store), 
public dinners, when called upon to and the produce of oiir garden and 
give the toast of “The ].<adics.” poiiltry- 3 'ar(l, which few Biislimeii 
Alas ! wc are three bachelors, but we can boast of— and the dampers, and a 
arc better otF than bachelors often arc pot of tea to each banqueter : no 
in the Bush. For the wife of the W'ine, beer, nor spirits — those arc only 
shepherd I took from Cumberland for shearing- time. Wc have just said 
does mo and Bolding the honour to grace, (a fashion retained from the 
live ill our hut, and make things tidy hoi}" mother country), when, bless my 
and comfortable. She has had a soul ! what a clatter 'without, 'U'hat a 
couple of children since wc have been tramping of feet, wdiat a barking of 
ill the Bnsh; a wing ha.s been added dogs! Some guests have arrived, 
to the hut for that increase of family. They arc always welcome in Bush- 
Thc children, 1 daresay, one might landi rerhaps a cattle-buycr in 
have thought a sad nuisance in Eiig- search of A^ivian ; perhaps that cursed 
land; but 1 declare that, surrounded squatter, whose sheep aro always 
ns one is by great bearded men, from migrating to eoiii's. Never mind, a 
sunrise to sunset, there is something hearty welcome to all — friend or foe. 
humanising, musical, and Christian- The door opens ; one, two, three 
like, in the very squall of the baby, strangers. More plates and knives ; 

A damper is a cake of flour baked without yeast, in the ashes. 
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draw your stools ; just in time. First 
eat, then—what news ? 

Just as the strangers sit down, a 
voice is heard at the door — 

“ You will take particular care of 
this horse, young man : walk him 
about a little ; wash , his back with 
salt and water. Just unbuckle the 
saddle-bags ; give them to me. Oh ! 
safe enough, I daresay — but papers of 
consequence. The prosperity of the 
colony depends on these papers. 
What would become of you all if any 
accident happened to them, 1 shudder 
to think.” 

And here, attired in a twill shoot- 
ing-jacket, budding with gilt buttons, 
impressed with a well-remembered 
(levicc ; a cabbage-leaf hat shading a 
face rarely seen in the Bush — a face 
smooth as razor could make it: near, 
trim, respectablo-looking as ever — his 
arm full of saddle-bags, and his nostrils 
•gently distended, inhaling the steam 
of the banquet, walks in — Uncle Jack. 

PisiSTRA'WS, (kapinff it 

possible! in Australia — yon in 
the Bush ! 

Uncle Jack, not recognising Pisis- 
tratus in the tall, bearded man who i& 
making a plunge at him, recedes in 
alarm, exclaiming — “ Who are you? 
— never saw you before, sir! I* sup- 
pose youMl say next that / owe you 
somethhiff ! " 

PisisTKATUS. — Uncle Jack! 

Unclk Jack, (droppiny his saddle- 
hags, ) — Nephew! — Heaven be ])raised. 
Come to my arms ! 

They embrace; mutual introduc- 
tions to tJic company — Mr V'iviaii, 
.l\fr Bolding, on the one side — Major 
MacBlarney, Mr Bullion, Mr Emanuel 
Speck on tlie other. Major Mac- 
Blarney is a fine portly man, with a 
slight Uubliii ln*ogue, who squeezes 
your hand as he wouhl a sponge. 
Ml' Bullion — reserved and haughty — 
wears green spectacles, and gives you 
a forefinger. Mr Emanuel Speck — 
iiiiusually smart for the Bush, with a 
blue satin stock, and one of those 
blouses common in Germany, with 
elaborate hems, and pockets enough 
for firiareus tb have put all his hands 
into at once — ^is thin, civil', and stoops 
— bows, smiles, and sitsdown todinner 
again, with the air of a man accus- 
tomed td attend to the main chance. 

UxcLE Jack, (hia mouth full of 
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beef) — Famous beef I — breed it your- 
self, eh ? Slow work that cattle-feed- 
ing ! (^Empties the rest of the pivkh- 
jar into his plate,) Must leant to go 
ahead iu the now world — railway times 
these I We can put him up to a thing 
or two — eh, Bullion? (Whisperiny 
me,) — Great capitalist that Bullion ! 

I-OOK AT HIM ! 

Mr Bullion, (gravely,) — A thing 
or two ! Tf ho has capital — you have 
said it, M r Tibbets. (Looks round for 
the pichlcs — dte green spectacles remain 
fixed upon Uncle JaclPs pkUe;) 

Uncle Jack. — All that Uits cotony 
wants is a few men like us, With* capi- 
tal and spirit. Instead of paying 
paupers to emigrate, they should pay 
rich men to come — eh( Speck ? 

While Uncle Jack iurnstoMrSpcck, 
Mr Bullion dxes his fork in a piokied 
onion in Jack’s plate, and transfers it. 
to his own — observing, not as inciden- 
tally to the onion, but to truth in 
general — “ A man, gentlemen, iiitlii.s 
country, has only to keep his eyes on 
the look-out. and seize on the Hrst ad- 
vantage !— -resources are incalculable I” 

Uncle .Jack, returning to the plab*. 
and missing the onion, tbrest alls Mr 
Speck in seizing the last potato — ob- 
serving also, and in the same philoso- 
phical and generalising spirit as Mr 
Bullion — “ The great thing iu this 
country i.s to be always beforehand : 
discovery and invention, promptitude 
and jlecisioii ! — that’s your go. ’Foil 
my life, one picks up sad vulgar say- 
ings among the natives here! — ‘that’s 
your go !’ shocking ! What wouhl 
your poor father say ? How is ho — 
good Austin ? Well ? — that’s riglil : 
and my dear sister ? Ah, that dam- 
nable Peck 1 — still harping on the 
Auii-Capitidvit^ ch? But I’ll make it 
up to you all now. Gentlemen, charge 
your glasses — a bumper-toast” 

Mu Speck, (in an affected tone,) — 
1 resx)ond to the sentiment in a flowing 
cup. Glas.ses are not forthcoming. 

Uncle Jack. — A bumper-toast to 
tlie health of the future milHonnairc, 
whom 1 present to you in my nephew 
and sole heir— Pisistratus Caxton, 
Esq. Yes, gentlemen, 1 here publicly 
announce to you that this gentleman 
will be the inheritor of all my wealth — 
freehold, leasehold, agricultural, and 
mineral ; and when 1 am in the cold 
grave — (takes out his poiket-handher-- 
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chief) — and nothing remains of poor 
John Tibbets, look upon that gentle- 
man, and %ay, “ John Tibbets lives 
again 1” 

Mil Speck, (chmntinghj .) — 

^^Let the bumper toui^t go round/' 

Guy Uoluino. — H ip, hip, hurrah ! 
— three times three ! What fun ! 

Order is restored ^ dinner-things are 
cleared; each gentleman lights his]upe. 

ViviAJJ.— What news from J Eng- 
land ? ' 

,Mr Bulliom*.— As to the funds, sir? 

&J.R Spkok.^I suppose you menu, 
rather, as to the railways : great Ibr- 
tunes will be nnule there, sir ; but 
still I tliinkthat our speculations here 
will — 

Vivian. — I beg pardon for inter- 
rupting you, sir ; but I tlionght, in the 
last papers, that there se(?mcd some- 
thing hostile in the temper of the 
French. No chanct*. of a war? 

Ma.iou MacIIlarnkv. — I s it the 
wars you'd be after, young gintle.man V 
If me intere.st at the llorse. (jriiards 
can avail you, bedad ! you'd make ta 
proud man of Major MacBlarney. 

Mu Buljjon, (authtfritadreh/.) — 
No, sir, we won’t have a war : the 
ca])itulists of Europe and Australia 
won’t have it. The liothscliilds, and 
M few Olliers tliat shall W nameless, 
have only got to do this, sir — {Mr iJuf- 
don buttons up his por/nUs) — and we’ll 
do it too ; and then what U comes of 
yonr war, sii* ? (Mr Jiullion snaps his 
pipe in tin- vehemmer with which he 
brings his hand on the table, turns round 
the green spectacles, and takes up Mr 
Specli's pipe, which that gentlemen had 
laid aside in an unguarded nwmenL) 

Vivian. — B ut the campaign in 
India? 

Major MacBlarney.— O h ! — and 
if its llie Ingoe.s you’d — 

Bullion, ( refilling Specli's pipe from 
( luy Bolding\< exclusive tobacco-pouch, 
and interrupting the Major i) — India — 
that’.s another matter : 1 don't object 
to that ! W^ar there — rather good for 
the money market than otherwise I 

Vivian. — W' hat news there, then? 

Buljaon. — Don’t know— haven’t 
got India stock. 

Mr Speck. — ^Nor I either. The day 
for India is over : this is our India 
now. (Misses his tobacco-pipe; sees 
it in Bullion^ s mouthy and stares aghast! 
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— N.Bn’^Thc pipe is not a clay dodcen, 
hut a small meerschaum — irreplaceable 
in Bushlund.) 

P 1 SISTRATU.S. — AVcll, uncle, but I 
am at a loss to understand what now 
scheme you have in hand. Something 
benevolent, 1 am sure — something for 
yonr fellow-creatures — for philau - 
thropy and maukind ? 

Mr Bullion, (starting.) — Why, 
young man, arc you an green as all 
that ? 

l^isiSTRATUs- — I, sir— no— Ilcavcii 
forbid ! But my — ( Uncle Jack holds 
up his forefinger imploiingly, and spills 
his tea over the pantaloons of his 
yiephcw!) 

risistratus, wroth at the effect of 
the tea, and therefore obdurate to the 
sign of the forefinger, continues rapid- 
ly, “But my uncle w.' — some grand 
national- iin perial-colonial-anti-mono- 
poly”- 

ITncle Jack. — ^Pooli! Pooh! What 
a droll boy it i.s 1 

Mr Bullion, (solemnly .) — ^With 
these notion^, which not even iu jest 
.sliouhl be fathered on my respectable 
and intelligent friend here — (Unch 
Jack bows) — J am afraid you will never 
get on ill tlie world, Mr Caxton. I 
don’t think our speculations will suit 
you ! It is growing late, gentlemen : 
we must push on. 

Uncle Jack, (jumping up.) — And 
1 have so much to say to the dear boy. 
Excuse us : you know the feelings of 
an uncle I (Takes my arm, and leads 
me out of the hut.) 

Uncle Jack, (as soon as we arc in 
the air.) — You’ll ruin us — you, me, 
and your father and moiheV. Yes I 
AVhat do von think I work and slave 
myself for but for you and yours ?— - 
Kniu us all, I say, if you talk in that 
Avay before Bullion I Ilis heart is as 
hard as the Bank of England's — and 
quite right he is, too. Fellow-crea- 
tures ! — stuff ! 1 have renounced that 
delusion — the generous follies of my' 
youth ! I begin at last to liv(' for my- 
self— that is, for self and relatives ! 
I shall succeed this time, you’ll see ! 

PisisTRATus. — Indeed, uncle, I 
hope so since^ly ; and to do you jus- 
tice, there is always something very 
clever in your ideas— only they don’t — 

Uncle Jack, (interrupting me with 
a groan.) — ^The fortunes that oth^r 
men have gained by my ideas I— 
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shocking to think of! What!— and 
shall I be reproached if I live no longer 
for such a set of thieving, greedy, un- 
gratefnl knaves V No — no I Number 
one shall be my maxim ; and 111 make 
you a Croesus, my boy— I will. 

Pisistratus, after grateful acknow- 
ledgments for all prospective benefits, 
Inquires how long Jack has been in 
Australia; what brought liiitf into the 
colony; and w'hat arc his present 
views. Learns, to his astouishnient, 
that Uncle Jack has been four 3’ears 
in the colony ; that he sailed the year 
after Pisistratus— induced, he says, hy 
that illustrious example, and bjr some 
mysterious agency or commission, 
which he will not explain, emanating 
either from the Colonial Office, or an 
Emigration Company. Ihicle Jack 
lias been thriving wonderful!)^ since he 
abandoned his fellow-creatures. Ilis 
first speculation, on arriving at the 
colony, was in buying some liouses in 
Sydney, which (by those fluctuations 
in prices common to the extremes of 
the colonisd mind — which is one while 
skipping up the rainbow with Hope, 
and at another plunging into Ache- 
ron tian abysses witli J)cspair) lu* 
bought excessively cheap, and sold 
exc^sively dear. But his grand ex- 
periment has been in connexion with 
tlicl^fiifant settlement of Adelaide, of 
which he considers himself one of tlic 
first founders ; and as, in the nish of 
mnigration which {lOurcd to tliat 
, favoured establishment in the earlier 
years of its existence, — rolling 011 its 
tide all manner of credulous aiul in- 
experienced adventurers, — vast sums 
werc lost, so, of those sums, certain 
fragments and pickings w'crc easily 
griped and gathered np by a man of 
Uncle Jack’s readiness and dexterity. 
Uncle Jack bad contrived to procure 
excellent letters of introduction to the 
colonial grandees : he got into close 
connexion with some of the principal 
parties seeking to establish a mono- 
poly of land, (which has since been 
in great measure effected by raising 
the price, and cxclnding the small fry 
of petty capitalists ;) and effectualiy 
imposed on them, as a man with a 
vast knowledge of public business 
—in the confidence of great men at 
liomc— consideraMe influence with 
the English press, &c., &c. And no 
discredit to their discernment, for 
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Jack, when he pleased, had a way 
with him that was almost iiTCsistible. 
lu this manner he contrited to asso- 
ciate himself and his earnings with 
men really of largo capital, and long 
practical experience in the best mode 
by which that capital might be em- 
ploj^cd. He was thus admitted into 
a partnership (so far as his means 
went) with Mr Bullion, w’ho was one 
of the largest shccp-OW'iiers and land- 
holders in the coloiij", though, having 
inan}*^ other nests to feather, that gen- 
tleman resided in state at Sydney, 
and loft bis runs and stations to the 
care of overseers and sitperintendcuts. 
But land-jobbing was Jack’s special 
dcliglit; and an ingenious German 
having lately declared tliat the Jioigli- 
bonrhood oV Adelaide betrayed the 
existence of those mineral treasures 
which liavc since been brought to day, 
IVIr Tibbets had persuaded Bullion 
and the other goutlemen now accom- 
panying him, to undertake the land 
journey from Sidney to Adelaide, 
privily and quietly, to ascoriain the 
truth of the German’s report, wdiich 
was at present very little believed* 
If the ground failed of mines, Uncle 
.lack's account convinced his asso- 
ciates that iniaes quite as profitable 
might be found in the pockets of the 
raw adventurers, who were ready to 
buy one year at the dearest market, 
and driven to sell the next at the 
clieancst. 

“ But,'’ concluded Uncle Jack, with 
a sly look, and giving me a ])okc in 
the ribs, “ Tvo had to do with mines 
before now, and know what they arc. 
I’ll let nobody but you into my pet 
scliomc: you shall go shares if you 
like. The scheme is as plain as a 
problem in Euclid, — if the Gcnnaii is 
rijjhtf'and there arc mines, wli}', the 
mines will be worked. I'licn miners 
must be cm])lo3T.d ; but miners must 
eat, drink, and spend their money. 
The thing is to get that money. Do 
3’on take?” 

risisTUATi's.— Not at all I 

Uncle Jack, {majesttcallyJ) — A 
Great Grog and Store Depot 1 The 
miners want grog and stores, come to 
your depdt ; you take their money ; 
Q.E.Dl Shares— eh, you dog? Cribs, 
as W'C said at school. Put in a paltry 
thousand or two, and you shall go 
halves. 
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PisiSTRATUS, (vehemently. — Not 
for all the mines of Potosi. 

Uncle Jack, (good humouredly.) 
— it shAh’t bo the. worse for 
3 ’oa. I shan’t alter my will, in spite 
of your want of confidence. Your 
young friend, — that Mr Vivian, I 
think you cali him — intelligent- look- 
ing fellow, sharper than the other, I 
guess, — would he like a share? 

PisisTRATUS. — In the grog depot ? 
You had better ask him ! 

Uncle Jack. — What! you pretend 
to be aristocratic in the Bush ! Too 
good, lla, ha I — they’re calling to me 
— wo must bo ofl’. 

PISISTRATUS. — I will ride with you 
a few miles. What say you, Vivian? 
and you, Guy? — 

As tlic whole party now joined us. 

Guy prefers basking in the sun, 
and reading the Lives of the Poets. 
Vivian assents ; wo accompany the 
party till sunset. ]Major Maclllarney 
l)rodigalises his otfers of service in 
every conceivable department of life, 
and winds up with an assurance that, 
if wo want anything in those depart- 
ments connected with cnginecriug — 
such as mining, mapping, surveying, 
Oco. — he will servo ns, bedad, for 
nothing, or next to it. We suspect 
IMajor MacBlarncy to be a civil en- 
gineer, suffering under the innocent 


hallucination that he has been in the 
army. 

Mr Specks lets out to me, in a con- 
fidential whisper, that Mr Bullion is 
monstrous rich, and has made his for- 
tune from small beginnings, by never 
letting a good thing go. I think of 
Uncle Jack’s pickled onion, and Mr 
Speck’s mccrscbauin, and perceive, 
with respectful admiration, that Mr 
Bullion acts uniformly on one grand 
system. Ten minutes afterwards, Mr 
Bullion observes, in a tone equally 
confidential, that Mr Speck, though 
so smiling and civil, is as sharp as a 
needle ; and tliat if 1 want any shares 
in the new speculation, or indeed in 
any other, I liad better come at once 
to Bullion, who would not deceive 
me for my weight in gold. Not,” 
added Bullion, “ that I have any- 
thing to say against Speck, Ho is 
w'ell enough to do in the W’orld — a 
w^arm man, sir ; and when a man is 
really warm, I am the last person to 
think of his little faults, and turn on 
him the cold shoulder.” 

“Adieu!” said Uncle Jack, onco 
more pulling out his pocket-handker- 
chief; “my love to all at home.JJ, 
And, sinking his voice into a whisper, 

“ Jf ever you think better of the 
and store depot, nephew, you’ll find 
an uncle’s heart in this bosom!” 


ciiApnui xcvj. 


It w as night as Vivian and in 3 ’self 
rode slowly home. Night in Austra- 
lia I How impossible to describe its 
beauty ! Heaven seems, in that new' 
^vorld, so much nearer to earth! 
Every star stands out so bi'ighjt und 
particular, as if fresh from the time 
when the Maker willed it. And the 
moon like a large silvery sun;— the 
least object on which it shines so 
distinct and so still.* [Now and then 
a sound breaks the silence, but a 
sound so much in harmon}' with the 
solitude that it only Hcepcns Its 
charms. Hark I the low ciy of a 
night-bird, from yonder glen amidst 


the small gray gleaming rocks. Hark ! 
as night deepens, the bark of the dis- 
tant watch-dog, or the low strange 
howl of his more savage species, from 
which he defends the fold. Hark! 
the echo catches the sound, and flings 
it sportively from hill to hill— farther, 
and farther, and farther down, till all 
again is hushed, and the flowers 
hang noiseless over your head, as 
you ride through a grove of the giant 
gum-trees. Now the air is literallj' 
charged with the odours, and the sense 
of fragrance grows almost painful in 
its pleasure. You quicken your pace, 
and escape agftin into the open plains. 


* I have firequently,” says Mr Wilkinson, in his invaluable work upon SouUi 
Australia, at once so graphic and so practical, “ been out on a journey in suclf a 
night, ami, whilst allowing the horse his own time to walk along the road, have 
solaced myself by reading in the still moonlight.” 
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and the fall moonlight, and tlirongh 
tlie slender tea-trees catch the gleam 
of the river, and, in the exquisite, line- 
iiess of the atmosphere, hear the sooth- 
ing sound of its murmur. 

PisiSTRATUS.— And this land has 
become the lieritage of our people !• 
Methinks I see, as T gaze arouiul, the 
scheme of the All-beneficent Father 
disentangling itself clear through the 
troubled history of iiiankiiid. Flow 
mysteriously, while Furopo rears its 
populations, and fiilfih^ its civilising 
mission, these realms have been con- 
cealed from its eyes — divulged to iis 
just as civilisation needs the solution 
to its problems ; a vent for feverish 
energies, baffled in the crowd ; otfer- 
iug bread to the famished, hope to the 
(hisporate ; iii veiy truth ciiai)Iiiig the 
“ New World to redress the balance 
of the Old.” Here, what a Latiiim 
lor the wainleriiig si)irits, 

On various seas bv various telnpe^ts 
toss'd.'’ 

TForc, the actual JEneid jiasses before* 
our <‘y(*s. From the huts of the ex- 
iles scattered .over this liardicr Italy, 
trho cannot see in the future, 

** A race from whence n^w Alban sire.s shall 
come, 

And the long glories of a future Rome r 

VlVIA^^, (movrnpdly,) — Is it from 
the oiitcnsis of the TV'orkhoiise, the 
}»nson,aiid the transport -.ship, Uiat a 
.second Rome is to arise V 

vl'*rsrsTu ATI'S. — There is sonietliing 
in tins new .soil — in the labour it calls 
forth, ill tlie iiope it iii.spire.s, in the 
sense of property, which I take tc) be 
the core of social morals — tli.at expe- 
dite.s the work of redemption with 
marvellous rapiility. Take ihem alto- 
gether, whatever their origin, or what- 
ever brought them hither, they are a 
fine, manly, frank- hearted race*, tliese, 
colonists now !- -rude, not mean, es- 
pecially in the Bush — and, J suspect, 
nil! ultimately become as gallant and 
lionest a population as that now 
springing up in South Anstrdia, from 
Avhicli convicts are excluded— and hap- 
l)ily excliuled-- for the (ftstiaction will 
hliarpen eninlation. A.s to the rest, 
and ill direct an.swcr to yonr question, 

I fancy even the emancipist part of 
ortr population every whit as respect- 
able as the niongri'l robber.s under 
Ibunnhis. 
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Vivian. — But were they not sol- 
diers V— T moan the first Romans ? 

I’lSfsTRATus. — My dear cousin, we 
are in advance of those grim outcasts, 
if we can get lands, houses, and Avives, 
(though the last is difficult, and it is 
well that wo have no white. Sabines 
in the neighbourhood !) without that 
same soldiering which was tlie neces- 
sity of their existence. 

Vivian, (jiftvr a pnuite .,) — I have 
wittt‘ii to my father, and to your.-; 
more fully — stating hi the one letter 
my wish, in the other trying to explain 
the feeling.s from wliieh itspnug.s. 

Pisis’ijsATrs. — Arc the letters 
gone V 

Vivian.— Y es. 

ri.si.sTKA'iirs.— And you would not 
show them to me ! 

Vivrvx. — Do not speak so re- 
liroachfiilly. I pronn.sed your fath^'r 
to pour out my whole heart to him., 
wluuiever it was troubled and at .strife, 
f promise you now that I will go by 
his advice. 

Pisr.sTK.vrr.s, {discoiiaoJnUh/.') — 
Whal is there in this military life for 
which you yearn tliat can yield you 
more food for Imlthful ex(*itcment and 
.stirring adventure than your present 
pursuits alVurdV 

Vivian. - /^/.sY/Mcf/ow/ You do not 
see the dilfereiice between us. Y«»r 
lime but a fortune to make, 1 have j; 
name to redeem; you look calmly o!! 
the fntifi-e. 1 have a dark blot toera.sc 
from thepa.'it. 

l^j.srsruA rrj.';, (soothinf/h/.) — It i 
erased. Five, years of no weak be- 
wailiiig.s, but of manly reform, .stead- 
fast industry, conduct so blainclcs.s, 
that even (uiy (whom T look n]M>n as 
the inearnalinii of blunt Kngli.-di ho- 
nesty) iurf iloubts whether you arc 
enough for “ a .station ” — a elia- 
racter already so high, that I long for 
the hour when yon will again take 
your father’s s])otle.ss name., and give 
me tin? pride to own our kinship to 
the world ; all thi.s .siiroly redeem.*; the 
ernirs ari.sfflg from an uneilifcatcd 
cliildliood and a wandering youth. 

Vivian, (hanhuj over 1m horse^ 
nnd jmtUufjhia hand on my shoulder ,) — 
“ Aly dear friend, what do I oweyonV” 
Tlioii recovering his emotion, and 
pushing on at a quicker pace, while he 
coi]tinue.s to speak, “ But can you 
not sec that, just in proportion as my 
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comprehension of right would become 
clear and strong, so my conscience 
would become also more sensitive and 
reproachful; and the better 1 under- 
stand my gallanU father, the more 1 
must desire to bo as he would have 
had his son. Do you think it would 
content him, could he see me brand- 
ing cattle and bargaining with bullock- 
drivers V Was it not the strongest 
wish of his lieart that 1 should adopt 
his own career V Have T not hoard 3 ’ou 
say that he would have hud you too a 
soldier, but for your mother ? 1 have 
no mother ! If I made thousands, and 
t(ins of tliousarids, by this ignoble 
calling, would they give iny father 
half the pleasure that he would feel at 
seeiug my name honourably men- 
tioned in :i despatch? No, no ! you 
have banished tlie gipsy blood, and 
]K>\v the soldier’s breaks out ! Ob for 
one glorious day in which 1 may dear 
iny way into fair repute, as our fatliers 
before us ! — when tears of proud joy 
may flow from those eyes that luivc 
wrfU such hot drops at my shame ! 
When .vAc, l(>o, in her high station, 
beside that sleek lord, may say, * Ills 
]n*art was not so vile, after all ! ' 
Don’t argue with me-i-it is in vain I 
'l*rav. rather, that 1 may have leave 
to work out my o\vn way; fur 1 
tell you that, if coiidenmed to stay 
here, I may not murmur aloud — I 
may go througli this round of low du- 
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ties as the brute turns the wheel of a 
mill : but my heart will prey on itself, 
and you shall soon write on my grave- 
stone the opitapli of the poor poet 3^011 
told us of, who.se true disease was the 
thirst of glory — ‘ Here lies one whoso 
name was written in water.’ ” 

I had no answer ; that contagious 
ambition made my own veins run 
more warmly, and "my own heart beat 
with a louder tiimult. Amidst the 
pastoral scenes, and under the tran- 
quil moonlight, of the New, the Old 
World, even in me, rude Bushman, 
claimed for a wliile it.s son. But as 
we rode on, tlic air, so inexprc.ssil)ly 
buo 3 -aiit, 3 'et soothing as an anodyne, 
restored me to peaceful Nature. Now 
llie flocks, in their snowy clusters, 
V ore seen sleeping under the stars ; 
hark, tin* welcome of the watch-dog.s ; 
see the liglu gleaming far from the 
chink of the door ! And, pausing, 1 
said aloud, No, there is more gloiy 
ill laying these rough foundation.s of 
a mighty state, though no trumpets 
resound with ,vour victory’ — though no 
laurels shall shadow j’oiir tomb — than 
ill forcing the miward progros.s of your 
race over burning citiesand hecatombs 
of men ! *' I looked round for Vivian’s 
answer: but, ere I spoke, he had 
.^]iuiTe<l from my .side, and I saw the 
wild dogs slinking back from the hoofs 
of his horse, as he rode at speed, on 
the sward, through the moonlight. 


The Cartons. — Part X VI. 


C IIAPTUR XC VII. 


The weeks and the months rolled 
on, and the replies to Vivian’s letters 
came at last : 1 forebodcil too well 
their purport. I knc‘W that luy father 
could not set himself in oppositum to 
the deliberate and cheri^slied dcsirt^ of 
a man who had now arrived at the 
lull strength of hisnnderstaiiding. and 
iiiust be left at liberty' to make his 
own election of the path.** of life. 
Long after that date, 1 $aw Vivian’s 
letter to iny father ; and even his con- 
versation had scarcely prepared me 
for the pathos of that confession of a 
mind remarkable alike for its strength 
and its weakftess. If born in the age, 
or submitted to the influences, of reli- 
gious enthusiasm, here was a nature 
that, awaking from sin, could not have 


been coniontcd with the sobei* duties 
(»f mediocre goodness — that would have 
plunged into the fiery depths of monk- 
ish fanaticism — wrestled with the tieiul 
in the hermitage, or marched barefoot 
on the inlidel, with the saekclotli for 
armour— the cnxss for a sword. Now, 
the impatient rlesire for ivdeiuplioii 
took a more imiiidaiie directiou, but 
with something that seemed almost 
.spiritual in its fervour. And this en- 
thusiasm flowed through strata of such 
]wofouiHl inel^ucholy ! Deny it a vent, 
and it might sicken into lothargj’, or 
fret itself into madnes.s — give it the 
vent, and it might vivify and fh'tilise 
as it swept along. 

:My father’s reply to letler 
was what might be expected. It 
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gently reinforced the old lessons in 
the distinctions between aspirations 
towards the perfecting oiii*selvcs— as- 
pirations that are never in vain— and 
the morbid passion for applause from 
others, which shifts conscience from 
our own bosoms to the confused Babel 
of the crowd, and calls it ^^fame.” 
But my father, in his counsels, did 
not seek to oppose a mind so obsti- 
nately bent upon a single course— he 
sought rather to guide and strengthen 
it in the way it should go. The seas 
of human life arc wide. Wisdom may 
suggest the voyage, but it must first 
look to the condition of the ship, and 
the nature of the merchandise to ex- 
change. Not every vessel that sails 
from Tarshish can bring back the 
gold of Ophir ; bnt shall it therefore 
rot ill the harbour? No; give its 
sails to the wind ! 

But 1 had expected that Roland's 
letter to his son w'ould have been full 
of joy and exultation— joy there was 
none" in it, yet exultation there might 
be— though serious, grave, and sub- 
dued. In the proud assent that the 
old soldier gave to his son’s wi^h, in 
his entire comprehension of motives 
so akin to his own nature — there Was 
yet a visible sorrow ; it seemed even 
as if lie constrained himself to the 
assent he gave. Not till 1 had read 
it again and again, could 1 divine Ro- 
land’s feelings while he wrote. At 
this distance of time, I comprehend 
them well. Had he sent from his 
side, into noble warfare, some boy 
fresh to life?, new' to sin, with an en- 
thusiasm pure and siuglcdioartcd as 
liis own young chivalrous ardour — 
then, with all a soldier’s joy, he hod 
yielded a cheerful tribute to the hosts 
of England ; but here he recognised, 
though perhaps dimly, not the frank 
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militaiy fervour, but the stern desire 
of expiation— and in that thought he 
admitted forebodings that would have 
been otherwise rejected— so that, at 
the close of the letter, it seemed not 
the fiery war-seasoned Roland that 
wrote, but rather some timid, anxious 
mother. Warnings and entreaties, 
and cautious not to be rash, and as- 
surances that the best soldiers were 
ever the most prudent — ivcre these 
the counsels of the fierce veteran, who, 
at the head of the forlorn hope, had 

mounted the wall at , his sword 

between his teeth ! 

But, whatever his presentiments, 
Roland had yielded at once to his 
son’s prayer — hastened to Ijondon at 
the receipt of his letter— obtained a 
commission in a regiment now in ac- 
tive sciadce in India ; and that com- 
mission was made out in his son's 
name. The commission, with an order 
tc» join the regiment as soon as pos- 
sible, accompanied the letter. 

And Vivian, pointing to tlie. name 
addressed to him, said, “Now, in- 
deed, I may resume this name, and, 
next to Heaven, will I hold It sacred! 
It shall guide me to glory in life, or 
my father shall read it, without shame, 
on my tomb !” I see him before me, 
as he stood then — his form erect, his 
dark eyes solemn in their light, a 
serenity in his smile, a grandeur tni 
his brow, that I had never marked till 
then !• Was that the same man 1 liad 
recoiled from as the sneering cynic, 
shuddered at as tlic audacious traitor, 
or wept over as the cowering outcast? 
IIow little the nobleness of aspect de- 
pends on symmetry of feature, or the 
mere proportions of form ! What dig- 
nity robes the man who is filled with 
u lofty thought ! 


CHAPTER XCVlir. 


He is gone I he has left a void in 
my existence. I bad grown to love 
him so well; 1 bad been so proud 
when men praised him. ^Afy love was 
a sort of aelMove — I had looked 
upon him Injftert as the work of my 
own bands. Tam a long time erel can 
settlp. back, wkh good heart, to my 
paBtoi^ Hfe.^ Before my cousin went, 
we east up our gains, and settled our 


shares. When he resigned the allow- 
ance which Roland had made him, 
his father secretly gave to me, for his 
use, a sum equal to that which I and 
Guy Bolding brought into the com- 
mon stock. Boland had raised the 
sum upon mortgage ; ahd, while the 
interest was a triidal deduction ftrom 
his income, compared to the former 
allowance, the capital was much more 
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usefnl to his son than a mere yearly 
payment could have been. Thus, be- 
tween us, we had a considerable sum 
for Australian settlers — £4500. For 
the first two years wo made nothing; 
indeed, great part^of the first year 
was spent in learning our art, at the 
station of an old settler. But, at the 
end of the third year, our flocks hav- 
ing then become very considerable, 
ivc cleared a return beyond my most 
sangjuine expectations. And when 
my cousin left, just ^n the sixth year 
of exile, our shares amounted to £4000 
each, exclusive of the value of the 
two stations. My cousin had, at first, 
wished that I should forward his share 
to his father, but he soon saw that 
Roland would never take it ; and it 
was finally agreed that it should rest 
in my hands, for mo to manage for 
him, send him out interest at five 
per cent, and devote tiic surplus pro- 
fits to the increase of his capital. I 
had now, ^therefore, the control of 
itll 2,000, aiid wc might consider our- 
selves very respectable capitalists. 1 
kept on the cattle station, by the aid 
of the Will-o’-the- Wisp, for about two 
years after V'ivian’s departure, (wo 
had then had it altogether for five.) 
At the end of that time, i sold it and 
ilie stock to great advantage. And 
the sheep — for the “ brand” of which 
1 had a high reputation— having won- 
derfully prospered in the meanwhile, 
T thought we might safely extend our 
speculations into iicw' ventures. Glad, 
too, of a change of scene, I left Bold- 
ing in charge of the flocks, and bent 
my course to Adelaide, for the fame 
of that new settlement had alreadj*^ 
disturbed the peace of the Bush. I 
found Uncle Jack residing near Ade- 
laide, in a very handsome villa, with 
all the signs and appurtenances of co- 
lonial opulence ; and report, perhaps, 
•did not exaggerate the gains he had 
made : — so many strings to his bow — 
and each arrow, this time, seemed to 
have gone straight to the white of the 
butts 1 1 now thought 1 had acquired 
knowledge and caution sufficient to 
avail myself of Uncle Jack’s .ideas, 
y/jthoot milling myself by following 
them out in his company; and I saw 
a kind of retributive justice iii inakiog 
his brain minister to the fortunes 
which hie idmlity and conatmctivc- 
ness, according to Sqjulls, had served 
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so notably to impoverish. 1 must 
here gratefully acknowledge, that I 
owed much to this irregular genius. 
The investigation of the supposed 
mines had proved unsatisfactory to 
Mr Bullion ; and they were not fairly 
discovered till a few years after. 
But Jack had convinced himself of 
their existence, and purchased, on his 
own account, for an old song,” some 
barren land, which he was pei*saaded 
w’ould prove to him a Golconda, one 
day or other, under the euphonious 
title (which, indeed, it ultimatcli^ 
established) of the “Tibbet’s Wheal. * 
The suspension of fhe mines, how- 
ever, fortunately suspended the ex- 
istence of the Grog and Store Depot, 
and Uncle Jack was now assisting 
in the foundation of Port Philip. Pro - 
liting by his advice, I adventured 
in that new settlement some timid 
and wary purchases, which I resold 
to considerable advantage. !Mean- 
wliilc, 1 must not omit to state briell}' 
what, since ray departure from Eng- 
land. had been the ministerial career 
of Tnjvanion. 

That reliiiing fostidiousness, — that 
scrupulosity of political conscience, 
which had characterised him as an iii- 
depciulont member, and often served, 
ill the opinion, both of friend and of 
foe, to give the attribute of ijencral 
impracticability to a miud that, in 
all detaihy w’as so essentially and labo- 
riously practical— might perhaps have 
founded 'rrevanion's reputation as a 
minister, if he could have been a 
minister without colleagues — if, stand- 
ing alone, and from the Dcccssar\' 
height, he could have placed, clear and 
single, before the world, his exquisite 
honesty of purpose, and the width of 
a statesmanship marvellously accom- 
plished and comprehenBive. But 
Trevanion could not amalgamate with 
others, nor subscribe to the discipline 
of a cabinet in which he was not the 
chief, especially in a policy wdiicli 
must have been thoroughly abhorrent 
to such a nature— a jwlicy that, of 
late years, has distinguish^ not one 
faction alone^ but has seemed ^ so 
forced upon the more eminent political 
leaders, on eithei* side, that they who 
take the more charitable view of 
things may, perhaps, hold it to arise 
from the necessity of the age, fostered 
by the temper of the public^ mean 
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the policy of Expediency. Certainly 
not in this book will 1 introduce the 
angry elements of party politics ; and 
how should 1 know much about them? 
All that I have to say is, that, right 
or wrong, such a policy must liavc 
been at war, eveiy moment, with each 
principle of Trevauiou's statesman- 
ship, and fretted each Jibre of his 
moral constitution. The aristocratic 
combinations wiiicb his alliance with 
the Castleton interest had brought to 
his aid, served perhaps to fortify his 
position in tlie cabinet ; yet aristo- 
cratic combinations w'eiv of small 
avail against wiiat seemed tlie atmo- 
spherical epidemic of the age. I could 
see how his situation had preyed on 
his mind, when I read a paragrnj>Ii 
in the jiewspai)crs, “ that if wa.s re- 
ported, on good authority, that Mr 
Trevanion hivl tcMidered his resigna- 
tion, but had bo<‘u prevailed upon to 
withdraw it, as his retirement at that 
moment Avould break up the govern- 
ment.'’ Some months afterwards 
came another paragraph, to the ettect 
that Mr Trevanion was taken sud- 
denly ill, and that i( was feared his 
illness was of a nature to preclude his 
resuming his olUcial labours.” Tluui 
parliament broke up. Before it met 
again, Mr Trevanion was gazetted 
as Earl of Ulvcrstoiie, a title that 
had been once in his family — and 
had left the admiuistratipii, unable 
to encounter the fatigues of office. 
To an ordinary man, the elevation 
to an earldom, passing over the 
lesser honours in tlie peerage, would 
have seemed no mean close to a 
political career; but f felt what pro- 
found despair of striving against cir- 
cumstance for iitilit}' — what entangle- 
ments witli hia colleagues, whom he 
could neither conscientiously sufifiort, 
uor,acG(>rdingto his higli old-fash ioiied 
notions of party lionour and (;ti(juette, 
energetically oppose — liad drivcui him 
to abandon that stormy scene in which 
his existence had been passed. The 
Ilouseof Lords, to that active intellect, 
was as the retirement of some warrior 
of old ifltOLthe cloister^ of a convent, 
T'iie gas^tte that chronicled the Earl- 
dom of ITlveretone.was the proclama- 
tion that Alb^t TVevanioa lived no 
more for. thbr^ world of public men.'' 
A lids indeed, from that date hhi career 
vanished oiit of siglit. Tlrevaniou 
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died — the Earl of Ulverstonc made 
no sign. 

1 had hitherto written but twice to 
Lady Elliuor during my exile — once 
upon the marnage of Fanny with Lord 
Castleton, which |ook place about six 
months after I saSled from England, 
and again, when thanking herbusband 
ft)r some rare animals, equine, pastoral, 
and bovine, wliich ho had sent as 
presents to Bolding and rnyselL I 
wrote again after Trovaniou’s eleva- 
tion to the peerage, and received in 
.due time a reply, confirming all iny 
impressions — for it was full of bitter- 
ness and gall, accusations of the 
world, fears for the country : Bichelieii 
himself could not havtv taken a 
gloomier view of things, when his 
levees were deserted, and his )>ower 
.<ee,med annihilated before the ‘‘ Day 
uf Dupes.” Only one gleam of com- 
fort appeared to visit Lady Ulver- 
Moiies breast, and thence to settle 
prospt‘Ctively over the futures of the 
w'orlil —a second son had been lH»rn to 
L<»rd C’astleton ; to that son the earl- 
dom of l^lverstonc, and the estates 
held ill riglit of its comitess, would 
descend ! Never was there a child of 
such promi.se! Not Virgil hiin^-^elf, 
w']i(?n he called on the Sicilian Muses 
to celi‘brate the advent of a son to 
PoHio, ever .sounded a loftier .strain. 
Here wa.s one., now perchance en- 
gaged on 'words of two .syllables, 
called — 

“ By Inho-.ipii" nature loKiistain 
Th« noililint; frame ot hfaveii, an«l raith, anU 
main, 

Si'tt to llieir base restored, earth, ^oa, and :iit\ 
And joyful ages from beliiiul in «To\vdiiJg 
I'iiirkK appear! ” 

Happy (li'earn wiiich Heaven send.« 
to gr? miparents I rebaptism of Hope 
in the f(»iit whose drops sprinkle the 
grandchild ! 

Time flies on ; affairs continue to 
prosper. T am just heaving the bank 
at Adelaide with a satisfied air, when 
I am stopped in the. .street by bowing 
acquaintances, tvho never shook mo 
by the hand before. They shake me 
by the hand now, and cry — “ I wl-^h 
yon joy, sir. That brave iellow, your 
namesake, is of course yowr near 
relation.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

Have not you seen the papers? 
Here tliey ai*o.” 
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Gallant conduct of Ensign do 
Caxtoii —promoted to a lientcnancj 
on the field ” — I wipe my eyes, and 
cry — “ Thank Heaven — it is my 
cousin ! ” Then new hand-shakings, 
new groups gather round. I feel 
taller by the liead than I was before ! 
We grumbling English, always quar- 
relling with each other — the world 
not wide enough to hold us ; and yet, 
when ill the far land some bold dn^l 
is done by a countryman, how we feel 
that we are brothers ! how our In^arts 
warm to each oth(‘r ! Wliat a letter I 
wrote home I and how joyously 1 went 
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back to the Bush ! The Will-o’-tho 
Wisp has attained to a cattle station 
of his own. I go fifty miles out of 
my way to tell liim the news and 
give liim tlic newspaper; for he knows 
now that Ids old master, Vivian, is a 
Chimbeiiand man — a Caxton. Poor 
AVilbo’-the AVisp ! Tlie tea that night 
lasted uncommonly like whis%- 
punch * Father Mathew forgive us ! 
— init if you liad been a Cumberland 
man, and beard the AVill-o'-tlic AA'isp 
roaring out, “ Blue bonnets over the 
Borders,*’ I think your tea, too, would 
nut have come out of the caddy I 
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( HAPTEtt XCJX. 


A groat change has occurred in our 
lioiiseliold. (iuy’s fatlier is d(*,ad — 
his latter years ehCATed by t he accom^ts 
of hi.s son’s .stea<liuess and pn.»spevity, 
and by the touching proofs thereof 
which (.* 113 ' has exhibited. For ho 
insisted on repaying to his father the 
old college debts, iiiid the advance of 
the £ir)()(», begging that the imnicy 
might go towards liis sister’s portion. 
Now, after the old gentleman’s <lcath, 
the sister resolved to come, out and 
live with her dear brother (luy. An- 
idlier wing is built to the hut. Ambi- 
tious plans for a new stone house, to 
be commenced the foll<»wing year, arc 
ent€*rtairicd ; and Gin' lias brimglit 
hack from Adelaidit not uiik a sister, 
but, lo my utter astonislimeiit, a wife, 
in the shape of a fair friend, by whom 
the sister was accompanied. The 
young lad.A' did quite right to come to 
An.stralia if she wanted to be married. 
She wa.s very pri'tt}", and all the beaux 
iiiAdelaidc were*, round her ill a moment. 
Gii}' was ill love the first day — in a 
rage with thirty rivals the next — in 
despair the third — put the question 
the fourth — and before the tifiecnth 
was a married man, hastening bark 
with a treivuire, of which be fancied 
all the world was conspiring to rob 
him. His sister was quite as pretty 
as her friend, and she too had ofl’era 
enough the moment she landed— only 
she was romantic and fastidious, and 
I fancy Guy told her tliat “ I was just 
made for her.” 

IIowevcTi charming though she be 
— with pixjtty blue eyes, and her 
brother’s frank smile — I am not en- 


chanted. I fancy she lost all chance 
of iiiy heart bv stepping across the* 
yard in a pair of silk shoes. If 1 were 
to liv(‘ in the Bush, give me a wife as 
a cuinpanion who can ride well, leap 
over a ditch, walk beside me when 1 
go forth, gun in hand, for a shot at 
tin* kangaroos. But I dare not go on 
witli i1h‘ list of a Bush Inisbanirs requi- 
sites. 'I'hi.N change, however, serves, 
for various reasons, to quicken m}'* 
ilesii-e of return. l>n 3 Tars have now 
elapsed, and l have already obtained 
a '.iiuch larger fortune than I had cal- 
cnhitoil to make. Sorel}" to (ally’s 
]ii)ni!>t grieh I tlierefore wound up our 
alVair-=, and di.^solved partnership : for 
he had decided to pass his life in the 
eolnny— and, with his pretty wile, who 
lias grown very fond of him, I don’t 
woiuler at it. Guy takes ray share of 
the station and stock off niy hands ; 
and, all accounts squared between us, 
1 bill farewidi to the Bush. Despite 
all the motives that drew my heart 
homeward, it was not without partici- 
pation in the sormw of my old com- 
|)anions, that 1 took leave of those I 
might never see again on this side the 
grave, 'riie meanest man in my em- 
ph\y had grown a friend ; and when 
those liard hands graspeil mine, and 
from many a breast that once had 
wageil liercewar with the world came 
the soft blcssi%g to the Ilonieward- 
botind — with a tender thought for the 
Oht England, that had been but a 
har.sh step-mother to them — I felt a 
evoking sensation, which f suspect is 
little known to the friendships of Ma}”-* 
fair and St James’s. 1 was forced to 
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get off, with a few l^roken words, 
wheal had mcaut to part with a long 
speech: perhaps the broken words 
pieced tDewdience better. SpuiTing 
away^ I gained a little eminence and 
looked back. There, were the poor 
faithful fellows gathered in a ring, 
watching^ mo— their hats off— their 
hands shading their eyes from the sun. 
And Guy had thrown himself on the 
ground, and I heard his loud sobs 
distinctly. His wife w'as leaning over 
his shoulder, trying to soothe: for- 
give him, fair helpmate, you will be 
all in the world to him— to-morrow' I 
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And the blue-eyed sister, where was 
she ? Had she no tears for the rough 
friend who laughed at the silk shoes, 
and taught her how to hold the reins, 
and never fear that the old pony 
would run away with her? What 
matter?— if the tears were shed, they 
were hidden tears. No shame in 
them, fair Ellen— since then, thou 
hast wept happy tears over thy first- 
born — those tcara have long ago 
washed away all bitterness in the 
innocent memories of a girl’s first 
fancy. 


CllAI*TEa c. 

(DATED FROM ADKLAIDK.) 


Imagine my wonder — Uncle Jack 
has just been with me, and— but hear 
the dialogue. 

Uncle Jack — So you are posi- 
tively going back to that smoky, 
fusty, old England, just w'hcii you are 
on your high road to a plumb. A 
plumb, sir, at least! They all say 
there is not a more rising young man 
in the colony. I think Bullion would 
take you into partnership. What arc 
you fn such a hurry for? 

PisisTRATUs. — ^To sec my father, 
and mother, and Uncle Roland, and 
(was about to name some one ehe^ 
but stops,) 

You see, my dear uncle, I came out 
solely with the idea of repairing my 
father’s losses, in that unfortunate 
speculation of The Capitalist, 

Uncle jACK(coughsatidejaculales) 
— That villain Peck ! 

PisisTRATus. — And to have a few 
thousands to invest in poor Roland's 
acres. The object is achieved : why 
ahould I stay ? 

Uncle Jack.— A few paltry thou- 
fiands, when in twenty years more, 
at the farthest, you would wallow in 
gold I 

PISISTRATUS.— A man learns in the 
Bosh how happy life can be with 
plenty of employmenti^and very little 
money. I shall practise that lesson 
in England. 

Uncle Jack. — Your mind’s made 
up? 

Pisis^ATUS. — And my place in the 
ship taken. ^ 


Uncle Jack. — ^Thcn there's no 
more to be said. (Ifums^ hau% and 
examines his nails -^Ibert naits^ not a 
,^peck on them,) Then suddenly, and 
jerking up his head. “That ^ Capi- 
talist T it has been on my conscience, 
nephew, ever since; and, somehow 
or other, since I have abandoned the 
cause of my fcllow-creatnrcs, I think 
I have cared more for my rela- 
tions.” 

PrsiSTUATUs, {smilimjf^ as he n- 
members his fifther's shretrd predictions 
thereon,)— Naturally, my dear uncle ; 
any child who has thrown a stone into 
a pond kjiows that a circle disappears 
as it widens. 

Uncle Jack. — \ery true — I shall 
make a note of that, applicable to my 
next speech, in defence of what they 
call the “land monopoly.” Thank 
you — stone — circle ! ( Jots down notes 
in his pocket-booh.) But, to return to 
the point : I am w'dl off now — 1 have 
neither wife nor child ; and I feel that 
1 ought to bear my share in your fa- 
ther’s loss : it was our joint specula- 
tion. And your father, good dear 
Austin, ptid my debts into the bar- 
gain. And how cheering the punch 
was that night, when your mother 
wanted to scold poor Jack ! And the 
£^100 Austin lent mo when I left him : 
nephew, that was the remaking of me 
— the acorn of the oak 1 have trans- 
planted. So hero they are, (added 
Uncle Jack with a heroical effort — 
and he cxtractod from the pocket- 
book, bills for a sum between three 
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and four thousand pounds.) There, 
it is done— and I shall sleep better 
for it 1 {With that Uncle Jaeh got vp, 
and bolted out of the room.) 

Ought 1 to take the money V Why, 
I think yes! — it is but fair. Jack 
must be really rich, and can well spare 
the money ; besides, if he wants it 
again, I know my father will let him 
have it. And', indeed. Jack caused 
the loss of the whole sum lost ou The 
Capitalist, &c. ; and this is not quite 
the half of what my father paid away. 
But is it not fine in Uncle Jack! 
Well, my father was (inite right in his 
milder estimate of Jack’s scalene con- 
formation, and it is hard I o judge of a 
man when he is needy and down in 
tiic Avorld, When one grafts one’s 
ideas on one’s neighbour’s money, they 
aro certainly no4lo gi'and as when 
tiiey spring from one's own. 

Un<xk Jack, htoppimj hkhead into 
(he room.) — And yon see, yon can 
double that money if you will just 
leave it in my hands for a couple of 
years,— you liave no notion what I 
shall make of the Tibbet’s Wheal ! Did 
1 tell you?— the Oerman was ipiite 
right, — I have been oftered already 
seven times the sum which i gave for 
the laud. But i am uovir looking out fur 
a Company : let me put yon down for 
.shares to the amount at least of those 
trumpery bills. (!eut per cent,— 1 
guarantee cent per cent ! (.l«d I 'ncle 
(ach stretches out those, famous smooth 
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hands of his, with a tremulous motion 
of the ten doqufntfbujers.) 

risisTRATus.— Ah, my dear unclcj 

ifyourci)ent . / 

Unclk Jack.— R epenbxt.'twh^l 
offer yon cent per cent,»on inj^- 
sonal guarantee I 

PisisTBATUS, {carefully putiing the 
bills into his breast eoai-pocket.) Then, 
if you don’t repent, my dear uncle, 
allow me to shake you by the hand, 
and say tliat I will not consent to 
lessen my esteem and admiration for 
the high principle which prompts this 
restitution, by confounding it with 
trading associations of loans, interests, 
and copper mines. And, you see, 
since this sum is paid to my father, J 
liave no right to invest it without his 
permission. 

Uncle Jack, {tvith emotion .) — 
“Esteem, admiration, higli principle!" 
—these are pleasant words, from you, 
nephew. {Then shaking his head awl 
smiling.) "i'ou sly dog ! you are fpiite 
right: get the bills cashed at once. 
Aiid hark yo, sir, just keep out of my 
way, w ill you? — and don’t let me coax 
you out of a farthing! {f^nclc ./aih 
.shims the door, ttiid rushes out. Pisis‘ 
tratus draws the hills warily from his 
pocket, half-susjtecting they must al- 
ready have turned into withered leaves, 
lihe fairy money; slowly convinces him- 
s( If that the bills ore good bills, and by 
Hedy gestures testifies his delight and 
astonishment.') SeiiXK changes. 
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AUTOBIOaUArilY — citateaubiiiand’b memoius. 


. THTOBTOOBAPHY, wlieii skilfiilly 
’ '^iPwdiicloBsly done, is one of the 
' species of composition 

M which literature can boast. There 
MS a strong desire in every intelligent 
aiid well-informed mind to be made 
acquainted with the private thoughts, 
and secret motives of action, of those 
who have filled the world with their 
renown. Wo long to learn their early 
history, to be made ac(iiiaiiited with 
their fu'st aspirations — to learn how 
thej** became so great as they after- 
wards turned out. Perhaps literature 
has sustained no greator loss tlian that 
of the memoirs which irannil)al wrote 
of his life and campaigns. From the few 
fragments of his sayings which Roman 
admiration or terror has preserved, 
his reach of thought and statesman- 
like sagacity vrould appear to have 
been equal to his . niilitar>' talents. 
Cajsar’s Commentaries have always 
been admired ; but there is sonic doubts 
whether they really were written by 
the dictator; and, supposing they 
were, they relate almost entirely 
to military movements and public 
events, without giving much insight 
into private character. It is that 
which WQ desire in autobiography: 
we hope to find in it ii window by 
which we may look into a great man’s 
mind. Plutarch’s Lives owe their vast 
and enduring popularity to the insight 
into private character which the in- 
numerable auecdotes he has collected, 
of the heroes and statesineu of anti- 
quity, afibrd. 

Gibbon’s autobiograpliy is the most 
perfect account of an eniinenl man’s 
life, from his own hand, which exists 
in any language. Tndcpcndeul of the 
iutcrest which naturally belongs to 
it as tliciVecord of the studies, and the 
picture of the growth of tlie mind of 
the gi*eatcst historian of modoru times, 
it possesses a pecnliar charm from the 
simplicity witl^^hicli it is written, 
and the jttdgnli^t it displays, con- 
spicuous alika?;in what is revealed 
and what isjmbheld^n the narrative. 
It stccre ttii^Jmiddlc channel so diffi- 


cult to find, so invaluable when found, 
between ridiculous vanity on the one 
side, and afiected modesty on the 
other. We see, from many passages 
in it, that the author w'as fully aware 
of the vast contribution lie had made 
to literature, and the firm basis on 
which he had built his colossal fame. 
But he had good sense enough to see, 
that those great qualities were never 
HO likely to impress the reader as 
w^heii only cautiously alluded to by 
the author. He knew ()iat vanity 
and ostentation never fail to make the 
character in which they predominate 
ridiculous — if excessive, contemptible ; 
and that, althougfUtthe world would 
thankfully receive all the details, how 
minute soever, connected with his im- 
mortal work, they would not take off 
his hands any symptom of his own 
entertaining the opinion of it which 
all others have formed. It is the eoii- 
smnniate judgment with which Gib- 
bon has given enough of the details 
connected with the preparation of his 
works to be interesting, and not 
enough to be ridiculous, wiiich consti- 
tutes the great chann, and has oc- 
casioned the marked success, of his 
autobiography. There arc few' pas- 
sages in the English language so 
popular as the w^cJl-known ones in 
which he has recounted the first cou- 
(M'ption, and final completion of his 
history, which, as models of the kind, 
as well as passages of exquisite beauty, 
w'C cannot refuse oiu’selves the plea- 
sure of transcribing, the more espe- 
cially as they will set off, by w’ay of 
contrast, the faults in some parallel 
passages attempted by Chatcaubriaiul 
and Lamartine. 

“ At the distance of twenty-five years, 
] c.an neither forget iior express the strong 
emotions which agitated my mind as I 
first approached and entered the Eternal 
City. After a sleepless night, 1 trod with 
a lofty step the ruins of the Forum. Each 
memorable spot — ^where Romulus stood, 
or Tully spoke, or Cmsar fell— was at- once 
present to my eyes; and several days of 
intoxication were lost, or enjoyed, before 
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I could descend to a cool and minuto iu- 
vostif^atioii. It was at liome, on the 1 5th 
October 1704, as 1 sat musing amidst the 
ruins of the Capitol, while the barefooted 
friars were singing vespers in the Temple 
of Jupiter, that the idea of writing this 
Decline ami Fall of the city first started to 
my mind. Jlut my original plan was cir- 
cumscribed to the decay of the city, rather 
than of the empire; and though my read- 
ing and reflections began to point towards 
that object, some year* elapsed, and seve- 
ral avocations intervened, before i was 
seriously engaged in the execution of that 
laborious work.” — {Lije^ p. 1 .08, 8vo edi- 
tion.) 

Again, tlic well-laiowii descriptioii 
of the conclusion of his labours ; — 

1 have presumed to mark the momeht 
of conception: 1 .shall now commemorate 
the hour of my deliverance. It was 
on the d'ly, or rather night, of the 27th 
Juno 1787, between the hours of eleven 
and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of 
the last page, in a suminer-hottse in my 
garden. After laying down my pen, I 
took several turns in a herceuti, or covered 
walk of acacias, which commaudri a pro- 
spect of the country, the lake, and moun- 
tains. The air wa.H temperate, the sky 
was serene, the silver orb of the moon was 
reflected from the waters, and all nature 
was silent. I will not dissemble the fir.st 
emotions of joy on recovery of lay free- 
dom, and perhaps the edtahlishineiit of my 
fame, lint my pride was soon humbled, 
;md a sober melancholy was spread over 
my mind, by the idea that 1 had taken an 
everlasting leave of an old and agreeable 
..‘onip.aiiioit; and that, whatever might he 
the future fate of my History, the life «)f 
the historian must be short and precu- 
l ious.” — (//t/c, p. 255, 8vo edition.) 

Hume’s account of his own life is a 
model of perspicuity, modesty, and 
?j:oorl sense ; but it is so brief that it 
scarcely can be called a biography. 
It is not fifty pages long. Xlie wary 
Scotch author was well awim* how 
vanity in such compositions defeats its 
own object: lie had too much good 
sense to let it appear in Ids pages. 
Perliaps, however, the exi.stciicc of 
such a feeling in the recesses of his 
breast may be detected in the promin- 
ent idanncr in which he. brings forward 
the ' discouragement he experienced 
when the first volnme of his history 
was published, and the exti^emely 


limited sale it met with for some time 
after its first appearance. He knew 
well how these humble beginnings 
would be contrasted with its subse- 
quent triumphant success. Autfdst 
his many great and good qusmies, 
there is none for which Sir Walter 
Scott was more admirable than the 
unaffected simplicity and good sense 
of his character, which led him to con- 
tinue through life utterly unspotted 
by vanity, and imehenged by an 
amount of adulation from the most 
fascinating quarters, which w’onld pro- 
bably have turned the head of any 
other man. Among the many cause.s 
of regret which tlie w^orld has for the 
catastroplies which overshadowed his 
latter years, It is not the least that 
it prevented the comjiletion of that 
autobiography with which Mr Lock- 
hart has commenced his Life, His 
simplicity of character, and the 
vast niimbor of eminent men with 
whom he was intimate, as well as the 
merit of that fragment itself, leave no 
room for doubt that he would have 
made a most charming memoir, 
if he had lived to (;pniplete if, Thh 
(»b.servation does not detract in tlic 
slightest (legiee from the credit justly 
due to Mr J-.ockhart, for his adnSrablo 
Life of his illustrious father-in-law : on 
the contrary, it forms its highest onco- 
mimn. The charm of that work is 
mainly tiwing to its being so embued 
with the spirit of the subject, that it 
may almost be regarded as an anto- 
bioirra]))i.v. 

Continental wTiter.s of note have, 
more tlian English one.s, fallen into 
that error w hich i.'< of all others the 
•most fatal in autobiography — inordi- 
nate vault}'. At tlio head of all the 
delinquenfs of this class wc must 
place Rousseau, whose celebrated 
Confissions contahi a iwelatlon of 
folly so extreme, vanity so excessive, 
anil baseness so disgraceful, that it 
would pass for incredible if not proved 
by tlic book itself, wdiich is to be found 
ill every library. Not content with 
nfilrining, wdieii past fifty, that there 
ivas no w^omaii of fashion of whom 
he might not hgve made the conquest 
if ho chose to set about it,* ho 
thought lit to entertain the world 


^ ^H1 y a pea des femmes, mSme dans 1c hant rang, dont je u’eusse fait la conqu^te 
si jeravais entdrpriss.”-— xxxix. 13(>« ■ * 
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with all the private details of his life, 
which the greater prudence of his 
most indiscreet biographers vfould 
have consigned to oblivion. No one 
who wishes to discredit the Genevese 
pbU6sopher,^ced seek in the works of 
others for the grounds of doing so. 
Enough is to be found in hia own to 
consign him to eternal execration and 
imtcmpt He has told us equally in 
detail, and with the same air of 
infantine simplicity, how he com- 
mitted a theft when in service as a 
lackey, and permitted an innocent 
girl, his fellow-servant, to bear tlie 
penalty of it; how he alternately 
drank the wine in his master’s cellars, 
and made love to his wife; how he 
corrupted one fomalo bonofiictrcss 
who had sheltered him in extremity 
nf want, and afterwards made a boast 
of her disgrace ; and abandoned a 
male benefactor who fell down in a 
fit of apoplexy on the streets of Lyons, 
and left him lying on the pavement, 
de.9erted by the only friend whom he 
had in the world. The author of so 
many eloquent declamations against 
mothers neglecting their children, on 
Ill's own admission, when in easy cir- 
cumstances, and impelled by no neces- 
sity, •consigned Jive of bis natural 
children to a foundling hospital, with 
such precautions against tlicir being 
known that he never did or could 
liear of them again ! Such was his 
vanity, tliat he thought the world 
would gladly feed on the crumbs of 
this sort which fell froiQ tlic table of 
the man lich in genius. His grand 
theory was that the human mind is 
boni innocent, with dispositions only 
to good, and that all the evils of 
society arise from the follies of Muca- 
tion or the oppression of government. 
Judging from the picture he has pre- 
sented of himself, albeit debased by 
no education but what he himself had 
afforded, we should say his disposition 
was more coiTupt than has even been 
imagined bv the most dark-minded 
and btgotoa Calvinist that ever ex- 
ited. ' 

Al%ri whs probably as vain in 
reality as Sousseauj but he knew 
better bow to conceal it. He had 
not the (bfly of supposing that he 
could entertain wdihen by the boast- 
ful detail dr his conquests over tbem. 
''He Jifdg^i^ tviscly, ihoi*e like a man 


who had met with bonnes fortunes, 
that he would attain more effectually 
tlio object of interesting their feelings, 
by painting their conquests over him. 
He has done this so fully, so sincere- 
ly, and with such eloquence, that 
he has made one of the most power- 
ful pieces of biograpliy in any lan- 
guage. Its charm consists in tlie 
plctui'C he has drawn, with equal 
truth and art, of a man of the 
most impetuous and ai*dcnt tempera- 
ment, alternately impelled by tlic 
strongest passions which can agitate 
the breast— love and ambition. Born 
of a noble family, inheriting a gi'eat 
fortune, lie exhibited an uncommon 
combination of patrician tastes and 
feelings Avith republican principles 
and aspirations, lie was a democrat 
because he knew tHb great by Avhom 
he was surrounded, and did not know 
the humble who Avere removed to a 
distance. He said this himself, after 
witnessing at Paris the horrors of the 
10th August.— “Je connais bicii los 
gi*ands, mats je ne connais pas kspetitsy 
lie drcAv the vices of the former 
from observation, he painted the 
viitucs of the latter from imagination, 
ilcnce the absurdity and unnatural 
character of many of his dramas, 
AAdiieh, to the inhabitant of our free 
country, who is fkmiliar Avith tlie 
real Avorking of popular institutions, 
renders them, despite their geniiir, 
quite ridiculous. But, in the deli- 
neation of Avliat passed in his own 
breast, lie is open to no such reproach. 
His picture of his own feelings is as 
forcible and dramatic as that of any 
he has drawn in his tragedies ; and it 
is far more trutlifnl, for It is taken 
from nature, not an imaginary AA'orld 
of his OAvn creatiou, having little 
resemblance to that wo see around 
us. Ilis character and life were 
singularly calculated to make such a 
narrative iuterestlog, for never aass 
one more completely tossed about by 
vehement passions, and abounding 
with melodramatic incidents. Al- 
ternately dreaming over the most 
passionate attaclimebtli, and labour- 
ing of his own accord*at Dante four- 
teen hours a-day ; at one time mak- 
ing lOA'O to an English nobleman’s 
wife, and fighting him in the Park, at 
another driving through Franco with 
fourteen blooa horses Mn harness; 
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now stealing from the Pi-ctcnder his 
queen, now striving to emulate Sopho- 
cles in the energy of his picture of the 
passions, he was himself a living 
example of the intensity of those feel- 
ings which he Inis so powerfully 
l»ortrayc(l in his dramas. It is this 
variety, joined to tlie simplicity and 
candour of the confessions, which 
constitutes tlie charm of this very 
leinarkable autobiography. It could 
have been written by no one but 
himself; for an ordinary biographer 
would only liavc described the inci- 
dents of his life, none else could have 
painted the vehenicnt passions, the 
ardent aspirations, from which they 
sprang. 

From the sketches of Goethe’s life 
which have been preserved, it is evi- 
dent that, though probably not less 
vain than the French philosopher or 
the Italian poet, his vanity took a 
diilerent direction from either of theirs. 
He. was neither vain of his turpitudes, 
like llousscau, nor of his passions, 
like Altieri. His self-love was of a 
more domestic kind ; it partook more 
of the homc-scencs of the Father- 
land. No one will question the 
depth of Goethe's knowledge of the 
lioart, or the sagacity of the light 
which his genius has thrown on the 
most profound feelings of human 
nature, lint his private life partook 
<if the d(nncstic atlections and un- 
<»htnusivc rest in which it wa.s 
l)a.<sed, exempt alike from the grind- 
ing poverty which too often impelled 
the (ionevose watchmaker’s son into 
disgraceful actions, or the vclicmeiit 
passions which drove the Italian 
nohlcman into brilliant crimes. Hence 
his biography exhibits aii oxtraor- 
diimry mixture of lofty feelings with 
jiuorile simplicity, of *de])tli of views 
with childishness, of divine idiiloso- 
ydiy with homely inclinations. Amidst 
nil his enthusiasm and effusions of 
sentiment, he was as much under the 
inllnencc as any man of creature 
comforts ; and never hesitated to 
leave tlie most lofty efforts of the 
muse, to participate ih the substantial 
advantages of rich preserves or sivcct 
cakes. 'J'his singular mixture arose 
in a great measure from the habits of 
his life, and the limited circle by which, 
during the greater part of it, he was 
surrounded. Living with a few 
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friends in the quiet seclusion of a 
small German town, the object of 
almost superstitious admiration to a 
few females by whom he was sur- 
rounded, he became at once a little 
god of his own and their idolatry, 
and warmly inclined, like monks all 
over the world, to the innocent but 
not very elevating pleasures of break- 
fast and dinner. Mahomet said that 
he experienced more.difficulty in per- 
suading his four wives of his divine 
mission, than all the rest of the w'orld 
besides ; and this, says Gibbon, was 
not surprising, for they knew’' best his 
weaknesses as a man. Goethe 
llioiight, on the same principle, his 
fame was secure, when he was w'or- 
shipped asagod by his female coterie. 
He had the highest opinion of his 
own powers, and of the lofty mission 
on w'hich he w^as sent to mankind ; 
but his self-love was less offensive 
than that of Rousseau, because it was 
mc»rc unobtrusive. It was allied 
rather to pride than vanity — and 
though pride may often be hateful, it 
is never contcmpUble. 

From the Life of Lord Byron which 
Moore has published, it may be in- 
ferred that the latter acted wisely in 
consigning the original manuscript of 
the noble poet’s autobiography to the 
liames. Assuming that a consider- 
able part of that biography is taken 
from what the noble bard had left of 
himself, it is evident that a more com- 
plete detail of his feelings and motives 
of action would have done anything 
rather than have added to hi.s reputa- 
tion. In fiict, IMoore’s Life has done 
more than anything else to lower it. 
The poetical biographer had thought 
and Sling so much of the passious, that 
he had forgot in what light they arc 
viewed by the generality of men ; he 
was so deeply imbued with the spirit 
of his hero, that ho had come to regard 
his errors and vices as not the least 
interesting part of his life. That they 
may be so to that chass of readers, 
unhappily too extensive, who are en- 
gaged ill similar pursuits, is probably 
true ; but how small a portion do these 
constitute of tffc human race, and how 
W'cak and inaudible is their applause 
when compared to the voice of ages I 
What has become of the innnmcrablc 
licentious w^orks wdioso existence in 
antiquity has become known from the 

X 
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r^poclmeiis disiuteiTed ia the ruius of 
Ilerculaneum ? Is there t)ne of them 
which has taken its place beside tlie 
Lives of Plutarch ? AVhatover is fetid, 
however much pnzed at the moment, 
ia speedily sunk in tlic waves of time. 
Nothing permanently floats down its 
stream but what is buoyant from its 
elevating tendency. 

Bos weirs Life of Johnson is so re- 
plete with the sayings and tlioughts 
of the intellectual giant, whom it was 
so much his object to elevate, even 
above his natural Patagonian stature, 
that it may be regarded as a sort of 
autobiography^ dictated by the sage 
in bis moments of abandon to his de- 
vout W'orshipper. It is hardly going too 
far to say that it is the most popular 
book iu the English language. John- 
son's reputation now mainly’' rests on 
that biography. No one now' roads 
the Rambler or the Idler — few^ the 
Lives of the Poefs^ interesting as they’ 
are, and admirable as arc the criticisms 
on our greatest authors which they 
contain. But Boswell’s Life of John- 
son is in everybody's hands : you 
will hcai’ the pithy sayings, the admi- 
rable reflections, tlicsagacious remarks 
it contains, from one end of the w'orld 
to the other. The secret of this asto- 
nishing success is to be found iu the 
caustic tone, sententious brevity, and 
sterling good sense of Johnson, and 
the inimitable accuracy, faithful me- 
mory, and almost infantine simpUciiy 
of his biographer. From the un- 
bounded admiration with which he 
wa.s inspired for the sage, and the 
fsithful memory with which he was 
gifted, he was enabled to commit to 
paper, almost as they were tlel^per- 
ed, those admirable sayings wiiich 
have ever since been the delight 
and admiration of tlp^ woj^d. We 
almost jive wdth ttegnembers of the 
Litm’arydub; .wo^^r their divers 
soAtimeots, and "'cmulmost conceive 
their tones of voice, sec the gigan- 

tic fom of the -sage‘ towering above 
his inteilectnal compeers. Burke said 
that Johnson was greater in conver- 
sation than .wrliing, and greater in 
Boswell thaneitiier; afid it ia easyio 
conceive that this ihusthave /been tho 
case. The contains all tiie admi- 
rable sayings, verbatim as (jicy Wei'S' 
^ielivered, and without the asperity (d 
tone ^d manner which ibrnted so» 


great a blot in the original delivoror. 
Johnson's sayings were of a kind 
which were susceptible of being accu- 
rately transferred, and with full eflcct, 
to paper, because they w'cro almost all 
reflections on morals, men, or man- 
ners, which arc of universal a])plica- 
tion, and come home to the senses of 
mankind in every age. In this re- 
spect they were much more likely to 
produce, an impression in l)iogra]»liy 
than the conversation of Sir Waltir 
Scott, which, liow’ever charming tu 
those who heard it, consisted chi(‘lly 
of anecdotes and stones, great pari of 
the charm of which consisted in the 
mode of telling and expre'.^.'ion ol* 
tlie coimtonanoe, which, <»J* couin}, 
could not be transferred lo paper. 

But it is not every ominiMit man 
who is so t’ortiinate as to find a 
grapherlikc Bosw<‘ll, who, totally for- 
getful of self, recorded for posterliy 
with iuimitablo fidelity all tlic sayings 
of liis hero. Nor is it many men 
w'ho would bear so faithful ami s»».arc]i- 
ing an exposure. John -on, like every 
other man, had hi^^ failings ; but lliey 
were tliosc of prejudice or mtuuin*, 
rather than morals or conduct. A\’o 
w'L*.h wc could say that ever\ other 
emiiioiit literary man w'a< e«inn!ly 
immaculate, or that an eiiliro dis- 
closure of cliaract(p' would iu e^'l‘ry 
ease reveal no more wcakn. sses, or 
failings than have be< n buuiglii to 
light byjiosweirs faithful < hroiiic)e. 
We know' tliAt c\oi 7 um* is liable to 
err, and that no man is ti hero to his 
valet-dC'Chambre. But being aware 
of all this, wc were not ])iepaied for 
the immense mass of weaknesses, 
follies, and errors, winch have been 
brought to light by the indiscreet zeal 
of biographers, in the character of 
many of our ablest literary, jioetical, 
and philosophical characters, (ku*- 
tainly, if wc look at the details of the ir 
private lives, those men of literary 
celebrity have had little tilh* to set 
up as the instructors, or to call them- 
selvofi the benefactors of mankind. 
Prom the daj'S oC Milton, whose 
divine gpuiua was so deeply taniishcil 
by the asperity of his feelings, and 
the unpardomdflo license iu contro- 
veray which ho permitted to his 
tongue^ to thosd of Loixl Byrpu, who 
sca^alisod his oonntry and the world 
by* tha. uwHsguiarf profligacy of his 
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private life, the biography of literary 
inci), witli a few brilliant exceptions, 
— in the foremost of which we must 
place Sir Walter Scott — consists in 
groat part of a scries of follies, weak- 
nesses, or faults, which it would be 
well for their memory could they be 
buried in oblivion. \Vo will not say 
tliat tlie labours of their biographers 
have been the Massanr of Itm Inno- 
for truly there were very few 
iinmcents to rnassacro: but we w'ill 
•5:iy that they have, in general, done 
more to degrade those they intcn<lt‘d 
to elevate, than the envenomed hosti- 
lity of their w'orst enemies. \Vr* for- 
bear to mention mimes, which might 
givepuin to many resj)ect;d)le persons 
still ali\e. 'J'lui person.:? alluded to, 
:ind the truth of tlie observation, will 
be at once nndexstood and adniitteil 
l»y every pt‘VSon aciiuaint(.‘d witli the 
literary history of France and Eng- 
land during the last century. 

Vanity and joalousy — vanity of them- 
^elve^, jiadonsy of others — are the 
great failings which have liitliertt) tar- 
nished the < liaracter ami <li>tignred tloi 
biography of literary men. We fear it 
liestiin'd to eontintie the same to the 
end of the wnrid. 1'hc qualities which 
<ontribnte to their greatness, which 
occasion their iiseftdness, wliieli insure 
their fame, arc c.lo^iely allied to failing.'^i 
wliich too often di.shgnre their private 
lives, and form a blot on tbeir memory, 
when indiscreetly revealed in i»io- 
graphv, either by themselves or other.s. 
(Jeniiis is almost invariably united to 
.JiHeei»libilily; and this temperament 
iinhapi>ily Ir-o apt to run into irrita- 
bility. Xo* one can read D'lsraelis 
e<say on Tbr Litnarg Char(idn\ the 
most admirable of Ida many admirable 
works, without being convinced of 
^hat. Celebrity of any sort is the 
natural parent of vanit}', and this 
weakness is in a peculiar manner fos- 
tered in poets and romance w'vitors, be- 
cause their w ritings Interest so warmly 
th(‘ fair, wlio form the great dispensers 
of general fame, and convey it in the 
most flattering form to the author. ir‘ 
would perhaps be unjust to women to 
say that poets and novelets share in 
their weaknesses ; but it is certain that 
I heir disposition is, in general, e.ssen- 
tially feminine, and tliat, as they attr^ict 
the admiration of the other sex more ' 
'itvongly than any other class of wri- 


ters, so they are liable in a peculiar 
degree to tlie failings, as well as distin- 
guished by the excellencies, by which 
their female admirers are character- 
ised. We may regret that it is so: 
we may iamciU that wo cannot fiuci 
poets and romancers, wlio to the genius 
of i^yron, or the fancy of Moore, unite 
the sturdy sense of Johnson, or the 
simplicity of character of Scott; but 
it is to be feared such a combination 
is as rare, and as little to be looked for 
in general life, as the union of the 
strength of the war-horse to the fleet- 
ness of the racer, or the courage of tlio 
iiiastilf to the delicacy of the grey- 
h«>ii)ul. Adam wSmith long ago pointed 
out tlio distinction between those who 
serve and those wdio amuse mankind ; 
and tlie diflerence, it is to be feared, 
i'xists not merely between the philoso- 
])her and the opera-dancer, but be-"' 
tw^^en th(‘ instructors of men in every 
dcpartmimt of thought, and those 
wdiose. genius is devoted rather to the 
pleasing of the eye, the melting of the 
feelings, or the kindling of the iiuagi- 
muioii. Vet this observation is only 
generally, nr)t universally, true: and 
Sir doshua iicynolds remains a me- 
morable proof that it is possible for an 
artist to unite tlie highest genius and 
iiio.st imaginative power of mind to the 
isdom of a philosopher, the liberality 
of a gentleman, the benevolence of a 
(.'hristian, and the simplicity of a 
cliihi. 

Wc are not at all surprised at the 
intoxicalion wliich seizes the literary 
men and artist.-? whose genius procures 
for them the favour or admiration of 
women. Everybody knows it is the 
most fascinating and transporting flat- 
tery which the mind of man can receive. 
15iU we confess we are surprised, and 
that too not a littl^ at the want of 
svme which so frequently makes men 
even of the highest, abilities mar the 
influence of their genius, and de- 
tract from the w ell-earned celebrity 
of their own productions, by the in- 
discreet display of this vanity, which 
the applause they have met with has 
produced ' in their minds. ' These 
gentlemen are^ charmed with the 
incense they have received, and of 
course desirous to augment it, and ex» 
tend the circle frain wdiieh it is to be 
drawn. Well, that is their ol^ject;* 
let us consider what means the}^|ka 
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to [;alii it. These consist too often in 
the most undisguised display of vanity 
In their conduct, manner, and conver- 
sation. Is this the way likely to aug- 
ment the admiration which they enjoy 
so much, and are so solicitous to ex- 
tend? Are they not clear-sighted 
enough to see, that, holding this to 
be their aim, considering female admi- 
ration as the object of their aspira- 
tions, they cannot in any way so effec- 
tually mar their desires as by permit- 
ting the vanity, which the portion of 
it they have already received has pro- 
duced, to appear in their manner or 
conversation? Are the}' so little 
versed in the female heart, as not to 
know that as self-love acts, if not in 
a stronger at least in a more conspicu- 
ous waj' in them than in the other sex, 
so there is nothing which repels them 
so cttectually as any display of that 
vanity in men which they arc all con- 
sciousof ill themselves, aiulnothingat- 
tracts them so powerfully as that self- 
forgetfulness, Tvhich, estimable in all, 
is in a peculiar manner graceful and 
admirable when it is met with in 
those whom none others can forget? 
Such a quality is not properly modesty 
— that is the retiring disposition of 
those who have iiotyct won distinction. 
No man who has done so is ignorant 
of it, as no woman of beauty is in- 
sensible to her charms. It is more 
nearly allied to good sense, and its 
invariable concomitant — a duo regard 
for the feelings of others, ft not 
nrifrequcntly exists, in tlic highest 
degree, in those who liave thestrongest 
inward consciousness of the services 
they have rendered to mankind. No 
man was more unassuming than 
Kepler, but he wrote in reference to 
his great discoveries, and the neglect 
they at first met with, “ I may 
well be a century without a reader, 
since God Almighty has been six 
fhonsand years without such an ob- 
server as me.” Yet is tliis univer- 
sally felt to have been no unworthy 
effusion of vanity, but a noble ex- 
pression of great stjrvices lamdcred by 
one of his most gifted creatures to 
tfjc glory of the AKnighty. Such 
men as Kepler are proud, but not 
vain, and proud men do not bring 
tlieir feelings so prominently or fre- 
u[nently foi'ward as vain ones ; fur 
pride rcJSfs pn the consciousness of 


superiority, and needs no external 
support ; vanity arises from a secret 
sense of Aveakiiess, and thirsts for a 
perpetual solace from the applause of 
others. 

It is in the French writers that 
this inordinate weakness of literary 
men is most conspicuous, and in 
them it exists to such an extent as, 
on this side of the Channel, to be alto- 
gether ridiculous. Every Frenchman 
thinks his life worth recording, ft 
was long ago said that the number 
of unpublished memoirs which exist 
in France, on the war of tlie League, 
would, if init together, form a large 
library. If those relating to the war 
of the Revolution were accumulated, 
we have no doubt they would fill the 
Bihliothh/iie <Iu Roi. The number 
already published exceeds almost the 
ilimensions of any private coliecti(ni 
of books. The composition and style 
of these memoirs is for the most part 
as curious, aiul characteristic of 
French character, as their miinher 
is descriptive of tlieir ruling pas.<ioji. 
]n the age of the religions wars, every 
writer of memoirs seems to liave 
placed himself in llic first rank, 
Ilenry IV. in the second; in that of 
the llevoliition, the greater part of the 
autobiogra] lilies scarwdy disguise the 
opinion, that, if the tirst place must 
be reluctantly concecled to Napoleon 
Buonaparte, "the second must, beyond 
all question, be assigned to them- 
selves. 'fhe Abbe de i/a’adi e.\i>rcssed 
the feeling almost every one mifer- 
tained of himself in F ranee, not the 
sentiment of an individual man, when 
he saiil, ‘‘ There was one who over- 
turin d Napoleon, and that man wa< 
me.” Most persons in tliis country 
will exclidin, that this statement is 
overehargedt and that it is incredihle 
that vanity should so generally per- 
vade the writers of a whole nation. 
If they will take the trouble to read 
Lamartine’s ('otijUUmes and Rophavt^ 
containing the events of his youth, or 
his llistnire dv la Riroltflion tie 184S, 
recently published, they will find ample 
conlirmatioii uf these remarks; nor are 
they less conspicuously illustrated by 
the more elaborate ^i^lm(^ir^Ji tl' Outre 
Tombe of (/hateaubriand, the name of 
which is prefixed to this essay. 

One thing is very remarkable, and 
forcibly illustrates the marked differ- 
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ciico, III tills respect, between the cha- 
racter of the French and the English 
nation. In France all memoirs as- 
sume the form of autobiographies : and 
general is the thirst for that species 
of composition that, wdierc a man of 
any note has not compiled his own 
life, his papers are put into the 
hands of sinne skilful bookmaker, 
who speialily dresses them up, in 
tin; form of an attracti\c autobio- 
graphy. This was done with the 
jaipers of JJrissot, Jlnbi^spierre, Mar- 
shal X<;y, Foiiche, and a great many 
others, all of which appeared \iith the 
name of their authors, and richlj^ 
stored with these pri\ate papers, 
though it Avris morally eortain that 
they could not by possibility have 
A\ritten their oavu lives. In England 
nothing of the Kind is attcm[»lcd. 
Si'.are.cly any of the eminent men in the 
h\<t age have left their own memoir^; 
and the papers of the most reinark- 
abh; of them hav(' been published 
without any attem]>t at biograjdiy. 
'J'hns Ave have the UViUngfon 
the Mm Ihortunjli J\i/Krs^ the 

the Ca,^th‘n <t(jh l\tprrs^ j)nb- 
li.-lied A\itliout any autuliiography, 
and only a slight sketch, though in 
all these ea<<‘s very ably done, of the 
fiuthoFs life by their editor. The 
liv(‘s of the other eminent men of the 
last age have been given by otliers, 
not thcmscive'! : as that of Fitt, by 
'rninline ami (Jilford; that of Fox, by 
Trotter; that of Slieriilan, by ISIoore ; 
tliat of l-ord KIdon, by Twiss ; that of 
Lord Sid month, by FellcAv. 'I'liere is 
more here than an accidental diversity : 
tliere is a dilference arising from a 
ditlVrence of national character. The 
Englisliiucn devoted their lives to 
the public service, and bestowed not 
a thought on its illustration by them- 
selves ; the French mainly thought c»f 
themselves Avhen acting in the public 
service, and considt;rcil it mainly as 
a means of eleA'alion and solf-laiula- 
tion to themselves. 

Ill justice to the literary men of 
France, hoAvcver, it must be staled 
that, of late years at least, they have 
been ‘^ximsed to an amount of tempta- 
tion,. and of food for their sclf-IoA’e, 
much (‘xeceding anything previously 
luam among men, and Avhich may go 
far to account for the extraordinary 
\ unity Avhich they have everywhere 


evinced. In England, literary distinc- 
tion is neither the only nor the greatest 
passport to celebrity. Aristocratic 
influences remain, and still possess 
the deepc.st hold of the public mimi.; 
statesmen exist, whose daily speeches 
in ])arliamcnt render their names as 
household Avord.s. Fashion exercises 
an extraordinary and almost incx- 
]»licablc SAvay, especially over the 
fairest part of creation, i low cele- 
brated soever an author, may be, he 
will in London soon be brought to his 
pro))er level, and a right appreciation 
of his situation. He Avill sec himself 
at once eclipsed by an old nobleman, 
Avhosc name is fraught Avith historic 
glory ; by a young marquis, Avlio is an 
object of solicitude to the mothers 
ami daughters in tlie room; by a 
parliamentary orator, Avho is begin- 
ning to acquire distinction in the 
senate house. We hold this state of 
things to be cmineutly favourable to 
the right character of literary men ; 
for it saves them from trials before 
whicli, it is all but certain, both their 
go»)d sense and their virtue would 
succumb. Jbit ill Paris this salutary 
check upon individual vanity and 
prcsum]>tion is almost entirely aAvant- 
ing. 'I'he territorial aristocracy is 
confiscated and destroyed; titles of 
honour are abolished ; historic names 
arc aliiKKt forgotten in the ceaseless 
Avhiri of present oax’UIs: parliamentarA 
orator‘s are in general unpopular, lor 
they are for the most j>art on the side 
of power. Nothing remains bnt the 
gOA'cnnnent of mind. The intellectual 
aristocracy is all in all. 

It makes and unmakes kings alter- 
nately; produces and stops rcA'chi- 
ihms ; at one time calls a iiCAv race to 
the throne, at another consigns them 
with disgrace to foreign lands. Cabi- 
nets arc formed out of the editors 
of noAvspapers, intermingled Avith a 
fcAv bankers, Avhom the public con- 
vulsions have not yet rendered insol- 
vent ; prime ministers arc to be found 
only among successful antliors. Thiers, 
the editor of the National and the 
historian of the llevoliition ; Ouizot, 
the profound •professor of history; 
Villemain, the eloquent annalist of 
French literature ; r/amartinc, the 
popular traveller, poet, and historian, 
liavc been the alternate prime 
sters of Franco since the revorution of 
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1830. Even the great name of Na- 
poleon cannot save liis nojihcw from 
the irksomeness of bending to the 
same necessLt}^ lie namod Thiers 
his prime minister at the time of the 
Boulogne misadventure, he is caress- 
ing him now in the salons of the 
Elyscc Bourbon. Successful authors 
thus in Franco are surrounded with 
a halo, aAd exposed to iuHiieuces, of 
which in this country we cannot form 
a conception.^ They unite in their per- 
sons the fame of Air Fox and tlie lustre 
of Sir Walter Scott : often the political 
power of Mr Fift with the celebrity of 
J..or(i Byron. A\' hot her such a con- 
centration is fa\onrabIo eiiher to their 
present utility or lasting fame, ami 
wliether the best school to train au- 
thors to bo the iii'^tnictors of tin* 
world is to be found in that which 
exj)Osesthem to the combined inlluencc 
of its greatest temptations- are ques- 
tions on which it is not necessary now 
to enter, but on which posiority ^^iII 
probably have no dilliculty in coming 
to a conclusion. 

But while we fully admit that IIicm* 
extraordinary cireuinsianecs, nujiaral- 
ieled in the past history of the world, 
go far to extenuate the blame which 
must be thrown on the French writers 
for their extraordinary vanity, they 
will not entirely exeailj»ate thani. 
Ordinary men may w'rll bo earrieil 
a^ray by sneh adventitious and Halter- 
ing marks of their pow er : but we can- 
not aceofit such an excuse from the 
first men of the age. — men of lloi 
clearest Intel I itI, anil the greatest ac- 
quisitions — wliose genin.s i.s to eharni, 
whose wdsdorii is to instruct the world 
through every siieceeding age. If tin* 
teachers of men are not to be above 
the follies ami weaknesses whieh are. 
general and ridiculous in those of 
interior capacity, wdiere are w^e to 
look for such an exemption? It i.^ a 
poor excuse for the oviTW'eening va- 
nity of a Byron, a Ooetlio, a Lamar- 
tine, or a rhateaubriand, that a similar 
iveakness i.s to be hmiid in a Madame 
fi'.lsi or A Mademoiselle ('erito, in the 
first cantatrice or most admired balle- 
rina of the flay. Wcfall know that 
tlif^ professors of these clianriing arts 
an* too often intoxicated by the ap- 
idsiiise which they meet with ; w<* 
vxcU'^e or overlook this weakness from 
n sjiect due to their genius and their 


sex. But we kno>v, at the same time, 
that tliere are some exciipiiona to the 
general frailty ; and in one enchanting 
jiorformcr, our admiration for talents 
of the very highe.st order is enhanced 
by rcs])ec‘t for the simplicity of cha- 
racter .and geiiorosily of disposition 
with which they areaccomjianied. We 
might desiderate in the men who aspire 
to direct the thoughts of the world, 
and have received from nature talents 
e«iual tt» the task, the iimiireeli'd single- 
ness of heart, and sterling go al sense, 
w liicli w e admire, not less than her ad- 
mirable powers, in Mademoiselle Jenny 
[ Jml. 

The faults, or ratlier frailties, v\o 
have allmled to. arc. in an especial 
manner c.onsjiimious in t wo of the mo.st 
ri‘uiarkable w liters of France of the 
pre.sinit cimfnry — Lamartine and 
< 'hateaubi iand. 'riii*re is .-ome excuse 
for the vanity of tlie.^i* illnsli ioiis men. 
'fhey liavi* Iwitli ai'qnired an enduring 
fame — their names are known all over 
the world, and will eonlimie to lie so 
wliile the Frem h language is spoken 
(Ml the earth : ami the> liavi' both, by 
their lih'rarv tahmts, been el(‘\;ited to 
])o.<itions f.ir beyond the rank in so- 
ciety to wliieh lliey were born, and 
which miglit well make an ordinary 
head reij from the giddy preeipiics 
with w liichil is^iirnMimhal. (Miateaii- 
brbnid powiMfully aided in crush- 
ing Napoleon ill ISI l, when Kiirope 
in afm< >iirronn.Ie(l Paris; with 
<ii\\ more Ikmumii :il)le constancy he 
r«*-.i<t(‘d iiim in l.soi, when, in the 
pleiiilmh? of his power, he executed 
the Duke d'Kiighieu. lie became 
ambas.-ador to London for the Resto- 
ration — mmister (»f foielgn alfairs, and 
n»presentative of France at the (’mi- 
gn^-s of Veromi. lie it was who ju’o- 
jeeted ami carried into exceiilion tln^ 
French invasion of the Peniifsiila in 
lHi?:i, the only successful expedition of 
the Restoratimi. Lainarriiie's eareiM', 
if briefer, has been still more dazzling. 
II" aided largidy in tin! movement 
which ovi'rthrew Loui.s Philippe ; by the 
force of his '•^enins In* obtained the mas- 
tery of the movi'inent, “struggled with 
deniocraey when it W’as stroiig(‘.st, and 
riileii it wlien it was wildest and had 
the glory, by his single coinage ami 
energy, of saving tlie characKa* of the 
revolution from bloodshed, ami c.(»er- 
e.ing the Red Bepublieans in the very 
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tumult of their victory. He has since 
lalleii from power, Icssfronitiny known 
deliiuiiicncics imputed to him, than 
from the inherent lieklencss of the 
I'jviich jjeople, and the impossibility 
of their submittin;^, for any leii^tii of 
time, to the lead of a single individual. 
The autobiogra|jhy of two such men 
cannot be other than interesting and 
instruetivi; in tlie higlje>t degree: and 
if we sec in them mncli whieli w<- in 
Kiighiiid caniKit alttjgeilicr umler- 
staiid, and which we are accustomed 
to stigniati.-e with the einjiliatic epi- 
tlK‘1 ‘■French/’ (here i"- niucli also 
In tliein ^^hic!l cafidner iiiii^t re-peci. 
and an spirit admire. 

'J’hi* great tiling which characterise'^: 
thi*'a‘ inenmirs, and is snflicient to re- 
d‘'cm a midtitnde of vanities ami frail- 
li< is Hjc elevated and chivalrous 
si>iril ill wliirli they arc (<)ni]M)scd. 
Jn this nspret they are a lelU*. we 
fear, of the <»Idcn tiim* : a n*uuiant of 
tho-e anci'Mit days which Mv Hurko 
has so clo‘iiii*nlly dc.-criijcil in his ]>or- 
traii oi‘ ]\Iarie Antoinette. That 1*^ 
tin' spirit which p<M’vadi‘rt tin* l)r«*a>tsof 
tl * illu.-jtrioiH men ; and tlicn for-- it 
]-■ that sve n“'P«‘et them, and forgive or 
forg'‘t uiaiiN wcakiies>es whicli would 
otlicr\vi‘-e be insupportalilcMii their an- 
lok'iogrMjihiv’s. It Uastiirit, liowe\t*r, 
more akin to :v former era than tin* 
pre*-ent ; to tin* ag»* wliicli ]>r«)dnc\;tl 
the crn^adc.-, more tlian that which 
gave birth to railways: to the ilaysi*!’ 
tonifiiw of Ihmillon, rat I kt than those 
which laised a nionnnient to Air Hud- 
son. >Ve an* b^ no means oonvimed, 
hoire\er, that it is not the more likeh 
to be enduring in the future wgos ol’ 
the worhl : at least wo a# sm-e it will 
b(‘ so, if the s;niguine anticii>atii>iis 
ev(‘rvwherc fonneii, Iiy the apo-tlcs 
of liie movement of the future im- 
proveim nt of the .s])orie?, are ilesliiied 
in any degree to be r«*alised. 

Although, however, the hearts of 
< 'hateanbriand and liainarline are 
stamped w ith the iinjires'' of eliivalry. 
and the )>vincipal charm of tlndr writ- 
ings i.s 4»wing to its generous spirit, 
yet we should err greatly if we ima- 
gin.\l that (hoy liiive not shared in the 
inlluenceaoftheagc in which they lived, 
.and become largely imbiuMl with the 
more p*)pnlar and equalising notions 
W’hic.li have siirung up in Kuro]ic dur- 
ing the la.^t centuvy. They could not 


have attained the 7>o/iV/caZ power which 
the}' liave both wichlcd if they had 
not done so ; fur u(i man, be his 
genius what it may, will ever awpiirc 
a practical lead among men unless his 
opinions coincide in the main with 
those of the majority by wliom he is 
fciirrounded. Chateaubriand’s earlic.st 
w'ork, WTitten ill J^oiidoii in ITOo—thc 
Kssni llisforUpic — is, ill Mriith, ra- 
ther of a rejmblicaii and sceptical ten- 
dency : and it wa^ not till he had 
irav(*lled in America, and inhaled a 
nobler spirit amid the .solitnde.s of na- 
ture, iliat the better parts of his nature 
regained their asecndii ncy, and his 
fame wa^ e''tabli>lie<l on an imjicii.sli- 
able foundation by the publication of 
Ai'tht (t and tlio (Ji'niti tju 

f '/irisiluttMtir, Throngliont hisw liole 
career, the iiilliience «if his early liberal 
]>i inciph‘S remained coiis]>icuous : al- 
iieit a riivali-l, he was the steady sup- 
]»orter of tlie freetlom of the press and 
the exteiUNioii of the electi\e sulfragc: 
ami he kept aloof from the government 
of LoiUn I'hilippe less from aversion 
to the semi-revolutiunary spirit in 
which it was cradlt‘d, than trom an 
IioiKturable lidclitx to m^^fortuno and 
Imrror at the :-eln<h corrupt multitude 
by which it was soon surrounded. 
lJ.iniartiiU‘'s ropiddican principles arc 
Uiiiwisally known: albeit descended 

a imble family. ,aml largely imbued 
wiili feud;d feeiings. he aided in ihe 
n-\oli wlii« ii overturned the throne 

l*hilip]»e in February ami 
acijuired la>ting rciio vn by the (‘our- 
:mc with wliicli he combated the san- 
guiiiarv spirit oftiie Kcd Itepuhlioaiis, 
w hen miuislor of foivign atfairs. llotli 
arc cliiialroiis in heart and feeling, 
rathm* than ojiinioiw ; and they thus 
exhibit curious and insrnictive in ■ 
>tances of the fusions of the moving 
\irinciple of the oUleu time with the 
ivloas of the i»rf seiit, and of the m:in- 
ner in which tin*, trm* spirit of nohiliiy, 
fht'fjttfuhit ss oj' it //*, can accoivnioti.oc 
it.self lo ihc varying ciivum<(aiic(> of 
<i.iciery. and lloat. from it> bmoant 
tendency, on the surfuce of ilie most 
feiid stream of "ub^equent solfish- 
ues.s. • 

In two w’ork> recently published by 
].iainartinc, f.(s (^onfitU nrvs and /iV- 
certain passages in his auto- 
biograjihy are given, 'rhclirst recounts 
the reminiscences of his iiitaney uiul 
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cliildhood; the second, a love-story 
ill his twentieth year. Both arc dis- 
tinguished by the peculiarities, in re- 
spect of excellences and defects, which 
appear in his other Writings. On the 
one hand >ve have an ardent imagina- 
tion, gi*cat beauty of language, a gene- 
rous heart — the true spirit of poetry — 
and uncommon pictorial powers. On 
the other, an almost entire ignorance 
of human nature, extraordinary va- 
nity, and that susceptibility of mind 
which is more nearly allied to the 
feminine than the masculine character. 
Not but that Lamartine possesses 
groat energy and courage: his con- 
duct, during the revolution of 1848, 
demonstrates that ho possesses these 
finalities in a ver}’ liigh degree ; but 
that the ardour of his feelings leads 
him to act and think like women, from 
their impulse rather than tlui sober 
dictates of reason. lie is a devout 
optimist, and firm believer in the in- 
nocence of human nature, and indeli- 
nite perfectibility of mankind, under 
the influence of republican institu- 
tions. Like all other fanatics, he is 
’wholly inaccessible to the force of 
reason, and altogether beyond the 
reach of facts, how strong or convin- 
cing soever. Accordingly, he remains 
to this hour entirely convinced of the 
perfectibility of mankind, ultliougli be 
has recounted, with equal truth and 
force, that it was almost entirely owing 
to his own courage and energy tiiat 
the revolution was prevented, in its 
very outset, from degenerating into 
bloodshed and massacre ; and a tho- 
rougli believer in the ultimate sway 
of ])acific institutions, although he 
owns that, dcsjiite all his zOcU and 
e.lojpienco, the whole provisional go- 
vernment, with himself at its head, 
would on the KJtli April have been 
gnillotiiietl or thrown into the Seine, 
but for llie d(;termination and fidelity 
of three battalions of the (Janie Mohile, 
whom Changarnier volunteered to 
arrange in all the windows and ave- 
nues of the Hotel de Villc, wdien 
assailed by a column of thirty thou- 
sand furious revolutionists. 

Chateaubriand is ml^re a man of 
the world than Lamartine. He has 
]ia.s?ccl through a life of greater vicis- 
situdes, and been much more fre- 
quently .firoaglit into contact with 
men in all ranks and gradations of 


society. He is not less chivalrous 
than liamartinc, but more practical ; 
his style is less pictorial bnt more 
statesmanlike. The French ofall sliades 
of political opinion agree in placing 
him at the head of the writers of the 
last age. This high position, how- 
ever, is owing rather to the detached 
passages tlian the gcni'ral tenor of Ins 
writings, for their average style is 
hardly equal to such an encomium. 
He is not less vain than I^amartine, 
and still more egotistical — a defect 
which, as alrcatly iioticcil, lie shares 
w’ith nearly all the writers of autobio- 
graphy in France, but which appears 
peculiarly extraordinary and lament- 
able in a man of such talents and 
acqiiiremi‘nts. His life aboinuh'il 
with strange and romantic ailven- 
tures, and its vicLssitiules would have 
furnished a ri«*li field for biography 
even to a w riter of less imaginalive 
]iow'ers. 

lie w as born on the 4th September 
1768 — the same yearwilli Naiiolcnn — 
at an old melancholy chateau on the, 
coast of Brittany, w'ashed by the, waves 
nf the Atlantic ocean. His mother, 
like those of aImo,'^t all other eminent 
men roconled in liistory, was a very 
remarkable woman, gifted with a 
prodigious memory and an anient 
imagination — qualities wdiich she 
transmitted in a very high degree to 
her son. His family was very an- 
cient, ginng back to the year 
but, till illu.slrated by Francois Bene, 
w'ho has nndered it immortal, the 
Chateaubriands lived in uiiobtrnsi\e 
privacy on t heir j^atcrnal acres. Aft er 
receiving the nnliments of education 
at home, to was sent jit the age of 
seventeen into tlie army ; but the 
llcvolntion having soon after brokmi 
out, and his regiment revolted, he 
quitted the service and ranu* to Ihiris, 
where lie w'itncssoil tlie horrors *»f 
the stornuiig of the Tuilcries on tlie 
10th of August, and the massacre in 
the prisons bn 2d S(*ptcmber. Many 
of his nearest relations — in particular 
liis sister-in-Iaw', Madame de (dni- 
teanbriand, and sister, Madame Bo- 
zambo — were oxeented along willi 
Maleshcrbes, shortly before tlie fall 
of Uobespierre. Obliged now to fly 
to Kngland, lie lived for .some years In 
London in extreme poverty, support- 
ing iiimself by bis jien. It W'as there 
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lie Avrotc Ills earliest and least credi- 
table Avork, the Essai IJistorique. 
Tired of such an obscure and mono- 
tonous life, hovixvcr, he set out for 
America, Avith the Quixotic design of 
discoA'cring by land journey the 
North-Avest passage, lie failed in 
that attempt, for Avhich, indeed, he 
had no adequate means; but he dined 
Avith AVashington, and in the solitudes 
of the Far West imbibed many of 
the noblest ideas, and found the su!)- 
jects of scA'cral of the tincst descrip- 
tions, Avhicli hfive since adorned his 
Avorks. Finding that there was uo- 
tliing to be done in the Avay of dis- 
coA'cry in America, he returned to 
Fiiigland. Afterwards lie Avent to 
l*aris, and there composed his greatest 
Avorks, Atuta ct Rciui and the (iinie 
ibi f 7/m*//V/w/’vwe, Avliicli soon acquired 
a colossal reputation, and raised tlic 
author to the highest pinnacle of lite- 
rary fame. 

Xapolcon, Avhoso piercing eye dis- 
cerned talent Avherever it Avaa to bo 
found, iioAA* selected him for the pub« 
lie service in the diplomalic line. Jfo 
gives the follow ing interesting account 
4)f the fir.'st and only intervicAV he had 
Avith that extraordinary man, in the 
saloon of his brother Jaicicn : — 

‘‘ 1 was ill the gallery Avheii Napoleon 
tMitered ; liis appearance S'truck me with 
an agreeable gnrprise. 1 l;;ul ne\er i>re- 
viouhly seen him hut at a distance, ill's 
siiiile Avas .sweet and oncouriigiiig ; his 
eye hoaiitifiil, especially from the AA’ay in 
Avhieli it was over-ihadowed by the eye- 
brows. lie had no charlatanism in his 
louks, nothing uifeeted or theatrical in his 
manner. The (itnie <iu ('hristianiitiin'y 
Avhicli at that time ircis inakui<j a yn’at 
*dtaf of T/eiVv, had produced its effect on 
Napoleon. A vivid imagination animated 
his ctdd policy ; he AA'oiild not have been 
what he Avas if the Muse had not been 
there ; reason in him Avorked out the 
ideas of a poet. All great men arc coin- 
poscii of two natures— for they must be 
at once capable of inspiration and action, 
— the one conceives, the other executes. 

“ Buonaparte suav me, and knew me I 
know not hoAv. When he moved towards 
me, it was not known whom he sought. 
The croAvd opened ; every one hoped the 
First (Jonsul would stop to couverso with 
him; Ids air showed that he was irritated 
at these mistakes. 1 retired behind those 


around me; Buonaparte suddenly raised 
his yoifec, and called out, “ Monsieur de 
Chateaubriand.” 1 then remained alone in 
front; for the croAvd iustautly retired, and 
re-formed in a circle around us. Buona- 
parte addressed me with simplicity, with- 
out questions, {ireamble, or compliment.'^, 
lie began speaking about Bgypt and the 
Arabs, a.s if I had been Ids intimate 
friend, and^he had only resumed a con- 
versation already commenced hetAvixt ns. 
^ I AA'us always struck,' said he, ‘ when I 
saw the Scheiks fall on their knees iii 
the desert, turn towards the ca.st, and 
touch the sand AA'ith their foreheads. 
What is that unknoAvii thing Avhich they 
adore in the east V Speedily then pas.s- 
iiig to another idea, lie said, ^ Christianity! 
the [detdotjues Avibhed to reduce it to ii 
system of astronomy ! Suppose it Avere 
so, do they .‘•npposc they Avould render 
Cljn.stianity little? Were Chri-btianity 
only ail allegory of the moA’Cincnt of the 
spheres, the geometry of the star.-*, tlie 
fn'fs wonhl liavc little to say : 
de.'^pitc themselves, they have left suffi- 
cient grandeur to Vlvjnme^ * 

‘‘Buonapaite immediately AvithdreAA'. 
Like Job in the night, 1 felt as if a spirit 
liad pasbcd before me; tlie hairs of my 
flesh stood up. I did not know it.s conn- 
tviiance ; but i heard its Aoioe like a little 
Avhisper. 

5ly days have been an nninterrnpted 
.succe.s.^'ion of A'isions. Hell and heaA'en 
continually haA»e opened !in«ler my feet, or 
over my head, without my havinghad time 
to sound their depths, (»r Avithstand their 
dazzling. 1 liave met once, and once 
only, on the shores of the two Avorlds, the 
man of the lust age, and the man of the 
ncAV — Wabhiiigtoii and Napoleon — I con- 
verbOil a feAv moments Avilh eacli — both 
sent me back to solitude — the first by a 
kiinl Avibh, the .seeond by an execrable 
crime. 

I remarked that, in moving through 
the crowd, Buonaparte cast on me looks 
more steady aiui penetrating than he had 
done before he addresMul me. 1 followed 
him Avitli my cye^. 

‘ Who 5» that eroat man A\h.o r.'no'^ not 
For coiiljaiirations?’‘'f— (Vol. iv. 1 18-J'21.) 

This passage conveys a just idea of 
Chatoaiibriaiurs Memoirs : liis eleva- 
tion id’ mind, his ardent imagination, 
his deplorable vanity. In justice to 
so eminent a \paii, hoAvever, avc tran- 
scribe a passage in Avliich the noble- 
ness of his character appears hi its 
true lustre, untarnished by the AA’^eak- 


* Alluding to the name l^Ivfame, given by the King of Prussia, D’Alembert, aii^ 
Diderot, ill their correspondences, to the Cliristian religion. 

+ Dante. 
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masses which so often disfigure the cha- 
racter of men of genius. We allude to 
his courageous throwing down the 
gauntlet to Napoleon, on occasion of 
the murder of the Duke d’Enghien : — 

Two days before tlie fatal ‘iOtli March, 
I dressed myself, before taking leave of 
Buonaparte, on my way to the Valais, 
to which I had received a diplomatic mis- 
sion; I had not scon him since the time 
when he had spoken to me at the Tuile- 
ries. The gallery where the reception 
W'JLS going on was full ; he was accom- 
panied hy M(irat and his ai(le-<2o-(‘amp. 
When he approached me, 1 was struck 
with an alteration in his coiintcunnce : 
hid cheeks were fallen in, of a livid htie; 
his eyes stern; his colour pale; his air 
sombre and terrible. 'riu; attraction 
wbicli had formerly drawn me t4>\var*U 
him was at an end ; instead of awaiting, 
1 lied lii.s apjn-<farli. He cast a look to- 
wards me, as if he ‘*ouglit to lecoirni'^c m<‘, 
moved a few :deps towards me. turned, 
and disappeared, lletnrnod to the Hotel 
cle France, 1 said to .‘several of my fnciids, 

' Something strange, A\liich 1 do not know, 
must have liappeacd: Ihionaparte could 
not have c-hanged to such a degree nnle.-'« 
lit! had been ill.* Two days after, at 
clcv'eii in the forenoon, 1 beanl a njan «Ty 
in the streets- * Sentence of the military 
commission convoked at Vincenne'^, whicli 
has coiideiiitic<l to the pain of 
Louis Aiitoino Henri do Honrbou, born 
2d .August 177*2 at Chaiitilly.’ That cry 
fell on mo like a clap of thunder: it 
cliutiged my life as it (diaiiged tliat of Na- 
poleon. 1 rcturncil home, and said to’ 
Madaiiiu do L'liateanbriaiid — * The Huko 
d’Eiighion lias jn t ls:eii .shot.' 1 .-at 
down to a table and began t'» ^vriro my 
rC'ignatimi — Matiame do Cliateunliriaiid 
mailo no oppo.sitioii : she li.id a great deal 
of courage. Slie wn- fully aw.iis* of my 
danger: the trial of .Moreau and Hoorges 
('adoudal was going on : the lion bad 
tasted blood : it was not the moment to 
irritate him.”- (Vol. iv. 2211 - 2 * 211 .) 

After ihi-^ honournblo step, whicli 
hfipi»ily ]):isse(l wiiliout hunling to 
< ‘biitcaubriaiid's liciiig shot, he tra- 
velled to the East, where lie visiteil 
(1 recce, Coiistiintiiiojde, the Holy 
Land, and Egypt, and collected the 
luatcrials which have foriiu'd two of 
bis most celebrated works, IMtinhuire 
r/ Jrrm^4/em^ and Martyrs. He 
returned to France, but tlid not ap{)ear 
in public life till the AUie.s conqiierfjd 
Tavis iu IS 1 4, where he composed with 
Extraordinary rapidity his famous 
Jjainphlet entitled Hnonftpnrte and the 
Utonrhons^ which had so powerful an 


effect in bringing about the Kestora- 
tion. The royalists were now in 
power, and Chateaubriand was too 
important a man to be overlooked. In 
1S21 he was sent as ambassador to 
London, the scone of his former 
ponnry and siifforiiig ; in 1823 he was 
iniulc Alinister of Foreign Affairs, and 
in that capacity projected, and success- 
fully carried through, the ex])cditioii 
to Spain which reseated Fenlinaiid on 
the throne of liis ancestors; and ho 
was afterwards the plenipotoiitirny of 
Franco at the congress of Verona in 
1821. He was too liberal a man to be 
employed by tlie administration of 
(•harles X., but he exliibiiod an hon- 
ourable constancy to iiiisfnrtime cm 
occasion of the Kovolutioii «)f 1 8;U). He 
was olfe.red the ])ortlolio of Foreign 
Affairs if he would abstain lioni oppo- 
sition ; but he refused the jiroposaL 
made a last noble and cbupiont speech 
in favour of his dethroned M)veri;ign in 
the Chamber of Peers; and, willidraNN - 
iiig into privacy, lived in retin*nieiit, 
engageil in liierary’ pursuits, and in the 
eonipo.<Hiti()u or revi>iiig of liis niiiner- 
oiis piiblioatituis, till his death, which 
occurred in »fnnc 1848. 

Sm li a life of eneh a man cannot be 
other Hiaii inf (‘resting, Ibr it unites 
the greiit(‘st po>sible ningc and vaii('f\ 
(»r events with the relleiUions of a 
mind of gn'al y>o^^er, ardent im.igin i- 
titui, and extensive o.rmlilion. Hi-- 
ant'ihiograpby*, or d'()olr< 

Tumhe^ as it is c:dh‘d, was ;ie«*ord- 
ingly looked for \Ailh great inte- 
rest, which has not Inam sensihly 
diminished hy the revolution of ISIS, 
which has hnmglit a now set of poli- 
tical actors on the stage. i^)llr. 
voIuiiK's only have hitherto Ihmui ]mb- 
lislied, but the v.M. may speedily In; 
looked for, now that the military 
government of Frinct! Louis Napoleon 
has terminal(!d that of anarchy in 
France. The three first volumes cer- 
tainly disappointed us: chielly from 
the perpetual and offensive vanity 
wliich they exhibited, and the nimi- 
lier of details, many of them of a 
puerile or trifling character, whieli 
they contained. The fourth volume, 
howev(*r, from which the ])reeedifig 
extracts have been taken, exhibits 
Chateanbriand, in many places, in liis 
original vigour ; and if tlie succeeding 
ones are of the same stamp, we pi’o- 
po.se to return to them. . 
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‘‘ You must surely be tired by this 
time, m.Vani, of this lou^- winded 
yarn of mine V” said the commander of 
the (JloMcoslcr to the elder of his fair 
listeners, next eveninj^ they met with 
the evident ex]K*ctation of iieariiig 
further ; but after all, this must be 
dull w<*rk for you at ju’esent, so 1 
daresay you are amused with any- 
tJjin*^ by way of a eliange. 

“ ^Vell, one morning when 

‘Westwood and I went on d(;ek, it was 
a stark staring calm ; as dead as a 
mill- pond, save for the long winding 
heave that socin<*d to come miles up 
out of the stale bine, water, and get 
tired with tin* journey — from the 
horizon to ns in one laz)' coil, and on 
every sale, just serving to jerk the 
wheel a spoke liaek and forward, with 
nobody at it. The very bits t)f 
])nmpkin ]iaring ami fat whieli the 
cook had thrown overboard the night 
Indore, lay >till alongside, with an 
oily track oozing r<»und about them 
fnnu the ‘slush,'’*' — the sails hang- 
ing from th(! yards, up aud down, 
liki‘ clot lies oil a screen — ami when 
you looked o\er the side away IVmn 
the sun, yon saw your own face, like 
a lidlow's that had been long drowned, 
petM-iiur back at you as it were roiiml 
the keel — in fact, thei’e you scarce 
knew where the watiT was, Soinc- 
liow or other the sliip kejit sheering 
I'ouml, by little and little, till, although 
one. had tdioseii a sliady spot, all of a 
sudden the blazing sun cam<* right 
into his eyes ; or the single streak of 
w hite* cloud laying behind you, to star- 
Inuird, a w hile after stuck itself bel\>rc 
^tmr fai'.e from the very opposite 
quarter — you fancying, too, you had 
your eyt* the whole, time on the same 
bit of water. Being lost in a wood 
or a fog was nothing to it, especially 
W'irli the. Sim at noon drawn up right 
overhead, so that you couldirt look 
aloft, aud staring down into the sea 
out of a ])i>ol of bright light ; “ like 
one trenieiidously keen little eye,” as 
some of the paksengers said, “ ex- 


amining a big blind ono,’" “ Why,’' 
put in one of the writers,” “ 1 fear 
he w ants to take tlie f/iotc out of his 
brotlier'.s eye, — this vessel, that is to 
say ! *’ “ ilang it, 1 hope not !” said 

Winterton, rather alarmcil. “ lie 
promi.ses wdl to do it, then,” said 
another young civilian, “ but I w ish 
hcM take the bvtnn out of his own, 
first— ha, Sm^’theV” II(>wever, few 
men luno the .spirit lo laugh at little 
in a calm near the Line, Srnythc 
gave no mure than a.sickh grin, wdiilc 
Westwood hniked the clergyman vi'ry 
pn»]>»*rly. 

• Biuli passengers and crew', all of ii.*. 
that could >w hn, gave wistful looks now 
and then alongside at the water, hot 
a- it seemed, for a bathe *, just Moating 
up. as it were, with the mere huge 
size of it, under a dazzle of light, aiid 
so bine ami <imnd!i yon eoiihriit see a 
liair'sbreadlli Indow’; while, a bit off, 
the face of it, and the very air, ap- 
peared to dance aud <]uiver like little 
streams of gla.ss. However, all 
thought- of bathing W'Civ put out of 
yi’ur head when you saw the black 
three- c(»vm.‘red atfair, wdtli a rake aft, 
somewhat like the end of a scythe, that 
went .steering slowly round us ; tlu*n 
cruising hither and thither, till its 
infcnial liorn was a< dry a.s the deck ; 
aud at times driving .-traight off, as if 
it ran in a groove through the level 
surface, when b.u'k ngain it came 
fnmi the other side, creeping lazily 
t<»w’anl.s u^. till it sank with a light. 
////, and a circle or tw(» on the blue 
water. 'I'he hook and chain w'crc 
hanging uj) and down over the taff rail, 
with the piece of rank pork looking 
green in the shadow near the rudder, 
where you road the Avhite lignr<*s o! 
her draught as plain a.- in thu k ; but 
the shark, a lifreen-fect customer, it 
he w’as ail incli, w'as t»>o know ing to 
have touelieil it, “ Tity he's gone, 
C’ollins,” sai«t Ford to mo, after we 
had wntc.Iied him at last out of sight : 
“ wasn't there any plan of catching 
him, 1 wonder ! Now avo shall have a 


Cook’s grease. 
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bathe though, at any rate.” “ Gone?” 
said I, “ he won’t leave us in a huiTy, 
if we don’t leave him “ Poh, lufin I ” 
said Ford, “ I tell you he’s tired out 
and gone away !” Five minutes after. 
Ford was leaning over the quarter, 
and wiping his face, while he fanned 
himself with his straw-liat, which fell 
out of his liand into the water. J Ic had 
got over into the mizen-chaiiis to 
throw a line round it, when he gave a 
loud shriek, and jumped in-board 
again. Two or three ftithoms of 
green came up from the keel, balan> 
cing on a juiir of broad fins under 
Ford’s hat, and a big round snout 
touched it ; then a dozen feet of white 
belly gleamed in the w^ater, the hat 
gave a gulp as it was drawn down, 
and a few small air-bells rose to the 
tO]). ‘‘ lie prefers some flavours to 

otiiers you sec, Ford,’' said I. ’Tis 
the second hat Fve seen you lose : I 
hope your head won’t be in the third; 
but you mariners, you see ,*' how- 

ever Fonl had bolted to his cabin. 
On turning round 1 perceived Miss 
Ifyde with the (jeneral’s lady under 
the awning on the other side, where 
the old lady leant against a cushion, 
with her hands crossed, and her bon- 
net-strings loose — though a strapping 
raw-boned Irishwoman she was — 
and kept ]Miss Hyde’s maid fanning 
her from behind w^ith a large feather 
punkah. The old lady had started at 
Ford’s cry, and gave a look round at 
me, half tierce and half order- wise, as 
if she expected to know what was the 
matter at once. “ Only luy friend 
Jost his hat, ma’am,” said I, stepping 
forward. These cadets arc so tay- 
gious, my dear!” said she to the 
young lady, falling back again with- 
out the least other notice of me. 
•“ They plague the life of me, but the 
brigadier can’t drill them as he would 
if this were a troop-ship — I wish he 
could, for the sake of the profession ! 
— now, my dear, d//o kape out of the 
s-liun!” However I stuck where I 
was, fancying I caught the slightest 
bit of an arch twinkle in the corner of 
the young lady’s eye, though she 
didn’t look at me. H'Kccp going, 
can’t ye!” said the old lady crossly 
to the maid. “ No, ma’am, indeed !” 
said the girl, glancing over to her 
yonng mistress, I’m ready to drop !” 
“ Send up papa’s kitmagar, then, 
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Wilkins,” said Miss Hyde; and the 
girl went off toward the gallery stair, 
muttering she hoped she didn’t come 
— here to be— made a black Indian 
slave of— at least to an old” — the re- 
mainder being lost in the stair. As I 
leant on the rail-netting, behind the 
old lady, I happened to tread on her 
fat png-dog’s tail, whereupon the ugly 
Iwutc made its teeth meet witlioiit 
further notice in the small of my leg, 
alter which it gave a yelp, and ran 
beneath the chairs. “ What’s that, 
Die?” exclaimed its mistress: “good 
hiveus ! is that same griffin here yet, 
my dear ! Hadn’t he ay ven the spirit to 
take a hint? — 1 say, was it you hurt 
Dianny, young man?” “ (ili, dear ! 
no, ma’am, not for the world!” said 
I, looking at my trousers, hard as 
the thing was tc stand, but thinking to 
smooth her over, though Iwas’nt quite 
up to the old Irishwoman, it turned 
out. “Ha! ha! so she bit you?” 
said she, with a flash of her hawk’s- 
eye, and leaning back again coolly: 
“ If he’d only kicked ]>oor Die for 
it under my chair, now, I’d have 
forgiven him; but he hadn’t ayvoii 
the heart at the time to drop her a 
cui-se, — and I thinking all the while, 
too, bj" the hike of his eye, he was 
from the county Clare ! My heart 
w^arms to the county Clare always, 
because, although I’m not Frish my- 
self, you know, Fd once a scho()lfeIlow 
was born ia it — without counting all 
my relations ! Oli, the smooth spal- 
peen!” continued she, liardcr than 
before, glancing at me as 1 looked all 
abroad from one to the other ; — “ lis- 
ten, niver you let that fellow siiake to 

you, my dear! he’s too Jhit 

here I walked quietly off, to put tlie 
poop’s length betwixt me and tlie 
talking old vixen, cursing her and her 
dog both, quite enough to have pleased 
her Irish fancy. 

/)n the quarterdeck, the Judge and 
the General seemed to enjoy the heat 
and quiet, sitting with their feet up 
before the round-house, and smoking 
their long red-twisted hookalis, w^liile 
they watclied the wreaths of smoke go 
whirling straight up from the bowls to 
the awning, and listened to the faint 
bubble of it through tlie water in tlu? 
bottles, just dropping a word now and 
then to each other. A tall thin “ na- 
tive” servant, with long sooty hair 
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lian^nng from his snow-wbitc turban, 
stood behind the Judge's chair, bolt 
upright, with Ids arras folded, and 
twice as solemn as Sir Charles him- 
self : you saw a stern-window shining 
far abaft, through one of the round- 
house doors, and the fat old fellow of 
a consumah* busy laying the cloth for 
tiffin, while the sole breath of air 
there was came out of therc-away. 

Suddenly eight bells struck, and 
every one seemed glad of something 
new ; the Judge’s conmmah came out 
salaaming to say tiffin was ready ; 
the cuddy i)asscngers went below for 
winc-aiid-water and biscuit ; and the 
men were at dinner. There being 
nothing to take care of on deck, and 
the heat of course getting greater, not 
a soul staid up but myself; but 1 pre- 
ferred at the inoment lighting a 
cheroot, and going np aft to sec clear 
of the awnings. The cockatoo had 
be(m left on the poop-rail, with his 
silver chain hitched round one of the 
inizen back-stays, where it shifted 
from one leg to the otlier, hooked 
itself np the back-stay as far as it 
could go, then hurried down again, 
and mused a bit, as wise as Solomon, 
—then screamed out at the top of its 
voice — “ Tip — tip — pr-r-retly cacka 
— tip-poo — cok-ka — whcc-ycw-cw- 
ew!” fniishiug by a whistle of tri- 
mijpli tit to liavc split one’s cars, or 
brmiglit a gale of wind — though not 
on account of skill in its books, at any 
rate. -Vgain it look to swinging 
fluietly head-down, at a furious rate, 
and then slewed upright to plume its 
feathers, and shake the pink tuft on 
its head. No sooner had I got np tiie 
stair, however, than, to luy perfect 
tlelight, I saw Violet Hyde was still 
sitting aft, and the old Trishwoinan 
gone ; so I stepped to the talVrail at 
on(‘c, and, for something to bo about, 
I hauled up the shark-hook from 
:!.st(.Tn. Tlio moment I caught 
eye, the young lady smiled — by waj' 
of making up, no doubt, ffir the old 
one. “ Jlow ven/ lonely it is !” said 
she, rising and looking out; “ the 
ship almost seems deserted, except by 
ns ! ” “By Jove! I almost wish it 
’\\cre,'’ tliought 1. “A dead calm, 
imuhim,” T said, “ and likely to hold 
—the under-swell’s gone quite down, 
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and a haze growing.” “ Are we sure 
to leave this spot then?” asked 
she, with a slight look of anxiety. 
“ Never fear it, ma’am,’' said T ; “ as 
soon as the l\aze melts again, we’re 
near a breeze 1 assure you — only, by 
the length of the calm and the licit 
together, not to speak of our being so 
far to east’ard, I’m afraid we mayn’t 
get rid of it without a gale at the end 
to match.” “ Indeed V” said Mis& 
Hyde. The fact was, Westwood and 
I had been keeping a log, and calcu- 
lated just now we were somewhere to 
south-eastAvard of Ascension ; Avhcrc- 
as, by the captain ami mate’s reckon- 
ing, she Avas much farther to west. 
“ 1 never tlionght the sea could ap- 
pear so aAvfiil,” said slic, as if to licr- 
self— “ much more than in a storm.’' 
“ AVhy, madam,” said I, “ you 
haven’t exactly seen one this voyage 
— one needs to be close-hauled oiV the 
(’ape. for that.'’ Somehow or other, 
in speaking to htr^ by this time I for- 
got entirely about keeping np tlic 
sham cadet, and slipped into my oavii 
AA'fiy again ; so all at once I felt her 
tAvo dark-blue eyes looking at me 
curiously. “ IIoav ! — why,” exclaimed 
she suddenly, and then laughing, 
3^011 seem to knoAV all about it ! — 
AAiiy, you speak — have you been stu- 
dying sea allairs so thoroughly, sir, 
Avith your friend, Avho — but 1 do tldnk, 
noAV, one can scarcely trust to AAhat 
you haA'C said*?*’ “Well — why — 
well,” said I, fiddling with the sliark- 
hook, “ J don't kiiOAv Iioav it is, but J 
feel as if I must liave been at sea 
some time or other before ; — ^a'ou 
wouldn’t suppose it, ma’am, but Avhon- 
ever 1 Jix my eyes on a particular 
rope, r seem almost to know the name 
of it!'’ “And its w.sr, too?” asked 
she, merrily. “ I shouldn't Avonder!” 
said 1 ; “ perliaps I was horn at sea, 
yon know, ma’am ?” and T guA’C a side- 
look to notice Iioav .she took it. “ Ah I 
perhap.^i !’' said .Miss Hyde, laughing; 
“but do yon knoAV one sometimes 
fancies those things ; and now J think 
of it^sir, I CA'cn iinaginod for a moment 
T had seen yowrAv//’ before !'’ “Oh,” 
said I, “that 4 iouldu'tbcthecasc; I’m 
sure, ^for my part, I .should recollect 
clear enough if I'd seen — a — a ladif 
anywhere! 1 think 3 m said something 


East-liidian steAvaril. 
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of the kind, ma\im, that night of the scoiningly, round its keen little eyes ; 
last squall — about the water and the then, witli a lluttcr and a hoj), the 
clouds, ma'am, you remember V” The steward’s pet Mina-bird came down, 
young lady looked a^vay, though a no- . and lighted just under the cockatoo, 
tion seemed to flash through her mind. “Ha!” said I, laughing, “it's only 
“Yes,” said she, “ tluit terrible rain— Parson Barnacle!” as the men called 

you were ” “ AVashed into the loo- him — a sooty little creature scarce big* 

scuppers,” said T, iiidiirercutly, for T gcr than a blackbird, with a white 
didn’t want her to suspect it was I spot on eacli wing, and a curious pair 
that had kissed her hand in the dark of natural glasses on his head, which 
as I earned her in. “I hope Sir they kept in the forecastle and taught 
Charles and yourself go! in safe, all sorts of “jaw,” till they swore he 
madam?” However, she was watehing could have put the ship about, took 
tlie water alongside, and suddenly she kindly to tar, and hunted the cock- 
exclaimed — “ Dear ! what a pretty roaches like a cat. No doubt he was 
little lish !’’ “ By heavens !” said I. glad to meet his countryman the 
seeing the creature with its sharp nose cockatoo, but 'Pippoo stuck up Ids 
ami blue bars, as it glanced about near crest, swelled his chops, and J(;oked 
the surface, and then swam in below dreadfully frightened ; while the Miua- 
Iho ship's bilge again, “ that’s one of bird* cocked his head on one si<le, 
the old villain’s jnlots — he’s lying right gave a knowing wink as it Avere, 
across our keel! I wish 1 could catch i hough all the time as grave with his 
that shark!" The pork was of no use spectacles as a real parson. “ How's 
for such an old sea-lawyer, and 1 cast her head?’’ croaked he, in a A'tucc lilo^ 
ii Avistfiil eye on the Trishwomau's fat a quarter-master’s, “ blowing hard !’’ 
pug-dog stvotchod asleep on her shawl “ Damn Captiug Brown !" and hop])efl 
by the buhvark ; she ivas far goiu* in nearer to the poor cockatoo, w liocuiiM 
tlu‘ family Acay, and, thought 1, “Ju-M stand it no longer, but hookcal himself 
take that in a trico.'” T even laid out up the backstay as fast as i)0>sible, out. 
?:omc marline ironi a stern- lock(*r, and of sight, the chain running with liim : 
noticed liow neatly one coidd pa<s the and just as I sw'ung myself clear of the 
hook uudtu' her belly round to tin; aAvniug to run aloft for a catch of it, 
tail, and seize her so snugly on, out tlew' Parson Barnacle to the. end of 
niuz/lcd and all; but it Avas no go, the crojaek-yard, Avhile the cockatoo 
AAith the, devil to jray afterwards. Ail gave a tlap that lo<»sed the kitmagai’s 
oFa sudden I heard .somebody hawking i>d)berly hitch, and sent him down with 
and spitting aboAc the awning forwMiti, Jijs Avings sjvn'ad on the. ^vatcr. At 
iiearAA'here the cockatoo kept still try- another time it Avouldn’t have co.^t nn; 
Ing to master his own name. “l1ic a thought to go head-foremost after 
Yankee, for a thousand !’’ thought f, him, AA'^hen I iieard his young mistres^t 
“is Daniel tr>dng to walk along the exclaiming, “Oh, poor dear Tippoo 
spankej’-booni !" Next, some one ^ung avIII be drowned !” but recollecting our 
out, “ Hal-loo-oo'oo I’’ as if tliero Avas liungry green friend on the other side, 
a tomaliaAAd? over him, ready to st»lit I jumped doAvn for the end of a ro)>e 
his brain, Aliss Hyde looked alarmed, to .slip myself quietly alongside with. 
AAhen the Scotch mate, as I thought. However, at tlie very moment, Tom 
ri^ared, “ vSlinx^r my to]).s’l.s !‘* then it the mau-o’-AA^ar’s man happening to 
Avas a sailur hailing griilHy, “ Bloody come up from the fore-hat cliAvay to 
Captiug Brown — bh»ody ( 'apting tMpw something overboard, and seeing 
Biwn, damn your — CaptingBrowoi!” hiRss Hyde’s cockatoo, off AA^em bis 
“ Somebody drunk aloft !” thought T, shoes and jacket at onec, and I heard 
Avalking forw'ard to see: Avlieii a funny tin; splash as he struck the water. I 
little black head peeped round* the had scarce time to think, cither, before 
awning, with a yellow nose as shaip ,ns I suav M ick O’Hooncy’s red head slioot 
a marlinspike, and reiC spectacles, up on deck, and hoard him sing out, 

' Hinu-hmlf or Oraklc ; a frequent i)et in liomcAvard-bound East Indiamcn, and 
^ini'ular for its inimetio faculty; but impudent, and, from educational disadvantage.^, 
u»-t particularly .select in iU expressions : appearance as described by the 
lieu tenant. 
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‘‘ Man overboard, be the powers, boys! 
Folly niy la(I(»r ! HiirrooL'’ and over 
he sprang. “ Here’s di]),” said another, 
and in halt’ a nunnte every man that 
could swim was llonnilering in the 
tniioolh water alongside, or his head 
showing as it came up, — pitching the 
coek.Uoo to each other, and all ready 
to oil joy their bathe : though, for niy 
part, 1 made but one syiring to the 
ship's starboard (jiiarter, to use tlie 
only chance of saving the thoughtless 
fellows from a bloody fate to some of 
Ihein. 1 knew the shark would be 
cautions at iirst, on such a siuldeu to- 
do, and J had marked his whereabouts 
while the men wore all well toward the 
bons; and -‘hang it!” thought I, 
oceing tiie old woman's fat piig in my 
way, ‘•Dianny, or die-all ; 1 bear no 
malice, but \oii must go for il, iny 
beauty I” As C|iiick as thought, 1 made 
one turn of marline', round her nose, 
look oil’ tlic )K)rk, and lashe<l her fast 
on ti» flu* hnok all standing, in spite of 
her s<iueaks ; then rwNtod the holy's 
shawl round the chain brra blind to it, 
and lliingthe wliole righi over the lar- 
board quarler, where I guessed the old 
fellow' would be slewing ronml astern 
to liave a lookout before he went lairly 
ill cliasi*. I watched the line sink 
slowly with the weight over the gun- 
w ale jbr half a ininuti', afraid to let him 
-ee my liead, and trembling for fear 1 
should hoar a ci y I'Vuin one (d’ the men ; 
w lien jerk w out the rope clear of a be- 
laying-]‘in as In; ran oil' with his bait* 
ltt»ok a orn'clvtiirnto hook him smartly 
in the throat, and then eased oil’ again 
lill the ‘M’leets*’ brought liim up with 
i ‘‘ surge/’ tit to have parted the lino, 
h:!d it not lu'en good new threc-ineh 
: o]}e. — Ihougli, as it w as, the big liidia- 
uian would soon have sheerc<l stern- 
round to the force «)f it, if he’d only 
pulled fair. The young lady stood 
noticingwhat 1 ilid, iirst in a perplexed 
sort of way, and then w’ith no sinali 
surprise, csi>ecially when the shark 
gave every now' and llien a lievoor tug, 
iih he took a sweep astern ; by this 
time, however, everybody w'as on deck 
in a crowd, the passengers all in a 
(lurry, and half of the men scrambling 
lip from alongside to tail on to the 
lin(‘, and run him out of water. So 
aw ay they w ont wdth it full speed to- 
w ards the bows, as soon as the ladies 
were out of the w^ay — fragging two or 


three cadets back foremost, head over 
heels, down tin; poop stair— lill, in 
spite of his tugging, the .shark’s round 
snout showed over the lalVra'd, with 
the mouth w'Uc ojicn under his chin, 
as it w'ere, and one row of teeth laid Hat 
behind another, like a comb-maker’s 
shop. A running bow line passt'd round 
his handsome waisi, then another pull, 
and over he came on the poo)*, flouii- 
tlcring fourteen feet long, and tlouriKsli- 
ing his tail for romn, till the car)a*ntor 
chopped il across, in a lucky moment, 
with hi;? axe. 

All hands gathered round tlie^hark 
to see him cut up, w hicli was as good 
a play to them, bccalined a.s w'e 
were; wlnn, tif my no small dismay, 

1 luuird Mrs Ibigadicr J>r:id/s loud 
voice asking whci*e her dog was ; and 
the Jirigaiiicr himself, wlio seemed 
more, afraid of his wife than anybody 
else, kepi poking about widi his reil- 
fa<ed Engli>U bmler to find the ani- 
mal. “ For godsake/ said he, in a 
half whi-pt‘r, twenty limes over, 
‘‘haven't ye >ecn .AIr> Brady's dog, 
any of ye y— she'll loiil tlie .ship inside 
out for it, captain, if we ilon’t soon 
aso her mind!’' However, I knew' 
only Mi-^s Ifyde was aware who 
caught tlie shark, and as sln‘. didn't 
appear to have told, wliy of course i 
k‘'pl all fast, myself. Here’s a 
'baccy-box I'’ sung luit the big old 
boatswain, standing astride over tlu- 
fail, while the cook and his black mate 
ri])peil aw ay from the tail up. “ Haml 
if ])lea.<o, sir,” ."aid ‘ugly’ 
Harry, “it's miiie’s, Mr lJurton I *’ 
Harry gave il a w ipe on his knee, and 
coolly bit a ijuiil off tlie end of his 
lost jiigtail. "J'lie lu'xt thing was 
Ford'.'' hat, wiiich no one claimed, so 
black Sambo clapped it on liis w'oolly 
head. ‘‘ What’s that yon'vo g«)t there 
now, Sambo?" said the boatswain, 
‘MHit with it, my lad I’’ “Holly!’’ 
chncklcil the nigger, rolling the whites 
id’ his eyes and grinning like mad : 

oh sar, inissor llartoii ! dis ’ere 
shark riglar navligator ! I 'dare to 
yon, sar, um got chr'oineti*r aboard! 
Oh gniii ! berry much fink dis you 
ow'u lost silber4icklcr, misser Harton ! ” 
“Bless me, f^o it h, my lad.”’ said 
the boatsw'nin, as the black handed 
him a silver >vatch as big as a turnip, 
and he looked at the cook, who was, 
busy fumbling with his knife. “ Sony 
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as you was taxed with it, doctor!”** 
said he, doubtfully, — “ well Tin blow- 
ed, though ! — it only goes an hour and 
a-lialf, — and here it’s a-ticking yet!” 
Here a burst of laughter went round, 
and somebody sung out, “ Maybe the 
ould pawn-broking Judas of a shark 
winded it up, hisself, jist to mark 
the time o’ his ‘ goin* otf the hooks’!” 
“I say, doctor!” liailed another, 
“ too bloody bad, an’t it though, to 
cut up //c/* w/zefc/” “Ila! ha! ha!” 
cried the cadets and w’riters, looking 
at the Scotch surgeon, “ d’ye hear 
that, doctor? I wouldn’t stand it! 
They say 3’ou ain't particular in Kdin- 
bro’, though ! Seme rum mistakes 
happened tliere, eh, doctor?” The 
Scotchman got into a passion at this, 
being the worst cut tlicy could give 
any fellow from a country w'here they 
were lainous for kindred and body- 
snatching at once — but all of a sudden 
there was a ‘‘ llulloo ! Shiver my 
taw’sels ! What’s this ? Let’s sec ! ” 
and the w'hole poopful of us w’crc 
shoving together, and jumping on each 
other’s shoulders to have a lo(»k. 
“Well, w’e-ell!” said the old boat- 
swain, as he peered curiously into 
the mess of shark’s bowels — “ I’ll be 

d d !” “ The likes 0’ that now ! ” 

croaked the old sailmaker, lifting up 
hio two hands, tan’t lucky, Mr Hur- 
ton 1 ” “ My eye ! them’s not young 

j> 7 zf// 7 w, anyhow!” said one of the 
men. “ What’s t’ou think they bo, 
innii,” said the north-country Chips, 
“ but litter 0’ young blind poops? an’ 
here’s t’ ou’d im, see, as deed's mutton! 
Hang him, but soino nil’s got aii’ 
liaitcd t’ hook wi't, there’s iioii’t else 
ill’s guts!” The wdiolc poop was 
one roar of laughing, wlicii Mrs 
Jh ady’s pug was found delivered of 
four pups, inside the shark, since she 
went overboard, and two of ’em alive ; 
the news 1*1111 fore and aft in a moment. 

Took short she’s been. Jack!” said 
one. “lieats tJic profit Joncy!” 

[ say, ’mate, them whelps is burn 
twice over. Blessed if my Sal at 
homo, now, w^ouldn’t give a year’s 
’lotment for one on ’em!” “Poor 
devil!” said one of th^. writers, “she 
must have been sadly in w'ant of a 
lying-ill hospital !” “ Look out, 

all hands of ye!” cried some one, 
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“ there’s the old girl herself coining 
on deck! sharp’s the word!” And 
away wc scuttled right and left, some 
aloft, and some down one poop- ladder, 
as Mrs Brady, with the Brigailier 
and his butler after her, came fuming 
up the other. The black made one 
spring over the quarter as soon as he 
saw her; but the Irish topman, IMiek, 
slipped his foot amongst the shark’s 
blood, and rolled on his back, wliile 
the old bo’sun made stand in the 
thick of it behind. “ 8azc the villains, 
I charge ye, Brigadier!” screamed 
Mrs Brady, though he and his man- 
servant only kept dodging the boat- 
swain rouml a sort of a quagmire of 
blood and grease, while the old vixen 
caught Mick by his red hair and 
whiskers. “Wliere’s my dog, ye 
murdering spalpeen ? ’’ said she, pant- 
ing for breath, “ what have 3*0 done 
with inyDianii}', 3*cmonsther? Spake, 

or I’ll ” “J 3 o the holy claven 

thousand, yer lad3'ship!” said Mick, 
“ an’ it’s lout did }’C think she wor ! 
isn’t there of ’em back ! AVliispcr ! 
•3'cr ladyship's riv’rence, — she's laid in, 

poor cra3qhiire, an’ ” ! you 

Irish thief!’’ roared Mrs Prady, hit- 
ting him a slap as he tried to rise, 
that sent him down again, “ is it that 

3H)u’d say to ” “ No, tilin’,” suftg 

out Mick, rubbing his car, and guard- 
ing w ith one arm, — “ rest her sowl ! 
but I’m iimycint ! Av that ’ll plase, 
mini, och an’ I'll s\v«‘ar she died a 

vargin ” Tng came b<»tli Mrs 

Bradj^’s hands through his hair, while 
the butler caught a kick in the stomacli 
from M’u^k’s foot. “ Miirtlicr ! ” 
gasped the poor fellow', “ sure an’ I 
(lull’ know she was ay ven a faym’lo ; 
bad luck t’ye, ’mates, give uz a hand. 
Ocii, an’ is this the road 3'e Ihrato a 
connthrynian, mini?” “ J/c your 
countryman! ye bogtrottin’ wretch 
ye!” screamed the old fiiiy, her 
brogue getting w'orse the more she 
heated, — “ take timt!—{\o\\\ rise, if yi* 
dare!”^ “Paix thin, yor l:idyshi|> 
dfirliii’,” said 0 ‘lIooucy, grinning in 
spite of Ills hard usage, “ I toiild a lie, 
— och, lave some 0’ me hair! — mur- 

Ihcr intirely ! I’m ” All the time 

none of us could stir for sheer laugh- 
ing, but seeing poor Mick like to fare 
hard with the old vixen, who w'as 
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near as big as liimscir, and as strong 
as a horse, I wliispercd to the men to 
run round and let go the poop awn- 
ing— so down it came, with a few 
buckets of water in it, over the five 
of tliem; and you just saw Mrs 
Brady’s sharp elbow through the can- 
vass, lifted for the next slap, when 
we had her all fast, struggling like a 
cat in a bag, while O^Hooncy and the 

boatswain crept out below. “ D d 

breeze that w'e’ve Inul!” said the 
bo’siiu, shaking himself on the fore- 
castle. “ Couldn’t ye’ve bowsed over 
on llie old jade's pitticuts, MickV” 
said one of his shipmates, and cap- 
sized her all standing?'’ “Sorra fiit 
you’d stir, yourself, ’mate,” said he, 
wiping his face, “ wid such a shay 
grinnydeer ! she’d manhandle ye as 
asy’h twurl a mop !” 

After all this you may suppose 
one didn’t Aveary oven of the calm. 
As soon as the decks were clear, most 
of us took tea on the poop, for fear of 
meeting the Brigadier’s lady below'-, 
every one holding his cup ready for a 
start, llollock the plautci*, who had 
slept and swung in his cot half the 
day, was like to split his sides wdien 
he heard the story: by the >vay, 1 
believe both the little pups lived and 
throve on goats’ milk, and the men 
called one of them ‘Young Jonah,’ 
though he had so much of the terrier 
that the old lady disowned liim. It 
w as quite dark, and cool for a night 
near the Line, though not a ripple 
stirred, and I staid after the rest to 
smoke a cigiir, stopping every now 
and tlieii near the aftermost bull’s- 
eye. tliat shone through the deck, 
and Ihiiikiiig of Lota. “By Jove!” 
thought 1, “ she hasn’t said a word of 
it. Think of having a secret, almost, 
with her!" After all, though, I felt 
well enough I might as soon hope for 
the Emperor of China’s daughter as 
for such a creature, unless something 
w'Oiiderfully strange fell out : deuccdly 
in love as I was, I w’asn’t puppy 
enough to fancy I’d ever succeed by 
mere talk; “but here’s for a bold 
heart and a w'oathcivcyc ! ” 1 thought ; 
“ and if these can do it, I will!" said 
I aloud, wdicii some one clapped mo 
on the shoulder. “Well, Tom, arc 
you there?” said I, thinking it was 
AVestwood. “Why,” answ'ered old 
Bollock, laughing, “.not so far wrong, 
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my boy, — but as it’s thirty years 
since any one called me so, I thought 
you wei'Cy for a moment I— meditating, 
eh ? ” “ Only a cigar before bed-time 
— will you have one, sir?” “Ah — 
well,” said the planter, “I’ll take a 
light, at least — queer life this, eh? 
Shouldn’t know this was water, now 
— more like train-oil ! Looks juntjUsh 
a little under the stars yonder.” 

“ Xothing but tlie haze come down,’’ 
said I; “’tis clear enough {iloft,thoiig 1 i, 
— look out for squalls ere long !'’ 
“As your friend Ford would h ave it,” — 
said llollock ; “ but how a lad of your 
spirit can manage to stand this so 
well, I can’t think!” “Deyvilisl! 
dull, sir!” said I, with a lazy drawl, 

“ but can’t be helped, 3-011 know.” 

“ Come, come, now, don’t mend it by 
copying poor Winterton,” chuckled 
Bollock; “3^on’rcno fool, Collins, so 
don’t pretend to be. I say thougli, 
Collins my boy,” continued he, rather 
gravely, “ there is one really soft 
piece I begin to notice in you lately — 
I.fear you’re falling in love with that 
girl!” “ /, sir!” said I; “dear me! 
w hat makes you — ” “ My dear boy,” 
w-ent on the kind-hearted old fellow-, 
“I take an interest in you; no lad 
of your stuff practises all this tom- 
foolery without something under it, 
and I see you’ve some serious meaning 
or other. Did you know her before ? ” 
“ Oh — wdiy — not exactly,” I dropped 
out, taken rather short. “I see, 1 
sec!” he w-ent on; “but I tell you 
wiint, Collins, a cadet can do nothing 
madder tliau many at first landing; 
she had better be a cold-hearted flirt, 
after all — though, God knows, no man 
can say what that does but one that’s 
— ^felt it ! I — mean I knew — a young 
fellow that went out as ambitious as 
3-0U can be, and be — " Here the 
planter’s voice shook a little, and he 
stopi>ed, puffing at his cheroot till the 
short end of it just lighted up his hook 
nose and part of his big wdiitc whiskers 
ill the dark, only yon saw his eye 
glistening too. “Devil take it!” 
thought I, “ wlio’d have expected the 
old boy to be so sharp, though,” 
“ AVell but, CPbllins,” said he at last, 
“just you enter heart and soul into 
your profession ; I’d stake my life you’ll 
rise, who knows how far — get your 
captain’s pay even, then you may think 
of it— that is, if she—” “ Why,” sud 
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I, “ d’yo suppdse the Judge would — ” 

Judge exclaimed Mr Bollock, 
“when — ^worso and worse! weren’t 
we talking of pretty little Kate For- 
tescuG? My de.ar boy, yon don’t 
intend to say yon mean Miss Hyde I 
I left tJiat to your first officer, as tliey 
call him I — ^why, that young girl will 
be tlie beauty of Calcutta.” At this 
I fancied some one else gave a whistle 
near us. “ Of course, sir,” said I, 
raising my voice, “yon didn’t suppose 
me such a fool.” In fact. Miss For- 
toscue had never entered my head at 
all. Something strange about t/ou^ 
Collins!” said the planter, a little 
shortly; “you puzzle mo, I must 
say.” As we turned to go below, I 
heard somebody walk down the poop- 
ladder, and then the mate’s voice 
sung out from the binnacle to “ stnkc 
eight bells ! ” 

The calm was as dead as ever next 
morning, and, if possible, hotter than 
before — ^not a rope changed aloft, nor 
a cloth ill the sails moved ; but it w as 
pretty hazy round ns, which niadetlu^ 
ivater a sort of pale old-bollle blue, 
that sickened you to look at ; and a 
Jong dipping and drawling h(»avc gra- 
dually got up as if there w ere blankets 
on it; the ship, of course, shifting 
round and round again slowly, like a 
dog going to lie down, and the helm 
getting eveiy now and then a sudden 
jolt. Near "noon it cleared up .with a 
blaze of light, as it were; the sole 
difference at first being, that wiiat 
looked like melting letid before, now 
turned into so manj^ huge bright slicets 
of tin, every bend of it as good as 
tlashing up "thousands of needles in 
your eyes. A good deal surprised wo 
ivere, how'ever, shortly after, to find 
thei*c was a sail in siglit, another 
square-riggod vessel, seemingly stand- 
ing up on the horizon six or seven miles 
off. Being end on to us at the time, 
though every glass in the ship w^as 
brought to bear on her, ’twas hard to 
say what she was ; then she and we 
went bobbing and going up aufl down 
wdth a long round heave between tis, 
slowly enough, but always at cross 
purposes, like tw’o fellcfiVfl see-sawing 
on a plank over a dyke. When she 
was up, we were down, and we just 
caught siglit of licr royal, no bigger 
•than a guU on the w'ater ; yerk went 
our nidder, and next time she seemed 
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to have vanished out of the glasses 
altogether, till we walked round to the 
other side, and made her out again 
under the awning on the opposite 
beam. At length she lifted broad to 
us for a moment or two, showing a 
long pale sort of hull with a red streak, 
apparently without ports, and brig- 
rigged, though the space betwixt her 
two masts was curious for that kind 
of craft. “ Wonderful light-sparred 
for her size that brig, sir,” said the 
third officer, dropping his glass. “Ay, 
so she is, ^fr Small,” replied Captain 
Williamson: “what would you call 
her, thenV you’ve tisgood knowledge 
of craft as any man, Mr Small, I 
think.’' “ AVhy,” said the old mate, 
screwing his eye harder for a long look, 
“Fd say she’s — not a cruiser, Ca]»- 
tin Williamson — no, nor a (Troenock 
Indyiniiii — nor a — “Oh!'’ said 
Finch, “some African timbercr or 
other, 1 daresay, Small.” “ Well, Mr 
Finch,” said the third mate, handing 
him the glass, “ mayhap you’ll ju.sl 
say your.«ielf, sir.” “No, no, jMr 
Small,” said the captain ; “ I'd tmst to 
you as soon as any man. sir, in a 
matter of the kind.” “ Why, the hull 
of her ’s won(h*rful Yankee-like, sir,” 
said Small again; “I'm thinking 
tb^'y'vc been and itf/mnr.d her out of a 

schooner — and a d d batl Job of it, 

sir! Blt'ss us! what a lean-heaflc(l 
pair o’ taiips’Is, too, — as Jiigh as (air 
fore one, sir.'’ .Suddenly the old nniK^ 
gave his thigh a slap, and laid down 
his glass on the ca])stan : “ J.*or(], 
sir!” said he, “that’s the thing ; s1n*'s 
noBiing more nor less but. a »Jnhn 
Crapeau, C’aptain Williamson!” “ I 
darc.say you’re right, l^lr Small,” said 
the .skipjier, taking the glass; “just, 
so, — ay, ay, — I thought it myself! "• 
“Pity ohl Nap’s boxcul up yonder 
them, sir,” said the. lirst officer, rub- 
bing Ills iiands and pointing to east- 
ivartl, wdiere he thouglit St Ilolena 
was; “why, sir, wo should have tin* 
peppering of the Frencliman; I don’t 
suppose we’d need to care though she 
were twice the size — and what’s 
more, we W'ant fresh water before 
seeing the Cape, sir !” “ Well,” said 
the old skipper, Jaughing, “that is the 
worst of it, Finch I As for spirit, 
you’ve as much as any man, Mr 
Finely and I do think we’d knowr how 
to take the weather-hand of him — eli?” 
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^‘ril be bound we should!” said 
Finch, laughing too. As for the 
Frenchman, both Westwood and I 
had made him out by ids rig at once, 
thanks to man-o’-war practice; but 
we smiled to each other at tlie notion 
of making a prize of Monsieur, under 
Finch’s management, with not a gun 
that could have been used for lialf a 
day, and everything else at sixes and 
sevens. 

Ill a little while it was proposed 
amongst the cadets, hot as the calm 
was, to make a party to go and see 
th(! French vessel. Fonl of course* 
was at the head of it. Wiiitorton 
thought they would no doubt have 
plenty of chauipagiK; on board, and 
some others, who could row, wanted 
to try their hamis. Accordingly the 
eaj)iain\s gdg w'as got ready, a sort of 
jnvning rigged over it, and two or 
three of Iheiii got in ; when oitc, who 
W’as Miss Fortescnc’s cousin, per- 
suaded her to join, if Mr Ilollock 
w’ould come. Then the Tlrigadior, 1 »eing 
rather a goodhuraour(*d man, said he 
should like to face the FroiicJi (»nce 
more, aiul Daniel Snout shoved liim- 
self^n wdthout asking by your leav(‘. 
tlno of the men was sent to take 
charge ; and as there was room still, 
1 was just going to jump in too, for 
the amusement of it, Avlien ^Irs llrady 
hurried to the tatlVail w ith her parasol 
up, and said, if the Hrigadier went, 
ftlie should go as well, — in laet, the 
old w'oman's jealousy id' licr rib was 
always laughably plain. “ Hang it ! 
llieii,’’ thought 1, catch me putting 
myself in the same boat with Jur ! 
tli(j same ship is enough, in all con- 
science ! ” So away they w^ere low- 
ered oft’ the davits, and began pulling 
in tolerable style fur the brig, a couple 
of hours’ good w ork fur such hands at 
mid-day, smooth w^ater as it w'as. 
“ Now^, geuilcnum, ” said the first 
ofticer briskly, as w’o looked after 
them clipping over the Jong bright 
blue heave — “ now', gentlemen, and 
ladies also, if they please, we ’ll have 
another party as soon as the men get 
their dinner — give these gentlemen a 
full hour’s law, w'c’ll overhaul them. 
Sec the larboard quarter-boat clear. 
tJacobs.” It was just the least pos- 
sible hazy again behind the brig in 
the distance, ami as the Judge stood 
talking to his daughter on the poop, I 
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heard her say, “ Is the other vessel 
not coming nearer already, papaV 
See how much more distinct its sails 
arc this moment — there! — one al- 
most observes the wdiite canvass!” 
“ Pooh, Lota child ! ” answ'crcd Sir 
Charles, “that cannot be— ’tis per- 
fectly calm, don’t you kiiowV” In 
fact, however, Lota sliow'ed a sailor’s 
eye for air, and I was noticing it my- 
self ; but it wuis only the air made it 
look so. “ Ah ! now,” exclaimed she 
again, “ ’tis as distant as ever ! That 
must have been the light : ” besides, 
the brig had been lifting on a wide 
swell. “ 1 beg i»ardon, Sir Charles,” 
said the mate, corning np and taking 
ofl' his cap, “ but might T use the free- 
dom — perhaps yourself arid Miss 
ITyde w'ould like to visit the French^ 
brig?” The rludge looked at his" 
daughter as much as to ask if she 
w’ould Like it. “ Oh yes ! so much ! ” 
exclaimed she, her bright eyes spark- 
ling, “ shall w^c ? ” “ No, "the douce I 
Not //” said Sir Charles: “I shall 
take my sie^ita. Quite safe, sir — eh?” 
•• Oh, quite safe, Sir Charles ! ” said 
riiK’li. dead calm, sir — I'll take 
the utmost cart* you may be sure. 
Sir Charles — si': safe as the deck, sir!” 
“Oh, very wtH,” replied the Judge, 
and he W’silked tlowui to set* after hi^ 
tiffin. 'Die young lady wtiS going 
tlowui the quirrtcr-gallery stair, wduul 
J caught my upporluuity to say — “i 
hoj)e you’ll t'xcuse it, ISliss Hyde, 
ma’am — but T do trust you ’ll not risk 
going ill the boat so far. Just now I " 
Half a minute after T spoke, slie 
turned round, and looked at me with 
a curious sort of exprt*ssion in Jier 
charming lace, w'hicli I couldn’t make 
out, — wdiether it was mischievous, 
whether it w'as pettish, or whether 
"twas inquisitive. “ Dear me ! ” said 
she, “why— do yon — ” “The 
weather might change,’’ 1 said, look- 
ing round about, “ and J shonldiri 
wonder if it did — or a swell niiglit 
get np — or — ” “ I must say, Mr — 

Sfr (.'olliiis,” said she, laughing 
slightly, “ you are very gloomy iii 
anticipating — almost timorous, I de- 
clare I I w'otfder how" you came to 
be so w’cathcr-wdse ! But W’hy did 
you not advise — poor Mrs Brady, 
now'?” I couldn’t see her face as 
she spoke, but the tone of the last? 
w'ords made me feel I’d have given 
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Avorlds to look round and see what it 
was like at the moment. “ Perhaps, 
ma’am,” said I, “ you may remember 
the raw?” “Well, wc shall sec, 
sir ! ” replied she, glancing up with a 
bright sparkle in her eye for an in- 
stant, but only toward the end of the 
spanker-boom, as it were ; and then 
tripping down the stair. 

I kept watching the gig i)ull slowly 
toward the brig in the distance, and 
the cutter making ready on our quar- 
ter, till the men were in, with Jacobs 
amongst them ; where tlicy sat wait- 
ing in 110 small glee for the mate and 
his party, who came up a few minutes 
after : and I was just beginning t«) 
hope that Violet Hyde had taken my 
advice, when she and another young 
lady came out of the round-house, 
dressed for the trip, and the captain 
gallantly handed them in. “ My 
compliments to the rrcncli skipper, 
Mr Finch,” said the captain, laugh- 
ing, “ and if he an’t better engaged, 
happy to see him to dinner at two 
bells * in the dog-watch, wc ’ll make 
it ! ” “ Ay, ay, sir,” said Finch. 

“Now then I — all ready?” “Smythe’s 
coming yet,” said a “ writer.” “ Wc 
can’t wait any longer for him,” re- 
plied the mate ; “ case away the 
falls, handsomely, on deck ! ” “Stop,” 
said I, “ I’ll go, then ! ” “ Too late, 
young gentleman, ” answered the 
mate, sharply, “ you ’ll cant ns 
gunnel up, sir ! — lower away, there !” 
Ilowever, J caught hold of a rope and 
let myself down the side, time enough 
to jump lightly into her stern-sheets 
the moment they touched the water. 
The officer stared at me as he took 
the yokclincs to steer, but he said 
nothing, and the boat shoved off; 
while Miss Ilydc’s blue eyes only 
opened out, as it were, for an instant, 
at seeing me drop in so uncere- 
moniously ; and lier companion 
laughed. “ I shouldn’t have sup- 
posed you so nimble, Mr Collins ! ” 
said the writer, looking at me through 
his eye-glass. “ Oh,” said I, “Ford 
and I have practised climbing a good 
deal lately.” “Hal ha!” said the 
civilian, “shouldn’t be%urpriscd, now, 
if your friend were to take the navi- 
gation out of Mr Finch’s hands, some 
day 1 ” “ Bless me, yes, sir ! ” said 


Finch, with a guffaw, as lie sat hand- 
ling the lilies carelessly, and smiling 
to the ladies, with his cap over one 
car ; “ to bo sure — ^ha ! ha I ba !— it’s 
certain, Mr Beveridge ! Wouldn’t you 
take the helm here, sir ? ” to me. 
“ Oh, thank you, no, sir I ” replied I, 
modestly, “ I’m not quite so far yet — 
but we ’vc got a loan of Hamilton 
Ufoorc and Falcon^'r’s Dictionary 
from the midshipmen, and nn^an to—” 
“ No doubt you’ll teach ns a trick or 
two yet 1 ” said Finch, wutli n 
sneer. “Now, for instance,” said I 
coolly, “ aloft 3'onder, you’ve got the 
throat hitlliards jammed in the l»lock 
with a gasket, and the mizcn-topsail 
chiolinos rove wrong-side oJ* it, wlucli 
Hamilton Moore distinctly — ” “Hang 
the lubber that did it, so they are !” 
exclaimed the mate, looking through 
the spy-glass wc had with us. “ Now 
you’ve your jibs hauled down, sir,” 
continued T, “ and if a squall came on 
abeam, no doubt they'd wish to shorten 
sail from q/?, and keep her away — 
however, she would broach-lo at once, 
as Hamilton IVfoore shows must — ” 

“ You and Hamilton Moore be ; 

no fear of a squall jnst now, afc^any 
rate, ladies,” said he. “Stretchout, 
men — lot’s head upon Mr Ford and hia 
gig, yet !'’ Terribly hot it was close to 
the water, and so stifling that yon 
scarce could breathe, wdiilc the long 
glassy swell was far higher than one 
thought^it from the ship s deck ; how- 
ever, wc had an awning hoisted, and 
it refreshed one a little both to hear 
tlic water and feel it below again, as 
the cutter went sliding and rippling 
over it to long slow strokes of the 
oars ; her crew being all man-o’-war’s- 
men, that knew how to pull together 
and take it easy. The young ladies 
kept gazing rather anxiously at the 
big old Seringapatam, as she rose and 
dropped heavily on the calm, amused 
though they were at first by a sight 
of their late home turning “ gable” on 
to us, with her three masts in one, 
and a white straw hat or two watch- 
ing us from her taffrail; whereas, 
ahead, they only now and then caught 
a glimpse of the brig’s upper canvass, 
over a hot, liazy, sullen-looking sweep 
of water as deep-blue as indigo — with 
six hairy brown breasts bending be- 
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fore them to the oars, and as many 
pair of queer, rollicking, fishy sort of 
eyes fixed steadily on their bonnets, 
in a shame-faced, down-hill kind of 
way, like fellows that couldn't help it. 
In fact, I noticed a curious grin now 
and then on every one of the men’s 
faces, and a look to each other, when 
they caught sight of myself, sitting 
behind the mate as he paid oif his 
higli-fiying speeches; Jacobs, again, 
regarding me all the while out of the 
wliites of his eyes, as it were, in a 
wooden, unknowing fashion, fit to 
have made a cat laugh — seeing he 
neverinissed his mark for one moment, 
and drew back his head at every pull 
with the air of a drunk man keeping 
sight of his waistcoat buttons. By 
the time we were half-waj’, the swell 
began to get considerable, and the 
inate sbii^pcd up abaft to look for the 
gig. “ Can't see the boat yet,” said 
he; “give way there, mylads — stretch 
out and bend your backs ! there’s the 
brig I” “Ilal-lo!” exclaimed he again, 
“slie’s clued up royals and to’gal- 
lants'ls! By heavens! there go her 
tops'ls down too I Coing to bend new 
sails, though, I daresay, for it looks 
clear enough there.” “ I'he ship’s rim 
up a flag aft, sir,” said Jacobs. “The 
— so she has,” said Finch, turning 
round ; “ recall signal ! What's 

wrong? Sorry we can't dine aboard 
the French vessel this time, ladies !” 
said he — “extremely so — and the 
gridins there after all, too. J hope you 
won’t be disappointed in any great 
measure, ^liss Hyde — but if j/ou 
wished it now, IMiss, I’ll even heepon^ 
and — ” The young lady coloured a 
little at this, and turned to her com- 
panion just as 1 remembered her doing 
from the dragoon in the ball-room. 
“ Do 3 mu not think. Miss Wyiidham,” 
said she, “ we ought not to wish any 
officer of the ship should get reproved, 
perhaps, on our account?” “ Oli dear 
no,” said Miss W^Mulhara ; “ indeed, 
Mr Finch, you had better go back, if 
the captain orders you.” “ Hold on 
there with your larboard oars, you 
lubbers !” sang out Finch, biting his 
lip, aud round we went ))ulling for the 
ludiaman again ; but by this time the 
swell was becoming so heavy as to 
make it hard work, and it was soon 
rarely we could sec her at all ; for 
nothing gets up so fast as a swell, 


sometimes, near the Line ; neither one 
way nor the other, but right up and 
down, without a breath of wind, in 
huge smooth hills of water, darker 
than lead, not a speck of foam, and 
the sky hot and clear. ’Twas almost 
as if a weight had been lifted from off 
the long licaTing calm, and the whole 
round of it w'cre going up dark into 
the sky, in one weltering jumble, the 
more strange that it was quiet : sweep 
up it took the boat, and the bright 
wet oar-blades spread feathering out 
for another stroke to stead\" her, lot 
alone making way ; though that was 
nothing to the look of the ludiaman 
when we got near. She was rolling 
her big black hull round in it as help- 
less as a cask ; now one side, then the 
other, dipping gunwale to in the round 
swell that came heaping up level wdth 
her very rail, and went sheeting out 
bright "through the bulwarks again ; 
the masts jumping, clamps and boom- 
irons creaking on the yards, and every 
sail on ber shaking, as her lower yard- 
arms took it b}" turns to aim at the 
water — ^you lieard all tijc noise of it, 
the plunge of her fiat broadside, the 
plash from her scuppers, the jolts of 
her rudder, and voices on board ; and 
wet you may swear she was from stem 
to stem. “ Comfortable!” thought I ; 
“ we’ve come home too soon of a 
washing-day, and may wait at the 
door, I fear!” “ Oh dear,” exclaimed 
the three griffins, “ how' are we to 
get ill !” and the young ladies looked 
pale at the sight. The mate steered 
for her larboard quarter without say- 
ing a word, but I saw he lost coolness 
and got nervous — not at all the man 
for a hard pinch; seemingly, he meant 
to dash alongside and hook on. “ If 
you do, sir,” said I, “you’ll be 
smashed to staves and all at once 
the ship appeared almost over our 
heads, while the boat took a send in. 
I looked to Jacobs and the men, and 
they gave one long stroke ofl\ that 
seemed next heave to put a quarter of 

a mile between us. “ D d close 

shave that,” said the bowman. “ Begs 
pardon, sir^’ said Jacobs, touching 
his hat, witli his eyes still fixed past 
the mate, upon me ; “ hasn’t we better 
keep steadying off, sir, till such time 
as the swell — ” “ Hold your jaw^ 
sirrah,” growled Finch, as he looked 
ahead still more flurried ; “ there’s a 
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squall coming yonder, gentlemen, and 
if we don’t get quick aboard, we may 
lose the ship in it ! Pull round, d’ye 
hear there.” Sure enough, when we 
lifted, there was the French brig clear 
out against a sulky patch of dark-gray 
sky, growing in as it were far off be- 
hind the uneven swell, till it began to 
look pale; the Indiaman's topsails 
gave a loud flap out, too, one after the 
other, and fell to the mast again. 
Suddenly I caught the glance of Violet 
Hyde’s eyes watching me seriously as 
I sat overhauling the ludiaman for a 
notion of what to do, and I fancied 
the charming girl had somehow got 
nearer to me during tiie last minute or 
two, whether she knew it or not: at 
any rate the thought of protecting such 
a creature made all iiiy blood tingle. 
“ Never fear, ma’am,” said I, in a 
lialf whisper ; when Finch’s eye met 
mine, and he threw me a malicious 
look, sufficient to show what a devil 
the fellow would be if ever he had oc- 
casion ; ho>vevcr, lu^ gave the sign for 
the men to stretch out again, and high 
time it was, as the Indiaman’s main- 
topsail made another loud clap like a 
miiskel-shot. Still he was holding 
right for her quarter — the roll the ship 
had on her >vas fearful, and it was 
perfect madness to try it ; but few 
merchant mates have chanced to be 
boating in a Line swell, I daresay : 
when just as we came head on for her 
starboard counter, 1 took the boat’s 
tiller n sudden shove witli my foot, 
as if by accident, that sent us sheering 
hi close under her stern. The bowman 
prized his boat-hook into the rudder- 
chains, w'hcre the big hull swung 
round us on both sides like an im- 
mense wheel round its barrel, every 
steru-window' with a face watching 
us — though one stroke of the loose 
rudder would have stove us to bits, 
and the swell was each moment like 
to make the men let go, as it hove us 
up almost near enough to have caught 
a hand from the lower-deck, “ For 
godsake steady your wheel,” said I ; 
“hard a-port!” while the mate was 
singing out for a line. ^“Now, up 
you go,” said 1 to Jacobs in the hub- 
bub, “ look sharp, and send us down 
a whip and basket from the boom-cud, 
as we did once in the Pandora, you 
know!” Up the rope went Jacobs 
like u cat, hand over hand ; and five 
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minutes after, down came the “ bas- 
ket” over our heads into the boat, 
made out of a studding-sail and three 
ca])stan-bars, like a big grocer’s scale 
dangling from the spanker-boom. 
The mate proposed to go up first with 
Miss Hyde, but she hung back in 
favour of her companion ; so away 
aloft w-ciit Miss >Vyndham and ho, 
swinging across the Indiamau’s stern 
as she rolled again, with a gantline to 
stcaiiy them in— Finch holding on to 
the whip by one hand, and the other 
round the young lady, while my blood 
crept at the tlionght how it might 
have been Lota herself! As soon as it 
came down again, sh(5 looked for a 
moment from me to Jacobs, when 
Captain Williamson himself shouted 
over the taffVail, ‘‘Sharp, sharp there! 
the squall’s coming down ! she’ll be 
up in the wind ! let’s get the helm 
free !” and directly after 1 found my- 
self swinging twenty feet over the 
water with Violet Hyde, as the ship 
heeled to a puff’ that tilled the spanker, 
and rose again on a huge swell, 
gathering steerage way, while every 
bolt of canvass iii her flapped in again 
at once like thunder. I felt her 
.shudder and cling to me — there was 
one half nunute wc swung fairly clear 
of the stern, they stopped, hoisting, 
— and 1 almost thought I’d have 
Avished that same half ininnle half si 
day ; but a minute afler slie was in 
the Jiidge’.s firm.s on the pooj) ; the 
men had conli’ivcd to get the cadot.s 
on board, too, and the boat was drag- 
ging astern, Avith the line veered out, 
and her crew still in it^baling her out. 

I fixed my eyes at once, brcathlesa 
as we of the boat-party Avcrc, on the 
Aveallicr-signs and the other vessel, 
which everybody on the poop was 
looking at, as soon as we Averc safe, 
and our friends in the gig had to be 
thought of. The short top-swell was 
bogiiiuing to soften in long regular 
seas, with just air enough aloft to give 
our light sails a purchase on it, and 
put an end to the infernal clatter; 
but the vapour had gathered quicker 
than you could well fancy behind the 
brig in the distance, so that sho looked 
already a couple of miles nearer, rising 
up tAvo or three times on as many 
huge swells that shone like blue glass, 
while she steadied herself like a tight- 
rope dancer on the top of them, by a 
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studding-sail set high from each side. 
On the far horizon beyond her, you’d 
have thought there was a deep black 
ditch siuik along under the thickening 
blue liaze, as it stretclicd out past her 
to both hands, till actually the solid 
breast of it seemed to sliovc the brig 
bodily forward over the oily-like 
water, every spar and rope distinct ; 
then the fog lifted below as if the teetli 
of a saw came spitting through it, and 
we saw her bearing down toward us 
— cloud, water, and all, as it were — 
with a white heap of foam at lier 
bows. “ Brace up sharp, Mr Finch 
said the old skipper hastily, “ and 
stand over to meet her. Confound this! 
we must have these p(H)ple out of that 
brig in a trice ! we shall soon have a 
liuicli of the IJorsc l^atitudes, or my 
name’s not Bichard AVilliainson— ay, 
and bid good-bye to ’em, too, I 
think!” # 

For a (piarter of an hour or so, ac- 
cordingly, ^^e kept forging slowly 
ahead, while the brig continued to 
near us. No one spoke, almost — you 
heard the lazy swa.^h of the water 
round our fore-ehaiiis, and the still- 
ness aboard had a gloomy enough 
effect, as one injticed the top of the 
haze creep up into round vapoury 
heads U])0U the sky, ami felt it dark- 
ening aloft besides. We were scarce 
three r^uarters of a mile apart, and 
could see her sliarp black bows drip 
over the bright sheathing, as she 
rolled easily on the swell, when the 
Indiamaii suddejily lost way again, 
sheered head round, aud slap went all 
her sails from the royals dowui, as if 
she had tired a broadside. Almost the 
next moment, a long, low growl ran 
muttering aud ruuibliug hu* away 
round the horizon, from the clouds 
and back to them again, as if they 
had been some huge monster or other 
on the watch, w'ith its broad grim 
muzzle shooting quietly over us as it 
lay ; the brig dipped her gilt tigurc- 
head abeam of us, aud then showed 
her long red streak ; the swell sinking 
fast, and the wdiole sea far aud wide 
coming out from the sky as dark and 
round as the mahogany drum-head of 
the capstan. 

Bless mo, Small,” said the Cap- 
tain, “ but I hope they’ve not knocked 
a hole in my gig— ay, there they are, 
1 think, looking over the brig’s quar- 


ter; but don’t seem to have a boat 
to swim ! Get the cutter hauled along- 
side, Mr Stebbing,” continued he to 
the fourth mate, and go aboard for 
them at once— confounded bothering, 
this! Muid get my gig safe, sir, if you 
])lca3e — can ye parky-voo^ though, Mr 
Stebbing?” “Not a word, sir,” said 
the young mate, a gentlemanly, rather 
soft fellow, whom the other three all 
used to snub. “ Bless me, can't w'c 
muster a bit o’ French amongst us?” 
said the skipper: “ catch a moWA/wor 
that kiiovrs a w^ord of English like any 
other man — ’specially if they’ve a 
chance of keeping iny gig!” “ Well, 
sir,” said f, “ I’ll be happy to go with 
the ofhcer, as 1 can speak French well 
enough !” “ q'hank ye, young gentle- 
man, thank ye,” said he, “ you’ll do it 
as well as any man, Fm sure — only 
look sharp, if you please, aud bring 
my gig with you !” So down the side 
w'e bundled uito the cutter, and pulled 
straight for the brig, which had just 
hoisted French colours, not old “ three- 
])atc]ies,” of course, but the new Re- 
storation thig. 

I overhauled her well as wo got 
near, and a beautiful long schooner- 
model she was, with sharp bows, aud 
a line easy-run hull from stem to 
stern, but dreadfully dirty aud spoilt 
with top -bulwarks, as if they meant 
t«) make her look as clumsy as pos- 
sible ; while the brig-rig of her aloft, 
with the ropes hanging in bights and 
hitches, gave licr the look of a hedge- 
])arsoii oil a race-horse : at the sanns 
time, 1 counted six closed ports of a 
side, in her red streak, the exact 
breadth and colour of itself. Full of 
men, with a long gun, and schooncr- 
rigged, she could have sailed round 
the ludiaman in a light breeze, aud 
mauled her to any extent. 

They hove us a line out of the gang- 
way at once, the mate got up her side 
as she rolled gently over, and I follow'- 
ed him : the scene that met our eyes 
as soon as wc reached her deck, how'- 
cver, struck me a good deal on va- 
rious accounts. AVe couldn’t at first 
sec where Mr Rollock and his party 
might be, l9r tlio shadow of a thick 
awning after the glai*e of the water, 
and the people near the brig’s gang- 
way ; — but I saw two or three dark- 
faced, very French-like individuals, 
in broad-brimmedstraw hats aud white 
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trousers, seemingly passengers; while 
about twenty Kroomen and Negroes, 
and as many seamen with unshaven 
chins, ear-rings, and striped frocks, 
were in knots before the longboat, 
turned keel up amidships, careless 
enough, to all appearance, about ns. 
One of the passengers leant against 
the mainmast, with his arms folded 
over his broad chest, and his legs 
crossed, looking curiously at ns as we 
came up ; his dark eyes half closed, 
the shadow of his hat down to his 
black mustache, and his shirt-collar 
open, showing a scar on his hairy 
bi*cast ; one man, wdiom I marked for 
the brig's surgeon, beside him ; and 
another waiting for us near the bul- 
warks — a leathery-faced little fellow, 
with twinkling black eyes, and a sort 
of cocked hat fore-and-aft on his 
cropped head. “ Moi^ Monsieur,” 
said he, slapping his hand on his 
breast as the mate looked about him, 
oui, je suis capitaine, monsieur.” 
“ Good-day, sir;” said Stebbiug, 
“ we’ve just come aboard for our 
passengers — and the gig— sir, if you 
please.” “ Certainemeut, monsieur,” 
said the French skipper, bowing and 
taking a paper from his pocket, >vhich 
lie handed to the mates I comprind, 
sare — monsieur le capitaine d’ la 
fregatte Anglaisc, il nous demande nos 
— vat you call, — peppares^yoWk ! I 
have ’ad le honueur, messieurs, to be 
already sarch by vun off vos cruaoes — 
pour des csdaves! vous imagines ceh^ 
messieurs!” and here the ^vorthy 
Frenchman cast up his hands and 
gave a grin which seemed meant for 
innocent honor. “ Slaljs! chez le 
brigantin Louis Bourbon, Capitaine 
JeanDuprez? Non!^^ said he, talk- 
ing away like a windmill, dc Mar- 
seilles a risle de France, avee les vins 
choisis “ You mistake, mon- 

sieur,” said 1, in French; the ship is 
an Iiidiaman, and we have only come 
for our friends^ who are enjoying your 

wine, 1 daiosay, but we must ” 

Comment?” said he, staring, what^ 

monsieur? have de gotness to ” 

Here the mustacbed passenger sud- 
denly raised himself off trie mast, and 
made one stride between us to the 
bulwarks, where he looked straight 
out at the Indiamau, his aims still 
folded, then from us to the French 
master. He was a noble-looking man, 


with an eye I never saw the like of in 
any one else, ’twas so clcai*, bold, aitd 
prompt, — it actually went into you 
like a sword, and I couldn’t help fancy- 
ing him in the thick of a battle, with 
thousands of men and miles of smoke. 
“ Duprez,” said he, quickly, “ je vous 
le dis encore — debarquez ces misera- 
bles! — nous comhattrons! “ Then, 
mon ami,” said the surgeon, in a lo^v, 
cool, determined tone, stepping up* 
and laying a hand on his shoulder, 
“aussi, non a couperons les a lies dc 
VAigle^ seiilcraent! — Hush, mon ami, 
restrain this unfortunate madness of 
yours ! — e’est bien malapropos, ii 
present!” and ho whispered some- 
thing additional, on which the pas- 
senger fell back and leant against the 
main-mast as before. “ Ah ! ” said 
the French master, shaking his head, 
and giving his forehead a tap, “ le 
^auvre homme-la! *Hc has had a 
coup-de-soleil, messieurs, or rather of 
the moony you i)erceive, from sleep- 
ing in its rays! exclaimed 

he, on my explaining the matter, “i;Vst 
pos-sf6/e?— >ve suppose your boat 
intended to visit us, w hen evidently 
deterred by the excessive undulation 1 
— ^My friends, resign yoin-selvcs to a 
misfort— ” “ Great heavens ! Mr 
Stebbing,” said I, “ the boat is lostP^ 
“By George! what will the captain 
say, then ! ” replied he ; however, as 
soon as I told him the sad truth, poor 
Stebbing, being a good-hearted fellow, 
actually put his hands to his face and 
sobbed. All this time the brig’s crew 
were gabbling and kicking up a con- 
founded noise about something they 
were at witii tlic spare spars, and in 
throwing tarpaulins over the hatches; 
for it was fearfully d«ft*k, and going to 
rain heavy; the slight swell shono 
and slid, up betwixt the two vessels 
like oil, and the clouds to south-west- 
ward had gathercil up to a steep black 
bank, with round coppery heads, like 
smoke over a town on fire. “ Will 
you go down, messieurs,” said the 
Frenchman, politely, “ and taste my 
vin ” “ No, sir,” said I, “ wo 
must make haste off, or else — ^besides, 
by the way, wc couldn’t, for yoii’vo* 
got all your hatches battened down !” 
“ Liable, so they are !” exclaimed he, 
“par lionnmry gentlemen, I regret the 
occasion of— ha! ” Just before, a glar- 
ing brassy sort of touch had seemed to 
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come across the face of the immense 
cloud; and though every things far 
and ivide, was as still as death, save 
the creaking of the two ships’ yards, 
it made you think of the last trumpet’s 
mouth ! But at this moment a dazzling 
Hash leaped zig-zag out of it, running 
along from one cloud to another, while 
the huge dark mass, as it were, tore 
right up, changing and turning its in- 
side out like dust — you saw the sea far 
away under it, heaving from glassy 
blue into unnatural-like brown — when 
crash broke the thunder over our very 
heads, as if something had fallen out 
of heaven, then a long bounding roar. 
'I’he mad French passenger stood np, 
M'alkcd to the bulwarks, and looked 
out with his hand over his eyes for 
the next ; while the yOung mate and I 
tumbled down the brig’s side without 
further to do, and pulled fast for the 
ship, Avherc W'C liiRlly got aboard bc- 
ftjre there was another wild flash, an- 
other trcincudous clap, and the rain 
fell iu one clash, more like stone than 
water, on sea and docks. For half- 
au-hoiir we were rolling and soaking 
in the midst of it, the lightning hissing' 
through the rain, and showing it 
glitter; while every five minutes came 
a burst of thundor and tlKui a rattle 
fit to split one’s cars. At length, just 
as the rain began to slacken, you 
could see it lift bodily, the standing 
sheets of it drove right against our 
canvass and through the awnings, — 
wlicii we made out the French brig 
with her jib, topsails, aud booni-maiu- 
sail full, leaning over as she clove 
through it before the wind. The 
squall burst into our w'ot topsails as 
loud as the thunder, 'with a flash al- 
most like the lightning itself, taking 
us broad abeam; the ship groaned 
and shook for a minute ere gathering 
way and falling ofl’, and when she 
rose and began to go plunging through 
the black surges, no brig was to be 
seen: every man on deck let his 
breath out almost iu a scarce 
feeling as yet but it was equal to los- 
ing sight for ever of our late ship- 
mates, or the least hope of them. The 
passengers, ladies and all, crowded in 
the companion-hatch in absolute ter- 
ror, every face aghast, without think- 
ing of the rain aud spray : now and 
then the sulky crest of a bigger wave 
would bo caught sight of beyond the 
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bulwarks, as the soa rose with i(s 
gi-ccn back curling over into Avhite; 
and you’d have said the shudder ran 
down into the cabin, at thought of 
seeing one or other of the lost boat’s 
crew come weltering up from the mist 
and vanish again. I know it was of 
no use, but I held on in the weather 
mizen-rigging, and looked out to 
w'estward, ag.ainst a wild break of 
light w'hicli the setting sun made 
through the troughs of the sea ; once 
and again I could fancy 1 saw the 
boat lift keel uj), lar oft* betwixt me 
and the fierce glimmer. “ Oh, do you 
see them ? do you not sec it yet !” 
was passed u]) to me over and over, 
from one sharp-pitched voice to an- 
other ; but all 1 could answer was to 
shake my head. At last, one by one, 
they wont below ; aud after what had 
liappenetl, I must say I could easily 
•fancy what a chill, dreary-like, awful 
notion of the sea must have come for 
the lirst time on a landsman, not to 
speak of delicate yonng girls fresh 
from home : at sight of the drenched 
quarterdeck leaning bare down to 
' leeward, the sleet and spray battering 
bleak against the ronnd-lioiisc doors, 
where I had seen ^liss Hyde led sob- 
bing in, with her wet hair about her 
face ; then the ship driving oft* from 
where she bad lost them, with her 
throe strong lower-masts aslant into 
the gale, ghastly white and dripping 
— her soaked sheets of canvass blown 
gray and stilf into the rigging, and it 
strained taut as iron ; while you saw 
little of her higher than the tops, as 
the scud and the dark together closed 
aloft. Poor Miss Fortescue’s mother 
was in fits below in her berth — the 
two watches were on the yards aloft, 
w here, no eye could see them, struggling 
hard to furl and reef ; so altogether it 
was a gloomy enough moment. I 
stayed awhile on deck, wrapped in a 
pcacoat, keeping my feet and hanging 
on, and thinking how right down in 
earnest matters could turn of a sud- 
den. 1 w'asn’t remarkably thoughtful 
in these days, I daresay, but there 
did I keej), str^niiig my eyes into the 
mist to see 1 couldn’t tell what, and 
repeating over and over again to 
myself these few words out of the 
prayer-book, “ In the midst of life we 
are in death,” though scarce knowing' 
w'hat 1 said. 
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However, the Indiaman’s officers 
and crew had work enough in manag- 
ing her at present : alter a sunset 
more like the putting out of him than 
anything else, with a flaring suulf and 
a dingy sort of smoke that followed, 
the wind grew from sou’west into 
a regular long gale, that drove the 
tops of the heavy seas into the dead- 
lights astern, rising aft out of the dark 
like so many capes, Avith the snow 
drifting ofl; them over the poop. At 
midnight, it blew great guns, with a 
witness ; the ship, under storm stay- 
sails and close-reefed maintopsail, go- 
ing twelve knots or more, when, as 
both the captain and mate reckoned, 
Ave Avere near St Helena on our pre- 
'^ent course, and to haul on a Avind 
Avas as much as her spars Averc Avorth : 
her helm Avas put hard down and aa'^o 
lay to for morning, the ship ihiftiug 
off bodily to leeward Avith the Avater. 
The night Avas quite dark, the rain 
cominginsudden spits out of thcAvlnd ; 
you only heard the AACt gale sob and 
hiss through the bare rigging into her 
storm- can A^ass, Avhen the look-out men 
ahead sung out, ‘‘ Laud — land close 
to starboard !” “ Bless me, sir,” said 
the mate to the captain, ‘4t's the Hock 
— well that Ai'e did — ” “ Hard up ! 
hard up Avith the helm !” yelled the 
men again, “ it’s a nsh/j/ /” 1 ran to 
the weather main-chains and saw a 
broad black mass, as it were,, rising 
high abeam, and seeming to come out 
from the black of the night, with a 
gleam or tAvo in it Avhich they had 
taken for lights ashore in the island. 
The Scriugapatam’s wheel was put up 
already, but she hung in the gale, 
doubtful whether to fall olf or not ; 
and the moment she did sink into the 
trough, we should have had a sea over 
her broadside fit to wash away men, 
boats, and all — let alone the other ship 
bearing down at tAvelve knots. 

Show the head of the fore-topmast^ 
staysaUP^ shouted I with all my 
strength to the forecastle, and up it 
went slapping its hanks to the blast — 
the Indiaman sprang round heeling to 
her ports on the nc&t /tea, main-top- 
sail before the wind, and the staysail 
down i^ain. Next minute, a large 
ship, with the foam washing over her 
cat-heads, and her martingale gear 
' dripping under the huge wMto bow- 
j^prit, came lifting close past us— as 
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black as shadows aloft, save the glim- 
mer of her maiu-tack to the lanteiiis 
aboard — and knot after knot of dim 
faces* above her bulwarks shot by, till 
you saw her captain standing high in 
the mizen-chains, with a speaking 
trumpet. He roared out something 
or other through it, and the skipper 
sung out under both his hands, “ Ay, 
ay, sir !” in answer ; but it turned out 
after that nobody knew what it was, 
unless it might bo as I thought, 
“ WhereeA'Q you going?” The minute 
folloAving, Ave sawher quai-ter-lanterns 
like tAvo will-o’-the-Avisps beyond a 
wave, and she was gone — a big fngale 
running under half her canvass, strong 
though the gale blew. 

“ Why, Mr Finch,” said Captain 
Williamson, as^ soon as we had timo 
to di*aAV breath, “ Avho Avas that^ bid 
show the fo’topm^t-stays’l — ’tAvaii’t 
you /f” “ No,” saieme mate, “ I’d like 
to knoAV Avho had the hanged impu- 
dence to give orders here without — ” 
“ Well noAV, Finch,” continued tlie 
old skipper, I’m not sure but that 
^ w^as our only chance at the moment, 
*sir; and if ’twas one of the men, why 
I’d pass it over, or CA^en give him an 
cxtia glass of grog in a quiet Avay I” 
No one could say who it Avas, Iioav- 
ever ; and, for my part, the sight of tlio 
frigate made me still more cautious 
than before of letting out what West- 
wood and I Averc : in fact, 1 couldn't 
help feeling rather uneasy, and I was 
glad to hear the superstitious old 
sailmakcr whispering abont how he 
feared there was no luck to be looked 
for, AAdien “ drowned men and ghost- 
esses began to work the ship I” Tlie 
first streak of daAvn was hardly seen, 
when a sail could be made out in it, 
far on out lee bow, which the officers 
supposed to be the frigate; Westwood 
and I, however, wore of opinion it was 
the French brig, although by sunrise 
we lost sight of her again. Every one 
in the cuddy talked of our unfortunate 
friends, and their melancholy fate; 
even Ford and Winterton were missed, 
Avhile old Mr Bollock had been the 
life of the passengers. But there was 
naturally still more fAt for the poor 
girl Fortescue; it made all of us 
gloomy for a day or two ; though the 
fresh breeze, and the Indiaman's fast 
motion, after our weaTisome spell of a 
calm, did a great deal to bring things 
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round again. Westwood was greatly 
taken up with my account of the brig 
and her people, both of us agreeing 
there was somewhat suspicious about 
lier, though 1 thought slie was pro- 
bably neither more nor less tliau a 
slaver, and he had a notion she w'as 
after something deeper : wliat that 
might be, ’twas hard to conceive, as 
they didn’t appear like pirates. One 
thing, however, Ave did coiiclude from 
the matter, that the brig couldn’t 
have been at all inclined for visitors ; 
and, in fact, there was little doubt but 
she would actually refuse letting the 
boat aboard, if they reached her ; so 
in all likelihood our iinhnppy friends 
h:ul been swamped on that very ac- 
count, just as the squall came on. 
Wlicn this idea got about tlie ship, of 
course you may suppose neither pas- 
sengers nor crew to liaye felt particu- 
larly amiable towaftls the French ves- 
sel; and if we had met her again, wdth 
uuy good occasion for it, all hands 
wore much inclined to give her a right- 
down thrashing, if not to make prize 
of her as a bad character. 

‘‘ Well, I'om,” sahl I to West- 
wood one day, “ I wish these good 
folks mayn’t bo disappointed, but I 
<lo suspect this blessed mate of ours 
will turn out to have run us into 
some fine mess or other with his navi- 
gation ! Did you notice how blue, the 
sky looked this morning, over to east- 
waixl, compared with what it did 
just uo>v where the sun ‘‘ No,” 
said Westwood, “not particularly; 
but what of that?” “Why, in the 
Iris,” replied I, “ we used always to 
reckon that a sign, hereabouts, of our 
being near the kmdl Just yon sec, 
now, to-morrow morning, if the dawn 
hasn’t a hazy yellow look in it before 
the breeze ftuls; in which case, ’tis 
the African coast to a certainty! Tity 
these ^ Hyson Muudimgo’ ineu, as 
Jack calls them, shouldn’t have their 
eyes about ’em as well as on the log- 
slate ! 1 daresay, now,” continued I, 
laughing, “ you heard the first mate 
bothering lately about the great vari- 
ation of the compass here? Well, 
what do you suppose was the reason 
of it — but that sly devil of a kitmagar 
shoving in his block for grinding cuny, 
under the feet of the binnacle, every 
time he was done using it ! 1 saw him 
get a kick one morning from the man 
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at the wheel, who chanced to look 
down and notice him. Good solid 
iron it is, though painted and polished 
like marble, and the circumcised rascal 
unluckily considered the whole binnacle 
as asort of second Mecca for security I” 

“ Hang the fellow 1” said Westwood, 

“ but I don't sec much to laugh at, 
Ned. AVhy, if you’re right, w'o shall 
all be soaked and fried into African 
fever before reaching the Cape, and 
we’ve had misfortunes enough already! 
Only think of an exquisite creature 

like jMiss ” “ Oh,” interrupted 

I, fancying Master Tom began lately 
to show siiflicient admiration for Iicr, 

“ betwixt an old humdrum, and a 
conceited fool like that, wliat could 
you expect? All I say is, my dear 
pjirson, stand b^’^ for a pinch when it 
comes.” 

On* going down to tea in the cuddy, 
we found the party full of spirits, and 
for the first time there was no men- 
tion of tlieir lost fellow-passengers, 
cxcej)t amongst a knot of cadets and 
writers rather elevated by the Madeira 
after liiuner, who were gathered round 
the reverend Mv Knowles, pretending 
to talk regretfully of his Yankee friend, 
^Ir Daniel Snout. “ Yes, gentlemen,” 
said the missionary, who w'as a wor- 
thy, simple-hearted person,” “ in spite 
of some uncoiitliness — and perhaps 
limited views, the result of defective 
education — lie w as an excellent man, 

1 think ! ” “ Oh certainly, certainly ! ” 
said a w riter, looking to his friends, 
“ and tiic one thing needful yon spoke 
of just now", sir, 1 daresay he had it 
always in his eye, now ?” “ Mixed, 

I fear," rei)lied the missionary, “ with 
some elcinciit of worldly feeling — for 
in America they are apt to make even 
the soul, as w^ell as religious associa- 
tion, matter of commerce — ^but Mr 
ISuout, I hiive reason to be assured, 
had the true welfare of India at heart 
— we had much interesting conversa- 
tion on the subject.” “ Ah ! ” said 
the sharp civilians, “ he w^as fond of 
getting information, w’as poor Daniel! 
Was that why he asked you so many 
questions about the Hindoo gods, Mr 
Knowles ? ” ‘Hie already possessed 
much gcucral knowledge of their 
strange mythology, himself,” answered 
the missionary, “ and I confess I was 
surprised at it — especially^ as he con- • 
fessed to me, that that gorgeous 
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country, with its many boundless like so many stones after them, 
capabilities, should have occupied his What’s all this 1 ” exclaimed the 
thoughts more and more from boy- cadets, stooping to look at the articles 
hood, amidst the secular activity of by the lamp-light, strewed as they 
modern life— even as it occurred unto were over the deck. The reverend 
myself 1” Here tlie worthy man took gentleman stooped too, stood straight, 
off his largo spectacles, gave them a wiped his spectacles and fixed them 
'wipe, and put them on again, while on his nose, then stooped again ; at 
ho finished his tea. “ Before this length one long exclamation of sur- 
deplorable dispensation,” continued prise broke out of his mouth. They 
he again, ‘Mic Tras on the point of were notliiug but little ugly images, 
revealing to me a gi’cat scheme at done in earthenware, painted and 
once for the enlightenment, I believe, gilt, and exactly the same : the \rriter 
of that benighted land, and for more dived into a canvass package, and 
lucrative support to those engaged in there was a lot of a different kind, 
it. I fear, gentlemen, it was enthu- somewhat larger and uglier. Every 
siasm — but I have grounds for think- one made free with a bale for himself, 
ing that our departed friend has left shouting out his discoveries to the 
in this vessel many packages of vol- rest. “I say Smythc, this is Vishnu, 

limes translated into several dialects it’s marked on the corner!” “D n 

of the great Hindu tongue — not omit- it, liamsay, here’s Brahma!” Ila! 
ting, I am convinced, the best of ha! ha! if / havn’t got Sceva !” ‘‘ I 
books.” ‘‘ Where!” exclaimed several say, what’s this though?” screamed a 
of the cadets, rather astonished, “tre/Z.' young lad, hauling at the biggest bale 
poor Snout can’t have been such a bad of all, w hile the missionary stood 
fellow, after all !” “ All hum !” said stock upright, a perfect picture of be- 
the WTiter, doubtfully, depend ii])on wllderment — “ being all he 

it. I should like, now, to have a peep could say. “ What can ‘ Lingams ’ 
at Jouathaii’s bales!” “I myself bo, ch?” went on the young griffin, 
have thought, also,” said the mission- reading the mark oiitsidc~“ ‘ Lmgams 
ary, “ it w'ould gratify me to look into — extra fine gilt, Staffordshire — 70 Rs. 
his apartment — and w'cre it permitted per doz. — D. S. to Bombay,’ — what 
to use one or two of the volumes, I may JJngams be?” and ho pulled out 
should cheerfully on our arrival in a samjdo, meant for an improvcniciit 

Bom ” “ Come along !” said on the sliapelcss black stones reckoned 

the cadets, — “ let’s have a look I — so sacred by Hindoo ladies that love 
shouldn’t wonder to see Daniel beside their lends, as I know from seeing 
his lion yet, within ! or Iiear ‘ guess them one morning near Madras, briiig- 
I aint.’ ” “ jMy young friends,” said iuggifts and bowing to the Lingam, at a 
the missionary, as we all w^eiit along pretty little white temple under an old 
the lighted passage, “such levity is banian-tree. For my part, 1 had lighted 
unseemly ; ” and indeed the look of on a gross or so of gentlemen and 
the state-room door, fastened outside ladies with three heads and live arms, 
ns the steward had left it before the packed nicely through each other in 
gale came on, made the brisk cadets cotton, h\t inside the state-room, 
keep quiet till the lashing on it was At this last prize, how'cvcr, the poor 
unfastened — ’twas so like breaking in missionary could stand it no longer; 
npon a ghost. However, as it “ Oh ! oh !” groaned he, clapping his 
chanced, Mr Snout's goods liad got hand to his head, and walking slowly 
loose during her late roll, and heaped off to his berth ; while, as the truth 
dow'ii to leeward against the door — gleamed on the cadets and us, we sat 
so, whenever they turned the handle, down on the deck amidst the spoil, 
a whole bundle of packages came and roared with laughter like to go 
tumbling out of tho (i^rk as it burst Into fits, at the unfortunate Yankee’s 
open, with a shower of small affairs scheme for converting India.”* “Well 

It is here due to the credit of our friend tho captain, who was not unusually ima> 

, ginative for a sailor, to state, that this speculation as a commercial one, is strictly 
and literally s fact, as the Anglo-Indian of Calcutta can probably testify. The bold 
and all but pootical catholicity of the idea could have been reached, perhaps, by tho. 
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— ^liaiig me ! ” said a writer, as soon 
as he could speak, ‘^but this is a streak 
beyond the Society for DifiTusing Use- 
ful Knowledge!” Every man his 
own priest, — ha! ha! ha!” shouted 
another. “I say, Sinytho,” sung 
out a cadet, “just fiyicy — hal ha! 

‘ D. Snout and Co ’ — ho ! ho ! ho ! 
you know it’o too rich to enjoy by our- 
sehes. ‘ A/ythullogy store,’ Jlombay, 
near the cathedral!” “Cheap Bra- 
mahs, wholcFale and retail — ch? 
laiiiiiicd supplied!” “By George! 
lurs a genius lost ! ” said Smythe, 
“ but the parson needn’t have broken 
with him fur tliat, — 1 shouldn’t won- 
fier, now, if they had joined partner- 
.•ship, blit Daniel might ha\e thought 
of mining all their licads with gun- 
powder and percussion springs, so 
that the missionaiy could have gone 
round afterwards and blown up hea- 
thenism by a touch!”- The noise of 
all this soon brought along the rest 
of the gentlemen, and few could help 
laughing. AVhcu the thing got wiml 
on deck, however, neither the old 
skip])cr nor tlic men seemed to like it 
much : what wdth the notion of the 
ship’s being taken, as it were, by a 
thousand or two of ugly little imps 
and Pagan idols, besides bringing up 
a drowned man’s concerns, and ‘ yaw- 
hawing,’ as they said, into his very 
door, — it was thought the best thing 
to have them all chucked over board 
next morning. 

’Twas a beautifully fine night, clear 
aloft, and tlic moon rising large on our 
larboard bow’, out of a delicate pale 
sort of haze, as the ship headed 
south'ard with the breeze; for J 
marked the haze particularl}^ as well 
as the colour of the sky tliat lay high 
over it like a deep-blue hollow going 
away down beyond, and filling up with 
the light. There was no living below 
for lieat, and the showers of cock- 
roaches that yvent whining at the 
lamps, and marching with their infer- 
nal feelers out, straight up your legs ; 
so, fore and aft, the decks were astir 
with us all. Talk of moonlight on 
land ! but even in the tropics you have 
to see. it pouring right down, as it was 
then, the wliolc sky full of it aloft as 


the moon drew farther up; till it came 
raining, as it were, in a single sheet 
from one bend of the borizon to an- 
other : tlio water scarce rippling to the 
breeze, only heaving in long low 
swells, that you heard just wash her 
bends ; one track brighter than tlie 
rest, shining and glancing like a look- 
ing-glass drawn out, for a mile or so 
across our (piartcr, and tlie ship’s 
shadow under her other bow. You 
saw the men far forward in her head, 
anil clustered in a heap on the bow- 
sprit-hcel, enjoying it mightily, and 
looking out or straight aloft as if to 
polish their mahogany faces, and get 
their bushy whiskers silvered ; wliili* 
the awnings being off the poop, the 
planks ill it came out like so much 
ivory from the shade of the spanker, 
which sent down a perfect gush of 
light on every one moving past. For 
the air, again, as all the passengers 
said, it was balmy ; tliongli for my 
part — perhaps it might be a fancy of 
mine — but now and then I thought it 
sniffed a little too much that way, to 
be altogether pleasant in the circum- 
stances. 

Of course, no sooner had I canglit 
sight of SirCharles Hyde than 1 looked 
for liis daughter, and at last saw some 
one talking to a young lady seated 
near the after-gratings, with licr head 
tiinied round seaward, whom it didn’t 
require much guessing for me to name. 
Not having seen her at all since, the 
alfair of the boats, I strolled aft, vrhen 
Iwas rather surprised to find that her 
companion was Tom Westwood, and 
they seemed in the tliick of an inte- 
resting discourse. The instant I got 
near, however, they broke it off ; the 
young lady turned her head — and 
never, Fd swear, was woman’s face 
seen fairer than I thought hers at that 
moment — when the bright moonlight 
that had seemed trying to steal round 
her loose bonnet and peep in, fell 
straight down at once from her fore- 
head to her chin, appearing, as i( 
were, to dance in under her long eye- 
lashes to meet her eyes; while one 
mass of her brown hair Iiiing bright in 
it, and wdiitf against the shadow 
round her cheek, that drew the charm- 


^ progressing ’ American intellect alone, while Staffordsliire, it is certain, furnished 
its realisation : the investment, it is nevertheless believed, proved eventually unpro* 
fitablc. 
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ing line of her nose and lip as clear 
as the horizon on the sky 1 The very 
moment, in fact, that a bitter thought 
flashed into my mind — ^for to my fancy 
she looked vexed at seeing me, and a 
colour seemed mounting up to her 
cheek, even through the fairy sort of 
glimmer on it. Could Tom Westwood 
have been acting no more than the 
clerical near such a creature? and if a 
fellow like him took it in his head, 
what chance had/.^ The next minute, 
accordingly, she rose off her seat, gave 
me a slight bow in answer to mine, 
and walked direct to the gallery stair, 
where she disappeared. 

“ We were talking of that unlucky 
advcntui'c the otlicr day,” said West- 
wood, glancing a t me, but rather taken 
aback, as I thought. “Ay?” said T, 
carelessly. “Yes,” continued he; 
“ ^liss Hyde had no idea you. and 1 
were particularly acquainted, and 
seems to think me a respectable 
clergyman ; but 1 must tell you, Ned, 
she liiis ratlier a suspicious opinion of 
yourself!” “Oh, indeed!” said I, 
sullenly. “ Fact, Ned,” said he ; 
“ she even remembers Jiaving scmi you 
before, somewhere or other — J hope, 
raydearfcllow, itwasn’i on thestage?” 
“ Ha 1 ha ! how amusing !” I said, 
with the best laugh I could get up. 
“ At any rate, Collins,” he went on, 
“ she sees through your feigned way 
of carrying on, and knows you’re nei- 
ther grifliis nor laud-lubber, but a 
sailor ; for 1 fancy this is not the firsi 
time tlie young lady lias met with tlu^ 
clotii ! What do you sujipose she 
askedme now, quite seriously?” “ Oh, 
1 couldn’t guess, of course,” rejdicil I, 
almost with a sneer ; “ pray don’t — ” 
“ Why, she inquired what could be. 
the design of one concealing his pro- 
fession so carefully ; and actually ap- 
pearing to be on a secret understand- 
ing with some of the sailors ! Directly 
after, she asked whether that brig 
mightn’t really have been a I'iratc, 
and taken off* the poor general, Miss 
Fortescue, and the rest?” “Ah,” 
said I, coldly, “ and if J might venture 
to ask, what did you — ” “ Oh, of 
course,” replied Westwood, laughing, 
“J could only hide iny amusement, 
and profess doubts, you know, Ned !” 
“ Deuced good joke, Mr Westwood,” 
thought 1 to myself, “ but at least you 
can’t wTather on me quite so inno- 


cently, my fine fellow ! I didn’t think 
it of him, after all I By heaven, I did 
notP^ “By the bye, Collins,” ex- 
clkimed Westwood in a little, as he 
kept his eye astern, there’s some- 
thing away yonder on our lec-qnarter 
that Pvo been watching for these last 
ten minutes— what do you think it 
may be? Look ! just in the tail of the 
moonshine yonder!” What it might 
be, 1 cared little enough at the time : 
but I did give a glance, and saw a 
little black dot, as it were, rising and 
falling with the long run of the water, 
apparently making way before the 
breeze. “ Only a bit of wood, I darc- 
sa\’’,” remarked I ; “ but whatever it 
is, at any rate the drift will take it far 
to leeward of us, so you needn’t 
mind.” Here we heard a steward 
come up and say to the first oilicer, 
who was waiting with the rest to take 
a lunar observation, that Captain 
Williamson had turned in unwell, but 
he wanted to hear when they found 
the longitude : accordingly, they got 
their altitude, and went on making 
the calculations on deck. “ Well, 
steward,” said the mate, after a littli» 
humming and hawing, “go down and 
tell the captain, in the meantime, 
about eml; but I think it’s a good 
deal over the mark — say I’ll be down 
myself directly.” 

“ A deuced sight below the mark, 
rather!’* said I, walking aft again, 
wlu*rc Wc.^twood kept still looking 
out for the black dot. “ You’ll see if. 
nearer, now, Ned,” said he; “inon^ 
like a negro’s head, or Ids hand, than 
a bit of wood — eh ?’* “ Cnrioiw !” I 
said ; “ it lies well up for our beam, 
still — \sjnte of the breeze. Must be a 
shark’s back-fm, I think, making for 
convoy.” In ten minutes longer, the 
light swell in the distance gave it a 
lift up fair into the moonshine; it 
gleamed for a moment, and then 
seemed to roll across into the bine 
glimmer of the sea, “ By Jove, Col- 
lins,” said Westwood, gazing eagerly 
at it, “ ’tis more like a bottle, to mtj 
sight ! ” We walked back and forwani, 
looking each time over the taffrail, till 
at length the aflair in question could 
be seen dipping and creeping ahea<l 
ill the smooth shining wash of the sur- 
face, just like to go bobbing across our 
bows and be missed to’ windward. 
“ Crossing our hausc I do declare 1 — 
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Ilniigcd if that ain’t fore-reaching on 
ns, nitU a witness I” exclaimed the 
two of us together : • ** and a bottle it 
is!" said Westwood. I slipped down 
tlio poop-stair, and along to the fore- 
castle, '^here I told Jacobs ; when 
two or three of the men went out on 
the martingale-stays, with the bight 
of a line and a couple of blocks in it, 
ready to throw ronnd thissaid floating 
oddity, and haul it alongside as it 
surged past. Shortly after we had it 
safe in our hands ; a square-built old 
Dutchman it was, tight corked, with 
a red rag round the neck, and crusted 
over with salt — almost like one of 
Vandcrdecken’s messages home, com- 
ing up as it did from the wide glitter- 
ing sea, of a tropical moonlight night, 
nine weeks or so after leaving land. 
'I'ho men who had got it sexmed afraid 
of their prize, so Westwood and 1 had 
no dilRcidty in smuggling it away 
below to our berth, whore we both 
sat down on a locker and looked at 
one another. “ What poor devil 
hove this overboai’d, I wonder, now,” 
said he; “1 daresay it may have 
knocked about, God knows how long, 
since his afl'air was settled.” “ IVhy, 
for that matter, Westwood,” replied 
r, “ I fancy it's much more important 
to find there’s a strong easterly enr- 
ront heroabouta just now ! Here 
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Westwood got a cork-screw, and pulled 
out the cork with a true parsoii-like 
gravity: as we had expected, there 
was a paper tacked to it, crumpled up 
and scrawled over in what we could 
only suppose was blood, 

“ ‘ No. 20,’” read he, — “what docs 
that moan V ” “ The twentieth bottle 
launched, perhaps,” said T, and he 
went on — “ ‘ For Godsako, if you find 
this, keep to the south-west-^we are 
going that way, we think — ^we’ve fallen 
amongst regular Tlings, I fear — jiust 
from the folly of the-so three— (they're 
looking over my shoulder, though)— 
we are not ill-tre.ited yet, but kept 
below' and rvatched — yours in haste — ’ 
What this signature is I can't say for 
the life of me, Ned; no date cither!” 
“ Did the fellow think he was writing 
by post, I wonder,” said I, trying to 
make it out. “ By the powxrs! AVest- 
wood, though,” .md I jumped uj), 
“ that bottle might have come from 
the Pacific, ’tis true — ^but what if it 
wore old llollock after all! Thugs, 
did yon say V AA'hy, I shouldn’t won- 
der if the jolly old planter were on 
the hooks still. That rascally brig!'’ 
And accoi’dingly, on trying the scrawl 
at the end, over and over, we bedh 
.‘igi'eed it was nothing but 'J'. Iloi.- 
u>ck! 


The Green Hand^A Short" Yarn. 


• Ciirrentg arc designated from the direction they run t'.iridvt.--; winds, the <)uar{i'V 

they Wow’/iV)»i. 
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MORAL AND SOCIAL CONDITION OF WALES. 


We Lave before us a valuable and 
iuterestiug work on a portion of the 
British dominions much visited but 
little known, and one which is satis- 
factory, not only from the good feel- 
ing and taste it evinces on the part of 
its author, but also from its setting at 
rest.fi question that was lately much 
agitated,, and to which wc at the time 
adverted in our pages for 1848. 
Sir Thomas Phillips has taken up the 
cudgel, or rather the pen, to defend 
the honour of his beloved country, and 
has acquitted himself well of the task, 
partly in combating real opponents, 
partly in knocking down men of straw. 
The book, liowevor, comes so far late 
of its subject as that the interest felt 
upon it liad been gi-adnally subsiding. 
No very mighty grievance could be 
alleged by our hot-blooded Cambrian 
brethren ; many hard words and blus- 
tering speeches had been uttered 
throughout the length and brcadtli of 
Wales, and a sort of Celtic agitation 
had been got up by sundry ladies and 
gentlemen, not much connected 'with 
the country. Tlic nation at large, 
however, had not paid great atten- 
tion to it ; the British lion did not 
show any indication to lash his sides 
into foam with his magnanimous tall ; 
the storm in a tea-cup was left to 
itself: oil had been floating on tlie 
face of the troubled waters ; and thoiigli 
a few disappointed persons had tried 
to revive a little excitement, for the 
sake of “liaving their names before 
the public,” peace was again reigning 
throughout (Cambria’s vales, and her 
people were following their own simple 
occupations, unknowing and unknown. 
Sir Thomas Phillips, however, with a 
most patriotic motive, determined to 
fire one shot more against his coun- 
try’s traducers ; and thus, -while con- 
cocting a final reply to the “Blue 
Books,” — as they arc commonly called 


ill the Principality — found himself led 
on and on, from page to p*age, and 
chapter to chapter, until, instead of a 
pamphlet, he has produced a thick 
volume of six hundred pages, and has 
compiled what may be termed a com- 
plete apology for Wales. 

Our readers will very likely remem- 
ber that certain Beports on the ^tate 
of education in Wales, printed by 
order of the House of Commons, gave 
immense oHcncc to all who had got 
ever so little Welsh blood in their 
veins. We reviewed these very re- 
ports, and gave our opinions on Welsh 
education at considerable length ; 
and therefore wc do not open Sir Tho- 
mas Phillips’ pages with the intention 
of reverting to that part of the sub- 
ject, though the author, in compiling 
it, seems to have had the education of 
his countrymen principally in view. 

Wc consider, however, that a w'Drlc 
written by a gentleman, known for 
his forensic abilities and literary ]>ur- 
.«nits, upon a large portion of this 
island, and purporting to be a complete 
account of its moral and social con- 
dition, must form a suitable topic for 
review and discussion. Our readers 
will not repent our introducing it to 
their notice: we can at once assure 
them that it will amply j‘Ci)ay the 
trouble— If it be a trouble at all— of 
perusing it. The style is graceful and 
yet nervous ; the whole tone and colour 
of the thoughts of the author show 
the gentleman ; while the general com- 
pilation and discussion of the facts 
collected prove Sir Thomas Phillips to 
have the mind and the abilities of a 
statesman.* Another, and a more 
important reason, however, why this 
work will bo acceptable to many of 
our readers, is that St touches upon 
various questions which, at times like 
the present, are of vital importance to 
the welfare, not of Wales only, but of 


Wales : the Language^ SorAal Condition^ Moral Character^ and Religions Opinions 
of the Reoph ronsideittd in their relation to Education. By Sir Thomas Phillips. 
1 vol. 8ro, pp. 606. London; 1840. , 

* For the iziforraation of thOsc among our readers who may not be aware of tlio 
fact, it will be well to mention that Sir Thomas Phillips was knighted for having, as 
mayor of Newport, in Monmouthshire, aided so materially in suppressing the Char- 
tist riots that took place therein 1830. 
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tlic British empire ; and that it proves 
the existence of feelings in the Princi- 
pality — mentioned by on a pre- 
vious occasion — ^which ought to be 
brought before the notice of the public, 
and commented upon. This is the 
task which we reserve for ourselves 
after reviewing more in detail the work 
of the learned author; for Wales may 
become a second Ireland in time, if 
neglected, or it may continue to be 
a source of permanent strength to 
the crowji, if propcrl}' treated and pro- 
tected. llie existence of such a state 
of things is hinted at in the preface — 
an uncommonly good one, by the way, 
and dated, with thorough Cambrian 
spirit, on St DaruPs Day^ if not from 
the top of Snowdon, yet from the more 
prosaic and less mountainous locality 
of the Inner Temple. 'Fhe author's 
^vords arc — 

‘‘ Amongst the mischievoiisresults which 
the temper and. spirit of the reports have 
provoked in Wales, 1 regard with dis- 
<!Oinfort and anxiety a spirit of isolation 
from England, to which sectarian agen- 
cies, actively working through various 
channels, have largely ministered. In 
ordinary times this result might be disre- 
garded j but at a period of the world’s 
history when the process of decomposi- 
tion is active amongst nations, and phrases 
which appeal to the sympathies of race 
become readily mischievous, it behoves 
those very excellent persons, who claim 
Wales for the Welsh, to consider whether 
they are prepared to give up England to 
the English, and to relinquish the advan- 
tages which a poor province enjoys by its 
union with a ricli kingdom. Tor genera- 
tions, Welshmen liavc been admitted to 
an equal rivalry with Englishmen, as 
well in England as in those colonial pos-^ 
sessions of the British crown, which have * 
ofiered so wide a held for enterprise, and 
secured such ample rewards to provident 
industry ; and, whether at the bar or in 
the senate, or in the more stirring feats of 
war, they have obtained a fair held, and 
have won honourable distinction. There 
arc offices in the Principality, the duties 
of which demand a knowledge of the 
Welsh language, and for them such know- 
ledge should be made a condition of eli- 
gibility, in the same manner as a know- 
ledge of English would be required, under 
analogous circumstances, in England, lu 
the law these ‘offices will be few, and pro- 
bably confined to the local judges ; as it 
will not be seriously proposed that, in our 
aHsixe courts, the pleadings of the advo- 
cate, and the address of the judge, shall 
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be delivered in the Welsh language; and 
even in the courts of quarter-sessions, 
which are composed of local magistrates 
Inmost of whom were bom and reside in 
the country, but few of those gentlemen 
could address a jury in their own tongue. 
A remedy for the inconvenience occa- 
sioned by an ignorant or imperfect ac- 
quaintance, on the part of the people, with 
the language employed in courts of jus- 
tice, must be looked for in that instruc- 
tion in the English language which is in- 
tended to be provided for all, and which 
is necessary to qualify men to appear as 
witnesses, or to serve as jurors, in courts 
wherein the proceedings are conducted 
in that tongue. The difficulties arising 
from language are principally felt in the 
Church : and it seems a truism to affirm, 
that where Welsh is the ordinary lan- 
guage of public worsliip, and the common 
inediiim of conversation, the language 
should be known to those who are to 
teach and exhort the people, and to with- 
stand and convince gainsayers. The no- 
mination of foreign prelates to English 
sees before the llcfonnation, occasioned 
great dissatisfaction in the minds of the 
English clergy, and tended to alienate 
them from the papacy; and yet men who 
are prompt to recognise that grievance,, 
arc insensible to the cff’ect produced on 
the Welsh clergy, by their general exclu- 
sion from the liighcr offices of the Church, 
The ignorance of Welsh in men promoted 
to bishoprics in Wales, may be more than 
compensated for by the possession of other 
C|iialihcation«t; and a rigid exclusion from 
the episcopal office in the Principality of 
every man who is unacquainted with the 
language of the people, might be inconve- 
nient, if not injurious, to the best interests 
of the Church. The selection, however, 
for the episcopal office of men conversant 
with the language of the country, when 
otherwise qualified to bear rule in the 
Christian ministry, would give a living 
reality to the episcopate in the Principal- 
ity, and might materially aid in bringing 
back the people into the fold of the 
Church.” 

The tliflferencc of language is here 
made the principal grievance between 
the Saxon and Celtic population ; and 
it is certainly one of the principal, 
though not the main, nor the only, 
cause of the iinplcasantuess and iin- 
settledness of feeling that exists in 
Wales toward^ England and English 
people. Where two languages exist, 
it is impossible but that national dis- 
tinctions should exist also ; and as the 
traditions of conquest, and the heredi- 
tarv consciousness of political inferior- 

z 
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ity, are some of the last sentiments that 
abandon a vanquished people, so it is 
probable that the Welsh will remain a 
distinct people for more centuries to^ 
come than we care to count up. Wc 
do not know but that, to a certain ex- 
tent, it may be a source of strength to 
England that it should be so, though it 
will undoubtedly be a cause of weak- 
ness and division to Wales. Never- 
theless, the difficulty is not so great as 
may be at first sight supposed. In 
adverting to this paii; of the subject, 
Sir Thomas Phillips observes — 

'^Wlieu Edward the First conquered 
the country, and subjected the natives to 
English rule, he was deeply sensible of 
the difficulty which now paralyses e<]aca- 
tion commissioners, and he dealt with it 
in a manner characteristic of the monarch 
and the times. Of him Carlyle would 
say, he was a real man, and no sham; and 
did not believe in any distracted jargon 
of universal rosc>water in this world still 
so full of sin. Accordingly, he gathered 
all the Welsh bards together, aud put 
them to death ; and Hume, a philosophic 
and ordinarily not a cruel historian, says 
this policy was not absurd. English 
legislation, between the conquest of tlic 
coimtry by Edward the First and its in- 
corporation with England by Henry the 
Eighth, was characterised by a deliberate 
and pertinacious endeavour to extirpate 
the language and subjugate the spirit of 
the inhabitants. By laws of the Lancas- 
trian princes, (whose usurpation was long 
resisted by the Welsh people^) ^ rhy-nicis, 
minstrels, and other Welsh vagabonds,’ 
were tbrbiddcn to burden the country ; 
the natives were not permitted to ha\c 
any house of defence, to bear arms, or lo 
exercise any authority ; and an Euglisli- 
man, by the act of marrying a Welsh wo- 
man, became ineligible to hold office in 
his adopted country. By statutes of 
Henry the Eighth, it was enacted, tliat 
law proceedings should be in the English 
tongue ; that all oaths, affidavits, and 
verdicts, should be given and made in 
English; and that no Welsh person, Svho 
did not use the English speech^ should 
hold office within the King’s dominions. 
Even at the lleformatlon, which secured 
the sacred volume to Englishmen ^iii 
their own tongue wherein they were born,’ 
the revelation to man oi God’s will was 
not given to-Welohmen in a language un- 
derstood by the people. In 1 562, liow- 


ever, provision was made for translating 
the Bible and the Book of Common 
Prayer into British or Welsh tongue, 
by au act which declared that the most 
and greatest part , of the Queen^s loving 
subjects in.Wales did not understand the 
English tongue, and therefore were ut- 
terly destitute of God’s holy Word, and 
did remain in the like, or rather more, 
darkness aud ignorance than they were in 
the time of papistry, and required that 
not only a Welsh, but also an English, 
Bible and Book of Common Prayer should 
be laid in every church throughout Wales, 
there to remain, that such as understood 
them might read and peruse the satne ; 
and that such as understood them not 
might, by conferriug both tongues together, 
the sooner attain to the knowledge of the 
English tongue. 

‘‘Nearly six centuries have elapsed 
since the first Edward crossed the lofty 
mountains of North Wales, which, before 
him, no King of England had trodden, 
and in the citadel of Caernarvon received 
the submission of the Welsh people ; and 
more than three coniiiries have passeil 
away since the country was incorporated 
with, and made part of, the realm of 
England ; aud although, for so long a 
period, English laws have been enforce(I, 
and the use of tlie Welsh language dis- 
couraged, yet, when the question is now 
asked, what progress has been made in 
introducing the English language i the 
answer may be given from Fart II. of the 
Reports of the Education Commissioners, 
page Cll. Ill Cardiganshire, ^iOOU people 
out of b’fi,76t) speak English.* The re- 
sult may be yet more strikingly shown by 
saying that double the number of persons 
now speak Welsh who spoke that lan- 
guage in the reign of Elizabeth.” 

It is a mistaken idea to suppose tbat 
the Welsh language is hard to be ac- 
quired, — the very reverse of this is the 
fact : there is probably no spoken 
language of Europe, not derived from 
the Latin, wiiich may be so soon or so 
agreeably acriuh’ed as the Welsh. A 
good knowledge of it, so as to enable 
the learner to read aud write it cur- 
rently, may be sjttaiucd certaiuly with- 
in a year by oven a moderately dili- 
gent student; and the power of con- 
versing in it witli ease aud ilucncy is 
to bo gained within the course of 
perhaps a couple of years. The lan- 
guage is daily studied more and more 


* “ In Breconshire, the proportion of persons who speak English is much larger; 
but a considerable number of these arc immigrants firom England to the iron 
workB ; whilst, in Radnorshire, the great bulk of the population is not Celtic, aud 
English is all but universal.” 
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by persona not connected >¥ith the 
Principality, and acquired by them ; 
nay, what is a remarkable fact, next 
to the galaxy of the WiUiamses^* th^ 
best Welsh scholar of the present day 
is Dr Meyer, the learned German 
librarian at Buckingham Palace ; 
while Dr Thii-lwall, the present bishop 
of St David’s, has made himself, with 
only a few years’ study, as good a 
Welsh scholar as he had long before 
been a German one. We believe that, 
if the present system of education be 
steadily carried out, with its conse- 
quent developments, in the Principa- 
lity, the two languages, English and 
Welsh, will become equally familiar 
to those who may be born in the 
second generation from the present 
day; and that the inhabitants of 
Wales, becoming thoroughly bilingual 
— tor wo do not anticipate that they 
will abandon their ancient tongue — 
this apparent obstacle to a more com- 
plete amalgamation of interests be- 
tween the two races will be entirely 
removed. One thing is certain, that 
the aptitude of AVelsh children to learn 
English, of the jnirest dialectic kind, 
is very remarkable — and that the de- 
sire to acquire English is prevalent 
amongst all the people. 

We confess that we should be sorry 
to see any language impaired, much 
loss forgotten ; they constitute some of 
the great marks which the Almighty 
has impressed upon the various tribes 
of his children — not lightly to be ne- 
glected nor set aside. They form 
some of the surest gi’ouiids of national 
strength and permanence; and tlioj' 
arc some of those old and venerable 
things which, as true conservatives, 
WT. are by no means desirous to see 
obliterated or injured. As, liow'cver, 
it is obviously impossible that the 
whole literature of the Anglo-Saxon 
race should be translated into Welsh, 
it is essential to the Cambrians that 
they should no longer hesitate as to 
qualifying themselves for reading, in 
its own tongue, that literature which 
i.s exorcising so groat an influence over 
a large portion of the globe ; and the 
possession of the two languages will 
tend to elevate the character, as wtU 
as to remove the prejudices, of the 


people that shall take the trouble to 
acquire them. 

The social condition of Wales is 
gone into by the author at some 
length ; but he conflnes his observa- 
tions principally to the manufacturing 
and mining population of Glamorgan 
and the southern counties. Upon 
this pai*t of the subject be lias com- 
piled much valuable information 
w hich, though not exactly new, tells 
well in his work when brought into 
a focus and reasoned upon. He in- 
troduces the subject thus: — 

The social condition of the inhabitants 
is influenced by the configuration of the 
country, for the most part abrupt, and 
broken into hill and valley; the elevation 
of the upper mountain ranges, which aro 
the loftiest in#outh Britain, and the 
large proportion of waste and barren 
land; the humidity of the climate; the 
variety and extent of the mineral riches 
in certain localities; and the great length 
of tlie sea>coa$it, forming numerous bays 
and havens ; and thus there is presented 
much variety in the occupation, and re- 
markable contrasts in the means of sub- 
sistence and habits of life, of the people. 
Monmouthshire, Glamorganshire, and the 
southern extremity of Breconshire, aro 
the seat of the iron and coal trades. In 
tlie western part of Glamorganshire, 
around Swansea, and in the south-eastern 
corner of Carmarthenshire, copper ore, 
imported from Cornwall, as well as from 
foreign countries, is smelted in large 
quantities ; and tlie same neighbourhood 
is the seat of ])otteries, at which an inex- 
pensive description of earthenware is 
made. Coal, in limited quantities, and of 
.a particular description, is exported from 
Carmarthenshire and Pembrokeshire; and 
lead ore and (luarries of slate are worked 
in Cardiganshire. In North Wales, con- 
siderable masses of people are collected 
around the copper mines of Anglesey ; 
amidst the slate quarries opened in the 
lofty mountains of ivaernarvonshire and 
Merionethshire, as well as in some of the 
sea-ports of those counties ; amongst the 
load mines of Flintsliire, and the coal and 
iron districts, which extend from the con- 
fines of Cheshire, through Flintshire and 
Denbighshire, to the confines of Merion- 
ethshire : and in those parts of Montgom- 
eryshire, on the banks of the Severn, 
where flannel- weaving prevails. For- 
merly, the woollen cloths and flannels 
witirwhich tho people clothed themselves 
were manufactured throughout the coun- 


* The leading scholars and authors of Wales are all named Williams : vii. Arch- 
deacon Williams, and the Revs. Robert Williams, John Williams, Howland WilliansSf 
Charles Williams, and Morris Williams— none of thorn relations 1 
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try, at small mills or factories placed on 
the margin of mountain streams, which 
famished the power or agency necessary 
for carrying on the process ; but the 
growth of the large manufacturing esta- 
blishments in the north of England and 
Scotland, and the substitution of cotton 
for wool in yarious articles of clothing, 
have uprooted many of the native facto- 
ries, and reduced to very small dimensions 
the once important manufacture of home- 
made cloths and flannels. The larger 
portion of the industrial population of 
North Wales, and of the counties of Car- 
digan, Carmarthen, Radnor, and Pem- 
broke, in South Wales, is engaged in 
agriculture. It consists, for the most 
part, of small farmers — a frugal .and cau- 
tions race of men, employing but few la- 
bourers, and cultivating, by means of their 
OT(7i families and a few diinestic servants, 
tlie lands on which they live. 

In times of mining and manufacturing 
prosperity, the productions of the agricul- 
tural and pastoral districts find ready 
purchasers, at remunerating prices, at the 
mining and manufacturing c staid ishinen is, 
to which they are conveyed from distant 
pLaces; and the surplus labour of the agri- 
cultural districts finds profitable employ- 
ment at the mines, factories, and shipping 
ports, where a heterogeneous population 
is collected from* every part of the king- 
dom. The wages of labour are, neverthe- 
less, very low, in the agricultural portions 
both of North and South Wales; and arc 
probably lower in the western counties of 
South Wales, atid in some districts of 
North Wales, than in any other part of 
South llritaiii. The Wel^h farmer pre- 
sents, however, a stronger contrast .than 
even the Wclsli labourer to the same class 
ill England, lie occupies a small farm, 
employs an inconsiderable amount of 
capital, and is but little removed, cither 
in his mode of life, his laborious occupa- 
tion, his dwelling, or his liabits, from the 
day-labourers by whom he is surrounded ; 
feeding on brown bread, often made of 
barley, and partaking but seldom of ani- 
mal food. The agricultural and pastoral 
population is, for the most part, scattered 
in lone dwellings, or found in small ham- 
lets, in passes amongst the hills, on the 
sides oflofty mountains, or the margin of 
a rugged sea-ooast, or on lofty moors, or 
table-land; and oftentimes this population 
can be^approached only along sheep-tracks 
or bridle-paths, by which these mountain 
solitudes are traversed. < 

" Whilst, however, such is the condition 
of a wide' area of tho Principality, iliere 
is found in particular districts, <»f which 
mention has been already made, a popu- 
lation congregated together in large num- 
bers, which has. grown with a rapidity of 


whicli there is scarcely another example 
— not by the gradual increase of births 
over deaths, but by immigration from 
nthcr districts, as well of Wales and Eiig- 
raiid, as of Ireland and Scotland also. 
That immigration is not constant in its 
operation and regular in its amount, but 
fluctuating, or abruptly suspended ; and 
in times of adversity, which frequently 
recur, men, drawn hither by the prospect 
of high wages, however short-lived such 
prosperity may prove, migrate in search 
of employment to other districts, or arc 
removed to their former liomes. In the 
iron and coal districts of South Wales, 
these colonies are collected at two points 
— the mountain sides, .at which the mine- 
rals arc raised, and the shipping ports, at 
which the produce of the mines is ex- 
ported.” 

It appears that the totsil value of 
shipments from the counties of Mon- 
mouth, Glamorgan, .and Carmarthen, 
ill metals and minerals, during tlic 
year 1847 was, in roimtl numbers, as 
follows : — 

Iron, . . . .CI,(J00,uu0 

Copper, . . •VMiUjOlM) 

('oal, . . . 800,000 

Till plate, . , 100,000 

a.7, -200,000 

TIic copper specified above is not 
copper found in Wales, but that wliicli 
is brought to Swansea, and other 
jKirts of (Uamorgaii and Clarinarthen, 
for the purpose of being smelted, 
and then reshipped for various parts 
of the world, principally to France 
and South America. This trade gives 
occupation to a large population 
ill those districts, and it forms one 
of the few branches of lliitish manu- 
factures, ill which no very great 
fluctuations have been experienced 
during the last few years. It is, in- 
deed, estimated that more tlian three- 
fourths of all the copper used on the 
face of the globe is smelted in the 
Sonth-Welsh coal-field. But how pros- 
perous soever may have been the con- 
dition of the great Capitalists and iron- 
masters in South Wales, it doe.s not 
appear that, with two or three bright 
exceptions, they have done much to 
ameliorate the condition of the people 
in theiremployment, — and even, in the 
present unsettled state of the world, 
the infiucnce upon their hearts, of the 
metals they deal in, may be but loo 
evidently seen. Wc find a most inge- 
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iiions and important passage in SirT. 
Phillips’ work upon this subject, full 
of sound philosophy and excellent^ 
feeling, lie observes : — 

The wilderness, or mountain waste, 
has been covered with people; an activity 
and energy almost Biiperhuman characte- 
rise tlic operations of the district; wealth 
has been accumulated by the employer; 
and large wages have been earned by the 
labeurer. Thus far the picture which has 
been presented is gratifying enough ; but 
the more serious question arises — How 
have the social and moral relations of the 
district been influenced by the cliauges 
which it has witnessed ? May it not be 
said with truth, that the wealth of the 
capitalist has ordinarily ministered to the 
selfish enjoyments of the possessor, whilst 
the ample wages earned in prosperous 
times by the labourer buve been usually 
sqiiaiidorcd in coarse Jntemperance, or 
careless extravagance ? Prosperity is suc- 
ceeded periodically by those seasons of 
adversity to which inaiiiifaciiiriiig indus- 
try is peculiarly exposed ; when the la- 
bourer, whose wants grew with incrca&cd 
meauH, experiences positive suftering at a 
rate of wages on which he would have 
lived in comfort, had lie not been accus- 
tomed to larger earnings. CVowdeJ dwell- 
ings, badly-drained habitations, constant 
incitements to intemperance, and, above 
all, association with men of lawless and 
abandoned character, (who so freciuently 
resort to newly -peopled districts,) arcabo 
unfavourable elements in the social eondi- 
lioti of this people. To those influences 
may be added, the absence of a middle 
class, as a connecting link between the 
employer and the employed ; the neglect 
of such moral supervision on the part of 
the employers as might influence the cha- 
racter of their workmen ; and the want 
of those institutions for the relief of moral 
or physical destitution — whether churches, 
schools, almshouses, or hospitals — which 
characterise our older communities. 
Wealth accumulated by the employer is 
found by the side of destitution, and suffer- 
ing ill the labourer — often, no doubt, the 
result of intemperance and improvidence, 
but not seldom the effect of those calami- 
ties against which no forethouglit can 
-adequately guard ; and when no provision 
is made for the relief of physical or moral 
suffering, by a dedication to Qod’s service, 
for the relief of llis creatures, of any por- 
tion nf that wealth, to the accumulation 
of which by the capitalist the labourer 
has contributed, it will be manifest that 
the social and political institutions of our 
land arc exposed to trials of no ordinary 
jjeverity in these new communities. 

We live in times *of great mental and 


moral activity. In the year which has 
now reached its close, cliauges have been 
accomplished, far more extensive and 
important than are usually witnessed by 
an entire generation of the sons of men ; 
and around and about us opinions may bo 
discerned, which involve, not merely the 
machinery of government, but the very 
framework of society : and these opinions 
are not confined to the closets of the stu- 
dious, but pervade the workshop and the 
market, and interest the men who fill our 
crowded thoroughfares. In former ages, 
as well as in otlier conditions than the 
manufacturing in our own times, social 
inequalities may have presented them- 
selves, or may still exist, great as those 
which characterise, in our own age, the 
Mints of manufacturing labour ; and tlie 
lord and vassal of the feudal system may 
liavc exhibited, and the squire and the 
peasant of some of oiir agricultural dis- 
tricts may still iircscnt, as wide a dispar- 
ity of condition, as exists at this day be- 
tween the master manufacturer and the 
operative ; but the antagonism of inter- 
ests, whether real or apparent, between 
llie manufacturer and the operative, is 
altogether unlike that simple disparity of 
condition which may have perplexed for- 
mer serfdom, or may excite wonder in the 
agricultural mind of our own age. To 
the eyes and the contemplations of the 
serf, as of tlie peasant, the lord or the 
squire w'as the possessor of wide and fer- 
tile lands, which he had inherited from 
otlier times, and which neither serf nor 
peasant had produced, but which both 
believed would minister to their necessi- 
ties, whether in sickness or in poverty, 
because neither the castle-gate nor the 
hall-door had ever been closed against 
tlicir tales of suffering and woe. Neither 
the ancient serf, nor the modern peasant, 
witnessed that rapid accumulation of 
wealth, which is so peculiarly the product 
of our maiiufacturiiig system, and saw 
not, as the operative does, fortunes built 
up hrom day to day, which he regards as 
the creation of his sweat and labour— and 
at once the result and the evidence of a 
polity which fosters capital more than 
industry, and regards not the poverty with 
which labour is so often associated. Dif- 
ferent ages and conditions produce differ- 
ent maxims. The modern manufacturer 
is not a worse (he may be, and often is, a 
better) man than the ancient baron, but 
he has been j^roughtupMn a different phi- 
losophy. By him, the operative is well- 
nigh regarded as a machine, from whom 
certain economical resultsmay be obtained 
— who is free to make his own bargains, 
and whose moral condition is a problqpi 
to be solved by himself, because, for that 
condition, no duty attaches to his cm- 
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ployer, who has contracted with him none 
other than an economical relation. Yet^ 
is there not danger that, in pursuing witli 
logical precision, and with the confidence 
of demonstrated truths, the doctrines of 
political economy, we may forget duties 
ihr higher than any which that science 
can teach — duties which man owes to his 
fellow, and which are alike independent 
of capital and labour 1 It is no doubt 
true, that men who earn large wages, 
whilst blessed with health and strength, 
and in full employment, ought to make 
provision for sickness, old age, or want of 
work ; but suppose that duty neglected, 
even then the obligation attaches to the 
employer to care for those of his own 
household. In old communities, too, the 
proportion must ever be large of those 
who, in prosperity, can barely provide for 
their bodily wants, an<I, in adversity, ex- 
perience the bitterness of actual want in 
some of its sharpest visitations. To the 
humble-minded Christian, who has been 
accustomed to consider the gifts of God, 
whether bodily strength, or mental power, 
or wealth, or rank and iniluential station, 
as talents intrusted to him, as God’s 
steward, for the good of his fellow-crea- 
tures --afflicting, indeed, is the spectacle 
of wealth, rapidly accniiiulatcd by the 
agency of labour, cniploye<I only for self- 
aggraiidisement, with no fitting acknow- 
ledgment, by its possessor, of the claims 
of his fellow-men. 

" In our new and neglected coramuni- 
tie!:'', Chartism is found in its worst ttiaui- 
festatioiiH — not as an adhesion to political 
dogmas, but as an indication of that class- 
antagonism which proclaims the rejection 
of our common Christianity, by denying 
the brotherhood of Christians. This anta- 
gonism originated, as great social evils 
ever do, in the neglect of duty by the 
master, or ruling class. They first practi- 


cally denied the obligation -imposed on 
every man who undertakes to govern or 
to guide others, whether as master or 
ruler, to care for, to counsel, to instruct, 
and, when necessary, to control those who 
have contractetfwith him the dependent 
relation of servant or subject ; and from 
that neglect of duty has sprung up, and 
been nourished in the subject, or depend- 
ent class, impatience of restraint, discon- 
tent with their condition, a jealousy, often 
amounting to hatred, of the classes above 
them, and a desire, first to destroy to the 
base, and then to reconstruct on diifer- 
ent principles, the political and social 
systems under which they live. Thus 
will it ever be, as thus it ever has been, 
iliroiighout the world’s liistory ; and the 
violation or neglect of duty, whether by 
nations or individuals, iu its own direct 
and immediate consequences, works out 
the appropriate national or individual 
punishment; and those who sow the wind, 
will surely reap the whirlwind —it may 
he, not in their own persons, but in the 
visitation of their children’s cluldren,” 

Notwithstanding tho lamentablo 
prevalence of diseased political and 
moral feeling among a certain portion 
of the inhabitants of South Wales, it 
is certain that the primitive simplicity 
of character by wliich the Welsh 
n.qtioii is still distinguished, tends in a 
gi'cat degree to keep them from the 
coniini.ssion of those crimc.s which at- 
tract the serious notice of the law. In 
mo.st of the counties of Wales, the 
business on the crown side at the 
as.sizc 3 * is generally light, .sometimes 
only nominal ; and the general con- 
dition of the public mind may be fairly 
judged of from the following table of 
criminal returns for 184 (J : — 


" Convictions — 

Englanii, . . . . 

Monmouthshire atid Glamorganshire, . 
11 counties of North and South Wales, 
Executions — 

England, . . . . 

Wales, . . . . , 

Transportations — 

England, - . . . 

Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire, . 
11 Welsh counties. 

Imprisonments above a year — 

England, . ^ . 

Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire, . 

1 1 Welsh counties. 

Imprisonments not above a year — 

Rnglaud, .... 

Moiimouthbhire and Glamorgansliirc, . 

1 1 Welsh counties,' 


17,644, or 1 in 850 
‘250, or 1 in 1200 
*250, or J ill 8000 

0 , 

None. 


2801,orlm .WOO -f 
‘29, or 1 in 10,000 g* 
' 2 . 1 , or 1 ill 80,000 ^ 

• I 

822, or 1 iu 4.500 g 
10, or 1 in 30,000 
‘2, or I in 850,000 

14,51 5, or 1 in 1000 
•211, or t in 1500 
228, or 1 in 8800 

’ J 
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‘‘ The comparative rarity of crime in 
the eleven Welsh counties is represented 
by 1 ofTence to ^iOOO of the population ; 
and the absence of serious crimes by the 
small number of transportations, namely, 
2.'), or 1 in 30,000; and sti^l more remark- 
ably, by the large proportion of the offend- 
ers whose punishment did not exceed a 
year’s imprisonment, namely, 223 out of 
2.50, leaving 27 as the number of all the 
criminals convicted iin a year, in eleven 
counties, whose punishment exceeded a 
year’s imprisonment.” 

T’he accusation that was brought 
forward in the unfortunate l>lue Hooks 
against the chastity of Iho* Welsh 
women, and which was the real cause 
of the hubbub made al»out them, we 
dismiss from our consideration. It 
arose from a misapprehension of the 
degree of eriminality implied by the 
prevalence of an ancient custom, 
which exists not in Wales onl}', but 
we rather think amongst tlieiieasaiits 
of the whole of Europe, and certainly 
as wid(;ly in England as hi Wales. 
Whether existing in other nations or 
TKd, the ^\'elsh press, (generally con- 
ducted by Englishmen, he it observed.) 
and the pseu(lo-])atriots of AVales, a 
noisy cmpty-hea<led class, made a 
great stir about it, and declaimed 
violently : tliey <li(l not, however, ad- 
duce a single soliil argument in dis- 
proof of the accusation. There is one 
iact alone which is rpiite sullicieut to 
exjilain the aceusatioii and to remove 
tlie stain : bastardy is not less common 
than in England, hut prostitution is 
almost unknown ; the common people 
do not consider that to be a crime be- 
fore marriage, which after it they look 
upon as a heinous enormity. Such is 
their code of national morals : whether 
right or wrong, they abide by it pretty 
consistently ; and they appear to have 
done so from time immemorial. They 
mean no harm by it, and tliey look 
upon it as venial : this is the state of 
the national feeling, and it settles the 
question. 

We now turn to the chapters that 
refer to the religious condition of the 
country, which is treated of by the 
author at full length, though our own 
comments must be necessarily brief, 
11c gives d luminous account of the 
rise and progress of modern dissent 
in AVales ; from which, hoAvever, wc 
give the highly improbable statement, 
that the actual number of metnbers of 


dissenting congregations, of all deno- 
minations in Wales, amounted to only 
106,006 in 1846, with 1890 ministers. 
We should rather say that, whatever 
the gross population of the country 
may be at the present moment, there 
is not more than one person out of 
ten, who have arrived at years of dis- 
cretion, belonging altogether to the 
church ; and wc infer the fulness of 
dissenting chapels, not only from the 
crowds that we have seen thronging 
them, on all occasions, but also from 
the thinness of the congregations at 
cliurch. For the Welsh are eminently 
an enthusiastic, and wc might almost 
say, a religious people: they are decid- 
edly a congregational peojile ; and as 
for staying at home on days of public 
worship, no such idea ever yet entered 
a true Welshman s head. We think 
that the author must have been mis- 
informed on this head, and that the 
numbers should rather be the other 
way — 100,000 out of 900,000 being a 
very fair proportion for the members 
of the church. 

For all this there are good and 
legitimate reasons to be found, not 
only in what is adduced in this work 
oil ihe church establishment, but also 
ill the current experience of every 
man of conmioii observation through- 
out the rriucipality. The wonder 
is, not that dissent shonUl have at- 
taiued its present height, but that 
the church should have continued to 
exist at all, amidst so many jibiiscs, 
so much ignorance, so much neglect, 
and such extraordinary apatliy — until 
of late days — on the part of hcr-rulcrs. 
'Pile actual condition of the church in 
Wales may be summed up in a few 
words — it is that of the church in Ire- 
land: only those who differ from it are 
Protestants instead of Homan Catho- 
lics. Let us quote Sir Thomas 
Phillips again : — 

“ W e have now passed in review various 
iiifliienoes by which the church in Wales 
has been weakened. We have seen the 
religious edifices erected by the piety of 
other times, and with the siistentation of 
which the lands of the eouiilry have been 
charged, greatly neglected, whilst the lay 
officers, on i^honi the duty of maintaining 
those buildings in decent condition was 
imposed, are sometimes not appointed, or, 
if appointed, make light or naught of their 
duties : we have seen ecclesiastical offi- 
cers, specially charged with the oversight 
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of the churches, nM required to exercise 
functions which have been revived by re- 
cent legislative enactments : we have 
found a clergy^ with scanty incomes^ and 
a want of decent residences^ ministering 
in a peculiar language, with which the 
gentry have most commonly an imperfect 
and often no acquaintance — even where it 
is the language of public worsliip — iiifln- 
ences which lower the moral and intel- 
lectual standard of the clergy, by intro- 
ducing into holy orders too large a pro- 
portion of men, whose early occupations^ 
habits, and feelings, do not ordinarily con- 
duce to maintain the highest standard of 
conduct, and who (instead of forming, as 
in England, a minority of the whole body, 
and being elevated in tone, morally and 
mentally, by association with minds of 
higher culture) compose the large majority 
of the clergy of the Principality. It can- 
not, then, be matter of surprise, if amongst 
those men some should be found who (not 
being received on a footing of equality 
into the houses of the gentry, over whom 
they exercise hut little iniliietiec) again 
resume the habits from which they were 
temporarily rescued by an education itself 
imperfect, and, selecting for daily compa- 
jjiouship uneducated men, are cither 
driven for social converse to the village 
alehouse, or become familiarised 'with 
ideas and practices unsiiited to the cha- 
racter, injurious to the position, and de- 
structive to the influence of the Christian 
pastor. Nor could we 'wonder, if even 
the religious opinions and well-meant ac- 
tivity of the more zealous among persons 
thus circumstanced, were to borrow their 
tone and colour from the mare popular 
influences by which they arc surrounded, 
rather than from the profouiider and more 
disciplined theology of the church of 
which they are ministers. We have 
found the ecclesiastical rulers of this 
clergy and chief pastors of tlie people, as 
well as many other holders of valuable 
church preferment, to consist often of 
strangers to the country, ignorant alike of 
the language and character of the inhabi- 
tants, by many of whom they are regarded 
with distrust and dislike ; unable to in- 
struct the flock committed to their charge, 
or to teach and exhort with wholesome 
doctrine, or to preach the word, or to 
withstand and convince gainsayera, in the 
language familiar to the common people of 
the land. Finally, wo have seen the 
church, whilst she compassed sea and 
land to gain one proselyte ftpm the hea- 
thendom without, allow a more deplorable 
heathendom to spring into life within her 
own borders; and the term baptised hea- 
thens, instead of being a contradiction in 
teiins, has become the true appellation of 
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thousands of men and women in this 
island of Christian profession and Chris- 
tian action. Nevertheless the Welsh are 
not an irreligious people; and whilst the 
religious Ibbrics of dissent are reared up 
by the poor duellers of their mountain 
valleys, in every corner in which a few 
Christian men are congregated, and these 
buildings are thronged by camest-minded 
worshippers, assembled for religious ser- 
vices in the only places, it may be, there 
dedicated to God’s glory, the feeling must 
be ever present, ‘ Surely tbchc men and 
women might have been kept within the 
fold of the church.’ A supposed excita- 
bility the Cambro-Briton, a love for 
extemporaneous worship, and an impa- 
tience of formal services, have bccli repre- 
sented as intractable elements in the cha- 
racter of this people. Even if such ele- 
ments exist, it does not follow that they 
might not have received a wholesome di- 
rection; w'hile, unfortunately, their action 
now finds excuse in the neglect and pro- 
vocation which alone render them danger- 
ous. The church in Wales has been pre- 
sented ill her least engaging aspect ; her 
oilices have been reduced to the baldest 
and lowest standard ; and whilst no suffi- 
cient efforts have been employed to make 
the beauty of our liturgical services 
appreciated by the people, neither has any 
general attempt been made to enlist, in the 
performance of public worship, tlicir pro- 
found and characteristic enjoyment of 
psalmody, by accustoming them to chant 
or sing the hymns of the church.” 

All the abuses of ecclesiastical 
jironcrty seem to have nourished iii 
the land of Wales, as in a nook where 
there was no chance of their being 
ever brought to light more than 
onc-lialf of the income (»f the church, 
for parocliial purposes, totally alien- 
ated ; the bishops and other digni- 
taries totally' asleep, and exercising no 
spiritual supervision ; pluralities "and 
non-residence prevailing to a great ex- 
tent ; the character of the clergy de- 
graded; the gentry and aristocracy 
of the land starving the church, and 
giving it a formal, not a real support; 
— how can any .spiritual system flourish 
under such an accumuJation of evils? 
The true spirit of the church being 
dead, a reaction on the part of the 
people inevitably took place ; and it 
is hardly going too far to say, that had 
it not been for the efforts of dissenters, 
progressing by antagonism,” Chris- 
tianity would by this time have fallen 
into desuetude within the Principality. 
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It is a very thorny subject to touch 
upon, in the present excitable state 
of the world, and therefore we refrain; 
but we would earnestly solicit the 
attention of our readers to the pages 
of Sir Thomas riiillips, — himself one 
of tlie very few orthodox churchmen 
still left in Wales,— -for a proof of 
what we have asserted ; and should 
they still doubt, let them try an ex- 
cursion among the wilds of the nor- 
thern, or the vales of the southern 
division of the country, and they will 
become full converts to our opinion. 
Things, however, in this respect arc 
mending- -the church has at length 
stirred, abuses arc becoming corrected, 
the ecclesiastical commissioners have 
done justice in several cases — and in 
none more signally than in the extra- 
ordinary ei)itorae of all possible «abuso3, 
shown by the chapter of llrecoii — 
abuses existing long before the Refor- 
mation, butincrcased,likemany others, 
tenfold since that period. The church 
has never yet had fiiir play in the 
country, for she has never yet done 
herself— wiiicA less //cryico/i/c— justice ; 
so that what she is capable of eiFect- 
ing among the Cambrian mountains 
cannot yet be predicated. We fondly 
think, at times, that all these evils 
might be abolished ; but this is not 
the place for such a lengthy topic: 
wo have adverted to the state of things 
as they have hitherto existed in the 
J Principality, chiefly with the view of 
showing their influence upon the pecu- 
liar political and ethnical condition of 
the peojdc, which it is our main object 
to discuss. We will coutout ourselves 
with observing, that Sir Tlioinas 
riiillips' remarks on this subject, 
and on the connexion of the state 
with the education of the country, arc 
characterised by sound religious feel- 
ing, and a true conservative interpre- 
tation of the political condition of the 
Ciinpire. 

On a calm view of the general con- 
dition of Wales, wo arc of opinion that 
the iiihabitaiits, the mass of the nation, 
■arc as well off, in proportion to the 
means of the country itself, to the 
moderate quantity of capital collected 
in the Principality, and the number of 
resident gentry — which is not very 
great — as might have been fairly ex- 
pected ; and that it is no true argu- 
ment against the national capabilities 


of the Welsh, that they arc not more 
nearly on a level wdtli the inhabitants 
of some parts of England. The Welsh 
inhabit a peculiar land, where fog and 
rain, and snow and wind, are more 
prevalent than fine working weather 
in more favoured spots of this island. 
A considerable part of them land is 
still unreclaimed and uncultivated — 
their country does not serve as a plficc 
of passage for foreigners. Visitors, 
indeed, come among them ; but, with 
the exception of the annual flocks of 
summer tourists, and the passengers 
for Ireland on the northern line of rail- 
road, they are left to themselves with- 
out much foreign admixture during a 
great portion of each year. The mass 
of the gentry arc neither rich nor 
generous : there are some large and 
liberal proprietors, but the body of the 
gentry do not exert themselves as 
much as might be expected for the 
benefit of their dependants ; and hence 
the Welsh agriculturist lacks both 
example and encouragement. That the 
cultivation of the laml, therefore, should 
be somewhat iu arrear, that the min- 
eral riches of the country should be but 
partially taken advantage of, and that 
extensive manufactures should rarely 
exist amongst the Welsh, .ought not to 
form any just causes of surprise : these 
things will in course of lime be reme- 
died of themselves. The main evil that 
the Welsh have to contend against is 
one that belongs to their blood as a 
Celtic nation ; and which, while that 
blood remains ns niuclt nnniixed as at 
present, there is no cliauc-e of eradi- 
cating. We allude to that which has 
distinguished all Celtic tribes where- 
ever found, and at whatever period of 
their history — we mean their national 
indolence and want of perseverance — 
the absence of that indomitable energy 
and spirit of improvement which has 
raised the Anglo-Saxon race, crossed 
as it has been with so many other 
tribes, to such a mighty position in 
the dominion of the world. 

This absence of energy is evident 
upon the very fne^of things, and lies 
at the bottom of w'hatever slowness of 
improvemen tfc complained of in Wales. 
It is the same pest that infests Ireland, 
only it exists in a minor degree ; it is 
that which did so much harm to tho 
Scottish Highlands at one period 
their history ; and it is a component 
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cause of many anomalies In the French 
character, though in this case it is 
nearly bred out. One of tiie most 
striking evidences and effects of it is 
thedirtanduntidinesswhich is so strik- 
ingand offensive a peculiarity of Welsh 
villages and towns — that shabby, 
neglected state of the houses, streets, 
and gardens, which forms such a pain- 
ful contrast the moment you step 
across the border into the Principality. 
In this the Welsh do not go to the 
extremes of the Irisli : they are pre- 
served from that depth of degradation 
by some other and better points of 
their character; but they approach 
very closely to the want of cleanliness 
observable in France — and the look of 
ii Welsh and a French village, nay, 
tlie very smell of the two places, is 
nearly identical. A Welsh peasant, 
amidst his own mountains, if he can 
get a shilling a-day, will prefer starv- 
ing upon that to labouring for another 
twelvcpencc. A farmer with X50 
a-ycar rent has no ambition to become 
one of £200 ; the shopkeeper goes on 
in the small-ware line all his life, and 
dies a pedlar rather than a tradesman. 
There are brilliant and extraordi- 
nary exceptions to all this, wc are 
well awaic ; nay, tlierc are differences 
in this respect between the various 
countie.s, — and generally the southern 
parts of Wales arc as much in advance 
of the northern, in point of industry, 
as they are in point of intellect and 
agncultnral wealth, It is tlie general 
characteristic of this nation — and it 
evidences itself, sometimes most dis- 
agreeably, in the want of punctuality, 
aud too ollten of straightforward deal- 
ing, wdiich all wJio have any commer- 
cM or industrial communications with 
the lower and middle classes of the 
Welsh have inevitably experienexjd. 
It is the vice of all Celtic nations, aud 
is not to be eradicated except by a 
cross in the blood. Joined with all 
this, there is a mean and petty spirit of 
deceit and concealment too often shown 
even in the middle classes ; and there 
is also the old Celtic vice of feud and 
clanship, which tends to divide the 
nation, and to impede^^its advance- 
ment in civilisation. Tlius the old 
feud between North and South Wales 
still subsists, rife as ever ; the nor- 
|heTu man, prejudiced, ignorant, and 
indolent, comes forth from his moun- 


tains and looks down with contempt 
on the dweller in the southern vales,, 
his superior in all the arts and pursuits 
of civilised life. Even a difference of 
colloquial dialects causes a national 
enmity; and the rough Cymro of 
Gwynedd still derides the softer man 
from Gwent and Morganwg, All 
these minor vices aud follies tend to 
impair the national character— and 
they are evidences of a spirit Avhich 
requires alteration, if the condition of 
tlje people is to be permanently clova- 
tcd. On the other hand, the Welsh 
have many cxccllcut (pialiticatioiih' 
which tend to counteract their innate 
w’caknesscs, and afford promise of 
much future good : their intellectual 
acuteness, their natural kindliness of 
heart, their constitutional poetry aud 
religious enthusiasm, their indomit- 
able love of country — which they sliaro 
with all mountain tribes — all these 
good ((ualitics form a counterbalance 
t(» their failings, and tend to rectify 
their national course. Take a Welsh- 
man out of Wales, place him in Lou- 
don or I Jverpool, send him to the East 
Indies or to North America, and he 
becomes a banker of fabulous wcultii, 
a merchant of illimitable resources, a 
great captain of his country’s hosts, or 
an eminent traveller and philosopher ; 
but leave him in his native valley, aiul 
lie walks about with his hamis in his 
pockets, angles fur trout, and goes to 
c-Uapel with hopelcs.'* pertinacity. Such 
w'as the Highlander once ; but his 
shrewd good sense has got the better 
of Jiis indolence, aud he has coinc out 
ol» his fastnesses, conquering and to 
conquer. Not such, bat far, far worse 
is the Irishman ; and .such will ho be 
till he loses his national existence. St 
Andrew is a better saint than St 
David, and St David than St Patrick ; 
but they all had the same faults once, 
and it is only by external circum- 
stances that any amelioration has been 
produced. 

It is a fact of ethnology, that while 
a tribe of men, kept to itself and free 
from foreign admixture, preserves its 
natural good qualities in undiminished 
excellence through numerous ages, all 
its natural vices become increased in 
intensity and vitality by the same 
circumstances of isolation. Look at 
the miserable Irish, always standing in 
their own light; look at the Spaniards^ 
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keeping to tliemselves, and stifling all 
tlicir no1)lo qualities by the perma- 
nence of their national vices; look 
at the tribes of Asia, doomed to per- 
petual subjection while they remain 
iinmixcd in blood. Had the Saxons 
iximained with uncrossed blood, they 
had still been stolid, heavy, dreaming, 
impracticable Germans, though they 
liad peopled the plains of England ; 
but, when mixed with the Celts and 
the Danes, they formed the Lowland 
Scots, the most industrious and can< 
iiicst chields in the wide world : fused 
with tlie Dane and Norman, and sub- 
sequently mixed with all people, they 
became Englishmen — l erum Domini — 
like the Ttomans of old. It may bo 
mortifying enough to national pride, 
but the fact is, nevertheless, patent 
and certain, that extensive admix- 
ture of blood commonly benefits a 
nation more than all its geographical 
advantages. 

It is our intimate conviction of the 
truth of this fact, so clearly deducible 
from the page of uiiiveraal history, 
and especially from the border history 
of England and Wales, that shows us, 
inftr a//(i 3 r, how false and absurd is the 
pretended patriotism of a small party 
among the gentry and clergy of Wales 
who have lately raised the cry of 
“Wales for the Welsh!” and who 
would, if they could, get up a sort of 
agitation for a repeal of the Norman 
conquest ! 'riicrc are sundry poi sons 
in Wales who, principally for local 
and party purpose.s, are trying to 
keep the Welsh still more distinct from 
the English than they now are, — who 
try to revive the old animosities be- 
tween Celt and Saxon, — who pretend 
that Englishmen have no right even 
to settle in AVales, — and who, instead 
of promoting a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, declaim in favour of the 
oycliisive maintenance of the Welsh. 
These persons, actuated by a desire to 
bring themselves forward into tempo- 
raiy notoriety, profess, at the same 
time, by an extraordinary contradic- 
tion, to be of the high Conservative 
party, and amuse themselves by thwart- 
ing the Whigs, and abusing the Dis- 
senters, to the utmost of their power. 
Tlioy are mainly supported — not by 
the Welsh of the middle classes, who 
have their separate hobby to ride, 
and who distrust the. former too much 


to co-operate with them — ^but by Eng- 
lish settlers in Wales, and on its 
borders, wiio, in order to make for 
themselves an interest in the countiy, 
pander to the prejudices of a few am- 
bitious twaddlers, and get up public 
meetings, at which more nonsense is 
talked than anypeople can be supposed 
gullible enough to swallow. 'ibis 
spirit exists in the extreme northern 
portion of Wales, in Flintshire, Den- 
bighshire, and Caornarvoiisliirc ; and 
on the south-eastern border of the 
country, in Monmouthshire, more than 
in any other district. It is doomed to 
be transient, because it is opposed, 
not less to the wishes and the good 
sense of the mass of the people, than 
to the views and policy of tlic nobles 
and leading gentry of the Principality. 
One or two radical M.P.s., a few 
disa]>pointed clergymen, who fancy 
that their chance of preferment lies in 
abusing England, and a few' amateur 
students of Welsh literature, wdio 
think that they shall thereb}' rise to 
literary eminence, constitute the clique, 
which wdll talk and strut for its day, 
and then die away into its primitive 
insigniticance. But, by the side of 
this uniiiiportaiit faction, there does 
exist, amongst the working classes and 
the low'cr portion of the middle orders, 
a spirit of radicalism, chartism, or 
rei)ublicanism, — for they are in rea- 
lity synonymous terms, — which is 
doing imicli damage to the Principality, 
and wliich it lies easily within the 
jtower of the upper classes to extin- 
guish, — not by force, but by kindness 
and by example. 

It has been one of the consequences 
of dissent in Wales — not intended, wo 
believe, by the majority of the mini- 
sters, but following inevitably from 
the organisation of their congrega- 
tions,— that a democratic spirit of 
self-government should hiive arisen 
among the people, and have inter- 
woven itself Avith their habits of 
thought and their associations of daily 
life. Tlie middle and lower cl.asses, 
separated from the upper by a differ- 
ence of language, and alienated from 
the chnrcli UJ* its incfliiMeiicy and ne- 
glect,, have thrown themselves inta 
the system of dissent, — that is, of self- 
adopted religious opinions, meditated 
upon, sustained, and expounded ii| 
their ow'n native tongue, with all tlj^ 
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cntlmsiasm that marks the Celtic cha- 
racter. The gulf between the nobles 
and gentry of Wales on the one side, 
and the middle and lower classes on 
the other, was already suiliciently 
wide, without any new principle of 
disunion being introduced; but noiv 
the church has become emphatically 
the church of the upper classes alone, 
— the chapel is the chapel of the lower 
orders — and the country is divided 
thereby into two hostile and bitterly 
opposed parties. On the one hand 
are ail the aristocratic and liierarchic 
traditions of the nation ; on the other 
is the democratic self-governing spirit, 
opposed to the former as much as 
light is to darkness, and adopted with 
the greater readiness, because it is 
linked to the religious feelings and 
practices of the vast majority of the 
whole people. Dissent and democra- 
tic opinions liavc now become the tra- 
ditions of the lower orders in Wales ; 
and every tiling that belongs to the 
church or the higlier orders of the 
country, is repulsive to tlie feelings of 
the people, because they hold them 
identical with oppression and super- 
stition. The traditions of the con- 
quest were quite strong enough, — the 
Welshman hated the Englishman tho- 
roughly enough already ; but now 
that he finds his superiors all speak- 
ing the English tongue, all members 
of the English church, he clings tlie 
more fondly and more obstinately to 
his own self-foriiKMl, self-chosen, sys- 
tem of worship and govcrnnient, and 
the work of reunion and reconciliation 
is made almost impossible. In the 
midst of all tliis, the churcli in Wales 
is itself divided into high and low, 
into genteel and vulgar; the digni- 
taries hold to the abuses of the system, 
— and some, less burdened with com- 
mon seuse than the rest, gabble about 
Wales and the Welsh,*’ ns if any 
fresh fuel were wanted to feed the fire 
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already burning beneath the surface 
of society ! 

Even at the present moment, char- 
tism is active in Wales : Mormonites 
and Latter-day Saints still preach and 
go fortli from the Principality to the 
United States, (fortunately for this 
country:) and unprincipled itinerant 
lecturers on socialism, chartism, and 
infidelity, are now going their circuits 
in Wales, and obtaining numerous 
audiences.* 

Most of the leading gentry and 
nobility of AVales are, strange to say, 
dabblers in Wliiggism and amateur 
radicalism ; many of the M.P.s are 
to be found on the wrong side in the 
most disgraceful divisions : the cor- 
porations of the country arc of an un- 
satisfactory character, and disaffection 
prevails extensively in many of the 
chief towns. We believe that a great 
deal of all tliis has arisen from the 
folly, the neglect, the bad example, 
and the non-residence of the natural 
leaders of the Principality. Welsh 
landlords, like Irish— though not so 
bad as the latter— are uncommonly 
unwilling to loosen their purse-strings, 
except for their own immediate plea- 
sures. Scores of parishes have no 
other representative of the upper 
classes in them than a half-educated 
and poorly paid resident clergyman : 
agents and lawyers ride it rouglily 
and graspingly over tlie land ; the 
people have Icmv or no natural leaders 
within reach ; they pay their rents, 
but they get little back from them, to 
be spent in their humble villages. 
Their only, and their best friend, as 
they imagine, is their preacher— one 
of themselves, elected by themselves, 
deposable by themselves. They come 
in contact with a sharp lawyer, a 
drunken journalist, a Chartist lecturer, 
a Latter-day Saint — can the result be 
wondered at? 

As long as the patriotism of the 
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* It is only a sliort time since that Vincent, of Loudon notoriety, made a success- 
ful visit to South Wales, lecturing in the Baptist chapels, wherever he went, oii the 
Claims of the Age, on the Rights of Woman, on the Claims of Labour, and the other 
usual clap-trap subjects. At Swansea, tliough it is a poor compliment to the good 
sense its inhabitants, l^e actually succeeded in getting one of his meetings pre- 
sided orer by a gentleman who had once been mayor of the town, and he lined his 
pockets at the expense of not a few persons calling themselves respectable, and pre- 
tending to be people of discernment. The lecturer, in his hand-bills posted on the 
walls of Swansea and Tenby, called himself simply Henry Vincent; but in the smaller 
towns, such as Llanelly and Caermarthen, he gave himself out as Henry Vincent, 
JCjiquire t 
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AV'^elsh gentry and clergy consists, as it 
now, too often, does, in frothy words, 
and an absence of deeds — in the accept- 
ing of English mon^ and in abusing 
England— in playing the Aristocrat at 
home, and the Whig-radical-iiberal 
in public— so long will disaffection 
continue in the rrincipality, and the 
social condition of the people remain 
unimproved. The only tiling that 
preserves Woles from rapidly verging 
to the condition of Ireland, is the 
absence of largo towns with their con- 
taminating influences, and the purely 
agricultural chai'acter of the greatest 
portion of the people. But even the 
mountaineer and the man of tlic plain 
may be corrupted at last, and he may 
degenerate into the wretclicd cottier— 
the poor slave, not of a proud lord, 
1ml of a profligate republic. It is 
from this lowest depth that we would 
wish to sec him rescued ; for in the 
peasantry the ultimate hope of the 
country is involved quite as much as in 
the upper classes ; and until the latter 
set the example, by actually putting 
their shoulders to the wheel, throwing 
aside their political tamperings with 
the worst faction that divides the 
state, and especially by encouraging 
the introduction of English settlers 
into all comers of the country, — we 
shall not sec the social and moral con- 
dition of Wales such as it should be. 
Let the nobles and gentry spend their 


incomes tn the country, not out of it ; 
let them live cv’en amid their moun- 
tains, and mix with their people ; let 
them improve the towns by introdu- 
cing English tradesmen as much as 
possible ; let them try to get up a 
spirit of industry, perseverance, and 
cleanliness throughout the land;— so 
shall they discomfit the Chartists, 
and convert the democrats into good 
subjects. Let the clergy reform the 
discipline of the Welsh church; let 
them alter the financial inequalities 
and abuses that prevail in it, to an 
almost incredible extent; and let them, 
by their doctrines and practice, emulate 
the good qualities of their professional 
opponents ; — so shall they empty the 
meeting-houses, and thaw the cold- 
ness olTudepcndcntism or Hlethodism 
into the warmth of nnion and affec- 
tionate co-operation. Lot every 
AVrlshman, wiiilc he maintains intact 
and undiminished the real honour of 
his country, join with his Saxon 
neighbour, imitating his good quali- 
ties, correcting his evil ones by his 
own good example ; and let their 
children, mingling in blood, obliterate 
the national distinctions that now arc 
mischievously sought to be revived ; 
—so shall the union of Wales with 
England remain unrc-pealed, and the 
common honour of the two countries, 
distinct yet conjoined, be promoted 
by their common wc.al. 
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THE STRAYED REVELLER. 


The other evening, on retiiniiug 
home from the plcsisant bospitalUies 
of the KoyaLMid-Lothlau Yeomanry, 
our heart cheered with claret, and our 
intellect refreshed by the patriotic elo- 
quence of M^Whirter, we found upon 
our table a volume of suspicious thin- 
ness, tlie title of which for a moment 
inspired us with a feeling of dismay. 
Fate has assigned to us a female rela- 
tive of advanced years and a curious 
disposition, whose affection is con- 
stantly manifested by a regard for our 
private morals. Belonging to the 
Supra-lapsarian persuasion, she never 
loses an opportunity of inculcating lier 
own peculiar tenets : many a tract has 
been put into our hands as an anti- 
dote against social backslldings ; and 
no sooner did that ominous phrase. 
The Strayed Reveller^ meet our eye, 
than we conjectured that the old lady 
had somehow fathomed the nature of 
our previous engagement, and, in our 
absence, deposited the volume as a 
special warning against indulgence in 
military banquets. On opening it, 
liow'cver, we discovered tliat it wus 
verse ; and the first distich which met 
our eye was to the following cllect: — 

“ O Vizier, thou art old, 1 young. 

Clear iu the.'ic thitiuiS 1 caiiuot sco. 

JVly lioad in hiirniiig; and a heal 
la in my akin, whirh auaois me.’* 

lids frank confession altered tiie 
current of our thought, and we straight - 
way set down the poet as some young 
roystorcr, who had indulged ratlivr 
too copiously in strong potations, and 
who was now celebrating in lyrics ids 
various erratic adveutures before 
reaching lioine. Hut a little more 
attention speedily convinced us tliat 
jollity was abuur the last imputation 
which could possibly bo urged against 
our now acquaintance. 

One of the most painful features of 
our recent poetical litoral iirc, is the 
marked absence of any thing like hear- 
tiness, happiness, or hope. We do 
jiot vant to see young gentlenjoii 
aping the liveliness of Anacreon, iii- 
didging iu praises of the rosy god, or 
frisking with supernatural agility ; 


but we should nflich prefer even such 
an unnecessary exuberance of spirits, 
to the dreary melancholy which is 
but too apparent iu their songs. Bead 
their lugubrious ditties, and you would 
think that life had utterly lost all 
charm for them before they have 
crossed its threshold. The cause of 
such overwhelming despondency it is 
in vain to discover ; for none of them 
have the pluck, like Byron, to commit 
imaginary crimes, or to represent 
themselves as racked with remorse for 
murders which they never perpetrated. 
If one of them would broadly accuse 
himself of having run his man through 
the vitals — of having, iu an experi- 
mental lit, plucked up a rail, and so 
caused a teiTific accident on the South- 
Western — or of having done some 
other deed of reasonable turpitude ami 
atrocity, we could undei*Btand what 
the fellow meant by his exeessivt'Iy 
unmirthfuJ monologues. But we are 
not indulged with any full -flavoured 
Actions of the kind. On the contrary, 
our bards alicct the purity and inno- 
cence of the dove. They shrink from 
naughty phrases with instinctive hor- 
ror — have an idea that the mildest 
kind of lllrtation involves a deviation 
from virtue; and, iu their most savag(5 
moments of wrath, none of them would 
Injure a lly. How, then, can we ae- 
coiiiit for that unliappy mist wliieli 
floats between them and the azure 
heaven, so li(*avily as to cloud the 
whole tenor of their existence? What 
makes them maunder so iueossaiilly 
about gloom, and graves, and misery ? 
Why coniine themselves everlastingly 
to apple-blossoms, whereof the pro- 
duct ill autumn will not amount to a 
single llibston iiippin? What has 
society done to them, or what can 
they possibly have done to society, 
that the future tenor of their span 
must bo one of unmitigated woe? 
U'e rather suspect that most of the 
poets would be puzzled to give satis- 
factory answers to such queries. They 
miglit, indeed, reply, that misery is the 
heritage of genius; but that, wc a])- 
prehend, would bo arguing upon false 
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premises; for we can discover vciy 
little genius to vindicate the existence 
of so vast a quantity of woe. 

hope, for ^ sake of human 
nature, that the wime thing is a hum- 
bug ; nay, we have not the least doubt 
of it; for the experience of a good 
many years has convinced us, that a 
young poet in print is a very Afferent 
person from the actual existing bard. 
The former has neiTes of gossamer, 
and states that he is suckled with dew; 
the latter is generally a fellow of his 
inches, and has no insuperable objec- 
tion to gin and water. In the one 
capacity, he feebly implores an early 
deatli ; in the other, he shouts tor 
broiled kidneys long after midnight, 
when he ought to be snoring on his 
truckle. Of a morning, the Strayed 
lloveller inspires you with ideas of 
dyspepsia — ^towards evening, your es- 
timate of his character decidedly im- 
proves. Only famy what sort of a 
companion the author of the following 
lines must be : — 

“to r.vrsTA. 

Joy couicr* aiul goes: life ebbs and Hows, 
Jiiko the wave. 

r'liiuigo cloth nnkuit the tranquil strength 
of mi'll, 

Lovo lends life a little gi*aco, 

A IV'W isiuilcs: and then, 

Both are laid in one cold place, 

In the grave. 

‘ Dri-ains dawujind ily : friends smile and die, 
Like spring iiowers. 

Our vaunted life is oue long fuiioral. 

Men dig graves with bitter tears, 
b\ir tlii'ir dead hopes; and all. 

Mazed with doubts, and sick with fear., 
Count the hours. 

\Vc count the hours: these dreams of ours, 
False iiiid hollow, 

Sli.'iU we go hence and find they are not 
dead r 

.1 oya we dimly appreheinl, 

Faces that smiled and lied, 

Hopes bt>ru here, and born to end. 

Shall we follow*'” 

1 1 is impossible to account for tastes ; 
but we fairly confess, that if wo 
thought the above lines were an ae- 
curatc reflex of the ordinary mood of 
the author, we should iiilinitely prefer 
Slipping in company with the nearest 
sexton. However, we have no sus- 
picion of the kind. An early inti- 
macy with the writings of Shelley, who 
in his own person was no impostor, is 
enough to account for the composition 
of these singularly dolorous verses, 


without supposing that they are any 
symptom whatever of the diseased 
idiosyncrasy of the author. 

If we have selected this poet as tlie 
type of a class now unfortunately too 
common, it is rather for the purpose 
of remonstrating w ith him on the abuse 
of his natural gifts, than from any de- 
sire to hold him up to ridicule. Wc 
know not whether he may be a strip- 
ling or a grown-up man. If the lat- 
ter, w’e fear that he is incorrigible, 
and that the modicum of talent which 
he certainly possesses is already so 
perverted, by excessive imitation, as to 
affurd little ground for hope that he 
can ever purify himself from a bad 
style of writing, and a worse habit of 
thought. But if, as w'e rather incline 
to believe, he is still a young man, wct 
by 110 means despair of his reforma- 
tion, and it is with that view alone 
that w'e have selected his volume for 
criticism. For although there is hardly 
a page of it which is not studded with^ 
faults apparent to the most common 
censor, there arc nevertheless, here 
and there, passages of some promise 
and beauty; and one poem, though it 
be tainted by imitation, is deserving 
of considerable praise. It is the glit- 
ter of the golden ore, though obscured 
by much that is worthless, which has 
attracted our notice; and wc hope, 
that by subjecting his poems to a strict 
examination, w’e may do the author a 
real sorvioe. 

It is not to be expected that the 
first essay of a young poet should be 
faultless." Most youths addicted to 
versilieation, are from an early ag:' 
sedulous students of poetiy. Tlioy 
select a model througli certain alliui- 
tics of sympathy, and, having done so, 
they become copyists for a time. We 
arc far from objecting to such a prac- 
tice ; indeed, we consider it inevitable ; 
for the tendency to imitate pervades 
every branch of art, and poetry is no 
exception. We distrust originality in 
a mere boy. because he is not yet 
capable of the strong impressions, or 
of the extended and subtile views, 
from w Inch originality ought to spring. 
His power ^f creating music is still 
undeveloped, but the tendency to imi- 
tate music which he has heard, and 
can even appreciate, is strong. Most 
immature lyrics indicate pretty clearly 
the favourite study of their authors. 
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Sometimes they read like a weak ver- 
sion of the choric songs of Euripides : 
sometimes the versification smackaof 
the school of Pope, and not unfre- 
quently it betrays an undue intimacy 
with the writings^ of Barry Cornwall. 
Nor is the resemblance always con- 
fined to the form ; for ever and anon 
we stumble upon a sentiment or ex- 
pression, so very marked and idiosyn- 
cratic as to leave no doubt whatever 
of its paternity. 

The same remarks apply to prose 
composition. Distinctions ‘of style 
occupy but a small share of academi- 
cal attention; and that most important 
rhetorical exercise, the analysis of 
the Period, has fallen into general dis- 
regard. Rules for composition cer- 
tainly exist, but they arc seldom 
made the subject of prelection ; and 
consequently bad models find their 
way into the hands, and too often 
pervert the taste, of the nsing genera- 
. tion. The cramped, ungrammatical 
style of Carlyle, and the vagric pom- 
posity of Emerson, arc copied by 
numerous pupils ; jthe value of words 
has risen immensely in the literary 
market, whilst that of ideas has dc* 
dined; in order to arrive at the 
meaning of an author of the new 
school, w’e are forced to crack a sen- 
tence as hard and angular as a hick- 
ory-nut, and, after all our pains, we 
are usually rewarded with no better 
kernel than a maggot. 

The Strayed lieveUer is ratlicr a 
curious compound of imitation. He 
claims to be a classical scholar of no 
mean acquirements, and a good deal 
of his inspiration is traceable to the 
Greek dramatists, lii certain of his 
poems he tries to think like Sophocles, 
and has so far succeeded as to have 
constructed certain choric passages, 
which might be taken by an unletter- 
ed person for translations from the 
antique. The language, though hard, 
is rather stately; and many of the 
individual images arc by no moans 
destitute of grace. The epithets 
which he employs bear the stamp of 
tlic Greek coinage; but, upon the 
whole, we must pronouncethesc speci- 
mens failures. The images are not 
bound together or gi*oupcd artisti- 
cally, and the rhythm which the 
author has selected is, to an English 
ear, utterly destitute of melody. It 


is strange that people cannot be 
bi*ought to understand that the genius 
and capabilities of one language differ 
essentially from t^c of another : and 
that the moasuiKr of antiquity are 
altogether unsuitable for modern verse. 
It is no doubt possible, by a Pro- 
crustean operation, to force words 
into almost any kind of mould; a 
chorus may be constructed, wliich, so 
far as scanning goes, might satisfy the 
requirements of a pedagogue, but the 
result of the experiment will inevit- 
ably show that melody has been sacri- 
fied in the attempt. Now melody is 
a charm without .which poetry is of 
little worth; wc are not quite sure 
whether it would uot be more correct 
to say, that without melody poetry 
has no existence. Our author does 
luit seem to have the slightest idea of 
this ; and accordingly he treats ns to 
such passages as the following : — 

“ No, no, old men. Croon 1 cuibc not. 

I weej), Thebans, 

One than (Veon crueller far, 

For he, he, at least by slaying her, 

August laws (loth mightily vindicate : 

But thou, too hold, headstrong, pitiless, 

Ah me ! honoui‘et>t more than thy lover, 

O Antigone, 

A dead, ignorant, tliankless corps'c.” 

Nor was the love untrue 
Which the DawMi-Goddess bore 
To that fair youth she erst, 

Leaving the salt- sea htds 
And coming ibi«hM over the stormy filth 
, Of loud Kuripus, .s.*iw : 

8aw and snatch 'd, wiM with love, 
b'roin the ]>ine-dotted spurs 
Of Parncs, wliere thy waves, 

Asopub, gleam rock'hcuimM ; 

The lliinter of the Tanagruian Field. 

}hit him, in his sweet prime, 

By severance immature, 

By Artemis' soft shafts, 

Sfie, though a goddess bom, 

'iaw in the rocky isle of Delos die. 

Such end overtook that love, 

For she desired to make 
immortal mortal man, 

And blend his liappy life. 

Far from the gods, with hers : 

To him postponing an eternal law." 

Wc arc sincerely sorry to find the 
lessons of a good classical education 
applied to so pitiable a use ; for if, out 
of courtesy, the above should be de- 
nominated verses, they arc neverthe- 
less as far removed from poetry as 
the Indus is from the pole. It is one 
thing to know the classics, and an- 
other to write classically. Indeed, if 
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this be classical writing, it would fur- 
nish the best argument ever yet ad- 
vanced against the study of the works 
of antiquity. MrTaunyson, to whom, 
as we shall presently have occasion to 
observe, this author is indebted for 
another phase of his inspiration, has 
handled classical subjects with fine 
taste and singular delicacy ; and liis 
“ Ulysses” and “ <Enoue” show how 
beautifully the Hellenic idea may bo 
wrought out in mellifluous English 
verse. But Tennyson knows his craft 
too well to adopt either the (rreck 
idiraseology or tlie (Ireok rhythm. 
Even in the clioric liymns wliicli lie 
has once or twice attempted, he has 
tpiirned lialt and ungainly metres, 
and given full freedom and scope to 
the cadence of liis mother tongue. 
These antif|UO scraps of the Ikvcllrr 
are further open to a still more serious 
objection, which indeed is applicable 
to most of Ids poctiw. We read them, 
marking every h(‘re and there some 
image of considerable beauty; but, 
^\hon wc have laid down the book, 
wi; are unable for the lift' of ns to tell 
what it is all about. The poem from 
which the volume takes its name is a 
confused kind of chaunt about Uirce, 
Ulysses, and the Gods, from which 
no exercise of ingenuity can extract 
the vestige of a meaning. It has 
pictures wdiitii, w ere they introduced 
for any conceivable purpose, might 
fairly deserve some admiration ; but, 
thrust ill as they are, without method 
or reason, they utterly lose their 
effect, and only servo to augment our 
dissatisfaction at the perversion of a 
taste which, with so much culture, 
should have been capable of bettor 
things. 

'riie adojition of the Greek clioric 
metros, in some of the poems, appears 
to us the more inexplicable, because 
ill others, w'heu he descends from his 
classic altitudes, our author shows 
tliat he is by no means insensible to 
the i>ow'cr of meloily. Tnie, lie w'ants 
that iicculiar characteristic of a good 
poet— a melody of his own ; for no 
poet is master of his craft unless liis 
music is self-inspired : but, in default 
of that gift, he not unfrcqiicntly bor- 
rows a few notes or a tune from some 
of his contemporaries, and exhibits a 
fair command and mastery of his in- 
strument. Here, for example, are a 
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few stanzas, the origin of which no- 
body can mistake. They are an 
exact echo of the lyrics of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning : — 

“ -Are tlie accents of your luring 
More melodious than of yore ? 

Are those frail forms more enduring 
Than the charms Ulysses bore ? 

That we sought you with rejoicings, 

Till at evening we descry. 

At a pause of siren voiciiigs, 

These vext branches and this howling sky ? 

“ Oh ! your pardon. The uncouthness 
Of tliat primal age is gone, 

And the kind of 'dazzling smoothness 
.Screens not now* a heart of stone. 

Love has flushed those cruel faces ; 

And your slackened arms forego 
Hie delight of liercc embraces ; 

And tho^e whitening boiio-mounds do r.ut 
grow*. 

‘ Come,* you say ; ‘ the large appearance 
Of man's labour is Imt vain; 

And wc plead as lirm adherence 
Due to pleaMire a- to pain.' 

JNiintiiig to some world-worn creatures, 

* Come,* you murmur with a sigh ; 

‘ Ah \ we own diviner features. 

Loftier hearing, find a prouder ojc.' 

High and commandiug geiiiiKS is 
able to will our attention even in its 
most eccentric moods. Such genius 
belongs to Mrs Biwning in a very 
remarkable degree, and on that ac- 
count wdi readily forgive her for some 
forced rhyming* intricate diction, and 
even occasional obscurity of thought. 
But w'hat shall avc say of the man w ho 
seeks to reproduce her marvellous 
eftbets by copying her blemishes? Head 
the above linos, and you w ill find that, 
ill so Lir as sound and mannerism go, 
they are an exact transcript from Mrs 
35rowning. Apply your intellect to 
the discovery of their meaning, and 
you wdll rise from the task thoroughly 
convinced of its hopelessness. The 
poem in which they occur is entitled 
77/e Nciv Sirens^ but it might with 
equal felicity and point have been 
called The New Harpies^ or The Lay 
of the Hurdy-Gurdy. It seems to ns 
a mere experiment, for the purpose of 
showing that words placed together 
in certain juxtaposition, without any 
regard to their significance or pro- 
priety, can bfe made to produce a 
peculiar phonetic eftcct. The pheno- 
menon is by no means a new- one — it 
occurs whenever the inanufactnre of 
nonsense-verses is attempted ; and it 
needed not the staining of innocent 

2a 
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wire-wove to convince us of its prac- 
ticability. Read the following stanza 
— divorce the sound from the sense, 
and then tell ns what you can make 
of it : — 

** AVitU a sad majestic motion — 

AVith a stately slow surprise— 

From tboir earthward-bound devotion 
Jdftiiig up your languid eyes : 

Would you freeze my louder huld/trss. 
Ilamldif siiiiliny ns you yo I 
One faint frown of distant coldness 
Flitting fast across each niarhlo brow r" 

AV'hat say you, Parson Sir Iliigli 
Evans ? “ The tovil with liis tarn : 
■what plirase is tliia— my londvr 
hohlnciin f AAMiy, it is affectations.” 

If any one, in possession of a good 
ear, and with a certain facility for 
composing verse, though destitute of 
the inventive faculty, will persevere 
in imitating the style of different 
jiGcts, he is almost certain at last to 
fliscover some writer whose peculiar 
manner he can assume with far gi-eater 
facility than * that of others. The 
Strayed llcrdler fails altogether with 
.Airs Browning ; because if is beyond 
his power, whilst following her, to 
make any kind of agreement between 
sound and sense. He U indeed veiy 
far from being a nndapliysiciuu, for 
his perception is abundantly 1 kiz\ : 
and if he be wise, he will abstain from 
any future attempts at profuiidity. 
But he has a fair sliare of the painter’s 
gift ; and wore he tc» cultivate tliai. 
on his own account, we believe that 
he might produce something far siijm*- 
rior to any of his preM'Ut dloit.s. A< 
it is, we can merely accord liini the 
praise of skctchhig an occasional 
landscape, very like one wlii<-h vre 
might expect from Alfred Tennyson, 
lie has not only caught the trick of 
Tennyson s handling, but In^ can ii>e 
his colours with considerable dexte- 
rity. lie is lik(‘one of those second- 
rate artists, who, withDanby in their 
eye, crowd our (*xhibitions with fiery 
sunsets and oceans radiant in carinine; 
sometimes their pictiu’cs are a litthj 
overlaid, but, on the whole, they give 
a fai'' idea of the manit^r of their nn- 
Tumbted master. 

TiiC following extract will, we 
tldnk, illustrate our meaning. It i< 
I'rom a poem entitled Mycrrinm, 
which, though it docs not possess the 


interest of any tale, is correctly and 
pleasingl}’^ written : — 

So spake lie, half in uiiger, linlf in scorn, 

And one loud cry of gi0f and of ainay.e 
Rroko from liis sorrowinc: people ; so lie spake. 
And tuniinpr, left tlieiii there; and with hriel 
pause, 

flirt with a throng of revellers, bont.lus way 
To the cool ivKioiis of the grove he loved. 

There by the river liauks ho ivaiidered on. 

From ivihn grove on to paliii-u:rove ; happy ti-ocn, 
Their smooth tops sliiniiig Miiiwartls, and hcneatli 
Jliirying their iiiisunn'd htems in grasr- and 
dowel’s ; 

AVIiere in one dream the feverish time of >outfi 
Might fade in shiniher, and the feet of .loy 
Might waiidcM’ all day long and never lire : 

Hero came the king, holding higli feasl.at morn 
nube-crowii'd ; and i>\cr, uhon tlic sun nci't 
down, 

A linndred lanip>^ heam'il in the tranrpiil gloom 
From tree tn tree, all through the luiiiklnu 
grove. 

novealiiig all the tumult of the lea’-l. 

FJii-'h'd guests, am] goMeii goblets, loam'd with 
wine, 

While the ili-.ep huniidiM foliagtj o\erbfail 
Spliiiier’d the silver ari’i^s (*f the m.uni.*’ 

Tlii> rcully is a ])retty picture ; its 
worst, and perhaps its only fault, being 
that it. constantly reiniiidsS u.‘=4 of tlic 
.•'U]K*rior original artist. Tlirougliont 
the book indeed, and iiicorportited in 
many of the. jifnuiis, there oeein- 
images to whicli Afr Tennyson ha." a 
dochied right b\ ju iority of in\ <*111100, 
and which the Slntytd iltnihr ha.'. 
•• conveyed ” with little ;itteijiiun i»> 
ceremony. J-'or r\.iiii]»U*. in a pnem 
whieh we ii»^ver nnu'li admired. Tin 
\'t\iun oj’ Mr 'J'i*iiu\.soii h;u; ihr 
two following lines ~ 

'* .Viid Oil the gliiiimcring limit, far xullidMuii 
fbxl niadu hiiii-«clf an a\^tiil imm* ut ilaxAii.'' 

Tlii.s image afterward- repeated in 
ilh* Prinnss. 'I'hus — 

’ Till tho sun 

'onilor to ’<1 ills death .'ind fell, an 1 i\V 
t'lu r lai-iglits ik> niit above the lawn.-.. 

Voung l)anl)y catches at the iib-a. 
and straightway fiivoiirs n> witli a 
e.opy— 

'* When the Him rr»..e*tl(i.ih .tlci^piiig 
.\I1 tJie frorc peak’i awful crown." 

'I'he imago is a natural one, and of 
course open to all tlic world, but the 
diction has been ch»arly borrowed. 

Not only iu bbuik verse but in 
lyrics tioes the IViinysouian tendeney 
of our author breakout, and to that ten- 
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deucy we owe by far the best poem in 


tlic presout volume. “ The Forsaken 
Merman,” though the subject is fan- 
tastic, and though it has further the 
disadvantage of directly reminding us 
of one of Alfred’s early extravagan- 
zas, is iicffertheless indicative of con- 
siderable power, not only of imagery 
and versilication, but of actual pathos. 
A maiden of the earth has been taken 
down to the depths ol* the sea, where 
for years she has resided with Iht 
merman lover, and has borne him 
children. shall let Ihe j)oet tell 
Ihe rest of his story, the more readily 
because we arc anxious that he should 
receive credit for what real poetical 
accomplishment he i)Ossesse.s, and that 
he may not suppose, from our cen- 
sure of his faults, that we are at all 
indifferent fo his merits. 

('JiiMron ileai*, wns it Ye:«t<‘ivls]> 

joi (»nce) tliat she 'v<*nt mujiv ' 

(hire she sato with >011 and me, 

Hu it ml mild iliroue in the iicart of the sea. 
And the seiin'iest >{110 On lier Uiioe. 
fiimhM its hriirht nnd .sIio ifiKh’d ii ncll. 
t\ I:en dovn swiiiu: <i>o -umd of ti e lii«*-nd'Ii( U. 
Siu‘ si'.'hM, she looUM up tlipmvdi the flwir mveu 
''On. 

Ml - Slid, * 1 iini‘.t tro, iov niv Kin.-felk pr.is 
ill ilio Hole irr.'iN ehuivli 011 the slmro Ui-day. 

‘I'wili be lu'-br-ttiiie in the uoild- ah me 
\uil I lu.'.o my j-iiiip M'nu.iu, liere witli 

thee/ 

i -..lid. ‘ tiij up. lii.-irt. ihroii'rli the ".ivi'*, 

I y tliv praxt'P, suid eoiije liaeU to the kiml 
i.nc'.' 

.•'.le .'-isiii il, she \'eiu up (lir(iUL,li the '>urf iu tli" 
l):r.. 

< iiildren ilear. v.m.s it / 

' Children dear, wove wt- luuff .dune ' 

* 'I li>- L-esi the little •ine> iiioail. 

Couii pra’iers.’ I •‘aiti. *in the wnrld lhe> sa\. 

* nine.' 1 ?::ud, am! .m* i-O'^e iliri'iii:h tin* -.urf in flit 

hn\ . 

\NV \\i nl up the bo;uli, h\ the sjunly do'vu 
Where liie sea-slocUs hluoin. to the wliito-wall'd 
town. 

rhrou.i,di tile narrow iiav'd streets. ^\heiv : w.!- 

«till. 

Til the little pray cluirrli on tlie windy hill. 

I'roiu the (hnivli eaine a luiiMiiiir of fi.dk nt their 
l-r.ijers, 

n»it w'c slnod without in the cold-hlowiiip air-. • 
AVe climbed on llie praves. on tlio stone.- w'lirii 
villi rains. 

And we eazed up the aisle throus:li the small 
leadcil fKines. 

Wie sate by the pillar ; we sJiw her clear : 

* Margaret, hist! come t|iiick, we are here. 

Dear heart,’ I said, * w'o are long .alone, 

Tlie sea grow.s sturiny. Ihe little ones moan.' 


Hill, ah, Hhe gave me never a look, 

For Iicr eyes were .sealed to the holy hook. 

' Loud prays the priebt ; bhut stands the door.* 
Come ttway, children, call no more. 

Come a wav, comedown, call no more. 

“ Down, down, down. 

Dow'ii to the depths of Die 2»ea. 

She sits at iitr wheel in the humming town. 
Singing iiKist joyfully. 

Hark, what she sing.s ; * O joy. O joy, 
i’(ii‘ the liumniiiig .•street, and the child with it& 
ttiy. 

Tor the ))riest, and the hell, and tiic holy well. 

I’or the wheel where I .spun, 

And Die hlessM light of tlie stiii.' 

And so she sings her till. 

.‘“-in .ring most Joyfully, 

Till t.he shuttle falls from lier hand, 

.\ndthe w*hi//ing wheel stands still. 

.She .Steals to the window, and looks at tliesainl ; 
And o\cr the .sfiiid .nl Die .'•on : 

And her o\es are .-ot in a stare ; 

.\iid anon Dicre hrcaksi a sigh, 

And anon there lirops a tear. 

From n sorrow’ -clouded eye. 

And a heart borrow-ludeti, 

A long, long sigh, , 

Tor the cold .-tningo e\es* ot a little Mcrm.aiden. 
And the glu.im of lior golden hair.” 

Hful the uiithor given ii.< imicii 
poetry like tins, our ta.«k would, in- 
deed, liiivc b«vn It pleasant one ; but 
as the ca-!e titlierw’ise, we can do no 
more than point to Ihc .solitary pearl. 
Vvl it is ^ometliing to know that, in 
.'•pite ol iinitaiiun, and a taste which 
has gone far a-iniy. tlii^ ^Y^it^T ha.< 
)M»\vi‘rs, which, ii* ]n’operly directed 
and developed, might iii.''Ure liiin a 
>\mpatliy, wliieh. fur the present, 
rnn.-t be wiihheld. Sympathy, in- 
ih cd, heeaiiiiof look for. so long a> he 
ajipeals neither ro the heart, the alfec- 
lioiis, northejia'^'^ions of mankind, bnt 
jirefers appearing before them in tln» 
rldicuUms guise of a misanthrope, 
lie would fain persuade us that he is 
a sort of Timoii, who, despairing of 
ilio tendency of the age, wishes to 
wrap himself up in the mantle of iie- 
eessity, and to take no part whatever 
in the vulgar concerns of existence. 
It is absolutely ridicnloiis to iiml this 
young gentleman — after cenlidiiig “ to 
a lu*i)iiblican friend ’* the fact that he 
despises 

• 

” Tlio barren, optinii.-tic -opliistiics 
Of c•uml'l»rtJlblo iuoU'>, whom what they do 
Toaclios the limit of tlie jubt and true. 

And for .such doing have no need of eye*-,** — 

thus favouring the public in a sonnet 
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with his views tonching the onwcinl 
progress of society:— 

“ Yet, when I muse on what life is I ^cem 
Rather to iiaticiicc prompted, than that proud 
Prospect of hope which France proclaims so 
loud— 

France, famed in all good arts, in none 
supreme. 

Seeing this vale, this earth, wherceu we 
dream, 

T^ on all sides o'ershadowed hy the high 
Uno’erloap’d mountains of neccs.'ity. 

Sparing us narrower margin than w'c deem. 

^ or wilt that day dawn at a human nod. 
When, bursting through the network .sniH'r* 
pos’d 

Uy scliish occripation— plot and plan. 

Lust, avarice, envy- liberated man. 

All difference with his fcllow-mau compos’d. 
Shall he left standing face to face with (imi.” 

What would our friend be atV It 
ho is a Tory, can’t he And work 
enough in denouncing and exposing 
the lies of the League, and in tnking 
up the cudgels for native industry? If 
he is a Whig, can’t ho be great upon 
..sewerage, and the scheme of planting 
colonies in Connaught, to grow corn 
and rear pigs at prices which will not 
pay for the mannro and the hogs’- 
washV If ho is a Chartist, can’t he 
say so. and stand np inaut'iilly witli 
Julian Ilanicy for “the points,’’ what- 


ever may be their latest number ? 1 Jut 
wc think that, all things considered, 
he had hotter avoid politic.^. ].ct him 
do his duty to God and man, work six 
hours a-day, wlicther he rapiircs to do 
so for a livelihood or not, marr}' and 
get children, and, in his imments of 
leisure, let him still study Soptiocles 
and amend his verses. But wc liojje 
that, whatov'T he does, lie will not 
inflict upon ns any more such plati- 
tudes as “ llcsignation," addressed 
“ to Faiista,” or any sonnets similar 
to that whicii he hasVrittcn in Htner- 
son's Essays. AVc lender our counsel 
with a most sincere regard for Ids I’n- 
Inro wclfiire; for, in spite of his many 
fanlts, the Strayed Jkrcller is a clev(‘r 
fellow ; and though it cannot bcavcired 
that, np to tlie present time, he has 
inado the most of fair talents and a 
first-rato education, wc are not with- 
out hope that, some day or other, we 
may be able to congratulate bim on 
having fairly got rid of his afl'ectod 
inlsanthrttpy, his false phiIosoi)Iiy, and 
his besetting .'in of imitation, and that 
he may yet tichlevc something which 
may come home to tlie heart, and se- 
cure the admiration of the public. 
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T?j:fore we olfer our readers some 
new ligliUon this renowned mystery, 
it is necessary that avc should give 
tlu*in, in a sentence, the briefest pos- 
sible outline of the oft-told talc, so 
far as it has been hitherto known. 
John Erskinc, Lord Grange, a judge 
of the Court of Session, and a leader 
<if the ultra-religious party in Scot- 
l.iiid, was married to the daughter of 
that Chieslcy of Dairy who had shot 
the Lord President in the High Street 
of Edinburgh, for giving a decision 
against him. Tlio marriage was a 
very unhai)py one. The pious leader 
of a religious party was .scandalised 
in various ways, obliged to live separate 
tnun his wife, and siibjcct(‘d to many 
outrages from her. At length her 
death was announced, her funeral was 
duly attended, and the widower pre- 
served the decorous silence of one to 
>>hom death has brought relief from 
what is generally counted a calamity. 

'Fhis occurn‘(l in January 1732. 
"Fhe lapse of nearly nine years had 
abnost consigned the roincinbrance of 
tli(‘ unfortunate woman to oblivion, 
when strange rnmonrs gained circu- 
lation, that she who was believed to 
be, dead and buried was living in bon- 
dage in the <listant island of St Kilda. 
'I’lie account she subsequently gave of 
her adventures, l»ore, that one night in 
her solitaiy lodging she was seized by 
some Highlanders, whom she knew to 
be retainers of Lord Lovat, and con- 
veyed away, gagged and blindfolded, in 
the arms of a man seated in a sedan 
chair, 1 1 a])pears that she was kept in 
variousplaces of confincnioiit, and sub- 
jected to much rough usage, in the Low 
( ’oiintiy. At length she was conveyed 
north-westward, towards thcliighland 
line. She passed through the grim soli- 
1 iides of G Iciicoe, where recent murder 
must have, awakened in the captive hor- 
rible associations, on to the western 
l)art of Lord Lovat’s country, where 
any deed of tyranny or violence might 
be committed with safety. Thence she 
was transferred to the equally safe 
country of Glengarry, and, after cross- 
ing some of the highest mountains in 
Scotland, was shipped on the wild 
Loch llouni, for even darkened by the 


shadow of gigantic mountains falling 
on its narrow^ waters. She wjis kept 
for some time on the small island of 
He.skir, belonging to Macdonald of 
Slcat, and w as afterw ards transferred 
to the still more inaccessible St Kilda, 
w hieh has aerjuired a sort of celebrity 
from its connexion with her strange his- 
tory. In 1 741 , when a communication 
from the captive had, through devious 
courses, reached her friends in Edhi- 
bnrgh, an clfort w’as made to release 
her ; but it w'as baffled by her trans- 
f(*rence to another place of confine- 
ment, where she died in 1743. 

Little did the old judge imagine, at 
the time when he had so successfully 
and so quietly got rid of his doinesllc 
curse — when the mock funeral had 
been performed, the fiimily condo- 
lences acted over, and the victim 
safely conveyed to her distant prison, 
that' on some future day the public, 
frantic wdth curiositj', would tear to 
pieces the covering of his groat mys- 
tery, and expose every fragment of 
it to the admiring crowed. It w as but 
a simple matter in the eyes of those 
who were concerned in it. The 
w oman w as trouble.somc — her husband 
w as a judge, and therefore a pow’cr- 
ful man — so he put her out of the 
w'ay. Xor w as he cruel or nnscru- 
pufous, according to the morality of 
the circle in which he lived, in the 
method he adopted to accomplish his 
end. He had advisers about him, 
who would have taken a shorter and 
a more cfiectual plan for ridding them- 
selves of a troublesome w’oraan, wife 
or not, and w'onld have W'alkcd forth 
into the w orld without being bauiitcd 
by any dread that rumours of remote 
captivities might rise up to disturb 
their peace. Indeed, when we re- 
member the character of the instru- 
ments to whom Lord Grange com- 
mitted the kidnapping and removal 
of Ids wife, it is only wonderful 
that they Imd patience enough to 
carry out so Tong and troublesome an 
operation ; and that they did not, out 
of regard to themselves and to their 
employer, jnit a violent termination 
to the career of their tronblesomo 
charge, and send her at once to where 
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the weary are at rest. Had this been 
her fate, the affah* of l^ady Grange 
would have been one of k^coiulary 
interest. Such things were too easily 
, accomplished in those tla 3 S. The 
chances would have been greatly 
against a discovery, and if it took place, 
equally gi*cat against the conviction 
and puuislimeut of the pHenders, un- 
less the lady had a more powerful 
party at her back than tlic daughter 
of Chieslcy the murderer would bo 
likely to command. It would have 
created, so far as it was lvii6wu, great 
excitement, and some little horror at 
the time, but it would have speedily 
sunk to the level of the ordinary con- 
tents of tlie criminal records, and 
would never have bcijueatlied to the 
ensuing century an object which anti- 
quarians have hunted out as ndigioiisly 
and zealously as if it had involved the 
late of Europe. 

In fact, Lord Grange was what w as 
called in his day a discreet man.” 
He wished to avoid scandal, and bore 
a character for religious zeal, w hich 
appears to have been on occasion a 
very serious burden not easily bm uc*. 
He dreaded scandal and notoriety, and 
therefore ho shrouded his great aet of 
iniquity in the most profound secrecy, 
^loroovcr, he kept a conscience — 
something that, like Hob Hoy’s 
iionc.sty, might bo called a consf:icncc 
“ after a kind.” lie .said pvettj' accu- 
rately of himself in his JJian/ — i* 
have religion enough to spoil my 
relish and prosecution of this worhl, 
and not enough to get mo to the 
next.” We may prob{il)ly believe* 
that, even if he couhl have performed 
the deed wdth perfect secrecy and 
>afety, so far as this w'orld is con- 
cerned, lie would not have murdered 
his wife, his conscience recoiling at 
tlie dreadful crime — his fear of the 
world causing liiin to shrink from ex- 
posure. Urged by these tw'o conflict- 
ing motives, ho adopted the expedient 
of the secret removal to a desolate and 
distant spot, believing that he had sur- 
rounded the whole project with a deep 
and impenetrable cloud of mystery. 
Never was human foresight more 
signally set at naught. It was this 
very machinery of intense mystery 
that, by ministering to one of the 


cravings of tlie luimaii imagination, 
has made the incident one of the most 
notorious of human events. It is 
alnio.st satisfactory to kno>v that this 
dreaded notoriety visited the hoary 
tyrant, for after he had for^niie yeais 
cnjoycil ill secret the success of liis 
])lot, and kc])t his fair fame with the 
ivovld, we tiiid him, w'heu legal pro- 
ceedings w'ere eommenced against 
him, bitterly saying tliat ‘‘ strange 
stories w'ere spread all over the tow'ii 
of Edinburgh, and mad(i the talk of 
coftee-houses and tea-tables, and sent, 
as 1 liave. ground to apprehend, to 
several othcrplacesof (ovat llritaiii.” 
One nia^' notice, too, in the following 
discontented mumblings, tin; bitter- 
ness with which he contemplated lln^ 
divulging of the secret, — it is in a 
letter to the imprisoned lady’s cham- 
pion, Mr Hope of llankcillor. 

of the Mnallest di^oretioii will 
sec what a w'urthy part h* acts towards 
me and mine, and many others, and (‘ven 
towards the person )>rctendcd to be ran*cl 
for, who, ill sucli an oeca.*'ioiu begins by 
spr€*adiiig through Great Jlritain strange 
stories, unexamined and uuYouehed, and 
not so much as eommunieated to us eoii- 
cerued ; and next, when oifered satisfac- 
tion, yet proceeds to fix such on public 
records, and to force others to bring on 
record sad and proved 1rut!i<, wliicU ho 
hiiiiM'lf knows and formerly has arkiiow- 
ledged to be truths, and Unit ought for 
ever to be Mjiik. I’liis tMiinot bo con- 
strued to be nil} tiling but an endeavour 
to fi.\, as Hiv a." ill him lies, a lasting blot 
on per.Huis and families. Tlie first waa 
defamation, and the next would be thn 
same, under a cover of :t pretended legal 
shape, bnt in itself more aliocious. One 
cannot doubt that this is a serious thing 
to many more than me, and cannot but 
be laid to heart." + 

The text from which wc arc at pre- 
sent disconivsing, is a bumlle of confi- 
dential letters from Lord Grange, 
printed in tlie MUcethmy of the 
S/mldiufj Cluh^ and not the least 
valnahle and curious of the many 
contributions made by that useful 
and sfiirited institution, to the eluci- 
dation of Scottish history and maii- 
licrs. At the foot of the high conical 
hill of llcniiocbic, in a small group of 
forest trees, there nestles one of those 
quaint small tarreted'mansions of old 
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French architecture so frequently to 
be seen in the north of Scotland.* 
Tlie owner of this mansion was an 
Erskine ; he was related to Erskine 
of Grange, and it so happened that 
this relative was the person in whose 
ear he poured his secret sorrows, as a 
disappointed and morbid politician. 
Such confidential outpourings are not 
the most interesting of coinmunica- 
tiuns, even when one has the fortune to 
be so far connected with the waller as 
to be the chosen vessel into which he 
pours the anguish of his Jieart. Some of 
these letters are portentous— they are 
absolute pamphlets — in their spirit 
as yellow and mildewed with discon- 
tent, as their outward aspect may 
have been by the cold damp air of 
lieiiiiochic, wlu'ii tlicy were discov- 
ered ill the worm-eaten chest. It re- 
quires a little zeal to peruse the u hole 
series ; but, unless we are greatly de- 
ceived, we think we can jiresent our 
readers with a fi;w plums picked out 
of the mass, which they may lind not 
nnacccplable. And here, by the way,, 
let us observe, how great a sc'rvicc is 
done by those who ransack the repo- 
sitories of our old Scottish houses, 
and make their contents aceessiblc to 
the public. We are convinced that 
in dusty garrets, in vaults, in musty 
libraries, and crazy old oak-chests, 
there is still an almost inexhaustible 
wealth of eurioiis lore of this descrip- 
tion. 'fhe coiTes])ondeiicc of the old 
♦Scottish families is gencrallj’^ far more 
interesting than that of English housC'^ 
of the same rank. Since t ho civil wars 
of the sevciitceutli century, England 
may be said to have been internally 
undisturbed, and no ])rivatc iiapers 
contain matters of stale, save those of 
tlie groat families whose ancestors 
have been high in ollice. But in 


Scotland, the various outbreaks, and 
the unceasing Jacobite intrigues, 
made almost all the exiuntry gentle- 
men statesmen — made too many of 
them state offenders. The Essex 
squire, be he ever so rich, was still 
but the lord of a c(;rtain quantity of 
timber and oxen, grass and turnips. 
The Highland laird, be he cversopoor, 
was a loader of mon — a ]jersou who 
had more or less the power of keeping 
the comilry in a state of war or dan- 
ger — a sort of petty king roigiiiug 
over his own people. Hence, while 
the letters of the last century oiui 
might pick up in a comfortable old 
English mansion, would relate to 
swing-gates and turnpike roads, 
game preserves and tithes, those 
found hidden behind the w'ainscoat of 
a gaunt old cheerless Scottish lortalicc, 
would relate to risings at home, or 
landings from abroad — to the number 
of broadswords and targets still kept 
ill detiancc of the Anns Act — to coin- 
municalions received through French 
Jesuits, or secret missions “ across 
the water." * 

Wc believe that the passages from 
the;>e documents, on which we are 
now to comment, in tlie first place 
exhibit to us pretty plainly the motive 
of Lord Grange for the deportation 
of his wife ; and, in the second place, 
pr(»vc that ho cntertcVincd designs of a 
similar character against another fe- 
male with whom In* was nearly con- 
ueotod. 

When J>ady Grange’s strange his- 
tory was first communicated to the 
])ublic, it was believed that the cause 
of her abtluction was not merely her 
violent temper, but her iiosscs^on of 
certain secrets which would enable 
her to compromise the safety of her 
husband and his friends, by proving 


* We remember once in such a house — it was a rainy day, and for the amusement 
of the inmates a general rummage was made among old papers — that in a corner of 
a press of a law library were found a multitude of letters very precisely folded up, 
and titled — tliey had a most business-like and uninteresting appe.arance, but on 
being examined they were found to consist of the confidential correspondence of the 
leaders of the Jacobite army in 1745. Their preservation was accounted for by the 
circumstance that an ancestor of the owner of the house ^vas sheriff of the county at 
the period .of the rebellion. He had seized the letters; but, finding probably that 
they implicated a considerable number of his own relations, he did not consider him- 
self especially called on to invite the attention of the law officers of the crown to hia 
prize ; wliile, on the other hand, the damnatory documents were carefully preserved/ 
lest some opportunity should occur of turning them to use. They are now printed 
in a substantial quarto, under the patronage of one of the book clubs. 
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their connoxion with the Jacobite 
intrigues of the period. The view 
more lately taken of the mystery, 
has been that she was merely 
a mad woman, and that her ab- 
duction, witli all its laborious mys- 
tery, was only an attempt to ac- 
commodate the judge with a resource 
in which Scotland was then deficient 
— a lunatic asylum forinsanc relatives, 
'rhough, as >vc shall presently see, 
his confidential communications give 
other and darker revelations, this was 
the light in which Lord (Irangc wished 
the matter to be viewed, after his 
plot had been discovered; and in his 
controversial letter to Mr Hope, al- 
ready referred to, he gives an account 
of her frantic outbreaks, which cer- 
tainly affords a picture of one likely to 
have been a most distressing partner 
ill life to a grave judge, having a few 
secrets to conceal wdiich required him 
to bo peculiarly circumspect in his 
walk ; and holding a high, but a rather 
precarious position, in the o[)iuion of 
the religious world. After stating 
that she had agreed to a separation, 
he continues — 

“Then it was hoped that I and the 
children (who the usetl to curse bitterly 
when they went dutifully to wait on her) 
would be ill quiet; but she often attacked 
iny house, and fVoin the streets, and 
among the footinon and chairiucti of 
Tiflitore, cried and raged against mu and 
mine, and watched for me in the street'^, 
and cliased me from place to place in • 
the most indecent and shameless inanner, 
and threatened to attack me on the 
bcncli, wliicb, dreading she would do 
every time I went to it, made iny duty 
there very heavy on me, lest that honour- 
able Court of Session should be disturbed 
and affronted on luy occasion. And not 
content with these, and odd and very bad 
contrivances about the poor children, slic 
waited on a Sunday’s afternoon that iiiy 
fcister. Lady Jane Paterson, with iiiy 
second daughter, came out of the Troii 
Church, and on the street, among all 
the people, fell upon her with violent 
scolding and curses, and followed licr so 
down Merlin’s Wynd, till Lady Jane and 
the child near the bottom of it got slielter 
from her and being exposed to the multi- 
tilde in a friend’s hour -3. You also 
know, and may well remember, that be- 
fore you and the rest advised tlic separa- 
tion, and till she went from my house, 
I he would not keep herself in that part 


of it (the best apartment) which was as- 
signed lier, but abused all in the family, 
and when none were adverting, broke 
into the room of ane old gentlewoman, 
recommended to mo for housekeeper, 
and carried off and destroyed her ac- 
compts, &c., and committed outrages, so 
that at length I was forced to have a 
watch in my house, and especially in the 
night time, as if it had been in the fron- 
tier of an enemy’s country, or to be 
spoiled by robbers.”* 

This was doubtless the truth, but 
not the whole truth. Fouiidiiig ap- 
parently on these statements, which 
are Lord Grange’s vindication of 
himself, the editor of the collection of 
letters says — ‘‘The letters now printed 
must considerably impair the mystery 
of the reasons which led to the abdiie- 
tion of Lady (Jrange. They may be 
held conclusively to refute the sup- 
position that the affair had any con- 
nexion with the political intrigues of 
the period.” On tlie contrary, we 
cannot rOtad the contidential portion 
of the eorrespoiulonce witlioiit feeling 
that it almost conclusively establishe-* 
the fact, that tlic affair had a “con- 
nexion with the political intrigues of 
tlic period and tliat the reason wliy 
so many people of rank and iiolitical 
influence aided the jdot, why the re- 
moval was conducted with so mncli 
secrecy, ami the jdace of seeliision 
was so remote and inaccessible, was 
because Lady (Irange was possessed 
of dangerous secrets, which compro- 
mised her husband and his friends. 
The general tone of the letters, and 
their many cautious and iiiysterions, 
yet unmistakeablc references to the 
proceedings of friends across the 
water, .‘<hi>w that the judge* confided 
to the owner of tlic old mansion at 
*hc foot of Hennochic some things 
which it would be dangerous for an 
enemy to know. But wc shall cite 
just one jiassage, wliicli wc consider 
sufficient of itself to support our posi- 
tion. It is taken from a letter (lalcd 
2::^d March 17;n, just ten months be- 
fore his wife was seized and carried 
off. Idierc is soinetliing very peculiar 
in the structure of the letter; and, 
whether in pursuit of some not very 
appreciable joke, or to waylay the 
penetration of any hostile party who 
might take the liberty of opening the 
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packet on its journey, the writer 
speaks of himself during the most 
curious and important part of it, in 
the third person. Talking of a very 
dillicult and hazardous project in 
which he is about to be engaged, he 
thus passes a neat commendation on 
himself, — “"but I am sure he never 
yet was frightened from what was 
right in itself, and his duty towards 
Jiis friends, by his own trouble or 
danger, and he seems as little frighted 
now, as ever in his life.” He tlicn 
approaches the subject of his wife's 
character and intentions, like a man 
treading on the verge of a frightful pit- 
fall. “ i have found that, in such a 
case, there is no bounds set to such 
mischief, and it is pushed on though it 
should go the huigtli of your utter 
mill, and of Tyburn itself or the 
( i ruiismurltet^^'' — the one being the 
j)lacc where the gibbet of liOiulon, the 
other where that of Edinburgh stood. 
From such portentous associations he 
])a?ses immediately to his wife and 
lier proceedings. 'Fo make the pas- 
sage more distinct, we fill up the 
names, of which the letter contains 
only the first and last letters ; it will 
bo remarked that lie still assumes the 
third person, and that he himself is 
the ])ersou about to depart for 
London. 

“ Then I am told that Lady Grange 
is going to I^ondon. She knows no- 
thing of his going, nor is it suspected 
here, nor shall be till the day before 
he goes olf, and so she cannot pretend 
it is to follow Jiim. IShc will certainly 
strive to get access to Lady ^lary 
Wortley, Lady Mar’s sister, (whom 
she openly blesses for her opposition 
to our iVicnds,) and in all w here her 
malice may prompt her to hope she 
can do hurt to us. You will renicraber 
with what lying impudence she threat- 
ened Lord (L'ange, and many of his 
iriends, with accusations of high trea- 
son and otlier capital crimes, ami 
spoke so loud of her accusing directly 
by a signed information to Lord Justice- 
Clerk, that it came to his cars, and 
she was stopped by hearing he said, 
that, if the mad woman came to him, 
he would cause his footmen turn her 
down stairs. What cflcct her lies 
may have, where she is not so well 


known, and with those who, from 
opposition to what Lord Grange is 
about, may think their interest to en- 
courage them, one cannot certainly 
know ; but if proper measures he not 
fallen on against it^ the creature may 
prove troublesome \ at any rate, this 
whole aflTair will rerjuire a great 
deal of diligence, caution, and ad- 
dress.”* 

lie talks of Iier as mad ; and so far 
as passion and the thirst of vengeance 
make people mad, she undoubtedly 
was so. lie speaks of her intended 
accusations as lies— that is, of course, 
a convenient cxj)ression to use towards 
them. lUit what is very clearly at 
the bottom of all the trepidation, and 
doubt, and difiiculty, is, that she 
might be able, mad and false as she 
was, to get facts established wliich 
called up very ugly associations with 
Tyburn and the " frrassmarket. A 
minute incident stated in the common 
histories of the aftair, that Lady 
Grange planned a journey to Loiidoii 
for the i)iu*posc of taking her accusa- 
tion to the fountain-Iiead of political 
power, is confirmed by this extract. 
Jt may easily be believed that, among 
Grange’s ollicial colleagues — some of 
whom had also their own secrets to 
keep— the lady's frantic accusations 
met willi little ciioouragcmcnt. The 
Justice-clerk referred to in the extract, 
Adam Cockburn of Ormiston, was, 
like Grange himself, a great professed 
light of the church, and what sort of 
interview he would have held with 
the furious lady, maybe inferred from 
the character given if him by a con- 
temporary, — “lie became univci-sally 
hated in Scotland, where thoj’ called 
him the curse of Scotland ; and when 
ladies were at cards, playing the iuu% 
of diamonds, commonly called ‘ the 
curse of Scotland,’ they called it the 
Justice-Clerk, lie was, indeed, of a 
hot temper, and violent in all his 
measiires.”t 

In the old narratives of the affair, 
it is stated that Grange felt his posi- 
tion to be the more dangerous, as 
some letters had been intercepted 
tending to •inculpate him with the 
Jacobites on the Continent. It is sin- 
gular that this should also bo pretty 
satisfactorily proved by the present 
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correspondence. It will be renieni- 
bcred that Grange was a brotlier of 
the Earl of Mar, whose prominenec 
in the atfairs of 171 »5 had driven him 
into exile. A strong attachment to 
this unfortniiatc man is, on the whole, 
the most pleasing feature in the cha- 
racter of the more cautious and more 
fortunate judge. It was natural that 
the brothers should keep iij) a corre- 
spotidcnce, and quite as natural that 
Sir Robert Walpole should be parti- 
cularly anxious to discover what they 
said to each other. Grange con- 
<lucted some negotiations with the 
government for his brother's pardon 
and restoration, and we find him de- 
feated in liis aim, and receiving some 
very significant hints about the nature 
of his correspondence. 

Sir Robert told me in wrath tliat 
he would have nothing to do with 
Lord Mar, that he had dealt ill ^^ith 
him, and ho should not have his par- 
don ; and he would by no moans give 
me any reason for it, but Lord Town- 
send did, whom they had stirred up ; 
for he in anger told me Sir Robert had 
intercejited Jiis letters tome with very 
odd things in them, injurious to Sir 
Robert and his friends. 

Soon after this, Hay, with cloudy 
looks, began to make insinuations of 
some discoveries against me too, and 
at length told me that Sir Robert said 
that he had also interceiitod bad let- 
ters of mine to Lord Mar, but con- 
fessed they wore not directed to Lord 
Mar, and neither subseribed by me 
nor in my Jiaiid of write, but tlmt by 
the contents they knew them to be 
mine to Lord Mar. I answered that 
they might assert what they pleased 
of letters said to be directed to me, 
•and which they owned T had nevm* 
seen, but that 1 must know of letter.^ 
wrote by myself, and that I ever 
wrote aity such was a damned, villain- 
ous, malicious lie ; and let Sir Robert 
or any else be the asserter of it, who- 
ever did assert it, was a liar.”* 

This is a very successful outbreak of 
virtuous indignation, and does consi- 
derable credit to its author, as a pupil 
of that school of which Ifis dear friend 
Iword Lovat was the undoubted head. 

We cannot help considering that it 
is a question of some historical in- 
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terest and importance whetlier tlie 
abduction of L^y Grange was or was 
not a measure adopted for political 
reasons, and that the letters before us, 
by finally deciding the question, throw 
an important light on the political 
state of Scotland in tlie early part of 
tlie eighteenth century. If we suppose 
that the lady was carried under cir- 
cumstances of sucli profound mystery, 
and by the agency of some conspicuous 
aud distiiiguislied personages, to the 
distant island of St Kilda, merely be- 
cause she was a lunatic wlio required 
to be in custody, we only sec that 
many important and sagacious pcoph^ 
were taking a very complex and 
cumbrous method of acconqdishing 
what might have been done witli 
ease : fur in those days, few Avould 
have troubled themselves about the 
wretched woman, if her husband had 
clioseu to keep lier in any place of 
confinement, telling the neigtibourhood 
that she was insane. Hut wlieii wc 
find that the f Jacobite ])arty in Scot- 
land wore powerful enough to kidnap 
a ])ersoii obnoxious to tlnmi, and keep 
her for nine years in a place to whicli 
the laws of the realm and the autho- 
rity of tlie crown nominally extended, 
but where their own power was the 
real operative authority, wc have a 
very fonuhlablo notion of the strength 
ami compactness of the Jacohite. union 
during Walpole’s apparently powerful 
ministry. 

The corresjK)ndeiiceof I^ord range 
admits its reader to a sjiecies of r.oii- 
tidential intercourse with him, wiiicii 
can scarcely be called agreeable. It 
exhibits one of the most disgusting of 
all the moral diseases — the rankling of 
the aiTow of disappointment in the. 
heart of a defeated politicul .schemer. 
It is not the man of brave, and bold 
designs bahlcd, or the utopian enthu- 
siast disappointed of the fulfilmoni (»f 
his golden dreams, or the adherent of 
one absorbing ])olitical idea looking at 
it lying broken to pieces at his feet : 
ill all of these there is a dash of noble 
and disinterested .sentiment, and the 
politician defeated in his eonflict witli 
the world ha.s still the consolation of 
an honest if mistaken heart, into 
which lie can retii*e without the sting 
of .sclf-rcproach. But all Grange’s 
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disappointments were connected witli 
paltry seheines of pei’sonal aggrandise- 
ment. Fawn and flatter as he might, 
Sir Robert Walpole, and his Scottish 
coadjutor Hay, knew him and dis- 
trusted him, and, when he came to 
court them, gave him but fair words, 
and sometimes not even that. AVith 
Sir Robert he carried on an unequal 
war. Believing that he could scourge 
the minister in parliament, while he 
WH S a judge of the Court of Session, he 
robolved to obtain a seat, and there- 
upon the all-powerful minister at once 
checkmated him, by carrying an act 
to prohibit judges of the Court of 
vSession from holding seats in the House 
of Commons — it was a less invidious 
proceeding thiin the dismissal of liis 
lordship from the bench would have 
been, and it liad the appearance of 
being dictated by a desire for the 
public good. (Iraiige ])rcfciTed the 
senate to the bench, and resigned his 
judgeship, but he never achieved 
political eminence. Tn the mean time 
he acquired Dr Johnson’s desideratum 
of ail honest hatred towanls his enemy, 
and indeed hatred a]jpears to have 
l»c<m the only honest ingredient in his 
character. He expressed it so well 
towards Walpole, that we must quote 
Jiis coiilideiitial opinion of that mighty 
statesman : — 

« 

All insolent .and rapacious minister, 
who has kept us under the o.\p<'nso of war 
in time of peace., yet hindered us to fight 
to vindicate our trade, so grossly violated 
by Spanish robberies, and when we could 
liave put a stop to it, and corrected them 
without drawing upon us the arms of any 
other nation, maintained his hollow and 
expensive peace by ridiculous contradic- 
tory treaties, trying us to take part in all 
the quarrels of Europe, and sometimes to 
be on both sides, and at the same time 
allowing confederacies to go on so power- 
ful, and which we arc not of, that now 
when a war is breaking out we know not 
where to turn iis ; laying plots to devour 
the land by new swarms of officers of the 
revenue, to put the merchants' stocks in 
the possession of these vermin, and trade 
under their power, &c., as by that most 
damned excise scheme; openly protecting 
the frauds and villains that plunder the 
stocks and ruin multitudes, and must sink 
the kingdom ; plundering the revenue, 
and using all his art, and power, and 


bribes to stop all inquiry into, or the least 
amendment of these things, either by par- 
liament or otherwise ; openly ridiculing 
all virtue and uprightnes.s ; enhancing all 
power to liimself and liis brother, and 
Kufieriug almo.st none else to do or know 
anything ; barefaced and avowed bribing 
of members of parliament and others, and 
boasting of it ; heaping up immense 
w’ealth to himself and his most abject pro- 
fligate creatures of both sexes, while the 
public treaMiirc and trade of the nation is 
ruined ; suffering and encouraging these 
locusts to get large bribes, and giving 
considerable employment at their recom- 
mendation, while moil of merit and service, 
and of the best families and interest, are 
neglected or abused, employing insignifi- 
cant brutes or the greatest rogues, and 
favouring almost none but such; maltreat- 
ing and insultiug all whom bis rascals and 
jades complain of. But the list is too long 
to go through with here.” * 

Grange thought at one time that he 
had great claims on AValpole and 
l.ord Hay ; and lie seems to have 
very diligently performed one clas,s of 
dutie.s wliicli politicians sometimes 
tliiuk sullidcnt to CPtaldish a claim 
fur reward— ho had been an indefati- 
galde petitioner fur iniuisterhiJ favours. 
We liave heard somewhere of a story 
of a political economist, who during 
a long walk is pestered by an Irish 
beggar, who asks his honour just to 
give him a sixpence, ‘‘ for the love of 
Gud.” The economist turns round to 
argue the matter : 1 deny,” says he, 

that I would be showing my love to 
the ])eity* by giving an idle rasc.alliko 
you money ; if you can state any 
service y ou ha\c ever done to mo 
worth the sixpence, you shall have 
it.’’ — “ AVhy’, tJieii,” says the incndi* 
cant thus appealed to, “ haven’t I 
been keeping your lionour in discourse 
this half hour ? ” Such seems to have 
been the character of (Trauge's claim 
on the ministry — he kept them in 
unceasing “ discourse” as a peti- 
tioner. Not that he did not profess 
some claims of another kind. ‘‘ Dur- 
ing all this time,” Jie says, ‘‘1 ran 
their errands and fought their battles 
in Scotland.” Nor did he fail some- 
times to albidc to his services as a 
religious* professor, so ill-rcquitcd, 
that he taunts Ilay with having 
“ already eftectually interposed for 
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Tom (now Baron) Kennedy, who had 
been Queen’s advocate, and obnoxious 
to all the Presbyterian party, ^'hkh I 
was not.” And how was he re- 
warded for all this running errands, 
fighting battles, and being reli- 
gions enough not to be obnoxious? 
“ Hay showed me no countenance, 
and Argylc shunned to see me. . . . 
He [Hay] never speaks nor writes to 
me of any business, but to shamin me 
(as you liave seen) about iny own : 
and, these throe or four years past, 
has visibly to all the world drawn olV 
by degrees from all faiuiliarit}' with 
me, and has droj)ped me even from 
Ills conversation about trifles or 
mirth. I could give you many strong 
instances of this.” Here is an inci- 
dent told with a pathos suflicieut to 
move a whole an tech amber to 
tears : — 

Before 1 came from London in No- 
vember last, he bade mo wait on Sir 
Kobert at hid Icvcc. 1 told him 1 had 
always done so, but was not in the least 
noticed, or had so much as a smile or a 
gracious nod from him. But said he, ' 1 
promise you I’ll tell him to take particu- 
lar notice of you, and to as&itre you of 
favour, and that he will do for you; which 
(said Ids lordship) will make my game 
more easy when I ask anything for you 
aii<l he bid me come to him that he might 
carry me to the levee in hts coach. This 
was done, and 1 set myself in Sir Hobert’s 
eye in the front of the .crowd that sur- 
rounded him, and Hay was by and look- 
ing on. 8ir Kobert came and went by 
me without the least regard. Hay slipt 
into another room ; and, that 1 might 
not ivait longer in so silly a figure, 1 
made up without being called to the 
great knight ; and told him I came to 
testify my respect, and ask Id.s coiniiiaiids 
for Scotland. His answer, with a very 
dry look, and odd air was, ‘ I have nothing 
to say to you, my lord. 1 wish you a 
good journey.* 1 saw Hay afterwards, 
and he said there was nothing in it. Sir 
Robert had only forgot, and lam snre 
(said he) he will do for yon what [ de- 
sired him.*’* 

.In the sequel lie cxcbiims, Can 
such usage be bore, even by tlic spirit 
of a poor mouse ! ” — deerfiiiig probably 
that its endurance by a rat was quite 
out of the question. 


It is singular enough to find from 
these revelations of Lord Grange’s 
character and habits, that while ho 
was plotting the abduction of one mad 
woman, he was busily engaged in 
attemptiug the release of another. 
Yes, as a first stop, ho Avas intending 
to release her; but there arc a few 
hints, slight in themselves, but won- 
derfully suggestive when they are 
associated with his wife’s history', 
showing us that his ultimate intention 
was to make a second victim. Jii 
this scheme he was defeated by a spi- 
rit less crafty but more audacious 
than his own — by no less renowned a 
person than Lady 3lary AVorlley 
Montague, whose uainc has already 
been mentioned as “ openly blessed” 
by Lady Grange for her “ opimsitioii 
to our friends,” meaning the .Jacobites. 
AVe have among the papers the his- 
tory of the bafiled attempt— at least 
one side of the histoiy, and, ^\heu 
shaken free of the dust of Grange’s 
prolix grumblings, it is infinitely 
amusing. The intended victim in 
this instance was Lady Mar, Lady 
Mary’s sister, the wife of Grange’s 
brother. Lady Mar was insane, and 
in some shape or other committed to 
the guardijinship of lier sister. 
There were some pecuniary matters 
depending on the question of her de- 
tention 8r release, so vaguely hinted 
at that it is not easy to discover tlu*ir 
nature. It would appear that Lady 
Mar was allowed by the favour of the 
court, and probably through the inte- 
rest of her relatives, ,a jointure of 
a-yoar over the estates Avhicli 
were forfeited fnnn lier husband. Lord 
Mar was tlien living in ]K)verty 
abroad; and Lord Grange was in- 
clined to think that this sum would 
be better administered by himself 
and his friends tlian by Lady Mary. 
Looking at tlio £500 from liis own 
side, he of course saw Lady Mary on 
tlie other, and judged that her mo- 
tives were as parallel to his own as 
the one jaw of a shark is to the other — 
so hc8ay.s, “Lady Mar, they say, is 
quite well ; and so as in common jus- 
tice she can no longer be detained as 
a lunatic ; but she is obstinately 
averse, to appearing in chancery, that 
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th(5 sentence may be taken off. Her 
sister probably will oppose her liberty, 
for thereby she would lose, and Lord 
Mar ill effect gain, £500 yearly : and 
the poor lady, being ‘in her custody, 
and under her management, had need 
to bo veiy firmly recovered, for the 
guardian may at present so vex, 
tease, and plague her, that it w'ould 
turn anybody mad.”* 

It was believed that if Lady Mar 
were released from T-iUdy Mary Wort- 
ley Montague's influence, means might 
be taken for so arranging matters that 
her husband should participate In her 
jointure. There M as another ntattcr, 
liOM'Cvcr, in which Orange himself 
had a more particular prospect of 
pecuniary advantage. Lady Mar ap- 
pears to have had a beneficiary inte- 
rest in a lease of a house in White- 
halbforming ])artof the royal deine.^^nc. 
An arrangement seems to have been 
made by M'hich, during her incapacity 
from insanity, her own term was con- 
veyed to her brotlier-in-hiM", Lord 
Grange, M'hile he at the same time 
obtained a reversion of the lease In 
his own favour. He liad, it appears, 
sold his whole interest in the pro- 
perty — both the lease he had obtained 
from Lady Mar’s guardians and his 
own reversionary interest. He Mas 
now, therefore, in endeavouring to 
jwocurc the release of Lad}j Mar, on 
the ground of her restoration to 
sanity, about to enable her to revoke 
the transference that had been made 
to him of her om'u share in the lease. 
In his own words, “ On Ladj’' Mar’.s 
being at freedom, the assignment of 
her lease to Lord Grange becomes 
void, and so does the sale he has 
made of it ; and in that sale the lease 
to Tiady Mar was valued at £800 
sterling", which will be lost by the 
avoidance of it.” Such is the danger ; 
and noiv, in a very brief continuation 
of the quotation, let us observe the 
way in which it M^as to be met, for, 
considering who was the writer, it 
is really m'cU M'orthy of observation. 
“ Were Lady Mar in her freedom, in 
right hands, she would ratify the bar^ 
gain, but if in her sister’s, probably 
she will not.” Such was the plot; 
she M as to be restored to her freedom 


that she might be put “ in right hands,” 
— inhandsiiiM'hich there M^asnochanco 
of her refusing what might bo de- 
manded. But there was a lion in the 
May, or rather a lioness, as we shall 
sec. Lord Grange’s anticipations of 
Lady Wortlcy Montague's operations 
is not the least remarkable of his 
revelations. It is “ the powder within 
the guilty breast” working as in 
Eugene Aram’s dream. What Lady 
Mary suspected it were difficult to 
say, but he Mho ventured to predict 
her suspicions spoke from his own 
guilty conscience— spoke as the kid- 
napper and secret iiiiprisoner. IVe 
pray attention to the remarkable ex- 
pressions M'ith wliicli the following 
quotation closes : — 

May not an artful woman impose on 
one in such circumstances, and whose 
mind cannot yet be very firm ? And this 
is the more to be feared, because at the 
begiuning of her illness the sister said 
loudly, and often cr than once to Jjord 
Grange himself, that her husband's bad 
usage had turned her [Lady Mar] mad. 
Supposing, then, the sister tell and per- 
suade her to this purpose : ' You see 
your husband's friends (piite neglect yon. 
i^ord Lrskiiie, though in the place, seldom 
comes near yon. Ilow easy were it foi* 
Lord Grange to have made you a visit on 
hearing you are so mtcII. Surely it be- 
came the fellow to pay you that regard, 
and he would have done it had he any 
kindness for you ; and, if the husband 
liad, he would have laid sucli communds 
on his son and brother wliich they could 
not have resisted. Now, you may get 
your freedom, but can you again trust 
yourself in their hands ! Quite separated 
from your fatlicr’s and mother's friends, 
and from your country, lodrti up In Scut- 
land or forehjn parts, and wholly in their 
power, what can you expect \ Your 
friends here could give you no relief, and 
you should be wholly at the barharons 
mercy of those whose sense get not suf- 
ficiently the better of their hatred or con- 
tempt, a.s to make them carry with seem- 
ing respect to. you till they get you in 
their power. What will they not do when 
they hare you 

Such are Lord Grange’s “iinaginaiy 
conversations” of Lady IMary Wort- 
ley— like iiyiny others, a more accu- 
rate reflection of the thoughts habitu- 
ally dwelling in the writer’s om-u mind, 
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than of those of tho person in whoso 
name thc^ are uttered. And then, in 
continuation, ho paints the formidable 
effect of tho imaginaty pleading — 

Such things to a woman so lately of 
a disturbed brain, constantly incul- 
cated by so near a relation whom she 
only'sees, and her creatures, and do- 

• pends on her entirely for the time — 
what may they not produce ? And if 
they have their effect, then the con- 
sequences ai*e these : the lady being 
at freedom legally, but tie facto still 
.under her sister’s absolute govern- 
ment, the bargain about her jointure 
becomes void, and thereby she (or 
rather the sister) gets more by £300 
sterbng ycarlj", ,aud our friend lias 
nothing at all.’* Then follows tho 
statement about the lease; and tho 
meaning of the whole is, tliat Lady 
]Mar, as a free woman, would be 
entitled to live with her sister, and 
dispose of her own property, unless 
she were put in the “ right liands” to 
make her ‘‘ratify” any desired bar- 
gain. 

The interchange of oompliincnts 
l)etwe.en tlic parties, wJien they (;amc 
to actual conflict, is extremely in- 
structive. She concluded with rage,’' 
says the judge, “ that we were both 
rascals, with many other ridiculous 
things.” ibit perhaps more people 
will think her ladyship’s ptmet ration 
was not more ridiculoiud}’ at fault on 
this than on other occasions. Horace 
Walpole left an unfavourable. te.sti- 
mony to her treatment of Iier sister, 
when he alluded to “ the iinfortnnatr 
Lady Mar, u’lioin she treated so hardly 
when out of lier .senses.” Pope caught 
lip the same charge in the insinua- 
tion — 

“ Who starves a sister, or dcuios a 

• Lord Grange, for his o^vn part, ha- 
the merit, when characterising hi.s op- 
ponent, of a coincidence with the illus- 
trious poet — at least in the bestowal 
of an epithet. Eveny one remembers 
Pope's— 

Avidi«n and his wife, no matter which; 

For him you call a dog, and her a 

it 

It 13 satisfactory to find, on the most 
palpable evidence, that Lord Grange 
had .sufficient poetical gcniu.s to snppTy 
this rhyme, though whether liis poetic 
powers went any fartlier, we are un- 


able, and perhaps no one will ever be 
able, to determine. 

\Vc must quote, unmutilated, one 
of Orange’s conflicts with Avidien’s 
wife. Though the scene be rouglily 
described, it has* an interest, from the 
unscrupulous vehemence of the prin- 
cipal actors, and tlie eminence of the 
little group, who cluster round it like 
a ('ircle of casual passengers round the 
centre of disturbiince, where the wifi; 
and the brother- bacchanalian compete, 
on the pavement, for the possession 
of some jovial reveller, wlio.se lialf- 
clonded inind remains vibrating be- 
lween*thc quiet comforts of home and 
the fierce joys of the tavern. There 
is something aftecting in the vacil- 
lating miseries of the poor invalid— 
we wonder how much of the cruel 
contest can be true; for, that it is all 
true, it is impossible to believe— jot 
Lady Mary could be violent, and she 
could be hard, when she wa.s attacked 
or bafUed ; and she had a rough and 
unsoriipulons nature to combat with, 
ill the historian of tlieir waifare. 

‘"'Lady Mary, perceiving how thing' 
were like to go, did what I w'us always 
afraid of, and conld not possibly prevent : 
site went in rage to her poor si.oter, and 
.«o swaggered and frightened her, tli.'it >he 
relapsed. While ^hi^ w.as about that fine 
piece of work, Lord Lr'^kme liappcued to 
go to Lady Mar’w ; and in his: prosenn 
Lady Mary eontimicd to ihi.^ purpose 
with lier .«ister: ‘Can >ou pretend ti> le 
well i Don't you know 3’on are .still m.ad f 
Von r’han't get out of my custody ; .md if 
Lord Clrange ami hi.-^ confederateK living 
you before L«)rd Chaneellor, INI maki* 
.you, ill open court, in profientc of the 
world, lay your li.ind on the Giwpol, and 
swear hy Almighty God, whether you can 
iriy you arc yet well. Your .^alv.Ttion 
Jiall be at stake ; for, remeinher, perjury 
i'if<*r.s d.mnation — your eternal dninna 
lion/ So soon as I was informed of thi.^, 

I assured my lady (and so did others.) 
that in law no such oath could bo put to 
her, and that Lady Mary had only .'''aid 
Fo to fright her. Tint .‘•o strong was flu* 
fright, that nothing we could say was ahh* 
to set Iier right again. And Lady Mary, 
having thus dismounted her, came again 
and coaxed her, and (a.s 1 found by di- 
verse instances) strove to give her bad 
impre.ssions of her family, and everybody 
but Lady Mary’s sweet self. V'et next 
day Iiady Mar went and dined at Mr 
Daillio’s in town, and there saw a ileal of 
company, and behaved very well. .And 
Dr Arbuthnot, who, among others, saw 
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her there, said bethought her very well ; 
and had not the turn happened you will 
presently hear of, ho and Dr Monro (son 
lu Mr Monro who, at the llevolution, was 
Vriucipal of Kdinburgh College, and la 
now physician to liedlaui,) and Dr Mead, 
were to have gone to her with me next 
day and afterwards, that they might have 
Touched her condition before the chan- 
cellor. I believed it best for me not to 
be at Mr Baillie’s, that all might appear 
ns it was, free and natural, and not con- 
ducted by any art of mine ; only 1 went 
thither about seven at night, and found her 
in a room with Ladies ilarvey, Binning, 
Murray, Lady Crizzel 13aillio,aiid others. 
SShe was behaving decently, but with the 
gravity of one that is wearied and tired, 
hir Baillie himself, and the other gentle- 
men and ladies, (a groat many being in 
the next room,) now and then joined us, 
and she seemed not in anything discom- 
posed, till the conversation turned on her 
sister’s late insult, which, it was visible, 
gave a shock to her, and disconcerted her; 
and when Lady Murray Jind 1 went home 
with her to Knightsbriilgc, she was so 
dumpish that she scarcely said one word. 
WhiMi I went to her next day, I saw how 
strongly Lady Mary’s physic wrought, 
and dis.sipateJ her poor returning sen.-'cs. 
She had before urged me earnestly to 
l)rocceJ faster than was lit, to get her 
before the chancellor, and do everything 
noe<lful for her liberation, that she might 
go to her husband and family. But now 
siie told me she would not for the w'orld 
appear before the chancellor, and that 
neither she nor any other must make oath 
as to lier recovery, (at this time, indeed, 
it had been a very bohl oath) ; and that 
she preferretl her soul’s .'««alvation to all 
tiling.'^. And, among other things, she 
said, w’liat a dismal condition shall 1 bo 
ill if, after all, the chancellor send me 
back under Mary's government ; how 
shall 1 pass my time after such an at- 
tempt i 111 short, she was bambouzled. 
and frighted quite. But that her head 
wiih really turned by Lady Mary’s threats 
of damnation, farther appeared by this 
iiistaiice : Lady CSrizzel Baillie and Lady 
Murray having gone to take leave of her, 
(their whole family is gone to Spa,) when 
1 saw her next day, she gravely told me 
that Lady Murray was no more her 
friend, having endeavoured, when taking 
leave, to deprive her of all the comfort 
left her —the hope of heaven. And though 
(said she) I was bred to the Church of 
J'lDglaud ■ and she to that of Scotland, yet 
merely the difference is not so great that 
she must proiioiincc me in a state of 


damnation : and she asked me seriously, 
what Lady Murray had said to me about her 
being damned ? Never in my life, madam, 
answered J, did she or any London laJy 
speak to me about salvation or damna- 
tion; but Pm sure my Lady Murray loves 
you as her sifter, and heartily wishes 
your happiness here and hereafter. Tlien 
she gave me a scaled letter to Lady 
Murray, begging me to deliver it and 
bring an answer. 1 read it with Lady 
Murray. It was long, and all expostu- 
latory why she pronounced her to be 
damned ; and said many odd things. 
Lady Murray’s answer was the proper 
one — short and general, but very kind, 
which 1 also delivered ; and«Lady Mar 
said no more to me on that head. Before 
she took tliis turn, perceiving her so va- 
pourish and easily disconcerted, T would 
not venture to put the case wholly on 
perfect recovery, but stated it also as I 
really thought it — viz., recovered from all 
that could properly be called lunacy, yet 
exceeding weak, and apt to be over- 
turned. And 1 had prepared a memorial 
ill law on that supposition, whiith 1 was 
to have laid before Mr Talbot, solicitor- 
general, and other counsel, the very day 
she took this wrong turn ; but thereupon 
stopt altogether. At parting, she ap- 
j>eared to mo as one wlio, fearing to pro- 
\ oke a ivorse fate by attempting to he 
better, sat down in a sort of sullen de- 
spairing, content with her present con- 
dition, which she (justly) called misery. 
Thus seemed she to be as to any sense 
that remained with her; but all her sense 
was clouded, and, indeed, fancies wliioli 
now perplexed her brain were, like the 
clouds, Hoetiug, inconstant, and sometimes 
ill luonslrous shapes.”^ 

We have no more of this affair until 
the lapse of sevonil months, when the 
judge, at the very moment of apparent 
victory, is routed by his watchful an- 
tagonist. He had obtained possession 
of Lady Mur — she was on her waj’^ to 
Scotland, in right hands,” but had 
not crossed the border. This was in 
1733, a few mouths after Lady Grange 
had been safely conveyed to the grim 
solitudes of llesker. Surely some biiil 
of the air had whispered the matter to 
Lady Alary; for her measures were 
prompt and stern, and they draw' from 
the bathed plotter mmiy har^xpred- 
sions and insinuations. Bin on the 
road, she [LSdy Alar] was seized by 
Lord Chief-*! usticc’s wairant, procured 
on false ailidavit of her sister Lady 
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Mary, &c., and brought back to T-ion- 
don — declared lunatic, and by Lord 
Chancellor (whose crony is JVFr Wort- 
ley, Lady Mary’s husband) delivered 
into the custody of Lady Mary, to the 
astonishment <and ofTcnce even of all 
the English, (Sir Robert among the 
rest ;) and Hay pretended to be angry 
at it, yet refused to give me that relief 
by the king in council, which by laAv 
was undoubtedly competent.”* 

The people with whom his London 
connexion brought the judge in con- 
tact, display a gathering of dazzling 
names in the firmament of fashion and 
wit. Boliugbrokc, Windham, and 
“the courtly Talbot” are casually 
mentioned. Grange says in passing, 
“ I am acquainted with Chesterfield.” 
He has something to say of “ sweet 
Lepel," the “ wife of that Lord Ilcr- 
vey who last winter wrote the pam- 
phlet against Air l^ulteney, and on Mr 
Pulteney’s answer, foiiglit with him 
and was wounded.’' Arbutiuiot, and 
the prince of classical collectors, 
Richard Mead, mix w ith the ordinary 
actors of the scene. Young Ahirray, 
not then a crown lawyer — but sulii- 
cioiitly distinguished lor wil, elo- 
quence, and fashionable celebrity, to 
iiave called forth the next to immortal 
compliments of Tope — i«M.vHiave been 
one of the brilliant circle ; and in the 
early period of his Intercourse wdth 
his brother’s sister-in-law, accident 
w'ould be strangely against him, if he 
did not sometimes meet in the ordi- 
nary circle the pale distorted youth, 
with noble intellectual features ami 
an eye of fire, w hose war of wit and 
rancour with “ fiirioiis Sappho” left 
the world uncertain whether to laugh 
with their .fierce wit, or lament the 
melancholy picture of perverted ge- 
nius, exhibited by a hatred so paltry 
3 ’ct so unquenchable. 

In his autobiographical revelations, 
the economical old judge leaves some 
traces of his consciousness that his 
journeys from Merlyn’s W’^ynd to 
Whitoliall were a decided transition 
from the humble to the great world. 
He tliqgjdcscribes one of these jour- 
neys, iiT the letter already cited, «in 
which ho gratified his humour by talk- 
ing of himself in the third person. 

Lord G. is uow pretty well acquainted 


with tlip ways there ; his personal charges, 
lie is sure, will be small in comparison ; 
he will not be in expensive companies or 
houses^ but when business requires it ; 
nor at any diversion but what ho finds 
necessary for keeping up the cheerfulness 
of his own spirit, and the health of his 
body. Ho wears plain and not fine 
clothes. When there last he kept not a 
servant, but had a fellow at call, to whom 
he gave a shilling a-day such days as he 
was to be at court or among the great, 
and must have a footman as necessarily 
as a coat on his back or a sword by his 
side. He never was nice and expensive 
in his own eating, and less now than 
ever ; for this winter he has quite lost the 
rcli^ili of Frem.h claret, the most expen- 
sive article in London. He is to travel 
^without a servant, for whom he knows 
not any sort of use on the road, and only 
has a post-boy, whom he must have, had 
he tw'cnty servants of his own ; and so 
he travelled last year.”t 

Strange indeed were the social ex- 
tremes hetweem which this jonniey lay. 
At the one end we see the brilliant 
assemblages of the most brilliant age 
of English fashion. The rays of the. 
w'ax-lights glitter back from stars and 
sword-hilts, diamond buttons and 
spangles. Velvet coats, huge laced 
waistcoats, abundant hoops, spn.md 
forth their hixnrioua wealth — the air 
Is rich and thick with perfumed pow- 
der — the highest in rank, and wealili, 
and iiifi lienee are there, so are tin? first 
in genius and learning. Reverse the 
•])icture, and take the northern end of 
the journey'. In an old dark stone 
house, at the end of a dismal alley, 
Lovat’s ragged banditti throttle a 
shrieking woman — a guilty cavalcade 
passes hurriedly’' at night across the 
dark heath — next opens a dreary 
dungeon in a desert etl feudal Ibrtnliec 
— a boat tosses on the bosom of the 
restless Atlantic — afid the victim is 
consigned to the dreary rock, where 
year follows year, bringing no change 
with it but increasing age. The con- 
trast is startling. Yet, when weread 
Lady Grange’s diary and Lady Alary 
IV^oftlcy’s letters together, th(?y leave 
one doubtful whether most to shudder 
at the savage lawlessness of one end 
of the island, or the artificial vices that 
were growing out of a putrid civilisa- 
tion in the other. 


I/opsfo»’ 4 i 3Iemoir$, p, 31. 


Ibid. p. 8. 
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Question— “ What is a King?” 
Answer— “A ihonstcr who devours 
the human race.” Such was a part 
of the catechism taught to all the 
children of France during the first 
fervour of the Bevolution in 1780. “ I 
wonder the people should die of want,” 
said a princess during tlie dreadful 
famine of 1774 ; “ for iny part, if I was 
one of them, I should live on beef- 
steaks and porter, rather than perish.” 
Such arc the feelings with which the 
members of the same community, 
children of the same family, unliappily 
sometimes come to regard each other 
during periods of democratic excitc- 
inont, or mutual estrangement. Igno- 
rance, worked on by falsehood, and 
misled by ambition, is the main cause 
of this fatal severance. Nothing re- 
moves it so eftectually as bringing 
them together. So natural are the 
feelings of loyalty to the human heari, 
so universally do they spring up when 
the falsehood which has smothered 
them is neutralised by the evidence of 
tlio senses, that it may be considered 
as one of the greatest evils wliich can 
afflict society, when circumstances 
occur which keep sovereigns aloof from 
their ])eople, and one of the greatest 
blessings wlieii they can rejoin each 
other. Of this, a signal example oc- 
currod on the return of the royal 
family of France from the fatal jour- 
ney to Varennes, when Baniave. who 
had been sent down with rotioii, as 
one of the most vehement and stern 
republicans, to bring them back to 
Paris, was so inii)res3ed A\ith the phi- 
lanthropic benevolence of the King, 
and so melted by the heroic magnani- 
mity of the Queen, that he became 
thenceforward one of the most faithful 
dcfcndei*s of the royal cause. “ How 
often,” says Thiers, in recounting 
tliis remarkable conversion, “would 
factions the most inveterate be rccon* 
ciled, if they could meet and read each 
other’s hearts!” 

The sudden change often produced 
ill the general mind, by the veil of 
ignorance and prejudice being with- 
drawn, wdiich had concealed from them 
the real character of their rulers, is 
not to be ascribed merely* to the lustre 
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of royalty, or the dazzling of the pub- 
lic ^aze by the magnificent pageants 
wliich, on such occasions, generally 
surronnd it. It arises mainly from a 
different canse: it is allied to tlie 
generous affections— it springs from 
the feelings planted by the Author of 
nature in tba human heart, to bind 
society together. It is often seen 
most strongly when the royal pageants 
arc the most unpretending, and the 
royal personages, laying aside their 
previous state, mingle almost without 
distinction, save from the superior grace 
of theirmanners, with the ordinary citi- 
zens. It is more like the irresistible 
gush of affection which overspreads 
every heart, when the members, long 
severed, of a once united family arc 
reassembled; or when the prodigal 
returns to his father’s home, only the 
more dear from the events which had 
estranged him from it. 

It is sometimes said that loyalty is 
an instinctive principle, meant to sup- 
ply the place of reason before the in- 
tellectual faculties have grown to their 
full strength among a people, but un- 
necessary, and which gradually dies 
out, wheu society, under the direction 
of self-government, has come to be 
rcgnlated by the rational faculties. 
There never was a ^cater mistake ; 
and every day’s experience may con- 
vince us that it is not only false, but 
directly the reverse of the truth. The 
time ivill never come, when the aid of 
loyalty will not be required to bind 
society to its ebief: and if the time 
should ever come that its generous in- 
ttiience is no longer felt, it may safely 
be concluded that the sun of national * 
prosperity has set, and that a night 
of darkness and suffering is at hand. 
Mankind cannot be attached, save in 
a passing moment of fervour, to an 
abstract principle, or a vast com- 
munity without a head, or some- 
tiling wliich may supply its 3 f^nt to. 
the senses. Xbo aid of individuals or 
localities is requited 4;o concentrate 
and keep alive tiie patriotic affections, 
where, they arq not centred on an 
. individual soverelra. * What 'the ' 
Acropolis was to AthOns, the Capitol 
to Kome^ St Markus to Venice, that 
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the sovereign is to a monarchical 
community, and 30 it will remain to 
the end of the wwld. All the fervour 
of the Rbyolntion could not supply in 
France the want of one chief, till 
Napoleon concentrated the loyal affec- 
tions on himself. The real enemy to 
loyalty is not reason, but selfishness. 
It dies away, not under the infiuence 
of enlarged education, but under that 
of augmented corruption; and till that 
last stage of national decay has arrived, 
its fiaine will only burn the more stead- 
ily from reason adding the fuel by 
which it is to be fed. 

If any doubt could be entortaiued, 
by a W'eU-infonncd mind, of the incal- 
culable importance of loyalty, as the 
chief and often the only bond which 
holds society together, it would be re- 
moved by two events which- have oc- 
curred in our own times, — the Moscow 
inVasion, and the steadiness of Eng- 
land during the mind-tiuake of 1M4S. 
On the first OGcasiou^|his sacred prin- 
ciple defeated the mightiest arma- 
ment ever assembled by the powers of 
intellect against the liberties of man- 
kind; on the last, it preserved un- 
shaken and unscathed the ark of the 
constitution in the British islands, 
amidst the deluge wliicli had shaken 
the thrones of almost all the other 
European monarchies. In these two 
examples, where two .states in the 
opposite extremes of infaiiey and civi- 
lisation were successively rescued from 
the most appalling dangers, amidst 
the ruins of all around them, by the 
influence of this noble principle, we 
may discern the clearest proof of it.- 
]a.stij)g influence upon man, and of 
the incalculable blcs.*iings it is fitted to 
confer, not less in the most enlight- 
ened than the most nncnlightencd ages 
of society. But for it. this social insti- 
tutions of Great Britain would have 
been overturned on the 10th April 
3848, and England, with all its edu- 
cation, civilisation, and habits of free- 
dom, would have been consigned to 
destruction by a deluge of civilised 
barbarians, compared to whom, as 
Macaulay has well igiid, thoso that 
followed the standard of Attila or 
Alaric were humane and temperate 
warriors. Hence we may learn how 
wonderfully loyalty is strengthened^ 
Instead of being weakened, by the 
progress of knowledge and the .spread 


pf civilisation in a really free commu- 
nity ; and what force that noble prin- 
ciple acquires when, -to the generous 
enthusiasm which binds the unlettered 
warrior to his chief, is added the de- 
termination of freemen to defend a 
throne which all feel to be the key- 
stone ill the arch of thp national for- 
tunes. 

It is a fortunate, perhaps it would 
be uearer the truth to say a provi- 
dential circumstance, that a Qukkn, 
during the late eventful yearn, has been 
on the throne of the British empire. 
Had a king been there, still more one 
of unpopular manner or retired liabits, 
Tvhen all the thrones of Europe were 
falling around ns, the event might 
have been very different, and England, 
with ail its glories, have been sunk in 
the bottomless pit of revolution. 'J lie 
feelings of loyalty to a (^nccn. espcci- 
all}' if she is young and handsome, and 
unites the virtues to the graces of iu r 
sex, arc very different from those 
which, imder the most favourable cir- 
cum.stances, can be awakened in favour 
of a king. The natural gallantry ol 
man, the feelings of chivalrj', the re- 
spect due to the softer sex, arc ininghMl 
in overwhelming proportions with the 
abstract passion.s of loyalty when a 
young and interesting woman, endow- 
ed with masculim; energy, but aclonuMl 
with I’emininc beauty, surrounded by 
the husband of her choice and flu* 
children of Jier love. Is seen livaviiig 
the risks and enduring the fatigue.s of 
a journey through lands recently con- 
viiLsed by civil disseii.^ion, .solely t<> 
win the love of her subjects, to heal 
the divisions of the great family of 
which she forms the head. 

History affords numerous examples 
<jf the far greater power, in ])criods of 
intestine troubles, ([ucens have than 
king.s ill winning the affections or 
calming the exasperation of their sub- 
jects. I)e8pit<f all her errors, not- 
withstanding her faults, Queen Mary 
exercised a sway over a large part of 
her subjects wliicli no man in similar 
circumstances could havo done. Aus- 
tria would have been crashed by the 
arms of France and Bavaria in 1744, 
but for the chivalrous loyalty which 
led the Hungarian nobles to exclaim 
in a transport of generous enthusiasm, 
“ Moriamur pro liege nostro, Maria 
Theresa.*’ 
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Kair Austria spreads her mournful charms, 
The Queen, the beauty, sets the world in 
arms.” 

And it is doubtful if all the fervours 
of tlio lieformation could have enabled 
England to withstand the assault of 
the Catholic league, headed by Spain 
in the time of Philip II., if in defence 
of the nation had not been joined the 
chivalrous loyalty of a gallant nobility 
to their queen, as well as the stem re- 
solution of a Protestant people in be- 
half of their religion and their liberties. 

But the passion of loyalty, as all 
other passions, reqniries aliment for its 
support. Like love, it can live on 
wonderfullylittlehope.butit absolutely 
requires some. A look, a smile, a 
word from a sovereign, doubtless go a 
great way ; but entire and long-conti- 
nued absence will chill even the warm- 
est affections. It is on this account 
that royal progresses have so impor- 
tant an influence in knitting together 
the bonds which unite a people to their 
sovereign. They have one inestimable 
effect — ^thoy make them kiio^m to each 
other. The one sees in person the 
enthusiastic affection with which tlio 
sovereign is regarded by the people, 
the latter the parental interest with 
which the people arc regarded by their 
sovereign. Prejudice's, perhaps, nou- 
rished by faction or fostered by party, 
melt away before the simple light of 
truth. A few hours of mutual iutor- 
roiirse dispels the alienation which 
yrars of separation, and the continued 
efforts of guilty ambition during a 
goiioration, may have jirodiicod. I'he 
generous affections spring up iiubiddou. 
when the evidence of the senses dis- 
pels the load of falsehood by which 
they had been restrained. ^Mutual 
knowdedgo produces mutual interest ; 
and tho chances of success to sub- 
sequent efforts to bring about an 
('strangonient are materially lessened, 
by the discovery of how w'idc had been 
the misapprehension which had for- 
merly existed, and how deeji the mu- 
tual affection which really dw elt in the 
recesses of tho heart, and w\as now 
bronght to light by the happy ap- 
proxiniatio?! of the sovereign and her 
people. 

It w'as a noble spectacle to behold a 
young Queen, at a time wlien scarce a 
monarch in Europe w^as secure on his 
throne, setting out with her illustrious 


consort and family to make a royal 
progress through her dommions, and 
selecting for the first place of her visit 
the island wliich had so recaitly 
raised the standard of rebellion 
against her government, and for the 
next the city which had first in the 
empire responded to the cry of treason 
raised in Paris, on the overthrow of 
the throne of Louis Philippe. Nor 
has the result failed to con-espond, 
even more happily than could have 
been hoped, to thcgallant undertaking. 
If it be true, as is commonly reported, 
that our gi‘acious sovereign said, “ She 
w'cnt to Ireland to make friends, but 
to the Land of Cakes to ^find them,” 
she must by this time have been con- 
vinced that the generous design has, 
in both islands, proved successful be- 
yond wliat her most enthusiastic 
friends could have dared to hope. 
Who could have recognised, in* the 
multitudes w^hich thronged to witness 
her pasvsage tli^gh Cork, Dublin, and 
Bclliist, and the universal acclamations 
with wliich she was everywhere re- 
ceived by all classes of her subjects, 
the chief cities of an island long torn 
by civil dissension, and which had only 
a year before broken out into actual 
rebclliou against her government? 
Who could have recognised in the 
youthful sovereign visiting the public 
buildings of Dublin, like a private 
jiecress, w ithout any of tho state of a 
Sovereign, and cliielly interested with 
her royal consort in" the institutions 
devoted to beneficence, the Head of a 
(Toveriiinent w lioni T/w Xatlo7i had so 
long ri'preseutod as callous to all the 
sutferings of the people? And du- 
ing the maguiliceiu spectacle of the 
royal progress through Glasgow', 
where five hundred thousand persons 
Avere assembled from that great city, 
and tho neighbouring counties, to see 
their Queen— and she passed for throe 
miles through stately structures, loaded 
with lo 3 'alty, under an almost con- 
tinued archway of Hags, amidst inces- 
sant and deafening cheers — wlio could 
have believed he wtis in a eity^ in which 
democratic rovoit hail actually broken 
out only eighteen months before, and 
the w'alls had all been placarded, on 
the day when London w'as menaced, 
with treasonable proclamations, call- 
ing on the people to rise in their thou- 
sands and tens of thousands against 
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the throno? And liow blessed the 
contrast to the condition of Scotland 
when her last Queen, had been in that 
neighbourhood, and the towers of 
Glasgow cathedral looked down on 
Morton issuing from the then dimimi- 
tivo borough, to assail, in the imme- 
diate vicinity at Langside, the royal 
army headed by Mary, and drive her 
to exile, captivity, and death.* 

We are not foolish enough to expect 
impossibilities from the Queen’s visit, 
— how splendid and gratifying soever 
its circumstances may have licen. We 
know well how many and deep-rooted 
are the social evils which in both 
islands afflict society, and wo are not 
so simple as to imagine thiit they will 
be removed by the sight of the Sove- 
reign, as the innocent pcas.ants believe 
that all physical diseases will bo cured 
by the royal touch. We are veil 
aware that the impression of even 
the most splendid pageants is often 
only transitory, andlthat sad reali- 
ties sometimes return with aecu- 
mnlatcd force after they are over, 
from the eontrast thc.v pre-oent to 
imaginative vision. .Still a step, and 
that, too, a most important one, has 
been taken in tlie right direction. If 
great, and, in some respects, lasting 
good has been done — if evils remain, 
as rcm.aui they ever will, in the pre- 


sent complicated condition of society, 
and the contending interests which 
agitato its bosom— one evil, and that 
the greatest of all, is lessened, and 
that is an estrangement between the 
People and their Sovereign. Crimes 
may return; but the recurrence of the 
greatest of ali, because it is the parent 
of all others— high treason— is for a 
time, to any extent at least, ren- 
dered impossible. Tlie most sacred 
iiud important of .all bonds, that 
which unites the sovereign and hersnb- 
jects, has been materially strength- 
ened. Tlie most noble of all feel- 
ings, the disinterested affection of a 
peoj)lc to their Queen, has been 
called into generous and heart-stirring 
action. The. “ imbonght loyalty of 
men, the cheap defence of nations,” is 
not .at an end. And if the effect of 
the Iloyal Visit were only that, in the 
greatest cities of her dominion.s, oiir 
gracious sovereign, in an age unusually 
devoted to material influences, ha.s 
succeeded, by the sweetness and grace 
of her manners, in causing the hearts 
of some hundred thonsaiuls of her 
subjoet.s to throb with loyal devotion, 
and, for a time at least, supplanted 
the selfish by the generous emo- 
tions — the efl’ect is not lost to tin' 
eau.se of order .and the moral eleva- 
tion of her people. 


' It is a curious coinciilciic", tli.nt the jiivt mm whom licr Maje.-ly met with ami 
addree.sed, when she landed iu Glasgow, w.is tin* l.^ir! of Moii-oi, the lineal descen- 
dant of the Tuthle.ss baron who-e arim then proved .-so fatal to lier beautiful and 
unfortunate anccstrc.'S. 
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No. IV. 

CnRISTOPHER UNDER CANVASS. 


Scene — The Paviliun, 

Time — One r.M. 

— Skwauii — Talboys — Nobtu. 


JALUOYS. 

Here lie is — here he is I I traced liiin by Crutcli-pr^t to fRc Yau — like an 
old Staj^ of Ten to lii.s lair by the Slot. 

SIAVAllP. 

'riiaiik lioiiven ! lint was tliir» ri^^ht, my dear tir 

uri-LEi:* 

Your jMajesty oup'iU not thus to have secreted yourself from your subjects. 

SIAVAUP. 

AVc feared you had ab.^conded — abdicated — and rc*tir(‘d into a Monastery. 

iirr.i.r.t:. 

\Vi‘ have all been iui.<(*rable about you hince au early hour in the morning — 
invisible to mortal eye >iiice yeater bed-goiiiir gon-^ — rojral couch manifestly 
iiii'^lept in — tent after tent scrutinised as narr«»wly a.s if for a mouse — Swiss 
(liantess s(*aivhcd as if by cui|pm-house oilioers — no Christopher in the En- 
canipinciit — what can 1 cinnparc it to— -but a Ileo-liivc that had lost its Queen. 
The very Drone.s were in a ferment — the workers demented — dismal the hum 
of grief and rage — of national lainentaiion and civil war. 

Nonrif. 

liilly cotdd Iiavc told you of my relroar. 

" SEWAIUJ. 

iMlIy was iu a .state of distraction— ru.shcd to the Van — and, finding it 
emptv, fainted. 

Noiaii. 

Billy saw me in the Van— and 1 told him to ^hut the spring smartly — and 
be mum. 

iiru.ru. 

Villain ! 

NOKTH. 

Obedience to orders is the sum-total of Duty. ^Nfost of the men seem 
tolerably sober— those wliotii despair had driven to drink have been sent to 
sleeping-quarters — the C^iiup has recovered from it|^ alarm — and is fit for 
Jn.spection by the Ocnoral Comiiiandhig the Forces. 

SEWAKli. 

But have yon breakfasted, my dear sir? 

NOKTIi. 

Leave me alone for that.. AVhat liave you all been about? 
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TALBOVS. 

We three started at Five for Luib, in high gleo. 

MOUTH. 

What 1 in faQe of my prediction V Did I not tell y(»u that in that dull, 
dingy, dirty, ochre sunset — in that wan moon and those tallow -candle stars — 
I saw the morning’s Deluge. 

nULLEB. 

But did you not also quote Sir David Brewster? “ In the atmosphere in 
which he lives and breathes, and the phenomena of which he daily secs, and 
feels, and describes, and measures, the philosopher stands in acknowledged 
ignorance of the laws which govern it. lie has ascert.iineil, indeed, its (‘xtciit, 
its weight, and its composition; but though he has mastered the law of heat 
and moisture, and studied the (dectric agencies which inlluciicc its condition, 
he cannot predict, or even approximate to a prediction, whether on the mor- 
row the sun shall shine, or tlio rain Ijxll, or the wind blow, or tlie lightning 
descend.*' 

NOKTII. 

And all that is j)erfcctly true. Nevertheless, we weather-wise and xveathcr- 
foolish people — not Philosophers but Empirics — sailors and shojdierds — with 
all our eyes on the lower and the liigluT heavens — gather up ])vognostications 
of the character of the coining time— an hour or a day — take in our canvass 
and set onr storni-jib — or run for some bay wlna'e the prudent ship shall ride 
at anchor, as safe and almost as motionless as if she were in a dry-dock : or 
off to the far hill-side to look after the silly ?»hee]> — yet not so silly either — 
for there they arc^ instinctive of a change, lying secured by that black belt of 
i;k:otch-rirs agamst thp tempest brewing over Lockerby or I^chmabcn — far 
from the loiin Bilholin Braes!— You Thi*cc started at Five o’clock for LiiibV 

TAJ.BOYS. 

I rejoice Me did. A close carriage is in aill w'caihers detestable — your 
vehicle should be open to all skyey intluences — u'ith nothing about it that can 
be set up or let down— otherwise some one or other (»f the party — on some 
pretence or other — will be for shutting you all in. And then — Farewell, Thou 
green Earth — ^Thou fair Day — and yt‘ Skies ! It had ajiparently been raining 
for some little time 

NORTH. 

For six hours, and more heavily, I ilo think, than 1 ever heard it rain before 
in this watery world. Having detected a fcw drops in the ceiling of my eubi- 
culum, I had sHpt away to the Van on tlic fi^st bJash of the biisines.s — and 
from that hour to this have beeu under the Waterfall — as snug as .a Kelpie. 

TALBOYS. 

In we got— well jammed together — a single geutloman, or even two, xvoiild 
have been blown out — and aft«T some rcmonstrance.s 'with the old Greys, we 
were ofl‘ to Luib. Bong before wo u erc nearly half-way up the brae behind the 
Camp, Seward complained that the water was running dow n his back — but ere 
we reached the top, that inconvenience and every other was merged. The car- 
riage seemed to be in a sinking st.Tte, somewhere about i\clilian ; and rolling 
before the rain-storm — horses we saw none — it needed no groat power of ima- 
gination to fear we were iii the Loch. At this iniictiire wt* came all at once 
close upon — and into — an appalling crash, andsfjuasli, and splash— a plunging, 
rushing, groaning, and moaning, and roaring — wdiieli for lialf-a-ininute bafllcd 
conjecture. Tlie Bridge — you know it, .sir — the r»ld Bridge, that Seward was 
never tired of sketching — going — going — gone ; down it went — men, horse.s, 
all, at the veiy )>arapet, and sent ns with a janp in among the Woods. 

NORTH. 

Do you mean to say f on were on the Bridge tts it sank ? 

TAI.BOYS. 

I know nothing about it. How should IV Wo were in tlie heart of the 
Aoise — we were in the heart of the Water — we were in the heart of tho 

ood — we, the vehicle, the horses — the same horses, 1 believe, that were 
standing behind the Camp when we mounted — though 1 had not seen them 
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distinctly since, till I recognised them madly galloping in their traces up 
and down the foaming banks. 

NORTHS 

Were you all on this side of the Kiver? 

TAI-BOV8. 

Ultimately wc were — else how could we have got here? You seem incre- 
dulous, sir. jVIind me — 1 don’t say we were on the Bridge — and went down 
with it. It is an open question — and in the fibsence of dispassionate wit- 
nesses must be settled by prf)babilities. Sorry that, though tho Driver saved 
himself, the Vehicle in the mean time should bo lost— with all the Rods. 

. NOUTU. 

They will be recovered on a change of weather. How and wJicn got ye 
backV. 

TALROYS. 

On horseback. Bullcr b(diind Seward — myself before a man wlio occa- 
sionally won* a look of the Driver. 1 hope it was he — if it was not — the Driver 
iniist have b(*en drowned. A\'e had now the wind — that is, the storm — that 
is, the hurricane in our faces — and the animals every other minute w'heelcd 
about and stood rooted for many minutes to the road, with their tails tow'ards 
Cladicli. JMy body had fortunately lost all sensation hours before we regained 
the Camp. 

NOIlTlf. 

ll(»urs ! How long did it take you to accomplish the two miles? 

TAI-UOYS. 

r did not time it ; but we. entered the Grc it Gate of the C\iuip to the sound 
of the Breakfast liagpipes. 

SKWAKO. 

As soon a.s we had changed i»urselvcs — as vou .sav in .Scotland 

TAIJIOYS. 

Bet’s bother Mr North no more about it. 'W ith exception of the Bridge, 
bis not worth talking of— and wo ought to be thankful it was not Night, 
'riien what a delightful feeling of security now, .sir, from all intrusion of vagrant 
visitors from the Dahnnlly side ! By this time communication must be cut olY 
w ith Kdiiiburgh and Glasgov — via Iiivcrary — so the Camp is virtually insu- 
lated. In ordinary weather, there is no calling the Camp our own. So far 
back as yesterday only. Kiiglish — 4 German— ;> French— 2 Italian — 1 Irish, 
all Male, many mu.st ached — ami from those and other countries, nearly an 
equal number of Female — .some miistachod too — but that not much.” 

Inijx^ssiblc indeed it is to enjoy one hour’s con-sciousness of secure solitude, 
in this most unsedeiitary age of tho. w’orld. — Look there. Who the deuce 
are you, sirV Do you belong to Cloud-land — and have you made an in- 
voluntary descent in the dehigc V Dr are you of tho earth earthy ? Olf, sir — olV 
to the back premises. Enter the Pavilion at your peril, you Phenomenon, 
'lurn him out, Talboys. 

TALBOVS. 

Then 1 must turn out myself. 1 stepped foith for a moment to the 
Front 

NORTU. 

And have in that moment boon trausmogriticd into the Man of the Moon. 
A false alarm. But methiuks you might have been satistiod with the Bridge. 

TALBOYS. 

It is clearing up, sir— it is clearing up-— pails and buckets, barrels and hogs- 
heads, fountains and tanks, are no longer the order of the day. Jupiter Plu- 
viiis is desc<*nding on Juno with moderated impetuosity— is restricting himself 
to watering pans and garden engines— there is reason to sus{^ct, from the look 
of the atmosphere, that the supplies are running short— that in a few hours the 
glass will be up to Stormy — aud hun*a, then, for a week of fine, sunshiny, 
shadowy, breezy, balmy, angling Weather! Why, it is almost fair now. 
i do trust that we shall have no more of those di^, dusty, sandy, gravelly 
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days, so unlike Lochawo-side, and natural only in Modern Athens or tho 
Great Desert. Hark ! it is clearing up. That is always the way with 
thorough-bred rain — desperate spurt or rush at the end — a burst when blown 
-dead-beat 

SEWARD. 

Mr North, matters are looking serious, sir. 

NOBTir. 

I believe there is no real ianger. 

SEWARD. 

The Pole is cracking 

TALBOYS. 

Creacking. All the difference in the world between those two words, 'i'iie 
insertion of the letter E converts danger into safety — trepidation into oonll- 
dcnce — a Tent into a Rock. 

IIITLLER. 

I have always forgot to ask if the Camp is insured? 

NORTH. 

An insurance wtis effected, on favourable terms, on the Swiss Giantess 
before she came into my possession — the Trustees are answerable for the V'an 
— the texture of the Tents is tough to resist the Winds — and the stuff itself 
was re-steeped during winter in pyroligneous acid of my own invention, 
which has been found as successful with canvass as with timber. ^ Dee- 
side, the. Pavilion and her fair Sisterhood arc impervious alike to Wet and 
Dry Rot — Fire and Water. 

TALBOVS. 

You can have no idea, sir, of the beautiful running of our Drains. When 
were they dug ? 

NORTH. 

Yestreen — at dusk. Not a field in Scotland the worse of being drained — 
iny le.ase from Moiizic allows it — a good landlord de.^erves a good tenant ; and 
though it Is rather late iu the year for .such operations, I ventured on the 
experiment — partly for sake of the Held it.'^clf, and partly fur sake of self-pre- 
servation. Not pioneers, and miners, and sappers alone — the whole. Force 
w ere einjdoyed under the Knave of Spades — open drains meanwhile — to be all 
covered in— with tiles — ere wc shift <piai'terg. 

* TALBOYS. 

A continuance of this weather for a day or tnowill bring them ii]> in 
shoals from the Loch — Undoubtedly we sluUl have Eels. I delight in drain- 
angling. Silver Eels ! Gold Fish ! You shall be wheeled out, my d«^ar sir, 
in Swing, and the hand of your own Talboys sliiiil disengage the first “ Fish 
without fins” from the A\’izard’s Ifook. 

i^KWAIlD. 

^ And he shall be .sketched by his own Sew ard, in a moment of triumph, and 
lithographed by Schenck for the forthccunhig Edition of 'loin Stoddurt. 

Dri.LEIL 

And lii.s ow'ii Buller shall make the cliip.s fly like Michael Angelo— and from 
the marble block evolve a Christopher Piscator not unworthy a Steele — or :i 
Macdonald. 

NORTH. 

Lay aside your tackle, Talboys, and let us talk. 

TALBOYH. 

I am never so talkative as over my tackle. 

BULLKR. 

Lay it aside then, Talboys, at Mr North’s request. 

^ « TALBOYS. 

Would, my dear sir, you had I)ceu with me on Thursday, to witness tho 
exploits of this Griksly Palmer. Miles up Glcnsrae, you conic — .siuhlculy on 
the left — in a little glen of its own — on such a jew'cl of a Waterfall. Not ton 
feet tall— in the pleasure-grounds of a lowland mansion Uwoiild be called a 
Cascade. But soft as its voice is, there is sometliiug in it that speaks the 
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Cataract. You disceni the Gaelic gurgle— and feel that the Fountain is high 
iipinsomespotof greensward among heather-hills. Snow-white it isnot— almost 
as translucent as the pool into which it glides. You see through it the green 
ledge it slides over with a gentle touch — and seeking its own way, for a few 
moments, among some mossy cones, it slips, without being wearied, into its 
place of rest, which it disturbs not beyond a dimple that beautifies the finivcr- 
ing reflection of the sky. A few birch-trees — one much taller than the rest- 
arc all the trees that arc there— but that sweetest of all scents assures you of 
the hawthorn— and old as the hills— stunted in size— but full-leaved and 
budded as if in their prime— a few hawthorns close by among the clefts. But 
why prattle thus to you, ray dear sir?— no doubt you know it well— for what 
beautiful secret in the Highlands is unknown to Christoidier North? 

NOUTIf. 

I do know it wtdl ; and your description — Sf) much bettor than I could have 
drawn— has brought it from the dimmer regions cf memory, “ into the study 
of imagination.'’ 

TALBUYS. 

After a few circling sweeps to show myself my command of my gear, and 
to give the Naiad warning to take care of her nose, I let drop this gkiesly 
Palmer, who aliglited as if he had wings. A Grilse! I cri(*d--a Grilse ! No, 
a Sea- trout — an Amber A^'itch — a AVhite Lady — a Daughter of Pearl — 'whom 
with gentle violence and quick despatch I solicited to the yellow' sands— and 
folding not my arms, as is usual in works of liction, slightly round her w'aist— 
but liotli liauds, with all their ten lingers, grasping her neck and shoulders to 
pul the fair creature out of pain — in with her— in with her into my Creel — 
and again to business. It is on the First A’^ictim of the Day, especially if, as 
in this case, a Houmer, an angler fuiidly dwells in reminisceiice — each succes- 
sive captive — liowe.vi'r engrossing the capture — loses its distinct individuality 
in Ihc fast accumutUing crowd; and when, at close uf day, sitting down 
among the broom, to empty and to count, it is on the First Victim that the 
angler’s eye reposes — in refilling, it is the First A^'ictim you lay aside to crown 
tlu; treasure— ill wending homewards it is on the First Victim's biography you 
muse ; ami at home — in the raviliou — it is the First Victim you submit to the 
critical ken of Ghristoidier 

nULLER. 

Especially if, as in this case, she be a Bouncer. 

NOUTir. 

You pride youi 'iclf tui your recitation of poetry, Talboys. C harm us with 
the lim-st descriptive passage you can remember from the British Poets. 
Not too loud — not too loud — this is not F.xetcr Hall — nor are yon about to 
address the AA'atcr- witch froPi the top of Ben-Lomond. 

TALBOYS. 

“ but thou, Clituinnus! in thy Bweotcbt wave 
i If the lno^t living erystal that was e\ r 
'flic liaunt of river iivinph, to ga/c aiul lave 
Her liiubs where nothing hid thoui, tliou do^t rear 
Thy gra.'sy banks, whereon the milk-white steer 
Hra/os; the purest god of gentle water>! 

And must serene of aspect, and mott clear; 

Surely tliat s-tre:ii»i was iinprofancd by slaughters — 

A mirror and a bath for Beauty's youngest daugliti-r? ! 

“ And on tliy lia]»py shore a Temple still, 
or small and delieate proportion, keeps, 

Upon a mild declivity of hill, 
fta memory of thee; beneath it sweeps 
Thy current’s calmness; oft from out it leaps 
The finny darter w’ith the glittering scales, 

AVho divells and revels in thy glassy deep'*’; 

While, chance, some scatter’d water-lily sails 
Down wliere the shallower wave still tells its bubbling talcs. 
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Pass not unblest the Genius of the place ! 

If through the air a zephyr more serene 
Will to the brow, ’tis liis; and if ye trace 
Along his margin a more eloquent green. 

If on the heart the freshness of the scene 
Sprinkle its coolness, and from the dry dust 
Of weary life a moment lave it clean 
With Nature’s baptism, — ’tis to him ye must 
Pay orisons for this suspension of disgust.” 

NORTU. 

Admirably said and sung. Your low tones, Talboys, are earnest and impres- 
sive ; and you recite, like all true lovers of song, in the spirit of soliloquy, as 
if yofl were yourself the sole listener. Ilow 1 hate Si>oiJting. Your eJoeii- 
tionist makes liis mouth a jet deau — and by his gestures calls on all the audi- 
toi*s to behold the performance. From the lips of the man who has music in 
Ills soul, the words of inspiration flow as from a natural fountain, for his soul 
has made them its own — and delights to feel in their beauty an adcMpiato 
expression of its own emotions. 

TALBOYS. 

I spoke them to myself— but I was still aware oi ;/our presence, m3' dear sir. 

NORTH. 

The Stanzas arc fine — but are the}" the finest in Descriptive Poetry? 

TALllOY.S. 

1 do not say so, sir. Any rc(iuest of yours I interpret liberally, and accede 
to at once. Finer stanzas there, may be— many ; l)iit 1 took them because tlicy 
first came to heart. “ Beautiful "exceedingly ’’ they are — they may not be 
faultless. 

N^RTH. 

Sir Walter has said — “ Perhaps there are no verses in uur language of hap- 
pier descriptive power than the two stanzas which characterise the C'lituin- 
nus.” 

TALBOYS. 

Then 1 am right. 

XilRTII. 

Perhai»s 3011 are. Scott loved By mn — and it is ennobling to lieari»ne great 
Poet praising another ; yet the stanzas which so delighted our Minstrel may 
not be so felicitous as they seemed to be to Ills movetl imagiualioii. 

• TALBOYS. • 

Possibl}" not. 

NORTH, 

In the First Stanza ivhat do we find V An apostrophe — “ Thou Clititinnus,” 
not yet quite an Impersonation — afew lines on, an Impersonation of tlie Stream — 

the purc.st God of genileat waters! 

Aad most serene of aspect, and most clear.” 

What is gained by this Impersonation? NoP'ing. For the qualities hen; 
attributed to the River- God are the very same that had alread}' been attributed 
to the water — purity — serenity — clcariieaa. “ Sweetest wave of the most living 
crysUl” — affects us just as much — licrc I think more than tin; two lines about 
tlic God. Ami observe, that no sooner is the God introduced than he (lisa|^ 
pears. His coming and his going are alike uiLsatisfactoiy — lor his comi^ 
givc.s us no new emotion, and liis going is instantly followed by lines that 
have no relation to his Godship at all. 

TALBOYS. 

Why — why — I really /lon’t know. 

NORTH. 

I have mildly — and inoffensively' to all the world — that is, to nil ns Four — 
Miow'ii one imperfeciioii ; and I think — I feel there is another — in this Stanza. 
“ The sweetest wave of the most living crystal” is visioned to us in the open- 
ing lines as the haunt of river nymph, to gaze and lave her limbs where no- 
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tiling hid tliom,”— and wc arc pleased ; it Is visioned to us, in the concluding 

line, as “ the miiTor and the bath for Beauty's youngest daughters” and we 

arc not pleased ; or if we arc, but for a moment — for it is, as nearly as may 
be, the same vision over again — a mirror and a bath ! 

TALBOrS. 

But then, sir — 


XOUTH. 

WcUV 


TALllOYS. 

(jo on, sir. 

NOUTII. 

I am not sure that I understand Beauty’s youngest daughters." 

TALBOVS. 

A\ hy, small maidens from t< n to twelve years old, who in their innocent 
beauty may batlie without danger, and in their junr>cent sclf*-aduuration may 
gaze without fear. 


xoitTir. 

Then is the cxin’essioii at once commonplace and obscure. 

lAJ.BOVS. 

Don't say so, sir. 

XOKTH. 

Think you Byron means the Graces ? 

TALBOYS. 

lie does — lie does — the Graces sure eiioiigli — the Graces. 

KOKTII. 

AVTiatover it means— it moans no more than we had before, A descriptive 
Stanza shouhl ever be progres^h c, and at the clo^e complete. To my feeling, 
‘‘ slaughters*’ had bettor been kept fur away from the imagination as from the 
eyes. I know Byron alludes hen* to the Sangninetto of the preceding Stanza. 
But lie ought not to have alliuled to it — the contrast is complete without 
-iuch reference — between the river we are delighting in and the blood- 
named torrent that has ])assed away. Why, tlien, force such an image back 
upon us — when of ourselves we should nevei have llionght of it, and it is the 
last image we should desire to st-eV 

TAI.JiOYS. 

Allow me a few mimues lo consider 


XOKTII. 

A day. AVill you be* so good, Taihoy>, as tell me in ten words the meaning 
»)f — in the next Stanza — *• keejis its memory of Thee*’ V 

TALBOYS. 

1 will imnieiliately. 

XOKTH. 

'Fo my mind — angler as I am — 

TAI.BOYS. 

T'he rriiico of Anglers. 

T’o my mind, two lines and a half about Fishes arc here too much — Atmy 
ilartor’* seems coneeited — and •‘dwells and rrrt:/*'” needlessly strong — and 
the frequent ristuq of “ liniiy ilarlers with the glittering scales" to me seems 
Inmlly consistent with the solemn serenity inspired by the Temple, *• of small 
and delicate jiroportiou’* “ keejiingits incinorv of Thee,’* — w hatever that may 
mean ; — nor do 1 think that a poetical inimi lik<* Byron's, if fully i>ossc3sed in 
ideal contemplation with the beauty of the w hole, would have thought so 
much of sucli an occurrence, or dwelt n)>on it with so man}* words. 

TALBOYS. J 

1 wish that finny darters with the glittering scales had oft leaped from out 
thy current’s calmness, Thou Glenorchy, yesterday — but not a fin could I stir 
with finest tackle and Double-Nothings. 

NORTH. 

That is no answer, either one way or another, to my gentle demur to tho 
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perfection of the stanzas. The “ scattered water-lily” may be well enongli— so 
let it pass — ^with this ob, that the flower of the water-lily is not easily separated 
from its stalk— and is not, in that state, eligiblo as an image of peace. 

TALBOYS. 

It is of beauty. 

NORTH. 

Be it so. But is “ scattered ” the right word? No. A water-lily to be 
scattered must be torn — for you scatter many, not one— a fleet, not a ship— a 
flock of sheep, not one lamb. A solitary water-lily — broken ofl* and drifting 
by, has, as you said, its own beauty— and Byron doubtlessly intended that — 
but he has not said it — he has said the reverse — for a “ scattered” ^vatcr-lily 
is a dishevelled 'vvater-lily — a water-lily no more — a dispersed or dispersing 
multitude of leaves — of what had been a moment before — a Flower. 

lALBOYS. 

The image pleases eveiybody— take it as you find it, and be content. 

NORTH. 

I take it as I find it, and am not content; T take it as 1 don’t find it, and 
am. Then I gently demur to “.still tells its bubbling tales.” In dray’s line— 

“ Atid pore upon the brook that babbles by,” 

the word “ babbles” is the right one — a mitigated “ brawling” — acontiiiiioiis 
murmur without meauing, till you give it one or many— like that of soiiu) 
ceaseless female human being, pleasantly accompanying your reveries that 
have no relation to what you hear. Her blamcdess babble has that elVect — 
and were it to stop, you would awake. But Byron's “ shallower wave still 
tells its hubbltnff tabs "'' — a tale is still about something — however small — and 
pray what is that something V Nothing. “ Tales,” then, is not the my word 
here — nor will “bubbling” make it so — at bojat it is a prettyism rather than 
Poetry. TJie Poet is becoming a Poetaster. 

TAJJIOYS. 

I shall in.'ver recite anotlun* finest descriptive passage from the wliole range 
of our British Poets— during the course of my life— in this Pavilion. 

NORTH. 

Let us look at the Temple. 

rAI.IJOYS. 

Be done, 1 beseech you, sir. 

Noirrii. 

Talboys, you have as logical— as legal a liead as any man I Imow. 

•lALROVS. 

hat has a logical or legal head to do '^\itli Bvron's description of the 
Clitnmniis ? 

NORTH. 

As much as with any other “ Process.” And you know it. But you are 
in a most contradictory — I had almost sidd caj^tioiis mood, this forenoon — 
and will not imbibe genially 

I’ALROYS. 

Imbibe genially-— acids— after having imbibed in the body immeasurable 
rain. 

NORTH. 

Let us look at the Temple. “ A Temple still” might mean a still temple. 

TALBOYS. 

But it doesn’t. 

NORTH. 

A Poet’s meaning should never, through awkwardness, be ambiguous* 
But no more of that. “^Ceeps its Memory of Thee ” suggests to my mind that 
the lempic dedicated of old to tluj River- God, retains, under llic now religion 
of the laud, evidence of the old Deification and Worship. The Temple survives 
t^o express to us of another day aud faith, a Deification and worship of Thee— 
Lhtumnns — dictated by the saine apprehension of thy characteristic Beaut}” 
m the hearts of those old worshippers that now possesses ours looking on Thee. 
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Thou art unchanged— the sensitive and imaginative intelligence of Thee in 
man is unchanged — although times have changed— states, nations— and, to tlic 
eyes of man, the heavens themselves! If all this be meant— all this is not 
said — in the words you admire. 

TALBOYS. 

I cannot say, as an honest man, that 1 distinctly understand you, my dear 
sir. 

XOUTII. 

You understand mo better than you understand Byron. 

TALBOYS. 

1 understand neither of you. 

NOimr. 

The poetical thought seems to be here — that the Temple rises up spon- 
taneously on the bank — under the ])OAvcr of the Beautiful in the river — a per- 
manent self-sprung reflexion of that Beautiful — as indeed, to imagination, all 
things appear to create themselves! 

TALBOVS. 

You speak like yourself now, sir. 

XOKTir. 

But look here, my good Talboys. The statue of Achilles may “ keep its 
memory”— granting the locution to be good, which it is not— of Achilles— for 
Achilles is no more. Sink — in a rapture of thought— the hand of the artist — 
think that tlie statues of Achilles came of themselves — as unsown flowers come 
— for poets to express to all ages the departed Acliilles. They keep — as 
long as they remain unj)crishe(l— their memory of Achilles” — they were 
from the beginning voluntary and intentional conservators of the Memory of 
the Hero. But Clitumuus is /<m'— alive to this hour, and with every prospect 
of outliving his own Temple. AVhnt do you say to that? 

TALBOYS. 

To what? 

xouTir. 

Finally— if that reminiscence of the Heathen deification, which 1 first pro- 
posed, was in Byroifs mind — and he means by “ still keeps itsmemor}’ of Thee” 
memory of the Biver-God — and of the Worship of the Kiver-God — then all he 
says about the mere natural river— its leaping fishes, and so forth, is wide 
of his own purpose— and what is worse— implies an absurdity— a reminiscence 
— not of the past — but of the present. 

TALliOYS. 

If all that were submitted to me for the Pursuer, in Printed Papers — I 
•should appoint answers to be given yi by the 1 )efender— w ithin seven days— 
and within seven days after that — give judgment. 

KOUTH. 

Keep your tempm*, ]Mr Testy. As T have no wish to sour you for the rest 
of the day, I shall say little about the Third Stanza. “ Pass not unblest the 
G(*nius of the Place,” would to me bo a more impressive prayer, if there were 
more spiriiiiatUij in the preceding stanzas— and in the lines AvhlcU follow it ; 
for the Gmiiiis’ of the Place has been acting, and continnos to act, almost 
solely on tho Senses. Ami who is the Genius of the Place V The IViver-God— 
he to whom the Gentile worship built that Temple. But Byron says, most 
nnpoetically, along his margin”— along the margin of the Genius of tin 
Ilacc! Then, how ilai — Iiow' poor — allor “the Genius of the Place” — “///t 
freshness of the Seated * — for the fresliiiess q\' the Scene bless the genius ofthePlaee. 
Is that language flowing from the emotion of a Poet's heart? And the last line 
spoils all ; for lie wliom we are to bless — the River- (Jod— or the Genius of the 
Place -ha.s given the heart but a “moment's” cloamioss from dry dust— but £ 
moment's, and no more ! And never did liard, coarse Misanthropy so mar £ 
Poet’s pun^ose as by the siiocking prose that is left gi'ating on our souls— 
“ suspension of disgust So, after all this beauty— and all this enjoyment 0 
beauty— wcll ov ill painted by the Poet— you must pmj orisons to the lliver-6m 
or the Genius — ^whom ^ou had been called on to bless — ^foramere momentar; 
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snsp^sion of disgust to all our fellow-c^atures— a disgust that would return 
as stronger stronger than eTcr— as s6oii as you got to Rome. 

TALBOYS. 

I confess I don^t like it. 

iCOBTH, 

Must I” There are Needs of .all sorts^ shiipes, and sizes. ^ There is terrible 
necessity — ^there is bitter necessity — there is grinding necessity — tlierc is fine 
^-delicate — Gloving— playful necessity. 

TADBOYS. 

Sir? 

NOBTII. 

There are jMusts that fly upon the wings of devils — Musts that fly upon tlic 
wings of angels — ^Musts that walk upon the feet of men — ^Musts tliat fluttcM' 
upon the wings of Fairies. — But I am dreaming ! — Say on. 

TALBOYS. 

I think the da^^’s clearing — let us launch ^ntta Percha, Bullcr, and troll for 
a Ferox. 

NORTIT. 

Then fling that Tarpaulin over your Feathor-ffacket, on which you ]»lnino 
yourself, and don't forget your (.Tig- Parasol, Longfellow — for the rain-gauge irf 
running over, so arc the water-butts, and I hear the Loch snrging its way up 
to the Camp. The CladiA Cataract is a. stunner. Sit down, my dear Tal- 
boys. Recite away. 

TALBOYS. 

No. 

xomii. 

Gentlemen, I call on Mister Buller. 

The roar of waters I— from the headlong hoiglit 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 

The fall of water.^ ! rapid as the light 
The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss ; 

The hell of waters ! where they howl ami hi.^s, 

And boil in endless torture ; w'hile the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 

And mbnuis in spray the skies, and thence again 
Returns in aii unceasing shower, wlticli round, 

Witli its iiuojuptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all one emerald : — how profound ^ 

The gulf ! and how the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 

(‘•rnsbing the cliffs, which, downward 'Torn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent 

To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea 
Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 
Of a new world, than only thus to be 
. Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly 

With many windings, through the vale;— Look back : 

Lo ! where it comes like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down all things in its track, 

Chaming the eye with dread, — a matchless cataract, 

Horribly bcauiifiil I but on the verge. 

From side to side, beneath the glittering mom, 

AnTiis Hts, amidst the infernal surge, 

Like-HOpe upon a death-bed, and, unworn 
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Its steady dyes, while all ^und is torn 
By the distracted waters |*hears serene 
Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn ; 
llcsembling, ’mid the torture Of the scene. 

Love watching Madness with unalterable mien.” 


NOKTH. . 

In the Firet Stanza there is a very peculiar and a very striking form— or con- 
Htnictioii— The Roar of Waters— The Fall of Waters— The Hell of Waters. 

BIILLER. 

You iwlraire It. 

^ , NORTH. * 

I do. 


„ , , . TALBOYS. 

Don t Ijtdieyo Inra, Bullor. ^ Let s bo off— there is no rain wortli mentioning 

~ * T? J ^ ^ ^ ‘ i ^ Professor dangling from my bonnet 

—a Bed 1 n. feasor wit Ji tjii.sy and a tail. Gome, Seward, liere’.s the Chess- 
Jjoard. Let ii.s make out tlie Aiatii. 

XOIITII. 

File four lines abrmt the Boar and the Fall arc good 

TAT.nOYS. 

Indeed, sir. 

NOltTIT. 

Aliiid ynur game, sir. Seward, you may give him a Pawn. The next four 
—about Hell— ai’c bud. 

TALBOYS. 

Indeed, sir. • 


N(|RTH. 

Seward, vou may likewise give liini a Knight. As bad as can be. For iliero 
is an iiu rediblo confusion ot tormented and tormentor. They bowl, and hiss, 
and boil in endless torture— they are suffering the Pains of Hell — they arc in 
Hell. “ Bni thosw'oat of their great agow is WTung out from this their 
Plilegethon.*' Wherii is this their Phlegetlm? Wh\% this theii’ Phlegothon 
tliemsel ves ! Look down— there is no other river— but the VeUiio. 

J5ULI.K11. 

Hoar Virgil — 

‘‘ Mocnia lata videt, triplici cirenmdata muro, 

Qua; rapidiis daiimiis ambit torrent ibu^ amnios 
Tartareus Plilegethon, toniuetuue soiiniuia saxa.” 

No Plilegotlion with torrents of fnv surrounding and shakilJg Byron's Hell. 1 
do not understand it — an unaccountable blunder. 

NORTH. 

Ill next stanza, what is gained by 

Ilow' profound 

The gnlf t and how the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound i 
Nnihing. In the First Stanza, we had the “ abyss,'’ ‘‘ the gulf,’* and tho agony 
— all and more than we have here. 

SEWARP. 

dicck-matc. 


TALBOYS. 

CJonfound the board !— no, not the board— but Ilurw itz himself could not 
)day ill such an infernal clatter. 

NORTH. 

Buffer has not got to the w-oixl ‘‘infernal” yet, Phillidor— but he will 
by-and-by, “ Crushing tho Cffffs”— cnisliing is not tno right w'ord — it is the 
wTong one— for not such is the process— visible or invisible. ^^Downicard 
worn” is silly. “Fierce footsteps,” to my imagination, tame and out of 
place — though it may not bo to yours ; — and I thunder in the cars of tho 
Chess-players that the first half of the next stanza— tlic third— is ^ bad 
writing as is to bo found in Byron. 
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Or in Xortli. 


TALBOYS. 


NORTH. 

Seward— you may give liim likewise a Bishop— 

"Lookback: 

Lol where it comes like an Eternity T* 


[Sept. 


I do not say that is not sublime. If it is an image of Eternity — 
sublime it must be— but tl\e Poet has ehosen his time badly for inspiring us 
with that.thought— for wc look back on what he had pictui'ed to us as fliUing 
into hell— and then dowlng ditfuscd ‘‘only thus to be parents of rivers that 
flow gushingly with many windings through the vale”— images of llmo. 

" As if to sweep down all things in its track,” 
is well enough for an ordinary cataract, but not for a cataract that comes 
“ like an Eternity.” 

TALBOYS. 

" riiarming the eye with dread — a matchless cataract, 

Horribly beautiful.” 

fiEWAKD. 

One game each. 

TALBOYS.^ 

Let us go to the Swiss (J^autess to play^out the Main. 

NORTH. 

In Stanza Fourth — “ But on the is very like nonsense— 

TALt^OYS. 

Not at all. 

NORTH, 

The Swiss (uant<\^s is expecting you —good-bye, my dear Talboys. Now, 
Bullcr, I B'ish you, seriously and calndy, to think on ihU image— 

" All Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 

Like Hope upon a death-bcfl.” 

Did Hqpc— could Hope ever sit by such a death-bed ! The infernal surge— tho 
hell of waters — tlUb howding — the iiissiiig — the boiling in endless (ortiir»j' -the 
sweat of the great agony wTung out — and more of the same aon — ihesr uiun/c 
the death-bed. Hope has sat beside many a sad— many a mifieieM*’ di'ath- 
bed — iuit not by such a.s this ; and yet, here, .such a deatli-bcd Is r« rl su .\r 
not uncommon — in a few words — “like Hope upon a death bed.'’ The 
simile came not of itself— it was .'lought for — and had far better h.av- leen 
away. There is much bad writing here, too — “ uinvorn” — “ uiL^horn” — 
“ torn” — “ dyes” — “hues” — “beams” — ‘‘ torture of the sente'- cpitlui ’i- Mped 
on epithet, without any clear perception, or sincere emotion— the Iri.s clianging 
from Hope upon a death-bed to Love watching Madness — both »>f whicu I 
jirohounce, before that portion of mankind a.s.semblcd in this 'Feiit, to iie on 
the FAL.SRTTO — aud wide from tlie thoughts that visit the .sulTcring souls of 
the children of men remembering this life’s greatest calamities. 

SEW'ARD. 

Yet throughout, sir, there is Power. 

NOUTH. 

Pow'crl My- clear Seward, who denies it? But great Power — true poeti- 
cal Power — is sclf-colIectcd — not turbulent though de.aling with turlmle.iK’C - 
in its own stately” passion dominating physical nature in its utmost distrac- 
tion — aud in Jier blind forces seeing a grancleur — a sublimity that only becomes 
\isibleor audible to the senses, through the action of Imagination creating 
it.3 OW'D consistent ideal w'orld out of that turmoil — making the fliry of ikiling 
waters appeal to our Moral Being, from whose depths and heights rise emo- 
tions echoing all the tones of the thundcriiig cataract. In these stanzas of 
Byron, the main Power is in the Oataract — not in the Poetry — loud to the car 
—to the eye flashing and foaming— Ml of noise andfbry, signifying not mucti to 
the soul, as It stuns and confounds the senses— ^whilo its more spiritual signifi- 
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cations arc uncertain, or unintelligible, accepted with doubt, or rejected with- 
out hesitation, because felt to be false and deceitful, and but brilliant mockeries 
of the Truth. 

TALBOY8. 

Spare Byron, who is a Poet — and castigate some i»opular Versifier. 

NOrtTlI. 

I will not spare Byron — and just because he is a Poet. For popular Versi- 
fiers, they may iiipe at their pleasure, but aloof from our Tents — chirp any- 
where but ill this Ihicanipment ; and if there be a Gowdsiiink or Yellow-ham- 
mer among them, let us incline our era’ kindly to his chattering or his yammer- 
ing, “low doim in the broom,” or high up on his apple- tree, in ontheld or 
orchard, and jiray that never naughty schoolboy may harry his nest. 

.SKWAUl). 

Would »'Sir Walter's Poetry stand such critical examination? 

XOUTIT. 

All— or nearly so— directl}' dealing with War — Fighting in all its branches. 
Indeed, villi any kind of Action he seldom lails — in Beflectiou, often — .and, 
strange to say, almost as often in dcseri]>tion of Xatiire, thongli there in his 
happitn* liours lie excels. 

SKWAUD. 

i was always cxi)cetiug, during that discussion aoout the Clitumnus, that 
y. i> would have broiiglit in A’irgil. 

NORTH. 

Ay, Maro — in description — is superior to them all — in the -Biieid as well as 
in the <1; orgies. But we liavc no lime to speak his Pictures now — only just 
let 1110 ask you— Do you remember what Payne Knight says of -Eneas? 

SKW.vun. 

Xc, for I never read it. 

XOUTH. 

Payne Kinght, in liis , [tnthfiiml Tn</nin/ info Iha PrincipUs of Taste — a W'Ork 
:»r ! i;:li autln /ily in his own day, and et>iftaiiiing many truths vigorously 
» Aiioniun A. llu'iigdi characterised throughout by arrogance and presumption — 
olv.iak.'j iA that “selfish coldness with which the A^'me.as of Virgil treats the unfor- 
tnnafo p» iiK<'Ss, trhosr affections he had seduvedp and adds, that “Every modern 

:uh'r of ‘ lu -Encid iinds that the Episode of Dido, though in itself the most 
t (Ui^iu [iifce of composition exL^ting, v eakeiis extremely the subsequent iiitc- 
of th(‘ ‘ixmi, it being inipo<siI»Ie to .sympathise either cordially or kindly 
vi;!. Tjic. tomines or exertions of a hero who sneaks away from his higli- 
mlmica .uii] much -injured bene bid res.*: in a iminner so base ami unmanly. 
WhoR, t';o ve find him soon after imitating all the atrocities, and surpassing 
the uM'n.sl iiiTogaiiee, of tho furious and viiididive Achilles, without display- 
ing any of his gnierosity, in idc, or energy, he becomes at once mean and 
oditiiir.’, and only excites seoru and indignation ; especially when, at the con- 
clii.do.r., ! e presents to Lavitiia a hand stained with the blood of her favoured 
Iov.M\ whom 111' had stabbed wdiilc begging for quarter, and after being ren- 
d(‘i\id incaj^ablc of resistance.” Is not this, Seward, much too strong? 

SKW AUD. 

I think, sir, it is not only much too strong, but outrageous ; and that we 
arc bound, in justice to Virgil, to Jiave clearly before our iniiul his oivn Idea 
of his Hero. 

TALBOYS. 

To try tliat ^Eneas by the rules of poetry and of morality; and if we find 
his character such as neither our imagination nor our moral sense will suffer 
us to regard w ith favour — to admire cither in Hero <jf Man — then to throw 
the iEneid aside. 

BULLF.K. 

And take up his Georgies. 

TALBOYS. 

'fo love Virgil we need not forget Ilomcr— but to sympathise with JEneas, 
our imagination must not be filled with Achilles. 

VOL. LXVI.— xo. coccvii. 2 c 
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SEWAia). 

"J'roy is dust— the Son of Thetis dead. J--et iis jro with the Fugitives and 
their Leader. 

talroys. 

Let us believe from the first that they seek a Destined Seat — under One 
Man, who knows his mission, and is worthy to fulfil it. lias Virgil so sus- 
tained tho character of tliat Man — of thatlicro? Or has he, from iueptitiide, 
and unequal to so great a subject— let him sink below our nobler sympathies — 
nay, unconscious of failure of his purpose, as Payne Knight says, accom- 
modated him to our contempt ? 

skwaud. 

For seven years he lias been that Man — that Hero. One Night’s Tale has 
shown liim — as he is — for J prosiimc that Virgil — and not Pa^ nc Knight — was 
his ]Maker. If that Speech was all a lie — and the Son of Anchisos, not a gal- 
lant and pious Prince, but a hypocrite and a coward — shut the Hook or burn 
it. 

XALBOYS. 

jHuch gossip— of which any honest old woman, had she uttered the half nf 
it, would have been ashamed before she had finished lier lea — has been scrib- 
bled by divers male pens— stupid or spritely— on that magnificent llecital. 
^ncas, it has been said, by his own account, skulked during the Town Sack — 
and funked during the Sea Storm. And how, it has been asked, came he lo 
lose Creiusa? Pious indeed! A truly pious man, say tln^y, does not s]»oak 
of his piety— he takes care of his household gods without talking about l.ares 
and Penates. Many critics— some not without name — have been such — 
unrepentant — old women. Come wc to Dido. 

NORTH. 

Be cautious— for I fear T have been in fault myself towards *Lneas for his 
part in tliat transaction. 

TAr.noYS. 

I take the account of it fi^in Virgil. Indeed I do not know of any 
scandalous chronicle of Carthage or Tyre. A I’rojau I'riucc and a Tyrian 
Queeu — say at once a Mau and a Woman — on suddou temptation aiul iiulbrc- 
seen opportunity— Sin — and they continue to sin. As )>ions meu as iBnoas — 
and as kingly and heroic too, have so sinned far worse than that— yet have 
not been excommunicated from the fellowship of saints, kings, or heroes. 

SEWAIM). 

To say that JEneas “ seduces Dido,*’ in the sense that Payne Knight usj*s 
the word, is a calumnious vulgarism. 

TALBOYS. 

And shov/s a sulky resolution to shut liis eyes— and keep them shut. 

.SEWARD. 

Had he said that in the Schools at Oxford, he would have been plucked at 
his Little-go. But I forget — there was no plucking in tliosc days — and indeed 
1 rather think he was not an Univei*sity Man. 

NOJtTXI. 

Nevcrtliele.^s lie was a Scholar. 

SEWARD. 

Not nevortholcss, sir — notwithstanding, sir. 

North. 

1 sit corrected. 

SEWARD. 

Neither did Infelix Klh:,sa seduce him— desperately in love as she was— 
’twas not the storm ofjier own will that diwc her into that fatal cave. 

TALROV.S. 

Against Venus and Juno combined, ala.s ! for poor Dido at Iasi ! 

hl.WAIlD. 

/Eneas was in her eyes what Othello wa.s in l)c.sdemona\s. No Dcsdonioua 
she — no “ gentle Lady” — nor was Virgil a Shakspearc. Yet those remon- 
titrances — and that raving — and that suicide ! 
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TALBOYS. 

Dan Virgil feared not to put the condemnation of liis Hero into those 
lips of lire — to let her winged curses pursue the IMous rerfidlous as he 
puts to sea. But what is truth—passion — nature from the reproachful and 
raving— 'the tender and the truculent — ^thc rej>cntant and the revengeful-— tlio 
true and the false Dido — for she had forgot and she remembers Sycln^us — 
•^vlicn cut up into Ijits of bail law, and framed into an Indictment through 
which the Junior Jehu at the Scottish Bar might drive a Coach and Six ! 

SKWAUD. 

But he forsook her ! He did — and in obedience to the will of heaven, 
‘.riiroiighout the whole of his Tale of Troy, ot that fatal banquet, he tells her 
whitlier, and to what fated region, the fleet is bound — he is not sailing under 
M-aled orders — JUdo hears the llcn/s destiny from the lips of Ma^stisbimus 
Hector, from the lips of Creusa’s Shade. But Dido is deaf to all those solemn 
eiiuiieialions— noneso deaf as those who will not hear ; the Likeness of Ascauius 
lying by her fui lier lioyal Couch bred her vital blood — and sJic alrca^ly is so 
iiinaiie as to dream of lying ere long on that God-like breast. He had forgot 
— and he rcniemlaTS liis duly— yes— his duty ; according to the Creed of his 
* 'Uintry— of the nhoJe Ju-atlien world — in deserting Dido, he obeyed the 
( ukIs. 

TAi.no vs. 

Ho sneaked away! says Knight, (io he must — would it have been more 
heroic to set lire to the Town, and embark in the Gemeral Illumination? 

BKWAKli. 

AVrudd Payne Knight have seriously advised Virgil to marry -Eneas, in 
^nud earnest, to Di<lo, and make him lung of Cailhage? 

IHLLKK. 

IVoiiId they ha \'0 been a Jiappy Cuuple ? 

•SEWARD. 

!><»(•-; not our syinpatliy go^ith -Eneas to the Shades ? Is he unworthy 
!»• louk on the CanipO'' LugentesV On the Elysian Fiehls? To be .'-hown 
by Aiiehises the Shades of the predestined Heroes of unexisting Borne? 

TALnoYS. 

Do we — because of Dido — despise him 'when iirst he kcn.«i, on a calm 
bright morning, that great Grove on the Latian shore near the mouth of the 
'i'iber ? 


^Eiioa-s priuiiuuc diicps, ct piilelier Tnbis, 
(’orpora sub ramin dopomiiit arboris alt.i, 
lii-jtitumitquc dapes.” 


SEWARD. 

liut he was a robber— a pirate — an iinader — an usurper — so say the Payne 
ICuigliis. Viigil sanctities the l/andiiig with the spirit of peace — and a linn- 
■J.red ulive-enovned Envoys arc ^cnt to Jiaurentum with such peacc-oirerings 

had never been laid at the fed of an Ausoniau lung. 

rALm»Ys. 

Nothing can exceed in simple grandeur the advent of Ailueas — the reception 
of the Knvoys In old Latiuus. ^riie right of the Prince to the region he has 
vi*ached is established by grant luiman and divine. Surely a father, w'ho is a 
king, may di.sp(.».se of his daughter in marriage — and here he must : he knew, 
from omen and oracle, the Hour and the Man. Lavinia belonged to -Eneas 
— not to 'runiu. — though we must not severely blame the tiery Butuliaii 
beoansi* he w’ould not give her up. Aiiiata, in and out of her wits, was on his 
-ide ; but tlieir betrothineut — if betrothed they were — jvas uuhallowxd — and 
might not bind in face of Fate. * 

nriXEis, 

'riinnis was in the wrong from beginning to cud. Virgil, however, has 
made him a liero — and idiots have said that he eclipses AHueas — the same 
idiots, who, at the same time, have told ns that Viigil could not paint a hero 
:it all 
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TALBOYS. 

That hU genius has no martial fervour. Had the blockheads read the Rising 
— the Gathering — ^in the Seventh iEncid V 

NOllTH. , 

^ Sir Walter himself had much of it by heart —and T have seen the “ repeated 
air” kindle the aspect, and uplift the Lioii-Port of the greatest War- Poet tliat 
ever blew the trumpet. 

SEWAUl). 

-Eneas at the Court of Evander — that tine old Grecian! There he is a Hero 
tobelovcd— and Pallas loved hiinr— and he loved Pallas— and all men with hearts 
love Virgil for their sakes. 

TALBOYS. 

And is he not a Hero, when relanding from sea at the mouth of his own 
Tiber, with his Etrurian Allies — some thousands strong? And <loo.s lie not tluMi 
act the Hero? Virgil was no AVar-Poet! Second only to Homer, I hold — 

SEWAUD. 

An imitator of Honior ! With fights of the Homeric age— how could he hi*l|) 
it ? But he is, iu much, original on the battle-lield — and is there in all the 
Iliad a Lausus, or a Pallas ?— 

Or a ( hiinilla? 

SEWAItn. 

Fighting is at the best a sad business — but Payne Knight is oHonsive on 
the cruelty — the ferocity of /Eneas. I wish Virgil had not made liiin seize and 
sacrifice the Eight Young Men to appease the Manes of Pallas. Such sacri- 
fice Virgil bclievofl to be agreeable to the manners of the lime— and, if usual 
to the most worthy, here assuredly due. In the finril Great lS;iltlc, 

>ltvay to heaven, rc'^pectivc T^oiiity, 

And fire-eyed Fury be my e<»ndiict now.’’ 


nn 

Knight is a ninny on the Single Combat. In .all the previous eiiviimstnnccs 
regarding It, 'ruvims beliavcd ill — now th.at he must liglu, he fights well : ’tis 
as fi\ir a fight as ever was fought in the field of old Epic Poidrv : tntelarv in- 
terposition altoriiates in favour (»f cither Prince: the bare notion of either 
outliving defeat never entered any mind but Payne Knight's : nor did any 
other fingers ever fumble Mich a charge against the hero •»!' an I'.pic a.^ 

Stabbing while begging for quarter”— but a momentary \M?ukness in 'rurnns 
wliich was not without its eilect on -Eneas, till at Mght of tlaU lie 
sheathed the steel. 

TAf.no YS. 

I\iync work.^ Jiiniself up, in the conclusion of the I'lKS.nge, into an ab‘-olnle 
inaniae. 

NORTH. 

fiood manners, Talboys — no insult— rcuicnibcr Mr Knight hri.. been long 
dead. 


•IAI.BOY.S. 

So has xEneas — so has Virgil. 


True. Young gentlemen, I 
materl and judicious dialogue. 

Lengthy? 


Noinn. 

have listened with much pleasure to your 
Sliall J now give Judgment? 

JUCtl-KK. 


ani 


Not more than aw fiour. 


NORTH. 


. BfH-l-KR. 

Then, if you please, my Lord, to-morrow, 

NOUTir. 

Yon must all three be somewhat fatigued by the exercise of so much critical 
acumen. So do you, Talboys and Seward, tmbend the bow at another game 
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of Chess ; and you, Buller, reanimate the jaded Moral Sentiments by a sharp 
letter to Marmaduke, insinuating that if he don't return to the Tents within 
a week, or at least write to say that he and Hal, Voliisene and Woodburn, 
are not going to relurii at all, but to join the llajali of Sarawak, the Grand 
J^ania, or Prester John — which I fear is but too probable from the general 
tone and tenor of tlieir life and conversation for some days before their Seces- 
sion from the Established Camp — there will bo a general breaking of Mothers’ 
hearts, and in his own i)artic.ular case, a cutting otf with a shilling, or disin- 
heriting of the heir apparent of one of the finest Estates in Cornwall. But I 
forget — these Entails will be the ruin of England. What ! Billy, is that 
you ? 

BILLY. 

Mcaster, here's a Fish and a Ferociou'i. 

TALBOYS. 

Ila ! what Whappera ! 

BrLLER. 

More like Fish before the Flood than after it. 

HEWAIID. 

After it indeed! During it. What Is Billy saying, Mr North? That 
Cooiiierhiu’ dialect s Hottentot to my Devonshire cars. 

XOUTJI. 

'I'liey have been spoiled by the Doric delicacies of the “ Exmoor Courtship.” 
He tells me that Archy M‘CaHum, the Cornwall Clipper, and himself, each iu 
a cow-hide, having ventured down to the Kiver Mouth to look after and bale 
Cutta Porcha, foregathered with an involuntary invasion of divers gigantic 
Fislies, will) had made bad their landing on oiir shores, and that after a 
desperate resistance they succeeded in securing the Two Leaders— a Salino 
Salar and a Salino Ferox — see 011 snout and sliouldcr tokens of the Oar. 
'rhirty — and Twenty Pounders — Billy says: I should have thought they were 
respectively a third more. No meairWindfall. They will tell on the Spread. 
J retire to my Sanctum for luy Siesta. 

TALBOYS. 

Let me invest you, my dear sir, with my Feathers. 

Bl'LLKB. 

Do—do take my Tarpaulin. 

SEWAKD. 

•Billy, yonr Cow-hide. 

XOBTII. 

r need none of your gimcracks — for J seek the Sanctum by a subterranean 
— beg your i)ardoii — a Subter-AuTiing Pa.'sage. 


Sc EXE 11. 

Si" ENF. — Dcfsidr, 

Time — Sam r.r. 

North— B rLLER— S kwabd—Tai.boys. 

XORTU. 

How little time or disposition for anything like serious Thinking, or Read- 
ing, out of people's own profession or trade, iu this Railway World! The 
busy-bodies of these rattling times, even in their leisure hours, do not affect 
an interest in studies their fathers and their grandfathers, in the same rank 
of life, pursued, even systematically, on many an Evening sacred fi-om the dis- 
traction that ceased witli the day. 
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TALBOY8. 

Not all busy-bodies, my good sir— think of- 

NOnTH. 

I have thought of them — and I know their worth — their liberality and tlieir 
enlightenment. In all our cities and towns— and villages — and in all ordcr.-^ 
of the people — there is Mind — Intelligence, and Knowledge ; and the more’s 
the shame in that too general appetence for mere amusement in literature, ])er- 
petually craving for a change of diet — for something new in the light way - 
while anything of any substance, is, ‘‘ with sputtering noise rejected’' as tonglj 
to the teeth, and hard of digestion — however sweet and nutritions ; w*>iild t lu*v 
but taste and try. 

SKWAUD. 

I hope you don’t mean to allude to Charles Dickens ? 

NORTH. 

Assuredly not. Charles Dickens is a man of original and genial genius — 
liis popularity is a proof of the goodness of tin' lieart of the i>co]>h‘ ; — iind 11.*^ 
love of liim and his writings — though not so thoughtful as it might be— doc*'? 
honour to that strength in the English charart<*r which is indestriietilile l-v 
any intluences, and survives in the midst of frivolity, and folly, and of meni •! 
depravations, worse than both. 

‘^KWAUO. 

Don’t look so savag(‘, sir. 

NORTH. 

I am not savage — I am serene. Set the Literature of the day aside alit^- 
gethcr — and tell mo if you think our conversation sinee dinner would not have 
been thought dull by many not altogether uneducated persons, who prid - 
tliemsc lvcs not a littie on their inttdlcctuality and on their full participation ii. 
the Spirit of the Age ? 

T.\T.1S0V.S. 

Onr conversation since dinner ! ! No — no— no. -Many poor creatures, 
indeed, there are among them — (Hen among thosiiof thorn who work the 
— pigmies with pap feeding a Giant who snee/.(s them away wlum sick oi 
them into small offices in the Customs or E.xcise ; — but not one of our privi ■ 
leged brethren of the Guild — with a true tieket t«* sliow^ — hut woidd lime, 
been delighted with .such dialogue --imi would he delighted with its riiutiim- 
tion — and thankful to know that Ji(», a Avis(?r ami u beiua* man, nill ri*-«* to- 
morrow morn.’' 

SKW’ARH. 

Do, ray dear air — ^resume your discoursing about those Greeks. 

NORTH. 

I was about to say, Seward, that th«K(» shrewd and Just observers, and at 
the same time delicate thinkers, the ancient ( i reeks, did, «‘is yem n ell knon. 
.^inatcli from amongst the ordinary proce.sses which Naliire ]>ursiies, in respeei 
of inferior animal life, a singularly beautiful Typo or Endilmn, expressiv(‘l\ 
imaging to Fancy that bunsting disclosure (if J-ifo from tin; bosom of Deaths 
■which is im]»liod in the extrication of the soul from ils corporeal jirison, 
when this astonishing change is highly, ardently, ami Joyfully contemplated. 
Those old ffistal religionists — who canietl into the solemnities of their 
worship the buoyant glad.sorneiicss of their own sprighilv and fervid s(‘cnlar 
life, and contrived to iiive.st even the artful splendour aiid passional*' human 
interest of their dramatic rejire^entations with the nain*'. and character of 
a .sacred ceremony — found for that .soaring and refulgent escape of a s]>iri: 
from tlie dungeon and chains of tfm Hosh, into its native celestial day, a 
and touching similitiid# in the liberation of a l»eantifid In.sect, the gorgeoiHly- 
winged, aerial Butterfly, from the living bmdi in which Nature has, during a 
season, cased and umed its torpid and death- like repose. 

SKWARD. 

Nor, my dear sir, wa.s this life-conscloiis penetration or intuition of a keen 
and kindling intelligence into the dreadful, the desolate, tin*, cloud-coveicd 
Future, the casnal thought of adventuring (ileniuH, transmitted in .‘some hap|ji«*r 
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vcr.sc only, or in some gracious and visible poesy of a fine chisel ; but the 
Symbol and the I'hing symbolised were so bound together in the understand- 
ing of the nation, that in the Grcek^languagc the name borne by the Insect 
and the name designating the Soul is one and the same — 

NOKTir. 

Insects ! They have come out, by their original egg-birth, into an active 
life. They have crept and eaten— and slept and eaten — creeping, and sleep- 
ing, and eating — still waxing in size, and travelling on from fitted pasture to 
pasture, they have in not many suns reached the utmo.st of the minute 
dinicnsion.s allotted them — Ihe goal of their slow-footed wanderings, and the 
term, shall we say — nf their life, 

SKWARn. 

N^o! Hut of that through \vhich they have made some display 
of tliem.*«elves as living agents. Tiicy have reached this term. And look at 
tlicm — now. 

XOKTII. 

Ay — look at them — now. Wonder on wonder I For now a miraculous instinct 
guiiles and compels the creature — who has, it were, completed one life — 
who has accomplished one stage of his existence — to entomb hini.self. And ho 
accordingly ])iiilds or .spins liimsolf a tomb — or lie buries himself in hi.s grave. 
Sliall 1 say, that she h4‘rsi‘lf, liLs guardian, hi.s dircctrc.ss, Great Xature, coffins 
liiin V Knclo.sed in a finii shell — hidden from all eyes— torpid — in a dcatli-like 
sliM*]) — not dead - he waits the appointeil hour, which the days and night.s 
bring, and wliicU having come — his renovation, his rc.suscitation is come. And 
now the sej>ultiire no hmger holds him ! Sow the prisoner of the tomb has rie*ht 
again to coiivcr.sc willi embalmed air and with glittering sunbeams — now, tlio 
re|)tile that was — unrecognisably transformed from himself—a glad, bright, 
Diomiling (*iv;itnn‘, unfurls on either side tlio I ran. s lucent or the riclily- 
hiii'<l ]>ini4nis that sliall waft him at hi.s liking from bJuss(»m to bh».ssmn, or lift 
him in a rapture of aimless joyancy to di.sport and rock himself on the sofi- 
llowing undulating brc(‘ze. 

SKWAKI>. 

My dearo.st sir, the Greek in hi.s <larknoss, or uncertain twilight of belief, 
has culled and perpetiialed iiis beautiful emblem. Will the Christian look 
unmoved nj^on tin* .singular imaging, which, amidst the manifold .strangoly- 
chiiractered .secret.s of nature, lie finds of his own sealed and sure faith? 

yoirni. 

No, SiMViird. The i»liilosophical Theoh^giau claim.s in this likeness more 
than an apt simile, pleasing to the. stirred fancy, lie sees here an Analogy 
— ami this Analogy he ]U'oposcs as one link in a ehain of argumentaiiun. 
by which he wouhl .show rliat Heason might dare to win frmn Nature, as 
it Hope, the truth which it holds from God as revealed knowledge. 

.'^KWAKT>. 

J lu'csume, .sir, you allmle to Hutler’s Analogy. J have studied it. 

XOKTII. 

I do — to tile First Chapter of that Great Work. I'his parallelism, or appre- 
hended rosemblauee between an event continually occurring and seen in 
nature, and one unseen but continually cvuiccived as oceurring upon the utier- 
mosl brink ami edge of nature — this corn spomiency, whicli took such fast hold 
of the Imagination of the (tiveks, has, a.s you know, my dear friends, in these 
latter days been acknowledged by calm and jirofomid Koasoii, looking around 
on cveiy side for evidences or intimations of the Immortality of the Soul. 

liriA.EK. 

Will you bo so good, sir, as lot me Iiave the volunpi to study of an evening 
in my own Tent ? 

NOUTIl. 

C'crtainly, And for many other evenings— in your own Library at home. 

TAI.HOY8. 

rioaso, sir, to stateJIutleFs argument in your own wwds and way. 

NOllTH. 

For Butler’s style is hard and dry. A living Being undergoes a violssitudc by 
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which oil a sudden he passes from a state in which he has loiif^' continued into a 
now state, and with it into a new scene of existence. The transition is from a 
narrow confinement into an ample liberty^v-aiid this change of circumstances is 
accompanied in the subject with a large and congruous increment of powers. 
They believe this who believe the Immortality of the Soul. But the fact Is, that 
changes bearing this description do indeed happen in Nature, under our very 
eyes, at every moment ; this method of progress being universal in her living 
kingdoms. Such a marvellous change is literally undergone by innumerable 
kinds, the human animal included, in the instant in which tliey pass out from 
the darkness and imprisonment of the womb into the liglit and open liberty of 
this breathing W'orld. Birth has been the image of a death, which is itself 
nothing else than a birth from one straightened life into another ampler and 
freer. The ordering of Nature, then, is an ordering of Progression, whereby 
new and enlarged states are attained, and, simiikanconsly therewith, new and 
enlarged jmwers ; and all this not slowly, gradually, and insensibly, but sud- 
denly and jyrr saitHm. 

TAI.nOYS. 

This analogy, then, sir, or whatever there is that is in common to hirth as 
we know it, and to death as we eonreire it, is to be understood as an eviilence 
• set in the ordering of Nature, and justifying or tending to justify such our 
conception of Death ? 

XOKTII. 

Exactly so. And you say well, my good Tall )ovs, justifying or tending 
to justify.” For we are all along fully sensible that a vast diiVercnce — a dif- 
ference prodigious and utterly confounding to the imagination — bolds bedwixt 
the case from which we reason, birth — or that further exi)ansioii of life iu 
some breathing kinds wdiich might be held as a srromt betwixt thoj* 

cases, I say, and the case tu which we reason, J)ka'i ii ! 

TALBOYS. 

Prodigious and utterly confounding to the imagination indeed! For in 
these physiological instances, eitlicr the same body, or a body changing b}' 
such slow and insensible degrees that it seems to ns to bo tlie same body, »c- 
<*onipanie>«, encloses, 'and contains the same lift;— from tJie first moment in which 
that life comes imder our observation to that in which it vanishes from our 
cognisance •, whereas, sir, in the ciisc to which we apply tlic Analogy — onr own 
Death — the life is supposed to survive in complete sc])arati( n from the body, 
in and by its union with which wc have known it and <ccii it inanifcsl<-d. 

XOUTH. 

Excellently well put, my friend. 1 see you have studied Butler. 

TALBOY.S. 

I have— but not for some years. The Analogy is not a liook to be for- 
gotten. 

NOUTII. 

This difference between the case from which we reason, and tin* case to 
which wc reason, there is no attempt whatever at concealing — quite the con- 
trary — it stands written, you know, my friend, upon the very Front of the 
Argument. This difference itself is the very motive and occasion of 
the Whole^ Argument ! Were there not this difference betw'ccn the cases 
which furnish the Analogy, and the case to wdiich the Analogy 1$ applied — had 
wc certainly known and seen a Life continued, although suddenly jiasslngont 
from the body wlierc it had hitherto resided — or were Death not tlie forniiii- 
able disruption which it is of a hitherto subsisting union — the cases would lie 
identical, and there would be nothing to reason about or to imiuirc. There is 
tills startling diif(n*cnce- 5 *and accordingly the Analogy described has been pro- 
posed by Butler merely a.s a first step in the Ai-guincnt. 

TA1.1IOY3. 

It remains to be seen, then, whether any further considerations can be pro- 
posed which will bring the cases nearer togetlnw, and diininhh to our minds 
. the difficulty presented by the sudden separation. 

NORTH. 

Just 80 . What groondf then, my dear young friends— ft r you seem and 
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are young to mo — ^what ground, my friends, is there for believing that the 
Heath which w^e see, can affect the living agent wliich we do not see? Biit- 
l(?r makes his approaches cautiously, and his attack manfully — and this is the 
course of his Argument. 1 begin with examining my present condition of 
existence, and find myself to be a Being endowed with certain Towers and 
(capacities — for I act, I enjoy, I suffer. 

TAI.150YS. 

Of this much there can be no doubt; for of all this an unerring conscious- 
ness assures me. Therefore, at the outset, I hold this one secure position — 
that I exist, tlic possessor of certain powers and capacities. 

NOUTir. 

But that I do now before Death exist, endued with certain powers and capa- 
cities, affords a presumptive i)Y primd facie probability that I shall after death 
contiiinc to exist, possessing those powers and capacities — 

nn.LKis. 

How is that, sir ? 

XORTir. 

You do well to put that fpicstion, my dear Buller — a prima facie proba- 
bility, unless there be some ])Ositive reason to think that death is the “de- 
struction” of Me, the living Being, and of these my living Faculties. 

A presumjitive or prima farle. probability, sir ? Why does Butler say so? 

NORTH. 

“ Booaiise there is in every case a probability that all things will continue as 
we cxperieiree they are, in €tU respects, except those in which wc have some 
reason to think they will be altered.” 

JU’LLKR. # 

You will pardmi me, >ir, I am sure, for having asked the Questitm. 

NORTH. 

It was not only a proper question, but a necessary one. Butler wisely 
says — “ Tills is that kind of Trosmnption or Trobability from Analogy, ex- 
pressed in the very word Contintianck, which seems our only natural reason 
for believing the course of the world will continue to-morrow, as it has done 
so fitr as our experience or knowledge of history can carry us back.” I give 
yon, here, the Bi.<«hop’s very words — and 1 believe that in them is atfirmed a 
ti’iith that no scepticism can shake. 

TALROYS, 

Tf 1 mistake not, sir, the Bishop here fninkly admits, that wore wc not for- 
tified against a natural impression, with soine better instruction than unro- 
iJecting Nature’s, the spontaneous disposition of our Mind would undoubtedly 
bo to an expectation that in this great catastrophe of our mortal estate, We 
Ourselves must perish ; but he contends— does he not, sir? — that it would be a 
blind fear, and without rational ground. 

north. 

Yes — that it is an impression of the illusory faculty, Imagination, and not 
an inference of Reason. There w'ould arise, he says, “a gctieml confused 
.siisjiicioii, that in the great shock and alteration wiiich we shall undergo by 
death. We, i.e. oiir living TowTrs, might be wholly destroyed — but he adds 
solemnly, “ there is no particular distinct ground or reason for this appreheu- 
»on, so far as I can find.” 

TATJROY8. 

Such “ general confused suspicion,” then, is not justified ? 

NOUTH. 

Butler holds that any justifying ground of the aj^webension that, in the 
f-hock of death, I, the living Being, or, w hich is the same thing, These my 
pow'crs of acting, enjoying, and sutlering, shall be extinguished and cease, 
must be found cither in “ the reason of the Thing” itself, or in “ the Analogy 
of Nature.'* To say that a legitimate ground of attrlbiitiug to the sensiblo 
mortal clinnge a powci: of extinguishing the inw'ard life is to bo found in the 
itcason of the Thing, is as much ns to say, that when considering the essen- 
tial nature of this groat and treuicndou9,"or at least dreaded change, Death, 
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and upon also considei'ing what these powers of acting, of enjoying, of suffer- 
ing, truly are, and in what manner,^ absolutely, they subsist in us — there 
does appear to lie therein demonstration, or evidence, or likelihood, that 
the change, Death, will swallow up such living Powers — and that We shall no 
longer he, 

TALBOYS. 

Ill short, sir, that from considering what Death is, and upon what these 
Powers and their exercise depend, there is reason to think, that the Powers or 
th(dr exercise will or mmt cease with Death. 

NORTU. 

The A'^eiy point. And the Bishop’s answer is bold, short, and decisive. Wc 
cannot from considering what Death is, draw this or any other conclusion, /h? 
we do not know what Death is! We know only certain effects of Death— the 
stopping of certain sensible actions — the dissolution of certain sensible parts. 
IVe can draw no conclusion, for we do not possess the premises. 

SKWAI«1>. 

From your Exposition, sir, 1 feel that the meaning of the First Cliaptcr ol 
the Analogy is dawning into clearer and clearer light. 

NORTH. 

Inconsiderately, my dear sir, wc seem indeed to ourselves to know what 
Death is ; but this is from confounding the '.riling and its FlVects. For wc see 
ctlects ; at first, the stoppage of certain sensible actions — afterwards, tin' dis- 
solution of cci-tain sensible parts. But what it is that has happened — whm- 
fora the blood no longer flows — the limbs no longer move — Mot wc do not see, 
Wc do not see it with our eyes — we do not discern it by any inference of oiu 
iiiulcrstanding. It is n ffui that seems to lie sliroudcd for ever from our facul- 
ties in awful and imiJ#netrable mystery. 'Hiat fact— the produce of an 
instant— which has happened within, and in the dark — that fact come fo pas^ 
in an indivisible |)oirit of time — that stern fa<!t -ere the happening of which 
the Man was alive — an inhabitant of this breathing world — united to our- 
selves—— our Father, Brother, Friend — at least our Fellow-Creature— by the 
happening, he is gone — is for ever irrecoverably sundered from this w’Drld, and 
from us its inhabitants — is Dead — and that which lies outstretched before 
our saddened eyes is only his mortal remains — a breattiless corpse — an inani- 
mate, insensible clod of clay: — Upon that interior sudden fact — sudden^ at 
last, how slowly and gradually soever pp'pared — since the utmost attenuation 
of a thread is a tiling totally clistiact from its ending, from its becoming no 
thread at all, and since, up to that moment, there wa.s a pos.sibIlity that some 
cxtraordinaiy, perhaps physical application might for au hour or a few 
minutes have rallied life, or might have reawakened consciousness, and eye, 
and voice upon that elusive Essence and selfoi Death no curious search- 

ing of ours has laid, or, it may be well assumed, will ever lay hold. WJieii 
the organs of soiiac no longer minister to rerception, or the organs of motion 
to any change of posture— vvlieii the blood stopped in its How tiiickmis and 
grows cold — and the fair and stately form, the ^loiy of the Almighty’s Hand, 
the burning shrine of a Spirit that lately rejoiced iu feeling, in thought, ami in 
power, lies like a garment done with and thrown away — “ a kneaded clod” — 
ready to lose feature and substance — and to yield back it.s atoms to the 
dominion of the blind elements from which they were gathered and com- 
pacted What is l}exdh? And what grounds have we for inferring that an 

event manifested to iis as a phenomenon of the Body, which alone we touch, 
and heai', and see, has or lias not reached into the Mind, which is for us Xow 
just as it always was, a Thing utterly removed and exempt from the cognis- 
ance and aptireheiision ^pf our bodily senses? The Mind, or Spirit, the iiii- 
kiiown Substance, in which Feeling, and Thought, and Will, and the Spring of 
Life w'crc — wfw united to tills corporeal fname ; and, being united to it, ani- 
mated it, poured through it sensibility and motion, glowing and creative life — 
crimsoned the lips and cheeks — flashed in the eye — and murmured music from 
the tongue ; — iioir, the two — Body and Soul — are disunited — and wo beliold 
one-half the consequence — the T’hing of dust relapses to the dust ; — we dare 
to divine the other half of the consequence — the quickening Spark, the sentient 
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Tntcllij^enco, the Being gifted with Life, the Image of the Maker, in Man, ha» 
rcascciided, lias returned thither whence it came, into tl\p Hand of (iod. 

SEWAllD. 

If, sir, we were without light from the revealed Word of God, if we were 
left, by the help of reason, standing upon the brink of Time, dimly guessing, 
and inquiringly exploring, to find for ourselves tlie grounds of Hope and Fear, 
would your description, niy dear Master, of that which has lia])penc*d. >eem id 
our Natural Faculties impossible? Surely not. 

NOItTU. 

My dear Seward, w^e have the means of rendering some answer to that 
question. The nations of the world have been, more or less, in the conditioft 
supposetl. Self-left, they have borne the burden of the dread secret, wliich 
for them only the grave could resolve ; but they never wore able to sit at rest 
in the. darkness. Importunate and insnppressiblc desire, in their bosoms, 
knocked at the gate of tlie^ invisible world, and seemed to hear an answ'er 
from beyond, 'fhe belief in’a long life of ages to follow this fleet dream — 
imaginary revelations of regions bright or dark — the mansions of bliss or of 
sorrow — an existence to c(»nie, and often of retribution to come — has been the 
religion of Mankind — here in the rudest elementary shape — here in elabo- 
rated systems. 

SEW'AKO. 

Ay, sir; methinks tlie Hell of Virgil — and his Elysian Fields arc examples 
of a high, sohnnn, and beautiful Poetry. But they have a much deeper in- 
terest for a man studious, in earnest, of his folio w-mon. Since they really 
express the notions under which men have with .'jcrioiis belief shadowed out 
for themselves tlie worlds to which the grave is a portal. I'he true moral 
spirit that broatlies in his cniuiieration of the Crimes that are punished, 
of the Virtues that have earned and found their reward, and some scattered 
awful Avariiiiigs— arc impressive even to us Christians. 

Nonni. 

Yes, Scw’ard, they are. Hearken to the attestation of the civilised and 
the barbarous. Universally there is a cry from the human Jieart, beseeching, 
as it wove, of the (Tnknowii Power which reigns in the Order and in the Muta- 
tions ol Tliing.s, the prolongation of this vanishing breath — the renovation, in 
undiscovered spheres, of thi.s too brief existence — an appeal from the tyranny 
of the tomb— a prayer against annihilation. Only at the top of Civilisation, 
.sometimes a cold and barren philosophy, degenerate from nature, and bastard 
to roii.soii, has limited its sullen view' to the horizon of this Earth — has sliut 
out and refused all ulterior, happy, or dreary anticipation. 

.SEWAni>. 

Yon may now, .assured of our profound attention — return to Butler — if in- 
deed you have loft, him 

XOKTTI. 

[ have, and 1 Inn e not. A few minnte.s ago I was cxponiuling--m my own 
words -and for the reason assigned, will continue to do so — his argument. If, 
not knowing what death is, we are nut entitled to argue, from the nature of 
death, that this change must put an end to Ourselves, and those essential 
powers in our mind which w'c are consciou.s of exerting— just as little can we 
argue, from the nature of these powers, and from their manner of subsisting in 
us, that they are liable to be atleeted and impaired, or de.stroycd b}' death. 
For what do we. knoiv of these powders, and of the conditions t>n wdiicli w'O 
liohl them, and of the iniml in which they dwell? Just as niiich as wo do of 
the great change, Death itself— that Is to say— N othinc. 

T Ai.no YS. • 

We know the powers of our mind solely by their mauifostations. 

NOUTII. 

But people in general do not think so — and many metaphysicians have 
written as if they had forgot that it is only from the manifestation that wo 
give nam to the Power. We know the fact of Seeing, Hearing, Bcmember- 
ing, Reasoning — the fbeling of Beauty — the actual pleasure of Moral Appro- 
bation, the pain of Moral Disapprobation — the state — pleasure or pain of loving 
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— the state — pleasure or pain of hating — the fire of anger — the frost of fear — 
the curiosity to know — the thirst for distinction — the exultation of conscious 
rower— all these, aim a Ihousaiul more, know abundantly: our conscious 
Life is nothing else but such knowledge endlessly diversified. But the Powkks 
themselves, which are thus exerted — what they are — how they subsist in us 
ready for exertion — of this we know — N otiiino. 

TALUOYS. 

AVe know something of the Conditions upon wliich the exercise of those 
Powers depends — or by which it is influenced. Thus we know, that for seeing, 
we must possess that wondrous piece of living mechanism, the eye, in its 
Ifealthy condition. We know' further, that a delicate and complicated system 
of nerves, which convey the visual impressions from the eye itself to the see- 
ing power, must be healthy and unobstructed. We know that a sound and 
healthy state of the brain is necessary to these manifestations — that accidents 
befalling the Brain totally disorder the manifestations of these pow'crs — turn- 
ing the clear self-possessed mind into a wild anarchy — a Chaos — that other 
accidents befalling the same organ suspend all manifestations. We know' 
that sleep slops the use of many powers — and that deep sleep — at least as far 
as any inliniatious that reach our w aking state go — sto])s them all. We know 
that a nerve tied or cut stops the sensation — stops the inotory volition which 
usually travels along it. We know' how boilily lassitude — how abstinence — 
how excess — alfocts the ability of the mind to exert its pow'ers. In short, the 
most untutored experience of everyone amongst ns all shows bodily con- 
ditions, upon which the activity of the faculties which are seated in the iniiul, 
depends. And within the mind itself we know' how' one manifestation aids or 
counteracts amjther — how Hope invigonates — how Fear disables — how' Intre- 
pidity keeps the understanding clear — 

N'OnTII. 

You are w'oll illustrating Butler, Talboys. Tlien, again, we know lhat,/7yr 
Seeing^ wc must have that woiulcrful piece of living mechanism perfectly con- 
structed, and ill good order — tliat a certain delicate and complicated system 
of nerves extending from the eye inwards, is appointed to transmit the im- 
mediate inipre.N.Nions of light from this exterior organ of sight to the pcrcipiimt 
Mind — that these nerves allotted to the function of seeing, nuis»t be f ee from 
any accidental pressure ; know ledge udinirable, curious, useful ; but when all 
is done, all investigated, that our eyes, aud fingers,, and iustnmieiils, and 
thoughts, can reach — What^ beyond all this’ marvel Ions Apparatus nf seeing, 
is That which secs — what the iiercipieiit Mind is — that is a mystery into which 
no created Being ever had a glimpse. Or wdiat is that immediate connexion 
between the Mind itself, and those delicate corporeal adjustments — whereby 
^ei'taiii trembihujs^ or other moinciitary changes of state in a set of nerves, upon 
the sudden, turn into Colours — into Sight — into 'i iik Vision of a Univkh'^i;. 

.SKW AUD. 

Hoes Buller say all that, sir? 

KOKTII. 

In his own dry way perhaps he may. These, my frieuds, are Wonders into 
which Ueaaon looks, astonished ; or,* more properly speaking, into w hich she 
looks not, nor, self-knowing, attempts to look. But, reverent and afraid, she 
repeats that attitude wdiich the Great Poet has ascribed to brightest cheru- 
bim” before the footstool of the Omnipotent Throne, who 

“ Approach not, but with both wings veil their eyes.” 

TAI.WOY.S. 

For iiul^cd at tiicnexj stcji beyond lies only tlie mystery of Omnipotence — 
that mystery wiiieli connects tlie world, open and known to us, to the world 
withheld ami unknown. 

NORTH. 

^Jlic same with regard to Pleasure and Pain. What enjoys Pleasure or 
suftera Pain? — all that is, to our clearest, sharpest-sighted sciencta 
else but darkness — ^but black unfathomable night. Therefore, since wc know not 
what Heath itself is — and since we know not what this Living Mind is, nor 
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ivhat any of its powers and capacities are — wliat conclusion, taken in the na- 
ture of these unknown subjects, can wc possibly be warranted in drawing as 
to the influence which this unknown change. Death, will exert upon this un- 
known Being — Mind — and upon its unknown faculties and sensibilities ? — 
Xone. 

SEWAUD. 

Shall unknown Death destroy this unknown Mind and its unknown capa- 
cities? It is just as likely, for anything that llcason can see, tliat it will set 
iheui free to a larger and more powerful existence. And if wc have any reason 
upon other grounds to expect this— then by so much the more likely. 

XOUTII. 

Wc know that this Eye and its apparatus of nerves no longer shall serve 
for seeimj—yfQ know that these muscles and their nerves shall ho longer serve 
iovmovintj — wc know that this marvellous Brain itself no longer shall serve, as 
wc arc led to believe that it now serves, for thinhimj — wc know that this 
bounding heart nevQr again shall throb and quicken, with all its leaping pulses, 
with joy — that pain of this body shall never again tire the mind, and that pain 
of this mind shall never again tun this bod\', once pillowed and covered up in 
i(s bed of imperturbable slumber. And there ends our knowledge. But that 
this ^lind, which, united to these muscles and their nerves, sent out vigorous 
and swift motions througli them — which, united to this Brain, compelled this 
Brain to serve it as the minister of its thinkings upon this Earth and 
in this mode of its Being— which, united to this Frame, in it, and through 
it, and from it, felt for Happiness and for Miser}' — that this Mind, 
oiiee disnnited from all these, its instruments and servants, shall therefore 
perish, or shall therefore fiwego the endowment of its powers, which it mani-* 
foftted by the>e its instruments — of that wc have no warranty — of that there is 
no ju'obability, 

TATJlOYai. 

Much rather, sir, might a probability lie quite the other way. For if the 
structure of this corporeal frame places at the service of the ^Miiid some five or 
six senses, enabling it, by so many avenues, to communicate with this external 
world, this very structure shuts up the Mind in these few senses, ties it down 
to the capacities of exactness and sensibility fur which theij arc framed. But 
we have no reason at all to think that these few modes of sensibility, which 
we call our externai senses, are r///thc modes of sensibility of which our spirits 
are capable. Much rather wc must believe that, if it pleased, or shall ever 
please, the Crcaf(Wto open in this Mind, in a new world, now modes of sensa- 
tion, the susceptibility for those modes is already there for another set of 
senses. Now wc are confined to an eye that secs distinctly at a few’ paces of 
distance. AVe. have no reason for thinking that, united w’itli a liner organ of 
sight, wc should not see fiir more exqnisitch' ; and thus, sir, our notices of the 
dependence in which the Mind now subsists upon the body do of themselves 
lead us to infer its own sclf-subsistciicy. 

xou riT. 

AVliat w'c arc called upon to do, my friends, i«5 to set Reason against Ima- 
gination and against Habit. Wo, have to lift ourselves up above the liiniti'd 
sphere of sensible experience. AVe have to /W/rre that something more is 
tliaji that which wc see— than that which wc know’. 

TALBOYS. 

Yet, sir, even the facts of ^lind, revealed to us living in those bodies, arc 
enough to show us that more is than these bodies— since wv feel that AA’^e 
AUE, and that it is impossible for us to regard these bodies otherwise than as 
possessions of ours — utterly impossible to regard them as Ourselves. 

NOllTIl. • 

AA'c distinguish between the acts of Mind^ inwardly exerted — the acts, for 
instance, of Reason, of Memory, and of Affection— and acts of the Mind com- 
municating througli til® senses with the external world. But Butler seems to 
me to go too far when he says, “ I confess that in sensation the mind uses the 
body ; bflt in reflection I have no reason to think that the mind uses the body.” 
But, my dear friends,*!, Christopher North, think, on the contrary, that tho 
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Mind uses tlio Brain for a tbiukmg instrument ; and that much thoiip^ht 
fatigues the Brain, and causes an oppressive flovr of the blood to the Brain, 
and otherwise disorders that organ. And altogether I should be exceedingly 
sorry to rest the Immortalit}’’ of the Soul upon so doubtful an assumption as 
that the Brain is not, in any ros])ect or sort, the Mind’s Organ of Thinking. 1 
see no need for so timid a sheltering of the argument. On the contrary, the 
simple doctrine, to ray thought, is this — ^The Miud, as we know it, is impli- 
cated and mixed up wdlh the Body — throughout — in all its ordinary actions. 
This corporeal frame is a system of organs, or Instruments, which the Mind 
employs in a thousand ways. They are its instrumenfs — all of them — aud 
none of them is itself. AVJiat does it matter to me that there is one more 
organ — the Brain — ^for one more function — thinking? Unless the Mind were 
in itself a seeing thing— that is, a thing able to sec — ^it could not use the Eye 
for seeing ; and unless the Mind were a thinking thing, it could not use the 
Brain for thinking. The most intimate implication of itself with its instru- 
ments in the functions which constitute our consciousness, proves nothing in 
the world to me, against its essential distinctness from them, and against the 
possibilit}- of its living and acting m separation from them, and wlicn they are 
dissolved. So tar from it, when I sec that the body chills with feai% and glows 
with love, I am ready to call fear a cold, and love a warm piission, and to say 
that the Mind uses its bodily frame in fearing and in loving. All these things 
have to do with manifestations of my mind to itself, Now, whilst implicated 
in this body. Let rae lift myself above imagination — or let my imagination 
soar and carry my reason on its wing< — 1 leave the body to moulder, and I go 
sentient, volent, intelligent, whithersoever I am called. 

• TALBOY.S. 

It seems a timidity niiw'orthy of Butler to make the distinction. Such a 
distinction miglit be used to invalidate his whole doctrine*. 

NORTir. 

It might— if granted— and Icgitimatelj". But the course is plain, and the 
tenor steadfast. As a child, you think that your finger is a part of yourself, 
and that you feed with it. Atrerwards, you find that it can be cut ofl* without 
diminishing ijou: and pliysiologists tell you, and you believe, that it does not 
feel, but sends up antecedents of feeling to the brain. Am 1 to stop aiiy- 
"wherc ? Not iu the body. As my linger is no part of Mo, no more is my 
liver, or my «5tomacli, or my heart — or wij brain. When 1 liave overworked 
myself, I feel a lassitude, distinct U* local, iu iny brain — insidt of mg hfad— 
and therewithal an indolence, iiicrtucss, inability of thinking. If refiectiou — 
as Butler more than insinuates'— hesitatingly says — is iiidc]»cmlent of my brain 
and body, whence the lassitude? And hb>v did James Watt get unconquer- 
able headachs with meditating Steam-engines? 

TAI.BOY8. 

It is childisli. sir, to .stagger at degrees, wdien wc Jiave admitted the kiml. 
The Bisliop’s whole argunuMit is to show, that the thing in us which feels, wills, 
thinks, is distinct from our body ; that I am oir^ thing, and iny body aiintli(‘r. 

NORTH. 

Ilavcw'G Souls? If wc have— they can live after the body— cannot perish 
with it ; if wx have not — w^o betide us all ! 

8EWARO. 

Will you, sir, be pleased to sum up the Argument of the First ( Chapter of tin. 
Analogy ? 

NORTH. 

No, Do you. You have heard it — and you understand it. 

.SEWARD. 

I cannot venture on \u 

NORTH. 

Do you, xny excellent Talboys — for you know the Book as w^cll as I do 
myself. • 

TALBOY8. 

'Ihat the Onlcr of Nature shows us great and wondciftil cliangOs, which 
the lining being undcrgocs--and arising from bcgiimiogs inconceivably 
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low, to bighex* and^ higher conditions of consciousness and action ; 

That hence an exaltation of our Towers by the change Death, would be con- 
gruous to the progress which we have witnessed in other creatures, and have 
experienced in ourselves That the fact, that before Death we possess 
Towers of actlug, and sullci-ing, and enjoying, affords a prima fade ])robabi- 
lity that, after J)oath, we shall continue to possess them ; because it is a con- 
stant presumption in Nature, and one upon which we constantly reason and 
rely, speculatively and practically, that all things will continue as they are, 
unless a cause appear suiheient for changing them ; — But that in Death no- 
thing appears which should suflice to destroy the Towers of Action, Knjoy- 
raeiit, and Suffering in a Living Being; — For that in all we know of Death 
w-o know the destnxetion of j)arts instrumental to the uses of a Living 
Being ;~-But that of any destruction reacliing, or that we have rcasou to sup- 
pose to reach the Living Being, we know nothing : — That the Unity of Con- 
sciousness persuades us that tin; Being in which Consciousness esscntialJ}' 
resides is one and indivisible — by any accident, Death inclusive, indiscerp- 
tibfe ; — ^^riiat tlic progress of diseases, gi-owing till they kill the mortal body, 
but leaving tlie Faculties of the Soul in full force to the last gasp of living 
iu'eath, is a])articu]ar argument, establishuig this independence of the Living 
Being — the Spirit — >vhich is the Man himself— upon the accidents which may 
befall the perishable Frame. 

NOUTir. 

Having seen, then, a Natural Probability that the principle within us, which 
Is the scat and source of 'riiought and Feeling, and of such Life as can be im- 
parted to the Body, will subsist undestroyed by the changes of the Body — and 
having recognised the undoubted l^ower of the Creator — if it pleases Him — » 
indefinitely to prolong the life which He has given — ^liow would you and T. 
my dear Friends, proceed — froin the gi’oimd thus gained — and on which — with 
Butler — we take our stand — to speak farther of reasons for believing in the 
Immortality of the Soul? 

SE’VVAnD. 

I feel, sir, that I have already taken more than my own part in this conver- 
sation. We should have to iiupiirc, six*, whether in His known attributes, and 
>u the known modes of His govermnent, we could ascertain any causes making 
’t probable that He will thus prolong our cxislcuce — and we find many such 
grounds of confidence. 

nokth. 

Co on, iny dear Seward. 

SEW'AKP. 

If you please, sir, bo yours the closing woi’ds— fox* the Night. 

NOICTH. 


The implanted longing in every human bosom for such iicrmaiicnt exLst- 
^‘uce — the fixed antici]»atiun of it — ami the recoil from annihilation — seem 
to us intimation vouclisafod by the Creator of His designs towards 
iis ; — the horror wdth which Kcmoi'se awakened by sin looks beyond the 
< 1 rave, partakes of the same prophetical inspiration. AVe see how precisely the 
lower animals ai’c fitted to the jdaces which they hold upon the earth, with 
instincts that exactly supjdy their needs, with no powers that are not hero 
satisfied— wliile we, "as if out of place, only through much difliciilt expcrienci 
can adapt ourselves to the physical circninstanccs into which we are intro- 
duced — and thus, in one respect, furnished below our condition, are, on the 
other hand, by the aspirations of our higher faenhies, rai>cd iniinitely abo^ e 
it — as if intimating that whilst those civatures hue fiillil the purpose of tlieir 
creation, here we do not — and, theivforo, look onward: — That whilst our 
other Tow’Ci’s, of which the use is over, decline in tli«^ c^ii'sc of nature as Death 
approaches, our Moral and Intellectual Faculties often goon advancing to the 
last, as if showing that they were drawing nigh to theii* proper sphere of ac- 
tion ; — ^'Chat whilst the Laws i^egulating tlic Course of Human Affairs visibly 
proceed from a Ruler wdio favours Virtue, and who frowns upon Vice, yet that \i 
just retribution docs not seem uniformly earned out in tbo good success of 
well-doers, aud the ilTsuccess of evil-doers— so that wo are led on by tho 
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constitution of our souls to look forward to a world in which that which here 
looks like Moral Disorder, might be reduced into Order, and the Justice of tin? 
Hiller and the consistency of His Laws vindicated ; — ^That in studying the 
arrangements of this world, we see that in many cases dispositions of Human 
alfiiirs, which, upon their first aspect, appeared to us evil, being more clearly 
examined and better kuown, resulted in good — and thence draw a hope that 
the stroke which daunts our imagination, as though it were the worst of evils, 
will prove, when known, a dispensation of bounty — “ Death the Gate of Lifi?,” 
opening into a world in which Ills beneficent hand, if not nearer to us than here', 
will be more steadily visible— no clouds interposing between the eyes of our soul 
and their Sun ; — ^That the perplexity which oppresses our Understanding from 
the sight of this world, in which the Good and Evil seem intermixed and crossing 
each other, almost variislics, when we lift up our thoughts to contemplate this mu - 
table scene as a place of Probation and of Discipline, where Sorrows and Suffer- 
ings arc given to school us to Virtue — as the Arcua where Virtue strives In the 
laborious and perilous contest, of which it shall hereafter receive the well- won 
anti glorious crown ; — That we draw confidence in the same conclusions, from 
observing how closely allied and agreeing to each other are the Two Great 
Truths of Natural Religion, the Belief in God and the Belief in our own 
Immortality; so that, when we have received the idea of God, as the Great 
Governor of the Universe, the belief in our own prolonged existence api»car.i 
to us as a necessary part of that (Joveruraent ; or if, upon the physical argu- 
ments, we have admitted the independent conviction of our Immortality, this 
doctrine appears to us barren and comfortless, until we understand that this con- 
tinuance of our Being is to bring us into the moi:e untroubled fruition of that 
Light, which here shines upon us, often through mist and cloud;— That in all 
these high doctrines Vc arc instructed to rest more securedy, as wc find tlie 
growing harmony of one solemn conviction with another — as we find tliat all 
our better and nobler Paeulties co-operate with one another— and these pre- 
dominating principles carry us to these convictions — so that our Under- 
standing then first begins to possess itself in strength and light wdicn the 
heart has accepted the Moral J..aw ;— But that our UnderslandiDg is only fully 
at case, and bur Moral Nature itself, with all its affections, only fully sup- 
portCMl and expanded, when both togethm* have borne us on to the knowledge 
of Him who is the sole Source of Law — the highest Object of Thought — tin* 
Favourer of Virtue— towards whom Love may eternally grow, and still b»* 
infinitely less than His due— till we have readied this knowleilgc, uud with ii 
the steadfast hope that the last act of this Life joins us to Him— does not for 
ever shut us up in the night of Oblivion Ami wc have strengthened our- 
selves ill inferences forced ui>on us by remembering liow liiimaiikiiid has con- 
sented in these Beliefs, as if they were a part of our Nature — and by remem- 
bering fiirther, how, by the force of these Beliefs, hiimaii Societies have sub- 
sisted and been held together — how Laws have been sanctioned, and how 
Virtues, Wisdom, and all the good and great works of the Human Spirit 
have, under these influences, been produced \ — Surely gueat is the Powki; 
of all these concurrent considerations brought from every part of our Natinv,* — 
from the Material and the Immaterial— from the Intellectual and Moral — from 
the Individual and the Social — from that wliich respects our existence on this 
side of the grave, and that which respects our existence beyond it — from that 
which looks down upon the JCurth, and that which looks up towards 
Heaven. 
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• II.VPrER CT. 


Adiku, tlioii beautiful laud ! ('aiiaan 
of the exiles, and Ararat to many a 
shattered ark ! Fair cradle of a race 
for whom the unbounded heritage of 
a future, that no sage can conjecture, 
n(» prophet divine, lies afar in the 
golden prom iso -light of 'rime! — des- 
tined, perchance, from the sins and 
sorrows a civilisation struggling 
with its own elements of decay, to 
renew the youth of the world, and 
transmit the great soul of England 
through the cycles of Infinite Change. 
All climates that can best ripen the 
proilucts of earth, or form into various 
character and temper the different 
faniiliesof man, ‘Tain inlluenees” from 
the heaven, that smiles so benignly 
on those Avho had once slirunk, ragged, 
from the ^\ind, or .scowled on the 
thankless sun. Here, the hardy air 
of the chill ^lotlier Isle, there tlie mild 
warmth of Italian aiitinnns. or the 
breathless glow of llio tropics. And 
with the beams of every climate, glides 
subtle Hope. Of her there, it may 
be said as of Light itself, in tliosc* ex- 
ipiisite lines of a neglected ]ioot — 

“Tlinmgli iho s#ft ways of Ijcaxvu, aiul air, 
.Tllll .•'Oil, 

Whii'h oprn all their poiv'i to tlioe ; 

Like a clear iiver thou ihist gli»k*- • 

All the worlds hra\i‘iy, that delights our 
eye.S 

T.S hut thy 5C\oral li\erii\'. ; 

Thou tb,* rieh dye on tliem ho.'^towe.-f ; 

'J'hy uiiuhle pciieil paints the laiulseupo a** 
thou gocst."*' 


^ (.WIcy’s Oih. to Lhiht, 

+ Cowley on 2\)ttu and Connti\ 
VOL. LXVr.— NO. l•CTC^'^T. 


Adieu, my kind nurse and sweet 
foster-mother! — a long and a last 
adieu ! Never had I left thee but for 
that louder voice of Nature which calls 
the child to the parent, and w’oos us 
from the labours we love the best by 
the chime in the Sabbath-bells of Home. 

No one can tell how dear the memory 
of that wild Bu.sh-Iilc becomes to him 
who has tried it mth a spini. 

How often it haunts him in the com- 
monplace of more civilised scones! 
Its dangers, it.s risks, its sense of 
animal health, its bursts of adventure, 
its intervals of careless repose — the 
iierce gallop through a very sea of 
wide rolling plains— the still saunter, 
at night, through woods never chang- 
ing tiieir leaves— with the moon, clear 
as sunshine, stealing slant through 
their clusters of th)\vers. AVith wliat 
an effort we reconcile ourselves to the 
trite cares and vexed pleasures, “the 
quotidian ague of frigid impertinences," 
to w liicli w e return ! llow' strong and 
black stands my pencil-mark in this 
passage of the poet from which I have 
just (jiioted before !— 

“We are here among the vast and 
noble scones of Nature— we arc there 
among the pitiful shifts of policy ; we 
w alk here, iu the light and open ways 
of the Divine Bounty— w’c grope there, 
ill the dark and confused labyrinth of 
human inalic<A"t 

But T w'oary yon, reader. The New 
AVorld vanishes— now' a line— now a 


if, (Discourse on Agriculture.) 

2 D 
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speck: let us turn away, with the face mothcr-wit, to make a small capitalist 
to the Old. " a i»n»sperous Hushman. * And if you 

Among my fellow-passengers, how could sec tlie sharks that swim round 
many there arc returning home dis- a man just dropped at Aflehiide or 
gusted, disappointed, impoverished, Sydney, witli one or two thousand 
ruined, throwing themselves again on pounds in his pocket! Hurry out of 
those iiususpectiug poor friends, who the towns as fast as yon ran, my young 
thought they had done with the luck- emigrant; turn a ileaf ear, for the 

less good-for-nanghts for ever. For present at least, to all jobbers and 

don't let me deceive thee, reader, into specnlators ; make friends with some 

supposing that eveiy adventiinT to ju'aelistMl old Ilushinan : spend several 
Australia has the luck of Pisislratas. months at his statiim before you hazard 
Indeed, tliough the poor labourer, and your capital : lake with you a temper 
especially the poor operative from It) bear osi rvthing and sigh hu* no- 

Loudoii and the great trading to\vu<, thing: put your wlntli- heart in wh:ii 

(who has generally more of the « I nick you an‘ about : never call uptm ller- 
knack of learning ”-t he mlafUahh ///■• cnles wlnm yoiu cart "lii k^ in Ihf rut. 
cultif — re^piired in a new colony, than and. nhethor ytui feed -iln'fp or bift il 
the simple agricultural labourer,) arc cattle, \oiir Micee-s is Imt a <|Ue':tit»n 
pretty sure to siicci'cd. the cla-'J to oftiiue. 

which I belong is one in which failures lint, whati*ver [ owed to n.atiire, J 
are numerous, and success tin? c‘K- oweil aNt^ something to fi»rtmie. I 
ception — I mean young ineu with bought rny sheep at little more than 
scholastic education and the habits of 7<. ea»‘h. Wlnm J left, none were 
gentlemeu — with small ca])itals and worth less than 15s., and the (at shee]» 
gangninc hopes. Ihii this, in ninety- were wortli n.t 1 hail an exeolleni 
nine tinujH oin of a hundred, is not tiio shepherd, joul iuy wht*li‘ care, niehf 
iiiult of the coUmv. but of the I'mi- and day \va< the im]u*.nenient of tin* 
grants, it rerpiiros. not miu*}i flock. I was fortunate, too, in enter- 
iiUellcet as a peculiar turn of intrllerf. inv Au'Urali:; la-fore llie <vslein ini"- 
and a fortunate coinhinati-m ofphy'^I- called “'ria* >\ akeficM "J had dlmin- 
cal qualities, easy temj>er. and quick islaal the -iiipply of labour and raised 

How ti’tie are the- fullt>wiug*veiii-:rk 

^ Action i.- the lir-st grc.il Tc^ui’^in- o.* 4 a. (lint i:-. a p.-i tor.il la* agni-iiPwr:'^ 

settler.) With a yonng mafi, the (yiic »f hi' niiiMl i> jnor» ii'ijp-rt.'irit th.ni In'* piv- 

Tious pur-'uits. I havi* rn» u 'U ; i di 'po.-it »•»!>, 

with a good flow id' auimal spirit^, wlu. Jrad hcf-n hred in hixiiry and rofincinoni. 

Buerced better than iiiL-n bred firtnor who \vci\ alwav-! hankering after bro i l 
and bter, and market ordiuariir^ of <>ld r.ntrl.ind. . . . To he droamiiig when 

yon ."honld bo J<»okiug atter your entile, i.' a o'lTihh lirawliafk. . . . Thi-ro are 

certain persons \>ho, ti»o Ja/.y and tuo rxtr i\.igant t4» Mn r«‘i.il in Ikirujio, ‘}ail f'»r 
Anstnlia nmh-r the i<h-a that furtane-* ar. to Ih- luade Uj- r«- )»y .i iort of logoi;^iu.tiii. 
spend or lo-o ihoir c:ij>iial in a \ory >horL •'pn-i- of time, nii'l rotnni to KuglvAd to 
abu-r the place, tin.* pe^j/ie. and c-serything eonmeli'd with eolniii-jiition.*'- »y/-//MyV 

Hittrnfntv 7/4/ »//(».>'</. admiit'iMe for it* vi th.ii, nnd eomjinetne.-,'. 

T Lest thi^ Fi'Oni an exaggeration, I wnlnve 0 ) anin-x :oi i-.xM-.-nt from a .\ 1 S, h-tter 
t*» the author from Mr tjoorge llhikc-'ton Wilkiii'o;i, aulhor of N nfh y//d//-.i//.r. 

“ 1 will in-.taijce the ca-e of one piT'-oii, wlio h;el hreii a fanner in I’.ngh-iinl, a)n! 
emigrated with about C-Junn about bcven yrar:' )siiiei . On hi^' nrrivfH, he fonml tli.st 
the prices of Hheop had fallen from about :;o . u» or d-. per load, and he bmigln 
fiome well-bred flocks at tlicHc prices, lie fortunate in oblainiiig a- goml and 
fxteicsive rxw, and he devob'd the whoh* of hi^ tinn* to improving hi- lloeks, :nnl 
encouraged his sliephcrds by rewards ; .>-0 iliai, in alM.nit four year^, hiri original num- 
ber of sheep had increased from 'J5iM) (which (•o^l liim t:7u«*) to 7000; and tin* 
breed and wool were so inue]| improved that he eouhl obtain i.'l per head for 
2000 fat sheep, and 15". per licail for the other oOOO, and thi.s at a time when the 
general price of wheep was from lOs. to lb-;. Tliisalono iiiereaHed Ins original capital, 
iiive^b'd in sheep, from ^70»i to ^ 570 n. 'fhe profits from tlic -wool paid the whole of 
his expenses and wages for his men.” 

H 1 felt .sure, froftn the first, that the system called “ The Wakefield” could never 
fairly roproseui the ideas of Mr Wakefield himself, whose singular brondlh of under- 
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the pric(' of land. When the chanpfe was lucky, also, as I have stated, in 
came, (like most of those with large the purchase and resale of lands, at 
allotments and surplus capital,) it Uncle Jack’s recommendation. And, 
greatly increased the. value of my own lastly, I left in time, and escaped a 
property, though at the cost of a ter- very disastrous crisis in c(>louial af- 
rihlc blow on the general interests of fairs, which I take tlie liberty of 
the colony. I wa.s lucky, too, in the attributing entirely to the mischiewou.^ 
ad<litionaI venture of a cattle station, crotchets of theori.st.s at home, who 
and in the l)n‘(i(l of lior.'^es and herds, want to set all elock.s l)v Cire(‘riwi(t]i 
whicli, in Ihc tivi* years devoted to time, forgetting that it is niorning 
that branch e.stablishinciit, tre))lcd the in one part of tin.* world at tlie time 
sum iuve.sted tln*.reii,*, e.xcliHive of the the}’ arc tolling the curfew in the 
advantageon.s sale of tin* sialion.* 1 other. 


L(mdon onco more! II(o\ .strange, overllle.sor tli(‘ Tititm, Post, 
hoio, and ravage 1 feel in the .-^tivet.s. and Uvrahi. Nothing comes amiss to 
1 am ashanu'd to have .<«• much health me, but articles on Australia ; from 
and ‘iticii.iih, wln*u [ look at those those T turn aside* with the true 
sliiu ibnns, >tooi)ing b‘iek<, and pale ])>liaw-siiporcilioiis of \our practical 
lace<. I pick my way through the man. 

crowd with the mercifnl limidhy of a No mon* arc leaders tilled with 
good-natun*(l giant. 1 am alVai«l of prai^'O ami blame of Trevanion. 
Jo-iling again, a man for fear the col- ‘‘ Tcrey’s simr is cold." Lord Tlver- 
li^ion -hnidd Kill him, I get out ot stone iignn‘-i * ndy in the 
the na} of a iiircad-paper clerk, and or Moiu tm nt.s, " J-onl 

’(In :i NNondcr 1‘ :nn md run ov(‘i by tin* rivi?r.''tone otitcrtalii.s a ro\aI diiki* ai 
olnllibl|•^e.• :• -I fc<‘l a< ii’ I (ouldruii dinner, or dinc.s hi turn uith a n»yii] 
ONerlliciiiI I perceive, too. that there duke, or lias come to town, or g« me 
is > imething outlaudUli, peregrinate, out of it. At most, (faint IMatonu 
and lawle^.s uIhhil nui. Ileau Ur'iin- remiui<coiicc of tin* former life.) Lord 
nifit w<mhl certainly ha^ e d'’nieti me Ulver<tonc .'-a}^ in the House of 
ali pivii iHi'in the -imple air <»f u J^ords a few wonW rm some (juestion. 
geiitlcinan, I'oi' cvrrv third pa>M-m.iei md a party one : and on whi» h fthough 
linns h.ick to io.ik at ’ue. 1 retreat alfecling ju-rlmps the interests of --onK' 
to my lu»li*I — semi for bootmaki'r, few ihon<ands. or milli<ms, a^ the ca.se 
hatter, tailor, ami liairciirter. 1 may be) men .speak u ithoiit hear.^i.*' 
linmanise myself from heml to foot, ami are inaudible in the gallery : or 
JAen ri\s-e*, is nhliged ro hare re- Lord l.’l\i‘rstone takes the chair at an 
Couf'se It) tile arts of HinorNa, and, t(' agvieuliural moering. or returns thanks 
speak nnnnM.iphiM'i** illy, ‘‘ smarten \Ahou hi." health is drank at a dinner 
liiin^olf U|>," before th" faithful Pene- at Ciiiihihall. But the daughter risc.s 
lope eonde-;et ud.< to m’kmiwiedgo him. a> (he father sets, though over a very 
The artid-’er.s proinis.* all de<p.ateh. di tl ere iii kind of world. 
iMeanwiiih- I ha"iiai to iv-make ac- ” First ball of the ."Cason at Castle - 
Cjuaim.ime with my uiotln’r country ton House I’' Long di‘seviptions of 

standing, and v:irioU‘< knewloUge of mankind, bolied tin.' notion that fathered on him 
the rhim.^y 0 -ve<*iition of a tht'ory '.vIioIIn inapplicable to a ^eoial slate like Au.«tralia. 
I am glad to .‘^ee that ho ha*' vindicated himself from tlie disereditable paternity. But 
J grieve to liinl that lie ^liil •■lings to one cardinal error of the sy>leni, in the di.-<- 
cour:igemeiit of small holdings, ainl that he ovade.*^, more ingeniously than ingeuii- 
ondy, the imporlant •piestiou — “ What ."hoidd be the minij|uim priee of land V' 

“ 'rin* profits of eatUe-furmiiig are Miiallcr than tbo-^e of the slieepowncr, (if the 
latter have good luck, for mueli depends upon th:it.) but cattle-farming is mueh more 
Biifo :i's a .speenlatioii, and le.ss care, knowledge, and management are refpnrcd. .1*2000, 
lrii<l out on 7^0 head of cattle, if good runs be procured, might increase the capital 
in live years, from C200U to tilUOO, beside.s enabling the owner to maintain himself, 
pay wages, \'c.” — JLS. letter from (i. Jj, Wilkimou, 
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tlic rooms and the company; above 
all, of the hostess. Lines on the 
Marchioness of Castlcton's picture in 
the “ Book of Beauty,” by the lion. 
Fitzroy Fiddlednm, beginning with, 

** Art thou an angel from,” &c. — a 
paragraph that pleased me more on 
Lady Castleton’s Infant School, at 
Raby Park ; ” then again — “ Lady 
Castletoii, the now patroness at 
Almacks ; ” a criticism more rapturous 
than ever gladdened living poet, on 
Lady Castleton’s superb diamond 
stomacher, just re- set by Storr and 
]\Iortimer; Wcstmacott’s bust of Lady 
(.‘astleton ; Landseer’s picture of Lady 
Castletoii and her children, in the 
costume of the olden time. Not a 
month in that long file of the Mornimf 
Pont but what Lady Castletoii shone 
forth from the rest of womankind — 

“ Velut inter igner* 

Luna minoros.'* 

The blood mounted to my cheek. 
AVas it to this splendid constellation 
in the patrician heaven that my ubs- 
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cure, portionless youth had dared to 
lift its presumptuous eyes ? But 
what is this? ^'Indian intelligence 
— Skilful Retreat of the Sepoys, under 
Captain do Caxton!” A captain 
already — what is the date of the news- 
paper? Three months ago. The lead- 
ing article quotes the name with high 
praise. Is there no leaven of envy 
amidst the joy at my heart? How 
obscure has been my carc(?r — how 
laurel-less my poor battle with adverse 
fortune ! Fie, Pisistratus ! I am 
ashamed of thee. Has this accursed 
Old World, with its feverish rivalries, 
diseased thee already? Oet thee 
home, quick, to the arms of thy 
mother, the embrace of thy futhor'-- 
hear Roland’s low blessing, that thou 
ha.st helped to minister to the very 
fame of that son. If thou wilt have 
ambition, take it, not soiled and foid 
with the mire of T^rondon. Let it 
spring tVesli and hardy in the calm 
.air of wisdom : and f<*fl, ns with dews, 
by the loving charities (d’ Home. 


CJIAITCH cnr. 


It was at sunset that I stole through 
I lie. ruined courtyard, having left my 
chaise at the foot of ilio hill below. 
Though they whom 1 came to seek 
knew that \ had arrived in England, 
tliey (lid not, from iny letter, expect 
me till the next day. " I had stolen a 
march upon them ; and now, in spite 
of all the impatience M'liich ha<l urged 
me thither, I was afraiil to ent(‘r— 
afraid to sec the change more than 
ten years had made in those forms, 
for wlii(;li, in my memory, Time had 
stood still. And Roland had, even 
when we parted, grown old before his 
time. Then, my father was in the 
meridian of life, now he had approaclieil 
to the decline. Ami my mother, 
whom I nimembered so fair, as if the 
freshness of her owm heart had pre- 
fer v(‘d the soft bloom to the check — 
I could not bear to think that sfie 
was no longer young. JiJanche, too, 
wdioni I had feft a child — Blanche, 
rny constant coiTe.spandent during 
tlio«c* long years of exile, in letters 
Classed ami re-crossed, with all the 
small details that make the clorjuencc 
of hit I er w'l i ting, so that in tliose epistles 
I hail seen her mind gradually grow 


up in liarmony w'itli the very cliniMc- 
ters — at fir.-^t vague and iiifantiiie — 
then somewhat slilV with the first 
graces of running hand, tlum dashing 
off, frei' and facile ; and, for the la-t 
year before I Irft, so formed, yet so 
airy — so regular, yei '^•1 nneonsci»»ns 
of ♦‘flbrt —though, in truth, as the 
caligraphy had heroine thus matured, 
T liad been half vexed and half pleased 
to perciMve a certain reserve* cree])ing 
uver the styh»— -wdshes for my return 
less expressed from i»(»rself "than as 
messages fnun others ; words of the 
old childlike familiarity reprcs.sed : 
ami ‘‘l^eare^t Sisly *’ abamloued for 
th(‘ cold form of Dear Con.-jin.” 
'rhosc Udters, coming to me in a .sjiot 
W'here maiden and had been as 
myths of the bygone, ])hantasiris and 
elflota^ only \ nuclisafed to tlie^ i«i»>n.s of 
fancy, hail, by little and little, crept 
into secret corners of my heart ; and 
out of flu^ wrcirks of a former romance, 
solitude and reveiie had gom^ far to 
build up the fairy domes of a mmaiicc 
yet to come. My mother's letters 
had never omitted" to make mention 
of Blanche— of her forethought and 
lender activity, of her w arm heart 
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and sweet temper— and, in many a 
little home picture, presented lier 
image where I w ould fain have placed 
it, not “ crystal-seeing,” but join- 
ing iny motJier in charitable visits to 
the village, instructing the young, 
and tending on the old, or teaching 
herself to illuininate, from an old 
missal in my father’s collection, that 
she might siirinise my uncle with a 
new*^ genealogical table, with all shields 
and (luarteriugs, blazoned sahlv^ 
and artjeni: or ilittiug round my father 
where* he sat, and watching when he 
looked round for some book he was 
too lazy to rise for. Jllanchc had 
]iiade a new catalogue and got it by 
heart, and knew^ at once from what 
corner of the Ilcraclca to summon 
the ghost. On all these little traits 
had my mother been oiilogistically 
minute ; but somehow^ or other she 
had never said, at least for the last 
two years, whether Blanche was pretty 
or plain. That w’as a sad omission. 
1 had longed just to ask that simple 
question, or to Jm|)ly it ddicately and 
diplomatically ; but, I kno\v not why, 
1 never dared— for Blanclic would 
have been sure to have read the letter 
— and wdiat business was it of mine? 
And, if she icas ugly, wditit question 
more awkward botii to put and to an- 
swer V Now’, in childhood, Blanch(5 
had just one of those faces that might 
become very lovely in youth, and 
would yet (pdte justify tlie susj)icion 
that it might become gryphonesque, 
witch-like, and grim. S\‘s, Blanclic, 
it is perfectly true! If those large, 
.serious bljick eyes took a lierco light, 
instead of a tender — if that nose, w hich 
seemed then undecided whetlicr to 
be. straiglit or to be a(|uiline, arched 
otfin the latter direction, and assumed 
the martial, Uoinan, and imperative 
character of Boland’s manly proboscis 
—if that face, in childhood loo thin, 
left tlic blushes of youth to take refuge 
oil tw’o salient peaks by the temples 
(Cumberland air, too, is famous for 
the growth of the cheek-bone \) — if all 
that should happen, and it very well 
might, tlien, O Blanche, I wish thou 
liadst nc.ver written me those letters ; 
and I might have done wiser things 
than steel my heart so obdurately to 
pretty Ellen Bolding’s bine eyes and 
silk shoes. Now', combining together 
all these doubts and apprehensions, 
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wonder not, C reader, why I stole so 
stealthily througli the ruined court- 
yard, crept round to the other side of 
the tower, gaz^‘d wistfully on the sun 
setting slant on the high casements 
of the hall, (too high, alas, to look 
wdthin,) and shrunk yet to enter ; — 
doing battle, as it were, with my 
heart. 

Steps ! — one\s sense of hearing 
grow's so quick in tlic Bushland I — 
steps, though as light as ever brushed 
the dew' from the harebell ! 1 crept 
under tlic shadow' of tlic huge but- 
tress mantled with ivy. A form 
comes from tlic little door at an 
angle in the ruins — a w'oman’s form. 
Is it my mother ? — it is too tall, and 
the step is more bounding. It Aviiids 
round the building, it turns to look 
back, and a sweet voice — a voice 
strange, yet familiar — calls, tendeiv 
but chiding, to a truant that lags 
behind. Poor dubal he is trailing 
his hmg ears on the ground: he is 
evidently much disturbed in his 
mind : now' he stands still, his nose 
in the air. Poi>r Juba! 1 left thee 
so slim and so nimble— 

** Thy form, that w’as fa;<hioucd ns light a 
fayV, 

Ha> us-siimed a proportion more roiiiul.*' 

Years have sobered thee strangely^ 
ami made ihee obese and Primmius- 
like. They have taken too good care 
of thy creature comforts, O sensual 
Mauritanian ! still, in that mystic 
intelligence wc call instinct, thou art 
ciiasiug something that years have 
not swept frtuii thy memory, 'riioii 
art deaf to thy lady's voice, however 
tender and chiding. That’s right, 
— come near— nearer — my cousin 
Blanche; let me ha\o a fair look at 
thee. Plague take the. dog ! he dies 
oiV from her : he has found the scent 
— ho. is making up to the buttress! 
Now' — pounce — he is caught! whining 
nngallant discontent. Shall I not yet 
see the focoV it is buried in Juba’s 
black curls. Kisses too ! ^^'icked 
Blanche, to w’astc on a dumb animat 
what, I heartily hope, many a good 
Christian wogld be exccedmgly glad 
of! Juba struggles in vain, and is 
borne oil’. I don't think that those 
eyes can have taken the lierco turn, 
and Boland’s eagle nose can never 
go with that voice wdiich has the coo 
of the dove. 
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1 Iciivo my liidiug^placc, and steal 
after tho Voice, and its owner, AVlierc 
can she be going? Not fixr. She 
s[)rings up the hill whereon the lords 
of the castle once administered justice 
— that hill which commands the land 
far and wide, and from which can be 
last caught the glimpse of the west- 
ering sun. Ifow gracefully still is 
that attitude of wistful rept»se ! Into 
what delicate curves ilo form and 
drapery harmoniously lion ! How 
softly distinct stands the lithe image 
against the purple hues of the sky! 
Then again eojnes the sweet vtuce, 
gay and carolling as a bird's — iu»w' in 
suatcJies of song, now in playful ap- 
peals to that dull four-footed friend. 
Slie is telling him something that 
must make the black ears staiul on 
eml, for 1 just catch the words, “He 
is coming,'' and ’“home " 

1 cannot see tlu‘ sun sot where ] 
lurk in my ambush, aini<l>.t the brake 
and the ruins ; but \ Jh f that the orb 
has ])assed from the laniUcape, in the 
fresher air of the twilight, in tlie 
deeiier silence of eve, Lo ! Hespt*r 
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et»mes forth : at his signal, star after 
star, come the liosts — 

Cli't'iMii fOTi liii, I’anior 

]Mo>si' (la [irima ! ’’ 

and the sweet voice is hushed. 

'J'lion slou ly the watcher descends 
the hill on the opposite side— tho 
form escapes from my \ icw'. What 
charm has geme from ilie twilight? 
See, again, where the step steals 
through the ruins and along the de.S()- 
lale ct>urt. Ah ! deep and true heart, 
do I di\ine tin* remembrance (hat 
leads thee ? 1 j):iSft through the wick- 

et, down the dell, >kirt th(‘ launds, 
and behold the face, looking up to 
the stars— the face w'hieh had nestled 
to my breast in the sorrow' of parting, 
years, long years ago: on the grave 
where we liad >at, I tin* boy, thou 
the. infant - -there, O lllaiicin;! is thy 
fair lace “(fairer than the foinlcst 
dream that Inn I gladdened niy exile) 
—vouchsafed to my ga/.e ! 

“Jilauche, my cou-'in I — again, 
again — * m>uI with soul, amidst tho 
<lead! Look ui>, Hhiuche ; it is 1/’ 


cHA)*ri a (IV. 


“Go ill first, and prepare tlicm, 
dear Blanche : 1 will wait by the door. 
Leave it ajar, that 1 may see them." 

Koland i.-- leaning against the. wall 
— old armour '-uspeiuh-d over the gray 
head of the soldier. It is but a glane(‘ 
tliat 1 gave to the dark cheek and 
high brow : no change thi re for the 
worse— no new sign of decay. Jiathcr, 
if anything, Ibdand seems younger 
than wlieri 1 left, (.'aim is the bn#w 
“- no shame on it now. Uolaiid; ami 
the lijis, once so compressed, ^niih? 
W'ith ease— no struggle now', Roland, 
“ not to complain.'' A glances .-^hows 
me all this. 

rapfc! says my fallnsr, and I hear 
the fall of a book, “ I can't read a line. 
He is coming to-moiT<jw I — to-mor- 
row * Jf w(* lived to the age of Mc- 
ihusalem, Kitty, we could never 
reconcile philosophy ainl man ; that 
is, if the poor man’s to be plagued 
with a good alTectionate son !” 

Ami my father gets up and woilk.s 
to iirnl fro. One minute more, father 
one minute more — and 1 am on tliy 
breaft ! Time, too, ha.s dealt gently 


witli thee, as he dot!) with tln»-ie for 
whom the wild pas.-ions and keen 
cares of till* wmld never .sharpen his 
>cythe. 'I'ln*. br.>ad fruuL lo(*k-i niorv? 
bnj.ni, for tlie U><;ks are iiitiie M iinty 
and thill ; but .Mill not a furrow! 

W heiict? comes that .-^igh? 

“ What is really the tiim.-, Illuuche ? 
I>id you look at tim turret clock? 
Well, just go and look again." 

“ Kitty, ' rjinuh my father, you 
have not only a-ked wlnii time, it i.s 
thrice within tln^ last Icui miuute.s, but 
you have got my watch, and Kolamr.s 
great eliroiiometer, and the Dulcli 
clock out of the kitclien, all before 
you, and they all concur in tin* same 
tale — to-diiy i> not to-nHUTow.*’ 

“They are all wnuig, I know,'* said 
iny mother, with iiiihl tirniiie.S8 ; “and 
they’ve gone, right since he left.” 

Now out coiiie.s a letter — for 1 hem* 
the ru-stle -and then a step glides to- 
w'ards the lamp : and the dear, geiitlo, 
womanly face — fair still, fair ever for 
nic— fair as when it biuit over my 
pillow, in childhood s ni-st sicknes.s, or 
when wc threw flowers at each otlicr 
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oil tlio, lawn at sunn}’ noon ! And Close, close round my nock, as in the 
now Blanche is whisperiiii^ ; and now old time. Father! Kolaiul, too! Oh 
the lluttor, the start, the cry — “It is joy! joy ! joy home again — home 
true ! it is true I Your arms, mother, till dcatli !** 

ClfAl'TKIl cv. 


From a dream of the Biishlaiid, 
howling dingoes,* and the war-ulioop 
of the wild men, J wake and see the 
sun silining in through tlnj jasmine 
that Blanche herself has hud trained 
round the wiinhnv — ohl sehooM>ooks, 
neatly ranged round the wall — lishiiig 
roils, cricket -hats, foils, ainl the old- 
fashioned gun, and iiiy iiiui her sea ted 
l»y the bedside — and »Jiilja whining 
and scratching to get up. iJad 1 
taken thy niiinnurcd blessing, my 
mother, for the whoop of the blacks, 
and Juba's low wliiiie for the howl of 
the. dingoCft ? 

Then what days of calm exquisite 
delight ! the intiu'chaiigeof heart with 
heart ; what walks with Boland, and 
tales of him once our .'•iiaino, now our 
pride ; and the art with wliieh the old 
man would lead tlio.>e walks rmind by 
the villagi', that '^ome fa\ oiirit*' gossip.s 
might stop and ask, “ Wliat news of 
his brave young honour V 

I strive to engage my unele in my 
pnijects for the repair of the ruins-' 
for the culture of iIio.nc wide bogs and 
moorlands : why is it that he turns 
away, and hioks down embarrassed? 
Ah, I guess I — his true heir iiow^ is 
re.stored to liiiii. He cannot consent 
that I should invest this dross, for 
which (the tireatliook once published) 
1 have no other use, in the house amt 
the lands that will pass to liis son. 
Neither would ho suifer me so to in- 
vest even his sou’s fortune, the bulk of 
which I still hold in trust for that son. 
"rnio, in his career, my cousin may 
recjuiro to have his money always 
forthcoming. But I, who" have no 
career,-- pooh ! these scruples w ill rob 
me of half the pleasure my years of toil 
were to (uirchase. I must contrive it 
somehow or other : what if he would 
let me house and moorland on a Jong 
im|)roving lease? Then, for the rest, 
there is a pretty little property to be 
sold close by, on wdiich I can retire 
when my cousin, as heir of the family, 
comes, }>erliaps with a wife, to reside 


at the Tower. I must consider of all 
this, and talk it over with Bolt w’heii 
my mind is at leisure from happiness 
to turn to such matters ; meanwhile 
I fall back on my favourite jiroverb, 
— •• llV/c/v/ ilmiiis a irill therr's a way,” 

What Miiiles and tears, and laughter 
and ^*arck•^s prattle with my mother, 
and roundabout quc.stions from her, to 
know if I had lUivcr lost my heart in the 
Bush : and (»vasive answers from me, 
to punish licr for not letting out that 
Bhim lio was so cliarniing. “I fiincied 
Blanclie had grown the image of her 
lailier, who ha-^ a tine martial head 
certainly, bin not seen to advantage 
in petticoats ! How could you bo so 
silent with a theme .^o attractive?” 

•‘Blanehe madi*. me promise.” 

Why ? r wonder. Therewith I fell 
musing. 

What quiet delicious hours ixre 
spent w Itli my father in his study, or 
by the ]voml, where he still feeds tlio 
carps, that Inno grown into Cepriui- 
tliau leviathan'-. The duck, alas ! 
has de])aried this life — the only victim 
that tlie Hrini King has carried olf; 
.<0 I mourn, but am resigned to that 
lenient Ct>ini>ositioii of the great tribute 
to at lire. I am sorry to say the 
(.ireai Book has advaiiceil but slowly 
— b\' no means } et lit for publication, 
for it is resolved that it shall not come 
out ns iirst proposed, a part at a time, 
but teres^ atquc ratundus. The 
matter has spread beyond its original 
compass ; no loss than live volumes — 
and those of the amplest — wBl contain 
the History of llumaii Error. How- 
ever. we are far in the fourth, and one 
must not hurry Minerva. 

My father is enchanted with Uncle 
Jack 8 “ noble conduct,” as he calls it ; 
but he scolds me for taking the money, 
and doubts as to the propriety of re- 
turning it. In these matters iny father 
h quite as (.^l^ixotical as Roland. I 
am forced to call in my mother as 
uinpiro between us, and she settles the 
matter at once by an appeal to feeling. 


Jjahjoes-^-tlxc uauic given by Australian natives to the wild dogs. 
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“Ab, Austin! do you not humble me, 
if you arc too proud to accept what is 
due to you from my brotlie r ” 

“ Velit^ nolit^ quod arnica^'' an- 
swered my father, taking otf and rub- 
bing his spectacles — “wliich moans, 
Kitty, that when a man’s married he 
has no will of his own. To think,” 
added Mr Caxton, musingly, that 
in this world one cannot be sure of the 
simplest mathematical definition ! You 
sec, Pisistratus, that the angles of a 
triangle so decidedly scalene as your 
Uncle Jack’s, may be ccpial to the 
angles of a right-angled triangle after 
all I”* 

The long privation of books has 
quite restored all my appetite for them. 
How much I have to pick up ! — what 
a compendious scheme of reading I 
and my father chalk out. I see 
enough to till up all tlio leisure of 
life. But, somehow or other, (ireek 
and Latin standstill : nothing charms 
me like Italian. Blanche and 1 are 
reading Metastasio, to the great indig- 
nation of my father, who calls it 
“rubbish,” and wants to substitute 
Haute. T have no associations at pre- 
sent with the souls 

“ Che son conWnti 

Xel fuoco 

I am already one of the ^^heale 
ffentey Yet, in spite of Metastasio, 
Blanche and 1 are not so intimate as 
cousins ought to be. If we arc by 
accident alone, 1 become as silent as 
a Turk, as formal as Sir Charles 
Grandison. I caught myself calling 
her Mm Blanche the other day. 

I must not forget thee, honest 
Squills ! — nor thy delight at ray health 
and success ; nor thy exclamation of 
pride, (one liand on my pul.se and the 
other griping hard the “ ball ” of my 
arm,) “ It all comes of my citrate of 
iron ; nothing like it for childnm ; it 
has an effect on the cerebral develop- 
ments of hope and coinbativcncss.” 
Nor can I wholly omit mention of poor 
Il^Irs Primmins, who still calls me 
“ Master Sisty,” and is breaking her 


hofirt that I will not wear the new 
tiaiincl waistcoats siic had such plea- 
sure in making — “ Young gentlemen 
just growing up are so apt to go off in a 
galloi)ing ’.sumption 1” “ She knew just 
such another as Master Sist}^ when 
she lived at 'forquay, wiio wasted 
away, ami went out like a snuff^^ all 
because he would not wear flannel 
waistcoats.” 'I'herewith my mother 
looks grave, and says, “ One can’t 
take too much precauiion.” 

Suddenly the whole neighbourhood 
is thrown into commotion, '.rrevaiiioii 
— I beg liis pardon, I.*ord IJIvcrstone 
— is coming to settle for good at 
Compton. Fifty hands are employed 
daily in putting the ground.s into hasty 
order. Fourgons, ami waggons, and 
van.s have disgorged all the necessaries 
a great man requires, where he means 
to eat, drink, and sleep— books, wines, 
l)ietnros, furniture. J recognise my 
old patron still. Ho U in eanie.^t, 
wliatcver ho does. 1 meet my friend, 
his steward, wlio tells me that Lord 
Ulverstoiie timis Ids favourite seat, 
near London, too expos'd to interrup- 
tion ; and, moreover, that as he has 
there completed allimproveroent.s that 
wealtli and energy can effect, he has 
les.'^ occupation for agricultural pur- 
suits, to which he Inis grown more 
and mure ]>artial, than on the wide 
and princely domain w hieli has hither- 
to wanted the master’.^ eye. ** He is 
a -bra’ fanner, 1 know.’* cpioth the 
steward, “.so far as the theory goes; 
but 1 don't think we in the north w'ant 
great lords to teach ns how to follow 
tlic plough.” The steward’s sense of 
dignity is hurt ; but he is an hone.st 
fellow', and really glad to .see the 
family come to .settle in the old place. 

Tl cy have arrived, and with them 
the Castlotons, and a whole pot<.ie 
romttafus of gue.st.s. 'Plic County 
Paper is full of tine naine.s. 

“ What on earth did Ix)rd Ulverstono 
mean by prettmding to get out of the 
way of troublesome visitors? ” 

“My dt*ar Pisistratus,” answered 


"" Not having again to af][vcrt to Uncle Jack, 1 may be pardoned for inforjuing tinir 
reader, by way of annotation, that he rontiiiucs to pro.^per HurpriHiiigly in Aus- 
tralia, though the Tibbets’ Wlioal atand-s atill for w’aiit of workmen. Despite of a 
few upt» and downs, I have bad no fear of sucrehs until this year, (UU.O,) wlieii 1 
tremble to think what effect the discovery of tlio golfl ininoFi in California may have 
on his lively imagination. If thou escapCBt that snare, Uncle Jack, r* /» rrw, — 

thoti art safe for life ! 
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my father to that exclamation, “it 
is not the visitors who come, but the 
visitors wlio stay away, that most 
trouble the repose of a retired minister. 
Ill all the procession, he sees but the 
images of Brutus and Cassius — that 
are not there ! And depend on it, also, 
a retirement so near London did not 
make noise enough. Y^ou sec, a re- 
tiring statesman is like tliat line carp 
— the farther he leaps from the water, 
the greater splash he makes in billing 
into the weeds! But,'’ added Mr 
(hixton, ill a repentant tone, “this 
jesting does not become us ; and, if I 
Indulged it, it is only because I am 
lieartily glad that Trevanion is likely 
now to find out his true vocation. 
And as soon as the fine people he 
brings with him have left him alone 
in his library, I trust ho will settle to 
that vocation, and be hapiiier than he 
has been yet.” 

“ And that vocation, sir, is — ” 

Metaphysics ! ” said my father. 

“ lie will be (piitc at home in puzzling 
over Berkeley, and considering whether 
the Speaker’s chair, and the ofHcial 
red boxes, were really things whose 
ideas of figui-e, extension, and hard- 
ness, wore all in tiic mind. It will 
be a great consolation to him to agree 
with Berkeley, and to tiiid that ho has 
<»idy been batHcd by immaterial phan- 
tasma!'’ 

My father was quite right. The 
repining, subtle, truth -wcigliing Tre- 
vauioii, plagued by his conscience in- 
to seeing all sides of a <]uestion, (for 
the least question has more than two 
sides, and is hexagonal at least,) was 
much more tittedto discover the origin 
of ideas than to convince (’abiiicts 
and Nations that two and two make 
four — a proposition on which ho liiin- 
solf would have agreed with Abraham 
Tucker, whci-c that most ingenious 
and suggestive of all English meta- 
l>liysiciaiis observes, “Well persuaded 
as I am that two and tw'o make four, 
if I were to meet with a person of 
credit, candour, and understanding, 
who should sincerely call it in question, 

1 w'ould give him a hearing ; for I am 
not more certain of that than of the 
whole being greater than a part. And 
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yet I could myself suggest some con- 
siderations that mifjhi seem to contro- 
vert thisjfointy* lean so well imagine 
'J'rcvariion listening to “ some person 
of credit, candour, and understanding,” 
in disproof of that vulgar proposition 
that twice two make four! But the 
ne>vs of this arrival, including that of 
Lady Castletoii, disturbed me greatly, 
and I took to long Avanderings alone. 
In oiui of these rambles, tliey all called 
at the Tow'cr — Lord and Lad}’^ Liver- 
stone, the Castletons, and their cbi’.- 
dren. I escaped the visit ; and ou 
my return home, there was a certain 
delicacy respecting old associations, 
that restrained much talk before me 
oil so momentous an event. Boland, 
like me, had kept out of the way. 
Blanelie, j)Oor child, ignorant of the 
antecedents, was the most communi- 
cative. And the especial theme she 
selected — w^as the grace and beauty of 
Lady Castloton ! 

A jnvssing invitation to spend some 
days at the castle had been cor- 
dially given to ail. It was accep- 
ted only by myself: I wrote word 
that I would come. 

Y'es ; I longed to prove the strength 
of my owm self- conquest, and aceii- 
rately test the nature of the feelings 
that had disturbed me. That any senti- 
ment^ w'hicli could be called love 
remained for Lady Castletoii, the 
wife another, and that other a man 
with so many claims on my affection 
as her lord, I held as a moral impos- 
sibility. Blit, with all tliose lively 
impressions of early youth still en- 
graved on my heart — impressions 
of the image of Fanny Trevanion, 
as the fairest and brightest of human 
beings — could 1 feel free to love 
again? Could I seek to woo, and 
rivet to myself for ever, the entire 
and virgin affections of another, while 
there w^as a possibility that I might 
compare and regret? No; either 
1 imist feel that, if Fanny were 
again single — could be mine w'ithout 
obstacle, human or divine — she 
had ceased to he the one I w'ould 
single out of the world; or, though 
regarding lovc^ as the dead, I would 
bo faithful to its memory and Its 


* JjUjht of Nature — chapter on JuJtjmeut , — See the very ingenious illustration of 
doubt, ‘^whether the part is always greater than the whole ’’—taken from time, or 
rather eternity. ' 
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ashes. ]\r 3 - mother sighed, and 
looked fluttered and uneasy all the 
morning of the day on which I was 
to repair to (Jompton. She even 
seemed cross, for about the third time 
in her life, and paid no coinplimeiit 
to Mr Stiiltz, whoa my shooting- 
jacket was exchanged for a black 
ii*ock, vvhioh that artist had pro- 
nounced to bo splendid ; neither 
did she honour me with any of th(»se 
little attentions to the contents of my 
portmanteau, and the perfect '‘getting 
up’’ of my white, waistcoats and 
cravats, which made her natural 
instincts on such memorable occa- 
sions. There was also asortofonc- 


ruloiis pitying tenderness in her tono 
Avheii she spoke to Blanche, which 
was ipiitc pathetic; thongh, for- 
tunately, its cause remaiued dark 
and impenetrable to the innocent 
comj>rehonsioii of one who could not 
see where the past filled the urns of 
the future, at the fouiitaiii of life. 
My father understood me better — 
shook me by the hand, as I got into 
the chaise, and muttered, out of 
Seneca — 

‘‘ Xoii tan(iiiiiin Ira iiMiiija, sed taiK^uani 
ux])! orator 1 " 

" Not to di*''frt, hut exaiuiiie,’ 

Quite right. 


i II \eTi:H o 1. 


Agreeably to the usual custom in 
groat houses, as soon as F arrived at 
Compton 1 wa.s conduct etl to my 
room, to adjn.<t my toilet, <ir com- 
pose my spirits by solitude: — it 
wanted an hour to dinner. I had 
not, however, been thus left ten 
minutes, before the door opened, and 
Trevanion himself, (as I would fain 
■•itill call him) stood b«dbre me. Idlest 
cordial woav his greeting ami wel- 
ix»rae; and, seating himself l>y my 
side, ho continued to converse, in his 
peculiar way — Iduutly chxiuent, and 
carelessly learned — till the half hour 
bell rang. He talked on Aiistralia, 
the Wakefieltl system— cattle — books, 
his trouble in arranging his library — 
his schemes fur iiigu'ON iiig his pro- 
j)erty, and embeJlishing hi-^ grounds— 
hi.s delight lo And niy father l»»ok so 
well — hi.s determination to see. a great 
deal of him, whether his old college 
friend would or no. He talked, in 
short, of everything except politics, 
and his ow'npast career — showing only 
his soreness in that silence. But (in- 
dependently of the mere work of time,) 
be looked yet more w^orn ami jaded in 
his leisure than he hml done in the full 
tide of business : and bis former ab- 
rupt quickness of manner now seemed 
to partake of feverish excitement. I 
iioped that my father AouM sec much 
of him, for I felt that the weary mind 
wanted soothing. 


dust as rlie second boll rang, I tui- 
tcivil the drawing-room, 'riicre were 
at least twenty guests present — each 
guest, no doubt, some planet of fadiiini 
or fame, with satellites of its own. 
But Isaw only two forms distinctly — 
first, Lord (.’astletoii, consjncuoiis 
wdih star and garter, somewhat am- 
pler and portlier in proportions, ami 
with a frank dash of gray in the silky 
waves of his hair, but still as pre- 
eminent as ever for that beauty — 
the charm of which depends less than 
any other upon youth — ari'-iing, as it 
does, Jrom a felicitous combination of 
bearing and manner, ami that exqui- 
site suavity of expres.--ion which stesils 
into the heart, and pleases so much 
that it becomes a satisfaction to ad- 
mire ! Of F>ord C^astleton, indeed, it 
might bo said, as of Alcibiades, ‘ that 
lie was beautiful at every age.* I felt 
my breath come thick," and a mist 
parsed before my eyes, as Tjord Cas- 
tleton led me through the crowd, and 
the radiant vision of Fanny Treva- 
ion, how altered — and how dazzling ! 
— burst upon me. 

1 felt the light touch of that hand 
of snow; but no guilty thrill shot 
through my veins. 1 heard the voices 
mu.sical as ever — lower than it was 
onc<s and more subdued in its key, 
but steadfast and untremnloiis — it was 
no longiT the voice that made “niy 
soul plant itself in the ears.*' * Tlio 


Sir Philip Sidney. 
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event was over, and 1 knew tliat the 
<li*ea]n had lied from the waking world 
for ever, 

“Another old friend!” as Lady 
rivcrstonc came forth from a little 
groii]) of cbildrcn, leading one fine 
boy of nine years old, while one, two 
or three years younger, clung to her 
gown. “ Anotlier old friend ! — and,” 
added Lady Ldvorslone, after the first 
kind greetings, “ two new oiks, when 
the old are gone.” The slight melan- 
choly left the voice, as, after presenting 
to mo the little viscount, she drew 
forward the more basliful Lord Albert, 
who indeed liad something of his 
grandsire's and namesake’s look of re- 
lined intelligence ill his brow and tjycs. 

'Fhe watchful tact of Lord Castleton 
was (I’liek in terminating whatever 
embarrassment might belong to those 
introductions, as, leaning lightly on 
my arm, he drew mo forward, and 
prcs(*ntod me to the guests njr>rc im- 
nuMliately in our noigliboiirhood, who 
seennal b}* their earnest ecu diality to 
have been already prepared for the 
jiitroduciioii. 

Dinner was now anuoiineed, and 1 
welcomed that seii'^e of relief and se- 
gregation with wJiieh one seUl(*< into 
one’s r)wji “ particular*’ chair at your 
large iniscellaiieou? entertaiumeirts. 

1 stayed three days at that house. 
IJow truly had IVevanion said that 
Fanny would make “ an excellent 
great lady.’* What perfect harmony 
between lior manners and her position; 
just rolainiiig enough of the girl’s se- 
ductivi* gaiety and bewitching desire 
to please, to soften the now dignity of 
bearing she had unconsciously assumed 
--less, after all, as groat huly than as 
wife ami mother; with a line breeding, 
perliaps a little languid and artilicial, 
as compared with lier lord’s — wliicli 
sprang, fresh and healthful, wholly 
from nature — but still so void of all 
the chill of coiideseensioii, or the subtle 
impertineuce that belongs to that order 
of the infenor nohfesse^ which boasts 
the name of “ exclusives ; ” with what 
grace, void of pnulcry, she took the 
adulation of the fliittercrs, turning 
fr(nn them to her children, or e.scapiug 
lightly to Lord Castleton, with an 
case that drew round her at once the 
protection of heai-th and home. 
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And certainly Lady Castleton was 
more incontestably beautiful than 
Fanny Trevanion had been. 

All this I acknowledged, not with a 
.sigh and a pang, but with a jiurc feeling 
of pride and delight. 1 might have 
loved madly and presumptnou^ly, as 
boys will do : but 1 hud loved wortliil}* ; 
— the love left no blusli on my man- 
hood ; ami Fanny’s very happiness 
was iny i>erfoct and total cure of every 
wound ill niy heart not quite scarred 
ov<n‘ belbre. Had she beini discon- 
tenied, sorrowful, without joy in the 
ties she had formed, there might have 
been more danger that 1 should brood 
over the past, and regret tlio loss of 
its idol. Here there was none. And 
the very iuiproveinont in her beauty 
had so altered its character — so altered 
— tliat Fanny 'l'i*evanion and Lady 
Castleton -eemed two persons. And, 
thu'i observing and listening to her, I 
cf»uld now dis))assionately perceive 
such dillerences in our nature as 
>eemed to justify 'rrevaiiion’s asser- 
tion, >\hich once .-truck mo as so 
inon.^troiis, “ that should not have 
been hap|)y lia<l fate jiormitted our 
luiioii.’’ rurc-hearted and simple 
Ihungh >]ie remained in the artilicial 
world, still that world was hereiemeut ; 
its interesi'=i oecnpied her; its talk, 
though just chiiistcncd from scandal, 
llowed from her lips. To borrow the 
Wi»rds of a man who was himself a 
courtier, and one ^o distinguished that 
hi* eoii](l atibrd to snciu' at Clu'ster- 
lield, * •• She Inul tlie routiiK* ijf that 
style of conversation which is a sort 
of gold leaf, that a great enibeJIisli- 
ment where it is joined to anything 
else." I nill not add, “but makes a 
very i)oor ligiirc by itself,” — for that 
Lady Castletmi’s com ersatiou cer- 
tainly did not do— perhaps, indeed, 
because it was not “by itself*’ — and 
the gold leaf Avas all the better for 
being thin, since it could not cover 
even the surface of the sweet and ami- 
able nature over wliicli it Avas spread. 
Still, this Avns not the mind in which 
uoAA*, in maturer experience, J AV(»iikl 
seek to tind sympathy Avith manly 
action, or com^anioiisliip in the charms 
of intellectual leisure. 

There Avas about this beautiful 
favourite of nature and fortune a cer- 


Lord Hervey’s ^Imcirs of Geonje II, 
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tain helplessness, which had even its 
grace in that high station, and which 
perhaps tended to insure her domestic 
ju^ace, for it served to attach her to 
those who had won influence over her, 
And w'as happily accompanied by a 
most affectionate disposition. lint 
still, if less favoured by circumstances, 
less sheltered from every wind that 
could visit her too roughly-— if, as the 
wife of a man of inferior rank, slic had 
failed of that high seat and silken 
canopy reserved for the spoiled darlings 
of fortune — that Jiolplossness might 
have become (picriilous. I thought of 
poor Kl!t‘n Bolding and her silken 
shoes. Fanny Treviinion seoined to 
have come into the. world with silk 
shoes — not to walk where there was 
a stone or a briar : I heard something, 
in the gossip of those around, that con- 
tirmed this view of Lady Castletoirs 
character, while it deepened my ail- 
miratioii of her lord, and sliowcd me 
how wise had been her choice, and 
liow resolutely he had ju*eiKin*d him- 
self to vindiciUe his own. One evening, 
as I was sitting a little apart from the 
rest, witli two men of Uie London 
world, to whose, talk — for it ran upon 
the on-efits and anecdotes of a region 
long strange to me—I Avas a silent but 
amused listener ; <me of the two said 
— “ Well, I don't knoAv anywhere a 
more excellent creature than T^ady 
Oastleton ; so fond (»f her rhildreii - 
and her tone to ( astleton so exactly 
what it ought to be-.<o alfectioiiato, 
and yet, as it were, respectful. And 
the more credit to licr, if, as they say, 
she Avas not in Ioao Avith him Avlien 
she married, (to be sure, haiidsomo us 
he h, he i.s twice her age !) And no 
Avomaii could have been more fluttered 
and courted by Lotliarios and lady- 
killers than Lady Castleton ha.s been. 

I confess, to my shame, thatCastlcton's 
luck puzzles me, for it is rather an 
exception to my general cxpcrimice.” 

“My dear ** said the other, 
Avho Ava.s one of those wise men of 
pleasun‘, Avho occasionally startlf3 us 
into wondering how they come to be 
so clever, ami yet rest tjjjiitenfed with 
mere draAving-rooui celebrity — men 
AA'Iu) soem rdway.s idle, yet app<*ar to 
have read everything ; always indif- 
ferent to Avhat passes before them, yet 
Avho know the characters and divine 
tiie secrets of everybody— “my dear 
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* * * said the gentleman, “you Avoiild 
not be puzzled if you had studied Lord 
Castleton, instead of her ladysliip. Of 
all the conquests ever made by Sedley 
Beaudesert, Avhen tlic tAvo fairo.st 
dames of the Faubourg are sai<l to 
have fought for his smiles in the Jhis 
lie Jjouhfftie— lU) conquest ever cost 
him such pains, or so tasked his knoAv- 
ledge of women, sis that of his Avife 
after marriage ! lie Avas nut sutisthal 
Avith her hand, he Avas resolved to Iiua e 
her whole heart, ‘ one ciilire and ])er- 
fect chry.solite;’ and he has succeeded 1 
Never wits liiisbaiid Avatchful, and 
.so little, jealous— never one Avho cun- 
tided .so generously in all that Avas best 
in his Avife, yet avus so alert in protect- 
ing and guarding her Avherever she 
AViis Aveakest I When, in the second 
year of marriage, that dangerous 
(lermau J*rince Von LeibeiifeU iit- 
tachod himself .so j>cr.severiiigly to 
Laily Castleton, and the scambil- 
monger.s pricke.dup their cars in hopes 
of a victim, I watched Ca-slletoii aaUIi 
as much interest as if I had been look- 
ing over Deschappellos playing at 
chc.ss. You never saw any tiling .>u 
masterly: he pitted himself again.st his 
highness Avith the cool eonlidence, not 
of a blind spou.se, but a fortunate rival, 
lie surpassed him in the dellcuey of his 
attentions, ho outshone him "by his 
careless maginliceiice. Liabenfels hud 
•the impertinence to send Liuly C-asUe- 
ton a bouquet of some rare flowers 
Just in fashion, ('astleton, an hour 
before, had filled her aaIioIc baleoiiA- 
with the .same costly exotics, as if they 
were too common for nosegays, and 
only just Avorthy to bloom for her a 
day. Young and really accomplished 
Lcibe.nfels is, Castleton eclipsed 
him by his grace, and fooled him with 
hi.s Avit : he laid little plots to turn his 
inu.stache and guitar into n<licule ; 
he seduced him into a hunt Avilh the 
bitekhounds, (thougb Castleton him- 
self had not hunted before, since lie 
was thirty,) and drew him, spluttering 
fb'riiian oaths, out of the slough of u 
ditcli ; he made him the laughter of 
the clubs; he ])Ut him fairly out of 
fashion— and all with such suavity and 
politeness, and bland scnso of supe- 
riority, that it waa the finest piece of 
high comedy you ever beheld. The 
poor prince, who had boon coxcomb 
cnougli to lay a bet Avith a French- 
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man as to Iiis success witli the English 
ill general, and Lady Castleton in 
particular, wont away with a face as 
long as Don Quixote’s. If you had 

hutseen him at S House, the night 

before he took leave of the island, and 
his comical grimace when Castleton 
oftcred him a pinch of the Roaudesert 
mixture ! No ! the fact is, that Castle- 
ton made it the object of his existence, 
the masterpiece of his art, to secure to 
himself a hajipy home, and the entire 
possession of his wife’s heart. The 
first two or three years, I fear, cost 
him more trouble than any other man 
ever took, with his own wife at least 
—but he may now' rest in peace ; Lady 
Castleton is won, and for ever.” 

As my gentleman ceased, Lord 
Castlcton’s noble head rose above the 
group standing round him ; and I 
saw Lady Castleton tuni with a look 
of well-bred fatigue from a handsome 
young fop, who had affected to low'cr 
his voice while he spoke to her, and, 
encountering the eyes of her husband, 
the look changed at once into one of 
such sweet smiling affection, such 
frank nnmistakeable w'lle-Iike pride, 
that it seemed a response to the as- 
sertion - “ Lady Castleton is won, and 
for (iver.” 

Yes, that story increased my ad- 
miration for Lord Castleton : it show- 
ed me with what forethought and ear- 
nest sense of responsibility ho bad 
undertaken the charge of a life, the 
gnidaiu e of a character yet iindcvo- 
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loped ; it lastingly acquitted him of 
the levity that bad been attributed to 
Sedley Beaudesert. But I felt more 
than ever coutented that the task had 
devolved on ( ne whose temper and 
experience had so fitted lum to dis- 
charge it. That German prince made 
me tremble from sympathy with the 
husband, and in a sort of relative shud- 
der for myself! Had that episode 
happened to me, I could never have 
drawm “ high comedy’* from it !■— I 
could never have so "happily closed 
the fifth act w ith a ]>inch of the Beau- 
desert mixture! Xo, no; to my 
liomely sense of man’s life and em- 
jdoyinent, there w'as nothing alluring 
in the prospect of w'atching over the 
golden tree in the garden, wdth a 
“ woe to the Argus, if Mercury once 
lull him to sleep ! ” AVife of mine 
shall need no watching, save in sick- 
ness and sorrow^ ! Thank Heaven, 
that my way of life docs not lead 
through the roseate thoroughfares, be- 
set w’ith German princes laying bets 
for my perdition, and fine gontlcmcn 
admiring the skill with wdiidi I play at 
chess for so terrible a stake ! To eaeli 
rank and each temper, its own laws. 
I acknowledge that Fanny is an ex- 
cellent marchioness, aml Lord Cas- 
tlcton an incomparable marquis. But, 
Blauclio ! if! can Aviu thy true simple 
heart, 1 trust I shall begin at the fifth 
act of high comedy, and say at the 
altar - 

Oiiro wwii. Wi ll lor cm*v I " 


CHAPTER rvii. 


T voile homo on a horse my host 
lent me ; and Lord C,astleton rode 
part of Ihc way w’ith me, accompanied 
by his two boys, wdio bestrode man- 
fully their Shetland ponies, and can- 
tered on before ns. I paid some com- 
pliment to the spirit and intelligence 
of those children- a compliment they 
well deserved, 

“AA'hy, yes,” said the m.nrqnis, 
w'ith a father’s becoming pride, 
hope neither of them will shame his 
grandsirc, Trevanion. Albert (tliough 
not quite the w'onderpoor Lady Ulver- 
stone declares him to be) is ratlu r too 
precocious ; and it is all T can do to 
prevent bis being spoilt by flattciy to 
ills cleverness, wdiicb, I think, is inncli 


worse than even flattery to r.ank a 
danger to which, despite Albert's 
destined inheritance, the elder brother 
is more exposed. Eton soon takes 
out tlie com eit of the latter and more 

vulgar kinil. 1 remember Lord 

(you know' what an unpretending 
good-natured fellow' he is now ) strut- 
ting into the play-ground, a raw’ boy 
w ith his chin up in the ,air, and burly 
Dick Johnson (rather a tuft-hunter 
now. I’m afraid) coming up, and say- 
ing, ‘ AVell, sir, and w ho the deuce arc 

you?’ ‘I^ord says the poor 

devil unconsciously, ‘eldest son of the 

Marquis of ‘ Oh, indeed T erics 

Johnson ; ^then, there's one kick for 
my Icrd, and two for the marquis!’ 
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I am not fond of kicking, but I doubt 

if anything ever did more good 

than those three kicks ! But " con- 
tinned Lord Castleton, “wIumi one 
flatters a boy for his cleverness, even 
Eton itself cannot kick the conceit out 
of him. Let him be last in the form, 
and the greatest dunce ever flogged, 
there are aln-ays people to say that 
your public schools don’t do for your 
great geniuses. And it is to <1110 
but what the father is plagued into 
taking the boy home, and giving him 
a private tutor, who lixes him into a 
prig for ever. A coxc<nnb in <lress,” 
said tJicmarfjuis smiling, ‘'is a tritter 
it vroiihl ill become me to coiulrmn, 
and I own that I would rather .M»e a 
youth a fop than a sloven ; ])nt a cox- 
comb in ideas— why, the younger he is, 
the more unnatural and disjigrcf'able. 
Xow, Albert, over that hedge, sir." 

‘‘That heilgo, jKipaV The pony 
will never do it/' 

“Then," said Lord ( ‘astlcton, taking 
oft' his liat with politmess, '‘I I'oar 
yon will tleiwive ns of ilic pleasure of 
your company.’' 

The l)oy Ifiiighcd, and made gal- 
lantly for the hedge, though I niw by 
liN change of c»'loiir that it a little 
alarnv'd him. 'I’lu*. pony could not 
dear the hedge ; but it wa< a pony of 
tact and resource', and it scrambba! 
tbnmgli like a eat, inflicting sundry 
rents and tears on u lacki i of Kiph.iel 
blue. 

Lor-l Ca.sll‘?lon>aid, smiling. ’-V**! 
‘••ee T t'*adi tl«‘-m t'» .'i tln-nu.-ii e 
dillieiilry <i;ie \vr,\ «.r il-- utle-r, lie- 
t^\l:e^ y.*u and m-*,” he i lde ( 'eri^ei - 
ly, “ ] pej'j cict a very liileivul winhl 
rising I’uiiinl ilie ne.vf gcie raiifU ibmi 
that ill whicli I iiivL went futh and 
took iny pleasure. 1 shall ri-ar my 
boys accordingly, liich nobl'amm 
must now-a-dayrs U- useful men ; and 
if they can't leap over briar', tln-y 
mast scramble through them. Ibni’t 
you agw/ witli me 

“ Ye:s, heartily.’’ 

“Marriage make.s a man much 
wiser,'* said the matviui.s, aftm* a p.'in.->e. 

“ I ainile now, to think how often I 
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sighed at the thought of growing old. 
Now I reconcile myself to the gray 
hairs without dreams of a wig, and 
enjoy youth still -—for” (pointing to his 
sons) “ it is (here r 
“ lie has very nearly found out the 
secret of the saffron bag now,” .'^aid 
my father, pleased, and rubbing hi.s 
hands, when I repeated this talk witli 
Lord Castleton. “But I fear poor 
Tivvanion," he added, with a conipas- 
siumitechaiige of conntemiuce, “is .still 
flir away” from the sensti of Lord 
Bacon’s receipt. And his wife, you 
.say, out of very love for him, keop.s 
always drawing iliscord from the one 
jarring wire.'’ 

" You must talk to her, sir.'’ 

I will/’ said my fatlier .angrily : 
“and scold her to(»— foolish woman! 
T .shall tell hrr Lutiu'r's advice to lie* 
rrinoo of Anhalt." 

“ AVIiat WHS that. sirV” 

‘•Onlv to throw a baby into the 
river MaUlon, Iwvau'ie it had .NiiekiMi 
dry five wot-nur<e.<: liesidt^s the mo- 
ther, and must therefore be a elmng**- 
liiig. Why. that amlution of lier^* 
W'oiild siirk (lr\ all the mother-^’ milk 
in ilie gtMius m immaliaii ! And siu'h 
a witlierLMi, rickidy, maliirn link’ 
i-liang'ding toj»I Sin; '^hall Hiiig ii inro 
ilif. r>vm\ ])}’ all that is holy 1 ’ eri'-'l 
lU} I’alhor: ami, .'Uiting tin* action i.» 
(in* word, away w\nl the >peei.icb‘S he 
iKM'ii -uljbiiei iiidiguanllv for tb.* 
llior. minuif.', the p-md. 

|ia f:ilt* :vd my lather agha.-t. 
\!iile lie- ('«*pri:ii'l;e. mi'^taking li-e 
dijjofili ■eia' h*' for an iiivitati.m 
to dinner, eame ' mhling up U> liie 
bank. '■ Il i' all y ‘in- faiili/’ .'^aid Mi 
f’axtmi, reeiiveriny i)im.<eif. 
me the new tortoU'-shell .spcelaeb-s 
mid a large diee of bread. Voii mn* 
that wln-n lisli are rediitcd to a i)ond 
tinw rr^ogni.'i’ a bemdaetiir. vvhirh 
they' never do when rising a- lli«»s, nr 
groping for worms, in the wade worhl 
of a riviu’. Jleml — a hint for ihe 

Clver'ionf*'. Jh'dd*’' Ihe bread and 
the sp<*claelcs, just look «Hit and bring 
me the (»hl blaek-letter copy of M 
AntlionyV Sntttoft to 
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Some weeks now have passed since 
my return to the Tower : the Castle- 
t(»iis arc gone, and all Trevanion’s gay 
guests. And since these departures, 
visits between the two houses have 
bcenintcrchangcd often, and the bonds 
of intimacy are growing close. Twice 
lias iny hither held long conversations 
aj)jirt*with Lady Ulvcrstoiic, (my 
mother is not fottlish enough to 1‘eel a 
pang now at such conluleucos,) and the 
result lias become apparent. Lady 
tTlvorstonc has ceased all talk against 
the world and the public — ceased to 
fret the galled iiride oJ‘ her husband 
with irritating syiiiiiathy. She has 
made herself the true jiartnor (d‘ his 
present occn])ations, as she was of 
those in the past: slie takes interest 
ill iarniing, and gardens, ami ilowers. 
and those philosophical poaelies which 
conic from treis academical that Sir 
^Villiam Tcnijilc reared in his graceful 
rotirement. She does more— she .--its 
by iier luisbaiid's side in the library, 
reads the books he reads, or, if in 
laitiii. coaxes him into con'^tniing 
them. Insensibly she leads him into 
studios farther ami farther remote from 
Blue Looks and Hansard *, and, taking 
my father’s hint. 

“,\I!mv to I'liLMitiT ami liM'l' tin- 

wov.’" 

They are inseparable. I)arby-aml- 
#roaii-lik(*, you see them to^^uher in 
the library, the garden, or (lie homely 
liltle i>ony-pliaetou, for which Lord 
L'lveisioiie has re>igued the fast-trol- 
ting cob, once ideiililhMi with the 
eager looks of the busy 'rrevauion, li 
is most touching, most beautiful ' Ami 
to think whs'll a victory over herself 
the pvoiul woman must have oblaiiieil I 
— never a thought that seems lo mur- 
mur, never a word lo recall the ambi- 
tions mail bae.k from the pliikfophy 
into which his active mind tlies for 
refuge*,. And with the ctlVwt her brow 
has become so serene ! That caiv- 
W'orii expression, which her line 
f(*atures once wore, is fast vanishing. 
And what afleets me most, is to think 
that this change (whicli is already set- 
tling into happiness) lias been wrought 
by Austin’s counsels and appeals to 
her sense and aUbction. “ It is to you,” 
he saiil, “ that Trovanion must look 


for more than comfort — ^for cheerful- 
ness and satisfaction. Your child is 
gone from you — the world ebbs away 
— ^you two should be all in all to each 
other. Be so.” Thus, after ]>aths 3 ^^ 
devious, meet those who had parted 
ill youth, now ou the verge of age. 
Then*, in the saim* scenes where 
Austin and Ellinor had first formed 
acijnaiiitaiico, he aiding her to soothe 
the noiinds inflicted by the ambition 
Ibat had separated their lots, and 
both taking counsel to insure the hap- 
piness of the rival she had preferred. 

After all this vexed jmblic life of 
toil, ami care, and ambition, — to see 
Trovanion and Ellinor drawing closer 
and clijscr to each other, knowing 
]irivat^‘ life and its channs for the first 
tiim*. — viril}' it would have been a 
theme for an el<‘gia.st like Tibullus. 

But all this while a younger love. 
With no bliuTod leaves to erase fnun 
(he chronicle, ha*^ been keeping sweet 
aecounr of (lu* summer lime. “ Wny 
near are (wo hearts iliat have no giiih* 
between them/’ saich a prt>verb, traced 
b.nk to i;oiifuciiis. Oye days of still 
suu-hiue. reflected back from ourselves 
— () ye bauiits, eiulenred evermore by 
a look, tone, or <mile, or ra])i >ilence : 
w lien more ami more with each hour, 
inifold«*il before me that nature. .<•' 
iviiderly euv, mi eliecriul thouudi seri- 
ous aitiiiieil i»y >iui|)le cares to af- 
I’n lion, vet -u lilltMi, from S'll'i iiiusi.'igs 
ami soliimle. wiih a j»0'‘irv that ga\e 
;.raeei(Miufie-! the inmieliest : — settiiig 
life*- irii.' thing"' (•• mucie. Here 
UiKiiri* and tbriuiie eoucurred alike: 
e-puil ill liii’lh and pretensions — simi- 
kir in tast^s and in objeeis, — loving 
the heaUliful activity of purpose, but 
couieui to find it around us— neither 
envyiuu tin* wealtiiy, nor vying with 
the great : each framed liy temper to 
look on the bright side of iifo, and lind 
iouiii" i»f lielight. and green spot.-" 
fresh with vi*nlinv, where eyes but 
aociistoiueil to cities could see but the 
.'?amls amt (he mirage. While afar (as 
man's duty) Uliad gone through the 
travail thal, in wre.stling with fortune, 
gives pause to (he ln*art to recover its 
losses, ami know the value of love, 
in it.s graver sense of life’s earnest 
realities : heaven had reared, at the 
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thresholds of home, the yonn^ tree 
that should cover the roof with its 
blossoms, and embalm with its fra- 
grance the daily air of my being. 

It had been the joint prayer of those 
kind ones lleft, that such might* be 
my reward ; and each had contributed, 
in his or her several way, to fit that 
fair life for the ornament and jo}- of 
the one that now asked to guard and 
to cherish it. From llolaiicl came that 
deep, earnest honour — a man's in its 
strength, and a woman's in Its deli- 
cate sense of reBnciuent. From 
Roland, that quick taste for all things 
noble in poetry, and loA'cIy in nature 
— the eye tliat sparkled to read how 
Bayard stood alone at the bridge, and 
saved an army — or wept over the 
page that told how the dying Sidney 
put the bowl from his burning lips. Is 
that too masculine a spirit for some V 
Let each please liimself. Clive me 
the woman who can echo all thoughts 
that are noblest in man ! And that 
eye, too— -like iloland's,— could paus<^ 
to note each finer mesh in tlie won- 
derful webwork of beauty. Xo laiul- 
scapt? to her was the same yesterday 
and to-clay, — a deeper sliade from the 
skies could change the face of the 
moors — the springing up of fresh wild 
flowers, tlie very song of some bird 
linhoard liofore, lent variety to tiie 
broad rugged heatli. Is tliat too sim- 
ple a source of pleasure for some to 
prize ■? Be it so to tho.^c who need the 
ke**n stimulants that cities atlurd. But 
if we w'crc to pass ail our lioiirs in 
those secnes, it was something to hav«* 
tlic tastes which own no monotony in 
Xatiire. 

All tills came from Iloiand ; me I 
to this, with tliouglitfid wisdom, my 
fatlier had added enough knowledge 
from books to make those tastes 
more attractive, and to lend to im- 
pulsive ])crception of beauty aiul good- 
ness the culture that draws finer 
essence from beauty, and expands the 
Good into the Better by lieighteiiiiig 
the site of the survey: hers, know'- 
Icdge enough to sym])athise wdth 
intellectual pursuits, not e.nongli to 
dispute on man’s province— Opinion. 
Still, wlicther in nature or in lore, still 
“Tlift fiiirc:«t ffanleii iii her )ook<«, 

And in her niliia tho choicPBt hooltM ! ” 

And yet, tliou wise Austin — and thou 
Roland, poet that never wrote a verse. 
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— yet your work had been incomplete, 
but then Woman stept in, and the 
mother gave to her she designed for a 
daughter the last finish of meek cvery- 
da}' charities — the mild household 
virtues, — “ the soft word that turncth 
away wrath,” — ^the angelic pity for 
man’s rougher faults — the patience 
that bideth its time— -and, exacting no 
“rights of woman,” subjugates us, 
delighted, to the invisible thr.all. 

Dost thou remember, my Blanche, 
that soft summer evening when the 
VOW'S our eyes had long interchanged 
stole at last fnnn the lip ? Wife mine I 
come to my side, — look over me wliile. 
1 w’rite ; there, thy tears — (happy 
tears, are they not, Blanche ?) —have 
blotted the page ! Shall we tell the 
world more V liiglit, my Blanche, no 
words should profane the place wliere 
those tears have fallen ! 

And here I w'ould fain conclude ; 
but alas, and alas ! that 1 cannot 
associate Avitli our hopes, on this side 
the grave, him who, we fondly hoped, 
(even oil the bridal-day, that gave liis 
.sister to my arms,) would come to the 
hearth wliore his place now stood 
vacant, contented with glory, and 
fitted at last for thetrantpiil liappine.-^s. 
whicli long years of repentanct* and 
trial liad doserveil. 

Within tiic first year of my mar- 
riage, and . sin »rtly after a gallant >h:in- 
• ill a desperate action, which had 
covered his name, w itli new honours, 
just w'lien we. wore inu.st elated, in llie 
blinded vanity of Iinman pride — came 
the fatal news ! The brief career was 
run. He died, as I know he would 
have praye«l to die, at the close of a 
ihiy ever imunorable, in the annals 
I'uit marvellous enqiire, wdiicli valour 
without parallel ha.s annexed to tlie 
Throne of tlie Isles. He died in tlie 
arms of Victoiy, and liis last ainile 
met the eyes of the nolde chii'f w ho, 
even in that hour, could pause from 
the. tide of triiimpli liy the victim it 
had cast on its bloody .shore. “ One 
favour,” faltered the dying man ; “ I 
have a father at home- he too is n 
soldier. In my tout is my will : it 
gives all 1 have to hiiu— he can take 
it witlioiit shame. That is not enough ! 
Write to )iim--you-^ith your ow n 
hand, and tell liin^ how' his son fell I " 
And the hero fnlflUed the prayer, and 
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that letter is (Toarerto Roland. than 
:ill the long roll of the ancestral dead ! 
Mature has reclaimed her rights, and 
the forefathers ^cedo before the sou. 

lu a side chapel of the old Gothic 
ohurcli, amidst the mouldering tombs 
of those who fought at Acre and Agin- 
court, a fresh tablet records the death 
of IIeubert i>k Caxton, with the 
simple iiisci*iption — 

HE FELL t)N THE PIKI.n *. 

Itl.N COHNTilV MfilJRNKIl HIM, 
and ins FATIIFJI JS IlF.SlCtNKI». 

Years have rolled away since that 
tabha was placed there, and changes 
have passed on that nook of eailh 
which bounds our little world : fair 
chainhci's have sprung up amidst the 
desolate ruins ; far and near, smiling 
coru-ficlds replace the bleak, dreary 
moors, '.riie land supports more re- 
tainers thaii ever thronged to the 
ponnoii of its barons of old ; and Ro- 
land can look from his tower over 
domains that are reclaimed, year by 
year, from the waste, till the plough- 
share shall >viii a lordship more opu- 
liait than those feudal chiefs ever held 
by the tenure of the sword. And the 
hospitable mirth that had tied from 
lli(‘ ruin has been renewed in the hall; 
ami rich and poor, great and lowly, 
have welcomed the rise of an ancient 
house from the dust of decay. All 
llio.'jo <lreams of Roland’s youth are 
fultillcd ; but they do not gladden his 
heart as does the thought that his son, 
at the hast, was wortliy of his line, and 
the hope that no gulf shall j awii be- 
tween the two when the Grand 
(.'iivle is j'onnded, and man's past 
and mail’s future meet where Time 
disappears. Never was that .lost one 
forgotten 1 — never was his name 
breathed but tears rushed to the eyes ; 
and, each morning, the peasant going 
'to liis labour iniglit sec Roland steal 
down the dell to the deep-set door of 
the chapel. None presume there to 
follow Ids steps, or intrude on Ids 
solemn thoughts; for there, in sight 
of that tablet, are his orisons made, 
and the remembrance of the dead 
forms a part of the commune with 
heaven. Rut the old man’s step is 
still firm, and his brow still erect ; and 
you may see in his face that it was no 
hollow boast which proclaimed that 
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the “father was resigned:’* and ye 
who doubt if too Roman a hardness 
might not be found in that Christian 
resignation, think what it is to have 
^ared for a son the life of shame, and 
ask, then, if the sharpest grief to a 
father is in a' son’s death of honour. 

Years have passed, and two fair 
daughters play at the knees of Blanche 
or creep round the footstool of Austin, 
waiting patiently for the expected 
kiss when he looks up from the Great 
Book, now drawing fast to its close ; 
or, if Roland enter the room, forget 
all their sober demnreness, and, nn- 
awed by the terrible “Papa»J” run 
clamorous for the promised swing in 
the orchard, or the fiftieth recital of 
“ Chevy Chase.” 

For my part, I take the goods the 
gods provide me, and am contented 
with girls that have the eyes of their 
mother ; but Roland, ungrateful man, 
begins to grumble that we are so ne- 
glectful of the rights of hcirs-male. 
He is ill doubt whether to lay the 
fault oil Mr Squills or on us: I am 
not sure that he does not think it a 
conspiracy of all three to settle the 
representation of the martial De Cax- 
tims on “the spindle side.” Who- 
soever be the right person to blame, 
an omission so fatal to the straight 
line in the pedigree is rectified at last; 
and Mrs Priniinins again rashes, or 
rather rolls — in the movement natural 
to forms globular and spheral — into 
•my father’s room with — 

“ Sir, sir-~it is a boy 1” 

Whether my fiither asked also this 
time that question so puzzling to 
meta])hysical inquirers, “ What is a 
boy ?” I know not ; I rather suspect 
he had not leisure for so abstract a 
question : for the whole household 
burst on him, and my mother, in that 
storm peculiar to the elements, of the 
!Mind Feminine— a sort of sunshiny 
storm between laughter and' crying — 
whirled him olf to b^eiioid the Neogilos, 

Now, some months after that date, 
on a winter's cvciiiug, we were all 
assembled in the hall, which W'Rs still 
our usual apartment, since its size 
permitted to each his own segregated 
and peculiar^employmeut. A largo 
screen fenced olf from inteiTuption my 
father’s erudite settlement ; and quite 
out of sight, behind that impermeable 
barrier, ho was now calmly winding. 

2 K 
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op that doqniBit per<n^oa which will 
BStonidi th« .woild whenoTer, by 
Seven's SfwM taoKj^ the printer’s 
deivfls have done Witii “The History 
of jpttnasBlbarwJ”' .In another nook 
•liff.. amcia.had ensconced hnnself— 
dwil&g his -ooffeet (in the enp my 
saoriier had presented to him so many 
years , ago,, and which had mlracu- 
low^'jSBcaped all the ills the race of 
4»(N«Bi7 is heir to,) a volume of 
JfveuAoe in the other hand ; and, de- 
^te the charm of the Northern 
Wiaard, his eye not on the page. On 
the wan behind him, hangs the pictnre 
of Sir Herbmt dc Caxton, the soldier- 
comrade of Sidney and Drake ; and, 
at the foot of the pictnre, Uolaud ha.-! 
slang Ills son’s sword beside the letter 
that spoke of his -death, which is 
framed and glazed : sword and letter 
had become as the last, nor least 
hononred, Penates of the halt:— the 
son was grown an ancestor. 

Not far from my nnclc sat Mr 
Squills, employed in maj>ping out 
phrenological mvisions on a cast ho 
had made from the skull of one of tlio 
Australian aborigines — a ghastly pre- 
sent '\vblch (ill compliance nith a 
yearly letter to that eifect) I had 
brought him over, together with a 
stuffed “ wombat” and a large bundle 
of sarsaparilla. (For the satisfaction 
of his patients, I may observe, pareu- 
theticdly, that the skull and tin? 
** wombat” — that last is a creature 
between a miniature pig and a wry 
‘small badger—wcrc not precisely 
packed up with thesai'saparilla!) Fa?*- 
fcher OB stood open, but idle, the new 
pianoforte, at which, beibre my father 
had given his preparatory hem, and 
sat down to the Great Book, Blanche 
and my mother had been trying hard 
to toa<m me to bear the third in the 
glee of The Cliough and Crow to 
roost have gone,” — vain task, in 9]nte 
tKf all flattering assurances thatl have 
i veiy fine “ bass,” if I could but 
manage to humour it. Fortunately 
for the ears of*'the audience, that at- 
tempt is now abandoned. My mother 
is haj?d at work on her tapestry— the 
last pattern in . fashion-^tOAvit, a rosy* 
tikeeaed voung troubadour playing the 
lute under a salmon-coloured bal- 
cony : the two little girls look gravely 
on, prematurely in love, I suspect, 
with the troubadour; and Blanche and 


Ihave stolen awayinto acoiner, Avhicli, 
by some strange delusion, we consider 
out of sight, and in that comer is the 
cradle of the Neo^ia^ Indeed it is not 
our fault that it is there — Roland 
would have it so ; and the baby is ao 
good, too, he never cries — at least so 
say Bhinclio and my mother : at all 
events ho docs not cry to-niglit. And 
indeed, that child is a Avondor ! lie 
seems to know and respond to what 
AA’^as uppermost at our hearts Avhoii he 
w'as born ; and yet more, wdicn Ro- 
land (contrary, I dare say, to all cus- 
tom) permitted neither mother, nor 
nurse, nor creature of Avoinaiikiiid, to 
hold him at the baptismal font, hut 
bent over the new Christian his own 
dark, high-featured face, reminding 
one of the eagle that hid the infant 
in its nest, and Avatched over it A\dt]i 
Avings that had battled with the storm : 
and from that moment the child, AvIiO 
took the, name of IIkkukri, seemed 
to recognise llolami better than his 
nurse, or even mothi‘r— seemed to 
know that, in giving him that name, 
Ave sought to give Roland his son 
oace mon^ I !NeAx»r did the old man 
come near the infant hut it smiled 
and crowed, ami stretched out its 
little arms ; and tljcn the mol her ami I 
w’ould])rt'S.seiK*hotlier'< hands sccretl}^ 
aii<l Avere not jc,alou.s. Well, then, 
Blanche and Pisistratii'^ were, seaieil 
near the cradle, and talking in low' 
Avhi.'^per.s, Avhen my father pushed 
aside the; .serctfu and said — 

“There— the Avork is done! and 
iiou' it may go to press o.s soon as 
you Avill.*' 

Congratulations poured in — my 
father bore them with bis usual equa- 
nimity ; and standing ou the hearth, 
his has<l in liis Avaisteoat, he said 
musingly, “ Am^ ng the last delusions 
of Human Krror, 1 have had to notice 
Rousseau’s phantasy of Perpetual 
Peace, and all the like. pa.storal dreams, 
which preceded the bloodiest AA'ars 
that have convulsed the earth for 
more than a thousand years ! ” 

“And to judge by tlic newspapers,’ 
said I, the same delusious arc re- 
newed again. Benevolent theorists 
go about, prophesying peace as a 
positive certainty, cleduced from that 
sibyl-book the ledger; and wc are 
never again to buy cannons, provided 
only we can exchange cotton for corn. 
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Mu Squills, {who^ having almost 
wholly retired from general business^ 
has^ from want of something better to 
do^ attended stindry “ Demonstrations 
in the Norths' aince which he has talked 
much about the march of irnprotement^ 
fhe spirit of the age^ and ‘‘ us of the 
nineteenth century^) — I heartily hope 
that these benevolent theorists arc 
true prophets. I have found, in the 
course of ray professional practice, 
tliat men go out of the world quite 
fast enough, without Iiacking them 
into pieces, or blowing them, up into 
the air. War is a great evil. 

Blanchk, (ptming by Sguilh, and 
glancing towards RolantL) — Hnsli ! 

llolaml remains silent. 

.Afu Caxtox. — War is a great evil; 
but evil is admitted by Providence 
inlo tlie agency (»f creation, physical 
and moral. The cxist(*ncc of evil has 
puzzled wi<er heads than ours, Sr|uULs. 
Put, no doubt, there is One above 
^^ho has TIN reasons for it. The 
Combative bump soems as common to 
the Immaii skull as tlie philo-progeni- 
tivc ; if it is in our organisation, bo 
sure it is not there without cause. 
Ts' either i- it Just to man, nor wisely 
■iidimi-siNO to the Disposer of all 
events, to suppose that war h wholly 
and wantonly product'd by human 
erinies and follies — that it conduces 
(in/// to ill, and does not as often avis<*- 
from the iieoessilies iiu<‘rwovon in the 
iVe.mewnrk of society, and si)eod the 
great ends of the liuman race, confor- 
nial»ly with the dcrigns of the Omni- 
scient. Xot one great w^ar has ever 
desolated the earth, but has left behind 
it seeds Ilia I liave. ripened into bless- 
ings ineah'ulable. 

All: Shp;TTj 8, (^wifh the a man of a 
diiFenthnf at a Unnnnst ration .^') — 
Oh! oh! oil! 

Luckless Squills! Little could he 
havt* foreseen the shower-bath, or 
rather douche^ of erudition tliat fell 
spksh on his lioiul, as ho pulled the 
xsjn-ing wdih that impertinent Oh ! oh! 
Down first came the Porsian War, 
with Alodian myriads disgorging all 
the rivers they had dnmk np in their 
march through the East — all the. arL««, 
all till' letters, all the sciences, all the 
notions of liberty that >vc inherit fi*om 
Greece — my fetlicr rushed on with 
them all, sousing- Squills with his 
proofs that, without the Persian AVar, 


Greeee would never have risen to 
be tile teacher of the world. Be« 
fore the gasping victim ooedd take 
breath, down came Hun, Gotb^ «aad 
Vandal, on Italy and Squills. 

“What, slrl” cried my father^ 
“don’t you sec that, from those^erup- 
lions on demoralised Romo, came the 
regeneration of manhood ; the re- 
baptism of earth from the last soils of 
paganism ; and the remote origin of 
whatever 4)f Obristianity yet exists, 
free from the idolatries with which 
Rome contaminated the faith?” 

Squills held up his hands, and made 
a splutter. Down came Charle- 
magne — paladins and till ! There 
ray fatlier was grand! AVhat a pic- 
ture he made of the broken, jarring, 
savage elements of barbaric society. 
And the iron band of the great Frank 
— settlitig the nations, and founding' 
existent Europe. Squills was now 
fa;3t sinking into coma, or stupefaction; 
bnt, catching at a straw, as he beard 
the word “ Crusades ” he stuttered 
forth, “ Ah ! dure I defy you!” 

“ Defy me, there I” cries my father ; 
and onc*^ would think the ocean was in 
the showxn*-bath, it came down with 
<uch a rattle. My father scarcely 
touched on the smaller points in ex- 
cuse for the Crusades, though he re- 
cited very volubly, all the humane 
arts introduced info Europe by that 
invasion of the East ; and showed 
liow' it had served civilisation, by the 
vent it aiforded for the rude energies 
of chivalry — by the element of de- 
><riiction to feudal tyranny that it 
introduced — by its use in the emanci- 
pation of burghs, and the disrnpture 
of si'rfih^m . Hut he sbow’cd, in colours 
vivid as if caught from the skies of the 
East, the groat spread of Mahometan^ 
ism, and the danger it menaced to 
Christian Europe— and drew up the 
Godfreys, amlTaucreds, and Richards, 
as a league of the Age and Necessity, 
against the terrible progress of the 
sword and the Koran. “You call 
them madmen,” cried my father, “ but 
the frciv/y of nations Is the statesman- 
ship of fate I How know you ^that-^ 
but for tlie tomw inspired by the hosts 
who marched to Jenis^em — ^how 
luiow you that the Crcsqeut had not 
waved over other realms than those’ 
which Roderic lost to the Moor? If 
Christianity had been less a pwMioiit 
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and tho passion had less stirred up all 
Europe—how know you that tlie creed 
of the Arab (which was then, too, a 
passion) might not have planted its 
mosques in the forum of Home, and 
on the site of Xotre Dainc ? For in 
the war between creeds — when the 
craeds arc embraced by vast races — 
think you that the reason of sages can 
cope with the passion of millions ? 
Enthusiasm must oppose enthusiasm. 
The crusader fought for tlie tomb of 
Christ, but he saved the life of Chris- 
tendom.” 

My father paused. Squills was <juite 
passive ; he struggled no more — lie was 
drowned. 

“So,” 1‘csumed IMr Caxton, more 
quietly — “so, if later wars yet per- 
plex us as to the good that the All- 
wise One draws from their evils, our 
posterity may read their uses as clear- 
ly as wo now read the finger of 
Providence resting on the barrows of 
Marathon, or guiding VqU y the ITer- 
mit to the battle-fields of Palestine. 
Nor, while we admit tho evil to the 
passing generation, can we deny that 
many of the virtues that make the 
ornament and vitality of peace sprang 
up first in tho convulsion-’ of war !" 
Hero Squills began to evince faint 
signs of resuscitation, when my father 
let fly at him one of those iuimherles< 
waterworks which his prodigious 
memory kept in constant supiily, 
“ Ilciicc,” said ho, “ Iieuce not un- 
justly has it been remarked by a ohilo- 
sopher, shrewd at least in worldly 
experience— (Squills again closed his 
eyes, and became exanimate) -‘Tt is 
strange to imagine that war, whicb of 
all things appears tho ino->t 'javage, 
should be the passion of the mo-i 
heroic spirits. Put His in war that 
tho knot of fonowshi[> i:» closest drawn ; 
His in war that mutual succour is most 
given — mutual danger run, and com- 
mon affection most exen'tod and em- 
ployed; for lieroism and philanthropy 
arc almost one and the same * 

My father ceased, and imisecl a 
little. Squills, if still living, thought 
it pradent to feign continued extinc- 
tion. • 

“ Not,” said Mr Car. ton, resinning 
— “not but A\hjt I hold it our duty 
never to footer into a passion what w(j 


must rather submit to as an awful 
necessity. You say truly, IVlr Stjuills 
— W'ar is an evil ; and woe to those 
who, on slight pretences, open the 
gates of Janus, 

‘The (lire ahodo. 

And the liin’cc issues of the furious god.'*' 

Mr Siiuills, after a long pause, 
(employed in some of tlie more hand}’ 
means for the rcanimatioii of sub- 
merged bodies, .supporting himself 
close to the Arc in a semi-eiTct pos- 
ture, with gentle friction, self-applied, 
to each several limb, and copious re- 
course to certain steaming stimulants 
which my compassionate hands pre- 
pared for him,) stretches himself, and 
says feebly, “ In short, then, not to 
provoke further di.sciis-<ion, you would 
go to war in defence of your count r\ . 
Stop, sir— slop, for (Jod's sake! 1 
agree willi you — I agree with you ! 
Hut, fortunately, there is little chance 
now that any new nonoy will build 
boats at Roulogiic to invad(‘ ns.” 

Mjt <’a\T(>n.— I am not .so sun* nf 
tliat,’j\rr Siinill^s. (.sV////7/s /o//.> hm/i 
frith a f/hisst/ Starr iff ' flr/frf rntiit*j htfr- 
ror.) r don’t n‘a(l the newqiapcrs 
very often, but the past ludps in«‘ To 
judge of the present. 

'riierewith my father eariiostly re- 
(••>!nniended to Mr Squills the earelid 
])enHnl of certain ]»a'-sMgrs in I'liury- 
diiles, just previous In the outbreak 
of the I’eloponnesiau War. 
hastift/ ftfffhhft fhr ffvh^t .^t n ih rft f/ftits- 
t:efirf\) and drew an ingemiou- jiaral- 
lel between the signs and synqit'uns 
fop'boding tliat outhn-ak, and the \ cry 
approhen>'on of coming uar whicii 
was (;viMeed by the rceent lo 
tn peace. Ami, after sundry notabh* 
and shrewd remarks, tending to .-lu>w 
wlicn* elements for war were aln'adv 
riptming. amidst ela-liing opinions and 
disorgani-e«. states, lu' wound up witli 
saying, — “So that, all things enu- 
siclered. I tliiidx we. had lie.i ter just 
keep up enough of the belli<*o.se spirit, 
not to think it a sin if we are, called 
upon (0 fight for our pestles and mor- 
tars, our three, per cents, gootls, chat- 
tels, and liberties. Such a time must 
come, .sooner or later, even though 
the whole, world were 'Spinning cotton, 
and printing .spriggcMl calicoes. ll*«' 
may not. «ce it, Squills, but that. 


Sh^lftc^hu^y. 
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)’Oun^ gentleman in the cradle, whom 
yon iiave lately brought into light, 
jnay,” 

“ And if so, ’’said my uncle abruptly, 
speaking for the first time — “if indeed 
it is for altar and hearth !” 

My father suddenly drew in and 
pished a little, for he saw that he was 
caught in the web of his own elo- 
quence. 

'J’hen Jloland look down from the 
wall his son’s .sword. Stealing to the 
cradle, he laid it in its sheath by the 
infant’s .side, and glanced from my 
father to us with a be, seeching eye. 
Instinctively Blanche bent over the 
cradle, as if to protect the J^'toyilos : 
but the child, waking, turned from 
her, and, attracted by the glitter of 
the hilt, laid one hand lustily thereon, 
and pointed with the other, laugh- 
ingly, to lloland. 
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“ Only on my father’s proviso,” said 
I hesitatingly. “ For hearth and altar 
— nothing less !” 

“ And oven in that case,’’ said my 
father, “add the .shield to the sword !” 
and on the other side of the infant he 
]ihu-cd lloland’s well-worn Bible, 
blistered in many a page with secret 
tears. 

’I’liere we all stood, gronjiing round 
the young centre of so many hopes 
and fears— in peace or in war, born 
alike for the Battle of Life. And he, 
unconscious of all that made our lips 
silent, and our eyes dim, had already 
left that bright bauble of tlie sword, 
and tlirowii both arms round lloland’s 
bended neck. 

murmured Roland; and 
Blanche gentlj- drew away the sword, 
— and left the Bible. 
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T.YN.MOUTIl IIIiX lSITKD. 

m- THE SKF/ri iieh. 


Nearly ?>ixteoii ycar8 a^ro, tlioiv 
appoare^l in tlie pages of ^laga, do- 
scripiioiis of the scenery ol' Lynmoulh, 
North Devon. As Sketclier, 1 then 
proposed to myself to analyse tlic 
impressions which landscape scenery 
makes upon the minds of artists and 
lovers of nature, and to show that 
there must he in the artist a higher 
aim than iinitatiou; and that the 
pleasure of ilie nnpraolising admirer 
will be in pro]»ortioii to his i)owt*r id* 
extracting from the insensitive matter 
of nature, the poetic lite of thought: 
to n-f-eue both art ami nature from 
the degradation they sutler when di<- 
eoimootcd v. iili the highiT anises; 
fellow that nature, to In- the worthy ob- 
ject of art, should be 'iugge>tiv»\' 
charm i'^ to elieif, to draw nut Ihielv, 
and to oniholli>li what i- already, in a 
ruder ^Iare, in the niiml. Jt there hr 
poverty within, there is iir> room for 
the reee])ti<»ii of ilie ri<‘hes so profiHeh 
sniToun/ling n«- in the extt'riial world. 
Neither arti-ts nor amateur^ are gene- 
rail'.' tulhiieuily aware, that a pre- 
vioir^ e<lue:Uion is neeessaiy to mak« 
fek(;tcljing elbctivt- and expre-'^ivr. 
We find f*tii sc/n s evi ry w here. ii.u - 
ever be the serm ry, liie Nkm ln-r 
brings little bm'k liiat lie dnt ^ jn)i 
take with Iiirii. Ibniee the diver'-ity 
in the elijiiaeter or>kerr)i.;: <•!' (lilh r- 
efif .‘^kelehers — ami the one eliarai ter 
that ]e*rva(le.s Ilie porti’nlio of each. 
J have h(-ard of an ani.-i who vi-iied 
onr lakes, and brought back with him 
only cottages ! M<irlaml wiaild ha\e 
a<lded, or rather niaile tie* ]»)iiieipai. 
the stye {iml iiig-*; and even tiaiii'^ 
bonuigii'** .'‘ki‘tch-hook mav have 
shown little more ilian rag^gMl pol- 
lards, and group'i of ru'-tie children. 
To km»w' w'hat i.s in nature, W)U rnu'l 
know' what in 3 ourself. If yon are 
ignorant of ait, your sketche.s <-an 
on 13” be ar cide'itnlly goofl. Ir is pos- 

.sible to be ii \cj’ 3 ciosc ob^ci vi r. e\en 
of minute beauties, and yet tu* a very 
bad sketeher. One of an original 
4(enbis will eimvt rl, and, by a bold 
dissimilitude in non-es.sentials, incor- 


porate into his ow'n previous i‘oiicop- 
tions w'liatcvor is before him ; anti 
thii.-i, by preserving the great sugges- 
tive characteristics, represent iiatiiro 
witli a far greater truth, exhibiting 
her veiT life aud IcM'liug, than they 
who aim at truth Ihrougli exact aiul 
iniiuite imitation. 

J.et this be e\em])Hlied in Salvator 
Ito.sa, Du his wild s«enos of rock, 
and niggl'd rock- engendered tn‘es, 
exist to the general »\ve. exactly in 
their form, and colour, and eoniposi- 
ti(»ii, n.s lie has represmitcd them ? 
'file exaet >k(*tclier w'Oiild havt* fomid 
ii le-^s < oi re>pondence in braneln*N ami 
tbliagr — a h-.^s markfil living l'«‘i‘rmg 
betWiM-n flit; rocks and tree.-!: he 
would have found mneli iu tin* I'ol.iui-- 
ing, e.-^peelailv in lie* gn-en hMve.-'. 
w here lliry are •'O lew and .si atfered, 
of an iiie<ai>i‘*leiit gaietv. 'I he^e 
would have been di>tia(Ung: but Ids 
ediieated eve. loued b} a one bnld 
lei-ling, rejM led theM-, ami s«*i/.ed the 
vvilder eli.iraderi-tie, to whieh lie 
r'''ulu!e)\. under the impiil-e nf hi' 
genin ’, nnnh* all Ilie re.^l sabsrrviint 
and 'llggestive. lie einlvidii d what 
he '-.iw W itii what he feb. ami inarnal 
not tile’ .-..ivage ireedmn by atliaelive 
lltllfm-SM'*-, bill gavi* it full play ; 
and with an exeeiitiun a> ImiIiI and 
IVi whii’h tin ndmite eillie would 
]>roii(Hinee mu natural, tlninglt ino.st 
natuial, a.-! most f•\pre^'•i\e of that 
-fiontajieiiiis <»ut-llung iineon"! 1 ained- 
m*-" nf uaiuri' s giuwlh. vvliii li ro.all}' 
p«'^^a^ie'^ .ill, lie barinoninusly brought 
all tin* part^ under tin (hiiidninii ol 
one poeiii feeling. 'I’aki* hi- toliage, 
even ill form — to say nothing of it.- 
aetiial uniiatiiralne'S of <*ulour in tin' 
exaet sen.sf* tlier*- i' a ragmalm^.s.,, n.s 
torn and storm-bi'aleii. in the indi- 
vidual leafage, whieh tin* nntiitma'd 
sketeher will in vain l"i»k for in hi.-; 
beat ; but all lids .s|am|>.'' one great 
truth, ami that .spi-aks more of nature 
than mauv small ones, I do not 
ine.an here to give the palm to Salva- 
tor 1%0-a, as if he were land ot 
I.»aml.-cape I mention him as it 
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stronj,^ (ixainple, as the boldest devi- 
ator from that which tlie nnpoetic 
eye secs, ajul iiiiiids totally uii- 
cliamied by poetry can conceive. 

J think it well here to lay some stress 
upon tJiesc ]>P‘Iiininiii'y remarks, !>e- 
caiise ui'ich has been written, with a 
great t‘a sc i nation of language, recom- 
ineudiiig, i believe l<)o strongly, a 
close observation in detail of i lie phe- 
nonieiia of iiaiiire ; overlooking the 
great phenomenon —the accordance <*f 
external natiini with the licarr, leel- 
bigs, and very \\\\- and <onl of man. 
Due write*r in panicidar, Avitli great 
ability, and amlacious conlideiice, be. - 
cause ill blindness he, uuiMlucntcd 
to it, sees not in nature wliat such 
great num Salvator Itosa and 
(iasjnir Pous-^in have extracted from 
it, and yet made it nature's and their 
own, tiings npon lli<-ir e*-tablishe«l 
fane* the hrutum fultiun of his <*on- 
tempt and abuse, ihtinn<it f/mid uon 
iiUdlifjit. Me kimws not ihe trm 
principles of art which e\i^t to [»cr' 
icetiiin in their works, nor kincvs how 
slrh’tly f lie-4* priii<-i|il( s b«‘It»nir to art 
and nature only llinuigli and by their 
couuexion \\irh the iiiiml of man. 
V*>u may study melcomlogy in the 
Pf/i/it/ Mfftjazinf, or g(‘ol<»gv ami 
botany, nn»st scientiii' ally : but it will 
fuTtlu-r you a vtjry little way, nlnlo 
your portlblio is under vour arm, and 
yo!ire\e in scan-h of a piciure'-ijue 
which 3 on have mu Icanu'd to liml. 
Kay, it may Impixn. for it often doe^ 
liajtpeii, (hat the imuc you sketclj 
tlie farther you arc from" art. It is 
jiossiblc, als«*, for the most acconi- 
plislu‘d artist sket( h toi» niucii : 
and to stay the* ]n>wer ofliis iiivi*iition, 
by referring too coiiManlly to the pr«*- 
cisemss ami individuality oi seenory. 
lie dares notsomueh trust hisjKileUe 
as ids portfolio, as it were hisvegi'^ter 
of nature, toA\liieh lu; has bound him- 
self beyond tlie u-ual appremi«'esldp, 
U has beiUi ri'inarketl by sUeielievs, 
amateurs, and artists by profession, 
that, upon a sketeliiiig e\peditit»!i, 
‘Mlieir hands are not in” for some 
days. I doubt if tlie fault be so much 
ill the hand a,s in (he eye ; for in most 
<*ase.> the hand had eoim* from tlie 
immediate praeiiee of the studio, 
but tin* eye is distracted by tlie many 
beauties which now force themselves 
into observation, and wbieii in the 
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home-practice, and in following the 
mind’s bent on the canvass, the 
memory did not vividly present as not 
wanted. It l» more dilficult, there- 
fore, at first to g<:‘neralis<j, to escape 
tlio fascinations of local form and 
colour, which keep the eye from the 
instant acknowledgment of a whole. 
We are thus at first apt to begin witli 
the detail, instead of leaving it to the 
la^t, by which means wc have more 
than Ave want, or accurately aud 
accommodatingly ^^llat is AvanteJ. 
When wc linve learned again to 
reject, and to see, Ave are surpri.^eil 
Avitli a facility we at lirst despaired of. 
Wc do, then, Tieeausc avc know >\liat 
to do. 

I would recommend, theretore, be- 
fore setting out on such e.xpedithnis, 
Avhere it be ]u*acticablc, to viMt d.iily, 
and all day. during a Aveek or fortuiglit, 
th«j bt‘st g.illeries of inctures, sueii as 
ciuitain all schools, that as much as 
]»os-iblc, then' may bo no bias, but 
Mich a> every oiie "must liud ill him- 
self before lu* readies the gallery. I 
voulddo this to ceiilirm, and fa.^ton 
n]M)}i the un mory, the lU’iuciples ut 
art, — breadili, greatness, truth, ex- 
pre<>ion. c«.»louring, sentiment, aud 
how obtained. Here v\ill be* a gram- 
mar Avitluuit its drudgery ; for eve.ry 
le'*sou >viU lu' a delight, if Ave go to it 
A\itJi no conceited i>[iiuums of our own, 
and no caAilliug .-pirit bringing our- 
selves down to an mlmi>siou that these 
gn*ar men of former (lay.s had >ume 
foundation upon whieh the}’ bnih their 
fame, their acknowledged •fame- - so 
searching, ue shall see the reasons ot 
their doings — why iliey, eaeJi fur their 
OAvu ]uir)>ose, adopted this or that 
style of eidonr, or of cumpo.siiion, or 
cilia ro- tea ro. (.loing ilieu immo- 

dituely tv) nature from art, AAe shall 
see Innv very true art Is — a secret that, 
Avithout this immediate vH)m)>ari,vou. 
would be very apt to be hidden from 
us. K’o man in hi> .senses wouhl be- 
gin a si lence from hi." own ob.servaliou 
alone. It was iioi the tirst shepherd 
Avho, stinlying the stars, laid open the 
stiub of astronomy. We shall learn 
nothing byflespising all that has been 
leanit before \Ae Avere born. So it is 
ill art ; some prineiples have boon 
established, Avhich it is avoU to know 
thoroughly ; and, the. more Ave know 
them, tho more eiitlmsiastic will be • 
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our admiration, the love of art through 
nature, and of nature through art. 

During my former visits to tlie 
beautiful scenery of J^yninouth, 1 had 
seldom taken any whole view, but 
cliiefly studied parts for use in the 
detail of compositions ; and this I 
think to be a good practice for the 
laiulsca])c painter, which term I use 
here in coiitradistinetion to the pain- 
ter of views. There is so great a 
pleasure in as it were creating — in 
being the 7roi»;r7/s', the maker — that, to 
one acciislomed to and at all .'^killed 
in (‘omposiiig, it becomes an irksome 
task to make, a ‘‘view.” The con- 
tinued habit of view-painting must 
neciissarily check invention, and 
limit unworthily the painter’s aim. 
In revisiting Lyiiinouth, I changed 
niy purpose ; and this, not under the 
idea of making pictures of any of the 
sketches, but for the practice of not - 
ing how a picture, framed in from 
nature, as if it were a work of art, 
would be brought t(» its completion ; 
for sketching with such an object, 1 
cannot but think of as gieat impor- 
tance as the other method. We must 
learn from nature to make a whole, 
a.s well as the u.se of the parts sepa- 
rately. With this purpo.<e the 
sketcher will look out for subjects, 
not detail ; lie will be curious to sec 
how nature coinpo.se.s now, and when 
it is that .scenes are most agreeable — 
made .so by what combination of line.-i, 
by what agreement of colours, hy 
what proportions of light, ami grada- 
tioiLS of shadow' : for he w ill often find, 
when nature looks her best, that light 
and sha<le are employed a.*: .siiUstitutes 
for lines w'hich, in the actual and true 
drawing of them, would be unfortu- 
nate. How often is it that a scene 
.strikes the eye at once for its great 
beauty, that, when wc come to it again, 
seems entirely to have lo.^t its charni ! 
Now these spots should be visited 
again and again, till the cau.se.s be 
ascertained of the charm and of the 
deterioration; for here must lie the 
principles of art, nature assuming and 
putting off that which i.s ino.st agree- 
able to us, ihat in wdiicV our human 
sympathies are engaged. Sketchens 
often pass hastily these spots that are 
no longer beautiful; but they are 
%vro!ig, for they can learn best, by 
‘ accurate obsorvation of the changes 


presented to them. And they wdll 
thus learn to remedy deliciencies, 
and acquire a better ]K)W'or of seh‘cling 
scenes, by knowing wdiere. the deli- 
cicncies Ho ; the mind’s eye will not 
dwi'll upon them, or W'ill fiii them up, 
and the composition .show itself to 
them in a manner (piite otherwise than 
it would have appeared, had no ^\\q\\ 
]u-evious ohserviuions been made. 
4’liero an‘ sometimes good lim».s marred 
by bad clfeets, and bad Iiiu*s remedied 
by skilful maiiagcmeiifc of elfect.s — of 
light and .^iliadow. It must be a 
]>ractisetl eye that eaii properly ab- 
stract ami .separate Hues from etfeets, 
and olfcctstnun lines. We [day with 
colour, but our seri<»u.s biisiiie.ss is 
with light ami shade ; the real ]jietuvc 
is more freipicntly in blaek ami white, 
than those Avho addict themselves to 
colour will credit. 1 will here but 
ri'fer to some ]>a.'5sage.s in the early 
numbers <»f Tht> Skvtchvr. on the com- 
position of Hn(‘S, wherein I showi'd, 
and f belicva^ truly explaitied, the 
principle of compo>iti4»n upon which 
manyof tlie (»ld masters worked. And 
I particularly exempHlied the ]»riiici- 
ple in lln‘ pictures of (in.^par rt)Us<in, 
whom 'riiompson calls learned Toils- 
.MU, (unless he meant Nieolo, who, 
though in tdher res}>eets he may with 
equal ju'-ticc be called horned, i.^, in 
this art of the composition oflines. in 
no way to be com})ared wiili his 
brother-in-law.) I sliow'ed that tlnwe 
was one sim})le ride wliich he invari- 
a])ly adopted. We may JikewiM*. go 
to nature, and Hiid tin* rule there, 
when nature, as a comjiosiiion, h»tiKs 
her best. 

i think it will be found that any 
scene is most pleasing when its va- 
riety i.s in the smallest portion — that 
i.s, when the gr4*atest yiart of the pic- 
ture is made up of the most .simple 
and pervading lines, and the, intri- 
caeie.s, all variety, and alteTiiation.^, 
and interchanges of lines and parts, 
.shall be cofiliiual to a very small por- 
tion ; for thus a greatne.ss, a Inrge- 
nc.s.s, an importance, is pres<!rv<*d ami 
heightened, and at the. same time 
monotony is avohh‘d— though then? 
be much in it, the jiiece is not 
crowded, 'riiore is a print from a. 
picture hy Smith of (Jhiclie.ster, who, 
by the. bye, obtained the pii/o again. -t 
Uichard Wilson, which attracted my 
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ntt<Mitioii tlio olIu*r day at a pHnt- 
si‘llors window. It Avas meant, I 
j)resuTii<‘, as an imitation of (Maude, 

< Maude reduced to the then Knj^lish 
vul^'arity. If jnultiidicity of parts 
Mould make a picture, doubtless 
IJichard with lii.s simple, 

.s\veepin^^ free lines, could have no 
chance in competition nith such a 
].ai liter. Kvery niche was crowded 
- and ofjnally so— every niclic might 
have made, a picture, such as it was, 
but all the nidies made none, or a 
bad one. AVhy, llui variety Avas uni- 
versal; it should have been confined 
to the smaller space. The picture i.s 
objectionable in other points of view; 
but this ignorance of the very nature 
of eompositinii was fatal. Vet this 
work M'as evidently an imitation of 
( laudi , Avhose variety, however, of 
di.'taiiec, tlie modern imitator brought 
iiiio hi> very forognuiud. lie could 
iH'l see the siui]>liciiy of (Maiule. 
Nut that ( laude himself Mas a learned 
cunipi»>or ; his line.'^ are often incon- 
gruous, and tln*re Is not unfnvpicntly 
a poviM'ty of (le.sign, scarcely con- 
cealed l»y tlio magic of his colouring. 

i iind, ill looking over my 
sketches, that i liatl selected tho>e 
sianies M here the ])assag(*s of variety 
hiy in the distance, and, it being a 
narrow valley, they uecupied but a 
Minill space ; luit, tliuiigh small, it 
was mostly the ]»lace of interest — 
there was the more vlNid light or the 
d<‘e|»er shade, the change, the life of 
the picture, and the cml)elli^hod way 
of escape out of a defile, that from 
its closenes.s would have betai other- 
wise painful. In saying “ painful," T 
seem to ])oint to a defect in this 
Lyninoiiih ^ alley. Indeed, it will 
m>t suit those who do not love close 
-• onerY. That certainly is it.s charac- 
ter. Yet is it not so close, but that 
there is room fur lliis kiiul of variety. 
I think what I have said upon this 
])uint, of interest and variety lying in 
the smaller ]U)rtion of the c^livass — 
fur I here speak even of nature as a 
picture-— may be applicable generally 
to light. .1 hnagiue those scenes will 
be found most pleasing, where the 
light is by far the smallest portion, 
the half-tone by far the larg^'r, and 
tin*, dark but to sliow the power of 
both. T'ake, for instance, a garden 
.sceue— a broad walk, trees on each 


side— all is in broad light, but all i\ 
ill painful glare, monotony, and same- 
ness of endless detail, l.et a sliadow 
jMiss over it, a broad shadow’— or 
rather a half-tone of light, that shall 
only show’ the local colour subdiu-d — 
now% let a gleam pass acro.s> it, and 
just loucli here and there the h'alage, 
and .seem to escape behind it — how 
.small i.s the light, but it has ghen 
life to the picture. T cannot but 
think it a fault of our day that half- 
tone i.s neglccttal ; light is made a 
glare, and therefore tlic very object of 
light is lo-t. I believe it was the. 
aim at a niejv novelty that first intro- 
duced this false ])rincijilc. It Mas 
recommended to (Iiiido, but In; tailed 
in it : i>ietures so ]>aintcd by Jiim are 
far from being his lic-Jt. Uiibeiis 
•‘iTod ill it : but modern artist'^ have 
carried the false principle to the iit- 
iih>st limit : and, in doing >0, are 
liable to a ]»:\lpivble incongruity, 
an iinpo>.'ibility in nature, W'hich they 
])rofess to imitate. For it is the prn- 
lierly of liglit to take aAvay colour; 
yet in this school; the whitest light, 
and tin* mo^t vivid cr»Ioiirs, are in the 
same ]>iece. The old painters, aware, 
of this property of light, in their out- 
of-door scenes, avoid, not to say a 
M'hlte. but even a light sky — especially 
the Venetian — so that their great 
depth and power of colour M as ren- 
dered natural, by the depth of their 
skii‘s. Their bines Mere dark — in- 
tensely .so— but they m'civ sustained 
by the general c(»loiir. If it be said the 
haiian skies are notoriously ilie bluest, 
Mr Huskiii has, in contradiction, pro- 
nounced tJiem to bo white; but 1 be- 
lieve the fact is, that tlie great pain- 
ters considered colour, as a beauty in 
art, sui ciau ris^ and that there was no 
need of a slavish adherence, in this 
respect, to nature herself. Indeed, 
they ilelighted, even when aiming at 
the richo.st colouring, to subdue all 
glare, and to pn.*sei\ o rather a deep 
half-tone. 

1 believe tliey studied nature through 
coloured glasses; and wc learn from 
Mrs ^lerrilield that Gaspar Poussin 
used a black iffirror, wddeh had been 
beipieathed to him by Bamboccio. 
The works of some of the Flemish 
painters evidently show that they used 
such a mirror. 

Have I not, tlien, reached I-yn- 
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montli yet? I found it in full Icafiij^c*, 
and the little river an clear as amber, 
and like it in colour. It is always 
beautiful, and variable too — after rain 
it assumes more variety of colour, and 
of great richness. For nicKst part of 
the time of my visit, it was more shal- 
low than I had over s(*en it . J was 
pleased that it was so, though I heard 
many complaints on that score. To 
those who .sketch close t<» ilu* water, 
it is, in Faet, an advantage?; lor where 
the scenery is so conlined, it is a great 
tiling to be able to vo:u h the large 
stones in mid-stream, and thus many 
new views are obtained ; and wlieii 
vou an« pretty cIo.v.e t*) water, wlnttlier 
it be a fall, or still, there is really but 
very little tUlferonce wlietlier the river 
be full or not — the falls Mill retain 
»sntHcient bo<ly, and the still pools are 
sulHcicntly wide. 

There ai'C hut two parties who know 
anything of the ]iaiiu* r-^cenerv of 
Lyninouth — the skete!u‘rs and the 
angler.s. The coinnum road generally 
taken by tourists shows not half the 
beauty (»f the place. Ib’d Lynnnmili 
appear h>s beautiful r—<'erfaiiily not. 
I easily recognised rle* (■liox;!) sjmUs, 
and was surprised to iind wliat little 
change harl taki;n place. 1 knew' in- 
dividual trees pertectly, and, .^traii'je 
to say, they <IUI not ''ecm t<‘ have ac- 
quired grow'th. riien- wcM’e ap- 
]>arenily the .-ame Inanehes streteii- 
ing over the. .stream. 

In om? .spni where larire led of 
rock simot out in mid--tr\*am, down 
whose groovi!< the riv('r r(}-.lu*s pre- 
cipitously. ( I had, .sixlf'en y<*ars ago. 
.sketched the .sc**ne. ) there was gpnv- 
ing out ot iJie edge of the rock a young 
ash-tree .shoot — to niy surpri'^e. there 
it wa.'- 'itUI, or the old Ijad deeayed, 
and a .'iinilar had '-pi ling up. 1 here 
Ls .something re.uiarkable in ihi.s con- 
tinued identity. \car after year, as if 
the law of mutaliility had been -im- 
pended, Yet there wiu'e changes. 
J remember .sketching by a little tall 
of the river, where further progn— . 
tva-s .^taid by a large tmis.s of project- 
ing rock. 1 felt sun* there must be 
line subjects lM‘yond,'and in my at- 
tempt to re.'u li it frtun the <)ppo.site 
side by climbing, and holding by the 
boughs of a tree, one. liroke olf. ami 1 
hd) into the cauldron. 1 found now 
that the whole mass of tills ledge of 
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rock hail given way, and opened a 
pa.ssage, and one of no great diiliciilty. 
Here, as i snsiiecteil, were some very 
lino studies. Tlic place wdiere I dii^- 
scended is about half a mile, or less, 
IroinLyiimoutli, where the roail tnrn.s, 
near to a little bridge acro.ss a waitm*- 
course intercepting the road. 'I’lie 
vie\v (»f this little fall from above is 
singularly beautiful; and, boibg so 
much elevated, you ^ee the biul of the 
riwr continuous for a long dlstaiice, 
greatly varied. J know no ])lace 
where there are such line studies of 
this kind, though they are rarely 
taken, being onl\ j>arts lor composi- 
tion— the whole not making a view'. 

Wa.s Lynmonrh, then, to me ns it 
wa.‘5V — not quite. 'I’lie interval of yi'aiY 
had not. L trn.st, been lost. If there 
was little changv^ in the ]>lace, there 
was a change in the miinrs eye ami 
head of rlu* .•sketcher. 'I'hoiigh 1 re- 
c<»giiised nearly all llu* sjiols where I 
had j»kt‘trlicd, 1 found many n»‘W' — 
<ome that iniglir havi* escaissl m(\ 
because I had not taken the feeling 
with me, at leu.st not in the degree 
in w'liieli i now' po^s<*>sed it. hurimj 
a)} the years that liad intervened, I 
had sf*are» Iv ]>aintiul a .single viow. 
I <‘ould not but (»bserve that tin' new' 
s<‘**iics wen? tlio.-s<* more e<peei:iPv 
'Suggest b e, leadin.‘.f to the ideal. 

A frituid w lio wa-- part of tin* linn 
with me olneiwed that lie had tlenight 
-ome of my pieinres. whh'h hv‘ had 
^eibi. Composition'^ witlnmt tlie war- 
ranty of nature ; but he now saw that, 
natup? supplied me with what I 
wanted, and acknowledged that tin 
‘^ketches were correct. It was then 
I ob.M'rveil that the .sketrher may Iind 
almo-it «M‘ryw'hi‘re what lie ha.s learnt 
tv» look for. 'riic fact is, that it i.snot 
w liol and large scenery, tjor I he most 
beautiful, that be>t .suits the. ]»ainter, 
but th<*se parts which lie can com- 
bine. 1 lie real painter look.'« to nature 
for form and c.olonv, the elemeiit.s ot 
his artr'iijion the.se he must work; 
and they .seldom reach any great 
magnitude, or arc <lilliiscd over large 
.space. 

Why i.s ii, that generally what wo 
term beaulifnl .scenery was seldom tin? 
ground of the old painli*rsy 1’hev 
were not, gciieraiiy s]n?akiiig, painters 
of views: and why not V 'riiere the 
pictures were made for them. 'J'liey 
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nnd all the world bad tlic thing be- 
fore them to lovo and to admire — it 
was already done ; there was no room 
for their genius, which is a creative, 
not an imitative faculty. Tiic scene 
for every C3"e was not theirs. They 
found that, by their art, tlicy could 
take nature’s best feeling, even li*oin 
her fragments. It requires not an 
Alp to porti'ay grandeur. Fifty feet 
of rock, precipitous or Miperiinpeud- 
iug, will better r(*]n*os(?nt the greatness 
of (iangcr : for it is a more iinmt.*diate 
and solid mass to crush the intruder, 
anil the form may frown with a demon 
malice. The whole awe of darkness 
may be felt in a cavern of a few feet 
:<j»aco. Indecil, it may be almost said 
that largeness is not to be obtained 
on the canvass, by the largeness of 
whok cxtoji.’>'ive scenes in nature, but 
by till* cenlin lions lines of near 
iiiiisses : wlialever is actually largest 
ill nature — the forest and the moim- 
tain — in art may with advantage 
occupy the smallest space. For the 
best magnitude here. Is hi perspective, 
and in tliat aerial tniie which, as a 
M*il, hair < oucoiil.'^, and therdiy niaki*,* 
mysterloiH, and coinert-J into one 
a/iirc whole the }uirt5 which wouhl, 
oihcrwi-^^e <een. but break up the. 
great character. 'J'lie Arabian genii 
were gr(‘ate.^t wlnm dimly seen through 
suioki* and \fip(Uir. 

Art, indeed, dill'ers from nature in 
this, as regards the pleasiin* derivoil 
tliroiigli theeye, that l]aturealJo\^ y<in 
iiuniy mqierspecfive \icw.s at many iii- 
slaiii glances, and therefore .'surprises 
you, if I may so express it, nith a 
porspeeiivc iinpossihilily, ofwhicli tlie 
jndgmeni at the time is n<»t cognisant ; 
whereas art is lauimled 1 y a rule, 
ionks not all around, aiul comprehciuls 
by mind beyond the eye, but k con- 
strained to frame in the concept imi. 
It must, therefore, make to an- 
other ])ower - Mud this ]mw'or it linds 
In form, in light and >'ha(le, and co- 
lour, ail whieli are in greater fntcnsitv 
and force in tin* fragineiitarv jiarts 
than in lln^ whole and large scenes. 
It is a sti'p for (he young artist to be- 
lieve that art and nature are not and 
shouh'i not he tlie same — that they arc 
essentially dilU*reiit., and us*' their 
materials diiVereutly. have other rules 
of space am! largeue.ss. If an be 
more limited, its power is greater by 


being more condensed,- -and its im- 
pressions more certain, because more 
direct, and uot under tlie vague and 
changeable process of making an idea 
from many pe]’<pecti\ es. 

If there be irtitli hi these remarks, 
we may M*e why the old masters left 
untouched those scenes which arc the 
delight of touri.-sts. 'Jo e.ojiy the scene 
before them was to put their creative 
faculty in abeyance. It was only to 
Avork after a given ijattcrn—ami that 
])atteni inqierfccl — of a Avliole whh lj 
defied tlu' laws of optics. I here 
sjieak almost entirely of the Italian 
masters, botli the historical, and more 
.'strictly the landscape painters. The 
Flemish and Dutch schools had mo.stl}'^ 
another aim, and were iimre imita- 
ti\*i^ ; lienee* they are more ea.sily 
uudor.'tooil. i>iit felt Avith a far less 
pas<ioii. Jiiit even these, far from 
nmlersaluing the conventional aids of 
art, applii'd as much of them as the 
nature of tlu'ir subje' ts ^\ onkl ailmir. 

liut tilt* ''ket«*hcr mu>t nor I'Mii.siilcr 
him.-elf in his studies when iic is out 
Avith lijs portf(jlio. However he may 
select, he nni't he laithfnl. And this 
lideiity T huM* seen painters oj’ great 
skill often miAvisely contemn, beconu* 
tii(» conventional, b<*tli in their draw- 
ing ami C'»lum ing. It ivtpiires inucli 
practice of tin* eye. as an ell :vs that 
kiiuAN h*dge Avhich coll^litmes taste, 
To frame in a.s it wvw pi»*lures, Iroiu 
the large spare that tills the eye. 
>>'oihing is im)re useful than to cany 
ill the porlfnlid a light frame of .vtitf 
]uq)er or avuiuI, ami to hohl it up. so 
as iu'tiially to frame in pictures, and 
ihu- !»» cxperimeutalifro iiptm tlie 
de.sigii, and m‘c AAliat .•^llif^illgs of the 
frame make the be>t eli«»icc. !t is an 
as^i^tame evi*u lu the most practised 
in i*‘inipo>iiii.u. 

Lynmouth i< greatly improve.ii of 
late years in accommodaliou : many 
new lodging-houses are built, and 
there are .'-oine residents a\Im> have 
slioAAii great taste in laying out tiu-ir 
grounds, and in their building.^. 'J'lio 
little pier has been reiulcred })ic- 
liuvsque, by the erection of a small 
look-out houst^ after a model from 
llhodes. T'hero is not much liere at 
auY time that Avonhl deserve the 
name of shipping ; but a fcAV tishing 
boats, and such small craft compose 
well AAiih the little pier. The evoa- 
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iiigs are very fine, the sun .settinj^ 
over the Channel ; and the Welsh 
coast in the distance assimies, occa- 
sionally, a very bcantiful ultramarine 
bine, like a glaze over warm colour- 
ing. When the tide comes in, and 
the little vessels are afloat, these arc 
good subjects, the water being of a 
gray green, softening the reflections. 
1 began a sketch ^\1umi the boats wore 
aground; but the lido, coming in 
rapidly, soon so altered the position 
of the vessels that I did not proceed. 
When the tide receded, leaving the 
vessels aground, tiu'y were not in the 
same direeiiou in which I had sketched 
them ; and an artist who was present 
remarked, that the bciiuty of the 
scene as a composition was gone, and 
refeiTod to the sketch. 'J'liis led to 
.soinc(li.scussion,as to tl)eeau>e- Why 
sliould it be less good now, said he, 
tlian wliou you drew it V 1 believe I 
saw' the reason, and \uiiuted it out. 
There was a sloop, largi-r by much 
than all the rest, which w'cre iiulii’d, 
though having nia.^ts, but boats. The 
larger vessel wa.s the ]n'iiieipal ob- 
ject, even more fto than the building’; 
\ni the j)ior, to\>‘arJs which it Icaiicd ; 
and thi.s leaning wa-s important, for 
a union and certain connexion of 
pans was everything lioro, for it made 
one of many things. Accordingly, 
the smaller boats on each .side the 
larger vessel inclined their mast.; 
towards it ; so that this manifi'tt 
uniting, and the belonging of one to 
the other, was the ideasiiig idea, 
and invested the whole witJi a kiinl 
of life and sen.sitivene.'^s ; but in the 
alteration, after the receding id' the 
tide, this communication of the one 
with the other was g‘»nc, and, on the 
contrary, tliere was left an uncomfort- 
able feeling of disunion. 

This rea.soning was admitted, and 
w'e further discus.=ied the principle in- 
volved in the remarks, as apjdijrabJe 
*to all scenes and subjects. It is this 
corre.ipondence of part with part 
which animates the works of nature, 
invests them with an ideal sensitive- 
ness ; and througli this fond Ixilief of 
their life, our own Sensitiveness is 
awakened to a sympathy with them. 
Whatever Inanimate objects we in 
our fancy invest w'ith lift?, through 
our own sympathy, wx* clothe with a 
iiiiul of liuinauity ; and thus wc look 


on trees and rocks, and w'at(?r, as to a. 
degree our fellow creatures, in this 
great wild world. We love accord- 
ingly. Xifiil huniunnm a me afiftititn 
pula. 'Fhe very winds speak to ns 
as human voices, as do the tive.s in 
their whisperings or eoinj)liiining.s ; 
and the whalers arc ever repeating 
their histories and their romance.^ to 
our willing ears. As we walked wc 
tested tlic inineiple, and Averc belic\- 
ors ill its truth. “Mark,” said our 
friend, “that bank of fern — how' 
graceful, how' charming, is their luuid- 
iiig, their intereliange, their inabse.s 
and their hollow shades, tlieir Iittl<» 
home-deptlis, wherein they grow, 
and retire as their lionie-cliamber.'; : 
there is lliruughont tlie pl(‘asing idea 
of a family enjoying their quiet ex- 
i.-tenee, and all in one .«mall green 
world of their own.” He enj*>y.s 
nature ino^t won Idly, and mo.'^i iii- 
teiu-ely, who earries with him this 
sciiM* of naturr's lift*, and of a mu- 
tuality, a eo-jKirtnersliip with tlie 
bh ssiugr3 (►f existi‘nce Avilb Idm.self. 
Th<*re are some line roek.s at the l»ase 
of the precipitous elitfs of line form 
ami colour; 1 never went sulliciently 
near to sketch them, having no famy 
to be caught by the tide. 1 ha\e 
.seen sketches made aiiioiig^t them 
that prove them to atlord very good 
subjects. Many ago, w hile sit- 
ting under tlie.-o elitfs, 1 lieard a 
gj'oan ; 1 thouglil at the tiim*. it mii.-t 
have been a delusion, but on that 
evening a man had fallen ovi'r the 
dills. Jlis body w a.s, I think, found 
the next. day. It fell from C’onntes- 
bury Hill, the roail on which is 
certainly not .sulliciently protected. 
And this rciniiuLs me to .<pcak of 
an alarming occurrence on the road, 
about half a mile from i.ynraoulh. 
We were a .small party, and had 
taken .shelter from rain against the 
receding jiart of the rocks cut ft;r 
the widening the road. I and 
another were reeling a iiew.spajier. 
Looking up, w c suddenly saw a wo- 
man on horseback very near u.s. The 
animal started, and was friglileiied at 
the new'spaper. Our endeavour to 
conceal it made the matter worse ; Uio 
horse retreated from u.*;, and 1 think 
hi-s hind legs could not have. been 
many inches from the precipice. It 
was a trying moment ; one step more 
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haf.k woiilil li.'ivc been certain death to 
both the woman and the horse. We 
were truly happy when, by a little 
manaj^ement, we contrived to get 
them j)ast us. The road, too, is in 
these dangerous places very narrow ; 
\' 0 t. the people v(uiture to drive at a 
good pace, and without reins, their 
imcoulli and apparently uinnanage- 
able teams — ‘neither (iuite dray nor 
eart — foaiiessly. Tt is surprising that 
lU'cidents do not often occur, especi- 
ally as tluiro is some danger from the 
falling of massoa of stone from above ; 
and even such as the sheep remove 
with their feet may frighten horses, 
and precipitate all to sure dc.stniction. 
'riiore are great rents in huge mas^e3 
of rock, close to the mad, and some 
apparently are kept firm with but 
little earth, and seem to threaten a 
move. I liavc liad some blows on the 
back occasionally from small >toiies, 
cast down by itassing sheep, while F 
have been sketching down by the 
water; and once so large a one took 
the corner of my portfolio, that with 
my best speed I quitted tlie ]>lace. 

was some years ago ; but J have 
reccmtly seen not veiy small tra gin cuts 
fall very near m(». I would, there- 
fore, caution the skotdier to choose as 
safe a position as he can, wliicli he 
imiy generally liud under >ome pro- 
jection of rock. Some of the masses 
in the bed <tf the river arc of enormous 
size; and let me lien* nunark up**ii 
the line, bold character these ina^sos 
ill the river posse-^s — they an* veiy 
lim* in form, and the lu-auty and 
variety in their colouring are fpiiie 
wondrous. Some are very dark, en- 
tirely covered with brown, and M*ine 
with bright gt‘ldon moss. Ibil umsf 
of them when dry are gray — but one 
name will not describe that gray, 
varying as it does from the blue to the 
green and pink hues. I’lioy are com- 
monly in bold n'lief against the dark 
water — yet themselves show dark, 
edged by tin' white foam, where the 
Avater, sloping insinuatingly, falls and 
rushes by tliem. Hero ainl there, in 
some lieep-shaded, wild, lonely i)lace.«, 
they are of gigantic size, and look 
like huge Titans turned to stone, amid 
the fragments that had hurled them 
down. The sketclicr may ‘ ea-'^ily 
imagmc himself in the territory of 
magic. Shall [ confess that, in such 


places, T do not like to sketch alone? 
And why not V Why should there be 
a. something like a superstitions awe 
of the spot, the “ rdifjio hjci?’^ 
Doubtless it is because wc do feel 
contradicting Kiiowlcdgt*, in this con- 
sciousness of all nature in its own life 
and power. Kor can avc divest our- 
selves of a kind of natural poetry — a 
feeling that the rock«, the Avild trees, 
and the sc one where tliough unseen 
fjf rtitts hn:'r' all Icjok at us, and we 
fancy cuirsclA’cs but under sulferancc, 
and know' not how long our pro.scnce 
may be endured. It is surprising how 
a seiiMi of such presences possesses 
us wlien alone. I could often Jiaw 
fancied v(jici‘s, and mocking ones too, 
in the waters, and threats that thim- 
(h*red in the ear, and Avent oil' as if to 
b‘tch and bring whole cataracts down 
u])on me. In sJich places I do not 
like to he caught by the dusk of the 
OYenin«r, being quite alone. 

The fact is, mitun*. to a real lover 
and skcqchcr, at all times iioAvcrful. 
Seenc.s alVect him as tluy nllVct no 
«dhor. I liav(‘ often surprised people 
by the as.-erthm that I conhl not live 
ill the midst of line scenery; it is too 
powei-fnl, it unnerves one Avith an 
nnrelaxing watchfulness. The pre- 
.^•once i»f the mountain Avill not be 
shaken olV. It becomes a nightmare 
ni“>n the spirits, holds communion 
vith the AviUl winds and .stonns, and 
has frarfiil dealings 1 wmild not dream 
nfin the dark, howling, dismal nights. 
Xoiwheu the soinbrelight of a ntelan- 
cht)ly day just obscures the clouds thnr 
haA'C been gathering round it, nonld 
I in imagination draw the curtain to 
behold the nn'UirthJy drama. 

'I'here is somclhing terriiic in the 
soundi of unseen rushing Avater. AVhen 
all else, is still in the dark night, and 
\on arc uncertain of the path, and 
feel the daugov that a false footing 
may ]dimg(* yon into an aby.ss of 
Avators, tlyit >eom to cry nut and roar 
for a victim, have you not felt both 
I'i'WY and sliunie ? Heeeiitly 1 experi- 
enced this in l^ynmonth, having in 
the darkness lost my way. To the 
I>oet and the i^^iinter. here is a source 
of the sublime, riungo }T)ur pencil 
boldly inlo this eclipse, ami AA’ork 
into it a few lUm lights, formless and 
undelineil — the obscure Avill be of a 
g»\uid mystery. The night-darkness 
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tkai: settles over tine mountainous 
scenery "does not a'cniove tlie sense of 
its presence; as its lakes blacken, 
they bcQome fabulous, of unknown 
depths, below whicli may be infernal 
“ beige.” But I am wandering into 
strUnge regions iiow^ and far from 
Jby^moitth, whose scones, after all, 
.SU'enot of a very severe beauty, unless 
we will to make it so. It will Dilmi 
answer the deniand imagination makes 
upon it. Many are the scenes of a 
purely quiescent kind, still and calm, 
and of gentle repose, where tin? shal- 
low' river shows its amber bed, where- 
in the gleams rest ujmii the well-de- 
fined ledges beuentii, whoso gray 
shadows melt into golden tjuts; and 
beyond, in the deep<n* )»ool>, flu* gn^eii 
of the trees is reflected greener still, 
acrOsSs which here and then' is a gray 
streak, sliowdiig the river > silent on- 
ward movement : and further on, ■^otiu* 
dark .stones send their brown and 
purple hues, luirroreil and softcued 
down into the green, ju.-t dotted hert» 
and there with white. Then tin* treeo 
shoot out lovingly from the bank over- 
head, and reiuh and conminnieai'* 
pleasantly with those on the opposite 
,js!ide ; and here a bough Muids down 
and just I’orlraiN to touch the Mrear.i, 
Narcipsu-j-like, loving its oun image. 
T'he gray stones in the. foreground, 
half beneath the w -ner, are of a di li- 
cate hue, blue, intermingling with pan* 
greenish and lakoy tint': : (br tiieiv is 
nothing violent in all lhi> sc<*ie- of 
peaceful repose. \'ery many sju»ts nf 
this kind aie tliere Iha.l court llie 
skctcher. Lot iiiiii wind Ijis way f-wr 
iiias-es of .‘Stone, and n»ots of tree.-’, 
beyond tlie.so — the >cene how chang- 
ed! 'riic masses of stom- are liug<‘. 
blocking ft]), in varioir-^ ]»0''ition.s the 
ti*f;c'passage. of the river, W'hicli chaf- 
and foam.s bciwc'cn them, throwing 
ofl‘ its whiten(*''s into th«^ brow ti and 
: green water dejith.*,. One broad sha- 
dow i.s over ilie dark .stoini^^: and be- 
yond that risfi. the tO])s of other 
mns.scs, gray illiimin.itcil ; and beyond* 
thorn, a gleam or ttvo of falling water. 
WTldcr fire, the tree.-? that shoot out, 
from * ofeky fragrncutf^near, and hx-k 
their brancJie.s w ith tho.so (»n the other 
puhi ; while in the hollow .space be- 
neath their arching boles, di.stant and 
fttntaatrc stems cros.s the stream. 
jAppositc are huge massc.s, ledges 
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wdth prccipitOM.s and brown-mo.sscd 
sides; above which the high rocky 
bank scuds forth large treevs, their 
roofs tw'isting about the rocks and 
coming out again through the fissures, 
and met by green weed leafage. The 
trees arc darker than the dun-red 
ground, but edged with greenish light ; 
and above them the yellow siiiiliglit 
gleam.s through, and the dotted blue 
of .sky is just seen ; and, as avoiding 
tlio light, a huge branch, or limb 
rather, >hools down, edged with the 
light oil its upper surface, and dark 
underneath, and throw.'^ a scanty de- 
fined leafage acro.ss over the depth of 
the river. Hut this preeipitnus bank 
again tcmiinate.s toward-^ tin* ledges 
ill masses, roek.s that project and 
recede, partially Imniuoii.s with re- 
llccted light, and tln-n falling back 
into extreme brown and purple dark- 
ness, down into whicli the ivy falls 
clu'-tering and perpendicular, with in- 
innncrabh; briar-like .shoot- ami ten- 
drils. Here are severer -^indhw. 
'J'hcy are to be tbimd by cv<»s<lng the 
Lyn l\v the w'oodcn bridg**, not far 
from i^ynmoutli. and follow’ing the 
path through the wood som«! way, 
:uid .''Ccking tin- Ijcd of the ri\er by :i 
scajvciy-discornible «liccp-path, fill 
it be l<‘.sl at the t*dgc of a downwani 
way. uut Very dirlicult of dr-ccni. 
Within a very .filial! 'space, tlii-r*- .ire 
fine and very dilVcnnt subjeci'i. < »iui 
^of ‘-•larcr-ly Ic^'i uM-antleiir rlian the 
hi'^t de.?crilu.d, it it liad nut more 
l.H-anty blende- 1 witli it ; but il. 
mn-t bo -■'•c.n in th'* suid.^ eye — 
iln’bo.si lime will be abuiit !'* o'l-jock. 
Iicach ;i large .-^tonc that jut.- out from 
tin- ri\er's .side, climb it, Ciud look 
down tin* -.trcain. VT>u mn-( '^kclf h 
raphlly, for the charm w ill not la.st — it 
is nui^t lovely in ruluur, and the form.s 
are very bciuitifiil. Tin- opposite side 
of the river may be termed a moun- 
tain .«<ide, broken into hull ow'.s, in which 
rock and vegetation deepen iniuslinde. 
The lop is covered with trce.s, very 
"graceful, the sun edges their lops, and 
rays flow through them, touching wdili 
a white and silver light the ivied rock, 
wliich is here p(*ri)cndieular. H*»yon(l 
thi.s mountaiii-yide, which jut.s out, is 
another clothed cliff, torminnling at 
the batiO ill bold and bare rock: be- 
yond tlii.s, and high above, .shboting 
into the sky, arc piled rocks of a wild 
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and l>rokon diaractcr, gray, but dark 
against tlie distant mount aiii range, of 
an iiltraniarino liaze, over warm and 
;sligluly marked downward passages ; 
above is the Illumined and illuminat- 
ing sky. On the side of the river from 
vviiich this lovely view Is se‘cn, are 
large masses, baeked by trees, w'liich 
shoot across, but high overhead, so 
tliat in the sketch tlio leafage would 
drop as it were from the .-ky into the. 
inidillc of the picture. Tin; river itself 
is f|iuic accordant in eolonr, and in the 
forms and light and shade of the 
otono'i, iliat, though s(i large, are 
dwarfed hv the large ])rceii)itoii- r«)cks 
]H'rpeiidicn]ar above them. The course 
of th(i stn*ain is away from the vyo ol‘ 
the spectator — Is in parts darkly traii- 
spanml and dee])— here ami thei*(* 
fliowii'g the w’hite foam, and in other 
parts it.s ambeT and reddish bed. 

A little lurther )>ack from this point 
of vir'W is another of the same scone : 

I am doubtful which would make the 
picture. On the very same stone 
from whieli f sketched the scene de- 
scribed, turning wiili inv b,n k to tlic 
opposite side of the river, 1 w a? tnuch 
-trudv with ihe line form> and .-olemii 
light and shade of a rock, that w’as 
caveruou'^ly hollow’ at iU base, am! 
very m*ar tlic stream. Abuve it, and 
declining into llio iiiiddlc i-f th^' ]»ic- 
t!!iv, the «nnlit b(*les (U' co]>picc-tives, 
ridiig among the light -green leafage, 
made the only po’^ilivc .■'Unliglii of 
tlic picture: w'!iate\er else oJ' light 
there was, w'as sliadc InmiiioU'!. 'Hiis 
rock was united witli another across 
;he picture, that llius made a centre 
and opening for the coppice, dottcMl 
with tin* blue sky: but all that side of 
the )»Ic;iP'c was in veiy* dark .riiadow, 
bebig rock i*erpendirular, thn ngh the. 
J.eptli of which light and boldly formed 
lives r<».s(‘ lo the top of the picture, ami 
iiirow dowm lealage into Ihe deeji 
■shade. Tlie colouring of the cavernous 
hollow wje- remarkable: it was dark, 
Vi't blending gray, and pink, and green, 
'riic scene was of an ideal character; 
and X doubt if the sketch, tliough 
taken with a.s much truth a.s I could 
reach, would be thought to be I’rom 
nature The same rocky mass, taken 
in another direction, supplies a very 
dilVerent but perhaps cipiuHy good 
subj(‘ci for the pencil. I say these 
sketches are of an ideal kind. It maybe 


asked — ^Are they not true? — are they 
not in nature? They are; but still for 
a better use than the pleasure Df the 
imitation a mere sketch offers. These 
are the kiiifls of scenes for the painter’s 
invention, into wdiich he is to throw 
his mind, and to dip his pencil freely 
into tlie gloom of his palette, andcono- 
ceniratc depths, and even change the 
ftn*m<, and even to omit much of the 
decorative detail, and make severity 
^fwerer. He w’onld give the little trees 
a wilder life, a more visible power, as 
if for lack of iiihabilaiit they only were 
sentient of lh^^ scene. Tf a figure be 
introduced, they w'oiild be kept down, 
but .-hoot tlieir "branches tow’ards him, 
i'oi* then* would l)e an agreement, a 
sentiemt sympathy. Jhit what figure? 
It i*! not peaceful enough for a hermit ; 
too -olcmii for the bandit, such as 
Salvator would love to introduce; an 
early saini, ppihap.s a St .lerome — no 
unapt ]»liico fnr him and his lion: and 
S‘.»mchow’ ii mn-t be contrived to have 
the w'ater pcrliaps entering even into 
tiie rotival, and reflecting the aged, 
tlu‘ ljuary bearded saint. Is not then 
the .snlijict ith-aJ, and the sketch only 
.‘'Ugge'<ti\e V And here let me remark, 
with regard to that favourite wwd 
tiiii-li, '’ — an elaborah* finish of aU 
ilu‘ detail, «*iiher of ol)iccts or colour- 
ing. wuuld ruin tiie -ketch ; it w'oukl 
lo<o its <ugge-live character, which is 
ii.s value. T have hero de.scvibed, 1 
know' iiow inadeqnaiel}-. several very 
striking -cones : yet are they scarcely 
•1 -ti-ne'- tliro\v apart. I meiiiion them 
cxcln.-ively on tliat accouiir. for. where 
tliere is -o much, it must be tlie more 
worth the while of the ■^ketcher te- 
la ke .‘?oine pains to find out the spot. 

>Vliat di> wc mean by the *■ ideal*’ 
of lani1seap«‘? The '"naturalists' 
ask the question in a tone of somef^hat 
more than dintbt. The sketcher is apt 
t-* be eaught in the snare of nature's 
many boaulies. and, growing euamoiu'- 
rd (»f them in detail, to lose the higher 
senst> ill his ]nMClical imitation. This 
is a danger Iio mn.st avoid, by study, 
by rollectioii, bypoclry. if the ‘"ideal” 
be in himself, he wHl find it in nature. 
If !u? .^eos in n^untains, W’oods, and 
fields but materials for tlie use of man, 
and w hat the toil of man has made 
them, he may be a good workman 
in his Imitaticni, but he will be a poor 
designer. TJic “ideal” grow'sout.of 
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a vcvcrcncc,- wliich he can scarcely 
feel. If the earth be nothing to him 
but fgr the plough, and tlie rivers for 
the mill, and its only people arc the 
present people— doomed to toil, bear- 
ing about them parochial cares, and 
tasteless necessity, ignorant and re- 
gardless of the history of the earth 
they (read — he may boast of his love 
of nature ; but his love is, in fact, the 
love of his technical skill, of his imi- 
tation. lie thinks more of the how 
to re])rcscnt, than wJiat the scene may 
represent. The ideal ranges beyond 
the present a' 5 j)ect, and In* who has a 
belief in it will rovoreiiec this ancient 
earth, the cradle wherein he and all 
living things took form from their 
creation, lie will see vi.^ions of the 
past, and dream dreams »)f it^i future 
aspects and destiny ; and will learn, in 
his meditations, to recall the people of 
old, and imprint its soil with imagi- 
nary footsteps. The painter is no true 
artist if he feel not the gn‘atness of 
nature’s immortality— at least, that as 
it rose from the creation so will it be, 
throwing forth its bounty, ami beam- 
ing with the saimj vig<n*ons beauty, 
till it shall pa.>s away as a scroll. 'Hie 
palntcr-i)oet must be of a loving super- 
stition, must acknowledge powers 
al'ovvihisGwii — In-iiigs greater heLw eeii 
him and the heavens. They may b'^ 
invisible a> angels, y<*t Iea\e '•oine un- 
derstanding of tln ir jnesence. 'rin y 
will voice the woo l' and tin* wimN. 
and tell every wliere tliat all of natnn* 
Ls life. Arc there nut noble elements 
here for the Jaudsea|)e jiainter, and 
ran noitliev history nor .-npply 

him Avirh better figure- than toil wairn 
labourers, <lri»vers taking their eatlle 
or sheep to llic butchers, and p ni]M*r-i 
walking to the ]joorhou,c? J like in)t 
t ln> “ nil tu rail -it’s’' poverty of thought. 
If the art be not tw in M.-hTwitlipta try. 
hcv efjann is only for the. ey(». Noihiug 
groat ever came from -iicli hand<. 

.\tiil <k*ep«'] iuith- iijt'-ii'r.r !iif — 
l'*fa '('dljitur"'* rl’-'fl jiCMi ; 

Whit rifihh-r tl)i,*nu* iniiJif jut riMjiiio* 

Th.oi t’"'!- ^»ii p.irPi, aij'l i;o<llik<' m'-i ' 
V»*a, «;«•!;;. witti 
(Or -Mfli, ;it thr fnrul In'Mi'i ; 

t”fTi I i Jell •‘i fhiti'^'i. i*r *'*ufh unil r.ir 

Thi'i •o'jil, t!ii- .•li'JII, ih-' : 

! : I ji ; ' 1 ii ••'(■il llji- thi'.vf r 

WUh nmii' tli-.n ijn ri*ly isi'iihuw leir^ ; 
OlfUt .1(1. t- |j!>nTlt «‘Jlt ilovvu Hji* .ihuwtT, 

Or fre^ liOM*''! e;irth v/itli lie;4lrnij; 

Kknvon's /V'///.v, 
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ITow do such thoughts enhance all 
nature’s beauties I The sketcher’s 
real work is to see, to feel them all, 
and to fit them to the mind’s ])oetie. 
thoughts. 

I seem to be forgetting that tlitj 
reader and myself are nil this while af 
the water’s edge, and inuier dei‘ji- 
browM rocks; that sunshine has li*!! 
us, and it is time to climb to the 
path that leads towawd Lynmouth. 
For .such an hour we are on Iho wrimg 
side of the .stream. Now the w ood.^ 
are mapped, and edged only by the .sun 
hast(*ningdow'nwar(i. Vet after aw hile 
we. shall not regret that we are iii this 
]»alh. Kscai^ing the closer and shad'**! 
wood, we shall i*each a more of>i,‘’i 
space, and see tin* flooil of evening’s 
sunlight pouring in. Here it is ; my 
skctcii w'as ])Oor indeed, for tlu‘re w.i> 
neither time nor nicans to do anything 
like justice to the scene. Here a 
narrow', winding rocky path, a little 
above the liNOr, from wdiose snperiin- 
pending bank, trees that now look 
}arg(? .^hoot acros.s the landscape, and. 
a bold stein or two rise> up boldly to 
meet them ; the river .‘-tretches lo 
some «li.stajn*«‘, wooded on this .'^idc* to 
the edge, and w’ooded hills in front, 
and in perspedivo. The di.-tan! hills 
are nio-jt lovi ly in colour, pearly and 
w’arm gray; the. riser, the bla/.iiiL** 
sky reflected, yet .slmwing Xnwv ri( !i 
tin*, tone, by a f w yellow i>]i-gray 
lighter streaks tli;jt mark its ino\i-< 
nu*nt. "I’iir fragments (if rock in tie? 
river are of a pinki-h-jjray, and, 
though not dark, yet strongly marke l 
aLMin-t tin* gohh*n -treain, — the whole 
seene gn*at in il.s sjinplicily of eilVi t 
.ind dt*.'‘ign. In bro.nl day tin* ^ en.* 
would br }>a.-.-ed uniioticid; it Would 
want tlmt .simplicily winch i- i! 
charm, ami be a K*oin* of detail : bn! 
in»w* tin* rnn*s .in* the sjinph'st. ami, 
Ijappily, where tin? river really Inrji ■. 
it.s \ie\v is lo-t in the rctleclloii of tin* 
shud(*d w(mm 1 . And here, in tld'. 
.snialle.sl portion of tin* j»ieiiiri*, tin* 
hills on ea( li .<ide seem to meei ami 
fold, giving tin* variety in the smalh*. i 
.space, npf»n whieh I ha\ e made n*- 
mark.s in this paper. This beaut ifid 
pieture of nature I vi^it(*d .s(‘veral 
evenings, uiid it lilthMaried. Ihit the 
cluirin 1.1 ds not long -the sun sets, or 
i.s bi*iund tin* wooded hill, before its 
actual .melting, yet loaves it.? ling<* of 
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lake blushing above the gold in the 
sky — the life of the scene has bided, 
and it is still and solemn. J cannot 
better describe the impression it left, 
than by a <jiiotatiou from an old play, 
in which the lover secs his mistress, 
w'ho Juid swooned, or was in a death- 
like sleep : — 

** .\NTO.VIO. 

At iliv first X ilid Ixilievc lior «lc;u1 
Yet in that bhite so awful she 
That I ii|ii»r(nfhc<l her with as iiiiioh rc.*>iH;ct 
As if the hail aiiiniatef] still 

That hoily which, th(jii'.Ui dead, scarce mortal 
seemed. 

Ihit as the sun from our liorixoii 
Hi.s heaiiis di> leavo a tincture on the skie**, 
Wliich shows it was not lout; since he wiUulrcw ; 
Sf> ill luT lovely face there still appeared 
f?<»iiie scattered streaks of those vermilion iK^ams 
Which ii-.ed t* irr.idinte that hri;^lit tirnuiiuent. 
rhii.idiilT tind that distressed ininiclc, 

Aide to wiiiiiid ii heart, iis if alive — 

Incapahle to cure it, as if dead.’* 

Thus is there sympathy between our 
hearts and nature — a Sympathy, the 
secret ol* taste, which, above alb the 
sketchcr should cultivate a.s the 
.‘Source, of his pleasure, and (may it 
not be added V) of his iniproveineut. 

T will not ]>rocecd further with 
tleseription of scenes ; liynmouth will 
be long rcineinbcred. .1 scarcely know 
a better .spot for the study of close 
.scenery. On reviewing iny former 
inij)roS''h>ns with the present, I sliould 
not .^ay that J.yiiinoutli lias lost, but 
I have certainly gained some know- 


ledge, and, I think, improved my 
sympathies with nature ; and if I have 
not enjoyed so enthusiastically as I 
did sixteen years ago, I have enlarged 
my sight and extended my power. I 
am practically a better sketchcr. The 
hand and the eye work together; the 
improvement of one advances the 
other. 

I know* no better method of sketch- 
ing than the mixture of transparent 
and semi-opaque colouring. It best 
represents the variety and the power 
of nature; and as it more nearly 
resembles in its w'orkiug the practice 
of oil-painting, so is it the more 
likely to improve the painter. I 
have remarked that, even in depth of 
colour, the semi-opaque is very much 
more powerful than the transparent, 
liowever rich; for the one has, be- 
side.s its more varied colour, the 
solidity of nature ; whereas the most 
tran.sparciit has ever an unsubstantial 
look — you see through to the paper or 
tlic canvass. Semi-opaque, (or de- 
grees of opacity, till it borders on the 
transparent.) as it hides the material, 
and throws into every part the charm 
of atmos])Jiere, so it will ever bestow 
upon the sketch the gift of truth. 

I did not begin this paper on Lyn- 
inouth Kevisited with any intention 
of enlering niiou the technicalities of 
art ; so 1 will refi'ain from any 
further remark-s tending that w'ay, 
which leads to far too wide a lield for 
present discus.'^ion. 


2 p 
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'Wh(U liQS Ji^co^ai(>9ii&ing Gehnamj attained? 
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>^HAT HA19 *BVOLV«OXWING GEKMANY ATTAIMED? 


' It is uow rather more than a year 
since' wn adkedf\ “ What would revo- 
lutionisttig (^rmony be at?'* A full 
year has passed over the dreamy, 
theorising, restless, and excited head 
.pf^^niiwiy, then confused .and stag- 
le^niig, like a giant druiikeu with 
near wine,” but loudly vaunting that 
its strong dose of revolution bad 
/s^engthencd.and not fuddleil it, and 
about to work out of its 
iroub^d brains a wondrous system of 
German Unity, which was to bring it 
Tadnite and permanent happiness ; and 
poiv we. would once more ask, IV'iiat 
h the result of the attempted applica- 
tmn of German revolutiuiiifting theory 
to. practice?' In fact, wliat has revo- 
.'biwoniglng Germany attained? Onr 
ifiu’at question wc asked without being 
able to^resolve an answer. The prt>- 
was stated: an attempt was 
,to arrive, at something like a 
sqlnti^i out of the distracting hurly- 
burly fjf^snpposed puqioses and so- 
. called inteiitions ; but, after cvcm y 
cflbrt, to make out our sum” in any 
reasonable manner, we w'crc oiJiged 
^0 give It iip.9 as a task imposi^ible to 
1 [iiiy political mathematician, not of 
German mould ; to declare any doli- 
nlte solution for thepresont hopeless, — 
ami to end. our amount of caicnlation 
hy.arrinng only iua cetr/r rkitv-i: at 
the statement hf iho problem w ilh 
w'hicli wc started, and asking, at> dc- 
Sparingly as a tired schoolboy with 
a "seciriiugJy impracticable c^jn;itli»ii 
before him, What, indeed, trunUl 
revolutionising Germany be at ? " Arc 
we any further advanc'd uow*V Wo 
will not attempt the diflicuU bum 
again, jipr wo might find oiiivelvc.s 
Tjbligou to av«>w ourj^elvc.^ as iniieli 
deficient in the study of fierimin poll- 
tic<|l mathematics as before. Hut wc 
may at least try to undertake a mcri- 
. sum r>f addition, endeavour to < ast U]) 
the atnoutfih of figures the Gormans 
thein^l^o hiive laid . before u.>, ami 
well aswvc 0341, what, 
•fift^r If year's brfrd— and'how Inml! — 
Avbrl;,' revolutionising Germany has 
attained. The species of sum-total, 
a.s (]{ir .ae the addition can yet go, to 
whidi'ii^ may arrive, may bo still a 


very confused and unsatisfactory one ; 
but in asking, W'liat has revoUitiou- 
ising Xlermariy attained V ” wc will not 
t4ake it entirely to our own oharge, if 
the answer attempted to ho nuule is 
thu.s confused and unsatisfactory. 
(Tcrnian political sums are all too 
imzzliugfof EnglWi heads. 

Last year Germany Wiis, as yet, 
very young in its rcyoliUion.'iry care»‘r. 
It galloped over the eonntiy like an 
unbroken colt, or rather like a mad 
bull, “ruumng a-iuuck” it scarcely 
know', and seemingly little cared, \\i 
what, provided that it ti-amplcd ^c- 
iioatli its hoofs all that .stood, and, witli 
proper culture, might have llmirislud 
and borne fruit. It tried to iiiiitaic 
the frantic caperings of its fellow- 
revolntiimiser in llio next pntldock. 
just over the Khine; but it imitated 
this model in so clumsy a rasliion, th.'it 
it might have been \ory aptly com- 
pai*cd to the ass in ilic fable, had n(»i 
tiie deinomjtrations it sought to niiii;** 
been flestructive kicks, and not mi-;- 
taken caresses; and the model it 
sought to copy resembled the blood- 
hound rather than the lap-dog. it 
kicked 4»ut to the right and to the l«*it, 
and, with its kick.^, iidlicied sever, >1 
stunning blows, fiom w iiich the other 
staiei?, upon wliose h*•ad^ ihokickc fell, 
fonntl .-oine. dithcuUy in rceoveriujL". 
Kven tliC niaddist of rl'.o driveis wlio 
.'=pmTe«l it *»n, bow(‘voi\ fouml it incos- 
saiy U/ prcjii’nt ^'onu' gual, at whirh it 
was eventually to arriv«‘ in its oi.ul 
farcer — th.at gual was called 
inan I’nity” in one great powerful 
luiitcd t Germany. Whore ihisvisinu- 
ary goal existed, or how it was to b<' 
ntlained — by what path, or in A\lial. 
direeiitiu. none .-eemed lo kiaxw : but 
the. cry was, “ Gn, 4)n. tml” That it 
should niis.s this goal, thus vidouary 
and indistinct, and plunge on past it, 
through tlio «birkne=4S nf anarchy, to 
atiolhcr winning-post, just as iinlis- 
tinct aud vi'-ionary, called a univer- 
sal republic,” was a? 'matter of little 
consideration, orwiCff even one of hope, 
to those of its principal«N!rivers w ho 
whipped, and spurred, an<l Inwdt d it, 
with deafeiilbg and di.«<tnie.tiiig cric.s, 
Uko tlio' Koman driveis of the uii- 
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ridden horses in the Corso races. A 
breakor-in was attempted, liowever, 
to be placed, and not, at first, pre- 
cisely by those who most wished to 
(beck it, upon the l)ack of the tearing 
east, in order to moderate its paces, 
and canter it as gently as fbiglit be, 
onwards to the denied goal — ^Avhich 
still, however, lay only in a most misty 
distance, to which none seeiued to 
know the I’oad. In tliis rider, called 
a central Frankfort parliament, men 
began to place them hopes ; they 
trusted coulidently that it might ride 
the animal to its ilestination, altJiongh 
tlioy knew not Mhere that lay. The 
revolution, then, was decked out ^^iLh 
colours of rod, and black, and gold — 
tlie colours of an old German empire, 
and of a ikjw derived German unity — 
and the rider mounted into the sad<lle. 
How tlie rider endeavoured to show 
the animal's paces — how lie strove to 
guide hiiu forwards — how sometimes 
he seemed, indeed, to be proceeding 
along a path, luicevtara, it is true, but 
a]»paivntl 3 ' leading somnvherv — how 
often ho stuiubled—liow often, in hi* 
iiie>Ji)erieiicb, lie slipped in bis saddle 
— how, at last, he slijjpCil and fell from 
it aKogolher, iii vain endeavouring, 
maimofl, mutilated, bruised, and half 
stunned, to spring into the saddle 
again, are matters of newspaper liis- 
lorv that need no detail here. It 
.lUliice^; to say, that the rider \v;rs uu- 
hor'!ed~tliat the animal ga^ e a last 
de^perale plunge, kick 'mg and wound- 
ing the only otic of the states around 
that strove to tlic last to caress and 
soothe it willi gentle treatment — that 
it now stands perspiring, shaking, 

; tuiveriug - in every limb — snorting 
in vain struggle, and champing the 
bit of the bridle which Prussian mili- 
tary force has thrown upon it. To 
what, then, lias Geniiany attained in 
its revolutionising career? It has, 
;it all events, not readied that ima- 
ginary goal to which men strove to 
ride it without direction -post. The 
goal is as fur -olT as ovei', perhaps 
farther oil than before, as may be 
rdiown. It remains just as vague, and 
visionary, and misty. Not one step 
seems to have been taken tow'ards it. 
lias no farther step whatever bc'cn 
taken, then, after ail this mad rushing 
liithcr and thither ? And if any,, fiow, 
and whither? We shall endeavour to 


sec,* as far as we are able* Our readers 
raiiflt, then, judge whether it bo for- 
wards or backwards, -or whether, in 
fact, it be any step at all. < 

The Frankfort parliament has fall^ 
from Its scat. Last y’ear, when we 
gave a sketch of its sittings in that 
Lutheran church of St l^aul in Frank- 
fort— now bearing a stamp which 
its saber-minded architect probably 
never dreamt of, as a historical build- 
ing— it w'as young, still in hopes; 
and amidst its inexperience, its va- 
pouring declamation npon impractic- 
able theories, its noise and confusion, its 
clamorous radicalism, and its intmal 
Ireachers', thatsought every pretext for 
exciting to anarcliy and insumetionj; it • 
put forward men of note and ability^ 
who, however lacking in practical ex- 
perience, gave evidence ofnoblebearts, 
if not sound heads, and good intentions, - 
if not governmental power. It con^^ 
tained, amidst mnch bad, myiny.ele- ' 
ments of good ; and, if it haa no othlk 
iidvanta^^eous result, it has prov^ a 
school of experience, tact; andreadoh — 
as far at least as Germans, in the pre- 
condition of their political educa- 
tion, have Ixrcn able to profit by itS' 
les*ons and its teaching. De mertuu 
nil imi honttm as far as possible ! , It 
is defunct. AVhat its own inability^* 
want of judgment, internal disorgani- 
sation, and “ vaulting ambition, that, 
o’crlcaps its soil,” commenced, was 
completed by the refusal of the prin- 
cipal northern (Jorraan states to ac- 
knowledge its ill-digestedconstitutiou. 
It sickened upon over-feeding of con- 
ceit , excess of supposed ant honty, and a 
naturally weak constitution, combmed 
with organic defects, weakened still 
more by a perpetual and distracting 
fever ; it was killed outright by what 
the liberals, as well as the democrats, 
of Germany choose to call* the ill 
faith and treachery of Prussia iu de- 
clining to accept its offers, and ulti- 
mately refusing to listen to ifs die* 
tales. Its dying convulsions wore 
frightful. It ned to Stutgardt, in the 
lioj^es that cluuigc of air might say^ it 
in its last extremity: and thero it- 
bi^eathcd its Idht. Its very ho^^e is. a 
wreck ; its furniture has been sol|^to 
pay the expenses of its burial;* its* 
lucubrations, and its mighty acts, in 
which it once fondly hoped to ^^avo 
swayed all Germany, if not 
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have been dispersed, in their recorded 
form, among cheesemongers and green- 
grocers ns waste-paper, at so much the 
pound. Its honse-— the silent, sad, and 
denuded church of St Paul— looks now 
like its only mausoleum ; and on its 
walls remains alive the allegorical pic- 
ture of that great German empii*e, 
which it deemed it had but to will to 
found — the grim, dark, shaded face of 
which grows grimmer and darker still, 
day by day ; whilst the sun that rises 
behind it, without illuminating Its 
form, daily receives its thicker and 
thicker cloud of dust to obscure its 
painted rays. Of a sooth, the allegory 
is complete. It is dead, and resolved 
to ashes. Its better and brighter ele- 
ments have given up their last breath, 
as, in their meeting at Gotfia, they 
made a last eObrt to discuss tlie ac- 
ceptance of the constitution which 
Prussia offered in lieu of their own, 
and strove, although only still w'car- 
iug a most ghostly semblance of life, 
to propose to themselves the best ulti- 
mate means of securing that deside- 
ratum, which they still seem to con- 
sider as the panacea for all evils— the 
great and powerful “ United Ger- 
many'^ of their theoretical dreams. 
Tljis la^jt breath was not without its 
noble aspirations. Its less pure, more 
self-scekiug, and darker elements have 
striven, by wild and no longer (even 
ill appearance) legal mean.-, to galva- 
nise themselves into a faNe existence ; « 
their last struggles were such hideous 
and distracted contortions as arc usu- 
ally produced by such galvanic appli- 
cations ; and now the German |)apcrs 
daily record the arrest of various 
members of the so-called “ Hump 
Parliament,” (so nicknamed by tin*- 
application or rather misapplication of 
an English iiistorical term,) which re- 
ceived its final extinguishing blow at 
Stut^ardt, mixed up, in these days of 
impnsonment, as the consef|ucncc of 
mistaken liberty, along with insur- 
gents and rebels engaged in the lalci 
disastrous scenes acted in the (tucliy 
of 13adon. Such was to be th ir fate. 
But, bo it for good or for evil, the 
Frankfort parliament Ims died, as was 
prophesied, ancl not without convul- 
.sions : Us piiri)oses have proved null ; 
its hopes have been dispersed to tlie 
winds ; its very traces have been 
s\v(^)t away; its memory is all but a 


bitter mockery. Tims far, then, we 
may indeed shake our heads destiair- 
ingly as wc ask — “ AVIiat has 
revolutionising Germany as yet at- 
tainedV” 

What has it attained? Let us go 
on. Ill tlie first place, wdiat remains 
of the gigantic cloud, which men 
attempted to catch, embody, and 
model into a palpable form, although 
with liauds inexperienced, and with 
as little of the creative and vivifying 
health really within its po\ver, as 
Frankenstein, when he soiiglit U) 
remould the crumbling elements he 
possessed into a human form, and 
produced a monster. What remains 
of the gri.*at united German empire 
of men’s dreams? Nothing but a 
phantom of a central power, grasping 
the powerless sceptre of a ghostly 
cmpin‘: surrounded by ministers 
whose dictates men despise and dis- 
regard, in veritable exerci'*e of their 
functions, as ghostly us itself. I'lu- 
position of tlie Imperial adminis- 
tration lias become a bywonl and ii 
scoff; ami it is laimaitable to see ;i 
prince, whose* good intentions ne\er 
have been doubte*!, and whose popu- 
lar pyinpatliics have been so often 
shown, standing thus, in a situation 
which borders upon the ridiculous — 
an almost disregarded and now use- 
less puppet— a empiTor w itlioui 

even the shadow of an empire; and 
yet condemnc'd t*» ]ilay at empire- 
administrating- -as chihlreii play at 
kings and ruieeiis — none heeding their 
innocent and bootless game. 1T(»W' 
for the edicts of the defunct Frank- 
fort parliament, and tlie decrees of 
the government of tiic Imperial Virar- 
age— ])araly.sed in all real strength, if 
not utterly defunct now — are licld 
a public mockery, is very pitfiily evi- 
ilenced to the least o])en eyes of any 
traveller the balhi of (lerman}’, 
at most of which the gambling tables 
— supposed to be supprosse<l, ami 
declared to be illegal by the. shadi* of 
tlie. central pow*cr,”— openly pursue 
their maiio.-uvres, and earn tlicir gains 
as of yore ; or, at mo^t, fix upon tlio 
door.s of tlieir hells a ticket, written 
‘‘.svf/o/M- to give them the, 

faint appearance of private establish- 
ments, and thus a(\opt n my flimsy 
pretext, and «*fl‘ect a most barefaad 
ova.^'ion of a hitherto if'Clc^s law. 
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('roupivrs and gamblers sit squatting, 
most* disrespcctfiiUy, at almost every 
])athiiig-place, upon the Imperial edict 
— as the toads and frogs squatted 
upon King Log — treating him as a 
jest, and cov(iring him with their 
filtiiy slime, liy what authority — of 
tlic same Imperial Vicar also — the 
whole country around Frankfort is 
overrun witli Frussian sohliei’s, it 
would be difficult to show. TJiat the 
so-eallc(l free city itself should be 
occupied by a jt)int garrison of Prus- 
sian and Austrian troops for its 
protection, may be looked as 
ii legal measure, adopted and aiitho- 
rise(l by a new j>arliament, and a 
central power, such as it is, as by 
the old Diet. Ihit wIumi we see 
in every village round about — in 
every house, in almost every hovel 
— those hosts of Prussiair spiked 
helmets gleaming in the sun — those 
ib'ussiaii bayonets ])lanted before 
every door — those Prussian uniforms, 
>tiul<liiig, with variegated colour, 
every green rural scene; when we 
never cease to hear upon tlie breeze — 
wherever we may wander h\ the 
cotmtry — the clang of Prussian mili- 
tary bands, and the tramp of Prussian 
iiifautry; when we find the faces of 
ibaissian military at every window, 
and ob'^erve l*russian soldiers mixing 
in evtny action of the common every- 
day life of the country ; and then 
turn to ask how it comes that I’rus- 
siaii soldiers swarm thu»ughunt a 
part of the land in no way belonging 
to Prussia, wo are able to rec(*ive no 
more reasonable answer than that 
they are there because they are 
there.'’ — an eNplanatioii which has a 
more significant meaning in it than 
the apparently senseless words seem 
to expri‘ss. “ Vliey are there because 
they arethere*' — that is tosay, without 
any ree,ognised authority from anyeeii- 
tral (ierinau pow er. ‘* They are there 
because they are there,’* — because 
Prussia has sent them. Where, then, 
is the central power? — w’hat is its 
force? wiiat its autliority? ^Yhat its 
sense ? If, then, all that still remains, 
in living form, of that great united 
/ Jermany of men’s dreams, is but the 
‘•shadow’ of a shade,” in )>ower — a 
power disregarded— even more, de- 
.■<piscd and ridiculed— what has revo- 
Jutiunising Germany attained in its 


chase after the phantom of its 
hopes? 

If ill this respect it has attained 
nothing which it can show, after 
more than a year’s revolution, for the 
avowed *or pretended purpose of ob- 
taining some result to tliis very end, 
it cannot be said, however, that no- 
thing remains to Germany of its 
dream of unity. Spite of sad expe- 
rience — spite of the uselessness of 
every effort — spite of sacrifices made 
and sorrows suffered — Germany still 
pursues its phantom with as much 
ardour as before. Like tlie prince in 
the fairy-tale, who, panting, breath- 
less, half-dead with exhaustion and 
fatigue, still hunted witliout rest for 
the iniaginaiy’ original of the fair por- 
trait placed in his hands — nntired 
and unyielding, after the repeated 
disappointments of lifting veil after 
veil from forms which he tliought 
might be that of the beloved one — 
still driven on by an incurable longing 
—still yearning despairingly, and with 
false hope, — so does Germany, after 
lifting veil after veil only to find de- 
lusive spectres beneatir, still yearn 
and long for the object of its adora- 
tion. Jt is impossible to travel, even 
jiartially, through the country, with- 
out discovering, from every conversa- 
tion w'itli all classes, that the intense 
craving for this object — this groat 
blessing of a grand and po>verful 
rnited Germany — is as strong as 
ever — far stronger than ever ! For 
w hat was not very long ago only tlie 
watehw’ord of the fancied liberal stu- 
dent, in his play of w’ould-be consj)!- 
rator — what was but the pretext of 
really conspiring and subversive de- 
mocrats — w’liat grew*^ only by degrees 
into the cry of the people, who 
clamoured, not knowing w’hat they 
clamoured for — has taken evidently 
the .strongest root throughout the 
whole mass of German nationality, 
and i/rotrs — grows in despite of the 
rotteniic.ss of the branches it lia.s as 
yet sent forth — grows in despite of 
the lopping, breaking, and burning of 
its first offshoots— grows in despite of 
the atmosphere of contention, rather 
tlinii of miiou, tliat becomes thicker 
and more deleterious to ifs growth, 
around it, and of the blight It daily 
receives from the seemingly nndls- 
persable mildew” of hatred, suspicion, 
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and total wiint of sympathy l)(»tweon 
Southern and Northern CJonnaiiy, 
which formerly arose only J'rom iiii- 
cougenialhy^ of tcnpiorainenl, mixed 
lip more or less witli diiroreiiec *d’ 
religious creed, but now is generated 
by a thonsiiiid causes. This intense 
craving fur the possession of the 
phantom — increasing, it would seem, 
in ])roportion as Die phaiitniu liius 
farther and farther from the gra-^p—is 
no longer expressed by the student, 
the democrat, and the man of the 
people it pervades all classes fn»m 
below to above ; it is in the mouth of 
tlic man of caution and of seuso, as in 
that of the wild ami poeticu-political 
enthnsiast ; it becomes more and 
more universal, and it amounts to a 
mania. x\sk of u horn ymi will. Whi- 
ther tends flenn.in lu*p<*? and the an* 
swer will >till and ever bo the ^anie — 
German unity.-’ Hut a-U nmutwe: 
for if you im[uire, as last }<*aj\ iiitt> 
the '•‘how.” the '‘when," tlu* “wImmv," 
the answer \>ill in rn«»st eases be giviMi 
in the same .strain of ineomprehen' bh' 
and stiil mori* impraciiiMble rhap-' tdy 
— visionary, poetical, nobif' .some- 
times, but purpoM'less as betbre : or 
TTieu ^^ill slinii:’ their -‘houlfh-j-s. ^hahe 
their heads, and slirh, but still dn‘ani 
on the dream of (iermaii unity — til! 
clamour for It loudly. And v- ell may 
tliey shake their heads and gr«ain, if 
,such be the end and aim of all tier- 
man aspirations! ibr win re, iiith i-d, 
i.s the path that lead^ to it V lhat 
which Germany is ilseli folhoNiu'^ up. 
lead.s (for Dm jiresenr at hMst) vi.-^iljly 
from it, and not toward^ it. Pni''>ia 
Ini.s promulgated its cfiiistitulion, — 
and we iii.iy ask, jtar /laniith.-st , 
whether is to be ]>nt forward a.s 
the great eml whieh revolmionisincr 
Germany ba.s attained, after more 
than a year's rr voluiionV I’rii-sla 
has called upon all (icirmany to join 
with it, liaiul in hand, in this eonsti- 
tiition, granted and given, bin not 
accepted, at the haiul.s of a Frank- 
fort parliament. fii aii.swer to its 
call, it has found the cleft l)etwi»en 
Northern and Soutlierifc Germany- - 
the cleft of (Mivy ,ind jealousy, .su.sp|- 
cion ami jpistrust— growing ivider and 
widf?r to oppose it. Tt ha.s attempted 
to form a partial union of Xorilierii 
Germany — between tluj more north- 
ern states of Vrnssia, Hanover, and 


Saxony ; lint even in this union lias 
been (iisnnion- votieenee, and su.s]>i- 
cion, and doubt, and imieeision, among 
the propo.sed allies themselves; wliile 
Austria, Havana, and even AViirtem- 
berg, li.'U't* held aloof to .snlk and 
scolV, and havo s(‘eniod to bide that 
time when Aiedria should be Iws 
.shackled, an I could better oppose the 
supremacy of Northern Gminan in- 
l!ueiic<». Coalitions even now' aiv 
talked of, to wdiieh. ifFrn.ssia be no| 
a stranger, it is to be admitted only 
a.s a Immbleil ally. With tlu'se feel- 
ings, wliieh exist md. only betw'een 
p.owers, lull in Die peof)h*. the erv oi 
CniiiMl (iermany i"’ but a jes| -the 
longing a grren-si<*kne.ss. ( ^•rl.^lliv 
ri‘V«'lntitunsing Germans ha.s not thn.-=j 
far attained any -t(‘p in it.s progn's< 
towards the great desideratum of its 
uaiiomility. 'I'lie oulv stimlilaiKe of 
progrfS'i iia- b»*eu. iu the advaiu'es ol 
Fru-si;j. towards snpremnev, in llu 
•>!* the principality of Ifi»l‘rn- 
/••lleni Sigmariiigon !i» it.- ttrrif«»ry, 
( an (‘xample whi<‘h (Uln-r small Ger- 
man ]aineipalitie- mav follow.) in ii^ 
preMUit ocmipjition nf Die tire ti'W-n ot 
ilanilmi'g, in il< iifilitarv offiipati'-n 
ol' tin* (liiehv of Hatleii. (•!’ wliieh 
more fuitleM’ if the-' 

-ti-p.' i.owan! a nnib'd ( vnuanv. fell 
It to Soiiiln n ('i‘rnianv, and hear 
wlial '{ will -.IN I 

If -o !itlb‘. lie n lia- b<‘eu attained 
l>v revnlnrioKlsinj (bu’immy, in its 
proures-; tow .nds in m‘».s| luinlly 
(•lanmnred de-ire, 1'*i us se<* wlmt 
( 1^0 it lias aitaim-d. a year’s 

bib'uir. whii h wa-i n <1 without it.s 
throt’s. r(VMluti»>ni-ing Germany, 
rrpr(* ented b\ |s <entral p.arliament, 
bj'*»ie/iit forth its <*on''tif nfion — a 
n<-h*'riv »-hiM. but Inlly f‘Xp«'eted by 
its fbnd, and in many respffts infaiu- 
ate<I parents, to grow into a giant, 
and ll»»nri-ii nmler the edifice of a 
Cnifed German Fmpire. 'Hn' im- 
plicit .'uhfptioii of tlii> bantling by 
the several tierman states, a.s their 
heir and future masttu*, wins tieelared 
by revolntioiii.sers to be the sine fpta 
turn of their snfVerauce stlH exist, 
at all. under Die will of the pe(»ple. 
Ciihappy bantling, dceked out with 
aTl .sorts of promised gift.s Ibr the 
future w<*al of mankind by it.s would- 
be fairy godmothers! it proved but a 
changeling — or rather an imp, pro- 
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vi(l(‘d with every curse, instcfid of 
e\erv bli^ssiu;?; as if the it was 
intuiidod to bestow had been reversed 
by a wicked fairy among the god- 
mothers, w ho had more powder than 
the rest. And, of a tnilli, tliero was 
snch a (»iie anuMitr them ; and her 
name was Anarchy or Sid)ver<hjn, al- 
though the title siu: gave lierself was 
Ued Jtepnblie, aiul llie beast on uliich 
.s]ie rode was Self- i]jler«'st. 'I'lie cmi.se- 
<[uene,e w'os, that the very contrary 
occurred to that which rcvoliitioni.-?er^ 
iiad pro]diesicd mi* ratlier nuaineed. 
Vrussia. and tlie otl»cr stiit«‘s. which 
jvfuM*d to adojit I he bmitling, thii- 
meiiacinglx thrown inio llieir .arm'*, 
iiavc gone on, we caniiol ‘^ay the 
even,” hut uneven tenor of tluar 
way” — no matter iiow' hy w hat means, 
for we sp«‘:ik only of tin* .strange 
destinie.s of tJie miich-lttboined, h»ng- 
exjioeted, haidly- vaunted Franklovt 
('f»nslitiition. Alnio-i liu* »ady one — 
at ]i.asl «»t the larger Stales the only 
one —that seemingly aeee]t((‘d the 
adoption forced uiioii it, with IVank- 
Jtess, willingncs.,;, and opeinic-'^, li,i.< 
been eo]ivnls<',| by tin* nnist terrible 
t'f civil w'iir.s. In ihulen, the a(vo]i- 
tanco of the Frankfort const iiuienn 
and nt)f //s' /V'/'v tiun, by a well- 
meaning, mild, but perllapv: woak 
ruler, was cagerlv st‘i/.^‘fl ujxm a.< 
a in'etext for disallcciion. armedi 
insurrectiou, <*ivil w'ar : while Wur- 
t(*mberg, when* it wa.s jvcei>ed by 
the king, altlnniuli with e>ident nn- 
W’illiugiie.ss. or. n.s lu' liiin.-elf e\- 
pre.sKH! it, in a somewliat oveistrained 
tone of patlms, ‘-with bleeding and 
broken heart, ” iiarroAvly c.-capi-d 
being involved in the same fearful 
issin‘. 1'ho process by wiiicli ilii.s 
result was altaiiiod iii Ibnieu was 
curious enough, although fully iu 
accordance with llie usual mameiivivs 
of llie aikivcliical Icadeis of the day, 
who, while denouncing Jc.miti.sin, in 
many parts of the world, as the groat 
evil ami anti-popular iufhience ugaiii.st 
wliieh they liave iiio>t (o eonteiul, 
evidently adopt the suppo.scd and 
jno.sfc ilcnonnctMl j>riiici])lo of tfesniN 
ism — that ^‘the ends instil)’ the 
mean.s ” — as their own ]>cculiar line 
of conduct ; and u.se every s[»ecies of 
treachery, deceit, falsehood, and de- 
lusion, as holy and rigliteons weapons 
in the sacred ciiiiso of liberty, or of 


that idol of their worship which they 
choose to nickname libca ty. In show - 
ing what rcA'olutionising Clermany 
has, or rather perhap.s has not, as yet, 
attained, w'c 'unst briefly, then, revert 
once mon* to that in.snrn.‘ction and 
its .sni»prossion. that has so fearfully 
devastated the dnchy of Baden, and 
its neighbouring province of the Fala- 
tiualc, w'hich, ;ilthongli belonging to 
liavaria, is so distant and divided 
from tliat kingdmi) a.-, to )>e included, 
wiiiionl fiirtlier di.^tinction. in the 
same designatic.n. 

It wa.s with almost prO]ihetic spirit 
that w'e, la “I year. >j)oke of the im- 
liafjpy duchy oj‘ Baden, which had 
then, HH siuec, the, least cause of com- 
lilaint of any of the several subdivi- 
dons of fieiniau}'. ‘‘ Nothing,” it 
w:i.' then said, can be more uneasy 
and di.-quieting than it.s a]ipearanc( 5 . 
In tin- ikart of Germany, the revolu- 
tionary fenncuiation appears far more 
lU’tive, and is more vUible in the 
m.iinier. ntiitinle, and language of the 
lower ehi'-ses. than <'veu in tln>e (at 
that time) Inubeds of revolutionary 
movemeiit, Austria and Ih'ussia. To 
tlii- ‘tate of things tlu* conlinity wdtii 
agil ited France, and con.sciiuently a 
mon- active atlinity wdth its ideas, 
caught like a fever from a next -door 
iieigbbourV hou.^o, the agi-ncv of the 
emi-.'-aric'i iVtun the ultra -republican 
J’arlsian club-, wiio And an ea.sier 
:»C' e.<.s aero.-;' the frontiers, and the fact 
.lUo that the unhappy ducln has been, 
if not till* native country, at least 
tlie scene of action of Uic repub- 
lican insurgents, lleckeraiid Struve, 
have all combined to contribute.” 

It is impossible to enter the. dnchy, 
and coiivoise with the ])e.asant popu- 
lation, formerly and proverbially so 
peacetully disposed in patriarcliiil 
(iermany — formerly so smiling, so 
really, s.i civil, perhaps only too 
obsequious in their signs of respect, 
now so insolent and rude — without 
limling llie poNoii of tluv-se various 
influence-: g.athering and festering iu 
all tlieir ideas, words, and actions.” 

Such w’crii the views written last 
year; and tliis state of things ha.s 
siiiee eontinueil to increase, as regards 
popular fermoutation, and di.^positlou 
to insurrection. Demagogic agitators 
swarmed in the laud, instilling poison 
wherever they w^eut, and rejoicing as 
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they saw the virus do its w^ork in the 
breaking out of festering sores. The 
tactics of this party, in all lands, has 
been to try their expcrinieuts upon 
the militaiy ; but it has only been in 
Baden, thus demoralised, and dis- 
organised by weakness of sulfcranc(s 
and a vain spirit of concession and 
looked-for conciliation^ that these 
subjects were found fitting for the 
efforts of the cxperiniontalisors. The 
virus had already done its work 
among them, to the utmost hopes of 
^ the poisoning crew, wJicn the New 
Frankfort Constitution — the rejection 
of which was to be the signal for a 
quasi legal insiirrcctioii — was accepted 
by the Grand-duke of Baden. But 
the agitators were not to be thus 
battled. A pretence, however shallow 
and false, was easily found in the 
well-prepared fermentation of ineifs 
minds ; and the military, suminoned 
by demagogic leaders to tumultuous 
meetings, were easily persuaded that 
a false, or at least a defective draught 
•of the new boasted constitution had 
been read to them and proclainKxI — 
that, in the mi/ constitution, an enact- 
ment provided that the soldiers w«*re 
to choose andelcct their own olficers — 
that this paragraph had been < :nc- 
fuliy suppressed ; and that the inlli- 
taiy had been tbiia deprived and 
cheated of their rights. KasiJy de- 
tected ns might have been tlic false- 
hood, it nevertheless succeeded in’ 
its purposes. TJie military insurrec- 
tion, in wliich the tumultiions and 
evil-dis]iOsed of the lower clas.-ie.s, and 
a great ])ortion of the disalfected 
peasantry joined, broke out on the 
very evening of one of the.<c great 
meetings; and, by means of a n ell- 
prepared and actively organised con- 
centration of measures, in various 
parts of the dueby at the same time. 
Thus was the very acceptance of the 
revolutionary constitution made in 
Baden a pretext to stir the land 1(» 
insurrection. 

After the full account already pub- 
lished in these pages, it i.s noeclless 
to enter into detail, wi^li regard to 
the events wliich marked the f»ro- 
gresH and snppretfioii of this great 
insurrection. It is only to show the 
insensate state of mind to which re- 
volutionary agents, left to do their 
will, were able to work up the mili- 


tary ; the confused ideas and purposes, 
with which these would-be revolution- 
ising German heads were filled; tlie 
ignorance that wa.s displayi^l among 
these men, said to be enlightened by 
“patriots,” and their want of all 
Comprehension of the very rights for 
which they preb'iided to clamour — in 
fact, the utter absence of any expe- 
rience gaineil by the lower classes, 
and csi>ecially the military portion of 
them, after more than a year’s revolu- 
tionising, that we briefly recapitulate 
some of the leading events of the out- 
break. It was with a perfect headlong 
frenzy' that the garrison of the fortros.s 
of lljistadt first revolted : it was with 
just as much appeiirancc of madness 
that the nintiny broke out simiilta- 
ueonsly in the other garrison tow'iis. 
'J'licre w'as every evidence of rabiti 
mania in the deplorable scenes wdiich 
i llowe<l, w hen superior otlicers in vain 
attempt*‘d with zeal and courage, to 
stem the torrent, and, in many iii- 
stanees, h><\ their lives at the liand.^ 
of theiiifnriate<l soldie ry ; when others 
were cruelly and disgracelully mis- 
handled, and two or three* unable to 
contend w'itli the sense of diwdunionr 
and degradation which overwhelmed 
them a.s military men, rushed, mad- 
dened als(», into suicide, to have their 
very eurps-es mutilated by the men 
whom theyhad lreat<‘(l,as itliappeiied, 
with kindnes.s ami conec.ssion ; w hen 
others again, wlio had e.«eape<l over 
the iVoiilier.-, were, by a \iolation f>f 
the W iirtemlurg territory, captured, 
leil back pri.<oner.<. and iniimired, under 
every (‘ireuinstance.s of cruelly and 
ignominy, in the. fortres.s they liad in 
vain attmnpted loyally to guanl. 
There w as inndne.ss in all tliis ; and 
then we. learn, to complete the. 
ileplorabU* picture, from a \ery ac- 
curate account of all the ctrciim- 
.'^taiK-es, Intel}' pul»li^ln*d by a Baden 
otticer, as well as from anotloT pamph- 
let, more eirenm.-eribed in detail, but 
fully us conclusive as regards narra- 
tion of feeling, in almost every page, 
that Avlien the. iiiMirgent ftoldiera wore 
aske.d by their uflicers what they 
wanted, they could only answ er. “Our 
rights and those of the ))eoplc and 
when f|uoslioucd further, What are 
tho.se rights?” eitherlndd their tongues 
and shook their heads in ignorance, 
or replied w ith tlie strangest nairetv^ 
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*^TIiat you ought to know better than 
wel” Still more strikingly character- 
istic of the insensate nature of tiic 
struggle are the examples where 
the infatuated soldiers parted from 
their olliccrs with tears in their eyes, 
then, driven on by their agitators, 
hunted them to the death ; and then, 
again, with c\'es opened at last to 
their delusion, sobbed fortli the bit- 
terest repentance for their blindness. 

It has been already seen how the 
Grand-duke tied the laiid, how Baden 
was given up, in a state of utter 
anarchy, to a J*ro\isional goveni- 
incnt, that existed but long enough 
to be utterly rent and torn by the 
very iiistriimonts which its members 
had contributed to set in movcnieiit ; 
and to a disorganised, tumultuous 
army, prepared to domineer and 
tyrannise in its newly- acquired self- 
power ; how the insurrection was 
.suppressed, after an unwilling appeal 
to j'riissia by the Grand- duke — 
the insurgent troops 'were dispiu’scd by 
means of a T*russian army- -and bow 
Kastadt was finally snrrcndorcd by 
the revolutionary leaders. As these 
ov(?nt8 have already been detailed, ami 
as it is our purpose to ask in general, 
“AN'liat has revolutionising Germany 
attained?’' we need do no more 
on this head, than ask, What, 
by its late, movement, has revolution- 
ising Baden attained? ’ What then 
h the present position, and tlie pre- 
sent a.«]>e<*t of the <’ountry, after the 
armed sujq)re.ssioii ? ’’ 

What, indeed! Toor old Fatlier 
llliine, although still, in tlicse revolu- 
tionary days, somewhat depressed in 
spirits, does not now, however, exhibit 
that aspect of utter niel.aucholy and 
despair A>hicli we last year jnetured ; 
ho has even contrived to reassume 
.something of that conceited air w hich 
wc have so often Avitne.sscd in his 
old face,. Foreign tourists, if not in 
the pleasure-seeking sluials of afore- 
time, at least in very decent .sprink- 
lings, return again to ])ay him visits; 
anil the hotels upon his banks give? 
oA’idcncc that his courts arc not w holly 
deserted. Kms, from vanous causes 
independent of its natural beauties — 
the ])riiicipal one of wdiicli has been 
the pilgrimage of French Legitimists 
ti) the heir of the fallen Bourbons, 
.during bis short resilience in that 


styeet bathing-place— lias overflowed 
with “ guests.” llomburg has had 
scarcely a b.cd to offer to the w’an- 
dcrer oil his arrival. llhcnUh Prus- 
sia, then, has profited, by its com- 
parative state of quiet, .somewhat to 
redeem its losses of last year. But 
the poor duchy of Baden still hangs 
its head mournfully ; and Baden- 
Baden, the fairest queen of German 
watciiiig-places, finds itself utterly 
deprived of its well- deserved crown 
of supremacy, and seems to have 
covered itself, in .shame, with a veil 
of •sadne.'^.s. Although all now' wears 
again a smiling face of peaceful quiet, 
and Prussian uniforms, wdiich at least 
have the merit of studding with colour 
the gay .scene, give warrant for peace 
by the foice of the bayonet, yet 
tourists seem to avoid the scene of 
the late fearful convulsions, as they 
would a house in wdiich the plague 
has raged, althougli now’ declared 
w holly disinfected. A few’ w’andcring 
“ guests only come and go, and tcU 
the w orld of Voreign w’anderers with 
dismal faces, Baden-Budeu is 
empty !'* IVavcIlers .seem to huny 
through the coimtiy, n.s sw iftly as the 
railroad can w hirl them across it, to- 
wards Strasburg and Bale — ay I rather 
t<i republican France, or fermenting 
Switzerland : they a]>pear unwilling 
to turn aside and seek rest among the 
beautiful hills of a country where the 
reek of blood, or the vapour of the 
cainiou -smoke, may be still upon the 
air. Jii B.adeii-Badeii bankrupt hotels 
.are clo.sed ; .and the lower classc.^, 
w ho luivc heon accustomed to amass 
comjiarative w ealth by the annual in- 
Jiux of foreigners, either by their pro- 
duce, or ill the various diiiercnt occu- 
pations of attending upon visitors, 
wear the most evident expression of 
disappointment, listlossnoss, and w’ant. 
B.aden ]»ays the bitter penalty of in- 
suiToctioii, ])y being utterly crippled 
ill one of the branches of its most 
material interests. It bears as qnict 
an aspect outwardly, however, as if 
it were .sitting, in humiliation and 
.shame, ujion Hie stool of repentance. 
There is nothing (if they go not be- 
yond the surface) to prevent foreign 
pleasure or health seekers from find- 
ing their pleasure or repose in this 
sweet country ; and in what has been 
simply, but correctly, termed “ one of 
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the loveliest si^ots upon God's earth," 
as of yore ; but they are evidently shy, 
and look askance upon it. Ihuleii 
pays its penalty. 

Althont^h natnre sinil(»s, however, 
upon moinitniii and valley, and ro- 
mantic village, as ehi»erily as before, 
and ther{‘ is gaiety still in (‘very sun- 
beam, yet traces of the horrors lately 
enacted in the land arc still left, Avhich 
cannot fail to strike tin* (\ve of tht‘ 
most listless, men* outward observer, 
as he whisks al.mg the country — 
somcfimos in the trampled j'laiii, (ui 
whicli nature has not been yet 
abh» to throw her nIl-C(»vcnng veil 
again, and which shows wheri* ha< 
been the battle-field, which should 
have been the harvest-tield, and was 
jn*t — ?(»inctinies in the .>l»:utered wall 
or ruined hoiis* -soiiu;iiine> in the 
wood cm doun or burned. At ever}' 
step the travelUn- mav be .^liown, by 
his guide, the spots ohm Inch luUtles 
or skirmi.sh(‘s have taken place, wiuue 
the cannon has iatvdv roared, \\b(‘re 
blood lta.s been shed, where Jiu'ii ha\e 
fallen in civil conte-t. Here he may 
be ('oiiv(*vcd over tie; noble lailway- 
bridge of the Xeekar, and s< e ilu.- 
br*>ken pava]'t*t. and hear how the 
insurgents had comnieuced their work 
of destruction upon ih“, cditi(»‘, but 
ivere arrested in it.s aecoinplUlmn iit 
by the rapid advance of the Ibns^ian 
troops. Ileiv again he may mark the 
late repairs of tlni railroad. nh«‘n* it 
has ])cen cut up into (naiches. to pn?- 
vent the .sjardy conveyance of th" 
war-material of the cm- my. If le* 
lingin\s on way, hi? may seek in 
vain in the caj»itaJ. or other resi- 
dence town--" of lladtMi, \vh*-re ducal 
palaces stand, for the trcasur«‘s lU* 
iiTitiituity w'hicij w(*re their boast. 
Pillage ha.- done, it.s \vf>rU ; insurgimt-. 
have a]>propriated the.se, objiM-ts of 
value to thein‘-clve«. in the name of 
the people; and tin* costly and be- 
jewelled trappings of tin? JOa-t, the 
rich gold inlaid armour, .'iiid tlio valu- 
able. arms, brought in trininpli home 
by the Af.argrave lg>tti.s of linden, after 
liis Tiirkisli canipaigfi.s,^are. now fli.-i- 
po^ed, none knows where, aftm* hav- 
ing fed the greed of some FrencJi 
red-repnblican or Polish deinocr.al, 
I»ut it h m<ire particularly in the 
neigh boiirhood of tite fortress town of 
Rostadt, where the ituturgents last 


hold out, that the strongest traces 
of the late convulsions may la' 
found. iMarks of devastation are 
everywhere perceptible in the conntv}- 
around ; the remains of the tom|)orai y 
defences of the be.sii*gors still lie .-icat- 
lerod in newly dug trenches ; and the 
blackened w'alls of a raihvay .statioii- 
lionse, by the road-side, tell him how 
it was bombarded from the l(»wu by 
the bc<ii‘gcd insurgents, and then 
burned ro the gnuiiid, lost it should 
alford .-^IndtiT lo the be.-iegcr.'i. The-e 
are, however, after all, but >bglit 
ovidciices of what the diicliy 
Ihulcu has attained by its late rcNolu- 
tion. If wc‘ gi» Im*1ow the -surface, the 
dark .s)a)i.s are darker and lar m«»re 
freipieiit .-till. 

It i.-^ im)i“.-».-ible to into con- 

vi-r^alion with *»f any eia^^ 

without ili.M oxerini.*. cither diri'cily m 
indirectly, how (lecply rontj-d st'll 
•vmaiMs tin' demoralisarion ni tic 
eonnirv. The bi!tene-.^> ot fedini', 
and the vevtdutionary mania of re\ ebi- 
tioni.-iiiL'-, to oldain no oin- < ;in tell 
whiii, jnay lM\e been crushed d«>wji 
and o\crawc'l: but thiw evideiitiv 
-till sihouider below' th(‘. surl’ai'e and 
ferment. 'The \ olcauo - mouth ha‘ 
)H‘en Idled with a of Pni-'-ian 

bay.)ini<: but it -till bunh below: it 
ivS eh»gged, ?»ul evtiiut. Tin' deUlo- 
eratie .'piril Ini' be«‘U too deeply in- 
fused to be driig'i'al out of tlie mas.- 
fd rl.e peo| !e b} ilie di»se jif mijii.ny 
for;'-. F» arful experience sei-.n-? tt» 
li.}\c taiiglii IIh- snil(*|‘ers little or 
nothing: and allluuigh. hei-i- am! 
there, may be found evidences <d 
bitter repcnianre, consei'uent uptm 
personal lo.-s id’ property, or family 
f uttering. }et even below th.it may 
be constantly found a profound bit- 
terness, and an eager rancour, against 
unknown and visionary iMtemies. 
Talk to that poor (dd w'omiiii, who 
.sits with pale face upon a stile on th«* 
mountain-side. She will W(‘cp for 
the son .slie Inis lost among (hi‘ in- 
.siirgenis, and d<»)doiv, with bitter 
tears, his error and iiis delusion; and 
yet, if you gain her confidmire, she 
will raise her head, .anti, with some 
lire in her sunken eye, tell you that 
.she lias still a son at home, a boy. 
her last-born, who bidc.s but hi.s time 
to take, lip (he. miiftket against ‘‘ those 
accursed eneinie.s of (he people and 
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the people’s rights!” Enter into 
conversation witli that shopkeeper 
bohiiul his counter, or that hotel- 
k(»eper in his palace hotel — both are 
“well to do” in the world, or have 
])oen so, until revolutions sliattere.d 
the commerce of the one, or deprivetl 
the other of wealthy visitors — you 
may expect t(» linil in th(‘m a feeling, 
taught them at least by experience, 
against any further convulsion. No 
such thing ; the}" are a.^ rij)e tor further 
revolution as tlie lower classe>. and 
as eager to avenge their losses — not 
upon those M'ho liave occasioned 
Ihoni, but upon those wlio would 
have averted them. Even in the 
upper classes 3*011 will rmd that crav- 
i>ig hir the idol. “T'nited Germany,” 
to which we have before, alluded, and 
^Nliicli seems to invite revolntimis, 
ratlier than to fear them. Of < ourse 
ONceptions may be fninid, and many, 
to the cxampie.s here given: bur in 
piiUing the^io tignres into the loiv- 
grouiul of the picture to be painted 
of the state of Haden. (if not of 
(itTinanv in general,) we lirinly 
believe \vn have given charact«‘rislic 
types of the prevailing feelings of the 
conutiy. (iorinnn Jjeads. onc<* lot 
Io(tse into thtMvgioiis of iilea! fantasy', 
be it political or pliilnsophi« al. or the 
strange and iin])raciieal mixture of 
}»oth, seem as if thev were 1101 to be 
recalled to the earth and the realms 
of palpable trnth bv the Ie«isons of 
cxperit'Ueo, how(*\er "tronglv, and 
even terribly, inculeatod. 

'Hk* prevailing feeling, however, at 
th^^ present time in Ilsuicn, among the 
lower clas.ses, seems the hatred of 
the occupation of tlic Prussian aniiy, 
which has saved the laud from utter 
anarchy. The very men wln> have 
been taught by their demagogue^ to 
clamour for (ierman I'liity” as a 
j)rete\t for insurrection, lo(»iv on the 
Prussian military as usurping aliens 
and foreign oppressor.^. Arililary oc- 
cu]>:ition ia ccrtaiiilv' the prevailing 
feiitiiiv of the country. Pnis.siau 
trooi)s arc everywhere — in eveiy town, 
in every village, in every honst\ in 
every hovel. Whichever wa}' you turn 
your eyes, there are soldiers — aoldioi-s 
— sohliei-s— horse ami foot. The mili- 
tary seem to form by far the greater 
half of tho population; and, inucli 
disposed as many may have been to 


greet the retiini of the Orand-duko 
to his stfites. as the symbol of the 
caii.se of orde r, yet, in spite of birtli- 
day ff'tea. and bjinners, and garlands, 
and lo3*al dc. ices in th*\ver.s, wliicli 
Jiave b('decked i!ie road of the traveller 
ill the land not long since, tlio^* saun* 
men will grumble to you of tho.se 
‘‘accursed Ibus-siaii .'^oldmrs, ” who 
alone were able lo restore him to his 
country, wlioii the 1 laden army, as 
troojj.y to .siijjjjort their sovereign, 
existed no longer — when tho.‘=;c who 
c-mipo-ed it huiglit at the Jn‘ad of the 
insurgent-. I’ln* viuT shadow of a 
Iladen arnn*, e\'en, h not now lo be 
foiiml. And it is this bict, and the 
e\ idence.s that an in.'surrectioiiary 
s))in*i. .-till widely .'*proad abroad, 
wiii*:h are giv<‘U as the excuse of a 
Continued Pnwsiaii occupation. It U 
ditliculr. •■ertainl}'. for a traveller in 
a land sc» latily cmivnUed, and still 
pl u-tMl in eimnn^tanecs so peculiar, 
aiTi\e at truth. Pru.‘^>ian oflicor.s 
will tell Idm liow. rni the arrival of 
the Prussian arm}* in tiie e(>mitrv, 
and the dispersion of the in.<urgcnts, 
tiuwer- were strewn along iis path 
bv tliepopuJalion.s. who i h 11 .seeming- 
ly hailed tl'c Ib’ussian ^idiers as 
ihi-ir deliverers : and iii the next 
breaili tlmv will inform him that this 
was Old}’ dune from ami lliat, 

were it not for this -aliiiarv/b//*, the 
in.siirrecihni would break fortli again. 
n«* may .sn.-;))ecL that this acconnt is 
given as the pretext for a conriiiued 
ueeiipation of tin* laml. 13 ui P.ulen 
utliciajs will (ell liiin that Mich is the 
case — ih.it Prns.sian troop.s alone keep 
down a further rLshiL^:- and if he still 
.sii.spci 1.* his source, he will certainly 
firnl among the peoi>Ie, at all events, 
both the hatred and the fear. Mean- 
while the Pru.ssiau ollicers seem to 
think that both those feelings arc 
necessary for the paeitiealion of the 
land ; and, upon tlieir own .showing, 
or rather boasting, they iiieiilcatc 
them by flogging insolent jieasaius 
across tin* c.imion, by shooting downi 
insurgent prisoners, wiio wSpit upon 
iliem from lysoii windows, without 
any other fonn of trial, and by other 
autocratic repre.'isive measures of a 
.^similar stamp. Meanwhile, also, they 
seem, by all their words as well as 
actions, to look upon Baden as a 
confpiercd province acquired to Prus- 
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sia, and openly and loudly vaunt 
their compiesL Let it not ho sup- 
posed that this is oxagjjeration. It 
is .the general tone of Prussian oHicors — 
a 3 % and even of the common Prussian 
soldiers, occupying the duchy of 
Baden — with a super- addition of true 
Prussian conceit in manner, indescrib- 
able by words. In s]ute of what wc 
may read in late nowspai)er reports, 
then, of conciliation between the two 
greatpowers of Northern aiidSouthern 
Ocrniany, wo may well ask, What 
will rival Austria say to this ? Where, 
is the prospect here of a great United 
(Jerinany V And, after this resume of 
the present position of Baden as a 
part, we may well ask, also, What 
has revolutionising Germany attained 
as a whole ? 

Wc have seen that the main ob- 
ject, and at all events the chief pre- 
text of the revolution, the establish- 
ment of a great United Germany, 
is still further from the grasp of the 
revolutiouisiug country than ever — 
although it remains still the clamour 
and the cry. Prussia may point in 
irony to its advances, by the occupa- 
tion of the duchy of Baden aiul of 
llambiirg^nd by itsacttuisitioii of the 
principality of llohenzollcrn-Sigma- 
ring(ui, and .smile while it says that it 
ha.s ett’eetod thus much towards a union 
of Germany undei one head. in 
more scriou.> mood, it may |)ut for- 
ward its ju'oieoted alliance (*f iho three 
northern (rcnuan iiotentates. Jlut, 
with regard to tlie former, what, in 
spite of the reports wo hear of conci- 
liation, will be. the conduct nf jealous 
Austria, ui*w at last uiihliackled in its 
dealings y 'i ho latter only shows .<till 
more the cleft that divide.s the nortli- 
ern portion of the would- In* united 
country from the southern. United 
Germany” only rcniain.s, then, a play- 
thing in the hands of dreaniei’S and 
democrats — a pretty toy, about which 
t-liey may build ii)» airy ca--tlcs to tlie 
one — an iii.struiiient blunted and 
notched, for the present, to the other. 
What ha.s revolutionising Germany 
attained here V 

What declared last /ear the inani- 
festoofiVince I^eiiiitigeii, then Minister 
for Foreign AtVairs, and leading meiu- 
ber of the cabinet of tlie newly estab* 
Jislied central power-— put forward, as 
.it was, as the programme of the new 


government for all Germany? It 
denounced “jealousies between the 
individual states, aud revilinga of the 
northern by the southern parts of the 
empire,” as “ criminal absurdities 
and yet went on to say that “if the 
old spirit of discord and separation 
WTre still too powerfully at work — if 
the Jealousy betw^ecn race and race, 
betircon north and south, were still too 
strongly felt — the nation must convince, 
itself of the fact, and return to tin? old 
feudal system.” It declared, liow^evcr, 
In the .same breath as it w^ere, that “ to 
retrograde to a confederation of states 
would only be to create a mournful 
period of transition to fresh catastro- 
plies, and new revolutions.” Failing 
of the realisation of the great union, 
to which the revolution was .supposed 
to tend, the manifesto then placed re- 
volutionising Germany between the 
alternative of returning to a part, 
whlcli it declared impossible, or further 
convulsions and civil wars. It put 
Germany, in fact, into a cleft stick. 
Has a year’s revolution tended to ex- 
tricate. it from this position? The 
alternative rctnnin.'s the same — Ger- 
many sticks ill the cleft stick as much 
ever. Revolutionising Germany, 
with all its throes and all its efforts, 
lias attained iiotliing to relie.vc it from 
llii-» jmsition. Without :ice.epiing the. 
manifesto (»r Prince lioiningeu, either 
ii.s necessarily j»rot»hetic, or as a poli- 
tical dictum, from which there is n»» 
evasion or escape, it is yet impos.'«ib»e 
to look back upon it, while, trying to 
discover what revolutionising (ler- 
iiiany ha.s attained, without sad piv- 
sentiineiits, without looking witli mucli 
mournful approliensioii upon the fiitun^ 
fate of the country. To return, how- 
ever to the pre.sent slate of Germany -■ - 
for the iuve.stigntiou of that is our 
purpose, aud not speculation iiiioii the 
future, although none ]na\ lor»k upon 
the present witiiont asking with a 
sigh, “ What is to bcetuue of Ger- 
many y ” 

We find the rev<jlntiunary .spirit 
crushed by tlie events of the last year, 
but not subdued ; writhing, but not 
avow'ing itself vatiquished. The fer- 
ineiitation is a.s great ns heretofore : 
experience scorns to have taught the 
(ierniaii children in polities no useful 
lesson. Now that the great object, for 
whicli the revolutiou appeared to 
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strn^'glc, has received so notable a 
clicck, the confusion of purposes, (if 
German political rhapsodies may be 
called such;) of projects, (if, indeed, in 
such visionary schemes there be any,) 
and pretexts,(of a nature so evidently 
bilsc,) is gi-eatcr than ever— the con- 
fusion not only exists, but ferments, 
and generates foul air, which must find 
vent somewhere, be it even in imagi- 
nation. Of the revolutionary spirits 
whom we sketched last year in 
Germany, the students alone seem 
somewhat to have learned a lesson of 
experience and tactics. Although many 
may have been found in the ranks of 
insurgents, yet the general mass has 
sadly sobered down, and, it may be 
lioped, acquired more reason and 
method. The Jews — wc cannot again 
now inquire into the strange whys 
and wherefores — ^still remain the rest- 
less, gnawing, cankering, agitating 
agents of revolutionary movement. 
'I'Jie insolence and coarseness of the 
lower classes increases into bitter ran- 
cour, and has been in no Avay amended 
by concession and a show of good-wHl. 
Among the middle-lower classes, the 
most restless and reckless spirits, it 
appears from well-drawn statistical 
accounts, sire the village schoolmas- 
ters, (as in France) — to exemplify that 
“ a little learning is a dangerous 
thing” — the barbers, and the tailors. 
Ilsid wc time, it might form the sub- 
ject of curious speculation to attempt 
to discover why these two latter 
occupations, (and especially the last 
one) induce, more tlian all others, 
lieatcd brains and revolutionary 
habits; but w’C cannot stop on our 
Avay to play with such curious ques- 
tions. Over all the relations of social, 
jis» well as jjublic life, hover politics 
like a deleterious atmosphere, blighting 
all that is bright and fair, withering art 
ill all its branches, science, and social 
intercourse. And, good heavens, what 
politics!— the politics of a bedlamite 
philosopher in his ravings. In the 
late tbstivitics, given in honour of 
Goethe .at Frankfort, the cit}' of 
his birtli, to commemorate the hun- 
dredth anniversary of that event, 
Avlicu it might have been supposed 
that all men might have, for once, 
united to do homage to the memory 
of one whom Germans considered 
their greatest spirit, politics again 


interfered to tliwart, and oppose, and 
spoil. The democratic party endea- 
voured to priivcnt the supplies oftered 
to be given by the town for the festi- 
vities, because they saw the names of 
those they called the “ aristocrats,” 
among the list of the committee, even 
although men of all classes were in- 
vited to join it ; and, when a serenade 
w'as given before the house iu which 
the poet w'as born, the musicians w^cre 
driven aw’ay, and their t«jrclics extin- 
guished, by a band of so-callcd “ pa- 
triots,” who in-sisted upon singing, in 
the ])lacc of the appointed canlato 
composed for the occasion, the revo- 
lutionary chorus in honour of the re- 
publican Ilccker — the now famous 
song of the revolutionary battle-field, 
the Uecher- Lied. And such an ex- 
ample of this fermentation of politics 
iu all the circumstances of life, how- 
ever far from political intents, is not 
singular: it is only characteristic of 
the every-day doings of the times. 
Among the upper classes, those feel- 
ings which w’elast year summed up iu 
the characteristic w'ords, “ the dulncss 
<*f doubt and the stupor of apprehen- 
sion,” have only increased iu intensity. 
None sec an issue out of the troubled 
passage of the revolution. •Their eyes 
are blhulcd by a mist, and they 
stumble on their w'ay, dreading a pre- 
ci])ico at every stop. This impression 
dfpicto more especially the feelings of 
the so-called moderates and liberal 
conservatives, who had their repre- 
sentativi‘s among the best elements of 
the Frankfort parliament, and wrho, 
with the vision of a united Germany 
before llicir eyes, laboured to reach 
that visionary goal, at the same time 
that they endeavoured to stem the 
cver-iiivading torreut of ultra-revolu- 
tion and red- republicanism. “The 
dulncss of doubt, and the stupor of 
apprehension,” seem indeed to have 
fallen upon them since the last vain 
meeting of the heads of their party in 
Gotha. They let their liaiids fall 
upon their la])s, and sit shaking their 
heads. Gageni, the boldest spirit, 
and one of the best licarts that 
represents tlwir cause and has strug- 
gled for its maintenance, is represent- 
ed as w^holly prostrate iu .spirit, un- 
strung — missyestimmt^ as the Germans 
have it. lie has retired entirely into 
private life, to aw'ait events wdth aching 
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heart. If any feeling is still expressed 
by the moderate liberals, it has been, 
of late, spnpathy in the fate of Hun- 
gary, whidrtherrnssians init forward 
visibly only out of jpp})Osition to Aus- 
tria, at the same time that, with but 
little* consistency, they condemn all 
the agents of the Hungarian struggle. 

We have endeavoured to give a 
faint and fleeting sketch of what revo- 
iutionisingC^rmanyhas attained, after 
a year’s revolution" J’he picture is a 
dark one, of a truth, but wo believe 


THE OUKEX TLLXD- 


in no ways overdone. In actual pro- 
gi^ess the sum-total appears to bo a 
zero. The position of Germany, al- 
though calmer on the smface, is as 
dilflcult, as embarrassing, as much in 
the “ cleft stick,*' jis when wo specu- 
lated upon it last year. All the well- 
wishers of the country and of mankind 
may give it their hopes ; but when 
they look for realisation of their hopes, 
they can only shake their heads, with 
the Gormans tJicmselves, as they ask, 
What will become of Germany V **' 


A .shout’’ yaun. 


The next eveniug our frioiul the 
C’aptain found his fair audience by 
the taffrail inc•roa^cd to a round d*»zen, 
while several of the gentlemen pa<>on- 
gers lounged near, and the chief ollicer 
divided his attention between tlio gay 
group of ladit?s below and the ‘•fan- 
ning’* inain-t<»psaii high up, wiili ii> 
corresponding studclhig-sail hung far 
out aloft to the breeze; the narrative 
having by this time contracted a sort 
of professional interest, even to Itis 
matter-of-fact taste, which onabkd 
him to enjoy greatly tht^ occasional 
glances of sly humour directed to liim 
by his superior, for whom he evidently 
entertained a kind of admiring ro^pce.l, 
that seemed to be enhaurod as In* lis- 
tened. A.S for the commander Idm- 
self, he related the adventuns in 
question with a spirit and vivijlne>,s of 
manner tiiat conlrilmted to them no 
small chann ; amusingdy contrasted 
with the cool, dry, inditferent sort of 
gravity of countenance, amidst which 
the keen jp-ay .seawardly eye, under 
the peak of the naval cap, kept chang- 
ing and twinkling as it seemed to rim 
through the experience of youth again 
—sometimes alfno.st approaching to 
au imdeniaUe wink. The expression 
of it at this time, however, was* more 
perilous, whil^it appeared to mn along 
the dotted reef-band (f the mizeii- 
* topsail abov^ as across the entry in 
a iog-l)ook, and as if there wei'c some- 
.thmg Utt^qmiing to come. 

“ dcaroaptam,*' ask^d his 

comes next ? 


You and your friend had picked uj) a 
— a — whai was it 

‘•Ah! I remember, ma’am," said tin*, 
naval man, hinghiiig ; “the bottle — 
that was where 1 was. Well, as you 
may (M)uceivc, this said scraj) of pen- 
jiiansliip in the bottle d/d take both of 
us rather on end ; and for two or tl)nv 
minutes Westwood and I sat .-taring 
at each other and the iincoulh-lookhig 
tist, in an inquiring .-iort of way, like 
t>vo cocks over a beetle. Westwood, 
for lii.s ])arr, was doubtful of Us being 
the Planter at all : but tlu* whole 
thing, wh-n I thought of it, made 
itself as clear to me, so far, as two 
half-hit ches, nnd the angrier J w'a-s at 
myself for being donr by a frog-eating, 
bloiKly-politeful .s(3t of Frenchmen like 
those. C<»uld we only have clapped 
eyes on the villanous thieving craft 
at the time, by Jovol if 1 wouldn’t 
have manned a boat from the India- 
nian, leave or no leave, and bo.'irded 
her in another fashion! But where 
they were now, what they meant, and 
whether wc should ever see them 
again, heaven only knew'. For all we 
could say, indeed, something strange 
might have tmmed up at home in 
Euro]>e— a new war, old Boncy got 
loose once more, or what not— and I 
could scarce fall asleep for guessing 
and bothering over the matter, tin 
restless a.H the first night we cruised 
down Chaimel in the old Pandora. 

Early in the morning- watch a sudden 
stirof the men on deck woke me, and I 
bundled op in five mhiotes’ time. But 
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It was only the second mate sotting 
them towasli decks, and oat they came 
from all quarters, yawning,, sti-etching 
tliemselves, and tucking up their 
tnnisers, as they passtid th6 full 
buckets lazily along ; while a couple 
of bo 3 ^s could be seen hard at work to 
keep the head-pump going, up against 
tlie gray sky over tlie bow. How- 
ever, I was so anxious to have the 
first look-out ahead, that I made a 
bold push thr()ugh the thick (*f it for 
Ihe bowsprit, where T went out till I 
could sec nothing astern oj‘ me but the 
Iiidiainaifs big black bows and ligure- 
head, swinging ns it were round the 
spar I sat niion, with ihe spread of 
licr canvass coming dim after me out 
of the fog, and a lazy snatch of foam 
lifting to her cut- water, as the breeze 
fliod away. The sun w’as just begiu- 
niug to rise; ten minutes before, it 
Iiad I)ccn almost (piite tjark ; there was 
a misi on the water, and the sails 
were heavy w^itli dew ; when a cu'clc 
began to open round us, where the 
surfitcc locke<l as smooth and dirty as 
in a dock, the haze seeming to shine 
through, as the sunliglil came sifting 
through it, like silver gauze. You saw 
the big reil top of the sun glare agaiust 
the water-line, and a wet gleam of 
crimson came sliding from one smooth 
blue swell to another; while the back 
of the haze a.stcrn turned from blue 
to puri)le, and w^ont lifting away into 
viqmurv streaks and patclios. All of 
.a siuUleii the shi[» came clear out aloft 
and on the u'atcr, with her wdiite 
streak as bright as snow, her fore- 
royal and truck gilded, her broad fore- 
.sail as red as blood, and every bice on 
deck shining as they looked ahcail, 
where T felt like a follow' held up on a 
toasting-fork, against the fiery wdieel 
the sun made ere clearing the horizon, 
'rw'o or three strips of cloud melted iii 
it like lumps of sugar in hot w ine ; 
and, after ovcriiauliiig the w hole sea- 
board round ami round, 1 kept strain- 
ing my eyes into the light, with the 
uotJon there was something to be seen 
in that quarter, but to no purjiose ; 
there wasn’t the slightest sign of the 
brig or any other blessed thing. AYliat 
j<truck me a little, bow'ever, was the 
look of the water just as the fog was 
clearing away : the swell was sinking 
down, the wind fallen for the time to 
a dead calm t and when the smooth 


face of it caught the light full from 
aloft, it seemed to come out all over 
long-winding wrinkles and eddied? 
running in a broad path, as it were, 
tw isted and woven together, right into 
the w'akc of the sunrise. "iVheu I came 
inboard from the bowsprit, big Harry 
and another grumpy old salt were 
standing by the bitts, taking a fore- 
castle observatimi, and gave me a 
s<]umi, as much as to ask if 1 had come 
out of the cast, or had been trying to 
pocket the fiyiiig-jib-boom. Dyou 
notice anything strange about the 
u'ater at all?’’ J asked in an off- 
hand sort of w\a y, wishing to sec ff the 
men liad remarked aught of what 1 
suspected. Thv. old fellow gave me 
a queer loi>k out of the tail of his eye^ 
and the ugly man seemed to be mea- 
suring me from head to foot. “ Xo, 
sir,” said the lirst, carelcs.sly ; can’t 
s^ay iH how' I doc.s,” — while Harry 
cocdly commenced sharpening his 
sheath-knife* on his shoe. “ Hid you 
over hear of currents hereabouts V’’ 
said 1 to the other man. “ Ilore- 
aw ay !*’ said he : wdiy, ble.ss % e, sir, 
it's unpos-'iWe as I rould ha' heer’d tell 
on sich a thing, ‘cause, ye see, .sir,. there . 
au’i none so far out at sea, sir — al’ays ^ 
axin’ t/our parding, ye know, sir!'' 
while he hitched up his trousers and 
looked alor’t, as if there w'crc some- 
w hat w rung about the jib-halliards. 

'Flic Indiamau by this time had 
quite lost steerage-way, and came 
sheering slowly round, broadside to 
the siui, while the wati-r 3>cgan to 
glitter like, a .single .•sheet of quicksilver, 
trembliug and swelling to the firm 
edge of it far oil*; the pale blue sky 
tilling deep aloft with light, and a long 
white haze grow ingout of the horizon 
to eastw'ard. 1 itept still looking over 
from the fore-chains with my arms 
folded, and an eye to the water on the 
starboard side, next the sun, where, just 
a fathom or tw'O from the bright cop- 
per of her sheathing along the water- 
line, you could see into it. Every now 
and then little bells and bubbles, as I 
thought, w'ould come up in it and 
break short of the surface; and some- 
times I fancied the line of a slij^t 
ripple, as fine as a rope-yam, went 
turning and glistening round one of. 
the ship’s quarters, across her shadow. 
Just then the ol4 sailor behind me 
shoved his face over the bnlwaikt too, 
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, jnjl and wrinkles, like a ripe 

^'aliiut-sUellvWkh a i-ound knob of a 
iiosp in the middle, of it, and seemed 
to be watching to sec it below, 
wl^eii lio suddenly squirted his to- 
bimco-juice as far out as possible 
alongside, .and gave his mouth a wipe 
■with the back of his tarry yellow 
band ^ catching my 03^0 in a shame- 
faced sort of way, SIS 1 glanced iirst at 
him and then at his Heating property. 
I leaiit listlessly over the rail, watch- 
' ing the patch of oily yellow froth, as 
it floated quietly on the smooth face 
of the water ; till all at once I started 
to observe that beyond all question it 
had crept slowly aVay past our star- 
board bow, clear of the ship, aud at 
last melted into the glittering blue 
brine. The two men noticed my at- 
tention, and stared along with me ; 
while the owner of .the precious cargo 
himself kept looking after it wistfully 
into the wake of the sunlight, as if ho 
■were a little luirt; then aloft and 
round about, in a puzzled sort of 
ivay, to sec if the ship hadn’t i>erliaps 
taken a sudden sheer to port. “ W'hy, 
III}' man,” I said, meeting his oyster- 
like old sca-eye, “ what *s tlio roiuoii 
of thnt ,^ — perliaps there /«• some cur- 
rent or other here, after all, ehV'’ 
Just as he meant to answer, however, 
I noticed liis watchmate give him a 
hard shove in the ribs with his huge 
elbow, and a quick screw of his 
weather top-light, while he kept tlu*. 
Ice one doggedly fixed on m\-self. I 
accordingl}’ walked slowly alt a> if to 
the quarterdeck, aud came roiiinl the 
long-boat again, right abreast oftlu ni. 

Harry wa.s pacing fore and aft with 
his arms folded, when his companion 
made some remark on the heat, peer- 
ing all about him, and then riglit u]) 
into the air aloft. Well then, 
sliipmatc,” said Harry, dabbing his 
handkcrchtef back into his tarpaulin 
again, “Tve seen worse, myself, — 
ownlj', ’twas in the Jiight 0’ Benin, 
look ye, -♦-an’ afore the end 011 ii, 
d’3^0 see, wc hove o’board nihc of 
a crew, let alone six dozen o<l<ls of a 
cargo f” , “ Cargo ! ” exclaimed his 
companion in .surprise ‘^Ay, black 
pwi^enfjers they was, ye know, olil 
ship! “ answered the ugly ra-scal, 
coolly ; “au’ I tell ye what it is, Jack, 
J never 'sails yet with passengers 
aboard, but some’at bud turned np in 
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the end, — al’ays one or another on 
Vn’s got a foul turil in Ids conscience, 
yo see ! I say, ’mate,” coiitiniied ho, 
looking round, ** didn’t ye uoto that 
’ero ’long-shore looking customer as 
walked aft just now, with them bloody 
soft qucst’ns 0’ liis about — ” Why,” 
said Jack, ^Mt's him Jacobs and the 
larboard watch calls the Green Hand, 
an’ a blessed good joke tliey lias about 
him, to all appearance,-- but the}'’ keeps 
it prett}" close.” “ CJlose, bo d — d 1” 
growled Ilany, “I doesn’t like tin; 
cut of his jib, I tell yo, shipmate 1 
Jist you take my word for it, that 
’ore fellow’s done some’at bad at 
home, or he’s bent on some’at bad 
alloat — it’s all one ! Don’t ye mark 
how lie keeps boxliauliii’ and skulk- 
ing fore an* aft, not to say look- 
ing out to wiiufard every now an’ 
again, as much as he expected a 
sail to heave in sight!” “■Well, 
I’m blowod but you’re right, Harry !” 
said the other, taking oil' his liat to 
scratch his head, thouglitfully. “Ay, 
and what's more,” wont on Han*}', 
“ it’s just conicd ath'aft me as how 
I’ve cla|»pctl eyes on tlic chap soim> 
w'liercs or other afore this — d — 11 me 
if L don't think it was amongst a gang 
0’ Spaiiisli pirates T saw tried for 
th(*jr lives ami let off, in the Havan- 
neyf’ “Thank you, my man!'' 
thought I, as I leant against lh(‘ 
booms on the other side, the devil 
you did ! — a wonder it wasn’t in tin*. 
Old Dailey, which would have been 
more jjoesiiilc, tliongh less romantic, — 
seeing in the Havaunah I never wasl*’ 
The curious thing was that I began 
to have a faint recollection, im self, of 
having seen this same cross-graiueil 
bi*aut.y, or hoard liis voice, before : 
though wlieie and how it Wiis, 1 
couldn’t for the life of me say at the 
momeut. “ Lord bless us, ilarry !” 
faltered out the old sailor, “ye don’t 
mean it! — sich a 3'Oimg, soft-looked 
shaver, too !” “ Them smooth -skinned 
sort 0’ coves is kiniinunly the worst, 
’male,’' replied Harry; “for that 
matter ye may be d— <1 sure he's got 
his chums aboard, — an* how docs we 
know but the ship’s .W^/, from stem 
to Siam? 'J’hcro’s that ’ere black- 
avizzed parson, now, ami one or two 
more aft— cuss me if that ’c‘ro feller 
smollH brine for I ho first time! An’ as 
for tills here Dob J acobs 0’ yours, blow 
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in(5 if there aii’t over many of his kind 
ill the whole larboard watch, Jjick ! 
A inaii-o’-war’s-nian’s aVays a black- 
guard out oil a maii-o’-war, look -ye 

Why, bless me, shipmate,’*^ said 
Jack, lowering his voice, by that 
reckiiin’, a man don’t know his friends 
in this here craft! The sooner we 
gives the mate a hint, the better, to 
my thinking V” “ No, blow me, no, 
Jack,” said Harry, “keep all fast, or 
ye’ll kick up a worse nitty, old boy ! 
Jist you hould on till yc see what’s to 
turn up, — ownly stand by and look 
out for squalls, that’s all I Tliere’s 
the skipper laid up below in his berth, 
I hears, — and to my notions, that ’ero 
mate of ours is no more but a blessed 
soldier, with his navigation an’ his 
head-work, an’ be blowcd to him — 
where’s he runned the ship, I’d like 
to know, messmate!” “ Well, strike 
me lucky if I’m lit to guess 1” answer- 
ed Jai;k, gloomily. “No, s’helpme 
liob, if he knows hisself!” said Harry. 

iiuv. here’s what / says, anyhow, — 
if so be we heaves in siglit of a pirate, 
»n* bumps ashore on a ileyand i' the 
dark, shiver iny tawscls if I doe-ii‘t 
have a clip with a handspike at that 
‘ere soft-sawderiii’ young blade in the 
straw hat “ Well, my line fellow,” 
thought I, “many thanks to you 
again, but I. certainly shall look out 
for }/our All this time I couldn't 
exactly conceive whether the sulky 
rascal really suspected anything of 
the kind, or wliether he wasn't in fact 
sounding his companion, and perhaps 
otiicrs of the crew, as to how far they 
wouhl go in case of an opportunity 
for mischief; especially when I heard 
liim begin to speculate if “ that ’ere 
proud ould beggar of a iiaboob, aft 
3 'oiu 1 er, miisii’t liave a sight o’ gould 
and jowels aboard with liim !” “ Wliy, 
for the matter o’ that, ’mate,” con- 
tinued he, “I doesai’t signify the 
twinklin’ of a maiTmspikc, mind ye, 
what lubberly trick they sarves this 
here craft, — so be ownly ye can got 
ainhow ashore, when all’s done ! it's 
Moutlnu* sliip-law nor sliore-law, look 
ye, 'mate, as houlds good on a bloody' 
dazart !” “ Ay, ay, true enough, 

bo’,’’ said the other, “ but what o’ 
that? — there aii’t much signs of a 
da.^.art, 1 rcckou, in this here blue 
water ! ’’ “ Ho 1 ” replied Harry, 

rather scornfully, “that’s ’cause you 
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blue-water, long-v’yage cliapa Isa’^ up 
to them, brother! There’s you au.d 
that ’lire joker in the striped slops, 
Jack, chaffing away over the side 
list now about a current, — confound^ 
sharp* he thinks hisself, too! — but 
d’ 3 'C think Harry Foster an’t got bis 
wcathcr-e 3 "e open? For my fiart I 
thinks more of the streak o’ haze 
yonder-aw'ay, right across the star- 
board bow, "nor all the currents in — ” 
“ Ay, ay,” said Jack, stretching out 
again to lf>ok, “ the heat, you means?” 
“ Heat I” exclaimed the ugly topman, 
“heat be blowed! Hark ye, ^mate, 
it )nat/ be a strip o’ cloud, no doubt, 
or the steam over a sand- bank, — but 
so bo tbc calm lasts so long, and you 
sees that ’ere streak again by sun- 
down, with a touch o’ 3 'allow in’t — ” 
“ What — trhat, shipmate?” asked 
Jack, breathless with anxiety*- “Then, 
dammee, it’s the black coast iv Africay, 
and no mistake !” said Harry. “ And 
what’s more,” continued the fellow, 
cooll}’, after taking a couple of short 
turns, “ if there hes a current, win-, 
look 3 ' 0 , jt'il set dead in to where tlie 
laiitl lay s — an' I'm blessed if there’s 
one aboard, breeze or no breeze, as is 
man enough for to take her out o’ 
the suck of a Africauc current !” “ The 
J..ord be with us !” exclaimed the 
other sailor, in alarm, “ wliat's to be 
done, Harry, bo’, — when d'ye mean 
for to let them know, aft?’’ “ Why, 
maybe I'm wrong, ye know, old 
ship,” said Harry, “an' a man inusn’t 
go for to larn his bettors, yc know, — 
hy this time half o’ the watch has a 
notion on it, at any rate. 'Fiiere’s 
Dick Wliite, Jack Jones, Jim Sklev, 
an’ a few more Wapping men, means 
to stick together in case o’ accidents — 
so d — n it, Jack, man, ye needn’t be iit 
sicli an a taking ! What tbc — '’ 
(here he came out with a regular string 
of top-gallant oaths,) “ when you finds 
a good chance shoved into 3 'our fist, 
none o’ your doin', an't a feller to haul 
ill the slack of it ’cause he's got a tarry- 
paw, and ships before the mast ? I 
tell ye what it is, old ship, ’tau’t the 
first time you an’ me’s been cast 
aw'ay, au' I doesn’t care the draw-iu’ 
of a rope-yarn, in them licre latitudes, 
if I’m cast away again! Hark ye, 
ould boy,— grog to the mast-head", a 
grab at tlic passengers’ walUbles, 
when they han't no more use for ’em, 

2g 
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ia course— 4 in* the pick on the ladies, 
jist for the takiu’ o’ them ashore!” 

Lord love yc, Harry, behiy there !” 
said Jack, “ what’s the good o' talkin’ 
on what an’t like to be ?” •* Less 
like things turns up!” snid Harry. 
“ Movq. by token, if I hasn’t pitchtitl 
upon%uy fancy lass a’ready — aiv 
■who knows, old ship, but 3^011 marries 
a naboob’s darter yet, and gets yoiir> 
self shoved all square, like a rig’lar 
hare, into his hoeslate, as they calls 
it? For luy part, I've more’ notion of 
the maid! An’ it ’ll go lianl w'iih 
me if we doesn’t manage to luml that 
’ere mishynar’ parson safe ashore on 
the strength of it ! ” God bless \'e, 
Harry,” answered Jack, somewhat 
mournfully, “ I 'ni twice splii'Ctl 
already ! ” “ Tiiird time's liiekv, 

though,’’ replied Harry, with a ehiickle, 
as he walked towards the siile again, 
and looked over; the rest of tin* 
Avatch being gathered on the other 
bow, talking and laughing: the pas- 
sengers beginning to appear on the 
poop, and the Scotch si enml-mate 
standing up aft on the taftVail, feeling 
for a breath of wind. The big top- 
man came slowly back t<i hi< com- 
panion, and leant himself on the spar- 
again. 'Allowed if I don’t think yeu'iv 
right, ’mate,” said he, *‘3^)11 and that 
’ore hwver. You’d a’nio*jt say Hienf- 
a rippli'/round her larboard bow just 
now, sure enough— like she wen* 
broadside on to some di iH or another. 
Ilows’ever, that’s nouther here nor 
there, — ^for my pan, i sets m«jre coniil 
b}' llio look o' the sky to ea^l’anl, 
an* be bio wed, shipmate, i!' that same 
3'omlor don’t make me tliink 0’ tvoud^!" 
“ Well,” saM Jack, *• / goes by sun- 
rise, messmate, an' I didn’t like it 
bvermtich m3'seir, dye see! Phal 
’ere talk o’ youis, Harry, consarniii’ 
dazarts and what not — WU3', bless me, 
it’s all my eye, — thi.s bout, at any 
rate — seeiii’ as how, if we doesn’t have 
a stitr snuiller out 0’ that very (jnarler 
afore twenty-four hours is over, you 
call me lubber 1” Ho, hal <ild salt,” 
chuckled Harry, “none 0’ them saws 
holds gwd hereaway, if its the coa*;t 
of ^fiicay — d— n ityi ’mate, ///v> 
TV’atchp.s ’il settle our hash in them 
longitudes, without going the length 
o’ sir! Han’t I knocked aboiit the 
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bloody coast of it six weeks at a time, 
myself, let alone livin’ as many months 
in the woods? — so I kno^vs the. breedin’ 
of a tiiniady a cussccl sight t<u) well, iini 
to speak on the way the land-blink 
looms afore 3’ou sights it!” “ Lived 
ill them there W'oods, did ye?’’ in- 
quired Jack. “ A}-, bo’, an’ a nnu 
rig it W'as too, *snrc enough,” saiil 
narr\"; “ tin. very same time I tonid 
3^011 on, i’ tlie Light o’ l>enii».” “My 
e3'e!” exclaimed the other, “11 man 
never knows what lie nun- corni* to. 
Let's into the rights of il, llarrv. 
carn’t yi\ afnre> eiglitJielU strikrsV" 
“ Woods !” saiil Ilairy, ‘‘ 1 b’lievo M- 
ould ►'^hi]>. I see’d enough o' wo(»d 
that time, arter -ill 1— and ’twan't that 
long agoiie, either -I’ll in't say htn 
long, but it wan’t A/a 7 v'yage. A sharo, 
clinker-built craft of a scho-nier 
wor. I'm in»t gnin* tt) give ve li.a* rigii; 
name, but tliey called her t' • Lubiv) - 
hater,* — an' if there wan’t all 
n< aiioard, it ’s blaming ye— an’ a, bi' 
doiihle-jinti (I man-eatin’ ciiaj; «»f *■ 
Yankee was our .skijq»er. a-j -ly .1 • 
slii-h — mer«* by token, he had a wan 
along.'^ide o' mn* eye as made him h»ok 
two way." at ye — Job I’rire by naiin 
— an’ arter he'd madi* his ibnin, I 
litMi’d he's to(»k up a fea-tot.d ehajie! 
atioai on the Mi"si-ship]K\v. S]u*‘d got 
a hell ‘d a loiiir iiose, that 'en* scln>oner. 
so m3' boy we leave•^ v\ erv thing a^tani. 
chase or rai <•. I la'onii.-e ye ; an' U''' 
/ora bies.^eii ould ten-gun brig what 
kept a-cnii."in.iL; lln‘reaway, wh\. we 
jc.-^t got used to Jier, like, ami ara\'- 
lowers our mainsail abav lakiir tin- 
wind of her, bv way o’ good Iac. ijuite 
pcrlili-. ’Hlowed if it. warn'i ram, 
though, for to *^00 the brig’s white 
fiL^ger’eil over the swell, rollin’ umh'r 
a cloud n' canva.s-. sten-.>’ls ei*«iwdeii 
• tut alow an' aloft, as she jogged arter 
us! 'riicu <1 umI haul her >\ind and 
lire Ji gun, an’ go beating away uj) in 
chah<* of .«ome other craft, as' caught 
the ehanec ftjr runniii’ out wheimver 
the}' sees tlie faibhcr-hater well t(» 
Mm — why, sNdp me l?ob, if the ti‘ad<*iv 
on Iho coa^t ditin’t jiay Job Trice half 
a dozen lilaeks a-]ucee ever}- trip, ji.st 
for to play that ’ore dod^ ’ At 
one liine, not long after I joined the 
craft, what does he do but nigh-hand 
loses her an’ her cargo, all ow in’ to 
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rockcniin’ over ranch on this here 
traverse. Out we comes one night in 
tlie tail of a squall, an’ as soon as it 
dears, thei'c sure enough we made out 
tlic brig, hard after us, as we thiiilw, 
— so never a rag more Joli claps on, 
‘cause two of his friends, yet sec, was 
jisl outside the bar in the X<»on river. 
'Well, bloody soon the cruiser begins 
to overhaul us, as one gnfl'-taiips’l 
vrouldn’t do, nor yet another, till the 
flying-jil) and bonnets made licr walK 
away from tliem in right ’ann'-^t, 
— when sla]i comes a long-shot that 
took the lbr<i-tojimast out of us in a 
twinkling. So when the nieonliglil 
coined out, lo an’ beholtl, inst<*ad o’ 
tin*, brig’s two masts .stiff and straight 
•against the haze, there was ihro 
si^anking sticks all ataunto, my b“y, 
ill Ji fine now' sloop- o’- war as had fresh 
came on the 'Station — the frish, they 
cabod Jiv'. —and a fa.s|- shii» she wor. 
Jhif all sahl and done, the .scliooner 
had the hcol.'^ of her in aiiidit short of 
a reef-taiqw’l breeze, — lliough, as for 
the other two, the .sloop- o'-w ar piekt-d 
olf both on 'em in the eiid.“ At llii"* 
point of tin? felIow'\s aecoii nt, T, N<*d 
Collin.s, began to prick up my ear-, 
jiveify sure it w’as the dear old iris he 
w.i< talking of ; and thought F, ** Oho, 
my mate, we .shall have y(m directly, 
— listening's fail’ with a chai> of thl- 
bretal.’* 

^^’'e^l,’* said ho, 't’wn.s the next 
trip after that, wv finds the »'oasf clear, 
as eommonly -was — for, d ye see. they 
Couldn't touch us if be ^'<5 hadn't a 
slave aboard, — in fact, we heerd i\< 
liow the crni.ser was up by Serry J^ony. 
and loft some young lutftenant or 
other on tlio v/ateh with a sort rf 
laiocu-rigged tender. A ]uveiou.s raw 
chaj^ he was, hy all accunnts, — and 
sure enough, there he kept plying otf 
and on, jusliorc, ’stead of out of sight 
to seaward till the craft would mala 
ii boll : an’ a.'i soon as ye dropped an 
anchor, he’d send a Innit aboard with 
a vcofer, to ax if ye’d got sla ves in the 
hold, it) cour.se, yo know. Job Jhico 
»onds back a message, "‘palm-ile an’ 
iv’ry, an’ gould if wc can,”— li’ists the 
i^ortingoe colours, brings up his Por- 
lingoc papers, and makes thePortiugee 
stoo’vd skipper for the spell, — but 
an}'how, bein’ no Ic.^s nor three slavers 
in the mouth of the Bonny river at 
the time, why, he meant to show fight 
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if need ho, and jest manhandle the 
young navy .sprig to his heart’s con- 
tent. riows’evcr, the .second or tliird 
night, all on a suddeut wo found he’d 
sheered otf f'r decency’s .sake, as it 
might be, an hour or two afore we’d 
Fiogaii to raft oil' the niggers. Well, 
‘mate, right in the midst of fr there 
comes sich a fury of a turnady off the 
land, as we’d to slip cable and rim 
fair ont to sea after the other craft 
what had got .sooner full, — one on ’em 
-went ashore in sight, an’ wc not 
ninety blacks aboard yet, with barely 
a day’s vraier .stow'cd" in. The next 
morning, ont o’ sight of land, w'C got 
tin* sea-l)n*eze, and stood in again 
niuler evorvlhiim’, till w'c made Fcr- 
nandy lh» ih'yaiul three leagues ofl’, 
or tlicreby, an’ the two ebony-brigs 
b(*athi" out in company, — so the skip- 
per .-taml.^ over acros.s their course 
for to give them a hail, heaves to and 
pulls aboard the nearest, where he 
Stays a good long .«pell and drinks a 
SI iff gins<, as yo min^ fancy, afore 
pn^'tin’. Back eom(*s Jttb ih‘ice in 
high glee, and tould the mate as how” 
that moriiin' the brlg.< had fell foul o* 
the man-o'-war tender, bottom up, 
au‘ a biL^ Nev foundling dog a-howlin’ 
on tho keel— no dimbt she’d tumed 
tin' turtle in that ’i*re .srpiall— more by 
tuken he brought the dog along.st 
with him in u presoiii. away we 
Jlllod again to go in for the Bonny 
river, when the breeze fell, and 
.‘ihnrily artor there we w'as all throe 
dead been lined, a couple (»’milo.s be- 
rwixt ii<, sticking on the water like 
Jlies on glas.s. an’ as hot. ya know, as 
Mazes-— thv^ very moral o’ this here. 
By snndinvu W'C hadn't a drop o' 
water, the skipper sent to the 
nearest brig for some; but .strike, me 
lucky if they’d part w’ith a bucketful 
for iove, bein’ out'ard bound. As 
the Spanish skipper said, ’tw'as cither 
hard dollars or a stout nigger, and 
t'other brig said the same. A .slight 
pnlf o* land-wind we had in the night, 
thouiiii next (lay ’twas a.< calm as 
ever, and the brigs farther otf — so by 
noon, my bov, for tw'o blessed casks, 
if Ji»b Price tiadn't to send six blacks 
in the boat. Shorter yam, Jack, — 
but the calm held that night too, and 
’blow'od if the brigs w'ould sell another 
breaker — ^wliat wV had wc couldn’t 
spare to the jiGor devils under hatches^ 
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aiul the next daj', why, they died oft' 
like rotten sheep, till we hove the last 
on 'em o’board ; and frightful enough 
it was, mind ye, for to see about tifly 
sharks at work all round the schooner 
at once, as long as it lasted. Well, 
in the artemooii wc ’d just coinmoncod 
squalUling aboard amongst ourselves, 
round the dreg water, or whether to 
board one o* the brigs and have a fair 
tiglit, when oil’ come a bit of a breeze, 
betwixt the two liigh peaks on Fer- 
nandy Po, both the brigs set stensails, 
and begins slipping quietly ort— our 
skipper gave orders to brace after 
them, and clear away the long gun 
amidships ; but all on a suddeut wc 
made out a lump of a brig dropping 
down before it round the ileyand, 
nhich we knowed her well enough tor 
a Bristol craft as had lost half her 
hands up the Callebar, in the gould 
air iv’ry trade. Down she corned, 
wonderllc fast for the light breeze, if 
there hadn’t been one (»' yw currents 
besides off the ileyand, till about half- 
a-milo away she braces u]>, seemingly 
to .'ihecr across it and steer clear of ns. 
Outwent our boat,an’t]ie .‘^kipper bids 
every man of her erew to shove, a 
shin*t cutlash inside ]ii.s trousers. 
Says he,‘^ I gues.s we ll first speak ’em 
fair, but if we don’t ha’ water enough, 
il ’ll be ’tariial queer, that’s all/’ says 
he — an’ Job was a man never .swore, 
but be looked mighty had, that time, 
I must say ; so we out oar.s e.nd pulls 
right aboard the trader, without an- 
swerin’ ever a hail, when up the .^ide 
we bundled on deck, oin^ arter the 
other, mad for a drink, and sees the 
master with five or .-ix of a crew, all 
a.s white a.ij gliostossos, and two <ir 
three Krooraeii, be.'iidcs a long-logged 
young feller a-sittin' and kicking his 
feet over the kiinpanion-hatch, w'ith a 
tumblerful o’ grog in his list, as fre.sh 
to uli seemin’ as a fish, like a supper- 
cargo or soine’at o’ the sort, as them 
craft commonly has. “ What schooiic»r s 
that?” axes the master, all abrojul 
like ; an* says Job, says he out o’ 
broatfi, “ Never you mind ; I gue>.s 
you’ll let’s have some water, for wc 
wants it almighty kceff ! ” “ Well, 

says the other, shaking Ids head, 
‘‘ J’m afeared we’re short our.solvc.s — 
anyhow,” says lie, “ we’ll give ye a 
dipper the piece, ”-^and ac<’Ordingly 
they fists uar along a dozen gulps, 
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hand over hand. “ ’Twon’t do, I 
guess, mister, says our skipper; “ we. 
w'ants a cask ! ” Here the master o’ 
the brig shakes his head again, and 
giv a look to the young ’Jong-shorc- 
like chap aft, wdiicli sings out as wc 
couldn’t have no more, for love nor 
money, — an’ I sec Cap’eu Price com- 
ineiiee for to look savitch again, and 
feel for the handle on his cutlash. 
‘‘Hal her you'd ax iv'ry or gould- 
dust ! ” sings out the supper- cargo, — 
“ hows'ever," .says he: “as ye’ve 
tooken sicli a fiiuc}' to it, short o’ 
water as w'o i.<, why a fiiir exehauge 
aii’t no robbery,” says he : “ you 
wants water, an’ we waiit.s hands ; 
haven't ye a couple, o’ iiigger.s for to 
spare u.s‘ sir, by W'ay off’a barter, now'? ” 
lie .says. Well, ’mate. I'll be blowed 
if r ever .see a man turn so wicked 
fur’ous as Job IVice turns at tlii.s 
here, — an' says ho, through his teeth, 
“If vo'd said a niggw's nail-parin', 1 
couldn't done it. so it’s no use talkin'.’* 
“ Oil come, capting,” says the young 
fellow, wonderlle ang.shis like, “ say 
one ii^t--it’s all on the quiet, ye 
know. Bie-.s me, cjiptin,” say.s lie, 
“ i'll do a deal for a man in a strait, 
'tickerly for yer.-iclf — an’ I lliink w'e'd 
manage with a .single hand more, 
ril gi\e ye two cask.s and a bag o’ 
gould-dusr for one black, and uc'll 
send aboard for him iii.sl now, our- 
helves!*’ "‘No!’’ roar.s Job Price, 
walkin' clo.-c np to him ; “ ye've riz 
me, ye cussed Britisher ye, an’ 1 tell 
ye we'll take what we wants I ” “ No 

Jokes, though, eaptin !’’ says the feller — 
what'll one to a whole raft-ful I heerd 
i»f ye .'ihipping?** “ f Jo an' a\ 
tlie sharks, ye beggar!” say.s the. 
hkipper ; — “ here my lad.s ! ” s.ay.s he, 
IP ’ makc'S grab at the other’s throat, 
when slap coino.s a jug o’ rum in his 
e 3 'e-lights, and the young chap u]is 
fi.st ill quiek-siick.s and drop.** Jiim 
like a cock, big a.s he w'as. By that 
time, though, in a t\^inklill’, the 
iiia.ster ua.^ jlal on deck, and the 
brig’s crew showed no fight— when lo 
an’ behold, my boy, up bundles a 
.score o’ strap|»ing mcn-o’-war’s-uieii 
oat of the cabin. One or tw’o on 
IKS got a rut about the head, an’ 
my gi*ntl«‘maii suppcr-cargo claps a 
]»i.stol to my car from aft, so w’o 
knocked under without more to do. 
In five minutes lime every man jaek 
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of us had a seizing about his wrists 
and lower pins, — and says Job Trico, 
in a givin-up sort o’ v’icc, ‘You’re 
too cust sjiiy for playin’ jokes on, 1 
calc’late, squire,’ lie says. ‘Jokes!’ 
says the young feller, * why, it’s no 
joke— in course you knows me V’ 

‘ Niver sce’d ye atween the eyes afore,’ 
says Job, ‘ but don’t bear no malice, 
mister, now.’ ‘ That’s it,’ says the 
t’other, lookin’ at the scliooiier again, 
— ‘no more I docs — so jist think a 
bit, han’t you really a nigger or so 
aboard o’ ye~if it was jist oneV’ 
‘Squasli the one!’ says Job, shakin’ 
his head nellicliolly like, — an’ ‘ Sorry 
for it,’ says the cliap, ‘ ’cause ye see 
I’m the liiil'tenaiit belongin’ to the 
Irish, an’ I earn’t titch 3’er schooner 
if so be ye han’t a slave aboard.’ 

‘ Lawk a’inighty ! — no !’ sings out 
Job Trice, ’cause bein’ lialf blinded he 
couldn’t ha’ noted the lot o’ man-o’- 
war’s-meii sooner. — ‘ Hut 1 can,’ says 
the other, ‘ for ])iratecy, ye see ; uu’ 
what’s more,’ he says, ‘ there's no help 
for it now. I’m afeared, mister what- 
they-call-ye !’ Well, ’mate, after that 
ye may fancy our .skif»j)er turns terrible 
down in tlie mouth; so without a 
word more they parbuckles us all 
down below into the cabin — an’ w hat 
does this here lutftenant do but he 
strii)s the whole lot, rigs out as many 
of his men in our duds, hoists out a 
big cask 0’ water on the brig's far 
side, and pulls round for the schooner, 
— hisself togged out like the skipper, 
and his odd hands laid down in the 
boat’s bottom.” You W'on't w'onder 
at my being higlily amused with the 
fellow's yarn, since the fact was tliat 
it happened to be one of my own 
adventures in the days of the Iris, 
tw^o or three years before, when we 
saw a good many scenes together, far 
more wild and stirring, of course, in 
the thick of the slave-trade; but 
really the ugly rascal described it 
W'onderfully well. 

“ Well,” said llanw, “ I gets my 
chill shoved up in tire stani-wiudj^ 
where I sec’d the whole thing, and 
toidd the skipper accordcntly. The 
schooner’s crew' looked out for the 
water like so many oysters in a tub ; 
the liilftouant jumps up the side with 
Ills men after him, an’ not so much as 
the cross of two cuthishcs did we 
hear afore the onion-jack llew' out 


a-peak over lier mains’]. In five 
minutes more, the schooner fills 
away before the breeze, and begins 
to slide off in fine style after the pair 
0’ brigs, as w-is nigh half hull-down 
to seaward by this time. There we 
was, left neck aii’ heel below in the 
trader, and he hauled up seemifi’ly for 
the land, — an’ artor a bit says the 
skipper to me, ‘Foster, my lad, I 
despise this wa}' 0’ things,’ says he, 

‘ an’t there no way on gettin’ clear ?’ 

‘ Never say die, cap’en !’ I says : an’ 
says he, ‘ I calc’late they left consid- 
erable few hands aboard?’ ‘None 
but them slccpy-like scum 0’ iv’ry 
men,’ I says, — but be blow'cd if I 
see'd what better we was, till down 
comes a little nigger cabin-boy for 
some’at or other, Avith a knife in his 
hand. Job fixes his eye on him — 
I’ve heerd he'd a Ava}’ in his eye with 
niggers as they couldn’t stand — an’ 
sa.vs he, soft-sawulerin’ like, ‘Come 
here, Avill ye, my lad, an’ give us a 
drink,’ — so the black come for'ad Avith 
a pannikin, one foot at a time, an' he 
houlds it out to the skipper’s lips — for, 
d’ye sec, all on iis had our flippers 
lashed behind our backs. ‘Now,’ 
says he, thankee, boy, — look in 
atAvixt my legs, and 3'e’llYaid a dollar.’ 
With that, jest as the boy stoops, 
flob Trice ketches his neck fast be- 
twixt his two knees, an’ blowed if he 
didn't jam them harder, grinning all 
the time, till doAvn drops the little 
black throttled on the deck. • That’s 
for iliankin’ a bloody' niggnr!’ saA'S 
he, lookin’ as savilch as the devil, 
and got the knife in his teeth, when 
he turned to and sawed tlirough the 
seizing round my Avrists—an’ in 
course 1 sets every man clear in quick- 
sticks. ^‘Xoirr says Job, lookin’ 
round, ‘ the quicker the better — that 
cussed lubber- ratin’ hound’s got my 
schooner, but maybe, m\' lads, this 
here iv'ry man 'll pay expenses — by 
tiralmighty, if J'm made out a pirate. 
Til arn the name !’ 

Well, Ave squints up the hatch- 
AA’ay, and seo’d a young midshipman 
a-staiiding Avith "his back to us, 
Avatchiug til?, brig's crew at the braces, 
ail’ a pistol in one hand — Avheii all at 
once our skipper slips off his shoes, 
run up the stair as quiet ns a cat, an’ 
caught the end of a capstan-bar as 
lay oil the scuttle. With that down 
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ha conics cnisli on tbc poor fellow’s 
.^cnll from aft, and brained him in i\ 
moment. Every man of ns cfoi 
1 ‘loody-minded >viili the si;;ht,soAve 
."Ciircc kuowod what >M'.did, ye Know, 
’mate, afore all luiiids o' thtMii wns 
^one, — how, T aii’t jjoin' for to say, 
nor the slraro as one had In it more 
nor another. I’hc an' the >hort 
mi it Avas, aax* run the hri^j by sun- 
down ill ainonj^st the cn-i^Ks up the 
(’aniiiroons river, thinkiu' ttdioloAAed 
away close thereabouts till all aaoi* 
cold, ilow^'evcr they kicKed up the 
ilevil’s deli'iht about a j)iratc«T. and 
the sloop*o'war cuines back shortly. 
\\ln*n ni^dit an' day there A\a^ that 
youn;r shark of a inrttenaiil hunt in’ 
al ter n>, as sharp a> a marlins] like- - 
ue dnrsn't come down the river 
siuhoAv, till what with a bad con- 
science, fojjs, and "leepin' ev* ry iiiidit 
within siiiik o' iliuin hlasled muddy 
mangroves an' bulni.-hc> louetlnr, 
why, mate, the whole ten hands tikil 
olf one artertlie other in the u*ver- 
leavint' owiily me nri' the skipper. 
Jc»h Price was like a madman over 
tin- car^'O, w’orili, 1:0,. d );uows iewv 
many tliMiisand d«»ll irs, as In* coaldiri 
take «»nt— blit f r my jjart, 1 ;/et< ihe 
briir's pimt <<iie ni^iit and .'■culls iny -eif 
a>hore, and olf iil^e a bare into the 
bii.-'h by luooiili^^ht, Xo n-e, }a 
know, for to say what lum chain c. I 
meets w’itli in the c.nis, Ibin' np 
trees ami the like for fear o’ iiliphams, 
sarpents, an’ bh»ody hi^^h-annies,- - 
l>ut, hloAv me, if I didn't think the 
farther ye went aloft, the m")* 
monkeys an' juirrykeet.- \uu row.'cd 
out, jahberiir all -o as a feller 

couldn't eloso an e\e- an' ns f'l' 
the sky, be bhjweil 'f I ever onre 
si;^hted it. So, d’ ya -re, it jmt.s all 
notions o’ fruits an’ flowers out o’ 
my head, aiv all them jimniy-jei;.'.;nny 
sort o’ i»api)y-f(o-Iiicky yarns al»uut 
barbers’ iloyands ami .-hijiherdresses 
what they used for to siadl out o’ 
<Iic^liinnrs at school — all gammon, 
mate.”' Lord love ye, iif>, sure- 
ly," said Jack: “it's in the llilile!'’ 
■’ -^y iiy? ' llain*, “ fhal’.s 

artel* je’ve gone to l.mvy Joins, 
no doubt; but P\e. 1 mh*ii in the 
Soiiili'.\v ileyamls .sime, luvself, an’ 
be blowed if it'.s much beltej- there! 
no\va’e\<T, still anon, I took a now 
fancy, an' aAvay ] mak(*.s fer the ri\ er, 
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in sareli of a nigger villaehe, as they 
c:ill.s ’em ; and sure enough it Avani’t 
Jong ere right f plumps in the midst 
t»n a lot •>' cane huts amongst trees, 
lint sich a shine and a nitty a.s I kicks 
:ip, ye ■ ee, bein’ half naked, for *111 iho 
ANorhl like a wild man 0’ llie Avoods, 
.‘111’ fur a full lioiir 1 lias the toivn to 
myself, so I hoists my .shirt 011 a .stiek 
o\(.T the hnt l took, by way of a flag 
o’ truce, an' at la.-^t lhi‘y all begins for 
to sAvann in again. VVell, yc .■'^ee, I 
knoAved tlie AAays o' the iiatif-^ Iheje- 
.ihoiits pretiy Avell, an' what doe-^ J d«> 
but Pd laid m\ self flat afure a blasted 
ugly divxleof a wouilcn liimiu.Ui lie. as 
'looil on ihe fh.nr, an’ 1 a*, riirgle-^ and 
twi.-t'' inxc-elf, ami groans like a < ha]) 
in a lit- wliat ih**v eallsy////*.//, ilien-- 
away — an* in course, with that tln-y 
log-: nie ilowu at (Mice for a rig'lar 
h(»ly-p(»S':el fnmi Jern-alem. Tin* 
h*ug an’ tin* short on it wa-s. the fit- 
:i h-man t.ilies nu‘ mnhr charge, .nid 
• ts nn‘ to I' I! feltin'^ or tl'e like with 
Ml ouid »iii;idrani iIicaM got -ome- 
w her. giAi ^ me a hul an’ fwo 
bla<*k vi-.. bi-.'i.l’ .«j)d Ihcve I lives 
for i» .) 01* thit'e V leks on ( nd. no 
a-jU'cMul as’I'iMiimy — w hen, one 
lin* It •: w iial does 1 sei‘ (»li’sh(»re 

> her but th'it eonlbumied man- 
o'-war t. ii'i. r, all - liijo-ljaia* an’ 
.ituiinto again. S(». in> l»-»v, J gives 
'••m to umler.-iand a- h -w. bein’ ovc-r 
A.dlibli* at li . iiie A\ilh tin' King of 
’laiglamh in cauns* In 'd -eut for to 
pneka!o\% me aw.-iy * an' no .-oniier 
-aid. but the whole town gi'ts in a 
dn.vrer - thelinidj-niaii, w liicha kiioAV- 
ing clia)» fn Ava-;, take.s an’ rubs me 
from heel to truck with ilc out on :i 
artain mil, as turned me eoal-biack 
ill half an In-ur, an' as .so»»n as I looks 
ii. Ihe er. t k, 'mate, be blowed if I’d a 
knew’ii in\-elf from a nigger, some - 
liow !" 'I’o tell the Irntli, as / thought 
l(» my.*^elf, it was no wonder, as Ma ter 
Harry's no.-i' and lips Averc by no 
means in the clas,>ic and Jiis 

.Nkiii, a- it was, didn't appiuir of tla? 
Avliilttst. "'Suliicre, yc know, 1 .‘dts 
before a hnt grindin’ aAvay at mni/.e, 
Avitli inHliink else, but a waist -cloth 
lonml me, and my two legs .stuck out, 
till such time a.'> the Intfieiianl an’ Iavo 
boats’ ercAVs bad .-Mirehed ilio vilbche, 
havin’ Jieerd, no doubt, of a Avisito 
man Ihereaboid.s- an* at last off they 
went. Well, in course, at lir.-jt thi.s 
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liL*r (5 alliiir gives the fittislL-nian a lift 
ill the niggerses eyes, by reason^ o’ 
havin’ timied a Avhite man black — 
’cause, yc see, them fittish-ineii has a 
j’iglar-bred knowledge on plants and 
siclilikc. Bui hows’e\cr, in a day or 
two I bcgiiH for to get ray tiler oneasy, 
seein’ it didn’t wash oli‘, an’ accord- 
ently I made beknowii as much to the 
tittish-inaii, when, my boy, if ho 
doesn’i shake liis mop-head, and riilis 
noses, as nuicli as to say, ‘ We an't 
agoin’ to part.’ ’Twas no use, and 
thinks I, ‘ Ye man-eatiii’ scum, be 
blowed if I <lon’t put your neck out, 
then !' So 1 turns to with iny knife 
on a log o’ wood, carves a hiinniage 
twice as big an’ ugly as liis'n, and 
builds a. hut over it, where I phi 3 ’.s all 
the conjeriii’ tricks L could mind on — 
till, be hanged if the niggers didn't 
begin to leave the iiltisli-man pretty 
fast, an’ make a blessed sight more o’ 
me. I takes a couple more wives, 
gets drunk every day on jialm-winc 
and tiMldy-juiee — as for the hogs an’ 
tin* yams they brought me, why 1 
couldn't stow ’em awa\' ; an’ in place 
o' want ill’ iiiy .-eif white again, 1 rubs 
m.yself over an’ over with that ere 
nut, lot alone palm-ilo, till the bloody' 
ould fittish-mau looks brown alongside 
o’ nn‘. At last the king o' the niggers 
tiiereaway— KiiigChimbey they called 
him, or sonufat the sort — he sends 
for to set? me, an’ away to his town 
they takes me, a mile or two up the 
country', where f see'd him ; but I’m 
blowed, daek, if he'd got a crown on 
at all, ounly a ould rod marine's coat, 
an’ a pair o’ top-boots, what was laid 
aw ay' when he w'arn’t iii si ate. Hows’ - 
ever lie gives me two white beans an’ 
a red r.n, in sign o’ high favour, and 
gives me to know as 1 >voi* to stay 
there. But one thing T couldn’t make 
out, why the black king’s hut an’ the 
•osst-housc, as they calls it, was all 
stuck r<uind with bones an’ dead men’s 
skulls! — ’hvaii’t long, though, ere I 
tiudsitout, ’mate! That ere tit tish- 
mau, d’ye see, wor a riglit-dowui imp 
to look at, and devilish >Yulved he 
eyed me ; but still anon 1 sciids over 
for my wives, turns ont a black feller 
out his hut, an’ slings a hammock 
in it, when the next day or so T meets 
the first llttish-man in the woods, an’ 
the pi.or divvlc looks wouderflc 
friendly- like, niakiu’ me all kinds o’ 


woeful signs, and seeinin’ly as much 
as to say I'm- to keep a bright look-out 
on the Ollier. All on a siuldeiit what 
does he do, but he runs a bit, as far 
as a tree, jiicks np a sort ol* a red 
muslirooin, an’ he nibs with it across 
the back o' loy' hand, gives a wink, 
and scuttles off. What it meaiied I 
couldn't make out, till I gets back to 
Ihti town, when i chanciid to look at 
my tlijiper, and llnn-c 1 see a clean 
while streak alongst it! Well, J 
thinks, lib<Tty's sweet, an' I'm blesscil 
if a man’s able to cruize much to 
windward o’ right- down slavery', 
thinks 1, if he’s black ! Jlowsomever, 
thinks r, I'll jest hold on a hit longer. 
Well, next (lav, the black king had 
the blue-devils with drinkiii’ rum, 
au’ he couldn’t slc«*i) nohow, ’cause, as 
J made out, he’d killed liis uncle, they 
said— 1 doesn’t know but he’d eaten 
him, loo — anyhow', I sceM him eat as 
much of a fat liog, raw', as nil sarvo 
out lialf the w atch — so the fittish-mau 
tells liim there's nought for it but to 
ph-ase the littUh. What that wor, 
blow ed if I knew' ; but no sooner sun- 
down nor they hauls me out o’ niy 
hut, ^-laps me in a stinking hole as 
dark as pitch, and leaves mi*, to smell 
hell till inornin’, as 1 thouglit. Jist 
about the end o' the mid-watch, there 
kirks up a rumpus like closc-rccf 
taups'ls* ill a hurricane — smash goes 
the sticks over me : I seed the stars, 
and a whole lot o’ strange blacks 
with long spears, a-llghtin’. y'ellin’, 
tramplin’, an’ twistin' in the midst 
o’ the huts, — and off I’m hoisted in 
the gang, on some follors back or 
other, at live knots the hour, through 
the woods, — till down w'c all comes in 
a drove, plash amongst the veiy 
swamps close by' the river, where, lo 
au’ behold, I makes out a schooner 
alloat at her anchor. The next thing 
I feels a Masted red-hot iron come 
hiss across my slioulders, so I jumped 
up and sang out like blazes, in coui'se. 
But, my' flippers bein’ all fast, 'tw'as 
no use": I got one shove as sent me 
head-foremost into a long canoe, with 
thirty or forty' niggers stowed aw'ay 
like cattle, atid oiit the men pulls for 
the schooner. A big bright lire there 
w'as ashore, astarn of us, 1 mind, 
w'hcro they heated the irons, with a 
chap ill a straw Jiat sarvin’ out rum 
to the ivild blacks from a cask ; and 
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ye saw the pitch-black woods behind, 
with the branches shoved out red in 
the light on it, an' a bloody^-likc patch 
on the water tinder a clump o’ sooty 
luangrooves. An’ be d— d, .lack, if 
1 didn’t feel the life sick in me, that 
time — ^for, d’ye see, I hears nothin' 
spoke round me but cussed French, 
Portingeese, an’ nigger tongue — 'spe* 
cialiy when it jist lightens on me wltat 
sort on a case I were iu; au’ thinks I, 
‘ By G — if I'm not took for a s/arc, 
artcr all! — an’ be hanged but I left that 
'ere 'farnal mushroom a-lying under 
that there tree 3’oiidcr ! ' I begins for to 
think o’ matters an’ things, an’ about 
Bristol quay, an' my old mother, an' 
luy sister as was at school — mind ye, 
’mate, all atwixt shovin’ otf the man- 
groves an’ coming bump ugain the 
schooner's side — au' bh»w nio if 1 
doesn't tarn to, au' nigh-hand com- 
mences for to blubber — when jist then 
what does I catch sight on, by the lan- 
tern over the side, but that 'ere villain 
of a dttish-inau, an’ what*s more. 
King Chiiubey hisself, both hauled in 
the net. And with that 1 gives a 
chuckle, as ye may suj^puso, an’ 110 
mistake ; for^ thinks I, so far as coii- 
sarns mj^self, this here can’t last long, 
blow me, for sooner or later I'll find 
some un to speak to, even au I iiiver 
gets rid o' this here outer darkness — 
be blowed if 1 han't got a white mind, 
any ways, an’ free I'll be, my boy ! 
But 1 laughs, iu course, when 1 sce'd 
the fittish-mau grin at me, — for thinks 
I, ray cocks, you’re logged dovMt for 
a pretty long spell of it ! '* 

“ Well, bo’, somehow I knows 110 
more about it till such time as I sort 
o' wakes up in jutch-dark, all choke 
and sweat, an* a feller's dirty big toe 
ill my mouth, witli mine in some uii 
elsc’s eye, — so outi s|iit.s it, au* makes 
scramble for my life. By the nill au’ 
the splash, 1 knowed 1 wor down in 
the schooner's hold ; an’ be hange<i if 
there waii’t twenty or thirty holding 
on like bees to a open weather-port, 
where the fresh wind and the spray 
come a-blowiiig through— but llien% 
Tny boy, 'twerc 110 go for to get mo 
much as the lip o’ yer ii^sc. Accor- 
dantly, up f prizes myself widi rny 
feet on another poor devil's wool, — 
for, d’ye see, by that time I minds a 
man’s face no more nor so much tim- 
ber !— an’ 1 feels for tlie hatch over im*, 
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where by good luck, as I thought, 
there 1 llnds it not battened <lowu 
yet, so T shoved my head through on- 
deck like a bhicksinith's hammer. 
Well, ’mate, there w'as the schooner’s 
deck w'ct, a swtII of a sea on round 
her, tvcll oil* the land, no trifle of a 
moniiiig gale, and the craft heeling to 
it—a lot 0’ hands up on her yards, 
a reeling at the boom maiiis'l and 
fo’tmips’l, an’ begod if iiiy heart 
doesn’t Jump into my mouth with the 
sight, for I feels it for all the world 
like a good glass o' grog, scttiii' all to 
rights. Two orthree there w^as walk- 
iii’ aft the quarterdeck, so out 1 sings 
‘ Hullo ! hullo there, shipmates, give 
iH a liaiid out o' this !' Two on ’em 
comes foriul, one lifts a handspike, 
but both gives a grin, as much as to 
say it's some nigger tongue or other, 
ill place o’, 'good Knglish — for, d'ye see, 
tlnw'd lialf their faces bhw:k-beanl, 
ami rings i’ their ears — w lieu up walks 
another chap like tin* skifiper. an' 
more the looks of a louiitrymaii. 
‘ 1 ) — n it,’ roars I again, ^ I’m a 
free-born Briton !’ w ith that lie lends 
me a squint, looks to the men, an' 
gives SOUKS sort o’ a sign — when they 
jaiiis-tothe hatch anduqis me fast by 
the neck. ‘Devil of a deep beggar, 
this here !’ says he; ‘ jist give him the 
gag, iiiy lads,' says he ; ‘ the planter.^ 
often thinks more of a diiinby, 'l aude 
In; w'orks the more, and a stout piece 
o’ goods this /.V ' says he. Well, 'mate, 
w'hat does they do but one pulls out 
a knife, au’ be blowed if they warii’t 
a-goiu' for to cut out my tongue; but 
the men aloft sung out to hoLst away 
the yuriis ; so they left me ready 
clinched till they'd belay the rope-s. 
Next, a hand forud, by good luck, 
hailed ‘Sail- 0 ,’ and they’d soinc'at 
else t(» think o' besides me ; for there, 
my boy, little more nor tliree luilesr 
to wiinfard, I see'd the Irish as she 
conic driving bodily out o’ the mist, 
shakiii' out her three to'gailaiit-sails, 
all’ a white spray Hying w ith her giV 
one .surge to another. Bloody bad it 
was, mind ye, for my wind- pipe, for 
every time the schooner )>itclnM], 
aw’ay swings my feet clear o' the nig- 
ger's heads, — 'cause, d'ye see, we 
eliaiicedfortobe stowed on the 'twecii- 
di'cks, au’ another tier there w as, stufled 
ill her lower hold- an' there 1 stuck, 
'mate, so as I couldn’t lielp w'ulchia' 
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tlic whole chase, till at last the hatch 
•slacks nip a bit, and down 1 plimips 
into the dark again.” 

“ Well, bo’, the breeze got lighter, 
an’ to all seemin’ the cursed schooner 
held her own; but hows’ever, the sloop- 
o’^war kept it up all day, and once 
or twice she tips us a long shot ; till 
by sunset, as I reckoned, we hears no 
more on her. The whole night long, 
again, there we stews as thick as peas 
— I keeps harkiiin’ to the sighs an’ 
groans, an’ the wash along the side, 
in a sort of a doze; an’ s’hclp me Hob, 
1 fancies for a moment Ym swingdng 
in my hammock in tljp fox’slc, an' it’s 
no more but the bulkheads and tim- 
bers creakin’. Tlien I thinks its some 
un else I dreams on, as is d — d on- 
easy, like to choke for heat and thirst; 
an’ I’m a-chiickling at him — when up 
1 wakes with the cockroaches swarm- 
ing over my face. Another groan runs 
from that end to this, the whole lot 
on us tries hard, and kicks their neigh- 
bours to turn, an’ be bio wed if I 
knowed but I was buried in a church- 
yard, with the blasted worms all a- 
crawl about me. All on a sudden, 
nigh-hand to day-break it was, 1 
hears a gun to wind'ard, so wdth that 
I contrives for to scramble up with 
my eye to the scuttle-port. ’Twas a 
stiffish breeze, air 1 see’d sonie'at lift 
on a sea, like a albatrosse's wing, as 
one may say — though what wor this 
but the Irish's bit of a tender, stand- 
ing right across our bows — for the 
schooner, ye sec, changed her course i’ 
the night-time, rig’lar slaver’s dodge, 
thinkih’ for to drop the sloop-o’- 
war, sure enough. But as for tiic 
little riucca, why, they hadn’t 
bargained for her at all, lying- to us 
she did, with a rag o’ sail up, in the 
troughs of the sea, till the schooner was 
close on her. Well, no sooner docs 
they go about, my boy, but the inus • 
kecty of a cruiser lets drive at her off 
the top of a sea, as we hung broadside 
to them in stays. Blessed if I ever 
sec sich a mark ! — the shot jist takes 
our fore-top fair slap — for the next 
minute 1 sce’d the fore-topmast come 
over the loc-side, an’ astarn we begins 
to go directly. \Vhat’s more, mate, I 
never sec a small craft yet handled 
better in a sea, as that ’ere chap did — 
nor the same thing done, cleaner .at 
any rate— -for tliey jist comes nigh- 
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hand tip on our bowsprit-end, as the 
schooner lifted — then up in the wind 
they went like clock-work, with a 
starnway on as carried the f’lucca 
right alongside on us, like a coachman 
backing up a lane, and ffrind wc both 
heaved on the swell, with the top- 
mast hamper an’ its canvass for a 
fender atwixt ns. Aboard jumps the 
nian-o’-^var’s-men, in course, cutlash 
ill hand, an' for five minutes some 
tough work there was on deck, by the 
tramp, the shots, an’ the curses over 
our heads — wlicn off they shoved the 
hatches, and I sce’d a tall young feller 
in a gold-banded cap look below. Be 
blowed if 1 wasn't goin’ to sing out 
again, for, d’ye secf. I’m blessed if I 
took mind on the chap at all, as much 
by reason o’ the blood an’ the smoke 
he’d got on his face as aught else. 
Ilows’evcr I holds a bit meantime, on 
account o' Job Price an’ that *erc 
])iratocy consani — till what does I 
think, a hour or two arter, when I 
finds as this here were the very luff-, 
tenant as chased us weeks on end in 
the Cainaroons. So a close stopper, 
sure enough, 1 keeps on my jaw ; an’ 
as for scentin’ me out amongst a 
couple o’ hundred blacks in the hold, 
wh}”, ’twerc fit to paid my own mother 
herself. 

“Well, Jack, by this time bein’ 
near Sony Lone, next day or so wo 
got in— where, what does they do but 
thc}’^ lubber-rtitfs us all, as they calls 
it, into a barracoon ashore, till sich 
time as the slaver ml be condemned — 
an’ oir goes the tended down coast 
again. Arter that, they treats us. well 
enough, but still I durs'n’t say a word ; 
for one day, as we goed to work niakin’ 
our huts, there T twigs a printed bill 
upon the church-wall, boldin’ out a 
reward, d’ye see, consarnin’ the pi- 
ratecy, with my oun name and my 
very build logged down — owiily, be 
hanged if they doesn't tack on tolt all, 
by way of a topgallant ink-jiiiy to a 
man, these here words — ‘ He’s a very 
ugly feller — looks like a furriner.’ 
Well, mate, T an't a young maiden, 
sure enougli — but, thinks I, afore I fell 
fold o’ that blasted fittish-man an’ his 
nut, cuss me if I looks jist so bad as 
that ’ere ! So yc know this goes more 
to my heart nor aught else, till there 
1 spells out another oonfoiindcd lie in 
the bill, as how Cap’cu Price’s meu 
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lifld miilinicd again him, and nHird(‘ivd 
die bri«;'s crow — when, in course, J secs 
the villain’s whole travci'sc at once. So 
^eein’ 1 watched inv chance one niglil, 
an’ went aboard oV a Yiinkeo brig as 
were to sail next day; an' 1 tells the 
skipper part o’ tlic story, oll'orin’ Tor 
to work m 3 ' passage across for no- 
Ihiu' — which, sa^'s lie, - It’s a hintor- 
csstiii’ narritife’ — Iheui was his vvin*ds ; 
air says he, * It’s a laud o’ freedom is 
the States, an’ no mistake — an t there 
110 more on ye in the like caseV’ he. 
siivs. ‘ Not as I knows on. sir/ 1 
answers; an’ >avs lie. ‘ I’lenty o' 
eoluiireil geii'lme.n iliero. i^i 3 'ond(‘i% ail 
in silks an' satins; an’ I hear,' says 
ho, * there's on** on 'em has a chanc**. 
r)’ bcin l*resi*lent next time — ain how 
l in v*mr frieml,' -^ays he, Vjnite 
iieartv. Well, the long air short of 
!r was. I stays aboard tlie brig, works 
.'U' spell ill iier. an' takes my trick at 
rho helm — but Tin blow***!, tlat-k, if 
the men lul let me .sleep in ihi* f«.ilv'.>le, 
(iaufte 1 was a bla*:k, — so I &lung m v 
hammock aft with the nigger sioo'rtl. 
D’ye see, I rnisgived iiiy*'eif a ))it 
when we .-.ank ih*.* eoast, li»r thinks f 
irs ill Africay as that Viv ble--ed 
mii.-'liroom arc to be I'onnd, V* lak<* 
ih** colour <»l]' mi* — liow<'ever, 1 tliiiiiis 
it carn't but wear out in time, now 
j’vc got out o’ tliat 'ri’c eonfoumh’d 
mes.s, wlnjre, muv **uougli, tiling.-^ was 
igaiiist me — so at last t.h** v’vage wen- 
up, atr the brig got in to Ne v ( )rh*ens. • 
riiere I walks iVi to tluj 'kijiper Ibr 
to take leave, when says lie, w<»ii- 
derhe frieiidlv like, — ' Now mv lad/ 
s»ayg lie, ‘ J’ni goin' up river a bit for 
to see a friend a.s takes a inleres.-t in 
\'onr kind — an’ if ye lik*»s, why, I'll 
pay yer jiassage that farV' In course 
I airrees, ami np river we goes, till wc 
laiid.s at a line Iioum), where I’m h-ft 
in a far-hand\% \'o know, while the 
skipper an’ hi.s friend ha.s their diiiii**r. 
All at once the gen’Iman shoves his 
liead out of a doiire, takes a look at 
me, an' in again, — arter that I hears 
the chink o’ dollars --then llm skipper 
walks out, shuts the doure, an’ .says 
he to me, ‘ Now,’ he sa^-s, * that’s a 
Vote sort o’ tale you ^ouhl iiio, my 
Ia*l-~but it’s a lie, J giic.ss !’ ‘Li**, 
•ir!* says I, ‘what *r\e ineauV* for 
c*‘ see that ’eiv matter o' the iv’ry 
brig made me sing .«mall, at first. 

* No slack, riimpey,’ .says he, liftin’ 
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his Ibre^finger like a scliool master, — 
‘ain’t }'er name Pnnipey V’ sa}^s lie. 
‘ l’mn|H*y be *1 — dl’ .sa 3 ’s I, ‘my 
name’s *Iack Bi’own’ — for that wor 
the mime I’d gived him, afore. ‘ Oh I’ 
says ho, ‘ jest say it's Giii’ral Wasli- 
jiitoii, right olV! Come,’ say.s he, ‘ [ 
gues.s I’d Jest tell ye wdiat tripe yon 
belongs to~-\'ou’rc a Mamlingy nig- 
gnr,' *^a 3 's he. * It’s all very well,’ lie 
•^ays, ‘ tliat ’ore yarn, but that’s >vf)t 
they’d all .sa}' wh<*n they comc.'J, 
tliey’v** been ilyi'-d black ! Why/ say.s 
in*/ *loe<n’t I <ce that ’en* brand one 
niglit on y**r l»ack— there's y*,*r arms 
all over )>agiin Jattooin' — ’ * Hle<s 
3 0, cap'en,' 1 says, a-holdin* np my 
arm, ‘it's crowii.s an’ ancluws !’ 
'(‘jown-I’ says he, turnin’ iij) liis 
nose, ‘ u'liat does we know o' * rowns 
hereaway— nv ain’t barluu'.s yet. I 
giies'*,' — Of what he nii^aned by 
W/i# /shore, mate, I’m haiigiul if I 
kno^^ ^'d — ‘ 'sides,’ savs ho, ^ you 
.-'jK'jiks broken Aimerrieane I' ‘ b\Ier- 
I'icainV' I says, * wliv, I sp**aks guOil 
Kngli>li ! au’ go»/d reason, bein’ a free- 
buni Ih’ilon — a.s whit*/.s y*T.*<elf, if so 
U* I t**>uhi lovnly claj) luiml.s for a 
minm*! on some o' them musliroomsl 
loiilil ye on// • Where (huM tliey 
•^row. ilienr’ nx( ^ he, screwin' one 
eye up. ‘In Afrieay yoruler, .•'ir,’ i 
.^av', ' mitre'h tlie )»it 3 ' 1 hadn't llm 

• haiice i*> la^ h.imls on 'em again!’ 

• IMioo!’ says he, 'glad th**y ain't 
hnr! An di«‘ i 3011 liiink we’re agoiii’ 
for to send all the wav over to Afri*;ay 
fwi* ih«*ni mushrooms you talks ** 11 ? 
roll ye wliat. y* r fro*' pap«*rs 'ml do 
Xi*. a .-^iglit more goo* I herr !' siiy.s he — 
‘ It': 1141 1180 . with a black i^kin, for to 
elaim white laws; an' what’s more, 
y**’n; too tarniiii*m iigly-fa< c*d for it, 
'et ah/iM* colour, Ibanj/ey, my man 1 ' 
111 ', .says. * 1 tidl 3 'e what it is, (’a]>'cn 
ICdw'iirds,’ says 1 , ‘ my fnmtispieco 
aii't neitlu^r here nor there, but if ymt 
**all.s me. riimpcw again, 'bloweil an’ 
I ihm't j)iU‘h inty 3 '^^!' — so with tJiat 
1 liandles iiiy bones in 11 way iw 
tnake.s him hop iiishlo tlie doure — 
an’ .«av« the .skipper, lioiildiit’ it. 
half shut, ‘ Jlark<*o, lad/ he Bay.s 
‘ it'.s no go 3 ’our trynn* for to run, 
or they’ll inakc ye tliiiik niigels o’ 
bo'.sun's-niRtea. Jlnt wlnit’.s more,’ 
.sayH he, ‘ niver y'ou whisper a wonl 
o’ w hat y<*. tells me. ab«>iit nuts uu’ 
]iiU 8 hrooiii.s, or ajcldike I rash — no 
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more will I ; for d’ye seo, my lad, in 
tliat case they’d jest hmh i/e up for 
f'ood!' ‘Who d’ye mean!’ I says, idl 
abroad, an’ of a shiver, like — iiiindiii* 
on the slave-schooner aj*;ain. ‘ Why, 
the planter’s people,’ says he, ‘ as I’ve 
sold ye to;’ an’ with that he p’ints 
into his iiioiith, and shuts the door. 
AVell, ’mate, ye may fancy howl feels! 
Here I stands, movin’ a look round for 
a fair oiling; but tlicic w»s bulwarks 
two-fadoin Jiigh all round the house, 
a big bloodhound chained, nith his 
iniiz/Je on his two paws, an’ iu»))ody 
seems for to mind nn*. So I see’d it 
were all up wonst more : an’ at the 
tlioii’t of a knife, in my tongue, I sits 
riglit down in the far-liamly, rig lar 
ilabbergaivled, — when out that ’ere 
blasted skip])er shoots liis liead again, 
an’ says ho ‘ rnmp 3 % iny lad, good 
<lay,' says he ; ‘ you knows some’at o’ 
the water, an’ as they'vcboat-^\ork at 
times liere-awa\'’, I (lour kiio\\ but, if 
you behaves ytu’self, they’ll trust you 
with an oar now an’ then ; for I toidd 
yer nia.-^UT Jist now,’ says lie, * as how 
you earii’t '^poak no KnglUh !’ Well, 

1 gives him a damn, ’eau^Ji^ by that 
time J hadn’t a word to throw at a 
dog; an' shortly' artt'r, iij) comes the 
overseer Avith his blatk mate, walks 
me oir to a shed, strips mo, and gives 
me a jiair o’ cotton drawers an’ a 
broad liat— so out 1 goes the next 
moniiji’ for to hoe sugar-cane Avith a 
gang o’ niggers. 

“ Well, ’mate, arter that I kept 
close enough — says no more but mum- 
bles a lot o’ no-niaii’.s jargon, as makes 
’em all log me doAvii for a sort o’ 
double-guinea KsaA’itcli — , cause Avhy, I 
Avere hanged afeared for my tongue, 
seeiii’, if so be [ lost it, I’d be a nig- 
ger for ever, sure enough. So the 
blacks, for most part bein’ country 
bred, tliey talks nothin’ but a blessed 
jumble, for all the AA'orld like babbies 
at home; an’ wdiat does they do but 
they fancies me a vig’lar African 
nigger, as ])roud as I’onimy, an’ 
a’most ready for to Avashnp me tliey 
wor — Avhy, the poor divvies ml bring 
me yams an’ lish, they kisses my 
dippers an’ toes as I’d been tlie Pope; 
an’ as fi»r the young girls, I'm Mowed 
ifTwan’t all the go amongst ’em — 
though I caru’t say the same Avherc 
both ’s white, ye knoAv! What with 
the sun an’ tiio cocoa-nut ile, to my 
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thiukln’, 1 gets blacker an’ blacker — 
’bh*sst*Al if 1 didn’t bnicy a hdler’s very 
mind turned nigger, r larns tlieir 
confounded lingo, an’ I ansAvers to the 
name o’ J’nmpcy blast il, till 1 right- 
doAvii forget-^ tliat I’d over aiicjther. 
As for runnin’, look ye, J knowod’tAvas 
no ii.sc thereaway, as long as my skin 
tould iigainst me, an’ as long as Africay 
wor where il Avor. So, luy boy, I 
>CM*.*d preltA" clear, yc knoAA", as this 
lien? bloody world ud turn a man into 
a rig’lar built slavc-iiigger in the long 
run, jf lie was a angel out o’ lieaA en! 

Well, 'mate, one day Pm in the 
woods amongst a gang, chopping tire- 
AV(jod for llic sugar-mill, when, b^^the 
Lord! Avliat does J light on betAvixt 
some I)ig ground -leaves and sichlike, 
but a lot o’ lliem very same red niusli- 
rooiiis as till* littish-man show .s mo in 
Africay! — bluwed if there Avarn’l a 
whoh* sight o' them round about, too! 
So 1 jiulls ciKiugli for ten, ye may be 
Mire, Stulls ’em in my hat, an’ tliat 
Minio night, as <ioon as all’s dark, otf 
1 g«)i*s into tin*, Avoods, right by the 
stars, for the nearest town 'tAA*ixt"therc 
an' XoAv Orloi'ns. As <uon as I got 
nigh-liand it, there J sits down beloAv 
a tree amongst the bushes, hauls olf 
my slops, an’ J turns to for to rub 
myself nil (»ver, from heel to truck, 
till daybreak. So, inc(turse, I watches 
for the light ang^sliis enough, as yc 
may suppu^se, to know Avhat colour I 
were. ^^\•1I, strike me lucky, tJack, 
if I didn't jump near ii fadom i’ the 
air, Avlien at last I sees I'm ivhiie 
Avonst ini»re ! — 'blessed if I didn't feel 
mv.self a neAv man from stem to starn! 
1 makes ligJit for a ercek near by, 
looks at 111 }" face in the water, tlicii up 
1 comes again, an’ every bloody yarn 
o’ them cussed slave-togs I pulls to 
bits, Avhen I shoves 'em under the 
leaves. Arter that 1 took fair to the 
Avater for about a mile, jist to smooth 
out my Avake, like ; then 1 shins aloft 
up a tree, Avliere I stow'ed myself 
away till noon — ’cause, d’ye see, I 
knoAVi d pretty Avell Avhat to look for 
next. An’ by this time, mind ye, all 
tiiem ipieer haps made a feller w’on- 
derJlo sharp, I’d schemed out the 
Avhole chart aforehaiul hoAV to Aveathcr 
oil' them cussed Yankees. Accord^- 
eiitlye, about noon, Avhat does I hear 
but* that 'ere bhvstod bloodhound 
comill’ along up creek, with a sot o* 
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slave- catchers astarn, for to smell out 
my track. With that, down I went 
in the water again, rounds a point 
into the big river, whore I gets 
abreast of a landin' - place Jicnr the 
town, with craft laying out-strcain, 
boats plying, an’ alf alive. DVe see, 
bo’, I’d got no clothes at all, an’ how 
for to rig myself again, ’blowed if I 
knows — secin’ as how by this time 
rd tamed as white as the day I were 
born, an’ a naked white man in a 
town arn’t no better nor a black nig- 
ger. So in I swims like a porpus 
afore a breeze, an’ up an’ down I 
clucks in the shallow, for all the world 
like a chap a-takin’ a bath ; an’ out I 
hollers to all an’ sundry, with a 
Yankee twang i’ my nose, for to know 
if they'd see’d my clothes, till a whole 
lot on ’em crowds on the rpiay. 
llows’evcr, 1 bethinks me on that 
’ere blasted brand atwixt my shoul- 
ders, an’ I makes myself out as modest 
as a lady, kicks out iny legs, and 
splashes like a whale a^TOund, an’ 
sticks out my stara to ’em for to let 
*eni see it’s white. ‘ Ifullol’ 1 sings 
out, ‘han’t ye seen my clothes V’ 
‘ No, stranger,’ says they, ‘some tin’s 
rnnned otf with ’em, w*c calc’latcs ! ' 
M'ith that I tells ’em I’m a Boston 
skipper new corned up from New 
Orieen.s ; an’ not bein’ used to the 
heat, w'hy, I’d took a bath the first 
thing ; an’ I ’scribes the whole o’ niy 
togs as if I’d made ’em, — ‘.«iplit new,’ 
says I, ‘an’ a beaver hat, more by 
token there’s my name in.si<lc it ; an’ ’ 
says I, ‘ there’s notes fur a biimlrod 
dollars in my trousers !’ By this 
time down comes the slave-c.itchcrs, 
an* says they, hearin’ on it, ‘'fliat ’«*rc 
tarnation niggiir’s gone off with ’em, 
we’ll know an by them marks well 
enough,’ .says they, an’ off they goes 
across river. ‘ Uuilo!’ I sings out to 
the folks, ‘ I’m a gettln’ cold here, so 
1 guess I’ll come ashore again, slick 
off I ’ I twangs out. ‘ Guess ye can’t, 
straungcr !’ they hails; ‘not till we gets 
ye .some ki verin’s !— weVo coiisi<lej*afiIe 
proper here, W'C are !* ‘ An’t this a free 
countrv^, then?* I says, givin’ a 
divvle of a. splash ; an^with that they 
begs an’ axes me for to hould on, an’ 
they’d fix me, a.s they calls it, in no 
time. Well, mate, what does they do 
blit one an’ another brings me some- 
thin’ a.s like what 1 ’scribed a.s could 
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be, hands ’em along on a pole, an’ 1 
puts ’em on then an’ there. Artcr 
that, the ladies o’ the place b(*in’ 
blessed modest, an’ all of a fright 
lecst I’d a coined out an’ gone through 
the town, — why, out o’ grannytude, 
as they says, they gets up a supper- 
scriptioii on a hundred dollars to make 
lip my loss — has a public racetin’ log- 
ged down for the evenin’, when I’m 
for to iiidross the citizens, as they 
says, all about fVecdom an’ top-gal- 
liUitry, ail’ .sichlike. Hows’ever, 1 jist 
sticks my tongue in my check, cats 
a blessed good dinner in a hot-ell, 
watches my chance, an’ off by a track - 
boat at .smi-down to New Orlceiis, 
where I shipped aboard a English 
barque, an’ gets safe out to .sea woiist 
more.” “ Lord love ye, Harry!” ex- 
claimed Jack Iiercupon, “ tlie likes o’ 
that now ! But I’ve heerd say, them 
futish-meii you talks on has w'ondcr- 
fiil knowledge — why, mayhap it’s 
them as kecfis all the niggers black, 
now?” “ Well, bo’,” said ilnrry, “ 1 
don’t doubt but if them ’Merricanc 
slaves jist kuowed o’ that ’ere red 
mushroom, wliy, they’d show the Yan- 
kees more .stripes nor stars I J ) ye sec, 
if a Yankee kuowed as his own lather 
were a lioein’his sugar-canes, ’blowed 
if be wouldn’t make him work up bis 
liberty in dollars! All tlic stripes, 
d*yc sec, ’mate, is for the blacks, an’ 
all the stars is for (ho whites, in them 
Vankee colours as tliey brags .«o much 
about I But wliat 1 says is, it’s curst 
Inrd to get through this hero world, 
.^liipmate, if yc doesn’t keep well to 
winifard of it!” J was the more 
amused with this account of the ugly 
rascal’s advcntiir(‘3, that J remeinliered 
two or three of the occasions he mcii- 
tir fled, and lie told them pretty exactly 
.so far as I had to do with them. As 
for the fetish-inan’H curious nut, ami 
that extraordinary mushroom of his, 
why ‘ toil to one’ thought 1, ‘ but 
all the while the fellow never once 
touched a j>iecc of swtp!'^ which, no 
doubt, lia<l as miicli to do with it as 
anything besides. Someliow or other, 
notwitlistanding, 1 had taken almost 
n fancy to the villain —such a rough 
sample of mankind he was, with his 
uncouth, grumpy voice and his liiige, 
black biuird ; and be gave the story in 
a cool, .scornful sort of way that was 
laugbablc in itself. ‘ So, my lad,’ L 
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thought, ‘it scorns you and I Ikwc 
met twice before ; but if you play any 
of your tricks this time, Maste^Iarry, 
1 ho))c you’ve found your matflf;’ and 
certainly, if I had fancied my gentle- 
man w'as in the slaver’s hold that time 
oft* the African coast. I’d have ‘lub- 
ber-rated’ him with a vengeance ! “ I 
say, ’mates,” said lie again, with a 
sulky kind of importance, to those of 
the watch who had gathered round 
during the last half of his yarn, 
“ there’s three things I hates — an’ 
good reason !” “ What he’s they, 

UarryV” asked the rest. “One’s a 
Ysinkee,” said he, “ an’ be blowed 
to liiin! the second’s a slaver ; and 
the third is — I carn’t abide a nigger, 
nohow. Hut d’ye see, there’s one 

thing as 1 likes ” Here eight 

bells struck out, and up tumbled the 
watch below, with Jacobs s hearty 
face amongst them; so [ made niy 
way aft, and, of course, missed hear- 
ing* what that said delightful thing 
might be, winch lliis tarry .Esop ap- 
proved of so much. 

Whilelwas listening, I had scarcely 
noticed, that within the last few' mi- 
nutes a light air liad begun to plaj' 
aloft among the higher canvass, a 
faint cat’s-paw’ came rudling hero and 
there a patch of the w'ater, till by this 
time the Indiaman was answering 
her wlieel again, and moving slowiy 
ahead, as the breeze came down and 
crept out to the lecclic.s of her sails, 
with a sluggish lifting of her heavy 
forc-coui'se. The men w ere all below 
at breakta.st, forward, and, of course, 
at that hour the poop aliove mo was 
<|uitc a Hahcl of idlers’ voice.s; widle 
I looked into the compass and w atched 
tlic sliip's hcjid falling gradually' otf 
from north-cast-by-north, near w Inch 
it had stuck pretty close since day- 
break. TIic sun was brought before 
her op])osito beam, and such a perfect 
gush of hazy w hite light shot from 
that (piartor over the larboard bul- 
warks, that thcre-away, in fact, there 
might have been a fleet of ships, or a 
knot of islands, and wc none the 
wiser, as you couldn’t look into it at 
all. The cliief 'hiatc came handing a 
w’ondcrfully timid yonng lady dow'ii 
the poop-ladder with groat care, and 
as soon as tlicy w^erc safe on the quar- 
tcnleck, she asked with a confiding 
sort of lisp, “ And wiicrc arc we going 


now then, Mr Finch?” “Well, 
Miss,” simpered he, ■ wherever you 
please. I’ll be glad to conduct you ! ” 
“ Oh, but the ship I mean,” replied 
she, giggling prettily. ‘^Why,” said 
Fincii, gtooi»ing dow'ii to the binnacle, 
“ she licads dm? south-east at present, 
Miss.” “ I aw/ so glad you are going 
on again !” said the young lady ; “ but 
oil ! when shall w^e see dear land once 
more, Mr Finch?” “Not for more 
than a w’cek, I fear,” answered the 
mate, “ wlieii we arrive at the Cape 
of Good Hope. Hut there, MLss, your 
])oetic feelings wdll be gratified, I 
as-sure you ! Tlie hills there, I might 
.say, Miss Hrodie,” hew’cnton, “not 
to speak of tlic w’oods, are quite dra- 
matic! You mustn’t suppose the 
rougli mariner, rude as he seems. Miss 
Hrodic, is entirely devoid of romance 
in his sentiments, 1 hope!" and he 
looked down fur the twentieth time 
that morning at his boots, as he 
handed her down the cabin hatchway, 
longing to see the Capo, no doubt. 
‘ Much romance, as you call it, there 
is in ugly Harry yonder !’ thought I; 
and comparing* this sort of stuff, aft, 
with the matter-of-fact notions before 
the mast, made me the more anxious 
for w'liat might turn up in a few' lioiirs, 
with this gallant first officer left in 
full charge, and the captain, as I iin- 
ilor^tood, unable to leave his cot. A 
good enough x-eauiaii the fellow’' was, 
so far a^ your regular deep-sea work 
w’cut, w hich those India voyagers had 
chieiiy tu do w ith thou ; but for aught 
out of t he w ay, or a sudden pinch, w hy, 
the peace had just newly set them free 
of their leading-strings, and Jicrc this 
young mate brought his new’-fangleil 
school navigation, forsooth, to run the 
Seringapataui into some mess or 
other ; w hereas, in a case of the kind, 
I had no doubt lie w^ould prove as 
helpless as a child. Hy this time, for 
my part, all my w ishes for some tick- 
lish atlvcnturo wore almost gone, 
when I thought of our feelings at the 
loss of the boat, as well as the mim- 
bor of innocent young creatures on 
board, with Lota lly dc herself amongst 
them : while Ifcre had 1 got myself 
hiirly set dow'ii for a raw griffin. * Yet 
neither Wostw'ooil nor 1, unless it 
carac to the very worst, could venture 
to make himself openly useful 1 I w as 
puzzled both what to think of our 
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exact cassc, ami what to do ; whcmis 
a pretty short time in these latitiicles, 
as the foremast-man liad said, mijjht 
finish our business alto^cthcM*; intieed, 
the whole look of thiii'^s, sinneliow or 
other, at that monicnt, had a strange 
Tinsettled touch about it, out of whk li 
one acciistomeil to those i»arts mi<rht 
be sure some ohaiifto would come. 
The air, a little a.tio, was i|nite sulfo- 
catin^, the heat "ot ffroater ; and the 
breeze, thouirh it seemed to stivnirtheu 
aloft, at times sank (|uietly oul of her 
lower canvass like a breath drawn in, 
and cauirhl it a:rain as (piietly eri‘ it 
fell to the masts. What with the 
slow hii"e liea\e oftln* water, as it 
washed frlittoriiiir past, and wliat with 
the blue troi»ioal sky oveihoad, ^ret- 
till" i)alor and ]»aler at the horizon 
astern, frimi fair heat— wliile the snn- 
li^dit and tiie wliiu* haze on our lar- 
])oard beam, made it a comideio ]»uzzle 
to behold — uhy, i felt just like st»me 
fellow ill Olio of those stupid < I reams 
.after a heavy su[)per, with nothin*? at 
all in them, when yon don’t know liow 
loner or lew often you've dreamt it 
botbre. i>euce tiie li.'oid or foot y,)u 
can stir, aiid yot you’ve a ie»:iou of 
somethin'? horrid that’s sure to e<mie 
upon you We e*>nldn't be mneh 
than a hundred inile-^ or so to 
FOiUirard of >t Ibdena : but v/e miLdit 
be two tlioU'Hnd mile- otV th*- l uid, or 
we might be tn'ty. 1 had only be-ni 
once in my life m ar tlie eoad there- 
away, anil n.-rl.Miiiy my reeulle*-ti'nH 
of it weren’t the mo^i f.le.isnil. As 
for the i:Iiart>, so linie was kunwn nf 
it that wecouMn'l depend u]iOii ; 
yet there wa- no doubt the ship h id 
been all niglit long in a .-troiig set of 
ivater toward north-east, right across 
her course. 3 'or my own pari, J was 
as anxious as any one else, to reaeh 
tlie (Aipe, an<l gel rhl of nil this 
cursed iiouncnse; forsinro last night, 
I saw rpiite well by her look that 
Violet Hyde would nevm*favoiir me, if 
I kept in her wake to the. day of judg- 
ment. J’ljere was I, too. every lime I 
came on deck and saw llio.se roiind- 
liou :e doors, my heart leapt into niy 
throat, and I didn’t kviow port from 
starboard I Hut wdiat was the lalds, 
that IM have kisserl the very pitch 
she walked upon, when nhe wasn’t for 
7tn*f — being (hw^p in love fhm’t 
sharpen the faculties, neither, and the 
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more I thought of matters the stupider 
1 st'emed to get. (irceii Ilainl !” 
tlioug^I, “as Jiicobs.and Ihelarboani 
woitcl*call . me, it appears — wliy. 
Ihi'y’re right enough ! A green lianrl 
T came afloat nine years ago, and by 
Jove! though .1 know the sea and 
what belongs to it, from sheer liking 
to them, as ’twere— it .seems a gremi 
hand I’m to stick — seeing 1 know so 
blessed little of woman-kind, not to 
sjieak of that whole confounded world 
ashore! AViih all one’.s sehemes ami 
one’s WTather-cye, something ne>v 
always keep.s turning up to <]nnv one 
what an ass he is : and hang me. if 1 
don’t begin t«> [hn only fit for 

working small traverses upon slavers 
and jaek-na.stv-taees. after all I TheivV 
Westwood, without troubling him -elf, 
seem.« to weather upon me, with her 
like a Haltimove i‘lip]ier on a 1 Intel* 
.«chnvt I” In short. J wanted to len\»* 
tile .S‘ringnpatam as soon as I could, 
wish them all a good voyage together 
aw'.ay for l>ombay, .sit tlowm umf ^ 
Table Mountain, ilamn my own eyi*-. 
and then perhaps go an*! frav*! 
amongst tie* l(otteutot> by way of a 
(hang-. 

The cliief ollicer came aft towan! * 
ih*‘ binnacle again, with a strut in !»« 
gait, and more full of importama* than 
ever, of course. “This breeze. ’ll 
Iiold. r think. .Alarlt’odV” ^aid hi* t" 
the Second mat**, wdn* w:is .vhnflliiig 
about in .i lounging, un.seamanlik.' 
w'ay he Inul, a- if lie frlr uni nmfor! 
able i*n the r|uartevdook, nn*l boti 
hand.'* in hi ^ jacket ])ookeis. Well.’’ 
said tlie SeoU’hman, “ilo ye md think 
it’s t‘.o early begun, sir?’’ and le* 
looked about like an old owd, winking 
again.sf the glare of light past tie. 
main-iioet to larboard ; “ I’ll not .-av 
bnt it will, though,” continued he, 
“ but ’odsake, sir, it's terrible w.'inii I* 
“ Can’t be long ere wo get into Cape 
Town, innv, ” .s.aid the mate, “y.: 
you 'll tnni the men on deck ns soojf 
as break fa.st’s over. Mr IMacleoii, ami 
commence giving her a coat of paint 
outside, sir.” “ Exactly, Mr Finch." 
said the other, “ all hands it ’ll bi , 
sir? For any sake, iVIr Finch, giv»- 
thay lazy scoundrels aomothing ado!" 
“ Ves, all hands,” finiil Finch; and lu* 
wa,s going below, wlicn the secomi 
mate. Hidled up to him again, as if hi 
had something particular to say. 
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Tiic captain ’ll be quite better by 
tlii.s tbiic, no doubt, Mr Finch ? ” 
asked he. “ IFc//— d’ye 
fjuired the mate, rather .shortly ; 
*‘\vliy no, sir— when the surgeon saw 
him ill the morning A\atch, he said it 
was a fever, and the sooner w’O saw 
the Cajic, the better for Iiiiii.” So 
doubt, no doubt, sir,'’ said the secoinl- 
mate, thouglitfully, juitting his fore- 
fniger up Ids twisted nose, which 1 
noticed he did in such cases, as if tlie 
twist had to do willi his nifinoiy,— 
“ no doubt, sir, that ’s ju.-! it ! Tlie 
doctor’s a sharp Ediiibro’ lad — did he 
see audit bye common about the cap- 
tain, sir? ” “No,” ^aid Finch, “ex- 

cept that he wanted to go on deck 
this morning, and the surgeon took 
away his dotlies and left the door 
locked.” “Did he though?” asked 
Macleod, sliakiug his head, and look- 
ing a little anxious ; “ didna he ask 
for audit in particular, sirV” “Not 
that I heard of, Mr Aladeod,” replied 
the mate; “w'hal do you nicanV" 
“Did ho 110 ask for a griMui leaf? 
replied the second mate. '•Foolil” 
said Finch, “ wJiat if ho did V” 
“ Well, sir,” said Madeod, “neither 
you nor the doctor ’t. sailed live 
voy’gos with the captain, like me. 
He’s a quiet man, Captain Winduni- 
sou, an’ well he knows his calliug ; 
but .sometimes warm w'oathcr doesn't 
do with him, more especial siccan 
W’arm w'cailier as tliis, wlien tlie 
moon ’s full, as it is the night, ye 
know, 3Mr Finch. There ’s something 
else besides lliat, though, wlicn ho ’s 
taken that way.” “ Well, w hat is. 
it ■?’* asked tln^ mate carelessly. 
.“Oo!” said Macleod, **11 can’t be 
iliaf this time, oC course, sir, — it ’s 
when he’s near the hind ! The cap- 
tain kuotvs the smell of it, these 
times, Mr Finch, as wtU ’s a cock- 
roach does - an' it’s then he asks fur 
a green leaf, and wants to go straight 
ashore — I mind he diil it the voy’go 
before last, sir. lie’s a qiiici man, 
the captaiu, as I said, for ord'iiar’ — 
but wdicu he ’s roused, ho ’s a — ’' 
“Why, wliat was the matter with 
him ? ” said Finch, more attentive 
than before, “yon don’t mean to say — ? 
go on, Mr Macleod. ” The second 
mate, howrever, looked cautions, closed 
his lips firmly, and twirled his red 
whiskers, as he glanced with one eye 
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aloft again. “ IJoo ! ” said ho, enro- 
lessly, “ hoo, il ’.s nothing, uotJilng. — 
just, I’m lliiuking, ^ir, what thev 
call disgestion ii.>ln.re — wW iV;u‘ the 
stomrnach, I^lr l-'inch 1 W<* u^cd jn?:! 

for to lock the stato-vooni d<Mn', an’ 
never let on we heard— but at uii} 
rale, sir, ////n is no the tiling at all. yt 
know ! " “ Mesler Semin, ” con 

tinned he to the Au inidsliipinan, win 
came slowdy up from the stinrage*. 
picking hi.? teeth with a pocket-knife. 
“ g«» forred and get the bo'.sun t<j turn 
up all Jnmds." 

“ Sir,” said I, stepping np to tlie 
mate next uionient, before the roiiiul- 
Inuise, “ might I use the freedom of ask- 
ing w’liereabout.s we arc at luv'Ont V 
Finch gave me a look of cool indiife- 
rence, without .stirring head or hand : 
w'hich I saw', liow'cver, w’as pm nn. 
as, ever .^iiice our boating affair, tlic 
man evidently detested me, witli all 
hi< ]m*tcn(led .scorn. “ Oh c^U'tainly. 
hir I*' said he. “ of course ! — sorry I 
Iiaveii't the shi]»’.s log ln*rc to fihow 
you— blit ii'.s two Iniiuireil mile.^ or 
below St Helena, eight hundred mile^ 
odd oil* soiitli-west Alncrtii coast, 
with ii light wa‘stcvly breeze bound foi 
the Cape of (b»o(l Hope — so after that 
you can look about yon, sir!** Arc 
you .s//n: of all that, sir?'’ asked I. 
seriously. “ Oli, no, of course not !" 
<aid he,* still standing as before, “ iinl 
ill the least, sir I It's nothing but 
qinulraiu, sextant, and cbruuonietev 
■work, after all — u hich every \oinig 
geiitlemaii don’t believe in !*' Then he 
nuittercil aloud, as if to liimsoll*, 
“ Well, if llie captain s//o?//f/chance to 
a.'ik for a f/run leaf, 1 know where to 
liml it for him !” I was jusi on the 
point of giving him some angry answer 
or other, and perhaps spoiling all, 
W'hon 1 felt a tap on my shonhler, 
and on turning round saw" the Indian 
iudge, who had found me in the 
w ay either of his paSsage or liis pro- 
F])ect. on stepping out of the starboard 
door. “Fh !'’ said he, jocularly, a.s I 
begged liis pardon, “oil, young sir — 
I’ve nothing tu do with pardons — al- 
ways leave that to tlu? governor-gene- 
ral ami councillors ! Been doing any- 
thing wrong, then ? Ah, what’s this— 
.still calm, or some of your Avind again, 
MroHicer?” “A fine breeze like to hold, 
Sir Charles,” answwd the mate, all 
boAVfl and politeness. “ So 1” said Sir 
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Charles, “but I don’t sec Captain 
Williamson at all this morning — where 
is he?” “I am sony to say he is veiy 
unwell, Sir Charles,” said Finch. 
“ Indeed I” exclaimed the Judge, with 
whom the captain stood for all the 
seamanship aboard, and looking round 
again rather dissatisfied. ‘ ‘ 1 )on’t like 
that, though ! I hope hcw'ou’t be long 
unable to attend to things, sir — let me 
know as soon as he is recovered, if 
you please!” “Certainly, Sir Charles,” 
said the chief ollicer, touching his cap 
with some appearance of pique, “but 
I liope, sir, I understand my duties in 
command. Sir Charles.” “ l)ares.ay, 
sir,” said the Judge, officer, pro- 
bably. Commander absent ! — horrible 
accidents already!” he muttered cross- 
ly, changing his usual high sharp key 
to a harsh croak, like a saw going 
through a heavy spar, “ something 
sure to go wrong— wish we'd done 
with this deuced tiresome voyage !” 
“Ha, young gentleman!” exclaimed 
he, turning as he went in, “ d’ye play 
chess — suppose not— eh V” “Why yes, 
sir,” said I, “ I do.” “ Well,” conti- 
nued he, overhauling mo more care- 
fully than he had done before, though 
latterly I had begun to be somewhat 
ill Ids gocnl graces when we met by 
chance, “ after all, you’ve a chvnH eye, 
if you know' the game at all. Come 
in, then, for godsakc, and let’s begin ! 
Kver since the poor brigadier 
I’ve had only myself or a girl to play 
against ! ‘Gad, sir, there is something, 

I can’t cxpiCMS how horrible to my 
mind, in being inatcbed against no- 
Wy— or, what's worse, damme, a 
u'omaa I JSut recollect, young gentle- 
man, I can not bear a tyro I” and he 
glanced at me as we walked into the 
large poop-cabin, as sharply and as 
cold a.s a nor’-wester ero it breaks to 
windw'avd. Now 1 happened to know 
the game, and to be particularly fond 
of it, so, restless* as I felt otherwise, 1 
gave the old nabob a quiet nod, laid 
(iowm my griffin-looking straw-hat on 
the sofa, and lu two minutes there w'c 
were, sitting opposite over a splendid 
China-made chess-board, with ele- 
phants, cmperor.s, Mandarins, and 
china-men, all square and ataunto, as 
if they’d been. set ready for days. 
The dark kitmagar commenced fan- 
ning over his master’s head w'itli a 
bright feather punka, the other native 
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servant handed him his twisted liookah 
and lighted it, after which he fohledi 
his arms and stood looking down on 
the board like a pundit at some cam- 
paign of the Great Mogul — while the 
Judge himself waited for my first 
move, as if it had been some of our 
plain English fellows in llindostaii 
commencing against your whole big 
India hubbub and finery, to get hold 
of it all in the end. For my part I 
sat at first all of a tingle and tremble, 
thinking how near his lovely daughter 
might be ; and there w'cre the break- 
fast cups laid out on a round table at 
the other side, behind me. However I 
made my move. Sir Charles made his, 
and pitched in to the game in a half 
impatient, half long-headed sort of 
way, anxious to get to the thick of it, 
as it w'ero, once more. Not a w'onl 
Avas said, and you only heard the sik’Jv 
of the smoke bubbling through the 
water-bottle of his pipe, after each 
move the Judge made ; till I set my- 
self to the play in right earnest, and, 
owing to the old gentleman’s haste at 
the beginning, or liis over-sharpness, 
I hoijkod him into a mess with wliicli 
I used to catch the old hands at chess 
in the cock-pit, just by fancying wdiat 
ihei/ meant to be at. The Judge lifted 
his head, looked at mo, and went on 
again. “ Your (luoen is in check, Sir 
Charles !” said I, next time, by way 
of a i)olitc hint. “ Chech, though, 
young gentleman !” said he, chuckling, 
as he dropped one of his outlandish 
knights, which T wasn’t yet up to the 
looks of, close to windward of my 
ble.sscd old Turk of a king ; so the 
.skirmish was just getting to be a fair 
set-to, when 1 chauced to lift my eyes, 
and saw the door from the after-cabin 
open, with Miss Ilydc coming through. 
“ Now, papa,’' exclaimed she on the 
iinomcnt, “ you must come to break- 
fast,”— when all of a sudden, at see- 
ing another man in the cabin, sIh*. 
stopped short. Being not so loud 
and gq'iffin-likc in my toggery that 
morning, and my hat off, tho young 
lady didn’t recognise me at first,— 
though the next minufc, I saw by her 
colour and her astonished look, sho 
not only did that, but something else 
— no doubt remeinbcrlngat last whero 
she had scon me ashore. “Well, 
child,” said the Judge, “make haste 
with.it, then! — Itccollcct where wc 
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sire, now, young gentleman, — and 
come to breakfast.’’ Slie had a pink 
muslin morning-dress on, with her 
brown liair done up like the Virgin 
Mary in a picture, and the sea had 
taken almost sill the paleness off her 
dieek that it had in the ball-room at 
Epsom, a mouth or two ago, — and, by 
tfove ! when I saw her begin to pour 
out the tea out of the silver tea-pot, J 
didn’t know where 1 was ! “ Oh, I 

forgot,” said the tfudge, waving his 
hand from me to her, in a hurry, 
“!Mr Uobbins, Violet! — ho, Kifcina- 
gar, curry I’ao ! ■ Oh,” said she. 

stithy, with a cold turn of her pretty 
lip, “ 1 have met Mr — ^.Vlr — ” “ Col- 
lins, ma’am," said 1. I have met 
this gentleman by accident before.'' 
“ So you have — so you have," said 
her father; “but you play chess well, 
!Mr — a — a — w hat’s his name V — ah ! 
(’olley. Oad you play well^ sir, — we 
must have it out !” The young lady 
glaiic(.*d at me again with a sort of asto- 
nishment ; at last she said, no doubt 
for form’s sake, though as iiiditfer- 
cntly as possible, — “ You have known 
3 "Our friend the missionary gcutlemiui 
long, 1 believe, sir? — the Reverend 
Mr'Thoinas — 1 think that is his uaineV’ 
“ Oh no, ma’am !” said I hastily, for 
the fJiulge was the last man L wished 
siiouhl join Westwood and me to- 
geiliei, “only since we crossed the 
Lino, or so.” AVhy, I thought lie 
.said you were at school together I” 
said she, in surprise. “ Wli\’ — hem 
— certainly' not, ma’am — a — a — 1 — a 
— a — I don’t remember the gentleman 
there.” I blundered out. “ Eh, whalV 
— check to 3 'our (pieen, 3 ’ouug geiitle- 
niau, surely?" asked t3ir Cliaiies. 
“ Whfit’s this, though! Abva 3 "s like 
to hear a mystery explained, so” — 
and he gave me one of his sharp 
glances. “ ^Vh 3 ^ why— surd}", yomv^ 
mail, now i think of it hi that 
way. I’ve seen 3 "ou before in sonic 
peculiar circumstances or other — 011 
land, too. AVhy, where was it — Jet 
me SCO, now?” putting his finger to 
his forehead to think; while 1 sat 
pretty iincas}', like a small pawn 
that had been trying to get to the 
head of the board, and turn into a 
knight or a bishop, when it falls foul 
of a grand figurcd-oiit king and queen. 


However, the queen is the only piece 
you need mind at distance, and bless- 
ed hard it is to escape from Aer, of 
course. Accordingly, I cared little 
enough for the old nabob finding out 
I had gone in chase of them; but 
there sat Ills charming little daughter, 
v/itU her eyes 011 her teacup ; and 
whether the turn of her face meant 
coolncs.s, or in.^Uce, or amusement, 1 
didn’t know — though .she .seemed alittlc 
anxious too, 1 thought, le.st her father 
sliould recollect me. 

“ It w'iisii’t before me, 3 'ouiig man?" 
a.sked he, looking up of a sudden: 

“ no, that must liavc been in India — 
must liavc been in England, when 1 
was last there — let me see.” And I 
couldn’t help fancying what a man’s 
fiiclings must be, tried for his life, as 
I caught a side- view' ofliis temples 
w'orkiug, dead in m 3 ' wake, as it 
ivore. The thing was laughable 
enough, and 4br a moment 1 met 
(..Ota’s 630 as he mentioned lj§gland 
— 'twa.s^too .short a glimpse, tnough, 
to make out; and, thought I, ‘‘he’ll 
be down on Surrey directly, and 
then CJroj'don — last of all, the back of 
his garden wall, 1 suppose!” “Check” 
it was, and what I was going to say 
i couldn’t exactly conceive, unless I 
patched uj) some false place or other, 
Avith matters to match, and mentioned 
It to the old fellow, though small 
chance of its answering with such a 
devil of a lawyer — Avhen all at once I 
thought 1 heard a hail from aloft, 
then the second-mate’s voice roared 
dose outside, “Hullo! — aloft there !” 
The next moment I started up, and 
looked at ]\Iiss Hyde, a.s 1 heard 
plainly enough the ciy, “ On deck 
there — land t) ! " I turned round at 
once, and Avalkcd out of the round- 
house to the (luarterdcck, where, two- 
miniitea after, the Avliolc of the pass- 
engers were crowding from below, the 
Judge and liis daughter already oir 
the poop. Ear aloft, upon the fore- 
to’gallant- 3 'ard, in the hot glare of tiic 
snn, a sailor Avas standing, Avith his 
hand over his eyes, and looking to the 
horizon, as the Indiaman stood quietly 
before the lifeht breeze. “ Wherc- 
jiAA'ay-ay ?” was the next hail from 
deck. “ Bread on our larboard bow, 
sir,” AA^as the answer. > • 
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PHYSICAL CEOGKAPIIY. 


We havft bore combined the best of 
nil books, and the best of all maps, 
for the study of the most interesting 
description of geography. Mr John- 
ston's Physicai Atlas^ now published 
in a form which renders it accessible 
to greater numbers, is without a rival 
ns a companion and guide in this de- 
partment of study ; and b}' dwelling 
oil its merits and utility, w'c should 
be only ecJjoing a verdict which has 
already been pronounced by almost 
every journal of scientific or critical 
eelebri'tj'. And, inrleed, the same 
might be said of our commendation of 
Mrs Somerville’s book; our praise 
comes lagging in tlie rear, and is well- 
nigh siiperfluous. But not only are 
we desirous to tender our tribute of 
respect to. one who Iwls done more 
than n§y otlicr living writer to extend 
amongst us sound, as well as general 
knowledge of physical science; wc arc 
anxious also to recotnmeiid to our 
youth the enlarged nietliod of studying 
gcogi’aphy, which her present work 
demonstrates to be ad captivating iis 
it is instructive. 

Mrs Somerville’s Physical Geography 
does not assume so profound an aspect, 
nor has it so lofty an aim, as the 
Cosmos of Alexander Von Humboldt ; 
neither can it claim, like that work, 
to be written hy one wlio has himself 
sniweycd the gi’eater part of the terra- 
queous globe he miderlakcs to de- 
scribe. This latter circumstance gives 
an extraordinary interest to the 6W- 
mos. From time to time the pro- 
fessor of science, gleaning his know- 
ledge from books, and laboratories, 
and museums, steps aside, and wc 
hear, and almost see, tlic adventurous 
traveller, the man Humboldt himself, 
wlio seems to speak to us from the 
distant ocean he has traversed, or the 
sublime mountain heights he has 
ascended. Our countrywoman can 
claim aneb* peculiar prerogative. 
Who. alitf'aum? To few— to none 
other~li|ff It ever bectf permitted to 
combined wide a range of knowledge 
with sor4Hde a i^ge of vision— to 


have carried hid mind through all 
science, and his eye over all regions. 
He is familiar with all the grandeurs 
of our earth. He speaks with the air 
of the mountain still around him. 
When he discourses of the Himalaya 
or the Andes, it is with the vivid > 
impression of one whose footatep.s arc 
still lying iiuefiaccd amongst their 
rarely-trodden and precipitous passes. 
The phenomena lie. descilbcs he has 
seen. He can reveal to us, and make 
ns feel with him, that strange impres- 
sion which “ the first earthquake ’’ 
makes even upon the most educated 
and reflective man, who suddenly 
finds his old faith shaken in the stabi- 
lity of the earth. And what lecturer 
upon electricity could ever arrest Ihc 
attention of his auditors by so charm- 
ing a reference to his personal expe- 
rience as is contained in the following 
passage ? — 

** it was not without surprif^c that 1 
noticed, on the shores of the Orinoco, 
children belonging to tribes in the ]owe.sl 
stage of barbarism amusing themselves 
by rubbing the dry, fiat, shilling seeds 
of a leguminous climbing plant (probably 
a iicgretia) for the purpose of causing 
them to attract fibres of cotton or bam- 
boo. It was a .sight well fitted to leave 
on the mind of a thoughtful spectator a 
deep arfd serious impression. JTow wide 
is the interval w’liieh separates the simple 
knowledge of the excitement of electricity 
by friction, shown in the sports of these 
naked, copper-coloured children of the 
forest, from the invention of the metallic 
conductor, wliich draws the swift lightning 
from the storm-cloud—of the voltaic pile, 
capable of effecting cliemical decomposi- 
tion— of a magnetic apparatus, evolving 
light — and of the magnetic telegraph !” 

The writer naturally reflects on the 
wide interval whiijli separates the 
knowledge of electricity shown by 
these naked children on the banks of 
the Orinoco, and the inventions of 
modem science, which have taugbt 
the lightnings of heaven to do our 
messages on the earth. But, to onr 
mind, this wide interval is far more 
strikingly displayed by the picture 
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is here presented to the imagi- 
nation, of the profound and meditative 
European looking down, pleased and 
.surprised, at the first unconscious 
steps in experimental philosophy 
which these copper-coloured children 
of the forc.st are making in their 
sport. 

But if Mrs Somerville’s book has 
none of this extraordinary i^erost 
which the great tra#ll«3r lias inrown 
over his work, and if it does not a.spire 
to that philosophic unity of view, (of 
which a word hereafter, in passing,) it 
must take precedence of this, and 
of all other works, as a useful com- 
pendium of the latest discoveries, and 
the soundest knowledge we possess, 
in the various subjects it embraces. 
Nowhere, except in her own previous 
work, The Connexion of the Physical 
Sciences^ is there to be found so large 
a store of well-selected information, 
so lucidly set forth. In surveying 
and grou]fiug together whatever ha.s 
been seen by the eyes of others, or 
detected by their laborious iuv(?<tiga- 
tions, she is not surpassed by any 
one ; and the absence of all higher 
aim, or more original cflbrt, is faVour- 
able to this distinctness of exposition. 
VVe have no obscurities other than 
what the imperfect state of science 
itself involves her in ; no dissertations 
which arc felt to interrupt or delay. 
She strings her beads distinct and 
close together. With quiet pei*spica- 
city she seizes at once whatever is 
most interesting and most <*,aptivaliug 
in her subject. 

The Cosmos of Humboldt has the 
ambitious aim of presenting to us 
the universe, so far as we know it, in 
that hcauty of harmony which results 
from a whole. Thus, at least, we 
undei'staiid his intention. He would 
domineer, as with an eagle’s glance, 
over the known creation, and embrace 
it in its unity, displaying to us that 
beauty which exists in the harmony 
of all its parts. T1io attempt no one 
would depreciate or decry, but mani- 
festly the. imperfect state of science 
forbids its execution. We havo^^t- 
tainod no point of view from whicli we 
can survey the world as one harmo- 
nious whole. Our knowledge is frag- 
mentary, uncertain, impoifect; and 
the most philosophic mind cannot 
reduce it into any.shape in which it 


shall appear other than uncertain and^ 
fragmentary. We cannot “stand in 
the sun,” as Coleridge says in his lino 
verse, and survey creation ; we have 
no such luminous standing-point. 
There never, indeed, was a time when 
the attempt to harmonise our know- 
ledge, and view' the universe of things 
“ in the beauty of unity,” was so hope- 
less, so desperate. For the old 
theories, the old methods of repre- 
sentiug to the imagination the more 
subtle and invisible agencies of the phy- 
sical world, arc shaken, or exploded, 
and iiolliing new has been able to 
take their place. AV'hat is new, and 
what is old, arc alike unsettled, un- 
confirmed. In reality, therefore, the 
w'ork of Mrs Somerville is as much a 
Cosmos as that of Von Humboldt ; and, 
as a w'ork of instrnetiou, is far better 
for not aiming higher than it does. 
Ml’S Somerville presents to us each 
gospel of science — if w'c may give that 
title to its imperfect revelations — and 
docs not bewilder or confuse by 
atlompting that “harmony of tlie 
gospels ■’ w hich (he scientific expositor 
is, as yet, unable to accomplish. 

As yet, ^YV: have said — but, indeed, 
will sdcnce be ever able to realise 
this aspiration of the intellect after 
unity and completeness of view ? To 
the "reflective mind, human science 
presents this singular aspect. Whilst 
the speculative reason of man con- 
tinually seeks after unity, strives to 
see the mail}" in the one — as the Pla- 
tonist w^ould express himself— or, a.s 
w'C should rather say, strives to resolve 
the miiltiplicitj" of phenomena into a 
few' ultimate causes, so as to create 
for itself a whole, some roimded system 
which the intellectual vision can em- 
brace ; the discoveries of science, by 
which it hopes and strives to realise 
this end, do in fact, at every stage, 
increase the apparent complexity of 
the phenomena. The new' agencies, 
or causes, which are brought to light, 
if they explain what before was ano- 
malous and obscure, become them- 
selves the som-cc of iunnmorable 
difliculties ami conjecture^ Each dis- 
covery stii’s more questttttis than it 
sets at rest. What, on its.firat intro- 
duction, promised to explain so many 
things, is found, on further acquain- 
tance, to have added but one more to 
the inexplicable facts around us. 
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With each step, also, in our inquiry, planets ; of that chemical affinity to 
the physical agents that arc revealed which wo had ascribed the various 
to us become more subtle, more cal- oombiuatioiis of those ultimate atoms 
ciliated to excite aud to elude our of which the material world is pre- 
curiosity. Already, half our science sumed to be composed ; of that vital 
is occupied with matter that is in- - principle wdiich assimilates in the 
visible. From time to time some plant, and grows and feels in the 
grand 'generalisation is proposed — animal. Let us suppose that this is a 
electricity is now the evoked spirit sound generalisation ; yet, as clcctri- 
which is "^to help us through our city i^nnot be alone both attraction 
besetting difficulties— but, fast as the in tlie mass, aifd chemical affinity in 
thcoiy is formed, some nciv fact the atom, and irritability and suscep- 
emerges that ivill not range itself tibility in the fibre and the nerv'e, 
within it; the cautious thinker steps what has the speculative reason at- 
back, and acknowledges that the taiiicd but to the knowledge of a new 
effort is as 3 'ct premature. It alwai's and uec,cssaiy agent, producing dif- 
will be premature. ferent effects according to the different 

There is a perpetual antagonism conditions in which, and the different 
between the intellectual tendency to co-agencies witli ivhicli it operates ? 
reduce all phenomena to a liarino- Tliesc conditions, those co-agencies, 
nious and complete system, and that are all to be discovered. It is one 
increase of knowledge which, ivhilc it flash of light, revealing a whole ivorld 
seems to favour the attempt, renders ofignonince. 

it more aud more impracticable. With. To the explanation of the most 
our limited powers, we cannot embrace obstinate of all problems — the nature 
the whole ; and therefore it must of the vital principle — we seem to 
•follow, that it is only when our know'- have made a great step wdien we 
ledge is scantj% that ive seem capable Introduce a current of electricity cir- 
oftho task. Every addition to that culating through the . nerves. If this 
knowledge, from the time that Thales hypothesis be established, ivc shall 
would have reduced all things to the probably have made a valuable and 
one clement of water, has rendered very useful addition to onr stock of 
the task mofe hopeless. And as knowdedgo; but wc shall be as far as 
science was never so far advanced as ever from solving the problem of the 
at the preseiif time, so this antagonism vital principle. We have now' a 
.ivas never so clearly illustrated be- current of electricity circulating along 
tween the effort of reason to general- the iicO’ves, as we l]ad before a current 
ise, and the influx of broken know'- of blood, circulating thrf.ugh the veins 
ledge, reducing the overta.skcd Intel- and artei ies; the one may become as 
lect to despair, llow' much ha.'^ ju-ominent and as imjmrtant a fact in 
lately been rev'ealed to ns of the more the science of the plysicifin as the 
subtle powers aud processes of nature other; but it will be equally’' pow^cr- 
“ — of light, of heat, of electricity ! less with the old discovery of Harvey 
How tempting the generalisations . to explain the ultimate cause of 
offered to onr view ! Wc seem to be, vitality. To the speculative reason 
at least, upon the eve of some great , it has but complicated the phenomena 
discovery which will explain all : an| of animal life, 
illusion which is destined to prompt Within the memory of a living 
the researches of the ardent spirits or man, there has been such progress 
every age. The}' will always be on and revolution in science, that not 
tjhe eve of some great discovery which one of the great generalisations taught 
is to clue of the labyrinth him in his youth can be now received 

into theiitH^. The new discovery, ns .uncontested proposittoirs. ^ 
like its Jl^ecessor, \eUl add omy .mwy years ago, how commodiouslj^ 
anotiicr ^myxhav to the interminable a rew words, such as attraction, 
lalwnn^g^^ caloric, affinity, rays of light), and 

instance, suppose that others, could bo us^, and how much 
we have clbcovcred^ in electricity, the they seemed to explain 1 Caloric was 
cause of that attraction to which w'O a fluid, unseen indeed, but very obo^ 
had confided the revolution of the dient to the imagination — expanding 
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bodies, and radiating from one to the speak of them with any consistency, 
otlier ill a quite orderly manner. Mrs Somerville is a correct writer; 
What is it now ? Perhaps the vibra- yet she opens her brief section upon 
tion of a subtle ether interfused magnetism thus: — “ Magnetism is oije 
through all bodies; perhaiis the vibra- of those unseen imponderable exist- 
lion of the atomic parts themselves ot cnees, which, like electricity and heat^ 
those bodies. Who will venture to arc known only .by their effects. It is 
say ? Attraction and affinity are nef certainly identical with electricit}’’, 
longer the clearly defined ultimate for,” &c. It is like, and it is identical, 
facts they seemed to be ; w'C know so in almost the same sentenoc. 
much, at least, that they are inti rtiately JOven in the fields of astronomy, 
connected'^ with electrical phenomena, where we have to deal * with large 
though not to w hat extent. That masses of matter, it is nO longer pos- 
olcctricity is implicated with chemical sible for the imagination to form any 
composition, and recomposition, is embraccable system. Wc are plunged 
clearly recognised ; and Sir J. Iler- into hopeless infinitude, and the little 
schcl has lately expressed his opinion, regularities wchadpainfullj' delineated 
that it is impo.ssiblc any longer to on the heavens arc all effaced. .The 
attempt the explanation of the move- earth had been torn from its moorings^ 
DUiiits of all the heavenly bodies hy and sent revolving through spa-ce, but 
simple attraction, as understood in it revolved round a central stationary 
the Newtonian theory — these comets, sun. Hero, at least, was something 
with their train.s perversely turned stable. The sun w^as a fixed centre 
from the sun, deranging sadly our for our minds, as >vell as for the 
systematic views. The ray of light, planetary system. But the sun him- 
w'hich, with its reflection and its self has been uprooted, and revolves 
refraction, seemed a quite manageable round some other centre — wc know 
substance, has dcscrtc<l us, and we not what — or else travels on through 
have an ethereal fluid— the same a.s infinite space — we know not whither, 
that which constitutes heat, or another A little time ago, the .stately seven 
—substituted in its stead. Science rolled round their central orb in clear 
has no language, and knows not how and uninterrupted space; their number 
to apeak. If she lectures one day has been constantly increasing; we 
upon the “ polarisation” of light, she reckon now seventeen planetary bodies 
jirofesses the next not to know what that can be reduced to no law of pro- 
shc uieans by the term ; she is driven portion or harmony, either as to their 
even to talk of “inviaiblQ rays'* of size, their orbits, the inclination of* 
light, or chemical rays. Never %vas their axes, or anj- other planetary pro- 
it so difficult to form any scientific perty;* and the space they circulate 
conception on these subjects, or to in is intruded on by other smaller 

• " Nor are there,” writes Humboldt, “ any constant relations between the distances 
of tlie planets from the central body round which they revolve, and their absolute 
magnitudes, densities, times of rotation, eccentricities and inclinations of orbit and of 
axis. Wc find Mars, though more distant from the sun than either the earth or 
Venus, inferior to them in magnitude; Saturn is less than Jupiter, atid yet much 
larger than Uranus. The zone of the telescopic planets, which are so inconsiderable 
hi point of volume, viewed in the series of distances commencing from the sun, comes 
next before Jupiter, the greatc-st in size of all the planetary bodies. Remarkable as 
is the small density of all the colossal planets which are farthest from the sun, yet 
neither in this respect can we recognise any regular succession. Uranus appears to 
be denser than Saturn, and (thougli the inner group of planets differ but little from 
each other in this particular) we find both Venus and Mars less dense tlianihe earth, 
which is situated between them. The time of rotation increases, on the whole, with 
increasing solar distance, but yet it is greater in Mars than in the and ia 

Saturn than in Jupiter.” After other remarks of the sauft character, he imds, The 
plaiiLtary system, in its' relation of absolute magnitude, relative position of the axis, 
density, time of rotation, and different degrees of eccentricity of the orbits, has, to 
our apprehension, nothing more of natural necessity than the relative distribution of 
land and water on the surface of onr globe, the configurationtof continents, or the 
elevation of mountain chains. No general law, in these respects, is discoverable 
either in the regions^ of space or in the irregularities of the crust of the earth.” 
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aud miscellaneons bodie^ asteroide, 
and the like, some of which, it seems, 
occasionally fall to the earth. Comets 
corao sweeping in from illimitable 
space, requiring, it is thought, some 
eight' thousand years for their revolu- 
tion round the sun. .Some of these 
cross each other's orbits: one has 
crossed the orbit of the earth; and 
their decreasing circle round the sun, 
gives notice of some unknown ether 
suffused through the iiiteratollar spaces. 
The outlying prospect, beyond our 
system, grows still more bewildering. 
The stars are no longer “ fixed,” nor 
is their brilliancy secured to tlicm; 
this increases and diminishes with 
perplexing mystery. What seemed 
a single point of light, resolves itself 
into two stars revolving round each, 
perhaps reciprocally sun and plahet. 
The faint and tclc^pic nebula, just 
reached by the glass in one age, is 
found in the next to be a congrega- 
tion of innumerable stars, ^ur milky 
way is, at the same distance, just such 
another nebnla. “The elder Iler- 
schel calculated that the light of tho 
most distant nebnla, disebvered by 
his forty-feet refractor, requires two 
millions of years to reach our eyes.” 
Oh, shut up the telescope ! the reason 
reels. 

Science, in short, presents before iwi 
a field of perpetual activity — of end- 
loss excitement, and that of the high- 
est order — of practical results of the 
greatest utility and most Imieficiai 
description ; but it giA'es no prospect 
of any resting-place — any repose for 
the speculative reason— any position 
with which the scientific mind shall he 
content, and from which it shall em- 
brace the scene before it in its unity 
and harmony. Always will it be 

** MoTing about in worlds half-roaliBed.** 

Having touched upon' these subtle 
agencies of light, land heat, and electri- 
city, aiid on the increasing difficulty 
we have of ftaming p ourselves any 
distinct^ttttfi^tion df them, we can- 
not rejlHHi^ alluding to a little 
byoMr Grove, 
cntitle4H||||&w of Physical 

Forces^ fo^^Bq^^this subject ia treated; 
with ; ■eatjjMgfaiality. Mr Grove' 
has ini|MH|Mf arname in experi- 
luentar^H^jt^ by his discoveries in 
electricl^ Chemistry ; in this 


pamphlet he shows, that ho has the 
taste^nd power for enlarged specula- 
tion on the truths which experiment 
brings to light. W.c would recom- 
mend the perusal of his pamphlet to 
all wlio ai*e interested in tliese higher 
and more abstract speculations. How 
far the wide generalisation he adopts 
is sustained by facts, we are not pre- 
pared to say. But it is a powerful 
work, aud it is a singular one ; for it 
is not often, in this country at least, 
that a man so well versed in tho 
raimiti® of science ventures upon so 
bold a style of generalisation. After 
reviewing some of the more lately dis- 
covered properties of electricity, heat, 
light, and magnetism, and showing 
how each of them is capable of pro- 
ducing or resolving itself into the 
others, ho reasons that all the four 
arc but the varied activity of one and 
the same element. He adds, that 
this element is probably no other than 
the primitive atom itself; and that, 
in fact, these may be all regarded 
as affections of matter, which follow 
ill their legal sequences and not as the 
results of separate fluids or ethers. 
We are not sure that we do justice to 
Ills views, as we have not the work at 
hand, and it is some time since wo 
read it; but we are persuaded that 
its perusal will lie of interest to a 
philosophic reader, though its reason- 
ing should fail to satisfy liim. 

But wo have not placed the title of 
Mrs Somerville M book at the head of 
this paper, as an occasion to involve 
ourselves in these dark and abstract 
discussions. We are for out-of-door 
life; wo would survey this visible 
round world, whose various regions, 
wth their products and their inhabi- 
tants, she has brought before ns. 

Phyeical geography,” tlius coinxncnoea 
OUT writer, a desetripiion of tho earth, 
the sea, and the air, with their inhabi- 
tants animal and vegetable, of the dis- 
tribution of these organised beings, and 
the causes of that distri^tioii. Political 
aud arbitrary divisions are disregarded : 
the sea and the land a ^considered only 
with respect to thes<^reat features,, that 
have been staingffd' upon them fiy the 
hand of the Atfhighty ; and man himself 
is viewed bn^ as a fellow-inhabitant of 
the globe with other created things, yet 
influencing them to a certain extent by 
his actions, and influenced in rotaru.” 

Physical geograpl^ stands thus in 
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contrast with political and historical 
geography. Bussia is here no despot- 
ism, and America no democracy ; they 
are only portions of the globe inha- 
bited by certain races. To some per- 
sons it will doubtless seem a strange 
“ geography” that takes no notice of 
the city, and respects not at all the 
boundaries of states. Those to whom 
the name recalls only the early labours 
of the school-room, when counties and 
county-towns formed a groat branch 
of learning — ^wlicre the blue and red 
lines upon the map were so anxiously 
ti'aced, and where, doubtless, some 
suspicion arose that the earth itself 
was marked out by corresponding 
lines, or something equivalent to them. 
— will hardly admit that to be geo- 
graphy which takes no note of these 
essential demarcations, or allow that 
to be a map in which the very city 
they live in cannot be found. To them 
the Physical Atlas will still seem no- 
thing but a scries oi' maps, in w hich 
most of the names have still to be 
inserted. They unconsciously regard 
cities and provinces as the primary 
objects and natural divisions of the 
earth. They share something of the 
feeling of that good man, more pious 
than reflective, who noted it as an 
especial providence that all the great 
rivers ran by the great towns. 

Others, however, will be glad to 
escape f(»r a time from these luud- 
mark.s which man has put upon the 
earth, and to regard it in its gi’cat 
natm-al lineaments of continent and 
sea, mountain and island. To do this 
with advantage, it is necessary to dis- 
embarrass ourselves, both in the book 
and the map, of much that in our 
iisual nomenclatnro ranks pre-emi- 
nently as geography. Nor is it easy 
to study tills, more than the older 
branch of geography, without an ap- 
propriate atlas. To tuni over the 
of Mr Johnston’s, and con the 
varied information which accompanies 
them^ is itself a study, and no dis- 
agreeable one. Of the extent of this 
information wo can give no idea by 
extract or quotation; it is manifestly 
in too condensed a form for quota- 
tion; it is a perfect storehouse of 
knowledge, gathered from the best 
authorities. 

The first thing which strikes an 
observant person, on looking over a 


map, or turning round a globe, is the 
unequal divisiou and distribution of 
land and water. Over little more . 
than one-fourth of the surfiicc of the 
earth does dry land appear ; the re- 
maining three-fourths arc overfiowed 
by water. And this land is by no 
means equally disposed over the 
globe. Far the greater part of it lies 
in the northern hemisphere. “ Tn the 
noriherii hemisphere it is three times 
greater than the south.” 

Of the form which this land as- 
sumes, the following peculiarities have 
been noticed: — 

TIic tendency of the land to assume 
a fK'ntHutt/tir form is very remarkable, 
and it is still more so that almost all the 
peninsulas tend to the south — circum- 
stances that depend on some unknown 
cau.se which seems to have acted very 
extensively. The continents of South 
America, Africa, and Greenland, are 
peninsulas on a gigantic scale, all tending 
to the south ; the Asiatic peninsula of 
India, the Indo-Chinese peninsula, those 
of Corea, Kamtchatka, of Florida, Califor- 
nia, and Ali.’ibka, in North America, as 
well as the Euroi)eau peninsulas of Nor- 
way and Sweden, Spain and Portugal, 
Italy and Greece, take the same direc- 
tion. All the latter have a rounded form 
except Italy, whereas most of the othera 
terminate sharply, especially the conti- 
nents of South xVmerica and Africa, India 
and Greenland, which have the pointed 
form of wedges; W'hile some arc long and 
narrow, as California, Aliaska, and Ma- 
lacca. Many of the peninsulas have an 
island, or group of islands, at their extre- 
mity— as South America, wdiich terminates 
with the group of Terra del Fuego; India 
has Ceylon; Malacca has Sumatra and 
JIanca ; the southern extremity of New 
Holland ends in Van Diemen’s Land; a 
chain of islands run from the end of the 
peninsula of Aliaska; Greenland has a 
group of islands at its extremity ; and 
Sicily lies close to the termination o^ 
Italy. It has been observed, as aiiothe^P 
peculiarity in the structure of peninsulas^ 
that they generally terminate boldly, In 
bluffs, promontories, or mountains, which 
are often the last portions of the conti- 
nental chains. South America terminates 
in Cape Horn, a high promontory whi^ 
is the visible termination of the '<iundes; 
Africa with the Cape of Good Hope; India 
with Cape Comorin, the lasi' of the 
Ghauts; New Holland ends with v'^onth- 
East Cape in Van Diemec'ii Lan(l;-and 
Greenland’s farthesl? point U th*> ^elevated 
bluff of Cape FarowclL*^ 
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These arc peculiarities interesting 
to notice, and which iHay hereafter 
explain, or be explained by, other 
phenomena, llesemblaiices and ana- 
logies of this kind, whilst they arc 
permitted only to direct and stimulate 
inquiry, have their legitimate place in 
science. It was a resemblance of tliis 
description, between the zig- zag course 
of the metaliiferons veins, and the path 
of the lightning, which first suggested 
the theory, based, of course, on very 
different reasonings, that electricity 
had essentially contributed to the for- 
mation of those veins — a theory which 
Somerville has considered siif- 
liciently sound to introduce into licr 
work. 

What lies tvithin our globe is still 
matter of conjecture. The radius of 
the earth is 4000 miles, and by one 
means or another, mining, and the 
examination of the upheaved strata, 
and of w'hat volcanoes have thrown 
out, w'e are supposed to have pene- 
trated, with speculative vision, to about 
the depth of ten miles. 

*^‘The increase of temperature,” writes 
Mrs Somerville," with the ilepth below the 
surface of the earth, and the treinenduiis 
desolation hurled over wide regions by 
numerous firc-breathing mountains, show 
that man is removed but a few miles from 
immense lakes or seas of liquid fire. The 
very shell on which he stands is unstable 
under his feet, not only from those tem- 
porary convulsions that seem to shake the 
globe to its centre, but from a slow, almost 
imperceptible, elevation in some places, 
and an equally gentle subsidence in others, 
•as if the internal molten matter were sub- 
ject to secular tides, now heaving and now 
ebbing ; or that the subjacent rocks were 
in one place expanded and in another 
contracted changes in temperature.” 

Perhaps these immense lakes or 
seas of liquid fire ” are a little too 
^astily set down here in our geography. 
Wut of these obscure regions beneath 
Hie earth, the student must understand 
he can share only in the best conjec- 
tures of scientific men. Geology is 
compelled, at present, in many cases, 
to content herself with intelligent con- 
jecture. • 

To return again to tlie surface of 
the e^b, tfa0 first gi'and spectacle 
that strikes uf is the mountains. Be- 
fore it iraf^derstood how the moun- 
tain w^.^ ..parent of the river, the 
noble elj^tinii was apt to be regard- 


ed in the light of a ruin, as evidence 
of some disastrous catastrophe ; and 
Burnett, in his Theory of the Earthy 
conceived the ideal or normal state of 
our planet to be that of a smooth ball, 
smooth as an egg. The notion not 
only betrays the low state of scien- 
tific knowledge in his age, but a 
miserable taste in world-architcc- 
turc, which, we msiy remark in excuse 
for poor Burnett, was, almost as much 
as his scientific ignorance, to be shared 
with the age in whicli he lived. For 
it is surprising, with the exception of 
a few poets, how destitute moii 
were, in his time, of all sympathy 
with, and admiration of, tlie grander 
and more sublime objects of nature. 
“We have changed all that!” The 
mountain range, pouring down its 
streams into the valleys on both sides, 
is not only recognised as necessary to 
tlie fertility of llio plain ; but, strange 
to say, wc become more and more 
awake to its surprising beauty and 
magnificence. The descrii»tion uf tlic 
mountain ranges of the scv(*ral con- 
tinents of the world, forms one of the 
principal attractions of the study of 
idiysical geograpliy, and one of the 
great charms of Mrs Somervillii’s book. 

Tlic mountains of Asia take prece- 
dence of all otlicrs in altitude and 
length of range. 

“The mean height of the Himalaya i.s 
sttipendouft. ("aptain (Jerard and hit 
brotjior estim.nted that it could not bele^s 
than from 1 to 20,000 feet; but, from 
the average elevation of the pasf^es over 
these mountains, Huron liumfiuldt tliiuks 
it must be under l.^>,700 feet. Colonel 
Sabine estimates it to be only 1 1,510 feet, 
though the peaks exceeding that eleva- 
tion’ arc not to be numbered, CKpccially 
at the sources of the SiitlcJ. Indeed, from 
that r>cr to tlic Kalcc, the chain ex- 
hibits an endless succession of the loftiest 
mountains on earth : forty of them sur- 
pass the height of Chimborazo, one of the 
highest of the Andes, and several reach 
the height of 25,000 feet at least. . . 
The valleys arc crevices so deep' and nar- 
row, and the mountains that hang over 
them iu tnenaciug cliifs are so lofty, 
that these abysses arc shrouded in perpe- 
tual gloom, except where the rays of a ver- 
tical sun penetrate their depths. From the 
steepness of the descent the rivers shoot 
down with the swiftness of an arrow, iBIl- 
iiig the caverns with foam and the air 
with mist. 

^ Most of the passes over the Himalaya 
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are but little lower than the top of Mont 
Blanc ; many are higher, especially near 
the Sutlej, whore they are from 18,000 to 
19,000 feet high; and that north-east of 
Khoonawur is 20,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, the highest that has been at- 
tempted. All are terrific, and the fatigue 
and suffering from the rarity of the air in 
the last 500 feet is not to be described. 
Animals arc as much distressed as human 
beings, and many of them die ; thousands 
of birds perish from the violence of the 
winds ;Ahe drifting snow is often fatal to 
travellers, and violent thunder-storms add 
to the horror of the journey. The Niti 
Pass, by which Mr Moorcroft ascended to 
the sacred lake of Manasa, in Tibet, is 
tremendous : he and his guide had not 
only to walk hare-footed, from the risk of 
slipping, but they were obliged to creep 
along the most frightful chasms, holding 
by twigs and tufts of grass, and sometimes 
thej crossed deep and awful crevices on» 
a branch of a tree, or on loose stones 
thrown across. Yet those are the 
thoroughfares for cotnincrcc in the Hima- 
laya, never repaired, nor susceptible of 
improvement, from frequent landslips and 
torrents. 

“ The loftiest peaks, being bare of snow, 
give great variety of colour and beauty 
to the scenery, which in these passes is 
at all times magnificent. During the day, 
the stupendous size of the mountains, their 
interminable extent, the variety and 
sharpness of their forms, and, above all, 
the tender clearness of their distant out- 
line melting into the pale blue sky, con- 
trasted with the deep azure above, is de- 
scribed as a scene of wild and wonderful 
beauty. At midnight, when myriads of 
stars sparkle in the black sky, and the 
pure blue of the mountains looks deeper 
still below the pale white gleam of the 
earth and snowlight, the effect is of un- 
paralleled sublimity: and no language can 
describe the splendour of the sunbeams 
at daybreak streaming between the high 
peaks, and throwing their gigantic 
shadows on the mountains below. There, 
far above the habitation of man, no living 
thing exists, no sound is heard ; the very 
echo of the traveller's footsteps startles 
him ill the awful solitude and silence that 
reigns in these august dwellings of ever- 
lasting snow.” 

The tabic-lands of Asia arc on a 
scale corresponding witb^its moun- 
tains. Blit the same elevation, it is 
remarked, is not accompanied with 
the same sterility in these parts of the 
world, as in the temperate zone. Corn 
bas been found growing at heights 
exceeding the summit of Mont Blanc. 


“According to Mr Moorcroft, the 
sacred lake of Manasa, in Great Tibet, 
and the surrounding country, is 17,000 
feet above the sea, which is 1240 feet 
higher than Mont Blanc. In this ele- 
vated region wheat and barley grow, 
and many of the fruits of Southern 
Europe ripen. The city of n'Lnssa, 
in eastern Tibet, the residence of the 
Grand Lama, is surrounded by vine- 
yards, and is called by the Chinese 
‘the Realm of Pleasure ” Never- 
theless the general aspect of the table- 
lands is that of a terrific sterility^ 
Here is a striking description of them. 
We should have been tempted to say, 
that in this singularly dark appear- 
ance of the sky at mid-day, there was 
something of exaggeration, if our own 
liniitod experience had not taught us 
to be very cautious in attributing ex- 
aggeration where the scenic effects of 
nature are concerned. 

In summer the sun is powerful at 
mid-<lay; the air ia of the purest transpa- 
rency, and the azure of the sky so deep 
that it seems black as in the darkest 
night. TJic rising moon docs not en- 
lighten the atmosphere; no warning radi- 
ance announces her approach, till her 
limb toi^ics the horizon, and the stars 
shine wTtli the distinctness and bril- 
liancy of suns. In southern Tibet the ver- 
dure is confined to favoured spots ; the 
bleak mountains and high plains are 
sternly gloomy— a scene of barrenness 
j:ot to be conceived. Solitude reigns in 
thc^c dreary wastes, where there is not a 
tree, nor even a slirub to be seen of more 
thaii a few inches high. The scanty, 
short-lived verdure vanishes in October ; 
the country then looks as if fire had pass- 
ed over it; and cutting dry winds blow 
with irresistible fury, howling in the bare 
mountains, whirlftg the snow through 
the air, and freezing to death the unfortn- 
iiate traveller benighted in their defiles.” 

The description of the territory of 
the East India Company will be read 
with interest. W c cannot afford space 
to extract it. Plains and valleys the 
very richest in tlio globe arc to bo 
found here, as also muchnrank marshy 
laud, and also much jungle. “ It has 
been estimated that a third of the 
East India Qpmpany's territory is 
jungle.” 

As a set-off against this jungle w(» 
have it intimated that, if proper searcb 
wei*e made, gold v^onld probably bi 
found in this territory, ns abundantly 
as in California. We sincerely hope 
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no siich discovery will bo made. Iff 
there is a sure specidc for demoralis- 
ing: A people, it is to involve them iiu 
the chase for gold, instead of tli<at pro-t 
fitable industry .which produces the 
veritable wealth for which gold has 
become the symbol and representative.^. 
The discovery of gold in one of our; 
colonies would not only demoralise, iti 
would impoverish. It would demo-: 
raliae, by substituting for steady in- 
dustry, with steady returns, a species 
of enterprise which has all the uncer-' 
tainty and fluctuation of gambling; 
and it would fhially impoverish by^ 
diverting labour from the creation of 
agricultural and manufacturing wealth, 
to the obtaining of the dry barren 
symbolof wealth, which, apart from its 
representative character, has but vdiy 
little value whatever. 

We will not look back towards 
Chimborazo and the Andes, us w'c 
should involve ourselves in long and 
tempting descriptions. In Africa, it 
is remarkable that we are little ac- 
quainted with the mountains. “ No 
European has yet seen the Mountains 
of the Moon What a challenge to 
enterprising travellers ! We know the 
level sands of Africa better than these 
elevations which have assumed so 
magnifleent a title. What a terrilic 
sterility does a large portion of this 
the most ilUfated of the great conti- 
nents present ! On tlie interminable 
sands and rocks of these deserts no 
animal — no insect — breaks the dread 
silence ; not a tree nor a shrub is to be 
seen in this land without a shadow. 
In the glare of noon the air quivers 
with the heat reflected from the red 
sand, and in the n^Rht it is chilled 
under a clear sky sparkling with its 
host of stars.’' The wind of heaven, 
which elsewhere breathes so refresh- 
ingly, is here a burning blast fatal to 
life; or else it drives the sand in .clouds 
before it, obscuring tho sun, and 
stifling and burying the hapless cara- 
van. % 

In the new continent of America— • 
if it still retains that title — the desert 
is compara^vely rare» ^ But jts enor- 
mous fof'iits have, in some regions, 
proved tkat eaoessive vegetation can 
assume akaost . as terrifle an appear- 
ance as'^ttolnterminable sterility. 

IkM^kWBStS- of the Amazons not only 
cOTegrllit that river, Cram the Cor^ 


dillera of Chlqnitos to the mountains of 
Parima, but also its limiting mountain- 
chains, the Sierra Dos Yerteutes and 
Parima, so that the whole forms an area 
of woodland more than six times the size 
of'Prance, lying between the 1 8th parallel 
of south latitude and the 7th of north, 
consequently iiitcr-tropical and traversed 
by the equator. According to Baron Hum- 
boldt, the soil, enriched for ages by the 
spoils of tlie forest, consists of the richest 
mould. The heal is suffocating in the 
deep and dark recesses of these ^imcval 
woods, where not a breath of ^ pene- 
trates, and where, after being drenched 
by the periodica] rains, the damp is so ex- 
cessive tliat a blue mist rises in the early 
morning among the huge stems of the 
trees, and envelops the eniangled orecpcr.s 
stretching from bough to bough. A death- 
like stillness prevails from sunrise to sun- 
set, then the tliousands of animals that in- 
habit these forests join in one loud discor- 
dant roar, not continuous, but in bursts. 
The beasts seem to be periodically and 
unanimously roused by some unknown im- 
pulse, till the forests ring in nniversal 
uproar. Profound silence prevails at 
midnight, which is broken at the dawn of 
morning by another general roar of the 
wild chorus. The whole forest often re- 
.sounds when the nniiuals, startled from 
their sleep, scream in terror at the noise 
made by bands of its inhabitants flying 
from some night-prowling foe. Their 
anxiety and terror before a thuiider-Htorm 
is excessive, and all nature seems to par- 
take in the dread. The tops of the lofty 
trees rustle oininoiiKly, though not a 
breath of air agitates them; a hollow 
whistling in the high regions of the atmo- 
sphere comes as a warning from the black 
floating vapour; midnight darkness enve- 
lops tho ancient forests, which soon after 
groan and creak with the blast of the 
hurricane. The gloom is rendered still 
more hideous by the vivid lightning, and 
the stunning crash of thunder.*’ 

One of the mostintorcstlngBiibjects, 
of which mention in made in the work 
before ns, is the gradual elevation and 
subsidence obseiwcd in some portions 
of these continents themselves. Just 
when the imagination had become 
somewhat familiar with the sudden 
but very partial upheaving of the earth 
by volcanic agencies, this new dUco- 
vciy came to light of the slow rising 
and sinking of vast ar^^s of the land, 
and nnaccompanied with any earth- 
quakes or volcauiic eruptions* In 
some parts the crust of. the iMirth haa 
sunk and risou again f others, 
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sort of sce*saw movement on a most 
gigantic scale has been detected. 

There is a line crossing Sweden from 
east to west, in the parallel of 5G'' 3^ N. 
lat., along which the ground is perfectly 
stable^ and has been so for centuries. To 
the north of it for 1000 miles, between 
(jottenburg and Nortli Cape, the ground 
is rising; the maximum elevation, which 
takes place at North Cape, being at the 
rate of live feet in a century, from whence 
it gradually diminishes to three inches in 
■a century at Stockholm. South of the 
line of stability, on the contrary, the land 
is sinking through part of Cliristiaustaci 
and Malmo; for the village of Stassten in 
Scania is now 380 feet nearer to the 
Baltic than it was in the time of Liimmus, 
by whom it was measured eighty-seven 
years ago.’’ 

It is evident that the elevation of 
the land, in relation to the lev el of the 
sea, may be produced either by an 
uprising of the continent or a depres- 
sion of the bed of the ocean, permit- 
ting the waters to sink ; as also the 
apparent depression of the land may 
be occasioned by an elevation in the 
bed of the ocean. This renders the 
problem somewhat more ditliciilt to 
solve, because the causes we are seek- 
ing to discover may be sometimes 
operating at that part of the crust of 
tlic earth which is concealed from our 
view. Mr Jiyell, who, in his Prin- 
ciples of Geology^ has collected and 
investigated the facts bearing upon 
this subject, mentions the following 
as probable causes of the pheno- 
mena : — 

1. “It is easy to conceive that the 
shattered rocks may assume an arched 
form during a convulsion, so that the 
country above may remain permanently 
upheaved. In other Ctises, gas may drive 
before it masses of liquid lava, which 
may thus be injected into newly opened 
fissures. The gas having then obtained 
more room, by the forcing up of the in- 
cumbent rocks, may remain at rest; while 
the lava, congealing in the .rents, may 
afford a solid foundation for the newly 
raised district. 

2. “ IDxperiments have recently been 
made in America by Colonel Patten, to 
ascertain the ratio according to which 
some of the stones commonly used 
architecture expand with given incre- 
ments of heat. . . . Now, according 
to the law of expansion thus- ascertained, 


a mass of sandstone, a mile in thickness^ 
which should have its temperature raised 
200® F., would lift a super-imposed layer 
of rock to Ihe height of leu feet above ita 
former level. But, suppose a part of the 
earth’s crust one hundred miles iu thick- 
ness, and equally expansible, to have its 
temperature raised 600® or 300®, this 
might produce an elevation of between 
tAvo and three thousand feet. The cool- 
ing of the same mass might afterwards 
cause the overlying rocks to sink down 
again, and resume their original position. 
By such agency, wc might explain tho 
gradual rise of Scandinavia, or the subsi- 
dence of Greenland, if this last pheno- 
menon should also be established as a fact 
on further inquiry. 

.3.“ it is also possible that, as the clay 
ill Wedgwood’s pyrometer contracts, by 
giving oif its water, and then by incipient 
vitrification ; so large masses of argilla- 
ceous strata, in the earth’s interior, may 
shrink, when suly'ccted to heat and che- 
mical changes, and allow the incumbent 
rocks to subside gradually. It may fre- 
(pieutly happen that fissures of great ex- 
tent may be formed m rocks, simply by 
the unequal expansion of a coutiuuoua 
mass heated iu one part, while in another 
it remains in a comparatively low temper- 
ature. The sudden subsidence of laud 
may also be occasioned by subterranean 
caverns giving way, when gases are con- 
densed, or when they escape through 
newly formed crevices. The subtraction, 
moreover, of inatter^from^certain parts of 
the interior, by the flowing of lava and of 
mineral springs, must, iu the course of 
ages, cause vacuities below, so that the 
uiidermiued surface may at length fall 

Two agencies of the most opposite 
character have apparently been, at all 
times, acting on the crust of the earth 
to change its form^ or add to the sur- 
face of dry land — the volcano and the 
insect ! — the one the most sudden and 
violent imaginable, prodneing in a 
short time the most astonishing effects 
the other gradual, silent, and imper- 
ceptible, yet leaving the piost^ stu- 
pendous monuments of its activity. 
The volcano has thrown ,aip a moim- 
taiu in a single night ; there is an in- 
stance, too, on record, where a moun- 
tain has quite as^uddenly disappeared^ 
destroying itseS' in its own violent 
combustion, and breaking, up with re- 
located and terrific explosions. Out 
the other hand, besides what has been 
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long known of the works of the coral 
insect, the mici*oscope has revealed to 
IIS that huge clliis have been con- 
structed of the minute fossil shells of 
anitpalculsc. Tliese creatures, abstract- 
ing from the water, or the air, or both, 
the minute particles of vegetable or 
Other matter they hold in solution, 
first frame of them their own siliceous 
shells, and then deposit these shells , 
by myriads, so as ultimately to con- 
struct enormous solid mounds out of 
imperceptible and llueiit particles. 

Astonishing, indeed, is the new 
world of animals invisible to the naked 
oyo, which science has lately de- 
tected. 

" Professor Ehrenborg,” f-ays Mrs 
Somerville, has discovered a now world 
of creatures in the infusoria, so minute 
that they are invisible to the naked eye. 
He found them in fog, rain, and snow, in 
the ocean and stagnant water, in animal 
and vegetable juices, in volcanic ashes 
and pumice, in opal, in the dusty air that 
sometimes falls on the ocean ; and he de- 
tected eighteen species twenty feet below 
the surface of the ground in peat earth, 
whicli wasfull of microscopic live animals: 
they exist in ice, and are not killed by 
boiling water. This lowest order of ani- 
mal life is much more abundant than any 
other, and new species arc found every 
day. Magnified, some of them seem to 
consist of a transparent vesicle, and some 
have a tail ; they move with great alacrity, 
and show intelligence by avoiding ob- 
stacles in their course: others have sili- 
ceous shells. Language, and even ima- 
gination, fails in the attempt to describe 
the inconceivable myriads of those in- 
visible inhabitants of .tlie ocean, the air, 
and' the earth.” 

With every great change, however 
brought about, in the surface of the 
earth, and the climate of its several 
regions, it appears that, either by the 
direct agency of the Omnipotent 
Creator, or through the intermediate 
operations of laws wliich are at present 
profound secrets to ns, a corresponding 
change takes place in the forms of 
animal life, and in tike whole vegetable 
kingdom. Modern science presents 
no subject to ns of interest than 
this, aud none apparently so inscrut- 
able. '^or does the es:amination of 
the glote, as it exists before us at this 
moment, wl{h varions floras and 
faunas, at sii assist ns in forming any 
conception el^^the law by which the 


geological scries (if we may so term 
it) of animal life has been regulated, 
for the dlstributioxf of the several 
animals over the several countries and 
climates of the world follows no rule 
that one can detect. Of 00111*30, no 
animal can exist where provision has 
not been made for its subsistence, but 
the provision has been made with the 
same abundance in two countries, and 
ill tlic one the aiiiinai is found, and 
the other not. Wc should ask iu 
vain why the horse was found a na- 
tive of the deserts of Tartary, and 
why it was originally unknown to the 
plains of America? Nor can any 
cause bo detected for the dinVrenee 
between the congeners, a representa- 
tive species of one continent or island, 
and those of another. And not only 
have the larger animals an arbitrary 
territory marked out to them by na- 
ture, but birds, and even insects, are 
separated and grou])etl together in tiie 
same unaccountable manner. The 
chapters which Mrs Somerville has 
devoted to this subject will be read, 
especially by those to whom the topic 
is new, witli extreme interest. Tliey 
are enlightened and judicious. 

It is a natural supposition to make, 
that, in the series of animals which at 
great geological periods have been 
introduced upon the earth, there has 
been a progressioji^ so that each new 
form of animal life has been, in .some 
marked manner, superior to that which 
IS substituted. The comparative ana- 
tomist has not sanctioned this opinion ; 
he tells us that he finds the same ^Miigh 
organisation” in the fossil saurians of 
ft by- gone world, as in the lions and 
leopards of the present day. But 
wc would observe that the presence 
of this high organisation ” is not 
suificient to determine the question. 
We should be surprised, indeed, If 
any creature were to be found whose 
structure was not perfectly adapted 
to the mode of life it was destined to 
lead. But it is permissible to com- 
pare one animal with another in its 
whole nature, and the character of its 
existence. The pig has tho same 
high organisation as the dog, yet wo 
should certainly prefer ttiel one aniinal 
to the other; we should say tbat.it 
was calculated for a happier life. Wo 
cannot suppose that a foil'd fs not a 
more joyous creature than the worm or 
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the siiiijJ. The adaptation of the whole 
form and structiye to a pleasurable 
existence, and not what is termed high 
organisation, is that which we must 
regard, in estimating the superiority of 
one animal to another. Now, in this 
I’espect, there surely has been a pro- 
gression from the earliest epochs. 
The crocodile and the tortoise are, 
amongst the animals which now exist, 
those which most resemble some of 
the more remarkable of the extinct 
genera. They arc as perfectly 
adapted, no doubt, as any other crea- 
ture, to their peculiar mode of 
being ; but that mode of .being is not 
an enviable one. 'J'lic long stiff un- 
wieldy body of the one, and the slow 
movement, with the oppressive car- 
ca.^o, of tlie olhoi*, are not consistent 
with vivid animal enjoyment. The 
crocodile, accordingly, lies motionless 
for hours together — waits for its prey 
— and slumbers gorged with food. 
And for the tortoise, it appears to 
lead a life as near to per[)etuid torpor 
as may be. Tass through a museum, 
'and note those huger animals, the 
elephant and tlie rhinoceros, the seal 
or Avalrus, alt 'those which most 
remind us of the gigantic creatures of 
the antediluvian world, and compare 
them with the horse, the deer, the 
dtig, the antelope. Surely the latter 
l)rescnt to us a type of animal life 
superior to the former — superior, inas- 
much as tlie latter arc altogether cal- 
ciihitod for a inoro vivacious, sprightly, 
and happy existence. We must not 
venture to remark on their greater 
comparative beauty^ for wc shall be 
told that this is a matter for our own 
peculiar taste. "SVe should not be 
contented to be so easily silenced on 
this liead, but we should re<iuirc far 
more space than ^vc have no>v at our 
disposal to defend our esthetic notions. 

Wc have found ourselves imper- 
ceptibly conducted from the inani- 
mate to the animate creation ; w’e 
shall proceed, therefore, with the same 
topic, in the few farther extracts w'C 
shall bo able to make from the 'work 
before us. Indeed, with so vast a 
subjecl. and so brief a space, it would 
bo idle to affect any great precision 
in the arrangement of our topics; 
enough if they follow without abrupt- 
ness, and are linked together by 
natural associations of thought. 


“Three hundred thousand insects 
arc known 1 ” and every day, Ave "were 
almost to add, increases the 

number. T¥ey abound, as may be 
expected, in equatorial regions, and 
decrease Wwards the poles. “The 
location of insects depends upon that 
of the plants which yield their food ; 
and as almost each plant is pcopletl 
with inhabitants peculiar to itself, 
iiHccts are distributed over tlie earth 
in the same manner as vegetablcjs ; 
the groups, consequently, are often 
confined w ithiii narrow limits, and it is 
icxtraordinary that, notwithstanding 
their powers of locomotion, they often 
remain wilhiii a particular compass, 
though the plant, and all-’ other cir- 
cumstances in their immediate vicinity, 
appear equally favourable • for llieir 
luiiutation.” 

]Moiintaiii-chains, Airs Somerville 
observes, are a complete barrier to 
insects ; they dilVer even in the tw'o 
eitles of the Col de Tcnde in the Alps, 
and they are limitcil in the choice of 
their food, if a plant is taken to a 
country wdiorc it has no congeners, it 
will be safe from the insects of that 
country; but if it has congeners, the 
insect inhabitants will sooirfind the 
way to it. Our cabbages and carrots, 
when transplanted to Cayenne, were 
not injured by tlie insects of that 
country; and the tulip tree, and other 
magnolias brought here, are not mo- 
lested by oiir insects. 

The insect is a race, or order, of 
creatures not friendly to man, or any 
of the larger animals. 

The mosquito aiul ciilox arc sx)rea(I 
over the world more generally than auy 
other tribe ; tlicy arc the torment of men 
and animals from the polos to the equa- 
tor, by night and by day ; the species are 
numerous, and their location partial. 
... Of all places on earth, the Orinoco 
and other great rivers of tropical America , 
are the most obnoxious to this plague. 
The acooiiiit given by Baron Humboldt is 
really fearful ; at no season of the year, 
at 110 hour of the day or night, can rest 
be found; whole districts in the Upper 
Orinoco are desA’ted ou account of these 
insects. Different species f^ow one 
another with such precision, ihat the 
'time of day or night may be known ac- 
curately from their luiraming noise, and 
from the different sensations of pain which 
thcdifferciit poisons produce. The only 
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respite is the interval of a few mintitea 
between the departure of one gang and 
tlie arrival of their siic oesflo ysj for the 
species do not mix. On'#0mc parts of 
the Orinoco, the air is one lieu se cloud of 
poisonous insects to the hc%bt^of twenty 
feet.” 

The as well as the air, is popu- 
lous with insect life. The discoloured 
portions of the ocean generally oavo 
their tint to myriads of insects. The 
vermilion sea off California is pro- 
bably to be accounted £a||d'rom this 
cause, “ as Mr Darwiii^und red 
and chocolate-coloui'cd water on tlie 
coast of Chili, over spaces of several 
s^iuare miles, full of microscopic ani- 
malcules, darting about in every direc- 
tion, and sometimes exploding” — wo 
hope for joy. “ In the Arctic seas, 
where the water is pure transparent 
ultramarine colour, parts of twenty or 
thirty square miles, one thousand five 
hundred feet deep, are green and 
turbid, from the quantity of minute 
animalcules. Captain Scoresby calcu- 
lated that it would require eighty 
thousand persons Avorking unceasingly, 
from the creation of man to the pre- 
sent day, to count the number o£ in- 
sects contained in tAvo miles of the 
green water.” 

Captain Scoixssby mn.st be very fond 
of calculations. AVc have noticed, by 
the way, on several occasions, Iioav 
very bold these men of figures are ! 
One pounds and pulverises tJ»e I'yre- 
nees, and sirows tlicm over France, 
and tells us how many feet this Avould 
raise the level of the whole country. 
Another calculates how much soil the 
Mississippi brings down, per hour, to 
the ocean ; and another, still bolder, 
undertakes to say what quantity of 
ice lies amongst the whole range of 
the Alps. Some of these calculations 
are laborious inutilities, as it is evi- 
dent that no acenmte data can be 
obtained to proceed upon. In the 
last, instance, how find the depth of 
the ice? The sand of the desert has 
been sounded in one place, we arc told, 
and the load has sunk three hundred 
and sixty feet without fpiding a bottom; 
but what plummet can sound the gla- 
cier? Here and there a crcvicc may 
let us into the secret of its depth, and 
we know that belgAva certain level ice 
cannot remain unmelted; but who can 
tell the configoiation of the mountain 


und$r the ice, how shallow the. glacier 
may be in some ptf ts; and into what 
profound caverns it may sink in others? 
There is something childish in giving 
us an array of figures, when the figures 
present nd useful approximate to 
the truth. 

We have alluded to the difficult 
problem of the distribution of the 
different species of animals through- 
out the several regions of the globe : 
the same problem meets us in the 
vegetable world. Here wo miglit 
expect to grapple with it with some 
better hopes of success, yet the diffi- 
culties are by no means diminished : 
wc only seem to sec them more plainly. 
Li the first place, it is clear, as Mrs 
Somerville says, that no similarity 
of existing circumstances can account 
for whole families of plants being con- 
fined to one particular country, or 
oven to a very limited district, Avliich, 
as far as aa’^c can judge, might have 
groAvn equally well in many oilioi's.'' 
But the difference of the floras is not 
the only difficulty. While there is 
differcuco in a great number of the 
species, there is identity in a certain 
other number. If now Ave accomit 
for the difference by supposing that 
the several portions of land emerged 
from the ocean at different epochs, 
and under different conditions, and 
that, therefore, the generative powers 
of vegetable life, (in whatever, under 
the will of Divine Providence, these 
may be supposed to consist) mani- 
fested themselves differently, hoAv 
shall Ave next acconnt for this identity? 

In islands far from continents, the 
number of plants is small; but of 
these a large proportion occur nowhere 
else. In St llelcna, of* thirty flower- 
borring plants one or two only are 
native elsewhere.” But these one 
or two become a new perplexity. 

In the Falkland Islands theLO are 
more than thirty flowering plants 
identical with those in Great Britain.” 
Very many similar cases might be 
cited ; we quote these only to show 
the nature of the difflenlty with Avhioli 
science has to cope. , ^ '' 

And here comes in the'^ollowing 
strange and startling fact, to render 
tills subject of ve^taUe production 
still more inexplicable 

^l^othing grows under these gnat 
f9rests,(afSoaft America^ and wlmho- 
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<;ideDtally burnt dowii in the mountainous 
parts of Patagonia^ they never rise again ; 
hat the ground th^ grow on is soon covered 
irUh an impenetraile brushwood of other 
plants, Tn Chilf the violently stinging 
Loasa appears first in these burnt places^ 
bumes grow afterwards, and then comes 
a tree-grass, eighteen feet high, of whicli 
the Indians make their huts. The new 
vegetation that follows the burning of 
primeval forests is quite unaccountable. 
The ancient and undisturbed forests of 
FcnuKylvaiiia have no undergrowth ; and 
when burnt down they are succeeded by 
a thick growth of rhododendrons'.” — (Vol. 
ii. p. IPO.) 

Blit we must bring our rambling 
excursion through these pleasant 
volumes to a close ; the more especiall}' 
as wc wish once more to take this 
opportunity, not as critics only, but 
as njaders also, to express our grate- 
ful sense of the benefit which Mrs 
Somerville has conferred upon society 
by this and her preceding volume. 
The ConuExion of the Physical Sciences, 
It was once a prevailing habit to 
speak ill a sort of apologetic strain of 
works of popular science. Such habit, 
or whatever residue of it remains, may 
be entirely laid aside. If by popular 
science is meant the conveyance, in' 
clear intelligible language, as little 
technical as iiossible, of the results of 
scientific inquiry, then axe we all of ns 
beholden more or less to popular 
science. The most scientific of men 
cannot bo equally profound in all 
branches of inquiry. The field has 
now become so extensive that he can- 
not hope to obtain his knowledge in 
all departments from the first sources. 
He must trust for much to the autho- 
rity of others. Every one who is 
desirous of learning what anatomy 
and physiology can teach us, cannot 
attend tho dissecting table. How 
much that wc esteem, as amongst the 
most valuable of our acquisitions, 
depends on this secondary evidence I 
How few can follow tho calcidations 
of the mathematician, by which he 
establishes results which are neverthe- 
ics^s familiar to all as household words! 
And the mathematician himself, great 
aristoc''at as ho is m science, must 
take the chemist on bis word for the 
nice analysis the latter has perfoiirncd. 
He cannot leave liis papers to follow 
out experiments, often as difficult and 
intricate as his own calculations. In- 


deed the experiments of the man of 
science have become so refined and 
elaborate, and deal often with such 
subtle matter, and this in so minute 
quantities, that, as it has been said 
of the astronomer, that it requires a 
separate education, and takes half a 
life to learn to observe, so it may 
be truly said, that to devise and con- 
duct new experiments in philosophy 
has become an art in itself. Wc must 
be content to see a great deal with 
the eyes of others ; to be satisfied with 
the report of this or that labourer in 
the wide field of science. We cannot 
all of us go wandering over moor and 
mountain to gather and classify herbs 
and flowers ; interested as we* all are 
ill geological speculations, wc cannot 
all use the geological hammer, or use 
it to any purpose ; still less can we 
examine all manner of fislics, or pry 
with the microscope into every cranny 
of nature for in fusoria. 

Mrs Someiville gives us the book ! 
— tho neat, compact, valuable volume, 
which we hold so cominodiously in 
the hand. The book — the book A>r 
ever! There are who much applaud 
the lecture and the lecture-roofii, with 
its table full of glittering apparatus, 
glass and brass, and all tho ingenious 
instruments by which natpre, as we 
say, is put to the torture.’ l^t such 
as please spend their hot uneasy hoin 
in a crowd. We could never iced in 
a crowd ; wc detest benches and sit- 
ting in a row. To our notion, more 
got, in half the time, from a few pages 
of the quiet letterpress, qiiietlypenised * 
the better if accompanied by skilful 
diagrams, or, as in this case," by ad- 
mirable maps. As to those experi- 
ments, on the witnessing of which so 
much stress is laid, it is a great fallacy 
to suppose that tliey add aiiytliing to 
the certainty of our knowledge. When 
wc sec ail experiment pcrfonnetl at :i 
distance, in a theatre, we do, in fact, 
as entirely reh- on the word of the 
lecturer ns if wo only read of its per- 
formance. It is our fiiitli ill his cha- 
racter that makes all the difterence 
between his exhibition and that of 
the dexterous conjurer. To obtain 
any additional evidence from behold- 
ing the experiment, we ought^t«« 
be at the elbow of the skilful mani- 
pulator, and weigh, and test, and 
scrutinise. 
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' Bnt, indeed, as a niatlcr of evidence, 
the experiment, in a popular lecture- 
room is never viewed for a momout. 
It is a mere sWr. It has dcgcuo- 
rated into a mere expedient to attract 
idlers and keep them awake. The 
crotvdisihhre, and exppettosee some- 
thing'; and it has become theconfirmed 
habit of ‘the whole class of popular 
lecturers to introduce their experi- 
ments, not when they are wanted ,to 
elucidate or prove their propositi<^, 
bnt whenever and wherever they can 
answer the purpose of amusing the 
audience. If a learned professor is 
lecturing upon the theory of combus- 
tion, he will burn a piece of stick or 
paper before you, to show that when 
sneh things are burnt flame is pro- 
duced. He would on no account. forego 
that flame. Yes; and the audience 
look on as if they had never seen a 
stick or a piece of paper bum before. 
And when he is so happy as to arrive 
at the point where a few gi'ains of gun- 
powder maybe ignited, they give him 
a round of a])plauso ! In the hands of 
mau}', the lecture itself becomes little 
more than an occasion for the experi- 
ment. The glittering vials, the air- 
pump, the cj^ctrical machine, undoubt- 
edly keep the eyes at least of the 
andlence open; but the expedient, 
with all due deference be it said, re- 
minds us of the ingenious resource of 
the veteran exhibitor of Punch, wlio 
knows that if his puppets receive 
knocks enough, and there is sullicicnt 
clatter with the sticks, the dramatic 
dialogue may take its course as it 
pleases : he is sure of his popularity. 


Tlierefore it is we are for the book ; 
and we hold such presents as Mrs 
Somerville has bestowed upon the 
public to be of incalculable value, dis- 
seminating more sound informatiou 
than all the litwaiy and scientifl^iu* 
stitntions will accomplish in a whole 
Cycle of their existence. Wo will con- 
clude with one or two practical sug- 
gestions, which would add to the utility 
of the last of her two works — The Phy- 
sical Geography. Mrs Somerville has 
thought it well to in.scrt a few notes 
c,xplauatory of some scientilic terms. 
Bnt these notes are few. If ii. 
was well to explain such terms as 
“ Marsupial animals, ” or “ I’e-s- 
taceje,” a reader might be excused for 
wishing to know what a “torsion 
balance” was, or what a “ moraine,” 
— terms which fall upon him just ns 
suddenly, and unexplaiucd by any 
previous matter. Would not a glos- 
sary of such terms be advisable? But 
whatever may be thought of this sug- 
gestion, our next remark is indis- 
jmtable. To such a work as this, an 
index is extremely uscftil— is sill but 
essential. 'I'lierc is an index, bnt it is 
.so defective, so scanty, that it is worth 
nothing.. We cannot say wliether 
this last remark applies ecpially to 
The Connexion of the Physical Sciences, 
]iot having that work at present under 
our eye. But sve bog to intimate to 
all authors and authoresses, that 
whenever a l)Ook is of sucli a nature 
that it becomes valuable as a work of 
reference, it should be accompanied by 
a good index. It is a plodding biisl- 
ne.ss, bnt it must be executed. 
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CIVIL REVOLUTION IN THE CANAOAS, — ^A REMEDY. 


To be British, or not to be, is noiv 
iiteially the question in all the North 
American colonies. Like England, 
'When Mr Cobden and the potato 
blight produced, together, a panic 
'which seemed to obliterate, for the 
time, all past arguments, and all 
future consequences — changing minds 
before deemed unchangeable, and 
raising to fame and greatness men 
and reasoning that the world was 
never previously able to sec the force 
or the depth of— like England then, 
arc the colonies now. They arc in all 
the depths and mazes of a panic. One 
of the storms which occasionally break 
over the heads of all people is now 
raging over theirs. Nor is it sur- 
prising — with England's history for 
ten years before us — if there should be 
those among them who shrink from 
Its drencliiiigs or its shocks, or are 
incapable, in the midst of its wild 
commotions, of seeing sunsliinc in the 
distance. For our part, wc arc fond 
of that sturdy greatness which can put 
its shoulder to the blast, and say, 
“ Blow on, great guns ; we can stand 
your thunder.” 

Not that the panic in the colonies 
arises from the people’s looking for- 
ward to having nothing to cat. They 
have plenty, thank (iod, and to spare. 
But they have nothing in their pockets; 
and, what is worse, they arc afraid, if 
they go on much longer as they are 
now doing, they will soon be 'ivithoiit 
pockets too. Factoiy cotton may be 
but fonrpenco a-yard ; but if they 
haven’t the fonrpcnce to pay for it, it 
might as well be as dear as diamonds, 
as far as they are concerned. 

The policy of England, from the day 
that Lord Chatham said that he 
would not allow the colonies to make 
a hob-nail for themselves,” has been 
to convert them into marts for her 
mantifactures — to make them useful 
and profitable to her, by causing them 
to consume those things which give 
her poor employment, her merchants 
and matiiifacturers profit, and her 
commercial navy all the inci^tmtal 
carrying trade. As a return for this, 
the colonies were directly and indi- 
rectly assured by England, that their 
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produce should be protected in her 
markets — that, for all the profits Eng- 
land might make by manufacturing 
for the colonies, they should have a 
full return in the profits they should 
have by their produce being pro- 
tected. 

Meantime, the United States pursued 
an entirely different system. They, 
notwithstanding the interests of the 
great body of the southern states — 
whose interest, their principal product 
being cotton, was to buy what they 
wanted of inauufactiircd goods in the 
lowest market, and to sell their cotton 
in the highest — rigidly adhered to the 
system of forming manufacturing inter- 
ests of their own, and of fostering and 
encouraging them by every means in 
their power. While the colonics, 
therefore, bought, with the produce 
of their country, broad cloths, cottons, 
silks, blankets, scythes, hardware, and 
crocker}', whicirwerc manufactured 
in England, they saw all the profits 
of their manufacture, their sale, and 
their carriage, go to another country, 
to be spent among another people. 
The Americans, on the other hand, 
Avho bought, with the produce of their 
lands, the manufactures of their own 
country, saw the profits upon these 
manufactures applied to building up 
factories, villages, and towns, which 
brought together a useful population ; 
built churches, made roads, established 
places of learning and improvement ; 
made better marketd for some things 
Avhich might have been sold other- 
wise, and made sale for many that 
could not otherwise have been sold at 
all, besides greatly enhancing the 
values of all adjacent property, and 
increasing the general wealth of the 
whole country. The advantages 
of the one system over the other, 
however, did not stop here. The 
necessities and the advantages of 
manufactures, which first dictated the 
making and improving of a common 
road, next conceived the benefit of a 
railroad and a canal, and the profits 
of manufacturing were straightway 
applied to their construction, and they 
AYcre done. -The farmer, therefore, 
imperceptibly to himself, was placed 

2i 
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xriibiu a few hours of the host mar- 
kets over the .contiiiemt— found his 
produce earried^io them for a trifle, in 
coihperison tD\what it used to cost 
him-i^hd ibund, withal, the process 
which' nshde it so, bringing thousands 
upon'^lShoasands of people into the 
' conntrj, to develop im riches, to In- 
crease the price of its lands, and to 
contribute to its civiKsation and 
convcniencics, from the establishment 
of a college down to the building of a 
blacksmith's shop. The colonial 
farmer, too, who bought the goods of 
an English or a Scotch manuiactnrer, 
contribnted to send those manufac- 
turers’ children to school, to give 
them a pzsofession, or to leave them a 
fortune. The American farmer, who 
bought his neighbour' mannfactnres, 
contributed to establish a school in 
his own neighbourhood, where his 
children could be educated ; and to 
bring people together to support them, 
if they chose to study a profession or 
to enter into business. 

To trace, within the limits of a 
whole magazine even, much less in 
the fragment of an article, the wealtli 
and prosperity that have accrued to 
the States over the Colonics, by this 
system, would be impossible. We 
must content ourselves, for the pre- 
sent, with glancing at the accumu- 
lation of capital, and the extraordin- 
aiy improvements in one State, as an 
example of what must have, ainl in 
truth what has, accrued to the rest, 
in a greater or less degree, in propor- 
tion as they have been engaged in 
mannfactnripg;, 

. The state of Massachusetts, iu 
point of soil, cliraato, and resources, 
has fewer, or, at all events, as few' a<l- 
vantages as any other state in the 
American Union, With a few ver- 
dant valleys, and some highly pro- 
ductive land, it has much that is 
rodky and barren, and more that is 
marshy and . useless. Yet this stacc, 
far below Unp^ Canada in natural 
advantages, intersecting it in 
different ways, nve canals, their ag- 
gregate length being ninety-nine 
miles. It has, too, no fewer than 
eleven railroads winding through it 
and round it, constructed at an im- 
mense cost, and affording a profitable 
Tctnm to their proprietors. Now 
what is the cause of this extraordinary 
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growth of capital, in a place where 
there was literally so little for it to 
grow upon?-^and how came such 
immense fheilities for public business 
to be employed, where nature has done 
so little to create business? The 
answer is obvious. Massachusetts has 
not prospered by its land, ornatbrtd re- 
sources — ^it has prospered by its manu- 
factures ; and its improvements, great 
and extraordinary though they be, are 
but the natural offspring of those 
manufactures. Its principal manufac- 
turing town, Lowell, the largest such 
town iu the United States, has 
grown from a few' hundred inhabit- 
ants, that the land might have feebly 
supported, to some forty thousand, 
that manufactures have profitably 
employed. The necessities of these 
manufactures * called for a ’ canal 
and a railroad. The profits of the 
capital invested in them, and the 
labour they employed, soon con- 
structed them. Salem, wdiolly by the 
profits of making cotton fabrics, has 
become a town of fifteen thousand 
inhabitants. Sa1ojn*s manufacturing 
interests rerpiired a railroad to Bos- 
ton, and Salem's manufacturers’ and 
artisans’ profits w'crc able to constrnct 
it. Manchester and Lawi*etico owe 
their existence and prosperity, and 
the adjacent country owes the .advan- 
tages they arc to it," wholly to manu- 
factories. They wanted, too, a rail- 
road to connect them ; and they were 
ablo to make, and have made one. 
Springfield, also in this State, and 
Worcester, Fallrivcr, Lynn, and New- 
bnry-])ort, aud soverarother phices of 
minor consequence, owa* equally their 
cxisteiico and prosperity to the samo 
cause. Nor is it to be wondered at 
that, in so short a period, sueh vast 
improvements should bo made, when 
wo consider tho immense profits that 
have accrued upon the capital em- 
ployed in these manufiictories, and 
upon the labour engaged in them. 
There is a cotton factory in Salem 
which itself employs a capital of 
£200,000, giving work to five hundred 
and seventy-five operatives,— tfiree- 
fourths of whom are girls, — ^wbose 
average wages are three pounds twelve 
shiiliDtgs sterling a-montli. Yet, a 
great proportion of these being very 
young, it necessarily follows that the 
wages of the grown up are reduced to 
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make np the^ average of those W the 
weaker, and that in reality an indas- 
tribus woman “ can generally earn a 
dollar a-day ; and there are those who 
have been known, from one year's end 
to another, even to exceed this.” 
Speaking of the. character of this la? 
bonr, and of its effect upon the States, 
Mr Webster, the highest authority 
tipon this subject in America, thus 
truthfully and eloriucntly remarks— . 

I have spoken of labour as one of the 
great elements of our society, tlie great 
substantial interest on which we all stand. 
Not feudal service, not predial toil, not 
the irksome drudgery by one race of man- 
kind, subjected, on account of colour, to 
the control of another race of mankind ; 
but labour, intelligent, manly, independ- 
ent, thinking and acting for itself, earning 
its own wages, accumulating those wages 
into capital, becoming a part of society 
and of our social system,. educating child- 
hood, ijiaintaiuiiig worship, claiming the 
right of the elective franchise, and helping 
to uphold the great fabric of the State. 
That is American labour, and 1 confc.«8 
that all my Rympalhies are with it, and 
my voice, until 1 am dumb, will be for 
it.”. 

Of the profits arising from the capi- 
tal invested in these manufactures, 
they have varied in difierent years, 
but have, on the .average, vastly ex- 
ceeded those upon all similiir iiivest- 
mciits in England, or in any part of 
Enro])e. The Newbtn'ypoH HcraJhl^ 
a couple of years since, gav'e a state- 
ment of the profits arising from the 
Essex Steam JMill Company in that 
town, by which it appeared that forty- 
two and a half per cent upon the capi- 
tal invested was pahl to the stock- 
holders, as the amount of profits for 
1845. The Dedham Company, in the 
same state, also divided ten ])er cent 
for six mouths of tlic same year ] the 
Norfolk Company, twelve per cent for 
the same period; and the Northern 
Company ten. All these companies 
were engaged m the inniinfacturc of 
cotton goo<ts — ^.tho most profitable, 
however, of all manufactures in the 
States. 

But against this immense accumn- 
lation of capital m the States, against 
the vast incidental improvements and 
woaltli to tlie country that have arisen 
from manufactures, what have the 
British colonies to show ? What have 
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the Canadas to arrest tlie eye of the 
traveller, and to prove to huii 
though they h.avc pursued the' system 
which Lord CImtham chalked oat. for 
them, of not manufacturiue a hob-nail 
for themselves — and which die policy 
of England has ever since prevented ' 
their doing — they have still where- 
withal to attest that they have pros- 
pered ; and that their labour has been 
equally rewarded by agriculture a.s 
by manufactures ? 

From one end of the provinces to 
the other, in every colony Britain has 
in America, there arc no evidences of' 
prosperity approaching, much less 
e(|ualiiiig that of Massachusetts ; there 
is nothing, in truth, wherewith to in- 
stitute a comparison between them. 
Beyond the towns which are supported 
by the trade incident to selling Eng- 
land's goods, there are none to be 
found in British America. Beyond 
the little villages throughout the pro- 
vinces, that owe their existence to the 
necessity for agencies to collect the 
profits of the wliole products of the 
country, and to send them, to other 
lands to be spent, there is no appear- 
ance of labour employed in business, 
or capital reproducing capital. Pro- 
bably one of the best cultivated and 
most productive districts in Upper 
Canada, is the Gore. It is situated at 
the head of Lake Ontario; has the 
beautiful little city of Hamilton for its 
capital ; is composed of very fair land, 
and is settled by a population distin- 
guished for their industiy, and for the 
great comfort and independence it lias 
brought them. Upon entering this 
district by the high road from Toronto, 
or ill passing in a steamer up the 
north shore of I..ake Ontario, the tra- 
veller is struck with the appea,Tance 
of a little village called Oakville. It 
is situated on the bank of the lake, 
has its neat white churches, and its 
little picturesque cottages, looking out 
upon the broad lake. A stranger at 
a dist.*incc, from its situation and 
appearance, would imagine it one of 
those villages* that spring up so magi- 
cally in America, — ^fuU of activity, 
energy, and profperity. lie visits it, 
and to his surprise ho finds, that 
though it bears all the evidences of 
having been built in a hurry, il bears 
also all the tokens ofVapid decay — its 
shops being for the most part unocen- 
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pied, its houses untenauted, ,and its 
streets without people. * And what 
maj be the reason, in a district so 
prosperous a$ the Gore, and sur- 
rounded hj a country teeming with 
grain, and with still many unused 
resources, that this village has so 
palpably disappointed the cxpccta- 
iioiis of its founder? It is this, — 
Oakville was projected and built with 
a view to the largest prosperity of the 
oouiitrv; and with facilities and neces- 
sities toir a trade equal to the cultiva- 
tion of every lot of land in the adjacent 
country that could support a family, 
and to the manufacturing into staves 
and boards, and square timber, of 
every tree in the surrounding uoods. 
But the policy of England has ren- 
dered it unprofitable to get out the 
timber^ and free trade has taken 
away the inducement to enter into 
Canadian fanning. The consequence 
Is that the shops, which were built to 
do an anticipated trade in Oakville, 
are now unrequired ; and the people, 
who built houses for the accomn^oda- 
tion of those who were to be cngagcfl 
in the expected business, have their 
houses upon their hands. Nor can 
any one well acquainted with Upper 
Canada fail to recognise in Oakville 
a faithful picture of many, if not most, 
of the towns and villages in the pro- 
vince. 

But let us now reverse the picture, 
and suppose that Oakville, instead of. 
looking forivard to rising, and being 
supported by the trade incident to 
selling England's goods, and tlie 
draining of the country’s resources to 
pay for them, had looked fonvavd to 
prosperity by manufacturing and sell- 
ing goods of its own. Let us suppose 
that its founder — who, fifteen years 
ago, spent some £20,000 hi adapting 
its harbour for ships, that never had 
occasion tb come; and in building 
storehouses, for which ' there has 
never be^n use — had spent the same 
money, in. establishing one of these 
factories which first formed tho nucleus 
of Lowell or Salem iu jUassacliusctts. 
JS;|t^tiot reasonable io infer, that in 
ihe.swe Qpuntry, ana among a people 
bfiviog the same necessities, the same 
r^nits' would have accrued in the 
which have acemed in the 
States? That the profits of fifteen 
years* manufacturing would Imfc 


surrounded Oakville with mansions, 
proving the success of enterpnse; 
and filled its streets with houses, 
showing that labour had prospered, 
and the country had ita benefits? 
Would not its capitalists, instead of 
empty houses and rained hopes, bavo 
now the proceeds of well-invested 
capital, or see them reproducing 
w'oalth in railroads, or public iin- 
provements? 

But let us suppose, further, that the 
whole province of Upper Canada had 
invested in maniifactui'cs, from time 
to time, for fifty years, the whole pro- 
fits that England and other countries 
have made by the sale of all the goods 
to it that It has consumed, and that 
this capital had been augmenting and 
reproducing itself during this period- 7 - 
what would be the probable result? 
It is impossible to calculate it. ' It 
can only be measured by the towns 
that have sprung up, by the railroads 
and canals that have been made, and 
by the vast capital that has been 
accumulated in the same period by 
Massachusetts, and the other manu- 
facturing states of America. 

It is not, therefore, to institutions 
or to laws, to peculiarities of race or 
of situation, tliat we ascribe the pre- 
sent undeniable prosperity of the 
States, or, at all events, of those states 
which have manufactured, over the 
Canadas. It is to the .system the one 
adopted, of inamifacturing what tliey 
required, and thu.s .scciiririg to their 
country the benefit of the population 
it required to do so, the profits of tho 
labour employed in it, and the inciden- 
tal improvements it occasioned. It is 
the system the other followed, or which 
w as chalked out for them, of spending 
all tlicy could make in tlic purchase 
of goods manufactured in England, 
the profits of which all w'ont there to 
be spent. The States, by the one 
system, Iiave made the most of their 
coiintry’.s resources and its labour; 
the Canadas, by the other, have muiclo 
the least. The States have dtlcs, 
and railroads, and canals, and cTognnt 
mansions, to show for then* lahotit** of 
fifty years ; tho Canadas have hiiilt 
elegant mansions, tbo,’ by ' their' la- 
bonr, and have bought fine country- 
seats, and have contributed to make 
railroads, bat they are unfortunately 
all in England and Scotland. What 
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holds good of a faittOy, sometimes 
holds good of a people. There is as 
mach often accumulated by saving as 
by making. Probably the making 
little, and saving it, will end better 
than making much and saying little. 
The States might have made but little 
oh their produce at first — ^probably 
less, for many years, than the Cana- 
das; but their system inevitably 
tended to saving for the country ail 
they did make; whereas the Cana- 
dian system, whatever the provinces 
made, much or little*, as inevitably 
tended to the country's losing it: 
and the consequences ' are, the vast 
difference in the growth of capital in 
the one country over the other. 

The arguments, however, in favour 
of England's manufacturing for the 
colonies, were not without their spe- 
ciuusness, and, as applied to other 
countries, were not without their 
truth. These w'cre, that' England 
could manufacture cheaper for the 
colonies than they could manufacture 
for themselves; and, moreover, that 
the labour the colonies might apply 
to manufacturing, could be more pro- 
fitably employed in raising produce. 
But these arguments, as far as the 
Canadas and all America are con- 
cerned, ai*c fallacious. In a country 
where the largest possible reward fur 
labour bears frequently no sort of pro- 
portion to the advantages gained by 
individuals and the whole commou- 
wealtli, by the mere fact of that 
labour's being employed in it, the 
question changes from what the people 
save upon a yard of calico, to what 
the country loses by towns not being 
built, by railroads not being made, 
and by improvements not taking 
place that always follow manufac- 
tures. It may bo true, that where 
the greatest possible reward for labour 
is the ouly object sought for or attalu- 
ablei that a people should' find out, 
and cugago lu what pays them best : 
but where the congregation of a hun- 
dred people ill one place raises the 
value of property there ten thou- 
sand fold — and such has often been 
the case in the States— and every 
farmer adjacent not ouly gains a 
market by them, but has his roads 
improved, his lands increased in value, 
double, and triple, and ten times; 
and has a thousand conveniences and 


benefits supplied him by them, that 
he never otherwise could have had— 
then the question arises with him, 
*\Vbich benefited him most?— the hun- 
dred people's manufacturing, and 
spreading the profits of their labour 
around them, or the baying a few 
yards of cloth a few shillings cheaper, 
and keeping the hundred people 
away ? For every penny that the 
whole people of the United States 
have lost, by buying their own, goods, 
they have made pounds by making 
them. And the profits of a mechanic's 
own labour sink into utter insigni- 
ficance in comparison to the wealtli 
he often acquires by a single lot of 
land, upon which he settles down 
with others, and which makes him 
rich by also enriching all around him. 
To measure, indeed, the advantages 
that manufactures have given to 
America, by the mere profits of the 
actual labour employed in them, would 
be but like valuing an oak at the price 
of one of its acorns, lilcn may com- 
pute the probable profits of labour 
employed in manufacturing, by com- 
puting the cost of raw material wdth 
the expense of nianufactifring it, and 
what It sold for. But the enormous 
wealth that has accrued to America, — 
by the increase of population incident 
to manufacturing, by the develop- 
ment of its resources, and the gigantic 
improvements that have followed it — 
would be utterly out of the reach of 
all human industry to compute. 

But ill strikiug out the system Eng- 
land did for her colonies, she should 
at least have considered whether the 
benefits she intended to confer would 
be really used as benefits; whether 
the system of protection to colonial 
produce was not, in fact, somcthlngllke 
that of indulgent parents giving to 
their sons pocket-money in addition 
to sufiicient salaries — which samn 
pocket-money does not generally add 
to the morals or property of the 
recipients. And, in truth, this Vas 
in effect the character of Endand's 
colonial protective system. But it 
wont a little 4arther than the wisdom 
displayed by anxious {mrents ; for, 
with the gifts, it took good caro to 
furulsli temptations to spend them — a 
piece of amiable generosity that we 
m would acquit even all indulgent 
mothers of. However, this was— 
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whatever England meant, or expected, of Canada, both town and country, 
to the contrary — ^practically the effect lienco the whole streets in Montreal 
of the ‘System. When money was with hardly a single shop open. Hence 
sent out to buy produce or timber,- it those sorry emblems of poverty and 
was always sure to be accompanied retrogression — empty houses Avith 
by It proportionate stock of broad broken windows, and streets without 
cloths and silks, chaliis and shawls, people, which may bo seen in almost 
Those who could have done A'ory every village in the piwinces. 
well with Csiiiadiaii gray, were in- Now, for the system which has pro- 
duced to buy broad cloths, ami duced this state of things, who is to 
often fonnd but tlicso in the market ; Itlaine ? Clearly and iinmistakcably, 
for England bought the country’s England. If the colonies, as is now 
crop, and England’s merchants knew palpable to all America, have worked 
full well what the fanners could af- but with one arm towards prosperity, 
ford to pay for. Women wore silk while the States have Avorked with 
dresses and satin bonnets, Avho might two, it was England’s manufacturing 
have looked charming cnongli, before interests that tied the colonies’ arm. 
their friends at meeting, in Iloyle’s 'fhe colonies were, in this respect, 
prints, or before all reasonable beaus wholly in the hands of England. She 
at home, in good, honest, home-made not only established a system for 
flannel. Brandy and water, too, was them, by which the proceeds of every 
too often substituted for wholesome acre of land tliey cleared, and every 
cider, ahd fashionable tailors for tree they hewed, went to give Ai'ork 
industrious women. The sliding-scale to her poor, and Avealth to her rich, 
of expcuditiirc always went up and but she resenT-d the right of thinking 
down to suit the times. A good year them as well. Witliout her, they 
was marked by an increase of flnery lnu^t have naturally adopted the 
and extravagance ; a bad one by course taken by the rest of America, 
debts and law-suits, depressions and She legislated for them ; they believed 
complaints— the country gaining no- her wise, and followed her dictates 
thing, from year to year, for its labour Avithout thought* or apprehension, 
or its resources. And Avhat is now 'Fhey are injured ; and she is to 
the consequence V The system which blame. 

occasioned the evil is now done away, But when Lord Chatham laid the 
but the evil and its results remain, foundation of tln^ system by which the 
The farmer, unknowing the cause at colonies have been, In eftect, prevent- 
flrst of the declension in his income, * cd manufactiiring for themselA’CS, he 
Avent into debt, thinking, as had established mutuality of interests 
dften been the case before, that between them and the mother coiiutiy'. 
a good rear would follow a bad If he w'ould liave England’s poor 
one; and that he would bo able employed, aud England’s capit^ists 
to retrieve by it. But the next year enriched by making goods for the 
came, aud it w-as Avorso than the colonie.s, he would have the colonies 
former, lie could not pay his debts, profit equally by protection iu the 
and he Avas obliged to mortgage his i-jnglish markets. The partnership, 
property, or sell Ills stock, to do so. for such it ideally was, gave to each 
lie could no longer get credit from country its own particular share of 
the shopkeeper, and bo was unable benefits; pnd the system was sneb, 
to purchase with cash the quantity or too, that the more the profits of the 
the quality of goods he bought befoi'c. oqe rose, though by its own individual 
The shopkeeper, in bis tarn depending efforts, the more it was able to benefit 
upon the custom of the fanner for the the other. For the moi*o people en- 
sale of bis goods, and depending upon gaged in Canadian farming, the more 
rccei»'big his decountssfrom him to « land that became cleared, and the more 
meet his eeli, fonnd both fail him timber that was got out, the moie 
together ; wie 'obliged to curtail his English manufactures were consamect. 
business to a nisorable' remnant ; or Bat we have shown, bv comparison 
to shut tip ^ shop, or to wait for with the States, tne fisastrous 
the sheriff to 4o^ H for^him. Henco/i efibet of this system upon the pro- 
the altered appearance of every part"' sperity of the cokmien* We. have 
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49 hown, too, from its. own char- 
acter, that it never was, and never 
ooald liaVh been, of any substantial 
benefit to them ; that it made them 
e:Ltravagant, without leaving th.eni 
capital ; that it made them to all 
intent^ and purposes poorer, whilst 
it was expected to make them richer. 
And who was this system expressly 
and avowedly intended to benefit ? 
Who were, in all seasons, and at all 
times, whether good or bad for the 
colonies, the only benetiters by it? 
It was the manuracturers of England. 
For if the colonies could buy but 
prints and cottons, they bought of 
these all they could pay tor, and these 
manulacturcrs had all the profit. If 
they could buy bi*oad cloths and silks, 
they purchased as much as their crops 
were worth, and often were induced 
to draw upon the future, Euglish 
manufacturers and nlcrchants getting 
ail the benefit. But after these manu- 
facturers had thus bled the colonies of 
all their vitality, in the shape of capi- 
tal, for upwards of half a century — 
after the colonics’ right arm had been 
tied up so long, forit heir express bene- 
fit, that it became impotent from want 
of exercise, these s«nc manufacturers 
turned round and told tlieir colonial 
partners — We have now made all 
wo can out of you ; or, if we have not, 
we think we can make a little more by 
free trade than we can by keeping onr 
honest cngagemoiits with you. We 
are sorry > on have acipured a lamer 
arm in our service. It is a pity. It 
cau’t be helped uow. Good-bye.” 
Yes, it was these manufacturers, who 
so long bled the colonies, that turned 
round to strike them in the end the 
blow- that should finish them. It was 
their selfish agitation for years ; it 
was their constant sounding into the 
ears of England one unvarying theme ; 
it was their disregard of all inte- 
rests, of all duties, lyid of all obli- 
gations to all men, in one deadly, un- 
wavering struggle for the attainment 
of one object, and for one class, that 
cost the colonies their solemnly 
pledged protection — that cost them, 
wc may add, their respect for the^ 
honour and the justice of England. 

But wc have now* after a digression 
which has been somewhat of the 
longest, come to the point of our ar- 
gument, and that is. this: — Upom a. 
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question so vitally affecting the inte-»^ 
rests of the colonies ; upon a question 
that might cost them the institutions 
of England ; upon a question where 
all truth aiid jystice demanded that 
they should have been in a situation to 
protect themselves against manufactur- 
ing selfishness, docs it not occur to the 
reader, that the colonies should have 
had a representation where it was de- 
cided? The measures that exaspe- 
rated the old colouies to rebellion, 
shrink into utter insignificance, as far 
as injury or effect are concerned, in 
cumparisou to this one. Here are three 
millions of people, the main profits of 
whose labour for upwards of. fifty 
years have gone to enrich a certain 
class of people in England. And here 
thc 3 " arc now, sacrificed to the selfish- 
ness of that very class, without hay- 
ing the opportunity of saying a word 
for themselves. If the legislation of 
England, for ten years past, has been 
pregnant with vaster consequences to 
lier than the legislation of a century, 
it has hardly aOected her so deeply as 
it has afiected her North American 
colouies. If her landowners see ruin 
in it — if her agricultural labourers see 
in it the means of depriving them of 
bread — still her other classes sec, or 
think tliey see, advantages in it to 
counteract the evils, and prosperity to 
balance the Injury. But in England 
all have been* lieartl— all havo con- 
tended, where giant intellect sways as 
well iis mighty interests ; where mind 
has its influcuccs as well as matter. 
But in the colonies, where evciy'^ inte- 
rest and every class saw, in imperial 
legislation,, injustice and ruin, neither 
their intellect, nor their interests avail- 
ed them anything. They were literally 
placed in the legislative boat of Eng- 
land : they found-that they must either 
sink or float in it ; that legislation 
happened to sink them ; and though 
they saw themselves going down, and 
might, with their friends, have pulled 
themselves ashore, they were not 
allowed an oar to do so — they wore 
not in a situation to moke an effort to 
save themseh^s. 

In the face of these deeply irnf^r- 
taut coiisideratious, can it be fairly 
said that the colouies have no interest 
in impei-ial legislation, and that there 
^ are no interests for imperial legislation 
'to guard iu the cplonies ? I^&lpably to 
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'all the world, the States have been 
making gigantic strides in pix)s* 
perity, while the colonies have been 
standing still. Yet in the British 
House of Commons, whenever the 
question of the colonics has been 
mooted, has it not been with the 
view to consider how the colonics 
could be made to consume iuoi*e 
English manufactures, rather than 
how they should prosper by manu- 
factures of their own? Who has 
urged the question, there, that instead 
of England’s perpetually sending out 
goods, and draining the colonies of all 
the fruits of their labour, England 
should send out people tq make goods, 
who in making thepi would make the 
country? Yet this is the root of the 
depression and the poverty of the 
(Canadas. And who with this vast 
country’s resources before him — with 
its ways and means of making millions 
independent, and with the vast faci- 
lities for the investment of capital it 
afforded and affords — can say that no 
interests could spring up in it of con- 
sequence to the legislation of England? 

It is true that the colonies have 
had their own parliaments; and it has 
been imagined that these parliaments 
encompassed the whole of their in- 
terests. But when did the colonial 
legislatures decide thal the colonies 
should not make a hob -nail for them- 
selves? Yet the want of making the 
liob-nails has been the ruin of their- 
prosperity. It is estimated that the 
colonies lose upwards of two hundred 
thousand pounds a-year by the loss 
of protection : it is but too well known 
how deeply this loss has affected them. 
Yet whose legislation and policy edu- 
cated them literally to feel this loss? 
whose interests were consulted in 
giving the protection, and taking it 
away again, that has been the cause 
of all the evil? It was England’s. 
The colonies have been allowed by 
thdr legislatures to shake the leaves 
of their interests; imperial legisla- 
tion has always svssailed the trunk. 
'But this is not all; colonial interests 
have ^ been, unheard f^d unheeded, 
sacrifleed to other interestsiuEngland. ^ 
The destiny of the colonies, witlioot 
question and without redress, has been 
placed in the hands of men who have 
made a mvenienw of their interests, 
and an iSq|ianent of their mlsforttmes, 
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brought about by these men fhem- 
selves. Nor could, nor ever can, 
whatever may be imagiiftd to the 
contrary, the connexion of the colo- 
nics be preserved with England, with- 
out her poUc;^ and her legislation 
vitally affecting them. * For they 
must be either English or American \ 
they must be, as they ever have 
been, if the connexion is maintained, 
made subservient to the interests of 
England, or their interests must be 
identified with hers : and if their in- 
terests are identical, their legislation 
should be identical also. It is impos- 
sible that the flag of England can 
long wave over what Is all American*. 
If the colonies arc to be wholly inde- 
pendent in their interests of England, 
it is in the very nature of things, that 
their measures and their policy may 
become, not only what England might 
not like, but what might he an actual 
injury to her ; and what might owe 
its very success, like much of the 
policy of America, to its being detri- 
mental to her interests. And it is as 
unnatiiml as it is absurd to suppose, 
that England would or could, for any 
length of time, extend her protection 
over a people \vhoso interests and 
whose policy might be pulling against 
her own, wliase success might be 
marked by her injury, and whoso pro- 
sperity might increase at the expense 
of her advei-sity. 

But, apart from the abstract right 
of the colonics being represented 
where they ai'c, and, wc insist, most 
continue to be, so deeply coucerncdi 
it is time the present humiliating 
system of understanding their views 
or feelings in the English parliament 
should come to an end. Upon a 
vitally important question to tuem-^ 
upon one of these things that only come 
up once in a centnry, or in a people's 
whole history — ^take the following, as 
an example of the way in which iheis 
opinions and their interests were re- 
gained : — 

** Dishonesty of Public Men. {^From 
the London PotdX-Vit Labouchere wished 
}io show that umada chaihd tinder tht 
restrictions of the Navigation Laws, a^d 
that they would be satisfied with *^^6 
tiew commercial principle/ pMVidM'the 
Navigation Laws were tepekled. Fdir 
this pnrpote tN minister tia>k a oourso 
which he wodld nd mere have thought of 
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taking in the . affairs of private life, than he 
would have thought of taking pursea. on 
the highway. The minifter. quoted the 
statement of three respectable gentlemen 
at Montreal, which coincided with his 
views; and he did not let fall one word 
from which the house could have inferred 
that the opinions thus alluded to, were not 
tlie^general mercantile opinions' of Mon< 
treal. Now, the minister could scarcely 
be ignorant that this question about free 
trade, and the alteration of the Naviga- 
tion Laws, has been the subject of very 
earnest discussion in Montreal; and he 
cannot but have known that Mr Young 
and Mr Holmes, however respectable in 
their position, and iiiflueutial in tlmir busi- 
ness, are the leaders of a small minority 
of the body to which they belong. Mr 
Labouchere read a statement to the House 
of Commons, which he liad the confidence 
to call * a proof irrefragable’ of the 
mercantile public opinion of Montreal and 
Upper Canada, when the truth is — as 
he could not but have known — that the 
opinions of that statement are the opin- 
ions of a few persons utterly opposed to 
tlie general opinion of the mercantile 
body. There was held in Montreal, on 
the 17 th of last month, the largest public 
in-door meeting that ever assembled in 
that city, at which a string of resolutions 
Was passed by acclamation, in favour of 
the policy of protection, aud against the 
* new commercial principle ’ of the go- 
vernment. That meeting was addressed 
both by Mr Young and Mr Holmes. They 
endeavoured to support the views held by 
Mr Labouchere, but against the over- 
whelming sense of the meeting, from 
which they retired in complete discomfi- 
ture. We are bound to suppose that the 
minister who is head of the British Board 
of Trade cannot but be aware of this ; 
and yet he not only conceals it altogether 
from the House of Commons, but he roads 
to that house the statement of Mr Young 
and Mr Holmes, as * proof irrefragable ’ 
of the opinion of the colony of Can^a, in 
favour of the ministerial policy. The 
President of the Board of Trade would as 
soon cut off his right hand as do anything 
of the kind in the ordinary concerns of 
life ; and yet so warped is he by party 
politics — so desirous .of obtaining a tri- 
umph for the political bigotry which pos- 
sessed him — that he represents the mer- 
cantile interest of jilontreal and Upper 
Canada as if it .were decidedly on his 
side, when, if he had told the whole story 
fairly and honestly, he would have beeu 
obliged to admit that exactly the contrary 
was the fact.” . . 

Now, if it be necessary for England 
to understand ooloqial feelings, and 


opinions in order to legislate for them, 
is this a fair or honourable way of 
treating them? Arc the interests of 
these great provinces to be thus made 
snbservient to political trickery ? Is 
their destiny of so little importance to 
Great Britain, that it should be even 
in the very nature of things for any 
man, or any party, in England, to have 
it in Ills or their power thus to insult 
their intellect as welt as to violate 
their interests ? And is this circum- 
stance not a counterpart of others that 
have from time to time occurred, when 
Canadian subjects have been befoi*e 
parliament ? If we mistake not, up- 
on another vitally important question 
to tlioni— the corn laws — the petitions 
and the remonstrances even of their 
governor and tiieir legislature were, 
to enable misrepresentation and nn- 
truth to have its influence in a 
debate, kept back and concealed. 
A party’s interests in England were 
at stake ; the colonies were sacrificed. 
Now, can it be reasonably urged, that 
tlie allowing tlieso colonies to speak 
for themselves, and to be understood 
for themselves, in that place and before 
that people who literally hold their 
destiny in their hands, 'would be preg- 
nant with more danger to England 
than this dishonourable system is to 
both her and to them ? Would it not 
be better to have them constitutionally 
heard than surreptitiously represented? 
Is it necessary to the understanding 
of the wants and wishes of the colonies, 
and to the good government of. them, 
that tricking and dishonesty should 
triumph over truth and principle, and 
that the legislative boons which roach 
them should be Altered thi*ough false- 
hood and deception? It will be in 
the recollection of all who have read 
the debate in the House of Lords upon 
the Navigation Laws, how Lord Stan- 
ley exposed these same Messrs Holmes 
and Young, mentioned by Mr La- 
bonchei'e, but who, on this occasion^ 
in the Lords, were joined with a Mr 
Knapp. It was sliown by his lord- 
ship that these eminent commercial 
men (who sqpm to be the standing 
con*espondents of tho present mints- 
wrote what is called In America 
Milmnhum letter to Earl Grey, to be 
used in the Honsepf Lords, making a 
grand flourish of their loyalty, and a 
great case out in favour A the colonial 
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i:)ecretaiy’s side of the question. But 
it was unfortunately, or rather for- 
tunately, discovered, that tliese onii- 
nent individuals had been, at the very 
same time, writing to their commercial 
correspoudeuts in London to. shape 
their business for an early annexation 
of the colonics to the United States f 
Yet it is upon such eminent testimony 
413 this that imperial Icj^islation for the 
cMonies is founded. This is the way 
England comes to a sutlicieiit under- 
standing of a people’s interests, to 
shape a policy which may change their 
M'bole political (existence. 

But, in addition to these reasons 
why the colonies themselves should 
be represented in England, there 
may be reasons why Euglaml herself 
might wish the same thing. May 
it not .be possible, nay, is it not the 
tact, tUat a vast amount of trouble, 
vexation, and expense might be 
avoided by it ? How many commis- 
slouers sent out to iliid out ditliculties 
and to redress gi'ievances, — how many 
investigations before parliamentary 
oomiuittces, — how many debates in 
parliament, — liow many expenses of 
military o])erations, might have been 
avoided, had these colonies been in a 
situation from time to time to have 
explained their own ^airs, and to 
have allowed their petty squabbles of 
race aud of faction to have escaped in 
the safety-valves of imperial legisla- 
tion? In 18^7, it cost England the* 
time and expense incident to a par- 
liamentary report, upon the civil 
government of l^iower Canada alone, 
which ■ extends over nearly five hun- 
dred pages octavo. And this was irre- 
spective, of course, of the questions 
and debates wliich led to it, besides 
all that grew out of it. Eext came 
the debates upon the causes of the 
faUnre^of the remedies proposed in the 
report-— for the report itself turned out 
to be like throwing a little water on a 
large dre — ^it only servpd to increase 
the blaze. Then came Lord Gosford, 
with extensive powers to settle all 
diffleahies, and, it was hoped, with a 
iarge^pacity for nndor^tanding tl\em. 
Butbo, whatever elsehe did, sncce^cd 
to admiration in bringing matters to a 
head ; or, being an Irishman, perhaps 
he tboQght ho wopld make things go 
by c(mtrarie8-.*for hecameonttopacity 
itu parties^ and he managed to leave 
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them aihdghtiiig. Next come the 
debates upon, and the cost of, the 
rebellion, and then rose tltO' bright 
star of -Canadian hope and prosperity ; 
for the Earl of Dnrham w;is deputed, 
with a large collection of wisdom, ami 
a pretty good sprinkling of other com- 
modity as- well, to settle the whole 
business. But, in sooth, these Cana- 
dians must be a sad set, for ho pro- 
cured them responsible government, 
and this seems to have set them clean 
into the fire. 

Now, althongh it may be true that 
the colonies might have had but few 
interests at first to engage the atten- 
tion of imperial legislation, yet it 
would have been far better to have 
educated them to understand that 
legislation, and to have appreciated 
England’s true greatness ihrongh her 
iustitntionH — and at the same time, to 
liave England taught, by practical 
association and connexion with them, 
their real worth — than to have had 
English legislation largely and per- 
petually wasted upon colonial broils, 
and the colonies as perpetually dis- 
satisfied with English legislation. The 
truth is, their system of international 
legislation only made the two coun- 
tries known to each other by means 
of their difficulties. The colonies 
were never taught to look to the pro- 
ceedings of the imperial parliament, 
unless when there was some broil to 
settle, or some imperial questioii to 
be decided, that was linked with colo- 
nial ruin, and in the decision of which 
the colonies bad the interesting part 
to play of looking on. Nor hag Eng- 
land ever thought of, or regarded the 
colonics, except to band them over 
bodily to some subordinate in the 
colonial office— unless when they were 
forced upon herattention by her pride 
being likely to be wonnded by her 
losing them, or by some other equally 
disagreeable consideration. The legis- 
lative intercourse between them has 
ever been of the worst possible kind* 
Instead of intending to teach the 
people of. England to respect, to rely 
upon^ and to appreciate the real Worth 
of the colonies, it has taught them to 
underrate, to distrust, and to avoid 
them. Instead imperial legislation's 
forming the character of the people, 
as it has formed the character of the 
people ef Eoglaod, and giving them 
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principles to cling to^ and to hope 
upon, it h;us directly tended to con- 
centrate their attention upon America, 
and to alienate their feelings from 
England. « 

]3ut it is not alone in the passing of 
laws, or in the arrangements of com- 
merce, or the harmonising- and com- 
bining of interests, that the colonics 
would be benefited by imperial repre- 
sentation. They would be bcnctitcd 
a thousand times more by the inter- 
course it would occasion between the 
two countries. The colonics would 
then be taught to regard England as 
their home. They would read the 
debates of her parliament as tlicir own 
debates; they would feel an interest 
in her greatness, in her struggles, and 
in her achievements, because they 
would ])articipate in their accomplish- 
ment. The speeches of English states- 
men— the literature of England — her 
institutions and her history, would 
then be studied,' understood, and ap- 
preciated by them ; and instead of the 
colonies belonging to the greatest 
empire in the >vorld, and being the 
most insignincant in legislation, they 
would rise to the glory and dignity of 
that empire of which they formed a 
part — sharing in its intellectual great- 
ness, its rewards, and the respect that 
is due to it fi-om the world. Every 
lierson, too, who represented the colo- 
nics in England, w'ould not simply be 
the representatives of their public 
policy, or national interests — he w'Oiikl 
also represent their vast resources, 
their thousand openings for the pro- 
fitable investment of capital, which the 
people of England might benefit by as 
much as the colonies. The public im- 
provements now abandoned in the 
eolonies for want of capital to carry 
them on, and for;mQt of sntlicieut 
confidence in their government on the 
part of capitalists, to invest their 
money in them, would then become, 
as similar improvements are in the 
States, a wide field for English enter- 
prise to enrich itself in, and for Eng- 
lish poverty to shake edf its misery 
by. If the resources of the colonies 
— if their means of making rich, and 
being enriched, were understood and 
ieikeu advantage of— df intejnational 
legislation, common interests, and a 
common destiny, oould make the coi)a- 
nies stand upon the liame footing tO' 


England as England does to her^lf, 
God only can tell the vast amount 
of human comfort, Independence, and 
happiness, that might result from the 
consiunmaiion. 

But how can these advantages 
accrue to England,* or to the colonies, 
as long as it is understood that, the 
moment a man plants his foot upon a 
colony, that moment he yields up the 
fee-simple of his forefathers’ institu- 
tions — that moment he takes, as it 
w'ere, a lease of them, conditioned to 
hold them by chance, and to regard 
them as a matter of temporary con- 
venience and necessity. And who 
that has observed the tone of public 
feeling in England for years, or the 
spirit of the debates in her parliament, 
can deny that this is the case ? — ^^vho 
that now lives in the colonies can 
ilcnyit? And with such an under- 
standing as this, and with an educa- 
tion perpetually going on in colonial 
legislatures, weaning the feelings and 
separating the interests of the colo- 
nics from the mother country, Tiow 
can it be expected that that interest 
in ICnglaiifl necessary to all true 
loyalty, and that knowledge and aj)- 
preclation of her institutions necessary 
to all enlightened or patriotic attach- 
ment, can take root, or subsist for an}' 
lengtli of time in the colonies V If the 
colonics, ill truth, arc to be made, or 
to be kept British, in anything else 
than in name — if even in "name they 
can long be kept, so — it must bo by 
the infusion of the essential ele- 
ments of British character and British 
principle into them, by means of 
British legislation. If they are to be 
part and parcel of the great oak, the 
gi'afts must be nourished by the same 
sap that supports the tree itself. The 
little boat that is launched on the 
great sea to shift for itself, mu)^t~ soon 
be separated from the groat ship. 
The colonies, denied all practical par- 
ticipation in the true ^-eatness of 
England, aud having with them, by 
virtue of their very name as colonies, 
the prestige of instability and insecu- 
rity^ must, ia the very nature of 
things, be avoided by all who, though 
they would be glad to trust the great 
ship, cannot rely upon one of its frail 
boats. The great lyings of England’s 
leglsLation must be made to cover ttie 
Norih American oolouies^ and to warm 
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them into a British esistenoc; or they 
^ill be doomed to stray and to wander, 
and to disrespected and nncared 
for, until inevitablo destiny at last 
forces them under the wings of another. 

Franklin, the profdundest thinker 
of the many ^Hsat men connected 
with the American Eavolution, thus 
w rote upon this subject 

The time has been when the colonies 
might have been pleased witli imperial 
representation ; they 01*0 now indifferent 
about it ; and if it is much longer delayed, 
they will refuse it. But the pride of the 
English people cannot bear the thought 
of it, and therefore it will be delayed. 
Every man in England seems to consider 
himself as a piece of a sovereign over 
America — seeiiia to Jostle himself into 
the throne with the King, and talks of 
oar subjects in the colonies. The par- 
liament cannot well and wisely make 
laws suited to the colonies, without being 
properly and truly informed of their 
circumstances, ability, temper, &c. This 
cannot be without representatives from 
the colonies ; yet the parliament of Eng- 
land is fond of exercising this power, and 
averse to the only means of ac<iuirlng 
the necessary knowledge for exercising 
it ; which is desiring to be omuipoUnt 

without being omniscient 

There remains among the 

colonists 80 much respect, veneration, and 
affection for Britain, that, if cultivated 
prudently, with a kind usage, and tender- 
ness for their privileges, they might be 
easily governed by England still for ages, 
I without force, or any considerable ex- 
pense. But 1 do not see there a sufllcieiit 
quantity of the wisdom that is necessary 
to produce such a conduct, and 1 lament 
the w^nt of it.’^ — Letter to Lord Karnes. 

But it is most strange, that while 
England’s policy, and the spirit of her 
legislation, have for some years past 
clearly Indicated to the world, that 
she expected and seemed disposed to 
ave the way for a separation between 
orself and her colonies, her conduct 
in other respects should be so opposed 
to her views in tjbh. For while she 
was foreshadowing in her legislature 
the independenoe of her colonies, she 
was building, at a heavy expeuse, 
garrisons in them to support her power 
for all time to come. Within the tea 
years last ]^, garrison quarters, upon 
a large scaiaihave been built at Toron- 
to; and hurge suiqs have been laid out 
upon eveirfort and place of defence 
in the ooionieB. Barely this must 


have|ieen'done with some other view 
than makio^ eafe and convenient 
places fyv 1m# stars and stripes to 
wave on io a ,fe^ years I Yet when 
we come to look back upon England’s 
legislation for the same period, and 
upon the spirit evoked by the debates 
iu her parliament, it would really 
seem, if she had nuy rational design 
in these expenditures at all, that sue 
must have intended them for the ex- 
press benefit of her once rebellions son 
Jonathan. Eoglandi by these de- 
feuces, would seem to say to the colon- 
ists — “ Look tliere, my lads, and sec 
the emblems of your protection, and of 
British rule in America for ever.” By 
her legislation and free-trade policy, 
she has unequivocally told them, 

“ that she must buy her bread where 
she pleases ; and they may fiiid^ a 
government where they please.” With 
one band she has taken her colonies 
by the slfouldcr, and told them they 
must behave themsdves: with the 
other, she lias shaken hands with 
them, and told them they may kick 
up their heels as they please for all 
she cares. 

But tliere is a question, upon the 
satisfactory answering of which rests 
the whole matter of whether the colo- 
nies can, or cannot, continue connected 
with Great Britain. And that ques- 
tion is. Can they prosper in propor- 
tion to their abilities to prosper, by 
* that connexion ? 

Wchavealready partially answered 
it, by showing the benefit that would 
Inevitably accrue to the colonies from 
their being represented in the imperial 
parliament — by their whole property 
and worth being, by this means, 
placed in the market of the world side 
1/ side with the property and worth 
of England her^U; and by England’s 
capital partially, if not to all intents 
and purposes, flowing Into the colonics 
npon the same footing that it flows 
through England t. e., npon the 
principle of advantageous investment. 
But we shall prove that they can and 
should prosper, to the fullest extent 
of their capabilities, in oonnoxion 
with Britain, in another way. 

It is admitted, on alt bands, that 
were their connexion with England 
broken oif, and were the Golonm ta 
become, as it is certain they would, 
several States of the American Union, 
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they wonld prospert in proporti6n to 
their capabilities, equally with any of 
the northern states havji^ uo, 
advantages in soil or re^MurcM. ^ .xt is 
thought, and we bdievO with tixitfa, 
that the public imprdveteents which 
now lie dormant for want of capital to 
carry them on, or for want of sufficient 
knowledge of, or confidence in, the 
colonics from without, to induce the 
necessary capital to be advanced for 
them, would be completed, if the 
colonies were joined to the States. It 
is thought, too, and with equal pro- 
priety, that Lower Canada, whose 
population is singularly well fitted to 

! >rosper and be benefited by manu- 
actures, would, were it a State, be 
directed in that course most condu- 
cive to its prosperity. And it is 
thought — likewise correctly — that the 
great resources of Upper Canada, 
were that province too a State, 
would become greatly more available 
than they now arc: its population 
wonld increase ; its cities and towns 
enlarge ; and every man having an 
acre of land, or a lot in a town in it, 
would become much better off than he 
is at present. This, if the States re- 
main united as they have been, and 
prosper as they have done, might be 
all strictly true. But why is it that 
the colonies believe this, and that the 
States arc also of the same opinion V It 
is because the colonics know u’hat the 
Americans arc, and the Americans 
know what the colonics are capable of. 
They undcratand each other, and 
they know how they could work to- 
gether for good. 

But what means would the Ameri- 
cans employ to develop the undeveloped 
resources of the colonfcs, and to secure 
wealth to themselves, while they 
brought prosperity to them? They 
would simply employ their capital in 
them ; and they know that it could, 
and they would see that it should, be 
so employed as to secure these results. 

But let us now inquire, — ^Ts it impos- 
sible to employ the capital of England 
in these colonies, so as to effect the 
same thing? If An^eifcan enterprise 
and skill could cause wealth to spring 
up in Lower Canada, and could enrich 
itself by doing so, is it impossible for 
Englisn cntci*pTiso and skill to do 
likewise V If American capitalists 
could, beyond any manner of ques- 
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tion, accumulate wealth for them* 
sdyea, and vastly benefit the Canadas, 
by constructing railroads through them, 
or rather by continuing their own^ 
is It out of the power of English capi- 
talists to be enriched by the same 
process ? If the Canadas, as we have 
said, believe the States can infuse 
prosperity into them, because they 
see the States understand them, and 
know what they are capable of, is it 
impossible for ISngland to understand 
them also, and to take advantage of 
their worth ? But then, it will be an- 
swered, there is the difficulty of colo- 
nial government. Who will invest 
his capital for a period of fifteen or 
twenty years, where he may be paid 
off by a revolntion — when, as Moore 
said of the old colonics — 

Kndamrs clchtors might be cbangeil to 
Kugland'a foes 

Rut suppose the stability of Eng- 
land's own government were imparted 
to the colonies, suppose the perma- 
nency and the interests of England 
became effectually and for ever iden- 
tified with them — what then? That 
there is no reason under heaven left 
why they should not prosper, to the 
fullest extent of their ability to pros- 
per, and that England might not bo 
benefited by them in proportion. 

But even this is but a partial view 
of the case ; for the Americans would 
actually borrow the money in Eng- 
land that they would invest in the 
colonies, and yet enrich themselves by 
doing so. The colonies, in tnith — 
joined to the States — would prosper 
by diluted benefits, the Americans 
vcjiping all the advantages of the di- 
bitioii. Connected with Great Bri- 
tain — did Britain confide in them as 
she might, and understand them as 
she should, and were they in a situ- 
ation to inspire that confidence, and to 
occasion that understanding — they 
must inevitably reap, in many re- 
spects, double the benefits they wonld 
enjoy with the States. 

But the States* would hen^the colo- 
flies all they could. Win England ? 

Thokchemcf of imperial representa- 
tion for the Noidh American colonies 
may be, and doubtless is, open to 
many objections ; and many mfflcnl- 
ties would have to^bc got over before 
it could be accomplished. The flwt, 
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if not the only ^at difficulty, Ib^ 
Would the colonies bear the h^ea 
of taxation, and the responsibility of 
being part and parcel of the British 
empire, for better or for worse, for 
aU time to come ? And conkt the}% if 
' tbgjr would ? 

& considering these questions, it is 
but fair to view them, not only in re- 
gard to the responsibilities the system 
tre propose would entail, but also in 
regard to the responsibilities they 
would and must incur by any other 
system they might adopt. For this 
may be taken for granted — they must 
soon become all American, or all Eng- 
lish. They must enjoy English credit 
and English permanency, or they must 
have some other. A great country, 
with an indnstrioas, enterprising 
people, cannot long remain without 
credit, without prosperity, and with- 
out either tht^ use or the hope of capi- 
tal. The Canadas are now in this 
situation. 

If, then, the colonics should become 
independent, and it were possible lor 
them to continue so, they would have 
to pay for their own protection. And 
if they became a republic, they would 
have to take their stand with the 
other powers of the w'orld, and bear 
the expense of doing so. If, on the 
other hand, they were takcMi into the 
American Union, they would have to 
contribute, in addition to the cost of 
their own’ local or state gov^ernmciits, 
to the support of the general govern- 
ment of the whole Union ; they w ould 
have, too, to contribute to the form- 
ing a navy for the States, such as Eng- 
land has now got ; and thc'y w ould be 
obligM to contribute, too, for the cx)n- 
struction of military defences for 
America, which England is pretty 
well supplied with. They would have, 
in -short, to expend upon America a 
great deal of what England, in three 
or four centuries, has bocu expending 
upon herself as a nation. 

It may also be fairly presnmod, 
that, with interests every dgy becom- 
ing more independent of England; 
with a system of government which 
loaves^ England nothing in America 
but a name— or, as Lord Elgin says, 
a dignified neutrality,’' and which 
rekliy means a dignified nothingness — 
with a system of govcmmciii such as 
this, every sensible man must foireaeo 


that Eni^lM^WIll soon get tired of 
paying the support of her 

in America; 
indeed she has al- 
readf " donillS|^l^^ what right or 

occasion protecting colo- 

nies ffOtn thedr unemies from without : 
or, what is much more serious to her, 
from themselves within, when she has 
ceased to have a single interest in 
commerce- with them; and when she 
must sec— if the present system be 
kept up much longer— that eveiy day 
must separate her still more widely 
from them in feeling, and in ail the es- 
sential principles that bind a people to 
each other, or a colony to a mother 
country? 

In view, therefore, of all these con- 
siderations, taken separately or to- 
gether, it is but reasonable to suppose 
that the colonies may soon be called 
upon to pay for their own protection 
from their enemies from without, or 
for their own squabbles within, if 
they must indulge in such expensive 
amiiseincuts. And the question then 
arises — 'Would their being practi- 
cally identified wdth the British em- 
pire, participating in all its greatness, 
and enjoying the prestige of its sta- 
bility and Its.credit,"' entail upon them 
greater cost or responsibility, than 
they w'ould have to incur to maintain 
a puny, helpless imlopcmlence, or in 
becoming states of the American 
Union ? 

It is out of onr power to make the 
calculation, as it is impossible for us 
to know upon what terms England 
would agree to the colonics partici- 
pating ill her government as we pro- 
po.se. It is likewise inqiosslble for ns 
to tell how much might be saved by 
removing the tea-pots, so pregnant 
with tempests, In tne shape of colonial 
legislatures ; in removing governors 
to preserve dignified nevtralify;'' 
and courts to keep up the shadow of 
England’s govcnimcnt in America, 
the substance having grown beanti- 
fuliy less *’ of late years. But after 
much thought and investigation, by 
both onrselves ami othcr<5 b<Mte? 
accustomed to such matters ^an we 
are, we have come to the coacl^ibn-r- 
that Imperial representation might 
cost the colonies nothing moVe, IT as 
much, as any other change they would 
have to make; that England would 
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gain immensely by ftMjpp ; and "iil|^mttlement of theGanadas, the 
that the proceeds of tgBjjgk tracts of fUl tiiko of the fabric of the political 
country lying north epthnsiast and the fortress of the 

of the Oanadas, tbe||^VHIrtes^*' ' despot in Europe, must cost, it seems, 
mineral resources, the colonies that government which 

unused and unappKC^iiil wealth in bore freedom aloft through the wild 
timber and other things, might be storm. England has stood upon a 
converted into a sinking fund by the rock, and, after pointing, out to her 
united governments of England and colonics the wreck of luiinan institu- 
her colonics, that, in its effects, might tions, she is about to push them off 
astonish both England and the world, to share the fate she has taught thenr 
We can but throw out the suggestion; so much to dread. If England has 
it is for others to consider it. the ^leart to do it, it must be done. 

But if the connexion of the colonics Three millions of people will cease to 
with Great Britain is to be made a say “ God save the Queen ! ” The 
mere matter of time and convenience, sun will set upon her empire. Full 
as to when it shall end, or how, then many an honest tear will be shed at 
it is of little 'use in hoping much, or hearing that it must. Full. many a 
thinking. deeply, upon what may be heart will be tom from what it would 
pregnant with such vast consequences but too gladly die for. But the days 
to England’s race in America, and of chivalry, ire gone ; the days of 
even America’s own race in It. A time, memory are fled. The selfish, mer- 
it would seem, which has taught cenary ^nineteenth century will bo 
Britons to know what their institu- marked wUh the loss of the best jewel 
tions are worth, must cost them in in 15ritaiif’s cibwn. 

A.merica these institutions. A time, ■jl' vmiltox, Ovnaoa av^kst, 

Avhich lias exhibited, during the prin- * Jm/usi 


TTIE ENCiLlSH MAIL-COACH, OR THE ilLORY OP MOTION. 

Some twenty or more years before first, through velocity, at that time 
T matriculated at Oxford," Mr Palmer, iinprccedenti^d ; they first revealed the 
M.P. tor Bath, had accoinplislied two glory of motion : suggesting, at the 
things, very hard to do on our little same time, an imder-sense, not im- 
planet, the Earth, however cheap they pleasurable, of possible though indefi- 
may happen to be held by the cccen- iiito danger ; secondly, through grand 
trie people in comets : he had invented efiects for the eye between lamp-light 
mail-coaches, and he liad mamed the and the darkness upon solitary roads; 
daughter’*^ of a duke. He was, there- thirdly, through animal beauty and 
tbre, just twice as great a man as Ga- power so often displayed in the clas^i . 
lileo, who certainly invented (or of horses selected for this mail ser- 
covered) the satellites of Jupiter, those vice ; fourthly, throngli the conscious 
veiynextthingsextantto mail-coaches presence of a centr:il intellect, that, in 
ill the two capital points of speed and the midst of vast distances, t of storms, 
keeping time, but Who did wo/ marry of darkness, of night, ovenuilcd all 
the daughter of a duke. obstacles into one steady co-operation 

These mail-coaches, as organised in a iiatiomd result. To my own feel-, 
by Mr Palmer, are entitled to a cir- iiig, this Post-office service recalled 
cumstantial notice from myself — hav- some mighty orchestra, where a t hon- 
ing had so large a share in developing sand instruments, ^Ll disregarding each 
the anarchies of mysubsequent dreams, otlier, and so far in danger of discord, 
ail agency which they accomplished, ret all obedient os slaves to the 

; Jl : 

* Lady Madeline Gordon. ^ , 

+ " Vast case was familiar to mail-coach travellers, where two,, 

mails in opposite directions,' north and south, starting at the same minute from points 
six hundred miles apart, met almest constantly at a particular.biidge which exactly 
bisected the total distance. 
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supreme baton of some great 
terminate hi a perfection of hanvony 
like that of heart, veins, and arterij^s, , 
in a healthy animal organisation. Bbt, 
finally, that particular element in this 
whole combination which most im- 
pressed myself, and through which it 
is that to this hour Mr Palmer's mail- 
coach system tyrannises by terror and 
terrihe beauty over my dreams, lay in 
the awful imlitical mission which at 
that time it fulfilled. The mail-coaches 
it W'as that distributed over tho*face 
of the land, like the opening of apoca- 
lyptic vials, Uie heart-shaking news 
of Trafalgar, of Salamanca, of Vitlo- 
ria, of Waterloo. These were tlic har- 
vests that^ in the grandeur of their 
reaping, redeemed the tears and bU»od 
in which they had been sown. ^Neither 
w’as the meanest peasant so much be- 
low the grandeur and the sorrow of the 
times as to confound these battles, 
which were gradually moulding the 
destinies of Christendom, with the vul- 
gar conflicts of ordinary warfare, whicli 
are oftentimes but gladiatorial trials 
of national prowess. Tlio victories of 
England in this stupendous contest 
rose of themselves as natural TeJkums 
to heaven ; and it- was felt by the 
thoughtful that such victories, at such 
a crisis of general prostration, were 
not more beneficial to ourselves tliaii 
finally to France, and to the nations 
of western and central Europe, through 
w’hosc pusillanimity it was that the 
French domination had prosperecL 
The mail-coach, as the national 
organ for publishing these mighty 
events, became itself a spiritualised 
and glorified objr*ct to an impassioned 
heart ; and iiaturalh', in the Oxford 
of tijat day, all hearts wore awakened, 
'’riiere were, i.>erli: 4 )s, of us gownsmen, 
two thousand resklcnl'^’ in Oxford, 
and dispersed through five-aiid-tweuty 
colleges. lu some of these the custom 
permitted the student to keep what 
are called “short terras;” that is, the 
four terras of. Michaelmas, J^ent, 
Easter, ami Act; w^ero kept severally 
by a residence, in the aggregate, of 
ninety-one day?, or thirteen weeks, 
l/ndcr this intcrrn];^*d residence, 


accorcHni^ possible that a 

student ii 3|jp |pave a reason for going 
to MmOme four times in the 
eight journeys to 
and fro. these homes lay 

dispersed all the shires of the 

idand.vand 'iinbst of us disdained all 
coaches except his migesty's mail, no 
city out of London could pretend to 
so extensive a connexion with Mr 
Palmer’s establishment as Oxford. 
Naturally, therefore, it became a 
point of seme interest with us, whose 
journeys revolved every six weeks on 
an average, to look a little into the 
executive details of the system. With 
some of these Mr Palmer had no con- 
cern ; they rested upon bye-laws not 
unreasonable, enacted by posting- 
houses for their own benefit, and upon 
others equally stern, enacted by the 
inside passengers for the illustration 
of their own exclusiveness. 'J'hese last 
were of a natui'e to rouse our scorn, 
from Avhich the transition was not 
reiij long to mutiny. Up to this time, 
it had been the fixed assumption of 
the four inside people, (as an old tra- 
dition of nil public carriages from the 
reigu of (‘Iiarlcs II.,) tliat they, the 
illustrious cpiatcriiion, constituted a 
porcelain variety of the human race, 
whose dignity would have been com- 
promised by exchanging one word of 
civility with the tliree miserable dclf 
ware "outsides. Even to have kicked 
ail outsider might have been helil to 
attaint the foot concerned in that opera- 
tion ; so that, perhaps, it would have 
required an act of parliament to rcstoTo 
its purity of blood. What w’ords, 
then, could express the lioiTor, ami 
the. sense of treason, in that case, 
which hud happened, wdicre all three 
outsiiles, the trinity of Pariahs, mmle 
a vain attempt to sit dow'ti at the 
same breakfast- table or dinner-table 
with the consecrated four? I myself 
witnessed sucli an attempt ; ami on 
that occasion a bencvolont old gentle- 
man endeavoured to soothe his three 
lioly associates, by suggesting that, if 
the outsides were Indicted for this 
criminal attempt at the next a8si/(\s, 
flic com t w'ould regard it as a case of 


Tlie nimibcr on the books was far greater, many of whom kept np 
intermitting communication with Oxford. But 1 speak of thoFO only who wrv<? 
ftteadily pursuing Ihcir acadeirac studies, and of those who resided oonstfintly as 

jdlovi’ii. 
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lunacy (or delirium tn^ns) rather the case of the theatre, it cannot be 
tliaii of treason. Engl^^pwes much pvctemled tliat the inferior situations 
of lier grandeur to tW di^th of ’thcj . have any separate attraetions, unless 
aristocratic element, ill bfir socia! the pit suits the piirposcj of tin* drama- 

position. I am not 4he’^n to laugh ticj reporter. Ihit the reporter or 
at it. Jiiit somethnes it expressed critic is a rarity. For most peoph;, 
itself in extravagant shapes. The the sole benefit is in the price. Whcrc- 
cuiirsc taken with the infatuated out- as, on the contrary, the outside of the 
siders, in tlui particular attempt whicli mail had its own inconnnnnicable ad- 
1 have noticed, was, that the waiter, vantages. These wc could nol forego, 
beckoning them away from the privi- The higher price w’c should willingly 
leged sang out, “ This have i)aid, but ihfU was connected w ith 

W'ay, my good mou;” and tlien enticed the condition of riding inside, Avhich 
llieui away olV to the kitchen, lint w'as insiitferable. TIjc air, the frec- 
thai ])laii had not nhvays answered, dom of prospect, the proximity to the 
Sometimes, though very rjirel}'', cases horses, the elevation of seat — these 
occurred where the intruders, being w'ere what w’o desired ; but, above all, 
strong<.‘r than usual, or more vicious the certain anticipation of purchasing 
than usual, resolutely refused to movo, occasional opportunities of driving, 
and so far carritMl ilieir point, as to ruder coercion of this great prac- 
havc a separate* table arranged for tical diiliculty, w'O instituted a search - 
Ihemsclves iu a corner of the room, ing inquiry into the true (jiiality and 
Yet, if an liidiaii .-jcn en C(uild be found valuation of tbo (UlVeTcnt apartments 
ample enough to plant them out from ‘about the mail. Wc comlucted this 
the very eyes of the high table, or inquiry on ineta])h3>ical princiidcKS ; 
d(tis^ it then became i)Ossil)le to as- and it" was ascertained satisfactorily, 
biimc ns fi fiction of law— that the dial tiu* roof of 1 lie coach, wJiich some 
thiee dcif fellows, after all, were not Jiad alfccted to call the attics, and 
present. They could be ignop^l by the some the gan’ols, w as really the draw'- 
jiorcehiiii men, under the maxim, that ing-room, and the box w’as the chief 
objects not appearing, and not exist- ottoman or sola in that drawing- 
ing% are governed by' the same logical r«»om; whilst it appeared that the 
construct ion, ♦ inside, which had been traditionally 

Such iiow^ being, at that time, tin*, reganled as the only iwin tcnantablc 
usages of mail-coaches, what was to by gentlemen, was, in fad, the coal- 
bo done by u.'S of young ( Ixford ’/ We, cellar in disgni>e. 
the most aristociatic of iH*«iple. who (Ireat wits jump. TIic very same 
were addicted to the prartice r»f look- idea liad not long before struck the 
ing dow^ii superciliously even u])on the celestial intellect of China. Among.st 
in.*jides themselves as 'often very sus- the presents earned out by our first 
]>ieiouscljar{icter.<,w'erew(‘ voliirliarily embassy to that country was a state- 
to court indignities V If our dres.s and Cviaeli. " It had been s|)(*cially selected 
bearing slieitered us, generally, from as a personal gift by (ieorgo III. *, but 
the suspicion of being “ rallV’ (ibe. (he. exact mode of u-sing it was ii 
name at that jK'riod for “ snobs,’’*) mystery to Pekin. The ambassador, 
we really mre such constructively, by indeed, (Lord IMaeartuey,) had made 
tln^ place we assumed. If w c did not some dim and imperfect explanations 
submit to the deep shadow' of eclipse, upon the point : but as his excellency 
Ave entered at least the skirts of its commiinieateil these in a diplomatic 
penumbra. And the analogy of theatres Avhisper, at the voiw moment of his 
Avas urged against us, Avlicrc no man departure, the celestial mind Avas very 
can compliuu of the annoyances inei- feebly illuminated ; and it became 
dent to the pit or galU*ry, having his necessary to caU a cabinet council on 
instant rciiiedA'’ in paying the higher the grand stale question — “ Where 
mice of the boxes, lint the sound- was the emperor to sit?” The ham- 
ness of this analogy avc disputed. In mer-cloth happened to be nnnsnally 

“ Snobs/' and its antithesis, “nobs,” arose among the interna] factions of shoe- 
niakcra iierhaps ten years later. Pos-sibly enough, the terms may have existed iiiucli 
earlier; but they were then first made knoAA'n, picturesquely and effectively, by a 
trial at some ns.<ixcs winch happened to fix the public attention. 

VOI.. LX VI. — NO. CCCOVIII. 
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goiwoui?; and partly on that con- 
sideratioiu but partly also because the 
box uttered the most elevated scat, 
and undeniably went foremost, it was 
resolved by acclamation that the box 
was the inipiirial place, and, for the 
scoundrel who droue^ he miijht sit 
where he could Jind a perch. 'Hie 
horses, theretbre, boinj^ liarnessed, 
iiudcr a lloiiriv^li of music and a salute 
of gnus, solemnly ids imperial majesty 
ascended his now English’ throne, 
having the Jirst lord of the tri‘asury 
on his right hand, and the chief jester 
on his loft. l*ekin gloried in the spec- 
laclo: and in the whole llowtMy 
peojde, constructively pnvscnt hy re- 
presentation, there was hut one dis- 
contented person, which was Iho 
coachman. This inutinons individual, 
looking as blackhearted as he really 
"was, audaciimsly sliouled — AVhi-re 
am 1 to sit V *’ Hut the privy coniieii, 
incensed by Ids disloyalty, unani- 
mously opened tilt* d<^or, and kicked 
him into the inside, lie had all tin*, 
inside places to himself : but Mich is the 
rapacity of ainbiiion, that ho was still 
dl-^satislied. I say,” he cried out in 
an extempore jKitiiioii, addressed to 
the .emperor through a window, ‘‘ how 
am I to catch hold of the reins V” — 

“ Any liovv,” was the an.swer ; don't 
trouldc }iu\ man, in my ^lory ; through 
the windows, ihnnigii lli** key-hole^ 
— how ymi ])lea<e.” KinaPy. this 
contumacious coaciinuiu Icnglheneti^ 
the chcckstrliigs into a .'Oi*t ofjuiy-' 
reins, cununniiicatiiig with tln*hoiVi S; 
with these he drovi* as fiti:a<lily as 
may bo ouiiposed. The eiuj^eror re- 
hinuid after the briefest of circuifs: 
in* (ie.-ceiided in great jiom’p from his 
throne, wiili the severest re*s<»luUon 
never to remount it. A public thanks-, 
giving was ordered for his majesty's 
pvoftperou.s escape from the disease <»f 
a broken nc<*k; and the state-coach 
Avas dedicated for ev<.r as a votive 
odiring to the Gofl Fo, Fo — whom the 
h.‘arned more accurately call Fi, Fi. 

A rcvolufioii of this same Chinese 
character did young Oxford of that 
era eflect in the con.N^itntion of mail- 
coach society. It wiw a perfect 
French revolulion ; and we had good 
reason to say, Ca ira. In fact, it 
soon became ^(/c/popular. Tlic “ pub- 
lic,” .1 well-known character, par. 
ticule ' disagreeable, though slightly 
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respectable, and notorious for alleet- 
ing the chief seats in synagogues, liud 
mt lirat loudly opposed this revuhi- 
; but wheu all opposition showed 
'welf to be ineflpctual, our disagreeable 
friend went into it with headlong zeal. 
'At first it W'as a sort of race between 
us ; and, as the public is usually above 
(any generally from uO to 50 year.? 
ohl,) iiaLiirally wc of young Oxford, 
that averaged about 20, had the ad- 
vantage. 'rii^ni the public took to 
bribing, giving fees to horse-keepers, 
&c., who hired out their j)er30U8 as 
warming-pans on tlio box-scat. 77/^//, 
you know, w as shocking to our moral 
sensibilities. Ch>nic to bribery, we 
observed, aiul there is an end to :dl 
morality, Aristothr.s, Cicero's, or any- 
body's. And, luisides, of what ii.^e 
was it? For m bribed al.<0. And 
as our bribes to tliose of the )>nblic 
being demunstnifed out of Euclid to 
be as live shillings to six]»ence‘, lu.ro 
again voting Oxford had tlie advan- 
tage. Milt iii(‘ contest was ruinous to 
the prjii(‘i])le>- nj* ihe stab!c-t'>tiibli.*^li- 
iiieiit about the mails, 'flie wluile 
eorporatiuu was constantly bribed, 
rebrilicd. and often sur-ivbribefl ; o 
ihat M horse- keeper, ustlm*, or lieJiiei*, 
was hehl b\ llic ivhiloso])hical at that 
lime to be thu mod eorrupt chur.neter 
in the nation. 

. There was an impression upon tin*, 
juiblic mind, natinal enough from iluj 
cuntiirnalty- augmenting veloeiiy of 
tin,* mail, biirqnUe ernmeon.s, tlmt an 
oiitside’seal .on tins ebiss of carriages 
wa.' a ])ost of daugcT. On the con- 
trary, 1 maintained that, if a man had 
i»ecome nervous from some gipsj [ive- 
diction in Ids eldidlumtl, allocating to 
a particular moon now approaching 
soim* 111 known danger, and he. siionld 
iiujuirc earnestly,— V Whither can I 
go for shelter? is a prison the safest 
retreat ? ( >r a lunatic hospitid ? Or 
the Eritish Mu.scutii V” I should have 
replied— Oh, no ; I’ll tell you what 
to do. Take lodgings for the next 
forty days on the box of his.m^esty's 
mail. Nobody can touch you there. 
If it is by bills at ninety ilays after 
date that you arc made unhappy— if 
notors and protesters arc the sort of 
wretches whose astrological shadows 
darken the house of life — then note 
you what I vehemently protest, viz., 
that no matter though tiic sheriif in 
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every county should bo running after 
yon with his posse ^ touch a &ur of 
your head lie cabnot whilst you keep ^ 
iiouse, and have your legal domicitll^ 
on the box of jthe mail. It’s felony 
to stop the mail; even the sheriff 
cannot do that. And an exh'a (no 
great matter if it grazes the sheriff) 
toucli^ of the wliip to the leaders at 
any time guarantees your safety.” In 
fact, a bed- room in a ijuiet house 
seems a snfe enough retreat ; yet it is 
Jinblc to its own notoriuiis nuisances, 
to robbers by night, to rat-, to lire. 
Iiiit the mail laughs al these tenors, 
'lo robbers, the answer is pacluHl up 
and ready fir (hdivery in the barn*! of 
the guard's blnndcrlmss. Kats again ! 
Ihcre are none about mail-coaches, 
any more than snalo‘S in \'ou 'I’roil's 
Ic<‘lMud ; ex<‘epl. indeed, now and 
^iien a pariianienrarv rat, wIm always 
liiiles his <!iaine in the coal-cellar.” 
And. as to bre, I never knew but one 
in a mail-eoaeh, which was in the 
l^xeter mail, ninl caused by an ol)-ti- 
sailor bound to ilcvoiiporl. 
lack, making^ light of the law and 
;lje lawgiver that had set their 
’ uM's against his offence, insisted 
•'ll taking up a forbidden seal in the 
rear of the roof, from which he 
eniild exchange his o^Mi varus with 
tho.^j* of tiie guard. Xo greater 
"ileuco was then known to innil- 
j'liwlies ; it was treason, it was Ucmi 
i/aji'ytas, it was by tendency arson; 
!:ni the. a'uies of , Jack's pipe, falling 
.iinongst tlie straw of I lie hinder bout, 
enniaining the mail-bag-, r:d>ed a 
flame which (aided hy the wind iif 
•>’ir niotinn ) threatened a revolution 
ill the republic of letters. J^ut even 
•his left, the sauetiiy of the box un- 
violated. In dignitied repose, the 
coaclnnan and myself sat on, resting 
with betiign coini)0.suiv upon our 
Jcnuwlodge— that the fire would have 
lo burn its through four inside 
}iassengcrs bclbre it conhl reach oiir- 
selvofs. With a quotation rather too 
trite, I remarked to the coachman, — 

' Jam proxiiuu'd arUu 

liut, recollecting that the Virgiliau 
part of his education might have been 
neglected, 1 inlcrprotcd so far as to 
say, that peril aps at that moment tlic 
Jliimes were catchiifg hold of our 
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worthy brother and next-door neigh- 
bour ITcalegon. The (-oachman .said 
nothing, but by his biint sceptical 
smile he seemed to be thinking that 
he knew better ; for that in fact,' Ih/a- 
legon, as it happened, was not in the 
way-bill. 

jSTo dignity is perfect which does 
not at some point ally itself with the 
indclerminatc and inysteriou-SL The 
eonncxioii of the mail with the state 
anrl the executiv(5 govennnent — a 
connexion ol)vions, but yet not sti’ictly 
d^ffincd — gave to the wdiole mail estab- 
lishment a grandeur and an otlicial 
authority which did us jservicc on the 
roads, and invested us 'with season- 
able tciiTors. lint perhaps these 
terrors were not the less impressive, 
because their exact legal limits were 
imperfectly ascertained. Look at 
tliO'iC tiinipiko gales : with what dc- 
feviMitial hurry, with what an obedient 
Hart, they rty open at our a]q»roach ! 
Look at that lojig hue of carts and 
carters ahead, audaciously usurping 
I he verx' crC'^t of tlio roail : ah ! trai- 
lor-^, tliey do not hear ns as yet, but 
<0011 as the dreadful blast of our 
horn reaches them witii the proclama- 
tion of unr a]>proach, <ec with what 
frenzy of trepidiUion they fly to tiielr 
horscss’ heads, ami dopreVatc our 
wratlv by the iwecipitaiiou of their 
oraue-neck quartering^. Treason they 
reel to br tlicir crime: each individual 
carter feels him-cif under the ban of 
ciintiscation and attainder : his blued 
is attainted tlirongli .si.x generations, 
and nothing is wanting but the heads- 
man and liis axe, the block and tho 
'•awdnst, to close up tho \ista of his 
Imrrurs. What ! shall it Avithiii 
henclit of clergy, to delay tho king's 
ines>ago on (he highrux.d ? — to inter- 
rupt the groat respirations, ebb or 
flood, of the national inte,reour.se — 
to end:uiger the <afety of tidings 
rnimiug day and iiiglit hetwoon all 
nations and languages? Or can it 
be fancied, amongst the weakest of 
men, that the bodies of tlic criminals 
will be given u]> to their widow's for 
(.'liristian huriai? Now, the doubts 
whicli were raised as to our powers 
did more to wTap them in teiTor, by 

rapping them in uncertainty, thatt 
could have been effected by tho 
sharpest definitions of tho law&o^ 
the Quarter Sessions. We, oa oin: 
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parts, (\vc, the collective mail, I or Highflier^ all flaunting with gi*ccu 
mean,) did our utmost to exalt the and gold, came up alongside of m. 
idefa of our privileges by the insolence WHat a contrast to our royal simpli- 
with which we wielded them. Who- city of form and colour is this plebeian 
ther this insolence reste^ upon law wretch 1 The single ornament on our 
that gave it a sanction, or upon con- dark ground of chocolate colour was 
scious power, haughtily dispensing the mighty shield of the imperial 
with that sanction, equally it spoke arms, but emblazoned in proportions 
from a potential station; and the as modest as a signet- ring bears to a 
agent in each particular insolence of seal of oflicc. Even this was displayed 
the moment, was viewed reverentially, only on a single paniicl, whispering, 
as one having aiitliority. rather than proclaiming, oiir relations 

Sometimes after breakfiist his ma- to the state ; whilst the beast from 
jesty’s mail would become frisky ; and Birmingham had as much writing 
in its diflicult wheelings amongst the and painting on its sprawling flanks 
intricacies of early markets, it w^ould as would have pdzzled a. decipherer 
upset ail apple-cart, a cart loaded from the tombs of Luxor. For some 
with eggs, &c. Huge w^as the afllic- time this Birmingham macliiiio ran 
tion and dismay, aw'fiil w’as the smash, along by our side, — a piece of famiii- 
thougli, after [ill, I believe the damage arity that seemed to us sufficiently 
might be levied upon the hundred, jacobinical. But all at once a move- 
1, as far as was possible, endeavoured ment of the horses announced a dcs- 
iii such a case to represent the con- perate intention of leaving us behind, 
science and moral sensibilities of the ‘‘Do you see I said to the 

mail ; and, when wildernesses of eggs coachman. “ T set','* was his short 
were lying poached under our horses’ answer. Ho was awake, yet ho w'aited 
hoofs, then would I stretch forth my longer than seemed prmlent ; for tin.* 
Imnds in sorrow, saying (in words loo horses of our audacious o])ponent had 
celebrated in tliosc days from tlie a disagrocable air of freshness and 
false* echoes of jMareiigo) — “Ah! iiower. But his motive w'as loyal; 
W'hfrefore have W'O not time to weep his w’ish was that the Birmingham 
over you?” which was quite impos- conceit shouhl Im' full-blown before he 
sible, for in fact w e had not even time froze it. When that seemed ripe, he 
to laugh over them, ^lled tow post- unloosed, or, to speak by a stronger 
office time, with an allowance in some image, he sjirang Ids known resources, 
cases of fifty minut<*s for eleven miles, he slipped our royal horses like 
could the royal mail pretend to under- cheefas, or hunting leopards after the 
take the offices of sympathy and condo- affrighted game. How tliey could 
lenco? Could it l)c expected to provide retain such a reserve of liery pow er 
tears for the accidents of the road v if after the w^ork th(»y had accomjdished, 
even it seemed to Iramplcoii humanit}', seenicfl hard to explain. But uii our 
it did so, I contended, in discharge of side, besides the pliysical superiority, 
its own more peremptory duties. was a tow^er of strength, namely, the 

Upholdingtlie morality of themail, a king’s name, “ wddeh they u]»on the 
fortiori I ujp^dd iKf rights, I stretched adverse faction w^anted. ” l^assing 
to thcuttcrniiostilsprivilegeof imperial them without an effort, as it seemed, 
precedency, and astonished weak minds we threw them into the rear with so 
by the feudal powers which I hinted lengthening an intervjil between us, 
tor be lurking constructivcljr in the as proved in itself tlie bitterest mock- 
charters of this proud establishment, cry of their presumption ; whilst our 
Once I remember being on the box of guard blew back a shattering blast of 
the Holyhead mail, betw'cen Shrews- triumph, that was really too painfully 
bury and Oswc.stry, when a tawrdiy full of derision, 
thing from Birmingham, some Talhjho I mention this little incident for its 

* False echoes” — yc.s, false I for tlio words ascribed to Napoleon, as breathed to 
the memory of Desaix, lu ver were uttered at all. Tliey stand in the same category 
of thehtrioal inventions as tho cry of the foundering Vengmr, hh the vaunt of fiCltdral 
OMobiuMine at Waterloo, “ La (Jardc mais ne $e rend pusf as the reparteea of 
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connexion with what followed. A 
W clshinau, sitting behind me,, asked 
if I had not felt my heart burn within 
me dnriiig the continuance of the 
race V 1 said — No ; ,|)ecause we wer^ 
not racing with a mail, so that no 
glory could be gained. In fact, it 
was suilicicntly mortifying that such 
a Birmingham tiling should dare to 
challenge us. The Wolslnnau re- 
plied, tliat he didn’t see that; for that 
a cat might look at a king, and a 
Brummagem coach might lawfully 
race the Holyhead mail. 
perhaps,” I replied, ‘‘ though even 
that has an air of sedition, but not 
hmit us. This wouW hate been trea- 
son ; and for its own sake I am glad 
that the Tallylio was disappointed.” 
So dissatisfied did the Welshman 
seem with this opinion, that at last I 
Avas obliged to tell him a very fine 
story from one of our elder drama- 
tists, viz.— that once, in ^omc Ori- 
ental region, when the prince of all 
the land, with his splendid court, 
were Hying their falcons, a hawk 
smldeiily Hew at a majestic eagle; and 
in defiance of the eagle’s jn’odigiou.^ 
advantages, in sight also of all the 
astonished field- sjiortsmcn, specta- 
tors, and followei-s, killed him on the 
spot. The prince was struck with 
amazement ut tlie uner|ual contest, 
Sind with burning admiration for its 
aiipar:illeled result. Ho commanded 
that the hawk should be brought 
before him ; caressed the bird with 
enthusiasm, and ordered that, for the 
coinmcmoratiou of his matchless 
courage, a crown of gohl should bo 
solemnly placeil on the hawk’s Jiead ; 
but then that, immedialoly after this 
coronation, the bird should be led oft* 
to execution, as the most valiant 
indeed of traitors, but not the less a 
traitor that had dared to rise in rebel- 
lion against his liege lord the eagle. 
‘‘Now,” said I to the Welslnnan, 
“ how painful it would have been to 
you and me as men of refined feelings, 
that tliis poor brute, the Tally ho, in 
the imiiossible case of a victory over 
IIS, should have been crowned with 
jewellery, gold, with Birmingham 
ware, or paste diamonds, and then 
led otr to instant execution.” The 
Welshman doubted if that could be 
warranted by law. And when 1 hinted 
at the 10th of Edward III. chap. 15, 
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for regulating the precedency of 
coaches, as being probably the statute 
relied on for the capital punishment 
of such offences, he replied drily— That 
if the attempt to pass a mall was 
really treasonable, it was a pity that 
the Tallyho appeared to have so im- 
perfect an acquaintance with law. 

These were among the gaieties of my 
earliest and boyish acquaintance with 
mails. But alike the gayest and the 
most terrific of my experiences rose 
again after years of slumber, armed 
witli preternatural power to shake my 
dreaming sensibilities ; sometimes, as 
In the slight case of Miss Fanny on 
the Bath road, (which I will, imme- 
diately mention,) tiirough some casual 
or capricious association with images 
originally gay, yet opening at some 
stage of evolution into sudden capa- 
cities of horror; sometimes through 
the more natural and fixed alliances 
with the sense of power so various 
lodged in the mail system. 

4‘he moilom modes of travelling 
cannot compare with the mail-coach 
system in graudtjurand power. They 
boast ofinore velocity, but not however 
as a consciousness, but as a fact of 
our lifeless knowledge, resting upon 
alUn evidence; as, for instance, be- 
cause somebody says that we have 
gone fifty miles in the hour, or upon 
tiie evidence of a result, as that actu- 
ally we find ourselves in York four 
hours after leaving London. Apart 
fi\)m sucli an as.scrtion, or such a result, 
1 am little aware of the pace. But, 
sealed on the old mail-coach, wc need- 
ed no evidence out of ourselves to 
indicate the velocity. On this system 
tlic word was — Non mayna lofjnimur^ 
as upon railways, but mayna vivimus. 
Tlie vital cx])ericncc of the glad ani- 
mal sensibilities made doubts impos- 
sible on the question of our speed; 
we heard our speed, m'C sjuv it, >vc felt 
it asathrilliug; and this speed was 
not the product of blind insensate 
ageiicie.s, that had no sympath}' to 
give, but Avas incarnated in the fiery 
eyeballs of an animal, in his dilated 
nostril, spasmodic muscles, and echo- 
ing hoofs. This speed Avas incarnated 
in the risible contagion amongst brutes 
of some impulse, that, radiating into 
their natures, had yet its centre and 
beginning in man. ‘The sensibility of 
the horse uttering itself in the maniac 
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lisilit of his eye, might be tto last IIow else, for example, tliaii ns n 
vibration in such a inovemei^; the constant watcher for the dawn, and 
glory of Salamanca might be the first for the London mail that in sunimor 
— but the intervening link that con- months entered about dawn iub) the 
nected them, that spread the earth- lawny thickets of Marlborough I‘\)rest, 
quake of the battle into tlie eyeball of couldst thou, sweet Fanny of the llatli 
the horse, was tlio heart of man — road, have become known to myself V 
kindling in the rapture of the. fiery Yet Fanny, as the loveliest ymnig 
strife, and tluui ju'opagatiug it.s own woman for face and person tliat ])er“ 
tumults by motions and gc.sturos to haps in my whole life I have beheld, 
the S 3 mi])athie.s, more or less dim, in merited the station which even //«;• I 
ills soVvaiit the horse. ^ could )\ot willingly have spared ; yet 

Ibit now, on the new system of (thirty-five years later) she holds in 
travelling, iron tubes and boilers have my dreams; and though, by an acci- 
discomu'Ctod man’s heart from the dent of fanciful caprice, slii* brougld 
ministers of ills locomotion. Nile nor along with her into those dreams a 
'IVafiilgar has ]»iwer any more to raise troop of dreadful ‘creatures, fabulous 
nn extra bubble in a .steam-kettle, niid not fabulous, thai were more 
The galvanic cycle is broken up for abominable to a liuman heart than 
ever: man’s iuqierial nature no longer Failin’’ ami the dawn wore delightful, 
pends itself forward tlirougli the elec- Miss Fanny of the Bath road, strictly 
trlcsensibUiiyofthehov.se: the inter- .speaking, li\(al at a mile's dislane<‘ 
agencies are gone in the mode of com- from that road, but came so eon- 
mimicatiou between the horse and his linually to^meot the mail, that 1 on 
master, (ait iif which grew so many m.v frcqumit transits rarclv ini'^-e l 
a.spect.s of sublimity under accidenU licr, ami naturully connected her ii.un(» 
of mi>ts that hiil, or sudden blazc.s with the great tlu»roiighfare where I 
that revealed, of moiis that agitated, saw her; I «lo not exactly Know, but 
or miduiglit solitudes that awed, 'lul- J li(dieve itii some burthen of com- 
ings, fit ted to coiivtilse all nations, mi.s.tioii.s to be o\ecut(*d in Bath, her 
mu'^thcnccforwards travel by culinary own rcsideiioo being proliably the 
process ;■ and the trumpet that oihm* cerntre to which tlmse - commissions 
announced from afar the laurcdliHl mail, gathered, 4’lic mail coachman, who 
heart-shaking, when heard screaming wore the royal livery, being <»ne 
on the wind, and advancing tlirougli amongst the privileged few', * hap- 
the darkne.ss to (^very village or soli- ],enod to be Fanny’s grandfather. A. 
tary house on its route, ha.s now ifiveii good inan In* was, that loved liis 
way for ever to the ]>ot-w'al loping-, of beautilhl gramhlaughUT ; and, loving 
the boiler. her wisely, w'*i*- vigilant i»ver her 

Xhus have perMied multiform open- deportment in any case where young 
jng.s for .subliiiK? elfects. for interesting ( >xford might happim to be enmsMTual. 
p«T.sonal communications, for ivvela- Was I then vain eiioucli to imagim? 
lions nf impressive fact's tlia^ .ould that I myself indiviilually could fall 
not have offered themselves, /^mgst within the line, of his terrors V ('er- 
the hurried ami fluctuating groiqis of tainly not, as regarded any phvsical 
a rail wjiv .station, T’he gath(*riiig.s of pretenr>ions that I I'ould iilead : for 
gazcr.s about a inail-coaeli had one Fanny (as a chance j^a.ssenger from 
ccTitre, and aeknowdedged on h' one her (\v'’n ^*<^ij^idu>urliuod one.e told nu‘) 
interest. But the crowds attending counted in her train a hmidrcMl and 
at a railway station have a.s litthj iiiiioty-iiiiie pror(\visod admirer.^, if not 
unity as running w'atcr, ami own as open aspirants to her favour ; ami 
many centre.^ as there are separate probably not one of ilie wlmle brigade 
carriage's in the train. .but excelled rny.selt in personal mlvaii- 

" Privihiged few.” *Tho general inip]i'S.rion was that tliis splendid cnstiiiinj be- 
longed of right to the innil coaclimcii as their profe.'s.sioimi dro^.hi. But that, was an 
error. To the guard it ftht belong as a matter of conr.se, and w:is e>‘<eiitial .n an 
(dlieial warrant, ami a moans of infant ideotiCealioii for his p<‘r.'<on. in the disdiargo 
of'liis iniporlant public duties. Bui Ibe coaohmaii, and cr^pccially if lii-: place in the 
{-••rie * div! not connVet him immediately with London ami the General Olllcc, 
oht'iiiipfl the scarlet coal only as an honorary di.«tinction after long or ppcoial service. 
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t'A i;iysso.s even, with the unfair 
:nl’» anta"(i of las accursed bow, could 
li.ndly have muha taken that amount 
oi* aiiiurs. JSo the danger might liave 
!--eeiiU5d slight — only that woman is 
universally aristocratic : it is amongst ' 
Jkm- nobilitios of heart that she is so. 
iN<ov, the aristocratic distincflons in 
my favour might easily with Miss 
Fanny have compensated my physi- 
cal dtdicieiieies. Did 1 then make 
love to Fiimiy V . Why, yes ; mm's ovi 
thnu : as inueii love as one ewM make 
wliiNt the mail is chaughig horses, a 
pro**ess whicii ten years later did not 
oceiipy above eighty see«)nds ; hiit 
t/fUt, \VA, about \Vciler](»o, it o(‘cnpi»‘d 
Jive, times eighty. Now, fom* hiiii- 
dred seconds oth-r a lield rpiite ample 
enoiigh for wIiDpering iJito a young 
wi'inanV; ear a great deal of trutli': 
aijfl (by way of j)areiithosi^) some 
Trifle of falsehood. (Jrandpapa did 
ri'j'itt, thca’etore. t(» wateh me. And 
vri, a^ haj)p(*iis toi» often to tlse graiid- 
])aj>as of earth, in a euiitr-i with the 
admirers of granddauglitcM-^. how 
vainly would h(‘ have watched me 
Jiad I meditated any evil w!MSjn:r.s to 
Fanny’ it U my belief, would 

have protected In vself against any 
man's evi! '•‘nggestions. Ihit ho, aV 
the result '^howe^^ could not have 
jnterrepled tlie opp(»rt unities for such 
suggestions. Yet he wa> still active: 
Ite was siill bhMiming*. Ihouining lie 
was a^ Kanin' herself. 

aJI imi jn-aiM--- '.sliv -yliytilil Icnf — ” 

No. thaf.s not the line : 

*• 8.iy,;ili Pill- w!iy -biiuM i;ii I.** 

'i'hi' coachman .showed rosy blos.soms 
401 hi.‘' face deeper even than hi& 
granddaughter’s, — /,/s being dra\Mi 
from lln‘, ale - cask, Fanny’s from 
youth ami iniiocenta*. and froin the 
foimtains of the dawn. Jhit,-iii spile 
of his blooming faeci, some inlirmitio> 
lie had; ami one parihadarly, (lam 
very sure, no wore than one,) in 
which h(‘ too much resembled a croco- 
dih‘. 'riiis lay in a monstrouf* iuapti- 
ImU: for turnitigrouml. The crocoilile, 

1 i •resume, owe.s that inaptitude to 
tilt; absnni Imgf/f of his back : but in 
(uir grandpapa it arose railier from 
lhi‘ absurd brmdik of his back, com- 
bined, probably, with some growing 
stitVness in his logs. Now upon this 
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cro^dile intinniry of his T planted an 
casy^ opportunity for tendering my 
Lorangc^ to Miss Fanny. In defianeo 
of all his honourabh* vigilance, no 
sooner had he f»n -eiiictl to us his 
mighty dovian back, (wliat a field for 
displaying to mankiml his ruyai scar- 
let !) whilst iu.speeting profi‘s<ioii5illy 
the buckles, tlie, straps, and the silver 
turrets of his Iiarues^, than I raised 
Miss Fanny’s hand to my lips, ami, 
by the Tidied teuderne.ss and respect- 
fulness of my manner, caused her 
ca.sily to iindcrstaiid how happy it 
would lia\ c made me to r.ank lijion her 
list as No. in or 1:?, in which case a 
fiuv casualties amoi^st lier lover’s (and 
(ibserve — th(‘y hangett liberjilly iii 
those days) might have promoted me 
s))eedi(y to the top of the tree; as, 
on the other hand, with how much 
loyalty of submission I 'acipiies.ced in 
lua* allotnient. supposing that she had 
seen reason to idaut me in I he vi.-ry 
rearward of l»er favour, as Xo. 199+1. 
ft musi not be supposed that 1 al- 
lowed any trace of je<t, or even o! 
p!.‘iyfulne^s, to mmigle with these ex- 
presdoiis of i!i4' admiration : that 
would have been insulting to her, 
and would liave been false as rog.ardeil 
my o\Mi feelings. In fact, the utter 
shndowynesR of onr relations to eai-li 
other, even after our meeljuas through 
>e\eii or eight yeai's had been very 
numerous, but ol’ necessity had been 
VI ry brief, being entirely on mail- 
eoai'h allow. nice — timed, in reality, by 
liie (ieneral I’osi-Ollice — and watched 
by a crocodile* belonging to the ante- 
penult imife generation, left it easy 
for mo to do a thingAvhich few people 
ever vmi have done — viz., to make 
low for seven years, at the same, 
time to be as sincere as ever creature 
was, and yet never to compromise 
myself by overtures that might have 
been f(*oUsh as regarded my own 
int 4 *rests, or mi'-leading as reganlod 
hers. JMost truly I lowd this Iv^.aiui- 
ful and jugennons girl ; and had it 
m»t been for the Hath and Bristol 
mail, heaven only knows what might 
have come of it. "reopletalk of being 
over bead and cars in love— now, the 
mail was the cause that I sank only 
over cars in love, which, you know, 
still left a trille of brain to overlook 
the whole condilct of the atlair. I 
have meutioned the case at all for the 
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sake of a dreadful result from it in Tlie two animals liad misunderstood 
after years of dreaming. Bntits^ms, each other. The use of the crocodile 
ex abundantly to yield this moral— viz. lias now been cleared up— it is to bo 
that as, in England, the idiot and the ridden ; aiid thc .use of man is, that he 
lialf-wit arc held to be under the guar- may improve the health of the croco- 
dianship of Chancery, so the man mak- dile by riding him a fox-hunting before 
ing love, who ia often but a variety of the breakfast. And it is pretty certain that 
same imbecile class, ought to be made any crocodile, who has been regularly 
a w'ard of the General Post-Oflice, hunted through the season, and is 
whose severe course of timing and master of the weight ho carries, w'ill 
periodical interruption might inter- take a six-barred gate now as well as 
cept many a foolish declaration, such over he would have done in the infancy 
as lays a solid foundation for fifty t>f the Pyramids, 
years' repentance. Perinips, therefore, the crocodile 

Ah, reader! when I look back upon docs change, but all things else do : 
those days, it seems to me that all oven the shadow of the Pyraniidsgrows 
things change or j^rish. Even than- loss. And often the restoration in vision 
der and lightning^t pliiiis mo to say, of Fanny and the Batli road, makes 
are not tiie. thnudQ^ and lightning me too pathetically sensible of that 
which I seem to i:pinembcr about the truth. Ontof the darkness, if I happen 
time of WattsHoo. ‘ Hoses, 1 fear, arc to call np the image of Fanny from 
degenerating, and, without a lied re- thirty-live years back, ari>es suddenly 
volution, must coinc-to the dust. The a rose in June ; or, if 1 think for an 
Fannies of our island — though this I instant of the rose in June, nj) rises 
say with reluctance — arc not improv- tlie heav(‘iily face of h'anu}'. One aft<.‘r 
ing ; and the Bath road is notoriously the other, like tin*, antiphonies in a 
snpcranmuitcd. hfr Watertoii tells choral service, rises Fanny and tin* rose 
me that the crocodile does change in June, tlu n back again the in 
— that a cayman, in fact, or an alii- June and Fanny. Then come both 
gator, is just as good for riding upon together, as in a chorus; roses ami 
as he was in the time of the Pharaohs. Fannies, Fannies and roses, without 
77!/?/maybe; but the reason is, that ejnl— thick us blossoms in paradise, 
the crocodile does m)t live fast — ho is 'i'hen comes a venerable crocodile, In a 
a slowcoach. I believe it is generally myal livery oi' scarlet and gold, or in 
understood amongst naturalists, that a coat witii sixToen capes ; and the 
the crocodile is a blockhead. Jt my crocodile is driving four - in- hand 
own impression that the Pharaoh.^ were from tijo box of the Bath mail, 
also blockheads. * Now, a.s the l^lia- And suddenly we upon the mail 
raohsand the crocodile domineered over are pulled up by a mighty dial, seulp- 
Egyptian society, this accounts for a tured with the hour.s, and with the 
singular mistake that prevailed on the dreadful legend of ran latk. Then 
^^ile. The crocodile made the ridicii- all at once we arc arrived in Marl- 
lous blunder of suppo.sing man to be boremgh forest, amongst the lovely 
me, ant chiefly for his own eating, liuuseholdfi* of the roc-deer : those re- 
Man, taking a different view of the tirciutotliedewy thickets; the thickets 
subject, naturally met that mistake by arc rich with roses ; tlie roses call up 
another ; he viewed the crocodile as a fas ever) the sweet countenance of 
thingsometiraes to>vorship,butalway.s Fanny, who, being the granddaiight(*r 
to run away from. And this continnrd of a crocodile, awakens a dreadful 
until Mr Wsterton changed the rcla- host of wildseini-logendary animals — 
tions between the animals. The mode grjfflns, (Iragons; basilisks, sphinxes 
of escaping from the reptile he showed —till at length the wliole vision of 
to be, not by running away, but by fighting images crowds into one tower- 
leaping on its back, booted^and spurred, ing annorial shield, a vast emblazonry 

■* “ Jluusdioldt,”- 'Koo-deer do not eongtegatc in liord.s like the fallow or the rod 
dcor, but by i^ep^ratc families, purents, and cliildren ; whicli feature of approxima- 
tion to the sanctity of Immaii lieaiilis, added to tlioir coiupamtivoly juiniattire niid 
gnieeful propoiiioiis, couciliatij tr» them an hitc.rcst of a peculiarly tender ctmnioU’i; 
if less dignified by the graiideiii-.s of ^avagc and forest life. 
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of liiiman cliariti^js and human loveli- 
ness that have i)evishcd, but quartered 
horaldieall}'' witli unutterable horrors 
of monstrous and demoniac natures ; 
v/liilst over all rises, as a surmounting 
enjst, one fair female hand, with the 
lore-finger pointing, in sweet, sorrow'- 
ful admonition, upwards to heaven, 
and having power (which, without cx- 
])orience, I never could have believed) 
to awaken the pathos that kills in the 
very bosom of the horrors that madden 
the grief that gnaws at the heart, to- 
gether with the monstrous creations 
of darkness that shock the belief, ami 
make dizzy tlie reason of man. This 
is t lie peculiarity that I wish the reader 
to notifcc, as having first been made 
known to me for a possibility by this 
early vision of ranny on the Bath • 
^1(1. The peculiarity consisted in the 
^Jfonliiicnccortwodiilerent k(*.y.s, though 
iiliparently rejieHiiig each other, into 
tile music and gr)veniiug principles of 
lh(‘ same dream ; horror, such as pos- 
sesses i he maniac, and yet, by momen- 
tary transitions, grief, siicli as may be 
.supposed to possess the dying moUier 
when having her infant children to 
to the mercies of the enicl. Usually, 
and perhaps always, in an unshaken 
nervou.s .system, these two modes of 
misery exclude eacli other — here first 
tiie.y meU in horrid reconciliation. 
T'herc was also a separate peculiarity 
ill tlic quality of the horror. This was 
aftei’Avard.s developed into far more re- 
volting complexities of niisciy and 
incomprehensible darknc.-'S ; and per- 
^ips I am wrong in ascribing any 
^iluc SIS a otusafirc agency to lliis 
]»articular case on the Bath road — 
]>ussibly it luniislied merely an oeat- 
siuu tllat accidentally introduced a 
mode of Jiorrors certain, at any rate, 
to have grown up, with or without tlie 
Bath ros\d, from more advanced stages 
of the nervous derangement, 
the cubs of tigers or Icopar 
domesticated, liave bcou.#ll8erved to 
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suffer a sudden, development of their 
latent ferocity under too eager an ap- 
peal to their playfulness — the gaieties 
of sport in them being too closely con- 
nected with the fiery brightness of 
their murderous instincU— so 1 have 
remarked that the caprices, the gay 
arabesfiae.s, and the lovely floral Inxu- 
riations of dreams, betray a shocking 
tendency to pass into finer maniacal 
splendours. That gaiet}^ for instance, 
(for such at first it was,) in tlicdroain- 
jiig faculty, by which one principal 
point of rcsciriblance to a crocodile, in 
the mail- coachman w'as soon made to 
clothe him with the form of a crocodile, 
and yet was blended with accessory 
circumstances derived from his human 
function.^, passej^amdly mto a fur- 
ther dcvelopmilB; gay or 

jjliiyful, but terriucTiKft iKt terrific 
that bc.<iegc‘s dreams, viz.— tliehoiTul 
inoculation upon each other of iiicom- 
]vatible natures. This horror has al- 
Avays been secretly felt by man ; it 
was felt (iven under pagan forms of 
ridigioii, which offered a A^cry feeble, 
and also a very limited gamut for 
giving expresaiou to the Jiinn.aii capa- 
cities of sublimity or of horror. \Ve 
read it in the fearful composition of 
the .«phinx. The dragon, again, i.s the 
snake inoculated upon the scorpion. 
The basilisk unites the mysterious 
malice of the evil eye, unintentional 
on tlie of the unhappy agent, 
with the intentional venom of some 
other malignant natures. But these 
liorrid complexities of evil agency are 
but objvctirehj horrid ; they inflict the 
horror suitable to their compound na- 
ture ; but there is iip4fl5iii nation that 
they feel that^WfiTor. Herahlry is 
so fuil of ihese fantastic creatures, 
that, i^^onic zoologies, we find a 
sej^rate cha]>tcr or a supplement de- 
feated to Avhat is denominated heral- 
dic zoology. And Avhy not? For 
these hideous creatures, liowevcr 
visionary,* haA’O a real traditionary 
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— ** lloinrer risfouan/,* — But are they nTw.'iys % isioiuiry ? _ The unicorn, the krakcu, 
Tihe Koa-sevpeut, arc all, perhaps, zoological Ihots. The unicorn, for instiinee, so far 
from being a lio, is nitlier too true ; for, simply as a monokera.^, he is found in the 
Himalaya, in Africa, and clsowhorc. rather too often for tlio p(4lco of what in Scotland 
ivould bi. called the hiUudhig travcllor. That which really /V a lie in the account of 
the unicorn — viz., his legeiuhiry rivalship with the lion — which lie iftay God preserve, 
in preserving the mighty imperial shield that onibalms it — cannot be nioi’o destruc- 
tive to the zoological pretensions of the uniconi, than are to thc.aanic pretensions 
in the lion OAir many popular crazes about his goodness and magnanimity, or the old 
\^fancy (adopted by Spenssor. and noticed by so many among our elder poets) of his 
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ground in medieval belief— sincere and 
partly reasonable, though adultgratiug 
with moiidacity, blundering, cfediility, 
and intense superstition. 13 nt the 
ikeam-horror which 1 sj)eak of is fm’ 
more trightfuL The dreamer liiids 
housed within himself — occimyhvar, ns 
it were, some, separate chain her in his 
brain —holding, jierhnpH, from that 
station a secret and detestable com- 
merce with his own heart — some horrid 
alien iial uro. \V hai if it were Jiis own 
nature n'peatod, — still, if the duality 
were distinctly perce|)til)le., even Ihut 
— even this mere numerical double of 
his own consciousness — might be a 
curse t*)o mighty to be sustained. 
But how, if nature contra- 
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diets his own, tights with it, perplexes, 
and confounds it? How, again, if 
not one alien nature, bat two, but 
three, but «ibnr, but five, are intro- 
duced within what once he thought the 
inviolablesauctuaiyof himself? These, 
liowever, are horrors from tlie king- 
doms of anarchy and darkness, whicTi, 
by then’ very intensity, challenge the 
Siinctity of conccabneut, and gloomily 
retire from exfiosition. Yet it was 
necessary to mention them, because 
the first introduction such appear- 
ances (whether causal, or merely 
casual) lay in the heraldic, monsters, 
'which monsters wore tliemselvcs intro- 
diiml (thoutrli phivlhlly) by the trans- 
figured coachman of the Hath mail. 


Booing Do>\>*-wnu vktori. 


But thejfandoht chapter of our ex- 
perience, within the whole mail-coach 
service, 'was on those occa.^ion3 'ivhen 
we W'cut down from Ij:)ndoii with th(% 
news of victory. A period of aboufe 
ten years stretched from Trafalgar to' 
Waterloo : the secoinl and third year.s 
of which period and iMor) s\cro 
comparatively sterile; but I he rest, 
from 1805 to 1815 inclusively, fur- 
liished a long succession of victories : 
the least of which, yi a contest of that 
portentous nature, had an inappre- 
ciable value of po.sitioii — partly for its 
absolute interference with the plans 
of our enemy, but still more fi om its 
keeping alive in central Kiirope tlio 
sense of a dcop-scated vulnerability 
in France. Even to tea-se the coa.sts 


of our enemy, to mortify them 
continual blockades, to iusull them 
by capturing if it were but a baubling 
schooner midor tlie eyes of their ar- 
rogant armies, repeated from time to 
lime a sullen proclamation of powi'f 
lodged in a quarter to whicli the hojies 
of Christ midom turiicil in secret. How 
much more loudly must this procla- 
mation have spoken in the aiulaeity'* 
of having bearded the. cUtv. of their 
troops, and having beaten thr*m iu 
Xntelied baltles ! Five years of life it 
was worth ])ayingdo\vn for the privi- 
lege of an outside place on a mail- 
coaeji, when carrying dowm the first 
tidings of any such event. And it is 
to be noted that, irom our insidar 
'situation, and the imiUilude of 


iiiioeenee. Tlw wreteli i.s the bjitieMt and <;o\v:n‘<lly 

among tliO foj'ost lor ba.s the yiibliOK* eoui‘ot;(‘ fvl’ rho Kllgli.^h bull d***' e\er 

been hu jnemov'jbly in his iKjpj-lr.-.-i tight ;it W-.iusiok with the euv»Mi?«Uy 

and cruel lion cailrd \Valljic?%|^iollier of the inidiimnal cronlui'os, still doubtful, 
Is the uicnniild, upou which rciii;u'!.cd to luo. tlial, if it hml luvn dif- 

ferently iianied, hw, .sU]q>o‘ e,ariiCT-ap^|||»obody wouhl ha\'C‘«jUOHtionod it.s oxi.'-tenei* 
anymore thi\nthatinV,eti hc.vliujis.«c>i4|Jicmenn:nil hits bei*u di.-eioditcd by hn 
human iiarno and ber legendary hmnau babit3!S4£yh<‘ wouM Jiol eoquelto so much 
with melancholy sailor:-, and bru^h her luiir soila^diious] a" upon solitary rocks, 
hbe wciuM be eamod on our book'< for a.*, honest a rSSity, its doeent a female, is 
many that arc as.scssed to the po^irrab s. ^ % 

Audacity!*^ .Such the French accounted it: and it Has struck me that SoulSI 
'would not have been popular in London^ at the period of her present Majesty's 
coronation, or in Manchester, on occasion of his visit to that town, if they had keen 
aware of liic insolence ^vitU which he spoke of us iu notes written at intervals from 
the field of Waterloo. An though it had been mere felony iu onr army to look a 
FrcOich one in tlnffaee, he said more than once— “ Hero are the Lhigli.^h — wo have 
them ; they are caught enfitujrant del ft Yet no man should have known us better; 
no man had drunk deeper tVoni the cup of humtliatlon than Soiilt had iu the north ot 
Portugal, during hU flight from an English army, and sfibsequciitly at ^Vlbuora, in 
the bloodiest of recorded battles. j 
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frigates tlisposJibJc for tlio rapid trans- 
iiiissLoii of iutclligeiice, rarely did any 
iinaiulioriried riinioiir steal away a 
]>rolihation from tlie aroma of the re 
gular despatches. The go'vcnimont of- 
iicial news was generally f he first news. 

From eight to iifteeiror twenty 

jniiiLitcs later, imagine tlie mails as- 
smnbled on parade in Lombard Street, 
whore, at that time, was seated the 
(ienoral Tost- O dice. In w'hat exact 

stivngtli we mustered 1 do not re- 
lueuiber ; but, from the huigtli of each 
:sci)arate wc (ilied the street, 

though a long one, and though we 
vrm'e drawn up in doiilile tile. On amf 
night the spectacie wa< beiiutifiiL 
'J'he absolule lunfei'tioiL <•! ail the 
appointments about the earnag<*s and 
the lianu'ss, and tlie niagniliceiice of 
the horses, wore what might first have 
fixed ilm attention. J^sery carriage, 
on o\ery morning in the year, wa- 
in ken down to an ius])ector lor exa* 
iniiiation —wheels, axles, Uiiehpins, 
])ole, glasses, iVe., >\ero all critleall; 
jnubed and tested. Kvery part oi‘ 
every carriage had hoen ch'aned. 
every horse had bc»*ii gro(»ine'i, 
a.> much rigour as if iliey beli>nge<l t<» 
a ])rLvate geiiilemau : ami that part 
of the ‘'peetaele olVered it'^ell always. 
JUit the night before us is a night of 
victory ; and behold I to the orilinary 
display, what a heart -shaUyig addi- 
tion! — horses, inoii, carrinafes— all are 
dressfd in laurels ami thovers, oak 
leaves and rlblxuis. 'riie guard?', who 
are his iNIaje.-t} '.s servants, ami the 
coachmen, w ho are wdrliin the. privi- 
lege. of the Post-Oftice. w ear the roy.al 
liveries of course : and as it is sum- 
jner (I'or all the hm! victories >vevc 
won in summer,) they w’car, on this 
line evening, these liveries ex]K)sed to 
viiMv, without any covering of upper 
coats. Such a costume, and the cla- 
I'oratc arrangmnoiit of the laurels iii 
their hats, dilated their hearts, by giv- 
ing to them openly au oJjicM connec- 
tion with the great, uews, in wdiioU 
already they have tlie general interesr 
of palriotism. That great national 
sentiment snrniounts and quells :di 
sense of ordinary distinctions. 'J’)ii»se 
passcijgeiN who iiappoii to be gentle- 
men are now hanlly to be liistiu- 
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guislicd as such except by dress. The 
pual reserve of thc/ir manner in speak- 
ing to the attendants has on this niglit 
mclteil away. One heart, om* pride, 
one glory, connects ev<*.ry man by the 
iransceiidaiit b«»nd of his Kuglisli 
blood. The spectator', av1u> are nu- 
meroii.s beyond prec(Ml<*nl, exprc^'i 
their synipatJiy with these fervmi 
feelings by continual luirrahs. Kvery 
uiomeiit are sliouteil aloud by the 
L\)st-(lflice servants the great ancGs- 
trai names of cities known to history 
through a thoiisiiml years, — Lincoln, 
Vrinchc.^ter, rortsmouth, Gluiice.-ter, 
Oxford, llristol, Miiiichestcr, York, 
XcwTasth*, Kdinburgij, Perth, Glas- 
gow' — (3xpr( ssing the grandeur of the 
cnijuro by the jintiquity of its towns, 
and the g-rmijiiteur ^^tha mail e.stab- 
li.->hment by the tttl^siT^'vadialiou of 
it.- separate missions. KYery iiuuueiit 
y«>u hear the thunder of lids locked 
dow'ii u]um the mail-bags. That 
-ound to lach individual mail Is the 
?ignal for drawing otV. which proce,s.s 
\< ihe finest part of the entire ‘pec- 
laclc. 'i’licii come. I lie luu*.ses into 
play : — liorsrs ! can tJicsc be horses 
that (imles.^ Iiowtufnlly' reined in) 
w'ould bound olf wuLli the aepon and 
g<*stures of leopards > ^Vhat stir! — 
what sea-like ferment ! — what a thun- 
dering of \vhv‘els, w’hat a trampling of 
liiuves! —what frtrew'ell cheers — w luit 
rodoublliig peals of brotherly congra- 
Inlaiioii, connecting the name of tin' 
|)articnlar mail — Liverpool for 
ewr!'" — w ith the name of the parti- 
cular victory — rsadajoz for ever!" 
or “ Salamanca for ever ! *’ The lialf- 
slumhering consciousness that, all 
niglu long and all the next day — per- 
ha}>s fi>r even a longer period — many 
of these maiU, like fire racing along 
a train of gunpow der, will bo kindling 
at every iuslaiit now succession.^ of 
burning joy, has au obscure eifect of 
nniltiplung tlu' victory itself, by mul- 
tiplying to the imagination into infi- 
nity the Stages of its progres.sive 
ilitfiision. A fiery arrow seeiirs to be 
let loo.se, which from that moment 
is destined to travel, almost without 
intermialwon, •westwards for three 
hundivd* niilcs--northw’ards for six 
hniulivd: and the •sympathy of onr 


' 77/ m- Of noocsaity this scale of TOeasimmieut , to au American, if he 

Inippcu.^ to ho a thoughtle-^s man, luu^fc sound huUcro\w. Accordingly, I remember a 
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Lombard Street friends at parting is 
exalted a liiindrcdfold by a sort of 
visionary sympathy with the ap- 
proaching sympathies, yet unborn, 
which we were going to evoke. 

Liberated from the embarrassments 
of the city, and issuing into the broad 
uncrowded avenues of the northern 
suburbs, we begin to enter upon our 
natural pace of ten miles an hour. In 
the broad light of tlie summer even- 
ing, tlio sun perhaps 011I3' just at the 
jioint of setting, wc are seen from 
every storey of every house. Heads 
of every age crowd to the windows — 
young and old understand the lan- 
guage of our victorious symbols — and 
rolling volleys of sympathising ehcers 
run along behind and before our course. 
The beggar, rearing himself against 
tlie wall, forgets his lameness— real or 
assumed — thinks not of his whining 
trade, but stands erect, with bohl 
exulting smik s, as wc pass him. The 
victory has healed him, and says — l>c 
thou whole! Women and cliildren, 
from garrets alike and cellars, look 
down or look up with loving eyes upon 
our gay ribbons ami our martial lau- 
rels — .sometimes kiss tlicir hands, 
S4)mctimcs hang out, as signals of 
affection, pocket handkerchiefs, a])rons, 
dusters, anything that lies ready to 
their hands. On the London side of 
Ihinict, to which we draw near with- 
in a few minutes after »iiic, observe 
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that private caiTiage which is a])- 
proaching us. The weather being so 
wai*m, the glasses are all down ; and 
0110 may read, as on the stage of a 
theatre, everything that goes on within 
the carriage. It contains three ladies, 
one likely to be “ mama,” and two of 
•seventeen or eighteen, wlio arc proba- 
bly her daughters. What lovely aiii- 
mation, what beautiful unpremeditated 
pantomime, explaining to us every 
syllable that passes, in theso inge- 
nuous girls ! Jly the sudden start and 
raising of the hands, on first discover- 
ing our laurelled ciiuipagc — by the 
sudden movement and appeal to the 
elder lady from botli of thorn— and by 
the heigliteiicd colour on their ani- 
mated countenances, wc can almost 
hear tlicui saying — “ See, see ! Look 
at their laurels. Oh, mama! there 
has been a great battle in Spain ; and 
it has been a great victory.” In a 
moment wc are 011 tlie point of pass- 
ing them. Wc passengers — on tlie 
box, and the two on the roof behind 
me — raise our hats, the coachman 
makes his professional salute w ith the 
whip ; the guard even, though punc- 
tilious oil tlie matter of his dignity as 
an ofllcer under the crown, touches his 
hat. Tiic ladies move to us, in re- 
turn, witli a winning graciou.^ness of 
gesture : all smilo on each side, in a 
w ay th§t nobody could niisiiudercitaml, 
amt that nothing short (d* a grand 


case in which an American writer indulges liimself in tlie luxury of a little lying, 
by ascrihiiig to an Englishman a pornpoiis account of the Thames, constructed on- 
tircly upon American ideas of grandeur, aii<l concliiiliiig in sometliiug like tlicsc 
terms: — And, sir, arriving at London, tlii:> mighty father of rivers attains a bivadih 
of at least two furlongs, having, in its winding course, travei-bcd the astonishing dis- 
tance of 1 ro miles.” And this tlic candid American thinks it fair to contrast with the 
scale of the iMisaissippi. Now, it i.s hardly worth while to answer a pure falsehood 
gravely, else one might say that 110 Euglishman out of bedlam ever thought of look* 
ing in an island for the rivers of a continent ; nor, cruseqiiciitly, could have thought 
of looking for the peculiar grandeur of the Thames iu the length of its course, or in 
the extent of soil which it draLiis : yet, if he had been so absurd, the American might 
have recollected that a river, not to be compared with the Thames even as to volume 
of water — viz. the Tiber — has contrived to make itself heard of in this world for 
twenty-live centuries to an extent not reached, nor likely to be readied very soon, by 
any river, however corpulent, of his own laud. The glory of the Thames is measured 
by the density of tlie population to which it ministers, by the commerce whidi it sup- 
ports, by the grandeur of the empire in which, though far from the largest, it is the 
most influential stream. Upon some such scale, and not by a transfer of (Julumbian 
.standards, is '.he course of our English mails to be valued. The Aio^riean may fancy 
the efleei of his own Valuations to our English ears, by sujtjiosing the case of a Sibe- 
rian glorifying his country iu these terms Those rascals, sir, in France and Eng- 
land, cannot march half a mile in any direction without finding a house where food 
can be had and lodj^ing : whereas, such is the noble desolation of our inagnificcnt 
oouiitry, that* in ifiaiiy a diftfcllou'for a thousand miles, 1 will engage a dog shall not 
jOnd shelter from a siiow-storm, nor a wren And an apology for breakfast.” 
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imlioiial sympathy could so iustanta- 
iioonsly prompt. Will these ladies say 
that wo arc nothing to them? Oh, no ; 
fliey will not say that. They cannot 
(haiy — they do not deny— -that for this 
night they are our sisters: gentle or 
simple, scholar or illiterate servant, 
for twelve hours to come — we on the 
outside have the honour to bo their 
brothers, llioae poor women again, 
who stop to gaze upon us w'ith d(4ight 
at the entrance of Barnet, and seem 
by their air of weariness to be return- 
ing from labour— do you mean to say 
that they arc washerwomen and char- 
Avomcn ? Oh, my poor friend, you are 
quite mistaken ; they arc nothing of 
the kind. 1 assure you, they stand in 
a higher rank : for this one night they 
feel themselves by birthright to be 
danglitors of Bnghind, and answer to 
no humbler title. 

K very joy, however, even rapturous 
joy — Rucii is the sad law of earth — 
may carry with it grief, or fear of grief, 
to some. Three miles beyond Barnet, 
wo see ap])roaching ns another private 
carriage, nearly repeating the circnni- 
stancos <»r the former c«se. JIlm’O also 
the glasses arc all down — here also is 
ail elderly lady seated ; but the two 
amiable daughters arc missing; for 
the single young person, sitting by 
the lady's side, seems to bo an at- 
tendant- so 1 judge from her dross, 
and her air of respectful reserve. 
The lady is in mourning; and her 
countenance expresses sorrow. At 
tivsl she does not look up; so that 
1 believe she is not aware of 
our approach, until she hoars the 
measured beating of our horses’ hoofs, 
'.riien she raises her eyes to settle them 
painfully on our triumphal equipage. 
Our decorations explain the. case to 
her at once ; but she beholds them 
with apparent anxiety, or oven with 
terror. Some time before this, I, lind- 
ing it dilUeult to hit a Hying mark, 
wlicn embarrassed by the coachman’s 
person and reins intervening, had 
given to the guard a Courier oveuiiig 
paper, containing the gazette, for the 
next caiTiagc that might pass. Ac- 
con! iiigly he tossed it in so folded that 
the huge, capitals expressing some 
such legend as — glorious victory, 
might catch tho eye at once. To see 
I lie paper, however, at all, iiiterprotcd 
a.s it was by our ensigns of triumph, 
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explained everything; and, if the 
guard were right in thinking the lady 
to have received it with a gesture of 
horror, it could not be iloubtful that 
she had suftcred some deep personal 
alfliction in conmjxioii with this 
Sjiauish w^ar. 

Here now w as the case of one who, 
having formerly HuHercd, miglit, cn'<»- 
neoiisly })crhap.<5, be distressing licr- 
solf with anticipation.s of aiiotlior 
similar sufleriug. That same night, 
and hanlly three hours later, occurred 
the reverse case. A poor woman, wlio 
too ])rol)abIy would find hcr.scif, in a 
(lay or two, to have- snffeivd the 
heavest of afllictions by the battle, 
blindly allowiMl Juu-sclf to express an 
exultation so unmeasured in the new.'?, 
and its details, as gave to her the ap- 
pi'aranco whicli amongst Celtic High- 
landers is called fry, 'I'liis was at 
some 111 tliHown, I furgot what, where 
wi; hapjieiied to change horses near 
midnight. Some fair or w'akc had 
kei>t the people up out (4' their bed.-*-. 
AVe saw many lights moving ahoiif as 
we dn3w near; and perhaps the 
impressive scene on our route was 
our reception at this place. The Hash- 
ing of lorclio.s and tho beautiful ra- 
diance of blue lights (technically Ben- 
gal lights) upon the heads of our 
horses; the fine ctVectof such a showery 
and ghostly illumination falling ujion 
tiowors and glittering laurels, whilst 
all around the ma-sy ilarkne.ss seemed 
to invest ii.s with avails of inii>onetrablo 
blackness, together w ith the prodigious 
eiitliusiasm of the jxmph?, composed a 
picture at once scenical and atlecting. 
A.S we st.iid for liiree or four ininntes, 

1 alighted. And immediately from a 
dismantled stall hi the street, where 
perhaps she liad boon presiiling at 
some part of the evening, advanced 
eagerly a middle-aged woman. The 
.sight of my newspaper it w’as that 
had drawn her attention upon myself. 
The victory wdiich w’C wore carrying 
down to the provinces on this occa- 
sion w'as the imperfect one of Tala- 
vera. I told her the main oulliuc of 
tho battle. But her agitation, though 
not the agitation of fear, but of exul- 
tation rather, and enthusiasm, had 
been so conspicuous when listening, 
and when first a]>plying for informa- 
tion, that I could not but ask lier if 
she had not some relation in the 
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Peninsular army. Oli! yes: her only, 
sou was there. Tu what rcKinicnlV 
1 fowas a trooper in the 2;hl Drajroons. 
l^[y heart sank witlilu me as she made 
that answer, This snhlime retjiment, 
Avhich an Englislinian should never 
mention without raising his liat to 
tlieir memory, liad made tlio most 
memorable and eilt'elivc charge rc- 
conlcd in military auiials. They 
leaped their Iioives — orrr a trench, 
where they could Mo it, and with the 
result of deatli or mutilation when they 
could not. AVhat])roportion cleared the 
trench is now'liere stated. Those wlio 
did, closed up ami went domi u)iou 
tlie enemy with such divinity of I'or- 
vour— (1 use the word dirini'ty by de- 
sign : the inspiration of God must 
have prompted this inovomeut to 
those whom even then he was calling 
to his presence)— that two ri‘<ults fol- 
lowed. As regarded the cueray, this 
;2:)d Uragoousi not, I believe, origi. 
nally oiiO •strong, paralysed a J'rcnch 
column, tiObO strong, then ascemling 
the hill, ami fixed the gaze of the 
whole French army. As iTgiirdcd 
theuisolves. the 2.'!il were .■<uppo.¥cd at 
first to have been all but aniiiliilalcd; 
but eventually. I believe, not ,«o many 
as'ouc in four survived. Aud tlii'*, tlieo, 
was the regiment — a regiment alroadv 
•'or some horns known to mjsclf -md 
all Loudon as strelched, by a largo 
majority, upon one bloody arelil!i.nia — 
in which tlio jouiig trooin-r served 
who.s(; mother w.'i.s now- talking with 
my.self in a .spirit of such Jiopcfid cii* 
thnsiasm. l)id I tell her the, truth 
Had f the heart to break up her 
dream V Xo. I said to myself, To- 
moiTttw, or the next day, «he willlieur 
the worst. For lliis nigiit, wdicrefore 
should .she not sleep in peace After 


I to-raorrow, the chancoa are too many 
that peace will forsake her pillow. 
This hrief respite, let her owe. this to 
m// gift and wjy forbearanco. But, if 
I told lier not of the blootly price tliat 
liad been paid, there was no reason 
for supiircstsing the contrilmtions from 
her son’s regiment to the service and 
glory of tlio day. For tlio very few 
w'ords tliat I liad time for speaking, 
1 governed myself accordiiiglj'. I. 
.showed her not the funeral banners 
under wliich the noble reginfent wa.s 
sleeping. 1 lifted not tlie over.slia- 
dowing laurels from the bloody tmich 
in which horse and rider lay mangled 
togotlier. But 1 told her liow these 
dear children of England, priviite.'i 
aud office^, had leaped their liorscs 
over all obstaclo.s as gaily as huii(er,s 
to tlio morning’s chase. I told her 
how tlroy rode tlielr horses into tlie 
mist.s of death, fsiiying to myself, but 
not savhig to /»■/•.) and laid down 
tlicir young lives for thee, (.) inolh-.r 
England I as williiigly-s-pourcd out 
theiriioblcblooda'!cIiccrfnlly— a.scvcr, 
.after a long day’s si'ort, when infant.^, 
they liad rested their wearied tioad.'? 
upon tlicir mother.s’ knec.s,or had siiiil,' 
to .sleep in her arm.s. It is singular 
tint .slio .seemed to have no leans, 
'■vou after this knowleilge that llie 
g;’i(l Dragoons liad been coiipjilcnoiisly 
I'ligaged, for lie.r sou’.s .-.affty; liui .-o 
mueli was she ciirajitured by the 
knowledge that /lA regirae.nt, .and 
Ihcn'fore he. had rendered eminent 
'•eiaicc in tlie trying conflict— a ser- 
vice which had acln.illy made tliom 
the j'oremO'i topic of conversation in 
London— that hi the mere .Mmplicity 
of iier fervent nature, she throw lier 
arms round my neck, aud, poor wo- 
man, ki.sso I me. 
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Loiid IJRAYmiooKK ha.s cstablislioil 
«i rtLron^' claim to tlic gratitude of tlio 
literary worJd for his pros'Oiit clo^aiit^ 
improved, and auf^mciitcd edition of 
the Diary of Samurl JVjii/.'i, riie 
work may now, we pnisnine, lie. re- 
garded as com])leto, for there is liille 
chance, that any future eciitor will 
consider himself entitled to supply the 
lavuiKP or omissions nhie.li still eou- 
fe.‘<sc3dly exi.sl. Lord Jjrayl)ro(»ke iii- 
forins ns that, afhT c.ireliilly rej)er- 
usiii]LC the ivliole of tin* mann.^cripf, lie 
had an‘i\ed at the cojiclii.^ion, ** that 
a literal transcript of llio Diary wa.s 
ahsolntoly inadmis.sahle : and he more 
tlian hints that most of ilu3 excluded 
passn^ie'? have bijai withlndd from 
lU'inl oil aecuiinl of llieir strong in- 
delicacy. We cannot blame the noble 
editor for liaving thu.s excreisv.*<l his 
iudgmeid, though >\e eoiihl ni.''h tliat 
ho Iiml been a little more exjilieit a*:; 
to the general tenor and ni>i)licatIon 
of the ])rO'ieribed entries. The Diary 
of i^Ojiys is a ver} iTinarkable one, 
•ompreheiuling both ahi.sioryor^ketch 
of the times in whi<‘h he lived, and an 
:‘teeiirate record (if Ids own inivate 
triiMoactions and alVairs. lie clironuli s 
not only tin* faults of odiers, a< i/jose 
were rupoj’leil to him ov feil midcr hi'* 
personal observation, but he. notes hi.'* 
»wn frailties and baek'liding'’ nhli a 
'•aiidonr, a minuteness, ami evmi oc<'a- 
-i(»nally a <ati.s faction, whicli U at 
once .iinuslng and t!ncomiiion. 'I'ho 
one division of his subject is a ])olitical 
and social — the <»iher a psyciioh»gical 
curiosity. Wc are naturally desirous 
lo hoar all about Charles and Ids cour- 
tiers, and not averse lo ilie gem nd 
run of go.ssip n garding that train of 
beautiful woineu whose portrait', from 
the luxuriant pencil of Lely, still adorn 
the walls of I[amj)tou Court. Hut 
not less remarkable are tlie (piaint 
confessions of the autobiograplier, 
v\ licther lie be recording, in conscious 
pride, the items of the dinner and the 
plate with wliich he appeased the 


appetite and excited ilie envy of «ome 
less jirospcroiis gue.st, or junkoiing 
with Mrs Diercc ami efiuivocal Mis 
Knij)p the actress, whilst poor iMrs 
Tepys was ab.<enl. on a fortnighrs 
visit to tin; country. Far arc we from 
excn.Ning or even palliating the pro- 
pensities of i*e]»ys. M'e have enough 
before us lo show that he was a sad 
llirt, and a good deal of a domestic 
hypocrite : all this he admits, and 
even cxldbits at tline.s a certain 
amount of penitence and comiiuiictioii. 
Hut we. c«»nf(‘'.' that we should be glad 
to know from ^\hi(h section of llm 
Diaiy the objoclionable matter has 
liecn ex]«unged. Jf from Die public 
])art, nr ratlier that discoiniectod with 
the per.'Onality of I*cpys, we ac.ftuicscc 
without furth"!- comment in the taste 
and jiulginent of the editor. NVe ilo 
Hot waul to Imve any minute d»*tails, 
even though Jh‘p;v.s may ha\e writti’ii 
them tlown, nf the drunken and dis- 
graceful cvliibiiloiis of Sir Charles 
Sodley ami his comrade', or o^'cn of 
the ]>rival‘‘ actings of the Maids (by 
cj*urti*s> ) of Honour. We have enough, 
ami nioii' thim ciumgh, of this in tlie 
Mf/f if DnumiUjhK am! no cue 
\»oiild niMi ro see augmented tlnn 
»vj»crloi*v ’ antiipiated .scandal, 
TIi<t‘*ry, and iho jn-ndnets. of the 
.'•j^igc as it then existed, .'peak 
nneijuiv^Mally as to the general de- 
}m*ralis.»!jon of Mio.<e unhappy lime.', 
ind it cinui.u :<ene any manner of 
use lo muitipl} or magnify iiist^imcg. 
iiiil whiLt wo so far freely ct^. ^odo 
the right of omission to Lord Dray- 
bn>i»ke, v.o mu.'t own tliat no are not 
a III lie Jealoius le.'t, out of respect, to 
the individual memory <»f lv]»ys, he 
.should have cenei-aUat some personal 
confe.^sioiis, which may liavi' been 
really rerpiisife in order to form an 
accurate estimate of the man. We 
cannot read tliO Diaiy without .strong 
suspicion' tlu^t something of the kind 
ha.s tak(‘ii place. I^Iere liirtation (*ii 
tlie part of her Int^band could hardly 
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have ilviveu iMra Pepya to the dea- 
perate extremity of heating the tongs 
in the fire, and approaching the nup- 
tial couch tlicrcwith, obviously for no 
good purpose, to the infinite dismay 
of Saiiiuel. Pepys might perhaps be 
excused for a reciprocated oscillation 
of the eyelid, when JMra Kiiipp 
winked at him from the stage; but 
why, if his motives for frcHpienting 
her company wore strictly virtuous 
and artistical, ditl he go to kiss her 
in her tireiug-room ? why should 
she have pulled his hair, when she sat 
behind Jiim in the jut V or why should 
he have been sorely troubled “ that 
Knipp sent by Aloll (an orange- 
woman, whose basket ivas her charac- 
ter) to desire to speak to me after the 
])lay, and I promised to come ; but it 
was so late, and T forced to step to 
^[rs Williams’ lodgings with my Lord 
Uvouncker and licr, ’where T did not 
stay, however, for fear of her showing 
luc her closet, and thereby forcing me 
to give her something; "and it was 
so late, that, for fear of my 'wife's 
coming home before me, I >vas forced 
to go straight home, whieli troubled 
me”? If Pepys was really innocent 
in deed, and but culpable in thought 
and inclination, his escape 'was a 
mighty narrow' one, and Mrs Pcp 3 'S 
may well stand excused for the 
strength and frer|iieiicy of her sus- 
picions. The truth is, that Pepys, at 
least in the earlier jiart of iiis life, was 
a very odious specimen of the C)«»ckiiey, 
and would upon many occasions liayc 
been justly punished by a soifhd kick- 
ing, or an ample dose of the cudgel. 
It seems to us perfectly inexplicable 
liow the coxcomb— w'ho, by the way, 
■was a regular church-goer, and rather 
zealous religionist — could have pre- 
vailed upon himself to make such 
entries as the following in his journal : 
“ Auyufit 18, 1667. — 1 walked towards 
Whitehall, but, being wearied, turned 
into St Diinstan’s cliurcli, where I 
heard an able sermon of the minister 
of the place ; and stood by a pretty, 
modest maid, whom I did labour to 
take by the hand ; bnl^shc would not, 
but got farther and further from me; 
and Jit last 1 copld perceive her to 
take pins ont of her pocket to prick 
me if I'slionld touch her again, which 
seeing, I did forbear, and was glad I 
did spy her design. And then I fell 


to gaze upon another pretty niaid in 
a pew close to me, aiut she on me ; 
and I did go about to take l>er by the 
hand, whicli she suffered a little, and 
tlieii withdrew. So the sermon ended, 
and the church broke up, and my 
amours ended also.” AVhat a pity 
that the first maid in question had not 
been more nimble with her fingers! 
The j)oisoned bodkin which the goblin 
page shoved into the knee of Wat 
Tfnlinn, %vould have been well be- 
stowed, if buried to tlie very head, on 
this occasion, in the hip of Pepys; 
and charity does not forbid us from 
indulging ourselves in fancy with the 
startling hidcousness of his howl ! 
Xo wonder that IMrs Pejiys not onl,y 
made hot the tongs, but incohoreiitly 
insisted, at times, on the necessity of 
a separate maintenance. 

The great cliarin of tlie book is its 
utter freedom from disguise. Tiie 
zeal of auti(|uaries, and tlie patriotic 
exertions of tin' literary clubs, have, 
of late years, put the public iu posses- 
sion of various diaries, wJdch are most 
valuable, ns throwing light upon tlu^ 
political iueidcuits and social mamiers 
of the times in which the authors lived, 
'riius we have the journals of honest 
John Nicholl, writer to the signet in 
Edinburgh, who saw tlie great Mar- 
quis of Montrose go down from his 
prison to the scaffold ; of the shrewd 
and cautious Fount ainhall ; of ihe 
high-minded and aceomplishcd Eve- 
lyn, and many others — the manu- 
scripts of which had lain for years un- 
dislurbetl on the shelf or in the char- 
tcr-cliest. Kilt it cannot be said of 
any one of those diaries, that it was 
ke])t solely for the use and refercueo 
of tlie writer. Some of them may not 
have iiecu inteniled for juiblication ; 
and it is very likely that tluj thoughts 
of posthumous renown never crossed 
the mind of the chronicler, as he set 
down his daily jotting and observa- 
tion. Xevcrthelcss those were fiimily 
(locuments, siicii as a father, if he had 
no wider aim, niiglit have bequeathed 
for the information of bis children. 
IJiarlos of more modern date liave, 
wo .suspect, been kept principally with 
a view to publication ; or, at least, 
the writers oCthem seem never to 
have been altogether devoid of a kind 
of consciousness that ibeir lucubra- 
tions miglit one day sec- the light. 
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Owing to feeling, the veil of do- 
mestic privacy is seldom withdrawn, 
and seldotner still arc we trctatcd to 
a faitlifiil record of the deeds and 
thoughts of the diarist. But Pepys 
framed his journal withiiosneh inten- 
tion. He durst not, for dear life, 
have submitted a single page of it to 
the inspection of the wife of his bo- 
som — liad lie been as fruitful as Jacob, 
no son of his 'would have been intrust- 
ed with the key which couhl unlock 
tlic mysterious cipher in whicli the 
most priviitii passages of his life were 
written. Xo clerk was allowed to 
continue it in a clear, legible hand, 
when failing eyesight rendered the 
task irksome or iinjiosisihle to Iiim- 
S('lf. There is something of patlios in 
his hist entry, when the doors of the 
<hp!y eonfcssioiial were Just closing 
fur ever. And thus ends all tlial J 
doubt r shall ever be able to do with 
ni}’ own eyes in the kee]nng of 1113 ' 
journal, T being not able to do it an\' 
longer, having done now so long as to 
undo iny eyes almost every time that 
I take a pen in iny hand ; and, 
therefore, whatever comes of it, I 
must forbear ; and tlien*fore resolve, 
from this time forward, to liavc it 
kept by my poojih* in long liand, and 
must lie contented to set down no 
iimre than is fit for them ami all the 
world 10 know; or, if there be any- 
thing, 1 must, endeavour to keep a 
margin in niy book ojum, to add now 
and ihena note in short-hand, wiUin\v 
own li.ind.’’ Terhaps it is as well that 
the marginal eontinuation so hinted 
at was u ilhhehl ; Ibr, in the iiroeess 
of decani ing, the wine would Inn a 
lost its llavour, and must have suf- 
fered terribly in contrast with the 
raeinoss of the earlier cooper. 

The ])ositiou in life whieh l\‘pys 
occiijiicd renders his Diary doubU^ 
interesting. Had he been only a 
hanger-on of the court, we might have 
heard more minute and personal scan - 
dal, conve^'cd through the inediniu of 
iiab May, or ('hitlineh, or other un- 
scrupulous satellites of a veiy profli- 
gate monarch. Had lie been a mere 
private citizen or merchant, hi.s kiiow- 
lc<lge of or iiiterost, in public events 
Avould probably have boon so small, 
as to assist ns but little in unravelling 
the intricate liistoiy of the time. 
Ibit, standing as he did between two 
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classes of society, then separated by a 
far stronger line of demarcation 
than^ no»v, — a citizen of London 
by birth and connexion, by occupa- 
tion a government official, and 
through instinct an intense admirer of 
the great — he had access to more 
sources of information, and could iii- 
terju-ot general opinion better, than 
the professional courtier or tradesman. 
Shrewd, sharp, and not very scru- 
pulous, lie readih" seized all oppor- 
tunities of making his Avay in the 
world : and though privately a censor 
of the more open vices of the great, 
he never was so truly happy as when 
admitted by accident to (heir societ3\ 
Lord Bravhrookc, wo. think, is too 
IKU-tial in his estimate of l*ci)3's’ char- 
acter. If we are to judge of him bx' 
Ids own confessions, he Avas largel3’' 
imbiKMl A\ith that spirit of nioanness, 
arrogance, and vanity, Avhich dramatic 
Avriters have always seized on as 
ilbistratiA'C of the parvenu, but Avhich 
is never a])]>arcnt in tlie conversation, 
or discernible In the dealings, of a true 
and perfect gentleman. 

Sam does not ajipcar to haA’e 
troubled himself much about his pedi- 
gree until he became a person of 
considerable note and substance. In- 
deed, the cireumslancos of his imme- 
diate extraction were not such as to 
have foiinil much favour in the eyes of 
the professors of Herald's College. 
His father was a respectable tailor, 
aiid, in his own earlier vx'ars, Pepys 
had carried doublets to cu 3 tomer.s, if 
not actiiall 3 ' handled tJio goose. The 
ini]»rossi(His that he received in Iiis 
bo 3 'hood seem to have been indelible 
through life; pro.speiit 3 ' could not 
make, him insmisiblc to the tliwoiiv of 
cueiiinber. The sight of a new gar- 
ment invanabl 3 ’^ kindled in his mind 
llie aspirations of his primitive calling, 
and very proud, indeed, was he when 
brother Tom brought him his “jack- 
anapes coat with silver buttons." In 
his wa\’ ho Avas «iuito a Sir Piercic 
iShafloii, and never formed a complete 
opinion of ary man Avithout due con- 
sideration of Ills clothes. At the out- 
set of his diary li e lind him married, 
and in rather "iiiditVercnt circumstan- 
ces. He Avas then 9. clerk in some 
public oflicc connected Avitli the Ex- 
chequer, at a small salaiy. But he 
Avas diligent in his vocation, and pru- 
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dcnt in his habits ; so that ho and his 
wife, and servant Jane, fared not 
mncli worse, or perhaps rather 
better, than Andrew Marvell, for we 
find thorn living in a garret, and din- 
ing on New Year’s day on the re- 
mains of a turkey, in the dressing 
whereof Mrs Tepys unfortunately 
bm*ncd her liand. A few days after- 
wards, they mended their ch(*er at the 
houseof“cosenTIjomasl*epys’' the tur- 
ner, where the dinner was very good ; 
only the veni'^on pasty was palpable 
mutton, which was not handsome.*’ 
But the advent of better baiuiuets 
was near. In the preceding auluniu, 
the old protector, Oliver C'roniwell, 
had been carried to the grave, and the 
reins of govcrnnieut, sorely fra^'cd 
and woni, were given to the weak 
hands of Richard. In truth, there 
was hardly any gov(‘rninei)t at all. 
The military chiefs did not own the 
second Cromwell as their master ; 
Lambert was atteni|itiiig to gci u]! a 
party in his own favour ; ami Monk, 
in command of the nortlnn’ii army, 
was suspected of a similar design, 
lihe bulk of the nation, in terror of 
anarchy, and heartih sick of the con- 
sequences of revolutiiMi, which, as 
usual, had terminated in arbitrary 
rule, longed tbr the, restoration of 
tbeir legitimate sovereign, as the only 
means of nrre.sting further l alaniity: 
and several of the inllnemial oiliccils, 
not compromised by reeicide, were 
secretlyof the saraef)|)inion. Amongst 
tiiese latter was Sir Edward .Moiitagn, 
admiral of the fleet, afterwards created 
Earl of Sandsvich, whose moilier \\a.s 
aTepys, and with whom, accordingly, 
>Samuel was iwond to reckon kill. 
Sir Edward had been already very 
kind to his young relative, and now 
laul the foundation of hi.^ fortunes hy 
em[»loying him as his secretary, daiving 
the expedition wliicli ended u it h the 
return of Charles 11. to his hereditary 
dominions. Lepys, in his boyLsJi days, 
had beeti somewhat taintofl witli the 
lloundhead doctrines, but he was now 
as roaring a royalist as ever daacc<l 
round a bonfire; an<1 the slight ac- 
cession of profit whiclJ accrued to him 
for his share m the Restoration, gave 
him an unbounded appetite for future 
accumulations. He made himself 
nsefnl to Montagu, who presently 
received his earldom, and through his 


interest Pepys was installed in office 
as clerk of the Acts of the Navy. 

Other snug jobs followed, and 
Pepys began to thrive apace. It is 
possible that, if judged by the stan- 
dard of morality recognised in his 
time, our friend may have been 
deemed, on the whole, a tolerably 
conscientious officer; but, according 
to our more strict ideas, he hardly 
could have piqued himself, like a 
modern statesman, on the superior 
inirity of his palms. If not gnjssly 
avariciona, he was decidedly fond of 
money ; he cast up his accounts with 
great punctuality, and seems to have 
thought that each additional hundred 
pounds came into his possession 
through a special interposition of Pru- 
\ uleiice. Now, although we know well 
that there U a blessing upon honest 
industry, it would apjiear that a good 
deal 4if P(‘pys’ in^mey tlowed in 
througli crooked cli.mnels. Bribes 
and ackiiMwledgttieiits Ik*, received 
without much compimclioii or hesita- 
tion, onl\ taking care that little evi- 
dence slK»uld Is* left of the Iransai'- 
tion. 'riie following extract shows 
that Ills coiix iencu' was by no means 
of si ill' or inlle\il»le inatm'ial : I 

met C’aptain (irovc, who did gi\e me 
a ieiOT ilin’ricil to m\ ''•elf from him- 
self. I discerned money t(» he in it, 
knowing as I found it to be,, the pro- 
(•»*cds ^f the plare 1 ljav»' got liim to 
be — the taking ^ .-Is for an- 

gler. But 1 di not open it till 1 eann* 
home — not looving into it until all 
the money wa*' (;ul, that 1 might s iy 
saw no money in the. paper, if e\er 
1 .^liould he (jueslioiied about it. 
There was a piece iu gold, and i'l 
in silver.’’ IVpys made altogether a 
gooil thing out of the 'i'aiigKT setth'- 
nuv t, fiM* ^Niiieli he wa.s afterwards 
Secretary, as, he.'ti4les such small pick- 
ings a.s tiu? ahoNc, we n‘ad of inagni- 
Jiceiit .Nilvertlagons — ‘The uoblesi. lliat. 
ever I saw all the, days of my life" — 
presented to him, in grateful ncknow- 
l(Mlginent of services to c<»me, by tiaii- 
deii, victualler of the navy. Samuel 
had twing(*s of conscience, but the . 
sight of the plate was too much for 
him : “ Wliethor I shall keep them or 
no,’* saith he, striving to cast <hi.st in 
liis own eyes, “ [ cannot tell ; for it is 
to oblige me to him iu tlie biwimiss of 
the Tangier victualling, wherein J 
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doubt I shall not ; but plad I am to 
sec that T shall be sure to ^et somo- 
thinff on one side or other, have it 
which will ; so with a merry heart I 
looked upon them, and locked them 
up,” The flagons, however, did the 
business. Gauden was preferred ; 
and, from an entry in the Diary, made 
about a year afterwards, we must 
conclude that his profits were enor- 
inoiis : “ All the afternoon to my 
accounts ; and then find myself, to my 
great joy, a great deal worth — above 
ilOOO — for which the Lord be 
praised! and i.s principall35'occa.^ioned 
by 013^ getting JCoOO of C<^»eke for mv 
profit in his bargains of ju'ize goods, 
and from Mv Gaiideri’s making me a 
present of rt.“)b 0 mon^, whtm I paid 
him i8ii0 fur Tangier. Thus ends 
Ihi" year, to my' great Joy, in this 
manner. I have raised iny estate 
from ^:i:)0(), in this year, i 
A ivretty accretion: but made, avo fi^ar, 
at the expense of tlie natum, by means 
which hardly would Inive stood the 
scnitbiy of a court of Jn.stice. It may 
be <|nitc true that every inaii in office, 
from the liighe.st to tin* lowest, from 
the chancellor to the doorkeeper, iva-^i 
then doing the like ; still we cannot 
give Tepy.s the benefit of apeiiect in- 
(Uunnit}’ on I he scor(‘ of Uie. general 
practice. Even w hen In* telN us else- 
where, with evident sati'^faciioii — 
‘‘ This night J received, by^ Will, i'lno, 
iho first-lruiis of my’ cndeavf»nr.s m 
tin ate conrract tor victnallin*. of 
I’angier, for whicli <iod be yiraiMnl ! 
for I can, with a safi* consc-ionce, 
say tliat J liiive llnavin saved the 
king .U.jOOO per annnm, and 3’ct got 
myself a ln)])e of £;’i0o per annum, 
without tlie ioa.st wrong to tlie king” 
- it is impossible to reconcile his coii- 
<lnct with tlic strict rules (»f morality, 
or of duty’ : nor, perhaps, need we di* 
so, seeing that l\‘pys makes no 
tence of being altogether immaculate, 
lie began by^ taking small fee.s in a 
surreptitious W'ay, and ended by 
pocketing the. largest without a single 
twinge. It is the progress from rc- 
ntiincration to guerdon, as pliilosoplii- 
cally explained by Costard — “ Gne.r- 
loir O sw'oot guerdon 1 better than 
remuneration ; elcvenpenca? farthing 
better. I^Iost sweet guerdon ! — T will 
do it, sir, in print ; — ^guerdon— remu- 
neration!” 


The common provovl) tolls us that 
money easily got is lightly cx])eiKicd. 
Jn one sense Pepys formed no excep- 
tion to the common rule,; for, notwith- 
standing divers good n*solntions, he 
led rather a di.ssipated life for a year 
or two after the Restoration, and was 
in theconstiint habit of drinking more 
wn'no than altogether agreed with his 
coiLstitution. This fault he strove To 
amend by registering sundry vows, 
which, liowev(;r, w'cre often broken ; 
and he w a-s linallv weaned from the 
bottle by the jjangs of disordered di- 
gc.stion. lli.s exp(*n.ses kept pace with 
hi.s income. The “ jackanapc.s coat, 
with silver buttons,” w;i.s sncceedetl 
by a “ fine one of ilow'cred tabby vest, 
and coloured camelott timif|iic, made 
stiff with gold lace at the band.s,” in 
w hieli I’epys probably ex])ccted to do 
great c\ecnti(*ii in the Park, or, at 
any rate, to astonish Mrs Knipp ; but 
it prove(i to be so extravagantly fine, 
that, his friends thought it neces.sary 
to inrerfiMV. Povy told me of my 
gol<Ula4‘t‘d sleeve in the Park yester- 
day, which vexed mo ai.'^o, so as to 
rj'.'nob c never to appear in court w ith 
them, ]>nt prcstmtly to have them 
taken off, as it Is lit 1 .should, and so 
called at iny tailor s for that purpose.” 
Povy’s hint might have its origin in 
envy’; but, 011 the whole, it W'as wise 
ami jndii’ion.^s. Also Mrs Pepys w'as 
indulgiMl w ith a fair allowance, of lace, 
laficta, ami such trinket^ as females 
arfeci ; ami both of them sat for their 
])t»rrrait3 to Hales, having previously 
l»eeu n-rnsed l>y Leh’. Enruitnre and 
phue of the most cxpcn.sive de.scrip- 
fioii wen* ordered ; ami final W, to his 
intense delight, Saimii*.! achieved the 
great objiH-t of hi.s (ovn ambition, and 
set u]> a carriage of his own. The 
account of his i\r>t pul)lic appearance 
in this vehicle is t»)0 characteristic to 
be, lo.st “ At noon homo to din- 
ner, and there found iny wife ex- 
traordinary line, with her fiow'crod 
gown that she made (w'o years 
ago, now laced exceeding pretty', 
and imloeO wa.s fine ail over ; and 
mighty earnest to go, though the day 
w as very low’cviiiff; and she would liavo 
me put "on my fine suit, w hich I did. 
And so anon wo weuf alone through 
the town wdth our new liveries of 
serge, and the horses’ manes and tails 
tied with red ribbons, and the stau- 
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dardrf gilt Mitli varnish, and all clean, 
and green reins, that people did 
miglitily look upon us ; and, the tnitli 
is, 1 did not sec any coach more pretty, 
though more ga}', than ours all the 
day. But wc sot out, out of humour 
— r, because Betty, whom I expected, 
was not come to go with us ; and iny 
wife, that T would sit on the same seat 
with her, which she likes not, being so 
fine ; and she tlicn expected to meet 
Shores, which wo did in the Poll IMcll, 
and, against my will, 1 was forced to 
take him into the coach, but was sullen 
all day almost, and little complaisant : 
the day being nnpleasing, though the 
Park full of coaches, but dusty, and 
windy, and cold, and now and "then a 
little dribbling of rain ; and, what made 
it worse, there were so maiw hackney 
coaches as spoiled the sight of tlie 
gentlemen’s; and so we had lb tie 
pleasure.” The talc of Seged, l*bn- 
peror of Ethioj)ia, docs not convey a 
clearer moral. N^o peacock w<as prota!- 
or than Samuel Pepys, as he .sT(‘pp"d 
tliat (lay, in all tluj luxury of gor- 
geous apparel, into his coacdi, and 
(.Irovo throngli the streets of London, 
under the distinct impression that, for 
the moment, he was the most remark- 
ed and remarkable man in the whole 
of h\< Ma'p^sty's dominions. Vei 
there were dro])s of l)itternes« in lin- 
eup. Betty 'riinier was nf»t (here to 
enjoy the triumph, ami Sheres, wim 
must needs join the pariy, was sup- 
ponied by SarniKd to -'tand ratlier high 
in the good graces of .Mrs Pepy^i, in- 
somm-li that ho niourm*d not ii whit 
wlien he heard that the gallant eap- 
f.iin was about to sot olf to 'I’angicr. 
Add to this, tlie iingenial weatlier, 
and Ihc insolent di'spby of haeknoy 
coaches, obsenringsomowliatthc lustre 
of his new turn-out, and detracting 
from the glory of red riliboiis, gilt 
standards, ami green reins, and wc 
need hartlly wonder if, even in the 
hour of triumph, Pepys felt that he. 
was mortal. It is to be lioped that, 
when he returned home, he A'^euted hi.s 
ill-humour neither upon his wife, nor 
his monkey, both of Avliom, on other 
occasions, were madib to siifrcr u hen 
anything had gone wrong. 

Three great National events, Avliich 
have not yet lost tlicir interest, ans 
recorded in thisr Diary. These arc the 
plague, the groat fire of Loudon, and 


the successful enterprise of Do Buyter 
and the Dutch fleet at Chatham. The 
account of the plague will be read 
with much interest, especially at the 
present time, Avlicn another terrible 
epidemic has been raging through the 
streets and lanes of tin* metropolis. 
The progress of the plague through 
Europe seems, in many ri'spects, to 
have reseml-led that of tin* cholera. 
It did not bnr.-it out suildenly in one 
locality, but aj^pcars to have ]>orvadcd 
the Continent Avith a gradual ami 
irresistible maivli, sonietiimvs linger- 
ing in its advaiK'e, and ever and anon 
breaking out with rcdoubl(*d viru- 
lence. Several years before it reaehe<l 
England, tin* jiestiUmce raged in 
Nn]dos, and is said to have, carried oiV 
in six months nearly 100, Ooo victims. 
Its introduction was traced to a traus- 
]M)rt with stddiers on l^oard. 

Coming from Sardinia. It reacluMl 
Ani.st(‘r(lam and Hamburg more than 
a year l»efore it broke out in Loudon, 
and its malignity may be judgedof by 
th(‘ Ibllowing entry in Pep} .s’ Diary: 
“ We were t(dd to-day of a sloop, o( 
tliroe or four liinidrcirtons, vhiu’c all 
the men wore dead oftlu' jdague, ami 
tlie >)oop cast ashore al (lottenbiirg.’* 
In England there ha<l been groat a))- 
])relieii<ii>n of its coining, long before 
the visitation ; ami tw*> exocediiiLdy 
nnhenitliy sea':4m s oc<-uiTing in siic- 
(•(‘-“■iion, ha«l probably enfeebird tin*, 
constitution', of many, ami remlenMl 
them more lial>le to the contagion. 
Pejys’ note of I.Sth Jaimarv is 

asfnllov.s; “ Thi.s morning jMrlier- 
ktui.shaw eaine again, and after lit^ 
lia<l t*\aniined im\ ami tauglit me 
something in mvAvoik, he ami 1 neiit 
to breakfast in my chamber upon a 
collar brawn ; and aficr we had 
eaten, askiMl me Avlictlier we. had not 
cominilted a fault in eating to-day; 
telling rne that it is a fast-day, ordered 
by the piirliaineul, to pray for mon* 
seasonabhi Aveather ; it having hither- 
to been summer Avoatbe.v : that it is, 
both as to Avarmth and every other 
thing, just as if it Averc the middle of 
May or June, Avhich do threalrn a 
idaguc, (as all men think,) to fol- 
low, for so it AA'as almost the last Avin- 
tcr; and the Avholo year after hath 
been a A^ory sickly time to this day.” 
The plague appeared in Loudon iu 
December 1(564, and reached its dead- 
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licst point ill August anil September 
of the ensuing year. The number of 
tliosc who died from it has been dif- 
fcrcntlj’^ estimated from sixty-eight to 
one huudred thousand. London is 
now, according to the best authorities, 
about four times as populous as it was 
then, so that we may easily judge of 
the consternation into uliich its in- 
habitants must liavii been thrown 
when the pestilence was at its worst. 
During the month of September 1840, 
the greatest number of deatlis oeeur- 
ring from cholera in the nH‘lr(»])olis, in 
one day, was about fmir hundred and 
fifty — a proportion very small wlien 
compared with the ravages of the 
plague at its most dcstriicti\e season, 
and yet large enough justif\" great 
appreiiimsion, and to demand hiimilia- 
lioii :md pra 3 a.‘r fur iialiunal ajiatli}' 
and transgression. Yet, groat as the 
alarm was, whim death was uaviiig 
his wings over tlie allriglited city, it 
does not seem to have been so exces- 
sive as we iiiigid well imagine, 'flie 
truth is, that, iiolwithstandiiig iiUra- 
miiral iuterinent, bad sewerage, and 
infected air, the sanatory condition of 
London, .^ince it was rebuilt after the 
great fire, has imiiroved in a most ro- 
inarkable. degree. Trior to that event, 
the metropolis had at various times 
sullbriid most severely from epidemics. 
Ill 1 20-1, when the poimhuioii mu.Nt hav e 
been voiy small, it is recorded that 
two hundred persons were buried 
daily in the Charterhousc-yariL The. 
mortality in lod? lias been described 
as tcrritic. In 1 107, thirty' thou- 
sand persons perished of a 'dreadful 
])estileiice. There was another in 
1478, which not only visited I-oiidou 
with luueh severity, but is said to 
have destroyed, throughout Eiiglauil, 
more people than fell in the wars 
which had raged with little intermis- 
sion for the fifteen preceding years. 
In 1185, that mysterious eompUiint 
called the. sweating sickness was very 
fatal ill Loudon. Fifteen years later, 
ill 1500, the plague there was so 
dreadful that Henry ATI. and his 
court were forced to remove to (.hilais. 
The sweating sickness, described as 
moital in three hours, again scourged 
England in 1517, and its ravages 
w^crc so great, that, according to 
Stowe, half of the inhabitants of most 
of the larger towns died, aud Oxford 


was almost depopulated. lu lOOd-I, 
upwards of thirty thousand persons 
died of the. plague in Loudon alouc ; 
and in 1G25 there was another great 
mortality Sinee the great plague of 
Loudon in 1GG4-5, down to our time, 
no very fatal epidemic — at least none 
at all comparable to those earlier 
liestilcnccs—scems to have occurred 
in the metropolis, and it is thcrefurc 
natural that any extraordinary visita- 
tion shouhl, fnmi its iiicrea.-sed rarity, 
occasion a much higher degree of 
alarm. Of all the accounts extant of 
the plagiK*, that of Tepys appears to 
be the most truthful and the least 
exaggerated. He remained in J.. 011 - 
doii at his post until the month of 
August, when he removed to (Ireeii- 
Axieli ; and although a timorous man, 
and exceedingly shy of ext»osiug liim- 
self to imnecessarv risks, he setaus 011 
this occasion to have behaved with 
coiisid(‘rable fortitmle. One anec- 
dote w'c cannot omit, for it tells in a 
lew words a ilee]i and tearful tragedy, 
aud Is moreover honourable to Pepys. 
[( (iccniTcd wdieii the j>Iague was at 
its height. ^[y Lord Brouiicker, 
Sir J. .Alimics, and 1, up to the 
vestry, at the desire of the justices of 
the ])eace, in order to tlic doing some- 
thing for the keeping of the plague 
from growing ; but. Lord I to con- 
sider the madness of people of the 
town, who will, beciiuse they are for- 
bid, come in crowds along with the 
dead corpses to sec them buried ; but 
we. agreed on some orders for the pre- 
vention thereof. Among other stories, 
one was very jaisteioiiate, methought, 
of a coniplaint brougdit against a man 
in the. tow n, fur taking a child from 
Loudon from an infected house. Al- 
derman Hooker told us it was the 
child of a very able citizen in Gracious 
Street, a saddler, who had buried all 
the rest of his children of the plague ; 
aud himself and wife, now being 
.«hiit np in desj»air of escaping, did 
desire uiil\' to save the life of tliis 
little child, and so prevailed to liave 
it removed, stark - naked, into the 
arms of a iViciid, wiio brought it, hav- 
ing put it into Avsli clothes, to Green- 
wich ; when, upon hearing tlie stoiy, 
we did agr(*e it shcaild bo permitted 
to be received, aud kept in the town.” 
It is now*^ generally admitted that 
the Account of the riague, written by 
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Detbo, cannot be accepted as a 
genuine narrative, but must be cUisscmI 
with llie other lictioiis of that re- 
markable man, wdio.se singular power 
of giving a strong iinju’ession of 
reality to every one of his compo- 
sitions must always clmllenge the 
admiration of the reader. Jle has 
not, perhaps, aggravated the horrors 
of the pestilence, for that w'(*re impos- 
sible; but he has concentrated them 
in one heap, so as to ])rodMcc a more 
awful j)ictnre than i)robably met the 
ej'c of ail}" single citizen of T^ondon 
even at that disastrous period. lVp3's, 
in Jiis account of dillerent visits which 
h.c was forced to make to the City 
when the epidemic was at its liciglit, 
has jiCrtra^Td the out ward desolation, 
and the inward anxiety and a]>prc- 
liLMisioii, which lavvaifed, in more 
Sober, yet veiy .striking colours: 

Aiiyusi lG<i5. — i'o IVlr C'olvillc the 
goldsmith's, having not bi?en lor some 
tlays in the streets ; bin ik»w how few 
people T sec, and those looking like 
people that had taken have of the 
world. To the Kxchaiige, and there 
W'as not lift.v people njion it, and but 
few more like l<i be, as tliey told me. 
I think to take adieu to-day of th(‘ 
London streets. ..." — 

Abroad, and met with ITaclley, our 
clerk, who, upon my asking how* the 
j)lague goe.s, told me it increases 
much, and much in onr parish ; for, 
says he, there died nine, iliis W(*ek, 
though I have returned but .<ix : 
w hich is a very ill i)ractice, and makes 
me think it i.s so in other ])lace.s, and 
therefore the plague much greater 
than people take it tiP be. I went 
forth, and walked low ardsMoorelields, 
to sec - "God forgive my pnssnmption ! 
— whether I could sei; any dt'ad corp.se 
going to the grave, but, as (iod would 
have it, did not. liut, Lord! liow' 
every iHjdy’s looks Jind discourse in the 
street is of death, and nothing else ! 
and few people going in> and dow^ii, 
that the town is like a ]>lace deserted 
and forsaken. . . . Mi Srpt , — 

To London, to pack up more things ; 
and there I saw fires burning in the 
street, (as it is through the whole 
cityj by the lord niayor'.s order. 
Jlencc by w^ater t« the Dukeof Albe- 
inarle'.s ; all the w^ay tinj.s on each side 
of Oie Thames, and strange to sec, in 
broad daylight, two or three burials 


upon the Bank.^ide, one at the very 
li(*els of another : d»)iil)tle.ss, all of I lie 
plague, and yet at least forty or iifty 
jK'ople going along wdth eviay one of 
them. — Lord I wiiat 

a .sad lime it is to sec no boat.? upon 
the river ; and grass grow's ail up and 
down AViiitehall Gmirt, and nobody 
blit poor wretches in the streets!'* 
I>\' tins time the ])higue had become 
so general, that all attem])t to .‘-hut 
11 ]) the infected houses was aban- 
doned : Si) that, say.s T(*py.s, “ to be 
sure, we do converse and meet willi 
l>i‘ople that have the plague upon 
thi‘in. A little later, when the p<*s- 
tileiici w'a.s abaiing, wni liiid this 
entry 1. walked to (he town ; but, 
Lonl! how' empty the street.s are, 
and melani‘liolv ! so many j>oor, sick 
people in ihestreet.s, full of .‘sores, and 
so many sad stiirii's overheard as I 
walk, everyboiiy talking of this dead, 
and that man sick, ami so many in 
this place, ami so many in that; and 
they tell me that, in \\'e.stniiii>ler, 
there is never a ph 3 >icinn, and but 
one a])otliecary, lelt — all bi‘ing dead ; 
but that (lji*re art* great iiO]je.s of a 
great decrease this week: Goil send 
ill’' Still, without the circle of the 
l)lague, (for ii (h»e«« not .seem to have 
])ene( rated layoml the immediate 
environs of Lomloii,) men ate, drank, 
and made meny, as though no vial 
of divine wraih had be(*n poured out 
ainong‘-t them. .Kven J’epys, after 
returning iVt>in the melancht)h' spec- 
tacle.s of this day, seems to have 
drowned his care in more tlian nsiial 
jollity : and his rcc.onl.s go far to con- 
linn the tnidilulness of Boccaccio, in 
the account which he lias given of the 
levity of the rioreiiihies during the. 
l)revjileucc of a like contagion. 

Tic lire of Loudon, which occurred 
about the middle of tlie succeeding 
year, not only di.spclled the more 
poignant memories of thi* plague, 
but is thought to have done good 
.service in eradicating its remains, 
which .still lingered in some parts of 
the city, and may pcrha|)s have been 
the means of preventing a seebAid 
outbreak of this pc-stilencc. On the 
.second night the cimtlagraliop was 
aw'ful: Tepy.s watched it from the 
river, — So" near the* fire as W'C conhb 
for the smoke; and all over tho 
'J'hames, w ith one’s face in the wiudf 
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you wore almost burned witli a sliowcr 
of firedrops. 1'liis is vory true; so as 
houses were burned by these dn>ps 
and flakes of fire — llireo or fd\ir, nay, 
live or six houses, one from another. 
When we could midurc no more upon 
the water, we to a little alehouse on 
the Ikanksido, over ajyain.bt tlie Three 
Cranes, and there staycid till it was 
dark almost, and saw the lire grow, 
ajid, as it grew darker, npj)(‘ared more 
ajid more ; and in corners, and upoji 
steeples, and between cliurches and 
houses, as far as we could see up the 
hill of the <Uty, in a. most hoirhl, 
malicious, bloody flame, not like the 
•fine flame oJ an ordinary fire. Jkir- 
bary and her husband away beft^ us. 
AVc stayed till, it being darkish, wo 
saw the fire as only one entire arch of 
fire, from this to the other side of the 
bridge, and in a bow up the hill for 
ail arch of above a. mile long : it 
made m* weep to see it. The churches, 
housi's, and all on fire and flaming at 
once; and a horrid noise the 11 miles 
made, «ind the cracking of houses at 
tlieir mill.” For five <hi 5 ’s the coiitla- 
gralion raged, nor was its force s[»ent 
unfil the greater part of Liuuhui i\as 
laid ill ashes. 'Die terror of the cala- 
mity was heightened by rumours in- 
dustriously propagated, though their 
origin ne\er could be traced. The lire 
M-as said to be the, result of a deep- 
laid ropish i»lot; and Unit report, 
though in all |)robabiIity utterly with- 
out foniidafioii, was at a future day 
the cause of shameful pers<*cutioii and 
bloodslieil. A great alarm was rais(*d 
that, the Dutch, with whom England 
was then at war, and who.se fleet was 
actually in the (.’hannel, had landed ; 
so that a kind of sullen despair and 
apathy seized upon the minds of 
many. It was long before London 
could recover from the blow ; but at 
lengtli a new city, far more sidistan- 
tiiil and splendid than the first, arose 
from the scattered ruins. 

England was at that lime contest- 
ing tue siipromae.y of the seas with 
the States of opulent and cntcr])risiiig 
Holland. Amsterdam was then con- 
sidered the most wealthy capital of 
Europe. The Dutch navy was power- 
ful, well (Mpiipped, and well manned, 
and the admirals, l)e liny tor and Do 
Witt, were esteemed second to none 
living for seamanship and ability. 


The struggle was not a nciv one. In 
1652, after a des]»oratc engagement 
witli Blake, Van 'i'lomp, the renowned 
coininaiuler of llullaiid, had sailed in 
triumph through the (.’hannel, with a 
broom at liis inasthead, to denote that 
lie had swejit the English from the 
seas, 'riiat premature boast was 
afterwards terribly avenged. Tliree 
limes, in three successive months, did 
these foes, worthy of each other, en- 
counter on the open seas, and yet 
victory declared for neither. Four 
Ollier battles were fought, which Eng- 
land has addl'd to her ])rond list id' 
naval triumphs : but mo.st assuredly 
the dcci.dvc palm w.-is not won iintiJ, 
on the ."1st July 16.)3, gallant Van 
Trump fell in the heat of action. A 
braver man never trod the (piarter- 
deck, and Holland may well be proud 
of .such a hero. For a lime the States 
succumbed to the. stem genius of 
(h*omwell ; nor did the struggle com- 
ineiice aui'W until .after the llestora- 
liuii of Charles. The first eugagoment 
u as glorious for England. The Duke 
of York, aftorwiirds Janies 11., com- 
mainloil in jierson: he encountered the 
Dutch lleet otf Harwich, and defeated 
it after a stubborn engagement. 
Eighteen of their finest vessels were 
taken, and the ship of the admiral 
(0])d{uu) blown into the air. !Mv 
!^laealday, in his late publislied Ilis* 
fury of JCnylandj has not deigned even 
to notice tills engagement — a remark- 
able omission, the reason of which it 
is foreign to our ])urpose to inquire. 
'J'liis inncii we may be allowed to say, 
that no historian who intends to form 
an accurate e.stim.nto of the character 
of James IT., or to conipile a complete 
register of his deeds, can justly ac- 
complish his task without giving that 
unfortunate monarch due credit for 
Ins conduct and intre])idity, in one 
of the most important and successful 
naval actions which stalids recorded in 
our annals. The same year (1665) is 
meinovable for another victory, when 
the Earl of Sandwich captured foiir- 
tecu of the enemy’s ships. Frince 
liiipcrt and the Duke of Albemarle 
were less successful in the engage- 
ment which cfunmcuccd on 1st June 
1666. The fight lasted four, days, 
with no decisive result, but consider- 
able loss on cither side. The next 
battle, fought at the mouth of the 
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Thames, ended in favour of England ; 
the Dutch lost four-and- twenty mcn- 
of-^\ ar, and four of their admirals, 
and four thousand ofiicers and sea- 
men, fell. AVhcu we take into consi- 
deration the state of the navy during 
the earlier part of the reign of Charles, 
it is absolutely astonishing that Eng- 
land was .able not only to cope with 
the Dutch on equal terms, but ulti- 
mately to subdue them. AV'e loam 
from Pepys tlie ])articidars of a fact 
long generally known, that in no de- 
partment of the state, were there 
greater corru])tions, abuses, and frauds 
practised than in that of the Ad- 
miralty. The pa}” both of oflicer.s and 
men was constantly in arroar. inso- 
much that some of them wore re- 
duced to absolute starvation whilst 
considerable sums were due to thenn. 
Stores were embcz/.led and plundered 
almost without iu(|uiry. The lleets 
were often wretchedly coinmandi*d, 
for there was not then, as there is 
now, any restriction between the ser- 
vices ; and new-made captains from 
the circle of the court, who never in 
their lives had been at .«ca, were fre- 
quently put over tlie heads of vete- 
rans who fx’om boyhood had dwelt 
upon the ocean. There was scarcely 
any discipline in the navy ; iinpress- 
ment was harshly and illegally prac- 
tised, and alter each engagement the 
sailors deserted by liundreds. So bad 
did matters at lengtli become, that, 
towards the close of the year IfhiG, 
the deet w'as in actual mutiny, and 
the naval arm of England ])aralysed. 
The subsequent reform of the navy is 
mainly attributable to (he ilrrmicss 
and determination of the Duke of 
York, who, being a far better man of 
business than his indolent and seiiish 
brother, applied liim.self resolutely to 
the task. The mo.st important sug- 
gestions and niles for remedying 
grievances, and securing future efli- 
cieiicy, w'erc made and drawn out by 
Pepys, who showed himself, in this 
respect, a most able officer of the 
crown, and who, in consequence, ac- 
qrtlred an ascendency in navy affairs, 
which he never lost until the llevolii- 
tion d jprived him of h mjister who 
thoroughly umlerstood his value. Hut, 
licfore any steps ifrcrc taken towards 
this most necessary reform, her daring 
adversaries aimed at the capital of 


England a blow which narrowly failed 
of success. 

The seamen, as we have said, being 
ill a sfhte of mutiny arising from 
sheer wanton iiiismanageinent, it be- 
came apparent that no lactivo naval 
opeu-ations could be undertaken in the 
course of the following year. All this 
was well known to the Dutch, who 
determined to avail themselves of th(». 
opportunity. During the sjiring of 
1007, the whole British coast, as far 
nortli as the lirtli of Forth, was mo- 
lested by the Dutch cruisers, iiiso- 
uiuch tliiit groat inconvenience was 
felt in J.ondoii from the total stop- 
page of tlie coal trade. In the month 
of J^ijne, De Iluyler, being by that 
time fully prepared and equipped, 
sailed boldly into the Thames, wilh- 
ont cneounteriiig a vestige of opposi- 
tion. It is not too inneh to say, that 
the idague and lire combined, had not 
struck the citizen.^ of London witli so 
much alarm as diil this liostilc de- 
nnuistnith)!!. All the. former naval 
triumphs of England seemed (o have 
gone for nothing, for here was inva- 
sion brouglit to tin? very doors of the 
capital. The. supremacy of the seas 
nas not nowin dispute: it was the 
occupancy of the great British river, 
the highway of the national com- 
merce. Si range were the thoughts 
that haunted the minds of men Aviiil>t 
that mighty armament was hov»‘ring 
on our shores : it scanned a new 
Armada, with no gallant Drake to 
oppo.se it. “ We had goo<I company 
at onr table/’ wrote I'epys, upon the 
;>d of June; “ among others, my good 
Mr Evelyn, with whom, after dinner, 
J step))ed aside, and talked upon the 
])rcsent posture of our affiiirs, whicli 
is, that the Dutch are known to be 
ab»'oa(l with eighty sail of ships of 
war, and twenty lireships ; and tlio 
French come into the Channel, with 
twTiity sail of ineii-of-wnir, and live 
fireships, while we have not a ship 
at sea to do them any hurt with ; but 
arc calling in all w'e can, whi^Ti onr 
ambas.sadors arc treating at Breda ; 
and the Dutch look upon tlican ns 
come to bog peace, ami use them itc- 
cordingly : and all lliis tlirough the 
negligence of our prince, who had 
powT.r, if he would, to master all these 
with tli<$ money and men that lie hath 
had the coinmand of, and may now 
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have if he would mind his business. 
]>ut, fi»r aught we sec, the kingdom is 
likely to be lost, as well as the repu- 
tation of it, .for ever; notwithstand- 
ing so much reputation got and pre- 
served by a rebel that Aveut before 
liiin.” All this w'as true. Had //e 
been alive — he whose senseless cla}'' 
had six years before been exhumed 
and dishonoured at T^imrn — Ihighind 
would not then liave been submitting 
to so unexampled a degradation, 
'i'raitor and renegade as he w'as, 
(h'ounvell loved his coiiiitiy well. 
►Self-ambition might be liis tirst 
motive, but he was keenly alive to 
the glory of Kngland, and Iiad made 
her name a word (if fear and tcrri»r 
among the nations, ife Avas no vulgar 
demagogue, like tliose of our dogmatic 
time. Unlawfully as he had usurpcul 
the fimctioiis of a soverc^igu, Britain 
sullered iiotliiug in foreign estiiiiatioii 
w’hilc her interests were committed to 
his charge. AVliat wonder if, at such 
a crisis, Pepys and otluirs could not 
help reverting to the memory of the 
strong man whose bones were lying 
beneath the public gallows, whilst the 
restored king was squandering among 
Ids harlots that treasure w’hich, if 
rightfully applied, might have swept 
the eucmies of England from the 
seas V 

Oil the 8th (if June, the Dutch iicet 
appeared oft* Harwich. Two days 
afterwards they asccuded the river, 
took Sliocrness, and, breaking an 
enormous chain which Jiad been drau n 
acro.ss the Medway for defence, ]»ciie- 
trated as far as Upnor Castle, where, 
ill spite of all resistance, they made 
prize of several vessels, and burned 
three nien-of-war. By some shame- 
ful mismauagcmeiit the English ships 
bad been li*ft toojiar down the river, 
notwithstanding orders from the Ad- 
miralty to have them removed : they 
were, besides, only half manned; and 
on this occasion the English sailors 
did not exhibit their wonted readiness 
to light. It w'as even reported to 
Bepys, by a gentleman who w'as j>re- 
sent, “ that be himself did hear many 
Englishmen, on board the Dutch ships, 
speaking to one another in English ; 
and that they did cry and say, We 
did heretofore fight for tickets, noiv wx 
fight foi dollars! and did ask how 
such and such a one did, iiiid w^ould 


commend themselves to them whicli 
is a sad consideration.” Ucinforiie- 
ments ap-ived from IVutsinontli; but 
instead of w orking, they “ do come to 
the oflice this morning \o domiind the 
payment of their tick()ts; for other- 
wise they would, they said, do no more 
w’ork ; and are, as I understand from 
everyliody wdio lias to do with them, 
the most debauched, damning, sw eav- 
ing r(*gucs that ever were in the navy 
— just like their i»rotane commander.” 
It seemed, at one time, more tlian pro- 
bable that the Dutcli ivould attack 
the city: had they made the attempi, 
it is not lik«dy, so groat ivas the panic, 
that they would liave been encoim- 
lered b}' elVectiial opposition ; but l)e 
Kuyt(u‘ W'as apiuTlumsive of pushing 
his advantage too far, and contmiltHl 
himself w ith destroying such shitiping 
as h(^, found in the river. 

Mcanw'hile, great w^as the explosion 
of ]iul)lic w rath, both against the Court 
aiid the Admiralty ollicials. Crowds 
of p(‘oi)le congregated in Westminster, 
loudly elamounug for a parliament. 
'riKMvindow’s of tlic Lord Clmneellor's 
house w'crc broken, and a gibbet 
er(‘cted before Jiis gate. ‘‘ Pe(q>le do 
cry out ill the streets of their being 
bought and sold : and both they, and 
everybody that do come to me, do 
tidi me that people make nothing of 
talking treason in the streets oi)eiily ; 
as, that they arc bought and sold, and 
governed by l\ij)ists, and that we arc 
berrayed by peoj)le about tlu^ king, 
and shall be delivered u]> to the 
French, and I knoivnot w'hat.” Poor 
Pepys expected nothing else than an 
iinniediate attack upon Jiis ollico, in 
wdiicli, by some mirucnloiis circum- 
stance, there ha])pened to be at the 
moment a considerable sum of public 
money. His situation rendered him 
pccnliarly obnoxious to abuse; and 
at one tinie it w'as currently reported 
that he was summarily ordered to the 
'FowTr. These things cost him no 
little anxiety; but w'hat distracted 
him most w'as, the agonising thought 
that the w hole of his private savings 
and fortune, which he had by him in 
sp(*cic, might, in a single moment, be 
swept aw'ay Ad dissi])ated for ever. 
If the seaimui w'ho wore iiuitinous foi* 
pay should chance t^ hear of the funds 
in hand, and take it into their heads 
to storm the oftico^, there was little 
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probability of them drawing nice di:^- 
tinctioiis between public and private 
property : and, in that case, money, 
flagons, and all would find their way 
to Wai^ping. Also, there might be a 
chance of a reckoning in any event; 
“for,” said he, “the IriUh is, t do 
fear so much that the whole kingdom 
is undone, that 1 do this night nv‘<(»lve 
to study with my father and wife wliat 
to do with the Jit lie J Jnive in money 
hy me, for J give up all the r(‘si that 
I have in the king’s hands, for Tan- 
gier, for lost. So (lod help ns! and 
(lod kin>ws what disonlors we may 
fall into, and whether any violence 
on this ollice, or perhaps some se- 
verity on our peisoiLS, as being 
reckoned by the silly people, or per- 
haps may, by poliev of slate, be 
thought lit to In? coinlemiied by l!ie 
king and Duke of York, and so ]mt to 
trouble ; thoiigli, (lod knows ! I have 
in my own person done my full duty, 
1 am sure.*’ S), in the veVy midst of 
the confusion, Samind, like a Misc 

man, set about regulating his o\vn af- 
fairs. lie was lucky enough to get 
^41)0 paid him, to aceoniit of his sa- 
lary, and he dt^spalc.lied his father and 
wife to Cambrhlgesldre, with A! I . ‘>00 
in gold in their night-bag. Next day 
Mr Gibson, one of his clerks, follov\ed 
them with another Ibou jiieces, “ un- 
der colour of an ex]»res.s to Sir Jeremy 
Smith.” The tw^o grand Mlver llag-ms 
went to Kate Joyce's,- wh(?re it is to 
be presumed they would be tolerably 
safe. Pepys, moreover, jirovided 
liimsclf a girdle, “ by whicJi, with 
some trouble, J do carry about me 
£J0O of gold about my fiody, that I 
may not be without something in ca^c 
1 should be sunuised ; for 1 think, in 
any nation but ours, people that ap- 
pear — for we are not indeed .so — so 
faulty as we would have their throats 
cut.” Still he had X2oo in silver by 
him, which was not convertil)le into 
gold, there lia\ing been, as usual on 
such occasions, a .shar]) run u])ou the 
more portable metal, ills ideas a.s to 
secreting this sum would not have 
ilisplcascd Vespasian, but he secin.s to 
have been deterred from that experi- 
ment by the obvious (filficulty of re- 
covering the silver at the moment of 
need. These dispositions made, Pepys 
obviou.sly felt himself more comfort-' 

able, and manfulljr resolved to abide 


the chances of assault, imprisonment, 
or impeachment. 

None of those calamiti(‘.s bcfel him. 
After the navy of llidJand had di.s.ap- 
j)carcd from the waters of the I’hainos, 
an iiKpiiry, of rather a strict and rigo- 
rniis nature, as to the causes of the 
late disaster, was instituted ; but, 
wdiere the blame was so widely 
spread, and retort so easy, it wms dit- 
iicMilt to fix Uf)on any particular vic- 
tim as a pn»j)iti:Jtioa ibr the ollicial 
sins; and Pepys, who really under- 
stood his business, made a gallant and 
suc(M*>sful defence, iu.»t only for him- 
self, hut for liis associates. We. need 
not, however, enter into that matter, 
more especially as we ho|)C that the 
r(‘ade.r feels siiflicicnt interest in Pepys 
and his fortunes, to be curious to 
know w hat became of liis money ; nifr 
is the history of its disposal and re- 
covery the hnist amusing portion of 
this narrative. 

^Ir Peter JN*tl, eommi-^sioner of the 
navy, who was principally blamable 
for the loss of the .ships at Ghalham, 
had b(!en actually sent to the 'Tower ; 
ami onr friend P(‘pys, being summoned 
to attend the council, had an awTnl 
misgiving that the same fate w'as in 
store for him. lie escaped, how'ever; 
“ but my fear was sucli, at my going 
in, of tin* ^iicc.e.-s (»f the day, that 1 
did think lit to give J. Hater, w hom I 
look w ith me to w'ait the event, my 
cloM‘t key^, and directions where to 
tind ami more, in silver and 

gold, ami my' tallies, to remove Jn 
case of any misrortiinc to me. Homo, 
and after being there a little, my^ wife 
came, and tw'o of her fellow-travellers 
with ln;r, with whom we drank — a 
couple of morehant-like men, J think, 
but hav(? friends in our country. They 
'xang gone, my wifr did give me so bad 
an account of her ami my father's me- 
thod, in buryingbf onr gold, that made 
me mad ; and slic herself is not pleased 
with it— -slie believing that my sister 
knows of it. Mr^liither and she did 
it on Sunday, whon they wwe gone to 
church, in ojKm daylight, in the midst 
of tlie garden, where, for aught they 
kncw% many eyes might seo them, 
which ]>ut me into trouble, and I pre- 
sently ca.st about how to have it Ixick 
again, to secure it here, the times 
being a little better now.” 

The autumn was w ell ttdv<anced be- 
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Jorc Pepys could obtain leave to go 
down into the country, wliither at 
le?igt!i he proceeded, not to shoot part- 
ridges or pheasants, but to disinter his 
buried treasure. AVe dembt wlicther 
ever resurrectionist felt hiiuselfin such 
a <iuandary. 

iMy father and 1 witli a dark-hiiitcrii, 
it being now night, into the garden with 
iny wife, and tliere Avont about oiir great 
Avork to dig up my gold. Ihit, Lord ! 
AA'liat a toshe 1 av.ts for .some time in, that 
tliey eunld not justly tell Avlicro it Avas; 
that J began ha'^tily to sAveat, and be 
iiugry that they could not agree better 
upon the place, and at last to fear that ii 
Avas g«»ne: but by-and-by, ])oking AA*itli a 

AA^e found it, and ilien began with a 
spudd to lift up the ground. Jhit, good 
(.Jod! to aao how sillily they did it, not half 
mfoot under ground, and in the sight of the 
Avorld from a hundred places, if anybody 
by accidtMit AVere near bainl, and Avitliiii 
sight of a neighbour’s AvindoAA’ : only my 
father says that he ''IIav them all gone to 
church before be began the AVfO’k, AAiien be 
Ifiitl the motii'Y. I hit 1 Avas out of my 
wits almost, and tlie more for that, upon 
lay lifting iii» the earth Avitli the spudd, I 
did diueeru that 1 bad scattered the pieces 
of gold ronjid about the ground among 
the grjs.s and loose earth; and taking up 
the iron lieadpieees Avherever they Avere 
put, I perceived the earth was got among 
the gold, and aa’cI, so that the bags AA'oro 
all rotten, and all the notes, that 1 could 
not tell Aviiat in the worbl to say to it, not 
Ifeiiowiiig how to judge what aa^us Avaiiting, 
or what had been b»st by (.iibson in lii.s 
coming doAvn ; Avliicli, all put together, 
did make mo mad; and at la.^t 1 was fix- 
ed to take lip the lieadpieees, dirt and all, 
and as many of the scattered pieces as I 
could Avith the dirt discern by eaiidlc-light, 
and c.arry them into my brother’s cham- 
ber, and tlierc lock them up till J had eat 
a little Slipper; and then, all people go- 
ing to bed, W. Hewer and 1 did all alone, 
AA’ith soAeral jiails of “AA'ater and befouis, at 
last wash the dirt otf the pieces, and part- 
ed the pieces and the dirt, and then began 
to tell them by a note whicli I had of the 
value of the Avhole, in my pocket; and do 
find that there was short above a hundred 
pieces ; whicli did make me mad ; and 
considering that the neighbour’s house 
Avas so near that aa'o could not possibly 
speak one to another in the garden at that 
place Avhere the gold lay — especially niy 
ffitlior being deaf — but they must knoAV 
Avhat we liad been doing, I feared that 
they might in the night come and gather 
some pieces and prevent us the next morn- 
ing; so AV. Hewer and 1 out again about 


midnight, for it Avas now grown so late, 
and th^re by candle-light did make .shift 
to gjithcr lorly-iive more. And so 

ill, and to cleanse them; and by thi.s time 
it Avas past two in the morning'; ahd so to 
bed, with my mind pretty ^nid to think 
that 1 have recovered .‘-o miiny, 1 lay In 
the trnndle-beil, the girl being gone lo'bed 
to iny Avife, and tlicre hiA in .‘•oiiie di-«»piid 
all night, tciJiiig of the clock till it A\as 
daylight.*’ 

I’hon onsiK'fl a scene of Ava.^shing for 
gold, the* study of Avliich may be use- 
ful to any intending emigrant to Cali- 
fornia. 

•’* And then AA\ IIcAvcraud T,Avitli paiLs 
ainl fi .-ieve, did lock ourselvc.s into the 
garden, ami ibere gatlier all the earth 
about the place into pails, and then sift 
those j»:iils in one of the .-ummer-liou.ses, 
just a.s they do for diamonds in other 
parts of the Avorld : and there, to onr 
great content, did by nine o’clock make 
the last night’s forty-live up scA’onty-niiie: 
{•o that Ave are eome to about twenty or 
thirty of what the true nuiuber should be; 
and perhaps Avithiii les*^ ; ami of them I 
may reasonably think that Mr Gibson 
juight lose sumo : so that lam pretty 
Avell .«ati.‘*iied that iny los.-’ is not great, 
and do ble.'^M <jlod that all is so well. 
So do IciiA'o my father to make a second 
oxuinination of tlie dirt ; and iny mind at 
rest on it, being but uii accident : and so 
giA'cs me :'Oine kind of content to remem- 
ber hoiv iiaiiiful it is sometimes to keep 
money, us Avell a-! to get it, ami hoAV 
ilonblfiil 1 Avas to keep it all night, and 
hoAv to .‘secure it in London: so got all 
my gold put np in bags.” 

’AikI tliLMi (iiil Samuel Pepys return 
to London rejoicing, nol one whit the 
Avorso for all his care and anxiety, yet 
still incubating on his treasure, Avhich 
he had iirudeiif ly stOAVod uaa ay beneath 
him, and, says he, “ my AAork overy 
quarter of an lioiir was to look to see 
whether all was well ; and I did ride 
in great fear all the day.” 

AAV. have already liinted that 
Pepys was by no means a Hector hi 
valour. The sight of a suspicious 
bumpkin armed Avilh a cudgel, on the 
road, alAA-ays gave him qitalnis of ap- 
prehension ; and in the night-.'^eason 
his droinis Avere commonly of robbery 
and murder. For many nights after 
tlio great fir^ lie started from sleep 
under the conviction that his premises 
Averc in a bWght flame ; the creaking 
of a door after mulnight threw him 
into a cold perspiration ; and a reported 
noise on the lead^ nearly drove liim 
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past Ills jiulgmoiit. He thus reports 
liis sensations on the occurrence of tlie 
latter pheiiomeiioii 

Knowing that I have a great sum of 
money in the house, this puts me into a 
most mighty aft right, that for more than 
two hours, I could not almost tell what 
to do or say, but feared this night, and 
remembered that this morning 1 saw a 
woman and two men stand suspiciously 
in the entry, in the dark; I calling to 
them, they made me only this answer, 
the woman saying that the men only 
conic to see her; but who she was, 1 
cannot tell. The truth is, my house is 
mighty dangerous, having so many ways 
to he conic to ; and at my windows, over 
the stairs, to sec w^ goes up and down ; 
but if I escape to-iiight, 1 will remedy it. 
God preserve ns this night safe ! So, at 
almost two o’clock 1 home to iiiy Iioum', 
and, in great fear, to bed, thinking every 
riinniiigof a mou<e really a thi«'f ; and so 
to sleep, vtM*y brokenly, all night long, 
and found all safe in the morning.'’ 

All of US have, doubtless, on occa- 
sion, been wakeiitMl from slumber by 
a hollow bellowing, as if an ox had, 
somehow or other, fallen half way 
(lo>vii thi» chimney. Once, in a 
remote country district, we were 
roused from our dreain» by a Iddeoiis 
fla)iping of wings in the same locality, 
and certainly did, for a moment, cem- 
jeetnre that the foul lieiid was Hying 
aw\ay with our iiortinuntcau. T'hc 
first of these untinieoiis sounds usually 
pruc(?cds from a gentlcinau of Kthio^- 
piaii complexion, who is ])erc]ied some- 
where among the chimney-pots : the 
latter w'c discovered to ai'ise from the 
involuntary struggles of i\ goose, w ho 
had beeji cruelly compelled to as.'ist 
in the dislodgcment of the soot. Some 
degree of tremor on such occasions is 
admissible without rcproacli, but 
surely old Trapbois himself could 
hardly have behaved worse than 
rcpy.s upon the following alarm. 

“ Waked about Keven o’clock this 
morning, with a noise 1 supposed 1 heard 
near our chamber, of knocking, which 
by-arid-by increased ; and 1, now awake, 
could distinguish it better. 1 then 
waked my wife, and both of ns wondered 
at it, and lay so a great while, while 
that increased, and at lastlceard it plainer, 
knof*king, as it were breaking down a 
window for people to get out ; and then 
removing of stools and chairs ; and 
plainly, by-and-by, going up aiul down 
our htair.-*. Wc lay, both of ns, afraid; 


yet I would have rose, but my wife would 
not let me. llcsides, 1 could not do it 
w'ithoiit making noise ; and wc did both 
conclude that thieves were in the house, 
but wondered what onr jicople did, whom 
we thought either killed, or afraid as w'c 
were. Thus Ave lay till the clock struck 
eight, anil high day. At last, I removed 
my gown and slippers safely to the other 
side of the bcil, over my wife ; ami there 
safely rose, .and put on my gown and 
breeches, and then, with a firebrand in 
iiiy hand, safely uiiened the door, and saw 
nor heard anything. Then, with fear, 1 
confes**, w'eiitto the inaid's clianiber door, 
and all ipiiet and safe, (billed daiie up, 
and went doivii safely, and opened my 
ohamher door, w’hcre all well. Tlieii 
more freely about, and to the kitchen, 
where the cookinaid up, and all safe. So 
up again, and when Jane came, and we 
demanded whelher she heard no iioi;||| 
she said ^’es, but W'as afraid,’’ but ro^ 
with the other maid and found nothing ; 
hut heard a noise in the great stack of 
chimneys that goes from Sir J. Minnc‘»V» 
through our hou^c : and so we sent, and 
tlieir chimneys have been swept this 
iiiorning, ami the noiM» wa.- that, and 
liotlling cdse. // is tt/>( of lit musf (.r 
oo'iflnits in nrf tiu\ ami 
gives ground to think of Don QnivXote’s 
adventnriiSjhow people may be surprised; 
and the more from an a<‘cidcnt last night, 
that our young gibb-cat diil leap down 
our stairs, from top to bottom, at twi> 
leaps, and frighted ns, iliat we could m»t 
tell wliether it was tlie cat or a spirit, 
and do sometime^ think this morning th;il|| 
the house miglit be haunted.” 

Had our .space ailinitted of it, wc 
.should have been glad to co|)y a few 
of the anecdotes iiarratiul by Tepys 
regarding the court of King C’harlcs. 
Tlioric are not always to be ileponded 
i!j)on as correct, for Pepys usually re- 
cched tlu in at ?e(?ond hand, and put 
them down innnediately without fiir- 
clier inquiry. We all know, from ex- 
lierienco, wdiiit exaggeration pr(!v;iils 
in th(5 promulgation of go.^sip, and 
how diflieult it is at any time to ascer- 
tain the real merits of a story. The 
raw material of a scandalous aiiccdoti* 
passes iirst into the hands of a skilful 
manufacturer, wlio knoAVS how to give 
it due colour and fit proportion ; and 
when, after undergoing this process, ^ 
it is ])resented to the public, it w'Oiild ' 
])uzzlc any of the parties eonceriied to 
reconcile it with tlie actual facts. In 
a court like that of (.^harlcs, there is 
always mixed iqi with the prolligacy 
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a considerable deal of wit. Such men 
as Sedley, llochcstcr, Etliere^o, and 
Killigrew, were privileged characters, 
and never scrupled to lay on the 
varnish, if by so doing tlicy could 
heighten the effect. Neither the 
station, nor the manners, nor, indeed, 
the tastes of Te^s, oualilied him to 
mix with such sdllety, and therefore 
lie can only retail to ns the articles 
■which came adulterated to his hand. 
It is rash in any historian to trust 
implicitly to memoirs. Tlicy may, 
indeed, give an accurate general ])ic- 
tiiro, but they cannot be depended on 
fur particulars : for example, we en- 
tertain a strong suspicion tliat oiie- 
lialf at least of the ])crsonal anecdotes 
related by Count Anthony Ilaniilton 
9 .re, if not absolutely false, at least 
most grossly exaggerated. W'^e shall 
allude merely to one notable instance 
of this Kind of misrepresentation which 
occurs ill l\*pys. rraiicos, more com- 
mouly known as Ca llelle Stewart, a 
^lady of the noble; house of Blautyre, was 
beloved by Charles 11., with jirobably 
as much infusion t)f the purer passion 
as could bi; felt by so sated a volup- 
tuary. So strong was his admiration, 
that it was currently believed that the 
fair Stewart, failing Katherine, liad an 
excellent chance of being elevated to 
the throne ; and it is cpiitc well known 
that her virtue was as spotless as her 
•b(*anty was unrivalled. In s])ile of 
the (»])|iosilioii uf the king, she. inarned 
Ciiarles, Duke of Lennox and Hich- 
mond; and her resolute and spirited 
euiuluet on tliat occa.'ion, luuler very 
trying eircuinstaiiee'«, was much ami 
dc.servodly extolled. And yet we 
find in the earlier pages of JVpys 
most scandalous anecdotes to her dis- 
credit. In the second volume there U 
an account of a mock marriage', be- 
tween her and Laily ('astlemaine, in 
which the latter personated the bfuic- 
grooni, making way, when ihc com- 
pany liad retired, for the entry of her 
royal paramour. On several olhc'r 
occasions Pepys alludes to her as the 
notorious mistress of the king, and it 
Avas only after her marriage that he 
^ appears to have been undeceived. His 
* iidormant on this occasion Avas the 
honourable Evelyn, and it may not 
displease our readers to hoar his vin- 
dication of the lady — 

lie told me/’ says Pepys, ‘‘ the Avholc 


story of Mrs Stewart *.s goin, aAvay from 
Court, he knowing her well, and be- 
lieves her, up to her leaving the Court, 
to be as virtiious as any woman in. 
the world * and told me, from a lord that 
she told it to hut yesterday, with her own 
month, and a sober man, that when the 
Duke of Kiehmond did make lovo to her 
she did a-^k tlie King, and lie did the like 
also, and that the King did not deny it : 
and told tliis lord that fthe was come to 
that pa.s.s as to have re.so]ved to have 
married any gentleman of X* 1 500 a-year 
that Avon Id liavo had her in honour; for 
it was come to that pa.s:s, tliat she would 
not loiigi'r continue at Court witlioiit yield- 
ing hcrsidf to the King, whom she had so 
long kepi oil*, tlioiigl^e liad liberty more 
tliaii any otlicr had, W lie ought to have, 
as to dalliance. She told thi.s lord that 
shv' had reilin'tcd nj>oii the occasion she 
had given the world to think her a bad 
woman, and that she had no way hut to 
marry and leave the Court, rather in this 
way of discontent than otherwise, that 
the world might see that she sought not 
anything hiil her honour ; and that she 
wmII never come to live at Court more 
than wlicn .slie comc.s to town to ki.<‘^ the 
Queen her mistress’s hand: ami hopes, 
though she hath little reason to hope, she 
can ploa.'iO her lord isO as to reclaim him, 
that they may yet live comfortably in the 
country on Ill's estate.*’ 

“ A Avorlhy Avrunaii,” added Evid yn, 

“ and in that hath dene a?? great an 
act of houunr as ever Avas done by 
■ivomau.” Tiio fael is, that itAvns next 
thing to jin])0.'Siblo for any lady to 
preserve her reiiiitatiou at the court 
of King Charles. Tlioso who haiulle 
jiltcli cannot hope to escape defile- 
ineiit ; and daily association w'ith the 
Jliicliess uf Cleveland, and other 
acknowledged mi.strcs.ses of the king, 
Ava.s not the best mode of iinpres.^ing 
the public w^ith tlie idea of a Avoman's 
virtue. Prances Stuart, a poor un- 
protected girl, did, aa"C verily ludievc. 
pa.ss through as severe an ordeal e.s 
AA’oll can be imagined : the cruel accu- 
sation.s Avhioh Averc rai.sed up against 
her, Avero no more than the penalty 
of her position ; but no stain of dis- 
grace rcinain.s on the memory of her, 
Avhosc fair and faultless form w^as 
selected as tie fittest model for the 
effigy of the Genius of Britain. 

Ju a small Avay^. Pepys had some 
intercourse with the ladies of the 
court, though it must be confessed 
that ins acquaintances Averc rather of 
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tlie lower sphere. He was a staunch 
admirer ol' that splendid spitfire, Lady 
Castlemaine, whose portrait ho reatly 
coveted. ‘‘ It is,” quoth ho, “ a most 
blessed picture, and one L must have 
SI copy of.” hliiry Davis seems to 
have been no favourite of his, princi- 
pally because she was an object of 
especial detestation to the monopo- 
lising Castlemaine. He sty K*d her an 
‘‘ impertiueut slat,” and, one night at 
the theatre, “ it vexed nn^ to see Moll 
Davis, in tlie box over the king's, and 
niy Lady ('astlemaine's, look dc»wn 
nj>on the king, and he up to h(‘r; and 
so did my Lady Castlemaine once, to 
see who it was;^it wlien she saw 
Moll Davis, she li7!keil like tire, which 
troubled me.” A\'Jiy it should have 
troubled Pepys, we, cannot ])erfectly 
comprehend. M'itli ^\*ll (iwyniie, 
Samuel was upon exceedingly easy 
terms; and no womlor, for she and 
KniiJp l*elonged to the same company. 

To the house* and then;, go- 

ing in, met with Kinpi*, and sh«i took us 
up into the tiroiiig-r<M»nis; and to the 
women's slfift, wliere Nell ua^ dres'.iug 
]ier»elf, and vva^ all Miiready, and O'* vi-ry 
pretty, prettier tlian 1 ihonght. And into 
the ."J’eije-room, and there ."at down, and 
she gavrt U" fruit; and hero 1 reud the 
«tuestioiis to Kiiipp, wliiie .-lie answered 
me, through all lier part of ** J'Jora Fig- 
ary<,*' vvhieh wa^ aeied to-day. Hat, 
Lord! to .SOP liow ihey wore both paiiued 
would make a mnii mad. and did inalvu 
me loathe ihoin: and what ba.-e <'umpaiiy ’ 
of men corner air.ofig them, and how 
lewdly they talk! and hew poor tlie men 
are in clothe.-, and yet what a ."how th^y 
make upon the stag** by eandiidighr, i*, 
very observable. Hut to .-ee Iiow Nell 
cursed, for ]ia\ing feo few people in the 
pit, wa." pretty; the other Imu^e carrying 
away all the people at the new* play, ami 
L a.'ii*!, fiow-a-day.*^, to have generally 
most company, as being better player.-. 
By-and-by into the pit, and thtre saw Hie 
play, which i- pretty good.” 

Wc flare n trifle that Mrs 

repy.s died in total ignorance of her 
hiisltiiud having Inicii b«‘tiind tlie 
scenes. Probably Xfdly's .style of 
conversation w'ould have found lo.s.s 
favour in her eyes. IVue, she had 
b'iOii introflnced to Xelly on a ])re- 
V ions occasion ; b'!t the little lady 
pcems then to have been on her good 
behaviour, and Inwl not made herself 
notorious with Loril Buckliurst, and 


Sir Charles Sedley, as was the case 
when Sam assisted at her toilet. Here 
again wc timl that arch-intriguor, 
Knipp, connterinining the domestic 
peace of poor innocent Afrs Po.py.s. 

“ Thence to the King’s house, and 
there saw The Humorous Lieutenant^ 
a silly play, I think; only the Spirit 
in it "that grows v#y tall, and then 
sinks again to nothing, having two 
heads breeding upon one ; ami then 
Knipp's singing did plea.so us. Hen?, 
ill a box above, wf* sjiiiul Mrs Fierce ; 
and, going out, they callial us, ami 
brought to u.s Kelly, a most pretty 
woman, wl^ji acted the groat pari of 
Oelia to-day very tine, and did it 
pretty well. 1 kis.scd her, and so did 
iny wife ; and a mighty pr(?tty soul 
she is. We also saw' Mrs Hell, 

which is my little. Kmnan-no.se black 
girl, that is mighty ]M*etty: she is 
u.'^ually called Betty. Kiiii»p made ns 
stay in a box and see the dancing — 
preparatory to to-morrow, tor I'lai 
a pl.iy of Suckling’s, not act- < 
e<l tlie.M‘ t\\enly-llve y<*ars — which 
was pr«*tty : and so away thence, 
j ‘leased with this -;ight also, ami spe- 
cially kissing of Nell." 

AVe have searched these vfdiimes 
with .ionic ciiri»»Mty for (*ntrios which 
might throw any light on the lii.sti»ry 
ami c.liarart*'!’ of Hie Duke of Moii- 
iiiouth. Of late h(‘ has Ih'cfi e.xallcfl 
to tiie rank oi'a i liampion of the Fro- 
te".tant caii-e. ami ligiire.-* in parly 
clin»nieles ratluM’ as a martyr fli.ui a 
rebel. N»»\v- alllunigh then; i.s nf> 
flunbt that he wa.s privy. lo tin- designs 
of Svflney and llns.sf'll the oliject of 
liis joining that faction .still remains a 
my.stery to be cxjilainefl. ^Ve can 
understand the. spirit that animated 
the MTiig I-ords ami Kepiildicaii plot- 
ters, ill attempting to subvert tin- 
power of lhi‘ crown, wliieb they 
deemed exorbitant ami flingerous 
to tlio liberlie.s of the subject. 
The personal character of tin*, men 
was fpiite reconcilable with the mo- 
tives tliey profe.ss(*fl, ami the priu- 
ciple.s they avowofl. But that Mon- 
moutli — the gay, fickle, licentious, 
and pampered Monmouth — had any ^ 
thought beyoml his ow'ii aggrnndiso- 
iiieiiL in committing such an act of 
monstrous ingi-atitmie as reb<?llion 
against his indulgent father, .seenis to 
us an hypoiiicsis uusubstautiatod by 
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cveu a shadow of proof. Wc do not 
here allude to his second treason, 
which brought him to the scaffold— his 
motives on that occasion arc suffi- 
ciently clear: he never was a favourite 
with his uncle ; he aimed at the crown 
through a false assertion of his legiti- 
macy ; and the knaves and fools who 
were his counsellofs made use of the 
cry of rrotestantism merely as a cover 
to their designs. Alomiioullds first 
treason was iiudoubtedly his blackest 
crime: for, had he Iummi the rightful 
heir of Britain, he could not have ex- 
perienced at the liaiids of (Uiarles 
more ampl(^ honour and ai^tion. it 
is, therefore, valuiible to Woav w’hat 
position he occupi(*d during the earlier 
period of his life. 

The following arc some of l^^pys’ 
entries, which we think are histori- 
cally valuable : — 

“31st Oec. 1 The Dnkc of Mon- 
lauuth is ill so groat .splendour at court, 
and so dandled by tlio King, that 
doubt that, if tho King dionld ha\e no 
child by the (^neen, which there is ytt no 
:il»pearauce of, wliethcv ho would not lie 
ncknowlodgod a lawful sou : and that 
ihoro will lu! a diltoreuee between tho 
liuke of York ainl liini, wliioh (hnl pre- 
\ont! . . lith Fob. ini;;). — The little 
J)ukc of Mouinonth, it socins, is ordered 
10 take place of aP Duk<‘.s, and .so do fol- 
low Prince IvuperL imw', bolore the T)nko 

of Jiiickinghain, or any else 

'JTtli April.— The Queen, wliich I did not 
know, it seeiins was at NViiid.-'or, at tho 
late 8t (ie()rge’,s fea&'t there; and tlic 
Dukfc of ^loniiiouth dancing with her, 
with ids hat in his hand, the King came 
ill and ki.s.sed hiiu, and made him put on 
Ids hat, which everybody iovk notice of. 

. . . , -I til May.-— I to the garden 

with my Lord Sandwich, after we had s^at 
an hour at the Tangier coinniitlee, and 
after talking largely of his own bu.siue.-.se.s, 
we began to talk how matters arc at 
coiiiT: and though he did not fully tell mo 
any such thing, yet 1 do suspect tliat all 
i.s not kind between the King ami tho 
J)uke,(\'ork) and that the King’s fondness 
to the little iJiike do occasion it; and it 
may be that there is some fear of hi.s 
being made heir to tJie crown. . , • 

22d Feb. IfiGd.— He (diaries) loves not 
the Queen at all, but is rather sullen to 
her; and she, by all reports, incapable of 
chib iron, lie is no fond of the Duke of 
Monmouth that everybody a'buiros it ; 
and he says tliat the Duke hath said, 
that lu; would be the death of any mc.:» 
that says the King w as not married to his 


mother 1 1th September 

1GG7. — Here came Mr Moore, and sat 
and conversed with me of public matters, 
the sum of which is, that he has no doubt 
there is mo’e at the bottom than the re- 
moval of the Chancellor; that ho do 
verily believe tliat tho King do re.solve to 
derliire the Duke of Monmouth legitimate, 
and that wo shall soon see it. This I di> 
not think tlie Duke of York will endure 
without hlow.s.” 

T'lie.so are but a few'’ of Fepys’ note.^j 
relative to this subject, and we think 
there is much signiticancy in dioni. 
The fon(lne.ss uf Charles for Alon- 
inouth w'as, to say the least of it, 
extravagant and injudicious.- Ilo 
promoted liim to th^igliest gi’adc of 
tli(‘ nobility: he pri)cured for him a 
luatcli with one uf the wealUiie.st 
hoiivs.se.s in Britain ; and he allowed 
and encouraged him to as.suTUC out- 
ward marks of di.stiuctioii wliieh had 
always been consitlcrcd the preroga- 
tive. "of Princes of the bluoil royal. 
In the words of Dryden — 

Hi" faviMir lo:iNt*s me nothin v to rcM|uirc, 
I'je\»Mit‘ my \s ‘i liC'^ and wnlriifi-’ drr*iro; 

AN'b.ii liiovf ran I wliile Pavid lives f 

All but hi.-* kingly diatU m Lo 

Snell uu])recedented lionoiirs heaped 
upon the eldest of the ba^tards of 
( luirles nm<t necessarily have been 
extremely aniuwing tu the Duke of 
York, and were Ul-calculatod to con- 
ciliate hi.s fii\our, In tho event of 
UU siicceeiliug to the crowm. Tlu-y 
ceriainly weiv enough to give niiioU 
wi'iglit to the rumour long current in 
tlu nation, that (diaries contemplated 
the stoji of declaring Monmouth legi- 
^inate, and of course, tliey exciti’d in 
Sie mind of the youth a.'^piriUioii.s of 
The m(»st daiigerou.s nature. At no 
pirlod of his career did the son of 
liuey Y^'alters display ipialitles whieli 
can fairly entitle- him to our e^teem. 
As a hii.sband, he was false and heaiT- 
less ; as a son. he was imdutiful and 
troaehrroiis. i*ej)y.s alway.s speaks of 
him di.NparagiiigIy, as a dls^ipatcd, 
proiligate young man ; and lie is borne 
out in tlibs testimony by the shameful 
outrage eoinmittod on the person of 
Sir.lulm (Joveutry, at his direct insti- 
gation. Again he say.s, “ IGth 
Dccemlier KhUJ — LordBrouue.ker tells 
me, that lie do not 4)elievc the Duke 
of York wdll go to sea again, though 
there arc many about the king that 
would bo glad of tiny occasion to take 
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liim out of the worhl, he standing in with his purse. Considering that lie 
their ways : and seemed to mean the owed everything he possessed in the 
Duke of Monmouth, who spends his world to the carl, we think he might 
time the most viciously and idle of liave opened his collers, at such a 
any man, nor will be tit for anything ; pinch as the following, without any 
yethe speaks as if it were not impos- Israclitish contemplation of security, 
siblc but the king would OAvn him “ After dinner comes Mr Moore, and 
for his son, and that there was mar- he and I alone awhile, he telling me 
riage between his mother and him.” my Lord Sandwich’s ci'edit was like 
TJiis was a strange chaTn])i()n to put to be undone, if the bill of my 
forward in the cause of liberty and Lord llinchingbroke wrote to me about 
reliffion. bo not paid to-morrow, and that, if 1 

We now tala' onr leave of those do not Indp them about it, they havt^ 
volumes, the lU'^rnsal of ^sluch has no way but to lot it be protest od. So, 
atlbrded us some pleasant hours, finding that Cre'cd had supplied them 
Every one must regret that the health with il5fl|||in their straits, and that 
of Pepys compelfcd him to abandon this Avas TO bigger sum, I am very 
Ids daily task so early ; f n* by far the willing to serve my lord, tlioiigh not 
most interosliiig period of the reign of in this kind ; but yet 1 will endeavour 
(.‘harles remains nnilliistrateil by his to got this done for them, and the 
pen. Had his Diary boon continued rather bocHUsc of some plate that was 
down to the llcvolntion, Avith tin* lodged the other day with me, by my 
same sjdrit whieli oharact('ri>es the lady’s ordta*, which may be in part 
extant portion, it Avoiild have been security funny money. This <h> tron- 
ouc of the most nseful liistorieal re- bleme; but yet it is goo<l lin k that 
cords in the I'higlish language. Pepys, the sum is no bigger.'* We oiinnot 
beyond the iniintMliatc s])liere uf his agree, with l-ord Pra}l)n>okc llmt 
OAvn otiie^, was no partisan, lie JVpys was a liberal man, even ti» Ids 
never tlirow.s an nnneees^aiy mantle own relations. Wo do not go the. 
over the faults even of his friends and lengtli of saying that lie was delicient 
patiuiis. 'So man A\ as more, alive to in family diitii's, but it seems to us 
the criminal eoinliiet of Charles, ainl that ho might have selected u litter 
hU .«»liamofi!l neglect of public duty, gift for his father than Ids old shnes ; 
lie has h\> and girds at (lie and surely, wlien Ids sister Paulina 

I^uke of York, ihongh he entertained came to .'-tay witli him, there Ava.’ no 
a high, anil, Ave think, a Just oidnioii neeessiiy for insisting tliat she should 
of the natural abilities of that prince : eat Aviih iho maids, and consuier lier- 
:n;d AA'hilc he give.s him due eredit for self ou the footing of a servant, 
a .sincere desire to reform abuM'.s in Whatever Pepys may have been in 
that public dep.'Arlment A^ldch A\as after life, he portrays himself in Id.s 
under his superintendence, h»* sho\v:w Diary as a singularly selli.sh man: nor 
himself by no means blind to his vices, ^is that character at all inconsistent 
and besetting obstinacy. Kven the %'ilh the .shroud, but siaisual, and 
Karl of Sandwich, to Avhoin ho was >0 suiiiowhat coarse expression of lli^ 
iir.ich indebted, does not escape. Oi features in the frontispiece. Yet it. 
one occasion, Pejiys look U]ion 1dm- is impossible to roiid the Diaiy witii- 
.'■'L-lf to ])erf«>nn the dangerous olllee out liking him, Avith all Ids faulU. 
of a Mentor to that high-spiritcil There Avas, to be. .sure, a great deal of 
nobleman, and it Is to the credit clay in his composition, but also many 
of both partie.s that no breach of sparkles of valuable metal ; and per- 
frieiidsliip ensued, (iood advice Avas haps the.se are seen the better from 
nil article which Samuel Avas ever the roiighiiess of the material in Avld» li 
ready to volunteer, and Id.s natural they are embedded. 'Fliis at lea\'t 
shrewdnessrendered hi.s councils really mu,Nt l)e conceded, that llie.so volume.^ 
valuable. Jbit, lik<5 nvmy other peo- are nnirum in literature, and\so tlijjy 
pie, he was not always so ready Avill jirobably remain. 


i*nuhf1 by WWhm Wackn-ooii and SoPSf JUdhiburft, 
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THE TKANsroUTATION QUESTION. 


The yroat question of Secondaiiy 
Tunis II MKXT ri has iio>v been settled 
by expenenee, so far as the mother 
coiintiy is concerned. It is now 
known that imprisonment has no 
elleet Avhatever, eitlier in deterring 
from crime, or in reforming criminals, 
(joviirnme.nt, albeit most unwilling 
to recur to the old system of trails- 
]^ortation, has been comjielled to do 
so by the unanimous voice of the 
country ; by tlie dilliculty of linding 
accommodation for the prodigious in- 
crease of ])risonors in the jails of the 
kingdom ; and by the still greater dilli- 
culty, in these days of cheapness and 
declining incomes, of getting the per- 
sons intrusted with the duty of provid- 
ing additional prison accommodation, 
to engage in tlic costly and tedious work 
of additional erections. An order in 
council has expressly, and most wisely, 
authorised a return to transjiortatioii, 
under such regulations as seem bo.st. 
calcidated to reform the convicts, and 
diminish the dread very generally felt 
in tlic colonies, of be/mg Hooded with 
an inundation ofcrinic from the mother 
country. And the principal dirtlculty 
felt now is, to find a colony willing to 
receive the penal settlers, and incur the 
risks thought to be consequent on their 
unrestricted admission. 

It is not surprising that government 
should have been driven from the 
ruinous system of substituting impri- 
sonment for transportation ; for the 
results, even during the short period 
that it was followed out, were abso- 
lutely appalling. The actual angmen- 
tatioii of criminals was the least part 
of the evil; the increase of serious 
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crimes, in conscrjiience of the har-. 
dened olfenders not being sent out of 
the country, but generally liberated 
after eighteen months’ or two years’ 
conlinement, Avas the insupportable 
evil. The demoralisation so strongly 
fi*lt and loudly comidaincd of in Van 
Diemen's Land, from the accumula- 
tiou of criminals, Avas rapidly taking 
place in this country. The persona 
tried under the aggravation of pre- 
vious couvictiuus in Scotland, in the 
three last years, have stood as fol- 
lows : — 

l^iKler agRrava- 
Total coiivicleJ. tion of i)rcviouH 
couviciioiiit. 

UU(; -joau »58 

HM7 350.0 1021 

13i8 300.0 1043 

- ■Varliamcnhiri} JUporU^ 1840-48. 

So rapid an increase of crimes, and 
o.spccially among criminals previously 
convicted, snllicieiitly demonstrates 
the inadequacy of imprisonment as a 
meaiLS either of deterring from crimes, 
or reforming the criminals. The same 
result appears in England, where the 
rapid increase of criminals sentenced 
to transportation, within the same 
period, demonstrates the total ineffi- 
cacy of the new imprisonment system. 

Troiiaporled. 


Veai^< Hnglniid and Wule.* Scotland. 

1»I6‘ 2S05 352 

1U47 2)19(1 45C 

l)i4{l ■ 3251 459 


And of the futility of the hope that tho 
sproadof education will have any effect 
in checking the increase of crime, deci- 
sive proof is afforded in tho same cri- 
minal rctiuiis ; for from them it appears 
that thenumber of educated criminals 

2 tt 
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in England is above twice, in Scotland uneducated ^ — the iinmbors, during the 
above three times and a half that of the last three years, being as follows : — 


' 

Yonrs. 

INgi.ani) Avn Walks. 

S;<’»vn.AMii. 1 

Kdiicuted. 

L'nc(lticate.4l. 

..... 

K(luciitL-(1. 



Uiitiduuuteil. 1 

18-10* 

10, .00.3 

7,0i>o 


! . 00:5 I 

1817 

1.0, 307 

‘bO.iU 

3,002 

1 1,018 1 

1818 1 

1 

1 20,170 

1 


1 3,085 

j 911 1 


•^ParlUmcntarif Ib lnrna, 18 hJ-8. 

Nay, wliat is still more alarming, steadih/ on the increase in Great 
it distinctly appears, from the same liritaiii. Take tiie centesimal pro- 
returns, that the proportion of edii- portions given iii the last returns fur 
cated criminals to inieducatoil is Kiigbnd — tinvsc of 1S1« ; — 


Deirrccs of TnstriiPtUnt, 


! I**!'''. 

! 1 

j 1-12. 

1 - 54 . 1 . 

I'-'U 

; 1 

04*.. 

1-47 

l-i'. ' 

Unable to read or write. 


■ :a.r2 


.‘ 1 *' 

RI.oo 

20.77 

.‘io.ia 



i 

;<i.o.4 : 

Imperfectly, « 



.Wi7 


.ir.oo 

1.V.-2.S 

.v>.;u 

I0..M 



Well, 

enperior, . 

.ln.a7 

■ s.2:> 

7.10 

1 ** 77 

<02 

.S.12 

s..*is 

7.71 

7 7U 


’ u.:i2 

! u.*^7 

0. til 

0.22 

0.17 

t;.i2 

o.:j7 

o.;u 

0.2< 

0.27 ' 

Not asccrt.'ii 110*1. 

•J.liU 

; 2.4.1 

•1 ‘"i- 
> j j.i 

2.:i4 

2.!)1 

2.11 . 



1 . 1:0 

i.:jD 


•^Parfiamcntari! JuuiltfUft, 1 

The groat increase here is in the 
criminals who have received an hn- 
perfect education, which class has in- 
creased as much as that of the totally 
uneducated has diminished. Unhap- 
pily, imperfect education is preeUely 
the species of instruction wliicli alone, 
in the present days f»f cheapened .pro- 
duction and dhjiinLsIling wages, the 
great body of the poor art‘ able (o 
give to their cliildron. 

JVir Pearson, ^LP., Avho has ]»nid 
great attentiun to thi- subject, un’d 
ivhosc high othcial situation in the 
city of London gives him such ample 
mcaas of being acf|uaintcd with the 
practical working of the criminal law, 
has given the following valuable 
information in a public s]>ecch, which 
every one acquainted with the subject 
must know to be thoroughly wcW 
founded : — 

In the year 1 tM 0, which is the carlie.st 
account that we posciCirS in any of our ar- 
chives, the number of commitment.-^, of 
a.s-»ize and Hef-:sion3 cases, was In 

the year 1848, ihe number of coiainit- 
meiits for sessionh and assize casc.s wa.*^ 
80,34a. ropiilatiou during that pnriofl 
had increased but CO |^er cent, whilst 
the commitments for crime had increa.scd 
420 per cent. 1 Khonld not be candid 
with this assembly if 1 did not at once 
say, that there are various disturbing cir- 
cumstances which intervene, during that 
periodi to prevent the apparent increase 


lS,p. 12. 

of commitments being the real p-liiuntc 
of the actual iuorLa*'e. There wa'» tin^ 
trail 'itiou from war to poiUt*. ^\\> all 
know, that fmm llu* days of llollii 
.-liciK the old clironicb r, it lia-’ been t;.’ ] 
that war lake-5 lo a portion of th.- 
b>i>.e i;Opulatiun. wlio iind in tlio ca-'J’tl' 
I'ls of war, dangiMv, rewar*!-’ and 
]*rofiigatt' indulgences .-oniolhing like :i 
kindred !\ i ling u» tbo war made ujmn 
society by the pivdatocy cla’Nf:-:. Ilonec 
we l),jd tiiat, wlu'ii war ceri-cs, a niniilu*?' 
of that of tin* coinniimily are thn)\\ ]i 
back oil tin; honest portion of -ociffy, 
wliieii, dnrii.g the period of war, liiul 
been drained off. ib .-ide-’ this, tlure are 
oilier eo-0]»ora I ii>g can e-. There i*; i]:r 
improved police, the condabnl.iry, rm -'.l 
or Tiictropolit'iu, who nudouhtedly del* i t. 
many of tJio-o oirruei-’ which wore for- 
merly eoimnittrd with impuaity. There 
i-al.-o t)ic act of parliament for paying 
prosecutor-** and witnessc.*’ their cxpen-i.-, 
which led to an increased nnnd»or of pro- 
secutor- ill proporti'>n to the number of 
crime-^ aclnaily detected, (‘iieiini- 

stances have, no doubt, c.Kerclsed a con 
sidcrable influence over the increawo in 
llie commitment -I ; but afler iiaving for 
:ih years paid tlic clo.scst attention to the 
Mibjeet, having filled, and still fdUug, ^ 
high offlec in regard to the adminisirntioii 
of the law in tlic city of London, I am 
bound to say, that, making fiilkdeduction 
from the number which every feeling of 
anxiety to raise the conntiy^m the im- 
putation of increasing in Its criminal 
character dictates — after making every 
deduction, £ am bound with shame and 
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humility to acknowledge, that it leaves 
a very large amount of increase in 
the actual^ the positive number of com- 
mitments for crime. Sir^ this is in- 
deed a humiliating acknowledgment ; 
but happily the statistics of this coun- 
try, in other particulars, warrant us 
ill drawing comfort from the conviction, 
that even this fact affonls no true repre- 
sentation of the state of the moral char- 
acter of the peop1o—^M evidence of their 
increasing degradatiOT of character or 
conduct, in anything like the proportion 
or degree that those statistics would ap- 
pear to show. 1 appeal to history — I ap- 
peal to the recollection of every man in 
this assembly, who, like myself, has 
passed the meridian of life, whctiicr society 
has not adviinood in morals as well as in 
arts, science, and literature, and every- 
thing which tends to improve the social 
character of the people. Let any man 
who has read not onr country’s history 
ahuic, but the talcs and novels of former 
times — and we must- frequently look to 
them, rather tliaii to the records of his- 
tory, for a taiihfnl transcript of the morals 
of the age iu which they wore written,— 
lot. any man reciir to the prodindion- of 
ridding and of Smollett, and say wholhov 
tilts habits, niaM!ier=«, and moral.s of the 
groat nifissi's of onr population are ii*>i 
materially imi>rove<l within the In^t cen- 
tury. Groat ixjpnlar delusjions prevail as 
to the causes of the increase of commit- 
incnts for criminal otfonce.i iu this coun- 
try, which 1 deem it to be my duty to 
endeavour to dispel. Sumo ascribe the 
inorcaho to the want of iiistrdclioii of onr 
youth, some to, the absence of religious 
teaching, homc to the increased iiit^jiuper- 
au^'O, and s-oiin* to tin' inor-eas'Cd poverty 
of the people, I as.^ert that there is no 
fouiid.atioii for the opinions that ascribe 
tlu increase of crime to these causes. If 
the ab.^eiieo of education were the cause 
of crime, surely crime would bo found to 
have diminished since education has iii- 
crease«L For the purpose of comparing 
the proseni and past state of education, 
for its influence upon the criminal slaibtics 
of the nation, I will not go back to the 
time when the single Ilible in the parish 
was chained to a pillar iu the church ; or 
when the barons allixod their cross to 
documents, from inability to write their 
na mes. 1 refer to dates, and times, and cir- 
cuinsthiiices within our own recollection. In 
the year 111 14 the report of the National 
Society says, there were only 100,000 
children receiving the benefit of educa- 
tion. Now there are above 1,000,000' 


under that excellent institution, besides 
the tens of thousands and hundreds of 
thousands who are receiving education 
ijiider the auspices of the Laiicasterian 
Society Schools, But some may say that 
the value of education is not to be csli- 
mated by number.s. Well then, I reject 
numbers, if you pleaso, and try it by its 
cpiality. 1 ask any man who listens to 
me if he does not know that the national 
schools, and other gratuitous establish- 
ments in this country, now give privileges 
in education which children in a respect- 
able condition of life could hardly obtain, 
such wa.s the defective state of iii-structiou 
in this country, 40 or 50 years ago. 
(Cheers*.) No man, therefore, can say 
that the increase of crime is attributable 
to the absence of education. If it were 
so, with education increased 800 per 
cent during the lust* 30 years, crime 
would have diminshed, inaitead of in- 
creased, 400 per cent.” — Tunes, Ang. 528, 
ir.49. 

The iramoutic expensv with which 
the maiutenauce of such prodigiou.s 
numbers of prisoners in jail is 
attended, is another most serious 
evil, especially in the.se da^’s of 
rotrouehnient, diminished proObs, 
and economy. From the last lioport 
of the Jail Oominissioncrs for Scot- 
land — tliui for UUS — it appears that 
the aviuMge vy)<t of eacli prisoner 
over the whole country for a your, 
after deducting his eiiruings in con- 
linemcut, is 'CIO, Ts. 6d. As this is 
tlie co.st after labour has been gene- 
rally introduced into prisons, and tlic 
greatest eflbrts to reduce expense 
Jjavo been made, it may fairly be 
presumed that it cannot be reduced 
lower. TJie average number of pri- 
soners constantly in Jail in Scotland is 
now about r)5t»0, w'liich, at Jtl6, 7s. 
(id. a-hcad, wdll come to about 
.\:5;>,000 a-year.* Applying this pro- 
portion to the 00,000 criminals, now 
on an average constantly in confnie- 
mont ill the t>vo islands, t tbc annual 
expense of their maintenance cannot 
be under a million sterling. Tiie 
prison and county rates of Kugland 
alone, which include tlio cost of pro- 
secutions, are .£ 1,800,000 a-year. But 
that result, enormous as it is in a 
country iu ivhich poor-rates and all 
local burdens are scwrapidly augmeiit- 


* Prison Report 1848, p. 73. • , 

t lu 1K48, the number committed for serious offences was 73,770. 
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ing, 13 but a part of the evil. Under the criminals. No one practically 

the present system a thief is seldom acquainted ^vith the subject over 
transported^ at least in Scotland, till entertained the slightest doubt that 
he has been three or four years plying this would be the case; and in two 
his trade ; during which period his articles directed to the subject in this 
gains by depredations, and expenses magazine, in 1811, we distinctly 
of maintenance, canuot have averaged foretold what the result would be.* 
less than £25 yearly. Thusitmaywdth To those who, following in tlie w^ake 
safety be aftirnied, that every thief of prelates or philanthropists, how 
transported from Scotland ///f? respectable socu|i‘, such as Arch- 
countrt/^ before he goes^ at least £100 ; bishop AA'halely*vho know nothing 
and that has been expended in training Avhatcvor of the subject except from 
him up to such habits of hardened the fallacious evidence of parliaineii- 
ilepravity, that ho is probably as tary committees, worked up by their 
great a cui’sc to the colony to w'hich own theoretical imaginations, we re- 
lie is sent, as he had proved a burden commend the studj^ of the 'rabies bc- 
to that from which he was conveyed, low, coinpilctl from the jiarliamentary 
SUicen pounds would have been the cost returns since the imi»ris(»iimcnt system 
ofliistransportatlon in the outset of his began, to show to what a pass the 
career, when, from his liabits of crime adoption of their rash visions has 
not being matured, he liad a fair chance brought tlic criminal iulministratioii of 
of proving an acquisition, instead of a the coimtry.t 
curse, to the place of his destination. It is not surprising tlint it should be 
As the question of imprisonment so, and tiiat all the pains taken, and 
or transportation, so far as (ireat idiilanlhropy wasted, in cinleavoiiring 
Britain and Ireland arc concerned, lo reform criminals in Jail in (his coun- 
is HOW' settled b}' the demonstrative try, or hindering them from returning 
evidence of the return of a reluct- to theiroldhabitsw hen let loose within 
ant government to the system which it, should have proved ahortive. 'J'uo 
in an evil hour they abandon(*d, rea'-’onsof]‘aramoun( cnicacvliavcrcn- 
it may seem unnecessary to go int(» derctl them all nugatory. The first of 
detail hi order to show' how^ abso- those is, that the theory regarding tin; 
Imely necessary it was to do so: pos>ibility of reforming gfi'euders when 
ainl how' entirely the boasted system in prison, or siitlcriiig ]>iinishment in 
of imprisonment, w'ith all its adjuncts this country, is wholly erroneous, aiul 
of separation, silence, hard labour, ]>rocceds on an entire inisconcepti«»n 
and moral and religions instruction,, of the principh s by wliicli alone such 
has failed cither in checking crime, or a reformation can in any case be 
producing any vi.sible reformation in eficcted. Jii prison, liuw solitary ?*»■ 

Sue the Increase of Crime, and Imprisonnaiibaml Tran-jportation,** Jibirkicovti':! 
Magazine^ May and July Ic^-tt, vol. Iv. p. .'i-J'i, ainl vul. Ivi. p. 1. 

t Table iiliowing the iinmber of commitments fur serious ofrciier.3 in tlu! mulermon- 
tioned years in England, Scotland, and Ireland : — 


Yrar.*'. 


J^cotl-uni. 


'j'-ajii. 

1837 

1 

3,120 

24,804 

.'■.I,.’i12 

1838 

23,004 


2.‘i.723 

.V2,23:> 

183.0 

24,443 

3,10.0 

20,302 


1ft 10 

27,187 

;i,«72 

23,l);53 


1841 

27,7«0 

iV.o’ 

20,770 

.92,118 

1842 

31,30.9 

4,1 8!> 

21,180 

5(),084 

1843 

29,501 

3,G15 

20,120 

53,332 

1844 

2(>V542 

3, .'•.77 

19,418 1 

1 19,50,9 

1843 

2^,30.0 

3,337 

1(),0.0(; ! 

! 44/.42 

1848 

2.';,H»7 

2,')01 

18,4.02 i 

' 40,500 

J847 . 

28,833 

4,fi3.', 

31,209 1 

I 04,077 

1848 

.30,34.0 

4,000 

38,.'i22* 1 

• 73,770 


•^l^arliavientari^ lletuna^ 1842-8. 

* Iribli RelioUiou. 
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ever, you can work only on the inteU 
lectmd focultics. The active powers 
or feelings can receive no development 
within the four walls of a cell, for they 
have no object by which they can be 
called forth. But nine-tenths of 
luankiiul in any rank, and must cer- 
tainly nineteen-twentieths of per- 
sons bred as criminals, arc wholly 
inaccessible to th^ influence of the 
intellect, considered as a restraint 
or regulator of llieir passions. If 
they had been capable of being in- 
fluenced ill that way, they would 
never have become criminals. Per- 
sons who fall into the habits which 
bring them under the lash of the 
criminal law, arc almost always those 
in whom, cither from natural disposi- 
tion, or the iinhapjiy circumstances of 
early habits and training, the intel- 
lectual faculties are almost entirely 
in abeyance, so far as self-control is 
concerned ; and any development they 
have is only directed to procuring 
gratification for, or furthering the ob- 
jects of the senses. T'o address to such 
persons tlie moral diseijflinoof aprisoii, 
liowevcr admirably conducted, is as 
hopeless as it would be to deseant 
to a man born blind on the objects of 
sight, or to preach to an ignorant boor 
ill the Greek or Hebrew tongue. 
Sense is to them all in all. Esau is 
the true prototype of this class of 
men ; tliey arc always ready to ck- 
changc their birtliright for a mess of 
pottage. 

No length of solitary confinement, 
or scarce any amount of moral or reli- 
gious instruction, can awaken in them 
cither tiie slightest repentance for their 
crimes, or the least power of self-con- 
trol when temptation is again thrown 
ill their way. They regard the period 
of imprisonment as a blank in their 
lives — a time of woful monotony and 
total deprivation of enjoyment, which 
only renders it the more imperative on 
them, the moment it is terminated, to 
begin anew with fresh zest their old 
enjoyments. Their first object is to 
make np for months of compulsory 
sobriety by days of voluntary intoxi- 
cation. At the close of a short 
period of hideous saturnalia^ they arc 
generally involved in some fresh 
housebreaking or robbery, to pay for 
their long train of indulgence ; and 
soon find themselves again immured 
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in their old quarters, only tlic more 
determined to run through tiic same 
course of forced regularity and willing 
indulgence. They are often able to 
feign reformation, so as to impose on 
their jailors, and obtain liberation on 
pretended amendment of character. 
But it is rarely if ever that they arc 
really reclaimed ; and licncc the jior- 
pctual recurrences of the same charac- 
ters ill the criminal courts; till the 
magistrates, tired of imprisoning 
them, send them to the assizes or 
(|Uiirlcr- sessions for transportation. 
Even then, however, their career is 
often fill* from being terminated in this 
country. The keepers of the public 
penitentiaries become tired of keeping 
them. AVheii theytanuot send them 
abroad, their cells are soon crowded ; 
and they lake advantage of a feigned 
amendinent to open the prison doors 
and let them go. They arc soon 
found again in their old haunts, and 
at their old praMiccs. At the spring 
circuit held at Glasgow in April 1814<, 
when the eflects of the recent impri- 
sonment mania were visible, — out of 
117 ordinary eriiniiials indicted, no 
less than twenty- two had been sen- 
tenced to transportation at Glasgow, 
for iieviods not less than seven years, 
within the prvcvdiufj two years; and the 
previous conviction and sentence of 
trausporlatioii was charged as an ag- 
gravation of their new olfeucc against 
each ill the indictment. 

TJic next reason which renders im- 
prisonment, in an old society and 
amidst a redundant population, utterly 
incflieacioiis as a means of reforming 
criminals is, that, even if they do im- 
bibe better ideas and principles during 
their coufiuement, they line! it impos- 
sible on their liberatiou to get into any 
honest employment, or gain admission 
into any well-doing circle, where they 
may put their newly -acquired prin- 
ciples into practice. If, indeed, there 
existed a government or parochial 
institution, into which they might be 
received on leaving prison, and by 
which they might bo marched straight- 
way to the nearest seaport, and thero 
embarked for*Canada or Aiistriilia, a 
great step would be made towards 
giving them the mCans of durable re- 
formation. But as there is none such 
in existence, and* as they scarcely 
ever are possessed of money enough, ou 
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leaving prison, to carry tlioni across 
tUe Atlantic, they arc of necessity 
obliged to remain in their own conn- 
tiy— and that, to persons in their situa- 
tion, is certain ruin. In now colonics, 
or thinly-peopled countries, such as 
Australia or Siberia, convicts, from the 
scarcity of labour, may in general be 
able to find employment ; aiid from tin; 
absence of temptation, and the seve- 
rance of the Jinks which bound them 
to their old associates, they arc often 
there fonud to do well, lint nothing 
of that surt can be ex])ected in an ohl 
and thickly-peopled coiiutiy, where 
the competition for cmplo 3 ’ment is uni- 
versal, and masters, having the choice 
of honest servants of untainted cha- 
racter, cannot bd cxj>ected to take 
persons who have been convicted of 
crimes, and exposed to the lujlliitioiis 
of a jail. 

Ih'actically speaking, it is hnposslhh: 
for persons who have bv.*en in jail to 
get into any honest or steady employ- 
ment ill their own country ; and iftluy 
do by cliaiicc, or by the ignorance of 
their em])Ioyrrs of their previous his- 
tory, get into a situation, it is ere Jong 
tli-^covered, by the associate^ whocome 
al'Oiit them, where tlieyhnve been, and 
they spccflih" lose it. "if you ask any 
pi‘i son vvlio has been transported in con • 
sefiucncc of ri'pealed convictions, why 
he did not take warning by the first, the, 
answ'cr uniformly i<, that he coiiid 
not get into emj)](»ynicii% and was 
obliged to take to thieving, or slar\ «‘. 
Add to tlii.s that the m*wl\ -reformed 
ciiminal, on leaving jail, and idling 
about, half starved, in search of work, 
of necessity, as weJl as from iiieliiia- 
tion, finds his way battk to hi.s old re- 
sidence, where his character is known, 
and he is speedily siirronnded l>y his 
old associates, who, in lieu of .starving 
integrity, offer him a life of joyous and 
well-fed depravity. It can hardly be 
expected that human virtue, and least 
of all the infant virtue of a newiy- 
reformed criminal, can withstand .so 
rude a trial. Accordingly, when the 
author once asked Mr Jirebner, the 
late governor of the Glasgow bride- 
well, what projiortion of formed cri- 
minals he ever kpow to have been 
reformed by prison discipline, he an- 
swered that tlie proportion was easily 
told, for he never hnew one. And in 
t^e laUi debate in parliament on this 


subject, it was slated by the IJomo 
Secretary, Sir George Grey, that 
while the prison discipline tit Peiitoii- 
ville promised the most cheering re- 
sults, it was among those trained 
there, and subsapiently tramported^ 
that the improvevneut was visible; for 
that HO such results w'cro ob'^ervc{l 
among those who, after liberation, 
wi*r(*, allowed to uiinaiii in this coun- 
try. 

But w’hile it Is thus proved, botli 
by principle and (*x])erioiice, that the 
moral relbnnati«>ii of olleuders cannot 
be eifectetl by iinprisoiiment, even 
niidor tlic mo^f. iininwcd system, in 
this country, yet, in one rosp«*ct, a 
veiT great amelioration of the ]niao- 
ner’s habits, and cxt(nision of his 
powers, is eviiioiitly praclicalile. Jt is 
easy //> trut h a prisufur ft irudt : and 
.•>ucli is the prolh-ieney w liii-li is rapidly 
acquired by the imdivided attoiiiion 
to cm*, object in a jail, that «nie 
oiijectioii which has been .stated to 
tlie imprisonim-nt system is, tIuU it 
iiUinfeJ’cs witli the »nnploymeiit of 
honest industry out of doors. No 
one can walk lliroiigli any of the 
wi'll -regulated prisons in Great ISri- 
taiii wdthout seeing that, whatever 
else 3 'ou cannot do, it is easy to teach 
siicli a proficiency lii trath* to the 
convicts as may render lliem, if their 
dei)raved iiiclinations •an lie arrested, 
useful m(*mbc*rs of •soeiety, and give 
thenn lice mean.s (»f earning n liveii- 
Jnmd ly honest iiidii.-tiy . IMany ‘if 
them arc exceedingly clever, evince 
great aptitude for the learning of 
liaiidierafts, and exert the utmost 
diligence in their prosecution. Let 
no man, Iiow’evcr, reckon on their 
reformation, beraiisc tiny are thus 
skilful and assiduoiiK : turn them out 
of prison in this country, and you w ill 
soon see them drinking and thieving 
writli increased alacrity, from tho 
length of their previous confinement,. 
Itls evidently not intellectual cunning, 
or tnaiiiial skill, or vigour in ])ursuit, 
which they in general want — it is tho 
power of directing their fuciiltiea to 
proper objects, when at large in this 
conntiy, wdiich they are entirely with- 
out, and which no length of confine- 
ment, or amount of moral and religibu.s 
instruction commiinicHted in prison, is 
able to confer upon them.. Iicre then 
is one great tnith as€ortaiued» by the 
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ojily sure guide in such matters — 
experience — that while it is wholly 
impossible to give prisoners the 
l)Owor of controlling their passions, or 
abstaiuiiigfroni their evil propensities, 
when at large, by any amount of 
prison discipline, it Is always not 
only possible, but ei^S 3 ^ to communi- 
cate to them such handicraft skill, or 
power of exercising trades, as may, 
the moment the wicked dispositions 
are bronglit under control, render 
them ns(.*fa! and (3veii valuable mem- 
bera of society. 

Experience equal!}'' jirovcs that, 
tlioiigii llio moral reformation of con- 
victs ill this cmiiilry is so ran* as, prac- 
tically .speaking, to be con.dilcj'‘*d a.s 
impossible, yet this is very far indei'd 
fr»uii being tlie case wJicu tlioy are re- 
moved to a dlslant land, where all con- 
nexion with their uid associates is at 
once and for ever broken *, where an 
honest career is not onlyopeii,but easy, 
to the most depraved, and a boundless 
supply of fertile but nn:ip])ro]>viatcd 
laud alfords scope for the cxercl.se of 
the desire of gain on legitimate objects, 
and affords no faciiitie.s for tJie com- 
ini.s,^ion of ci-ime, or the atfqiiisitiun of 
property, by the short- hand met hods of 
theft or robbery. Lord llrougham, 
in a most able work, which is little 
known only because it runs counter to 
the prejudices of the ago, lias Avell 
explained the causes of this peculi- 
arity 

“ The new emigrant's, who at various 
times contiiuied to llock to the extensive 
country of America, wore hy no niouji.-* of 
the same description with the first setilors. 
♦Sonic of these were the scouriiigs ot jails, 
banished for their crimes; many of them 
were persons of desperate fortunes, to 
whom every place was eiiiialiy lui inviting; 
or men of notoriously abandoned lives, to 
wliom any region was acceptable that 
offered them a shelter from the vengeance 
of the law, or the voice of public indigna- 
tion. Hut a change of scene will work 
Home improTement upon the most di.s.so1ute 
of characters. It i.s much to be removed 
from the scenes with which vill any has been 
eouitantly associated, and the companions 
who have rendered it agreeable. J t is .some- 
thing to have the leisure of a long voyage, 
witli its awakening terrors, to promote re- 
flection. Besides, to regain once more tlie 
privilege of that good name, which every 
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unknown man may claim until he is tried, 
presents a powerful temptation to reform, 
and furnishes an opportunity of amend- 
ment denied in the scenes of exposure 
and destruction. If the convicts in the 
colony of Noav 1 1 oUaud, though surrounded 
on the voyage and in the settlement by 
the companions of their iniquities, have 
in a great degree been reclaimed by the 
mere cliangc of .scene, what might not be 
expected from sucli .a change as we aro 
coicjidoriiig 2 But the honest acquisition 
of a little property, and its attendant 
importance, i'«, beyond any other circum- 
stance, the one mo.^^t calculated to reform 
the conduct of a needy and proiligato 
man, by im^piriiig him with a respect for 
him.- elf and a feeling of his stake in the 
community, and by putting a harmless 
and comfortable life at lea.st within the 
reach of his exert ioita. If the property 
is of a nature to retjuire cojistant industry, 
ill order to render it of any value; if it 
calls forth that sort of industry which 
devotes the, labourer to a solitary life in 
the open air, .and rejiays liim not with 
wealth and luxury, but with subsistence 
and case ; if, in short, it is property in 
land, divided into small portions and 
poo])1eil by few inhabitants, no combina- 
tion of circumstances c.an be ffgured to 
contribute more directly to the reforma- 
tion of the new cuitivator'.s rharacter and 


III addition to these admirable 
observatiojis, it may be stated, as 
another, and perhaps the principal 
rca.'ioii why transportation, wiicn con- 
ducted on i)ro])cr ])rinciplos, is attended 
with such immediate and bciiclicial lu- 
dutuices on the moral character of the 
convict, that it jdaces him in situa- 
tions Avherc scope is afforded for the 
development of the domestic and gene- 
rous affections, A counterpoise is 
])rovidcd to self. It is the impossibi- 
lity of providing such a counterpoise 
within the four w\ills of a cell — the 
extreme ditficulty of finding it, in any 
circumstances in which a prisoner can 
be placeil, on his liberation from jail in 
his own country, which is the chief 
cause of the total fiiilnrc of all attempts 
to W'ork a moral reform on prisoners, 
when kej)t at home, by any, even tho 
mo. 3 t approved system of jail discipline. 
But that whtfh cannot be obtained at 
home is immediately, on transporta- 
tion, found in thc^colonies. The cri- 
minal is no longer thrown back on 
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himself in the solitnelo of a cell — he is 
not sun'omided by thieves and prosti- 
tutes, urging him to resume liis old 
habits, on leaving it. The female con- 
vict, on arriving in New Soutli ^\^ales, 
is almost immediately married; ere 
long the male, if he is industrious and 
well-behaved, has the means of being 
so. llegular habits then come to 
supplant dissolute — tlio natural allec- 
tions spring up in the hokirt with tlie 
ci’eation of the objects on which they 
arc to be exercised. The solitary 
tenant of a cell — the dissolute fre- 
quenter of spirit-cellars and bagnios, 
acquires a home. Tlie allections of tin* 
tlreside begin to spring up, because a 
fireside is obtained. 

Incalculable is the efiect of this 
change of circumstances on the charac- 
ter of the most depraved. Accordingly 
it is mentioned by IMr Cunningham, in 
his very interesting Account of Sen- 
South Wales^ that great numbers of 
young women taken from the stret'ts of 
London, wlio have resisted all efibrts 
of Christian zeal and philanthropy in 
Magdalene Asylums or Penitentiaries 
at home, and embark for New South 
Wales in the most shocking state of 
depravity, become sensibly improved 
in their manners, and are not nnfre- 
quently entirely reformed by forming, 
during the voyage, temporary contuo 
tions with sailors., to whom, when the 
choice IS once lufide, they generally ni- 
main faithful ; so powerful and inimc-, 
diatc is the effect of an approach even’ 
to a home, and lasting ties, on the female 
heart.* The feelings wliicfi offspring 
produces are never entirely obliterated 
in the breast of woman. It has been 
often observed, that tliough dissolute 
females generally, w'hen they remain 
at home, find it impossible to reform 
their own lives, yet they rarely, if 
they have the power, fail to bring up 
their children at a distance from their 
haunts of iniquity. So powerfid is the 
love of children, and the secret sense 
of shame at their own vices, in the 
breasts even of the most depraved of 
the female sex. 

It has been proved, accordingly, by 
experience, on the veryclnrge.st scale, 
not only that the reformation of of- 
fenders, when transported to a colony 
in a distant part of the world, takes 


place, if they are preserved in a flue 
proportion of numerical inferiority to 
the untainted popuhJtion.^ to an extent 
unparalleled in any other situation; 
but that, wlicii so regulated, they con- 
stitute the yreatest possible addition to 
the strenyth, proyress^ and riches of a 
colony. From official papers laid be- 
fore parliament, before the nnbappy 
crowding of convicts in New South 
Wales began, and the gang-system 
was introiluccd, it ai>pears that be- 
tween the years 1800 and 1817~-tliat 
is, in seventeen years — out of 17,iMK) 
convicts transported to New South 
Wales, no less than sir thousand had., 
at the close of the jtcriod^ obtained tiu ir 
freedom from their tjooil eomluct. ami 
had earned amomf thewy by their free 
labour^ property to the amount of 
.l!l,r)00jnuo ! It may be safely allinned 
that the history of Uie world does not 
afford so astonishing and gralilyiiig 
an instance of llu* moral rcforiniilion 
of ofteuders, or one pointing so clearly 
to the true system to be pursued re- 
gav<liiig them. It will be recollected 
that this reformation took place when 
17,000 conviels were transported i’.i 
seventeen yhars— that is, on an average, 
1000 a-year only — and when the gang- 
sy'^lem was unknown, and the convict 
oil landing at Sidney was immediately 
assigned to a free colonist, by whom 
he was forthwith marelied np the 
c(*untry into a remote situation, and 
employed under his master's direction 
in rural labour or occupations. 

And that the colony itself prospers 
immensely from the forced labour of 
convicts being added, in not too yreat 
proporiionsy to tho voluntary labour of 
freemen, is dccisivcl}'^ proved by the 
astonishing progress which Australia 
has made during the last fifty years ; 
the ilegrcc in wliich it has distanced 
all its competitors in which convict 
labour was unknown ; and the mar- 
vellous amount of wealth and comfort, 
so much exceeding upon the whole 
that kiiotvn in any other colony, wliich 
now exists among its inhabitants. We. 
say upon the whole, because we are 
w’ell aware that in some parts of Aus- 
tralia, particularly Van Diemen’s 
Land, property has of late years been 
most sorionsly depreciated in value— 
partly from the monetary crisis, wliich 
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has affected that distant settlement as 
>voll ns the rest of the empire, and 
partly from the inordinate number of 
convicts who have been sent to that 
OIK', locality, from the vast increase 
of crime at home, and the cessations of 
transportation to Sidney ; — a number 
which has greatly exceeded the proper 
and salutary proportion to freemen, 
and lias been attended with the most 
disastrous results. I3ut that the intro- 
duction of convicts, wlien not too de- 
praved, and kept in due subordination 
by being in a small miaonfy compared 
to Ihe freemen^ is, so far from being an 
evil, the greatest possible advantage 
to a colony, is decisively proved by the 
])iirliamentary returns quoted below, 
showing the comparative progress 
(luring a long course of 3 ’oars of Aus- 
tralia, aided by convict labour, and 
the Cape of Good Hope and Canada, 
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which have not enjoyed that advan- 
tage. These returns arc decisive. 
They demonstrate that the progress 
of the convict colonies, during the 
last half century, has been three times 
as rapid as that of those enjoying 
equal or greater advantages, to whom 
convicts have not been sent ; and that 
the present state of comforts they 
enjo}', as measured by the amount 
jMU' head of llritisli manufactures they 
consume, is also triple that of any 
other colony who have been kept 
entirely clear from tln^ siqiposed stain, 
but real advantages, of forc(Ml labour.* 
Accordinglj', the ablest and best- 
iiiforined statistical writers and tra- 
velhirs on the Continent, struck wdth 
the safe and expeditious method of 
getting quit of and reforming its 
convicts which Great llritain enjoys, 
fnmi its numerous colonics in every 
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^ Tabic showing the ajinnal exports of Briti.^'h luamifacturos to the uiwlcr- 
inciitioucd Coloiiief:, from lo'JC to lUiO. 



(’aiiada. Arc. 

Tli»« (''Urf*. 

.Vu'M*r<ih‘:i, 

Vf jirs. 

W itiiout Coil \ ids. 

Without ('oiivirt«». 

^^')lll C'oiivirtH 

1U23 

£1,001,044 

£218,010 

.£443,030 

1132.0 

1,. 50 1,723 

257, .501 

310,081 

]«:3() 

1,0.57,133 

330,030 

31 4,077 

1031 

2,000,327 

2.57,245 

300,471 

1032 

2,075,725 

2.02.405 

400,320 

1033 

2.0,0*2,550 

340, 1.07 

,5.50, .372 

1031 

1,071,000 

301,302 

710,014 

383.5 

2,1.50,1.50 

320,021 

000,345 

1030 

2,732,201 

402,315 

0.3.5,037 

1037 


188,011 

021,500 

10.30 

1,092,4.57 

023,323 

1,330,002 

1039 


401,130 

1,070,3.00 

1040 

‘J,84r,913 

417,001 

2,001,305 

1041 

2,947,061 

304,574 

1,200,351 

1842 

2,333,525 

300,070 

010,104 

3043 

1,751,211 

502,577 

1,211,015 

1044 

3,076,861 

120,151 

744,402 

1045 

3,555,954 

040,740 

1 1,201,070 

1040 

3,308,059 

400,979 ’ 

1 1,441,640 


— Pouter’s Parliamentary lahks, 184G, p. 121. 


Exports^ per head, to the following comicries in laSli. 



Poinilatioii. 

I'iXportii. 

rroportioii per 
lieatl. 

United States of America, 

14,000,000 

£12,425,605 

£0 17 6 

Canada, &c., . . . - 

1,600,000 

2,739,2;W 

1 16 0 

British West India Islands, 

900,000 

3,786,453 

3 12 0 

Australia, .... 

100,000 

835,637 

b- 

8 14 0 


— Pouter’s Parliamentary Tables, 
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part of the world, and the want of 
which is so severely felt in the Coiiti- 
,ncntal states, are unanimous in con- 
sidering the possession of such colo- 
nics, and consequent power of nn- 
limitcd transportation, as one of the 
very greatest social advantage's whieli 
England enjoys. Hear what one of 
the most enlightened of tliosc writers, 
M. Maltc-Bruii, says on the sub- 
ject 

Kiiglaiiil h.'i^i lojig bi-'ou in the habit of 
disposing of it ? wicked citlzeuf? in a way 
at once philosophic and p(ditic, by send- 
ing them out to cultivate di^dant colunie5?. 
it was thus that the shores of tlic Dcda- 
ware and the Potomac were peopled in 
America. After the American war, they 
Were at a loss where to send the con- 
victs, and the Cape of (Jood Hope was 
hist thought of; but, on the recomiueuda- 
tioii of the learned .Sir .Joseph Hanks, 
Xow South Wales obtained the prefer- 
ouce. The fir^t vessel arrivei at Uutany 
Bay on the ‘JUth January 17UU, and 
J^roiight out 7o*U convict-, and accortUng 
to a census taken in lll'Jl, exhibited the 
iullowiiig rchults ill thirty-three years, 
^ iz. — 

Tree settler^!, men, v/omcii 

and childrcu . . . ’23,115 1 

Convicts . . . .13,314 


In ls:>2, that populatinii had risen 
to 40, MOO souls.* Ju there 

were in tlic colony oOOO horses, 
ii'MjOOO horned cattle, aad 
sheep, ft consumed, at tluU jieriod, 
8,.">00,rMj0 francs' (^J4o,0U0) worth of 
Phiglish uuiimfacturos, being about 
£h, IOs. a-head, and exported t*> 
Europe about £100,000 worth in rude 
produce. 

Great division of opinion has existed 
in France, for a long course of years, on 
the possibility of diuiiiiishing the fre- 
quency of the punishment of death, an 
well as that of the galleys; but a serious 
diiliculty has been alleged in t)ie expense 
with which an establislimeut such as 
New South Wales would cost. It is 
worthy of remark, however, that from 
1730 to the end of 11)21, England had 
cxj>ended for the transport, maintenance, 
arm other charges of ^3,1.55 convicts, 
transported to New ^uth Wales, 

301,023, being ./rearer a third of ’what 
the prisoners would have cost in tho 
prisons of Great Britain, without having 


the satisfaction of having changed into 
useful citizens those who were the shame 
and terror of society. 

‘‘ When a vessel with convicts on 
board arrives iii the colony, the men ^vho 
are not married in it, are periuittod to 
choose a wife among the female convicts. 
At the expiration of his term of punish- 
ment, every convict is at liberty to return 
to his own cuuntry, at his own expense, 
if he chooses to remain, he obtains u grant 
of laud, an<l provisions for IS mouths: 
if he is married the allotment is larger, 
aud an adequate portion is allowed for 
each child. Numbers arc provided with 
tliG means of emigration at the expense 
of government; they obtain 150 acres of 
laud, gecd-corii, and implements of lui.s- 
baiidry. It is worthy of remark that, 
thanks to the vigilance of the authorities, 
the transported in that colony lose their 
depraveil liabits; that the women become 
■well behaved and fruitful ; aud that tlie 
childrcu do not inherit the vices of their 
parents. T)ie-o results arc snUicieiit to 
place the colony of New South Wales 
itlUoilj t/uj nio.<t hahtv fthihlhthro^ih* hi- 

hi the irorhl. Aft<*v that, can 
any one ask the expense of the e^labli-h- 
iiieiiti” — Maltk-Hui’n, th:Oijv>t}>hh I hti- 
xii. ]U4-libj. 

But here a frcish diHiculty arises. 
GniiUuig, it will be said, that trans- 
portation is so Iinnicusti a benciit to 
tlui mother country, in allbrding a 
stub and certain vent for its criminals; 
and to the colonies, by providing 
them with so ample a supply of forced 
labour, what Is to be done when they 
will not receive itV The colonies are 
all up in arms against traiis|M>rtatioii ; 
not one can be persuaded, on any terms, 
to receive these convicts. When a 
•ship with convicts arrives, they begin 
talking about scjiaration ami inde- 
pendence, and rcmluding us of Bunk- 
er’s Hill and Saratoga. The Cape 
shows us with what feelings colonies 
which have not yet received them 
view the introduction of criminals; 
Van Diemen’s Land, how well founded 
their apprehensions arc of the cousc- 
quences of such an invasio:; vf civi- 
lised depravity. This dilticuity, at 
first sight, appears not only serious 
but insurmountable. On a nearer 
examination, however, it will be 
found that, however formidable it 
may appear, it could easily bo ^ot 
over; aud that it is entirely owing 


It (1349) exceeds 200,000 souls. 
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to the true principles of transportation 
liaviiig been forgotten, and one of the 
first tliitics of government neglected 
by our rulers for the last thirty years. 

It is very rciuarhablc, and throws 
ail important light on this question, 
that this horror at the influx of 
convicts, which has now become so 
general in the colonies as to render it 
almost impossible to find a place 
whore they can with safety be lauded, 
is entirely of recent origin. It never 
was heard of till within the last 
fiftooii or twenty years. Previous 
to that time, and even much later, 
transportation >vas not only rcgardeil 
by the penal colonics without aver- 
sion, but with tlic utmost possible 
comphicenc}'. They loohcd to a 
senes of heavy assizes in Gn^at 
Pjritain with the same feelings of 
anxious solicitude, as the Avorkhig 
classes do to a good harvest, or the 
London tradesman 1o a gay and 
money-spending season. Spirits never 
were so high in Sidney, speculation 
never so rife, property never so valu- 
able, prolits never so certain, as wlieu 
the convict sliips arrived well stored 
with coiiipiiLsory emigrants. If tiuy 
one doubts this, lot him open the early 
numbers of the CoUmlat Mar/azhiey 
audhc will find them filled wit liVesolii- 
tions of iniblic meetings in ISew 
South Wales, rcconiitiiig tlic immense 
advantages the colony had derived 
from the forced labour of convicts, 
and most earnestly deprecating any 
intennission in their introduction. 
As a specimen, w'C subjoin a scries of 
resolutions, by the Governor and 
Council of New South Wales, on a 
petit ieii agi’ced to, at a public meet- 
ing held ill Sidney, on 18lh February 
1838. 

Kc^oluUons of the Legislative Coiaicit, A t'/c 
South Wcilt’s/\7th Jult/ 183U, 

4. liesohed. — That, in opinion of thi.s 
council, the numerous free emigrants of 
character and capital, including many 
olHcers of the army and navy, and Ea.st 
India Company’s service, who have set- 
tled in this colony, with their families, 
together with a rising gcnciiation of 
native-born subjects, constitute a body of 
colonists who, in the exercise of the 
social and moral relations of life, are hot 
inferior to the inliabitauts of any other 
dependency of the British crown, and 


are sufficient to impress a character of 
respectability upon the colony at large. 

5. Resofred — That, in the opinion of 
this council, the rapid and increasing 
advance ot this colony, in the short space 
of fifty years from its first e.stablishment, 
in rural, commercial, and financial pros- 
perity, proves indispntahly the activity, 
the enterprise, and industry of the colo- 
ni>t.s, and is wholly incompatible with 
the stale of society rci)rcscntCfl to exist 
liero. 

ti. ResoUiJ, That, in the opinion of 
tliis coLiiicil, the strong desire manifested 
by the colonists generally, to obtain 
moral and religions instruction, and the 
liberal contribiiiions, wJiicIi have been 
iniido from private lhii(I>, towards this 
most o'^seiitial object, abundantly testify 
that the advancement of virtue and 
voligion amongst them is regarded with 
becoming solicitude. 

7. 7*-' {Jo/ /•»'(/. —Thai, ill the ojiiniou of 
this council, if transportation and assign- 
inciil have hitherto failed to produce all 
the goo«l ettVets anticipated by their 
projectors, rsiich failure may be traced to 
ciivamstaucos. many of which are no 
longer in cxistciict^, whilst others are in 
rapid progress <>f amendment. Amongst 
the most prominent causes of failure may 
be adduced the abscn<*e, at the first 
establishment of the eolojiy, of adequate 
religions and nioriil instruction, and the 
want of proper means of classification in 
llui several gaols throughout the colony, 
as Avcil as of a siifilcicnt number of free 
emigrant^, properly qualified to become 
tlic assignees of convicts, and to be in- 
trusted with llieir luanagemeut and con- 
trol. 

«. Rf'sofred, — That, in the opinion of 
this council, the great extension which 
has latterly been afforded of moral and 
religions i list ruction, the dussification 
wliich may in future bo made in the 
numerous gaols now in progress of erec- 
tion, upon the most approved principles 
of inspection and separation, the most 
cffcctnal punishment and classification of 
offenders in ironed gangs, according to 
their improved system of management — 
the numerous free emigrants now eligible 
as the assignees of convicts, and the ac- 
cumulated experience of half a century — 
form a combination of circumstances, 
wliich reuderj the colony better adapted 
at the present, than at any former'period, 
to carry into ellftct the praiseworthy in- 
tentions of the first founders of the sys- 
tem of traiisportatioik and assignment, 
which had no less for its object reforma- 
tion of character than^a jnst infliction of 
punislimei;|jb* 

9. Resolved, — That,iiitlie opinion of this 
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council, no system of penal discipline, or 
secondary puuislimcnt,will be found at once 
so cheap, so effective, and so reformatory, 
as that of well*regnlated assignment— the 
good conduct of the convict, and his con- 
tinuance at labour, being so obviously 
the interest of the assignee ; whilst the 
partial solitude and privations, incidental 
to a pastoral or agricultural life in the 
Tomote districts of the colony, (which 
may be made the universal employment 
of convicts,! by effectually breaking a 
connexion with companions and habits; 
of vice, is better calculated than any 
other system to produce moral reforma- 
tion, when accompanied by adequate 
religious instruction. 

10. liesofeed, — That, in the opinion of 
this council, many men who, previously 
to their conviction,' had been brought up 
ill habits of idleness and vice, have 
actpiired, by means of assignment, not 
only habits of industry and labour, but 
the knowledge of a remunerative employ- 
ment, which, on becoming free, forms a 
strong inducement to continue in an 
honest course of life. 

11. Mesohi*d , in the opinion of 
this council, the sudden discoiitinnaiico of 
transportation and assignment, by depriv- 
ing the colonists of convict labour, must 
necessarily curtail their means of pur- 
chasing crown lauds, and, coiisoqueiitly, 
the supply of funds for the purpose of 
immigration. 

12. Rcsolred, — That, in the opinion of 
this council, the produce of the labour of 
convicts, in assignmoiit, ih thus one of the 
principal, though indirect means, of bring- 
ing into the colony free persons ; it is* 
obvious, therefore, that the continuance 
of emigration in any extended form, must 
necessarily depend upon the continuance 
of the assignment of convicts.^ 

It is not surprising that they viewed, 
at this period, the transportation sys- 
tem in this light ; for under it they had 
made advances in population, comfort, 
and riches, unparalleled in any other 
age or country of the world. 

ilow, then, has it happened that so 
great a change has come over the 
views of the colonists on this subject ; 
and that the system which they for- 
merly regarded, with reason, as the^ 
sheet-anchor of their prosperity, U" 
now almost universally looked to 
with unqualified aversion, as the cer- 
tain forerunner qf their destruction ? 
The answer Is easy. It is because 
transportation, as formerly conducted, 


teas a blessintjj and because, as con- 
ducted of late years, it has become a 
curse, that the change of opinion has 
arisen in regal'd to it. The feelings 
of the colonists, in both cases, were 
founded on experience — ^botli were, in 
the circumstances in which they arose, 
equally well founded, and both were 
therefore equally entitled to respect and 
attention. AVo have only to restore 
the circumstances in which th^^ convicts 
were a blessing, to revive the times 
in which their arrival will be regarded 
as a boon. And to effect this, can 
easily be shown not only to be at- 
tended with no difficulty, but onl}^ to 
require the simultaneous adoption by 
government of a system of i>mush- 
ment at home, and of vohiutary emi- 
gration at the public expense abroiul, 
attended wdth a very trifling expense, 
and calculated to relieve, beyond any 
other measure that could by pos- 
sibilit}' be devised, the existing dis- 
tress among the labouring classes of 
Groat Jlritaiu and Ireland. 

To render tlic introduction of penal 
labour into a colony an adv«aiitage, 
three things arc necessary. 1st, That 
the convicts sent out should be for the 
most part instructed in some sim])le 
rural art or occupation, of use in the 
country into wliicli they are to be 
transplanted. 2d, That they should 
ill general bo hcffinners in crime, and 
a small number of them only hardened 
ill depravity. 3d, AVhat is most im- 
portant of all, that they should be pre- 
served in a due proportion, never ex- 
ceeding a fourth or a fifth to the free and 
untainted settlers. Under these con- 
ditions, their introduction will always 
prove a blessing, and will bo hailed as 
a boon. If they are neglected, tliey 
wdll prove a curse, and their arrivals 
be regarded as a punishment. 

Various circumstances have con- 
tributed, of late years, to render the 
convict system a drcadhil evil, instead 
of, as formcriy, a signal benefit to the 
colonies. But 'that affords no ground 
.for despair ; on the contrary, it fur- 
Tiishes the most well-grounded reason 
for hope. We are suffering under the 
effects of an erroneons regimen,^ not 
any inherent malady in the patient. 
Change this ti'eatincnt, and his health 
will soon return. 


Colonial Magazine, i. 431, 433. 
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It is well kno^vn that the greatest 
pains have of late years been taken, in 
this country, to instruct prisoners in 
jail in some useful handicraft; and 
that, so far has this been carried, that 
our best-regulated jails are more in 
fact great houses of industry. The 
general penitentiary at rentonville, 
in particular, where the convicts sen- 
tenced to transportation are trained, 
previous to their removal to the penal 
settlcmcnls, is a perfect model of 
arrangement and attention in this im- 
portant respect. But it is equally 
well known that it is only of late ycai'S 
that this signal reform has come into 
operation ; and we have tlie satisfac- 
iLon of knowing that already its 
salutary cllccts have been evinced, 
in the most signal manner, with the 
convicts scut abroad. Brevious to the 
year 1840, scarcely anything was done 
on any considerable scale, cither to 
teach ordinary prisoners trades in jail, 
to separate them from each other, or 
to prepare them, in the public peniten- 
tiaries, for the duties in which they 
were to be engaged, wlien they arrived 
at tlieir distant destination. The 
county ,iails, now resounding >vith the 
clang oi' ceaseless occupation, pursued 
by prisoners in their separate cells, 
then only rc-cchocd the din of riot and 
revelling in the day-rooms where the 
idle i)ri3onGrs were huddled together, 
and beguiled the n^eary hours of their 
caj)tivity by stories of perpetrated 
crime, or plans for its renewal the 
moment they got out of coiitincmcnt. 
But the ideas of men are all formed 
on the experience of facts, or the 
thoughts driven into them, for a con- 
siderable time back. Tlic present 
universal horror at transportation is 
founded on the experience of the pri- 
soners with which, for a quarter of a 
century, Xew South Wales had been 
ilooded, from thoidlo day-rooms or pro- 
lligate hulks of Great Britain. Some 
years must elapse before the edects 
of the improved discipline received, 
and laborious habits acquired, in the 
jails and penitentiaries of the motlicr 
country, produces any general effect on 
public opinion in its distant colonics. 

Tlie relaxation of the severity of 
our penal code at home, during the 
last thirty years, however loudly 
called for by considerations of justice 
and humanity, h^s undoubtedly had 


a most pernicious influeoue. on the 
class of convicts who have, during that 
period, been sent to the colonies. In 
so far as that change of system has 
diminished the frequency of the in- 
fliction of tlie punislimont of death, 
and limited, practically speaking, that 
dreadful penalty to cases of wilful 
and inexcusable murder, it must com- 
mand the assent of every benevolent 
and well-regulated mind. But, unfor- 
tunate]}^ the change has not stopped 
there. It has descended through 
every department of our criminal 
jurisprudence, and come in that way 
to alter much for the worse the class 
of criminals who of late years have 
been sent to the penal colonics. The 
men who were forhicrly hanged are 
now for the most part transported; 
those formerly transported are now 
imprisoned ; and those sent abroad 
have almost all, on repeated occasions, 
been previously confined, generally for 
a very long period. As imprisonment 
scarcely ever works any reformation 
on the moral ckiractcr or habits of a 
prisoner, uliatcver improved skill in 
hnndieraft it may put into iiis fingers, 
this change has been attended with 
most serious and pernicious effect on 
the character of the convicts sent to 
the colonies, and gone far to produce 
the aversion with w hich they arc noiv 
everywhere regarded. 

It has been often obsciwcd, by those 
jiractically acquainted with the work- 
ing of the transportation system in 
the colonies, that the Irish convicts 
were generally the best, and the 
Scotch, beyond all question, the worst 
who arrivcfl. This peculiarity, so 
widely different from, in fact precisel}’^ 
the reverse of, what has been observed 
of the free settlers from these respec- 
tive countries, in every part of the 
world, has frequently been made the 
subject of remark, and excited no 
little suiqnisc. But the reason of it 
is evident, and, when once stated, 
perfectly satitfactory. The Scotch 
law, administered almost entirely by 
professional men, and on fixed prin- 
ciples, has lon^ been based on the 
principle of transporting persons only 
who were deemed irreclaimable in 
this country. Yerf few have been 
sent abroad for half a tentuiy, from 
Scotland, who had* not cither com- 
mitted some very grave offence, or 
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been four or five times, often ciglit or 
ton times, previously convicted and 
imprisonccl. In Ireland, under the 
moderate and' lenient sway of Irish 
county justices, a poacher was often 
transported wrho had merely been 
caught with a hare tucked up jmder 
his coat. Whateverwe may think of 
the justice of such severe punishments 
, for trivial oifencos, in the first instance, 
there can be but one opinion as to its 
tendency to lead a much better class 
of convicts from the Emerald Jsle, \ han 
the opposite system* did fi-oiu the 
shores of Caledonia. Vci’y probably, 
also, the system of giving prisemoVs 
“ repeated opportunities of amend- 
ment,” as it is called iii tin's country — 
bnt^rliich, in fact, would bo more aptly 
styled “renewed opportunities for 
depravity” — has, from go(>il but mis- 
taken motives, liCf'u carried much too 
far in Scotland, lie this as it may, 
nothing is more certain than that the 
substitiiliott of a race of repeatedly 
convicted and hardened, offouders, 
under tho milder system of punl^Ii- 
mentiu Great Hritain, during llio ia-^t 
twenty years, for one comparatively 
uninitiated in crime, such as wcih 3 
formerly .sent out, has liad a most 
pernicious cllV'ct on the cliaracler of 
the convicts received in tbe colonies, 
and the sentiments with which tlioir 
arrival was n^garded. 

liut by far the mo.st powcrfiil cau«e, 
which has been in operation for aiiove 
a quarter of a century, in dcstroyi)!^ 
the beneficial effects of tin* sy.sbMn of 
transportation, and siil>stUuting the 
worst possible consequences in their 
stead, has been tho sending out of con- 
victs '/w too tjrenl a. proportion to the /'/vr 
poputation^ and the consequent neces- 
sity for substituting the ponp for the. 
mmfnraeHl system. This i.^ a matter of 
tlm very highest, indeed of paramount 
importance; and it may safely be 
afilnned that, unless a remedy is found 
^ for it, all eftbrts made to render the 
‘ system of transportatiiSii palatable to 
the colonies will jnwc nugatory. 
.Fortunately the means of remedying 
that evil iwo not only casy» but, com- 
paratively spcakfng, cheap, and per- 
fectly efficacious ; and they promise, 
.while they the abovc-ntcu- 

'tioned evil, to'cQiaffir, inotherrespects, 
signal benefits bota on the colonies and 
the mother countiy. 


Now South Wales was originally 
selected, and not without sufficient 
a^asons, as tho place for the estabiidi- 
ment of penal colonies, bocauso the 
distance of it from the mother country,, 
and the length of tho voyage, ren- 
dered it a very difficult matter cither 
for runaway convicts, or those who 
had served their time, to get home 
again. Once *sent out, you were, in 
the great majority of cases, clear of 
them for ever. This circumstance 
was no disadvantage, but rather tlio 
reverse, to the colony, and certainly a 
very great advantage to the parent 
state, as long as tho number of con- 
victs annually sent out was incon- 
.sidc!‘nl)Ie, and the whole convict jmpu- 
lation formed a small minority to tho 
number of free settlers. When the 
whole number committed a-year in 
Eitgland was 4r)0<.b and iu J^cotland 
undin* InO, as it was in Great llritaiu 
in IKDI or 1805, the scttlenicut of 
convicts on the distant shores of 
Australia w^orked well. TJioy w(‘rc 
glad to get tlie 3<)0 or 400 mmiially 
sent out; they were benefited by 
their forced labour; and the free 
settlers were In sufficient numbors 
to keep them with ease in subjot rio'!3, 
and prevent their habit.s from con- 
taniinaling those of the free inlmbi- 
tant.s of the. colony. Jlut when the 
commitments from Great llriiain and 
Ireland liad rison to 50,qdb or 
a-ycar, ami the convicts sent out to 
bOOOor'blOO annually, as they have 
done for some years past, the c:i (.* 
was entirely altered. The polluicd 
stream became much too large ami 
j)owcrriil for tho land it was intcunhHl 
to fertili.se; it did moi’e harm than 
good, and became tho object of uni- 
form and undisguised aversion. 

The distance of Australia from tlio 
mother country, which formerly had 
been so great au advantage to both 
parties, now became the greatest 
possible evil; because it prevented, at 
the time this great influx of convicts^ 
was going on, the immigration ’ (4^ 
freemen from preserving any ’ 

a due proportion to it. When tho cour 
victs rose to 2000 and 3(X)(f yearly ; the 
free settlers should have b«en rad.sed 
to 8000 or 10,000- aupually.* i.iiis 
would have kept all^'Jght; because 
tho tainted popuSition would liave 
been always in a small miaority com- 
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pared to the virtuous; order would 
have bccu preserved by tho decided 
majority of the well-disposed ; and the 
assignment system, the parent of so 
much good, still rendered practicable by 
the ceaseless ox.tcn8iou of free settlers 
in the wilds of nature. But tho 
distance of Australia rendered this 
impracticable, when the emigration 
of freemen was left to its o^vn un- 
aided resources. Steam navigation 
contributed powerfully to throw it into 
the back-ground for all but tlie very 
highest class of emigrants. Tlic voy- 
age to Australia is one of fourteen 
thousand miles ; it takes from five to 
six months, must still be performed 
by sailing vessels, and costs about 
.£1 6 a-Jjcad for tho ordinary class of 
cm igra nt s. That to America is one of 
three tliousaml miles ; it takes fj*om a 
fortnight to three weeks, is performed 
by groat numbers of steam as well as 
sailing v<.‘sse!s, and costs fj-om VA to 
£-J a-head fur tire same class <»f pas- 
sengers.* 

These fads ai‘C decisive, and must 
aUvays conlimic so, against tlic chuicc 
of Australia, as the place of their desti- 
nation, by tho great bulk of ordinary 
emigrants. Several young men of 
goud family, indeed, tempted by the 
high profits generally made there in 
the w'ool trade, and the bouiidlosa faci- 
lities for the mullij dication of flocks. 
Nvliich its prairies atfordeil, liave set- 
tled there, and some hav(? done well. 
But of ordinary labourers, and persons 
to do the w'uric of common workmen, 
there lias always been felt a very great 
ileficicucy, for this simple reason, that 
lliey could iiofc iihbi’d tlio oxiionse of 


the voyage. The settlers were almost 
entirely of the better class, and they 
Tverc in no i)roi)orLion at all to the 
number of the convicts. This dis- 
tinctly appears, not only from the ex- 
travagant wages paid to shepherds 
and common labourers, generally not 
less than five or six shillings a-day, 
but from the very Jjimited number of 
emigraiiis, even during the distress 
of tlie last three years, w’hcii the. vol- 
untary emigration Jiad readied two 
hundred and iifty tlionsand annually 
from the Ihitisli islands, wdio have 
gone to our colonies in South 
Wales.t 

'Jdiis nnliappy turn of allairs has 
been attended with a double dfsad- 
vantago. Jii the fir^ place, tho vast 
increase in the number of convicts 
sent to Sydney, compared \vith the 
small nnulber of free setllcvs, has for a 
long time rendered the coutiau- 
aiKC of tljv^ assignment system imims- 
fcil»l(' : and to take oh‘ 

and ciii)>ody the surplus numbers, 
became in ainauueramatterof neces- 
sity. 'fhe manners of the colony, its 
irnbits, ils ju*os])eets, its morality, have 
been sorion!-ly damaged bythischange. 
The emancipated com lets who havi', 
made money, known by the name of 
'‘•canary bli-Jj,’' liave pressed upon 
tiic liccU, and cunie to excite the 
jealunsy, of the free settlers. The 
’:ic^‘iinviilati{ni convicls in ilio lower 
ualks of life has circcked tlic inimigra- 
litai of lav. labour, pcrpeuuited the 
I’rightfiil inefjnality of the sexe.s, and* 
led to the most liiinontablo disorders. 
Tlie gin-^ sy-lem, of iieces^ty intro- 
duced, because I'rce settlors did not 


While we write theiic lines, the following ndvovti-sOTacui, 'which appeared Ia the 
of Oct. 10, will illustr.*ito tUi : vital diileroncc : — 

" EMruuM’ioN. — The uiidersignctl are prepared to forward intending emigrants to 
every colony now open for colon i^-atiou, at the following rates of pafcsagc-moncy : — 
To Sydney, Cl.'i; Melbourne, £lo; Adelaide, Swau IVivov, Van Dictneu's 
LmiuI, X-20; New» Zealand, A'lU • Cape of Good Hope, i'lO; N.itril, .Cj a ; Califovuia, 
New Vork, £2, 10^,; I’liiladolphui, .4:2, 10s.; Now Orleans, — JlaiiUiso.N 

iV Co. — 1 1 (Jn ion JJ I rtu i n jham . ' ’ 

t Emigrants from Great Britain and Ireland to Australia .and New Zealand: — 


1h30, 

1,242 

J83«, 

3,] 21 

1842 

... 8,534 

im, 

1,501 

1837, 

5,051 

18*3, 

3,478 

i«;>2, 

3,733 

1838, 

14,021 

JS44, 

... 2,229 

1833, 

4,01)3 

]8;W, 

15,7hi 

IvS.t.'lj « 

830 

1834, 

....... 2,800 

1810, 

i5,s:>o 

1840, 

2,227 

ia35, 

I,8fi0 

1841, 


• 



— ^Pouter’s Parliamentary TttbleSi 1R4(5, p. 23G. 
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exist to take the convicts off under the 
assignment system, perpetuated in the 
colony the vices of the hulks, the 
depravity of the galleys, "riic whole 
benefits of transportation to the con- 
victs, their whole chances of amend- 
ment, are lost, when, instead of being 
sent to rural labour in the solitude of 
the woods and tlig prairies, they are 
huddled together, in gangs of four 
or five hundred, without liopc to 
counterbalance evil propensities, or 
inducement to resist the seduction of 
mutual bad example. These (wils 
were so sensibly felt, and led to such 
energetic representations to the gov- 
ernment at home, that at length the 
eolony was pacified, but at the same 
time its progress ehecked, by an or*ler 
ill council in 1837, that no more con- 
victs, for a limited time, should be 
sent to Sydney or its dcpciidcncics. 
Hut this only shifted the seat of ilie 
evil, and augmented its intensity. The 
convicts, now swellvid to above fowr 
thousand a-year, could not be kept at 
home; they required to be sent some- 
where, and wher<* v/as tliut place to 
be y Van Diemen’s J-,and was select- 
ed, being the most soutluTiily portion 
of New llollaiul, and of course the 
hirthcst removed from this eoiiutry : 
and thither nearly the fr/mie vonvicu 
of Great liritaiu and Ireland, soon 
above thirty- ^i^c hundred annually in 
number, were sent for several years. 
The coiisequem c of this prodigious iif- 
lluxof criminals into an infant ndony, 
so far removed from the parent state 
that it cost a-head to .semi a 
common labourer there — and of course 
jio free emigration in proportionate' 
numbers could be expected without 
public aid — might easily have been 
anticipated. Government *li<l nothing 
to encourage the simultaneous settle- 
ment of free .settlers in that distant 
laud, thus flooded with eonviets, or 
.so little as amounted to nothing. 
The con.scqiicnce was, that, ere long, 
thret-fiflJiH of the iiihabitant.s of the 
colony wore convicts. Every one 
kuows, none could have failed to anti- 
cipate the conscqucu 9 e.s. The morals 
of the seltlcmcnt, thii.s having a majo- 
rity of its inhabitants convicts, were 
essentially injured. (h*imes unutter- 
able wore committed ; tlic hideous 
inequality of the sifxes induced its 
usual and' frightful disorders ; the 


police, how severe and vigilant soever, 
became unable to coerce the rapidly- 
iucrcasing multitude of criminals ; the 
most daring fled to the woods, where 
they became bush-rangers; life be- 
cani.e insecure ; property sank to half 
its former value. So powerful, ami 
evidently well-founded, were the re- 
presentations made on the subject to 
the legislature, that it became evident 
that a remedy must be applied ; and 
this was done by an order in council 
in 1 844, wliich susjicnded entin'ly Ibr 
two years the transportation of male 
convicts to the colonics. That of 
fcMualc.s was still and most properly con- 
tinued, in the hope that, by doing 
the inequalit}^ of the sexes in AiLStralia 
might in some degree be corrected. 

But this measure, like all the rest, 
not being founded on the right prin- 
ciple, has entirely failed, 'riie aecii- 
mulation of offenders in the Hritisli 
islands, from the .stoppage of the usiiul 
vent by which they were formerly 
carried olf, soon became insupport- 
able'. The jails were crowded to siif- 
focalion; it was ere long found to be 
nccos.sury to liberate niaiiy pcr.son.'!, 
transported seven years, at the cxpini- 
tioii of two, to make way for new 
inmates. The liberated convicl s were 
.^oon back in their old luiuuts, ami at 
their old practices ; and the great in- 
crease of sn'fous crimes, .such as rob- 
lierios, burglaries, and murders, ih;- 
mon.slraled that the public morals in 
the great towns were rapidly giving 
way, under the influence of that wor. t 
.specic.sofcnmiiijdH — returned convict.^. 
The judge's botli of Gnait Brilaiii and 
Ireland, in o^mimon with every person 
praci ically acquainted wi tli the subject, 
and wlio had daily proofs, in the ilis- 
chargeof their important ollicial dui i« s, 
of the total failure of the iinprL^omm ut 
system, were unanimous in rccom- 
inciidiiig a return to trau.'^po^tation. 
All the temj)orary cxpcdiciil.^ adopted, 
.such as Gibraltar, llermuda, soon 
failed from the rapid increase of con- 
victs, who greatly exceeded all the ^ 
means left of taking them off. Govern- ' 
incut became convinced that they had 
made a step iu the wrong dfrcctiou ; 
and thciy most wisely took oeiin.scl from 
experience, and determined to resume 
the practice of sending convietsabroad. 
But, on the threshold of the renewed 
attempt, they vroro met by the refusal 
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of the colonics to tak^ them. The Cape 
Is almost in rebellion on the subject; 
and in despair of finding a willing 
colony, it is said they have in contem- 
plation to scud them to be roasted 
under the AVliitc Cliffs, and increase 
the already redundant population of 
Malta. 

It is not necessary to do any such 
thing. The solution of the transpor- 
tation question is easy, the method 
to be followed perfectly eflicacious. 
Government have only to commence 
the discharge of one of their most im- 
portant social duties to get rid of all 
their difficulties, and render the immi- 
gration of criminals, as it was in time 
past, as great a blessing to the colonies, 
and as ardently desired, as of late 
years it has been a curse, and earnestly 
deprecated. 

Transportation is a blessing to a colony 
when the convicts ate kept in a mino- 
rity, perhaps in a fourth or a fifth of 
the community to which they arc sent, 
and when they arc not hardened in 
crime, and all instructed in some use- 
ful trade. In such circumstances, they 
are the greatest possible addition to 
its strength, riches, and progress, and 
will always be gladly received. 

Transportation is a curse when the 
convicts sent out are so numerous, 
and the free settlers so few, that the 
former forms a large X)roportion of the 
community compared to the latter, and 
when their habits are those of harden- 
ed iiTcchiimable criminals, Instead of 
3 *outhfuI novices in crime. If they 
become a majority, certain ruin may 
be anticipated to the colony thus 
flooded with crime. 

The dillicnltics which now beset the 
transportation question have all 
arisen from our having pursued a 
course, of late years, which rendered 
the settlement of convicts a curse in- 
stead of a blessing, as it was at first, 
when the system was directly the 
reverse. To render it a blessing 
again, w'c have only to restore the 


cu^cumstances which made it so for- 
merly — sending out the convicts when 
not completely hardened in depravity, 
and ill such a proportion to the free 
settlers as to keep them a smcM mino^ 
rity to the free and untainted part of 
the community. The immigration of 
convicts to om* colonies is like that of 
the Irish into western Britain : every- 
thing depends on £hc proportion they 
bear to the remainder of the popula- 
tion. They arc very useful if a fourth; 
they can be borne if they are a third ; 
but let them become a majorit)^, and 
they will soon land the country in the 
condition of Skibbercen or Conne- 
mara. 

We cannot diminish the numbers 
of convicts transported ; on the con- 
trary, woful results have made us 
a^varc that it should be materially in- 
creased. Experience has taught us, 
also, that voluntary unaided emigra- 
tion cannot enable the free settlers in 
Australia to keep pace with the rapid 
increase of crime in the British islands. 
What, then, is to be done ? The an- 
swer is simple : Discharge in part the 
vast duty, so long neglected by govern- 
ment, of providing, at the public ex- 
pense, for the emigi’atlon of a certain 
portion of the most Indigent part of tho 
community, who cannot get abroad 
on their own resources, and setile 

THEM IX THE SAME COLOXY WITH THE 

CONVICTS. Do this, and the labour 
market is lightened at home; the con- 
victs arc kept in a small minority 
abroad ; the colony, thus aided by the 
combined virtue and penal labour of 
the mother country, is secured of pro- 
sperity and rapid i)rogress; and its 
rate of increase will soon induce tho 
other colonies to petition for a share 
of the prolific stream. 

At present, there arc, or at least 
should be, above 5000 criminals an- 
nually transported from the Britisli 
islands.* The cost of settling a free 
labourer in Australia is about £16 
a-hcad. To send 16,000 free labourers 
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\\ith these 5000 crimiiuils would 
cost just X25C,000 a-year: call it 
£000,000 yearly, to make rouiu for 
the probable increase of criniiuuls, 
fix)m the growiu}^ nec(‘sc.iliiis or de- 
pravity of the mol her country, and 
provide for the o^(ril and unavoidable 
expenses of an iiifiint eslablislmient, 
and the truiispcntiitioii question is at 
once solvo<l, a great relief is atforded 
to the distri-ssed labourers of the 
parent state, and a certain market for 
onr inanufartuivs provided, which will 
double every two or three years, as 
long as the system is C(uitinuod. 

Let government, by an order in 
council, ]>roposc these terms to the 
colonies, ami we shall seii if any of 
flicni will refuse them. If none will 
close with them, let them at once 
I'stablish a new colony on tlic‘S(' prin- 
ciples, ill some unoccupu'd ]iart i‘f 
Ni‘W llollaud. Ill twelve months, 
iliL-re will be a race for who is to get 
a share of the fertilising stream. Six- 
teen thousand free settlers, and five or 
six thousand convicts, annually scut 
to any colonj', would cause ils mim- 
beiN to double every two, ami ils 
prosperity to triple in Gallic cveiy 
llnvo years. Everything would go 
on in a geometrical progression. It 
v.oiild soon rival l ‘alifornia in progre?> 
and reputation. Capital w<»tdd rapidiv 
follo^' this scene of activity and pro- 
gress. ^Moneyed uicu arc not slow in dis- 
covering wdierc labour is ]»lenliful and 
comparath ely clieap, and where their 
investments are doubhid in amount 
ami value every two or llnve years, 
A colony tliiis poAUirfidly sufjported 
i»y the parent .state wotdd soon di.-j- 
tance all its conqietitors : while the. 
('a|je, New Zealand, and Aiiotralia 
w e re slumbering on with a po])idatioii 
doubling «;V(:ry ten years, from the 
tardy and feeble siii»porl of ih e cmi- 
graiits on their own resources, the 
establishment thus protected would 
double in two or three. Volun- 
tary emigrants would crowd to the 
scene of activity, jirogress, and opu- 
lence. The 20,000 persons annually 
r-ent out would immediately become 
consumers of our manv-facturi's to the 
extent of £1.50, 00(> a-year ami this 
rate would l)e dqubled the veiy next 
year ! At the end of five or .six years, 

At the ruto of .i'T/ Hfl. u-hond 


it w'ould amount to £800,oi)() or 
11900,000 annually. What a relief at 
once to the manufacturers of (Ireat 
Britain, now labouring so s(*.ven*ly 
under the combined elfecl of foreign 
competition and a declining home 
market, and the starving peasantry 
of Irebiiul, wdiere half a million of 
stimt labourers- -admirable wiukmen 
iu a foreigii country, though wretched 
ones in their own— an* pining iu hope- 
less destitution, a burden ujmii their 
parishes, or tlocking in rniiioiis multi- 
lades to Liverpool and (Jlasgow. 

But wliere is the £:>00,0<>n lo come 
from? The Chancellor of llic E.\- 
checiuer has no money; taxation has 
reaciit'd its limits: and loans are out 
of the question. What ! have free 
trade and a restricted currency, then, 
so quickly prostrated the resources of 
lie: country, that the. nation which, in 
isl.S, with (‘ighieen millions of in- 
habitajiis, at tin* close of a iwimiv 
\ ears' costly war, raised 
by taxation', ami 5L.sn,nui),iMM» b;) loan, 
eaiinot now, iliiily miiiion^, for 
■'0 very im))ortant an tibjeet, after 
rldrty- ihrei* uairs of unbrolv<*iJ peae«', 
muster up £;’oo,uo0 a-y«*ar? A shil- 
ling a gallon on the r»,259pH'0 gallons 
of V hisky iinnnal[\ consumed \nScoi- 
Uvml nh)m\ in iioniora!i,>ing tin: eom- 
mimity. would proviih* llie re<|Uisile 
.sum, and tend to ecjualisc (he ruinous 
exemption wiiieh .'^cotland now enjoys 
in the nianufactnre of tint allraeli\'0 
and jicrnieicnis liquor. A similar dut y 
on the gallons annually 

con.->umed iu Enghunl, wuuld raiM* 
<louMc the sum. But if government. 
de.-pUe the £ IiMKtnM),c»oO wc were 
j>n)iiiUtd by free trade, cannot aiVnnI 
a year for this vital object, 
kd it be laid on tin* ci>imth*s as part 
of the prison or county rates. A little 
relicction w<udd soon show every 
person of sense iu (lie counliy, that 
it.s amount e.ould speedily be saved in 
prison and poc)r rales. 

tSimiiltaneously with this change, an 
alteration, equally loudly called for, 
should take place in the administra- 
tion of onr eriminai l«aw at borne, 
"^rhe prc.sent system of inllirting short 
jinprisonmonts at tirst, and rosorving 
long imprison menu and iransportii- 
lion for criminals who havopliod their 

-tliu presont lato in Australia. 
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Irade of pilla^^o for two or three years, 
shoiihl be abolished, linprisonnacnt 
r-houJd consist of three kinds : — 1 . A 
very short iinprisorirneut, pcrliaps of 
n week or ten days, for the youni^^est 
criminals and a first triflinj,' offence, 
inbmded fo terrify merely. 2, Fora 
second offenc<s however trivial — ora 
first, if fonsuierable, and iudicatin^^ 
an association with professional 
Lhieves — a loupe imprisonment of nine 
monthfs or ft ycftr^ SuHlciout to tearh 
u vryorte o trmle^ should invariably be 
indicted, o. The criminal ^^ho ha^. 
been llius imprisoned, and tauj'ht a 
trmie, should, when next convicted, 
bo hi'ifontly (mnsjtorfrd. In this W’ay 
a triple advantajje would be ^jained. 

1 . immense number of prisoners 
iiow con>tanlIy ill confincnienfc in the 
British islands would be. materially 
lessened, and file prison-rates propor- 
li'imdly relievi*d. 2. I'lie cost of now 
maintaininp; a, convict in tme of tln^ 
public penitentiaries, to pr(*])are him 
for transportation, notices than ^17 
h'H’ v:is, would be almost eiiiirely 
saved; he. would be jiroparcd for it. 
in till', pfreut majority of case.i, by ids 
previous iinprinmnicnt. The clia- 
racler and iiabils of the convicts sent 
Old would be materially iiiiproM'd, 
by jrottin;^’ comparatively ^oun;*’ and 
diitaintt'd men for ]>enal labour, in- 
dcinlofohlodVnders, w holiavelcarm‘d 
no other traile tiiaii tlnit of Ihievinp;*. 
IV. th(* ^-ountrv it would iindoubtiMlIy 
.save ‘.'o » or on oacii criminal 
transported, b> iVinovuejf him at the 
j'omniencenieiif of lii.^^ career, svhen 
his rcfnnnation was possible, instead 
of waiiin^i till 1 1-^ close, when lie had 
lived for three or four years in Ha di- 
I'lOU.se^ and ]>nsons at the pi-blic. ex- 
nen.'^e, ipaid in depredations or prison 
rates, and ac.rpiired nothiii.e; but habile 
which n nde.red any chanpcc of (cha- 
racter abroad dh'HcuIt, if not impos- 
si!>U;. The prisons would become, 
instead of mcnj receiilacle,-’ of vice. 
<,n*eat hon.^es of industry, wlicre the 
most daiip;(MoiH and burdensome part 
of onr ])opnla.tioii would bo trained 
for a life of iiiilu.stry and utility in the 

'^‘olonies. 

For a similar reason, the groat ob- 
ji'ct in i>oor-lmnscs, houses (>f rofiigi', 

(= Viz. 1SJ7,25B,000.; 11148,248,000 
Purt'umfnhi ru Rej >orU, ^ 


hospitals, and other institutions where 
the de.stitnte poor children arc uiaiu- 
taiued at the public expetisi.*, or that 
of fouiidatimis bequeathed by the 
piety of foninu- times, sliould be to 
prepare the young of both sexe.s, by 
previous education, for the habits and 
diitie.s of colonists; and, when they 
become adults, iosenrl them abroad at 
thn typmse of the public or the hislitu- 
lion. Incalculable would be the 
ble.ssings ”\vhich woidd ensue, both to 
the public morals and the public ex- 
p(*n(liture, from the steady adoption 
(if this ])rinciple. It is a lamentable 
fact, well known to all practically 
acquainted with tliis subject, that a 
iarge. proportion of the orphan or des- 
li!nf(‘ boys, educated in this manner 
el the. public expense, in public insti- 
lution.s, become thieves, and nearly 
all the glrN prostitutes. It could not 
b(j otherwise with y^uitig creatures of 
b(jth .soxos, turned out without a 
home, relation, or friend, .shortly after 
ihe age of jiulundy, into the midst of 
.in old and luxnrion.^i comniimity, 
()V^*rIoadcd Avith labour, abounding in 
^nare.s, thhikly be.set with temptations, 
liemoxcd to -Australia, the C'ape, or 
i.’anada, they might do well, and 
Avouhl prove as great a ble.ssing in 
tlmso colonic^, v. hcre labour is d(nn% 

omeu wauled, and land boundless, 
as they arc a burden here, whert^iiJa- 
lumr is cheap, women vedniidmi!. and 
land all occaipunl, Fvery .vhrlliuglaid 
• >ut In tlu’ training the y'onih (»f both 
'3exe'^ in such situation.-;, for the duties 
of colonial life, aiuKending them to it 
when adults. Avould sa\e three in fu- 
ture |>risnn or poor i'ares. A pauper 
«>r crimii^I, costing the nation or 
V'in a-year. would be converted into 
an independent man living on hi.s 
labour, and consuming ^7 or tSworth 
yearly of the manufactures of his na- 
live* coinury. 

The number of emigrants who now 
annually leave the British shores, is 
above 2V)0.()(lO ! No such migration 
of mankind is on record since thcday.s 
when the CJoths and ^'andals over- 
tJinwv the Uomaii empire, and settled 
amidst its ruins.® It might naturally 
have 1)0011 supposed that so prodigious 
a removal of persons, inost of them in 

; 1840, understood lo he .still larger.- 
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the prime of life, would have contri- 
buted in a material degree to lighten 
the market of labour, and lessen the 
number of persons who, by idleness 
or desperation, are thrown into habits 
of crime. But the result has been 
just the reverse ; and perhaps nothing 
has contributed so powerfully to in- 
crease .crime, and an jpnent destitution 
among the labouring classes of late 
years, as this voiy emigration. The 
reason is evident. It is for the most 
part wrong class which has gone 
abroad. It is the employer, not the 
employed; the holders of little capi- 
tals, not the holders of none. Left to 
its own unaided resources, emigration 
could be undertaken only by persons 
possessed of soihe funds to pay their 
passage. It took £100 to transport 
a famuy to Australia ; £20 or £30 to 
America. The destitute, the insol- 
vent, the helpless, could not get away, 
and they fell in overwhelming and 
crushing mnltitudcs on the parish 
funds, county rates, and charity of 
the benevolent at home. Labour be- 
came everywhere redundant, because 
so many of the employers of labour 
had 'gone away. The grand object 
for ail real lovers of their country 
now, should be to induce government 
or the counties to provide means for 
the emigration, on a large scale, of 


destitute labourers, chained by their 
poverty to the soil. About 150,000 
persons have annually emigrated from 
Ireland for the last tlu’ee years. 
Carrying with them above half its 
agi'icnltnral capital; and the conse- 
quence is, that in many districts tite 
land is uncultivated, nml the bank- 
notes in circulation, tehich, in 1846, 
7oere £7,500,0()0, have sunk in August 
1849 to £3,833,0001* The small 
cultivators, the emploi'crs of the poor, 
have disappeared, and with them their 
capital— leaving only to the owners 
of land a crowd of starving, unem- 
ployed labourers, to consume their 
rents. A million of such starving 
labonrets now oppress the industry of 
Ireland. Such is the result of agita- 
tion at home, and free trade in emi- 
gration abroad. The American papers 
tell ns, that each of these starring 
Irishmen, if strong and healthy, is 
worth 1000 dollars to the United 
States. Free-trade emigration can 
never send them out— it can transport 
only those who can pay. A largo 
increase of penal emigration, coupled 
with such a proportionate inlinx, at 
the public expense, of free settlers, a.'« 
would prevent it from becoming an 
evil, at once solves the transportation 
({ucstion, and is the first step in the 
right direction in that of Kmigration. 


Sec Dublin Unirereitg Magiisinf.Oelehvt 1819, p. 372. 
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MY PEKINSULAll MEDAL. 
IIV AN OLD rSNINSULAll. 
PART I. — CHAPTER I. 


On the evening of the 13th of Feb- 
niaiy last» I was sitting in my library, 

at my residence in Squai’e, when 

a. double knock at the door announced 
the postman. Betty presently entered, 
bringing, not as I anticipated, a letter 
or two, but a small packet, which 
evidently excited her curiosity, as it 
did mine. 

The lirst thing upon the said packet 
that caught my eye was a large seal 
of red wax — the royal arms I — then, 
above the direction, “ On Her Majes- 
ty’s service 1 ’’—just beneath, the word, 
“Medal!” Yes, the medal that I 
had earned five- and- thirty years be- 
fore, in the hard-fought fight on the 
hill of Toulouse — long expected, it 
was come at last ! And, let me tell 
you, a veiy handsome medal, too; 
w'cll designed, well executed; and 
accompanied with a very civil letter, 
from that old soldier, and true soldier’s 
friend, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, the 
military secretary This letter being, 
DO doubt, precisely the same as hun- 
dreds of “ Old Peninsulars” liave by 
this time received, 1 presume 1 am 
guilty of no breach of coufideiicc iu 
here transcribing it for the beuclit of 
my readers : — 

“ IIorsc'Guards, *Ust January 111(9. 

“ Sir, — I am directed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to transmit to you 
the JMedal and Clasps graciously 
awarded to you by her Afajesty under 
the general order of the first of June 
1847. I have the honour to bo, 

“Frrznoy Somerset.” 

As 1 never attempt to describe 
my own feelings, except such as are 
doscribablo, I shall not relate what I 
now felt on the receipt of this much 
desired, anxiously expected medal. 
But this I will say; — long live the 
<Jueen! long live Queen Victoria! 
God bless her ! Oh, it was a kiqd 
thought: it was a gracious |pt. It 
comes to cheer the heart of mny an 
old soldier, and of many a middle-aged 
gentleman like myself, who got no- 


thing but honour and aching bones 
for his share in the Peninsular glories ; 
and now has something that he can 
add to tho archives of his family, and 
leave to those who come after him. 

“ Graciously awarded to you by her 
Alajesty:” Yes; and I feel it as much 
so, as if her Majesty’s own gracious 
hands had placed it iu mine. And, if 
ever she wants defenders, so long as 
this arm can wieM — but enough: 
romance would be out of place. 

After the delivery of the medals 
liad been proceeding for somo time, I 
was coming, one morning, out of the 
Horse-Guards, when 1 met old Major 
Snafile, wdio had just got his. The 
major belongs to that class who are 
known in the army by the name of 
“ grumblers ; ” and, having been 
knocked down by the wind of a shot 
at thoTrocadero, having been brought 
aw'ay in the last boat but nineteen 
from Corunna, having seen the battle 
of Salamanca from the top of a tree, 
having been seized with the ague but 
an hour before the storming of Bada- 
joz, having again been very ill in the 
south of t>aiice from eating unripe 
gi'apes, having regularly drawn his 
])ay and allowances, and never having 
been absent from his regiment on sick 
leave w'hen he could not get it, now 
justly deems liimsclf a very ill-used 
man*, li^cause more has not been done 
for him. “ Well, major,” said I, “ I 
wish you joy. So you have got your 
medal at last.” “ Yes,” growled tho 
major, or rather grunted, “ at last I 
have got it. Long time, though, six- 
and-thirty years— long time to wait 
for half-a-crown.” 

My own profession, at present, is 
very dillcrent from that of arms. 
Nor can 1 presume, having been iu 
but one general action, to rank with 
those bravo d!d fire-eaters of the Pe- 
ninsular army, whoso medals with 
97iany clasps— bar ^bove bar — tell of 
six, seven, eight, criticar combats or 
more, in which they took a part under 
the illustrious Wellington, in Fortu- 
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f^al, in Spain, in the south of France. 
l>y the bye, how T shonhl like to see 
the Duke’s own modal ! What a h>t 
of bars tie must have!-- Avliat a glori- 
ous ladder, stop rising above stop in 
regular succession, when he sits down 
to soup ill his field-marshars coat ! 
But 1 was going lo say — .to return 
from groat things to small — so far 
from being able to claim high luilif ary 
honours for myself, though serving 
under his (rrace’s orders in the reniii- 
snlar war, I was not there at all in a 
strictly military capacity. Yet a>, 
from this very circumstance, I had 
opportnilities of seeing scenes, chariic- 
toi*s, and incidonts, connected with 
the ilritish army, of a different kind 
from those described by other writers 
on the subject, I am induced, liy the 
arrival of my medal, to place on record 
a short narrative fff my personal ad- 
vonture.s in the I'cninsula and south 
of France. 

Yo.t, ere I commence the yarn, a 
word, one word, for the honour- 
ed dead. ^faiiy, wdio came home 
safe from the Pen insula, fell at 
Waterloo. Others >vere borne from 
the w’cstem ports of Kurope across 
the Atlantic, to be maiks for Ken- 
tucky ritlemcii and New’ Knglaad 
bushfighler.s. Of the sumv^^r.s, iiiiil- 
titiules 111*011 multitudes have gradually 
dropped off; and those who now re- 
main, of the legions that con(|uercd at 
Vimeira, at V'ittoria, and at Orthos, 
to receive her Majesty’.s gracious 
gift, arc probabfy fewer in lumiber 
than those who are gone. One “ Ohl 
Peninsular” I have hoard of, in whose 
owm family and connexions, had all 
lived, there would have been ||urte.eii 
or fifteen claimants of the medal. He 
j.^ now, if he still survives, the onlj' 
one left. lu my own conm^xions wre 
should have made seven ; and now, 
besides myself, there remains only 
one venerable uncle, who is comfort- 
ably located in a snug berth in Canada. 
There was my honoured father,’ who 
received the thanks of parliafVlent for 
his services at Coninna, and pounded 
tlm French batteries at Cadiz, 'riicrc 
was my cousin, Tom ftipctt, of the 
6 .‘jd, whom 1 found with a musket- 
ball in his leg tWo days after the 
bailie of Toulouse, in a house full of 
wounded men and* officers. lie died 
in Canada. There w'as another vene- 
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rablo uncle, as kind an uncle as over 
breathcil, and as honest a man as 
ever lived. He died, lo his hommr, 
far from rich, after having been per- 
.sonally rosponsildo for millions upon 
million.^ of public money, the siu(‘\\s 
(»f war, all paid away in liard <;ji<h foi 
(*nr 1 Vniiisular (‘xpenses. lie was ge - 
nerally knovm at headquaiiers by a 
comical modification of his two (Uiris- 
fcian iiaraca. 'riiere was Captain, alter- 

wards (Jolonel B , of the Ro^’al 

Engineers, a quiet, mild-tempered 
man, with military ardour glowing in 
his breast — the man of education and 
the g(‘iithiman. We met near the 
]>hilforui (*f {^t (*yi)rien; and he had 
the kindness to eutiMtain me with a 
calm disipiisitioii on the fight, wliile 
we W'ere both in the tliick of il. He 
hail liih share of professional employ- 
ment in the Peninsular sieges, and got 
a bad wound or two ; luit lived to 
ftwtity Spike Island, and w a.s at length 
lost at sea. And thou there wa.s colo- 
nel H , w'ho commanded a J\*rtn- 

gucse brigade with the rank of briga- 
dier-general -an extraordinary com- 
position of w’figgerv, shrewdm‘ss, chi- 
valry, and profe.ssional talent. He 
came down to Lisbmi while 1 W’as 
there, on his way to Engiaiul, quite 
worn out with hard service and the 
i‘llVcl of his wounds, or, as he tohl us 
himself, “ imrqiped at every seam.” 
.He died not muMv days after, ou his 
passage to Eiigbiiid. 

Now’ j’er myself. T common ced 
keeping m 3 ' terms at Trinity (’ollcgc, 
f’ainbritlg<', in the year l^0\K tlie 
.seventeenth of m 3 ’ age. A college 
life was not altogether my owu choice; 
for nearly all the males of my family, 
for three generation.^, had served or 
were 3 <*rvirig their country either in 
the army, navy, or marines, to the 
number of some ten or twelve ; and T 
myself bad always locked forward lo 
wearing the king’s uniform. More- 
over, as the. Peninsular, war had al- 
ready eommoiiced when I went to col- 
lege, and 1 had leanicd at school the 
use of the broadsword aiut small 
sword, had been drilled, and could 
liandle a musket, my thoughts often 
turned to military scenes, especially 
whenlH read in tire daily jounml.s of 
victoiTes w(»n, first by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, then by Lortl Wellington. 
But, once at Cambridge, T caught the 
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fever of academic emulation. My 
cousin B (brother of tlio Captain 

al)f)ve mentioned,) had been 

senior wranf^lcr, and had given rne 
some useful hints as to tlie mode of 
reading wilh elfect ; f read hard, ob- 
tained a Trinity scholarship in my first 
year, first class the same year, ditto 
the second year, and stood fair for a 
place among the wranglers. Jb.it now 
my health broke : not, how(*ver, trom 
liard living, but from hard study. I 
was eoinjudled to give up ; and, not 
choosing to read fora middling dcgn'c 
after having been booked for a high 
one, determined to go out among the 
hoys. Now my pejicljant for military 
advCMiture retnnied with full force. J 
was miserably out of heallli, with an 
excellent constitution — in proof of 
which 1 .Always found that. I lost 
ground by nursing, bnt gained by a 
rough open-air lile. A e-ampaigu or 
t\v(> would bo just the thing for me. 
And ! beg to oiler this aiigge.'^tioii to 
growing young gentlemen who are 
sickly, and consecjuently hij)ped, as [ 
was. If, with rough living — that is, 
with mndi moving about, and constant 
oxi)osure. totln^ atmo‘^phe‘re —you grow 
wors^', I can give you noc(untbrt ; you 
are a poor creature, take all the care 
of yourself you can. iiut if, with the 
same kimi of life, you grow be.lt<*i% 
stronger, stouter, hoiirti(u\ sa ucut, 
depend upon it, yon Inive some sta- 
mina. 'riiis was my ca.se. I saw^ 
that a sedcntaiy life was not the fife I 
was made lor ; an active life w'as the 
life for me ; ami my thoughts dwelt 
more and nufre on the reniusula. 1 
rubbed up my French, proenrod a 
Gil Bias in Spanish, ditto in Fortii- 
guese, a Portuguese and a Spanish 
grammar, and, for a .sick man., made 
wonderful progress in all the three 
languages. 

But, alas! there wa.s a hitch. I 
was an only son, and an oid}" child — 
intended for the faw! My dear father 
ha<l already made me a present, wdiile 
at school, of Fortescue De Laudihus; 
and T had already gobbled up a por- 
tion of that excellent work— for 1 was 
always an omnivorous reader — and 
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had digested it too. And then what 
would my dear mother say, if I talked 
to her about going to be shot at for 
the benefit of my health? It was a 
delicate poii-t to manage, and how to 
manage it I knew not. 

Til the long vacation of 1812, wbieli 
closed my third year at 'rriuity Col - 
lege, Cambridge, 1 brought matter;' 
to an explanation. My father’^ 

ship, the , 74, w^as then in tliC 

Down.s, and w’^c had lodgings on AVal- 
luer beach. 1 stated my desire in 
enter the army, and my firm convic- 
tion that nothing else "would restore 
my shattered constitution. But my 
father was inflexible, my motlier an- 
swered all my arguments, and I saw 
that 1 had no chanee. 

But w'lieii one w ay of gaining an 
object fails, another aonietirnes t»re- 
sei)ts itself. !My two uncles, of whom 
1 have spoken," w^ere already in the 
Peninsula, both of them in the same 
dei)artment, the senior at the head of 
ii, with the privilege of occasionally 
nominating his own clerks. Their 
friends in England heard from them 
now and then ; and I saw’ a letter 
from my .senior uncle to a particular 
old crony of his owui, wiio had influ- 
ential connexions, asking him why he 
did not come out to the army with the 
rai»k of A. D. P. M. G.,*" in.stead of 
.slaying at homo, and eating roast pig 
for supper. 

Like, all the hipped, a miseralde 
rac<f, I wa.s constantly thinking about 
myself ; and lunv a happy tlnmghl 
struck me. As to parliamentary iiite- 
re.st, to be sure T ha<l none. Besides, 
being under one- and -twenty, I w’as 
not of jiii age to aspire to an oflicePs 
rank, in a department of so much re- 
sponsibility as the paymaster- gene- 
ral’s ; therefore, the above standing 
of assistant-deputy, which put an 
epaulet on the. shoulder at once, tvjis 
not to be thought of. But then, if 
Buonaparte wouhl only have tlic kind- 
ness to keep us in hot w’ator tavo or 
throe y^rs longer, I might rise to the 
said rank by previous good conduct in 
the office of clerk, and that my uncle 
could get me at once. 
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^ For f.hc benefit of the uiiiiiili|p.ted, u..<.sLsiaTit.-depiity-))ayinaster-gciieTal; A.A.l). 
P. M. Cl., acting-assistaiit-deputy-payinasicT-general; a long title, but not so long, by 
four .syllables?, as that, of the letter-carrier of a certain Gerraau w’ar-ofBce — Ober- 
kriegsYeraammluugratliSYcrhaiidluiigpapieraufliebcrgcliulfc. 
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I again broke gronnd ^itli my 
bonoiired parents. My father assured 
me that, if I went to Lisbon, where he 
liad been stationed with his ship, I 
should find it a hell* upon earth : 
though I afterwards learned that ho 
had contrived to spend a tolerably 
happy life there. And as to your 
being attaclicd to headquarters, and 
following the movements of the army, 
I,” said he, “ have seen quite enough 
of service ashore to be able to tell you 
that you will be soon sick of that.” 
But, to cut the story short, iny dear 
mother now began to incline to my 
vie>v of the subject. To be sure a 
clerkship was not exactly what they 
had thought of for me«— but it might 
lead to something better — no man's 
education w'as complete without a tour 
on the Continent — the usual tour 
through France, Italy, and the soiitli 
of Germany, was rendered impossible 
by the war — and where, in all Europe, 
could a young man travel, except in 
Spain and Portugal ? Fighting, and 
paying those who fought, were diffe- 
rent things-— I might keep out of the 
way of bullets, and yet contrive to sec 
the* W'orld. In short, these arguments 
prevailed. A letter was written out 
to my uncle, begging him to write a 
letter to the head oflicc in London, 
nominating me as one of his clerks for 
Penliisular service. I went back to 
Cambridge, attacked ISpanish and 
Portuguese 'witli renewed ferocity, 
took my degree of A. J3., and returned 
home in the early part of 1813, Just in 
time to meet a letter from the best of 
uncles, stating that he had written to 
the home authorities, and wa.s anxi- 
ously expecting iny valuable assis- 
tance in the Peninsula. 

Nothing was now ^vanting but the 
nomination from London. That anxi- 
ous mouth 1 Morning after morning I 
watched for the postman's knock ; 
and, at every such summons, it was 
myself that opened the door to him. 
But great bodies move slowly, and 
official dignity delights to s|piounec 
itself by tardiness of action. At 
length the wished-for communication 
arrived ; a letter, OnLlIis Majesty's 
Service,” of no common magnitude ; 
a seal of correspondent amplitude; 
and an intimation, in terms of stately 
brevity, that 1 w^s appointed a clerk 
of the military chest attached to the 


Peninsular army, and was to attend 
at the oflicc in London to receive my 
instructions. 

During that month the bustle of 
preparation, in our usually quiet domi- 
cile, had been immense. Stockings 
sufficient to set up aCheapsido hosier, 
shirts enough for a voyage to India, 
flannel commensurate with a visit to 
the North Pole — everything, in short, 
that could be thought of, was prepared 
for the occasion with kind and provi- 
dent care. I said farew^ell, reached 
London, repeated myself, got my 
orders and an advance, booked my 
place for Falmouth, and found myself 
the same evening a passcuger to Exe- 
ter by the fast coach. 

In those times, the journey from 
London to Falmouth by the fast coach 
W'as a light off-hand affllir of two 
iiiglits and two days. We reached 
Exeter on the second night, and there 
1 was allowed the indulgence of three 
hours' bed, till the 'Falmouth coach 
was ready to stm-t. As ])art of the 
said three hours w'as occiii>ied in un- 
dressing and dressing, and ))art also 
ill saying niy prayers, I entered the 
new vehicle far more disposed for 
sleep than for conversation. But 
there T found, to my consternation, a 
very chatty passenger, porfectly/reifA/ 
He was a man of universal informa- 
tion — ill sliort, a talented individual, 
and an intellectual character; bad his 
• own ideas uj>oii morals, politics, theo- 
logy, physics, metaphysics, and gene- 
ral literature; wasparticularlyanxious 
to impart them; and was travelling to 
obtain orders in the rum and hollaiuls 
line. Ah, what a night w'as that ! 
Oh the dismal soficring which a prosy 
talker inflicts on a w eary head ! Of all 
r^nisanccs, the most unconscious is 
the bore. I do think the Speaker of 
the House of Coinmoius is the most ill- 
used man in the three kingdoms. Kc- 
flect : he must not only hear — he 
must listen! And then think wh.at a 
time !— hour after hour, and day after 
day I For a period amounting, in the 
aggregate, to no smaU portion of the 
life of man, must that nnfortunate vic- 
tim of British institutions sit and 
hearken to 

Now a loudor, novr a weaker, 

Now a snorter, now a squoftkor ; 

How I pity Mr Speaker !** 

Some portion of such suffering I my- 
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sdf was now compelled to endure, by 
rnj communicative friend in the Fal- 
mouth coach. To be sure, it was 
only a single proser ; but then there 
was variety in one. He commenced 
by a few remarks on the weather, by 
which he Introduced a disquisition on 
metcorolog}\ lie then passed, by an 
easy transition, to the question of 
secondary punishments; glanced at 
the theory of gravitation ; dwelt for 
some time on hersildry ; touchecT on 
hydrostatics; was large onlogarithms ; 
then digressed on the American war ; 
proposed emendations of our autho- 
rised version ; discussed the Neptu- 
nian theory ; and at length suspended 
his course, to inform me that I was 
decidedly the most agreeable fellow'- 
traveller he had ever met witli. The 
fact is, I fras sitting up all this time 
in the corner of the coach, in a state 
of ugony and indignation indescribable, 
meditating some mode of putting a 
stop to the annoyance, and mentally 
seeking a solution to the question — 
AVhat right has a very stupid person 
to make your brain a thoroughfare 
for his stupid ideas, especially when 
you would particularly like to go to 
sleep? He mistook my silence for 
attention, and thought ho was appre- 
ciated. This weut on till daylight — 
continued to breakfast- time — proceed- 
ed during breakfast — ceased not when 
w’c hail re-entered the coach — talk, 
talk, talk, de omnibus rebm et quibus- 
dam aliis — still the same stream of 
stuir. Tliat long, that dreary journey 
from Kxeter to Falmouth ! Tlie soft 
lull of somnolency came at length to 
my relief ; and I began to nod my 
assent, much to my tonuentor’s grali- 
lication. But presently I was dead 
asleep ; and, most unfortunately, my 
head dropped forward into the pit of 
bis stomach. The breath, knocked 
out of bis body, escaped with a gasp, 
like an Indian’s “ ugh !” lii a moment 
I was broad awake, and made a thou- 
sand apologies, which he x>olitcly ac- 
cepted, and rencw'cd the threiid of his 
discourse. Again, I dropped off ; and 
again my head dropped forward. 
Another ^^ugh!” another ocean of 
apologies, another resumption of tho 
endless yarn. The other passengers, 
two sedate and remai'kably silent 
gentlemen of Falmouth, in broad- 
brimmed hats and drab coats of a 


peculiar cut, had each his weather- 
eye open, and began to enjoy the Joke 
amazingly. Gradually, once more, 
tln^ incessant clack subsided in my 
ears to a pleasing hum; I was off; 
the ceiTJcal, dorsal, and lumbar 
muscles once more lost their tension 
beneath the narcotic influence of 
incessant sound; and my drowsy 
head gave a pitch as before, with the 
same results — “ ugh!” — apologies un- 
limited — ditto accepted — and more 
yarn. The Quakers— I beg their 
pardon, the ‘‘ Friends ” — are, you 
must know, eminently humourists. 
This, please to take notice, arises fram 
their superior intelligence, and high 
degree of mental culture ; the result 
of which is high su^cptibility. You 
might now have seen, in onr two fel- 
low-travellers in the Falmouth coach, 
what you Avonld see nowhere but in 
their connexion” — two men ready to 
die of laughing, and each looking as 
gi-ave as a judge. For a few miles it 
went on . Tal k — slcci> — head pi tched 
into bread-basket — “ ugh !” — pungent 
and profound regrets — regrets accept- 
ed — talk recommenced— and so on 
with a perpetual da capo. At length 
the most gifted of gratuitous lec- 
turers began to perceive that he was 
contributing to the amusement of the 
party in a way that he had not intend- 
ed, and grew indignant. But I paci- 
fied him, as we drove into Falmouth, 
by politely soliciting a card of his 
liouse ; stepped out of the coach into 
the coffee-room of the hotel, out of 
the cofiee-room into bed as soon as ft 
was ready, and made up for two 
sleepless nights by not coming down to 
breakfast till two o’clock tlieiicxt day. 

Tlie Lisbon packet was not to sail 
for a week. My extra baggage 
arrived in duo time by the heavy; 
and 1 occupied the Interval, as best 1 
could, ill a pedestrian survey of the 
environs of Falmouth, walks to Truro, 
Pendennis Castle, I w-as much 
delighted with clouted cream, and 
gave the landlady an unlimited order 
always to let me have a John doiy for 
dinner, wdien there was one in the 
market. N.l^— No place like Fal- 
mouth for John dories. Clouted cream 
always ask for, w'hon you go into the 
West— very good with tea, not bad 
with coffee ; and ntetn., unimpeachable 
with api>lc-pie. 
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Tho packet, that was to have the 
honour oFconveying mcfmtn Falmouth 
to Ijsbori, was "a little tub of a gun- 
brig, yclept the Princess AVilhclinfha. 
Judging from her entire want of all 
the qualities requisite for tlic service 
on which she was employed, T pre- 
sume she must have obtained the 
situation through some member of 
parliament. Ht*r captain was laid up 
witli tho gout; and w(‘ were to be 
commanded by the mate, who turned 
out to be a Yankee, and an ngly cus- 
tomer : but more of him anon. At 
the same hotel where I' had established 
my habitats was a military party, 
three ill numlufi*, waiting, like mys('if, 
for the sailing of the pmiket : yet not, 
like myself, nicn*fr(‘''h in the service, 
but all ibreo regular “ Peniusulars” — 
men wlio had returned on huivo from 
tlie British army, and wore iio>v about 


to join, in time for the opening of tin* 
canipaigii. They had esiablislied 
themselves in a front drawing- room 
on the lirst Hoor, seemed very fond of 
music, and had good voices. But as 
they always sang togetlicr, and each 
sang his own song, it was not easy to 
determine the vocal powers of each. 
Tlu‘ eollee- room wasqnitegood enough 
for me ; and tlicn*. 1 had the honour 
of forming the aequaiiitance of an- 
other fellovv -voyager that waste be — 
a ])artner in a large London house in 
the aAraneh(‘Ster'line, whom, to avoid 
]»ers4»»iality, I beg leave fo distiiigui'jli 
i»y the nanu‘ of (lingham. lie liad 
many of the peculiarities of ( 'ockm^y- 
jsin, and some that w'ere entirel}^ his 
own : but I buind him a very pleasant 
comjianion, and we perambulated the 
town and neighbourhood iu com- 
Tuuiv. 
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My first chapter brought me, on my 
w'ay to Portugal, as far as the Koval 
Hotel, Falmouth. At this stage (»f 
my travels, 1 must beg to detain the 
reader for a short space ; fur here it is 
that I may be said to liavc had my 
seasoning ; here, iu fact, 1 ohtaim»d 
my first introduction to military so- 
ciety, and t<» military life, as it pre- 
vailed at the British bemiqiiarters in, 
the retiinsula. This advantage 1 
gained by falling in wdtli the party of 
“ Peninsulars already meiilioneil, 
who were on their w'ay out, lik<*, my- 
self. X must also make my rea<l«u’s 
better acquainted with my friend 
Gingham, whom I hope they wdll not 
dislike on further knowledge. Ging- 
ham and I afterwards campaigned in 
company. I must premise that he 
had a touch of romance ; and, as I 
afterwards discovered, had not been 
brought up as a merchant. 

It wa.s the early spring of 1813 : a 
year big with events of import to 
Spain, to France, to England, and, in 
fact, to the whohj of Europe. On 
leaving London by the fast coach, wo 
bad bowled away oveP frozen roads. 
But at Falmouth, the trees were bud- 
ding in the hedgerows, tho aim was 
shining, the birds were singing; while 
the soft air stole gently by, and, 
whispering, sportively saluted us as it 


passed, like some coy nymph invisible 
— that idea was (SinglniinV — the sky 
wuMcIfOr, and the haz<‘ danced in the 
siiiiNliiiJc on thedistant hills-- Gingham 
agiiin. Towards the afterno»->i], it 
generally fell calm. The capacious 
liarbmir, smuotli as glass, though 
gently niululiUing at it< entrance, vvith 
the swell of tin* xVtlantie that rolled 
lazily in, bore on it'< bosom not only 
the tub-liko Princess VVillicImina and 
her Yankee mate, but many a noble 
vess4‘I of anq>lcr tonnage, that showed 
no w'ater-Iine in the transparent and 
silent mirror on wliicli it boated, and 
seemed to hang snspeiid<‘d belwemi 
itarth and heaven, motionless in the 
sun- lit and misty ether. 

A very odd fish was that Gingham. 
We enjoyed our w^alks amazingly. 
He was going out to Usbon in a large 
way, on a ini<sion of mercaniile specu- 
lation, with full authority from his 
firm to do anything and everything, 
whether in the w'ay of contracts for 
the army, buying np cominis.sariat 
bills, engaging in monetary transac- 
tions, or, above all — for that was his 
chief object — forming a Peninsular con- 
nexion, and opening a new market for 
Briti.sb goods. His was, indeed, a 
voyage of enterprise and of discovery ; 
not, however, liis first. His maimers 
wei'e precise. He was a higgler in 
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littlo things, but had largo ideas, and 
lots of gontlemanly feeling. Like 
many other (Cockneys (jf those days, 
he was always dressed, and always 
conscious of being dressed. His hat 
was white, with the <‘.xcc:ption of the 
interior green of the brim, which 
matched with his spectacles. His 
gloves were white, his niimentionahles 
w ere white, and so was his w^aistcoat. 
His white cravat was tied b^'lbre in a 
sort of pilot-balloon, or white rosi- 
erneiau puff. His hair also was 
poniatumM, and powdered wdiite. 
Jlis v(‘rv pigtail, all but the narrow' 
silk ril>bon that held it log(;ther, was 
white. His i^oat was not while, bid 
a light ])opper-and-salt, approaehing 
to white. On the wdiole, there was 
so nineh white in his general appear- 
anee, that on board tlie packet In* at 
once received the name of the white 
man.” He was generally well-in- 
formed, but ])articnlariy so in matters 
of commerce. ( )iir intimacy itiereased 
rapidly, and 1 afterwanis, indeed very 
soon, found the advaiitajie of it. lie 
was naturally of a cornmnnicative dis- 
position, while he had much to com- 
niuriicafe that w^as w'orth knowing. 
Iti me he found a willing hearer; for 
Iw as glad to receive any kijid of use- 
ful infoririatioii. With the prospect 
before ns of a eainiiaigu in comnnni, 
W'e soon knoi'ked up a sort of friend- 
ship. 

fTingfiam could do tlie handsome 
thing. Two days before our embarka- 
tion he insist<‘d on my dining w'itli 
him — taking rny chop with him, he 
called it— in return tor half a beef- 
stake, wdiich he had accepted from 
me at breakfast, his own being de- 
layed. I. entered the coffee-room at 
the appointed hour ; but was ushered 
up staip.s into a private nmm with 
some degree of ceremony by tlic 
waiter, who, T observed, bad on 
gloves, knees, silk stockings, and 
pumps. 

Gingham was there. lie had order- 
ed a regular spread. We sat down. 
The landlord, wdio had not hitherto 
made himself visible, emerged on thi.s 
festive occasion, brought in the soup, 
bowed, and retired. Gingham said 
grace. 1'he soup excellent : it was 
turtle ! “ Capital turtle !” said I ; 

had no idea that anything half so 
good was to bo had.in all Falmootb.” 


‘‘ Ahvays take a small stock when I 
travel,'* said Ginglnnri ; “got a dozen 
three-quart cases from (J(>rnhill. J list 
found room for it iu my travelling 
store - cl o.^ci . '■ “ I'rav e I lin g st ore - 
closet!” thought I: “ wlnit a ciipUal 
fellow' to campaign with !” 

Soup removed. Uc-enter landlord, 
attended by waiter. John dory, in 
compliment to me, splendid. Largo 
soles, fried. “ I despise the man 
that boil.^s a .‘ssole,” said Gingham. It 
was desj»icable, I admitted. “ iMy 
dear .«ir,” said he, “ allow me to lay 
down ii principle, whicli you will tiud 
useful as long as you live. With 
boded lisii — turbot, for instance, or 
John dory— alw ays take, sauce. You 
did quitch righi, id allowing me to 
help you t(> sauce just now. lint with 
pied fi.sli, at least with fried sole — 
this, for instame — never, never per- 
mit sauce (»r melted butter to be put 
upon your pl.Uc.” 1 1 was a maiueiivre 
(0 get iiK' to try the sole, after the 
juhu dory. rded sole w'ithont 
butter V "said T. “ Try it my way,” 
'jaid Gingham, helping me: “take 
some, salt- -that's right — now^ put to 
that a niodicuin of cayenrio — there — a 
little move — don’t be afraiil of ]>utljng 
eiiougli — cayenne, though hot, i.s not 
heating, liki‘ rmiimou pepper — now' 
mix them well together with the point 
of your knile.’’ I obeyed implicitly. 
“ N’ow' then,” >aid Gingham, with a 
Iniik of exultation, “tky ttut.” I 
tried it; and owned that J had never 
known, till then, the right w'ay of 
eating fried .solo. It was excellent, 
oven after the John dory. Try it, only 
try it, the first time a fried sole ap- 
pears on the dinner table, under w hich 
are your legs. 

A peculiar sound at the side-table 
now announced that he of the pumps 
wMs impelling a bottle of champagne. 
Up to that moment w'e had managed 
to put up with Madeira, which was 
the. fashionable dinner wdne in tho.?e 
tlays, N.Jl. — Good Avino to be got at 
iMdinontli. It. conies direct from 
abro.'ifi. not via London. 

Fish removed. Door opens. Though 
rejoicing in tiftso days in a very fair 
appetite, I was rather alarmed/ after 
sneh a o^nimencemefit of our humble 
meal, at the thought of what might be 
coming. But GinglHun had a delicacy 
of taste, which never overdid things. 
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Enter once more the landlord, bearing 
an elegant little saddle of Dartmoor 
mutton, and audibly whispering to the 
waiter, “ Boiled fowls and tongue to 
follow.” I commenced this history 
with a resolution to conceal nothing ; 
therefora, away with reserve : both 
mutton, fowls, and tongue were excel- 
lent. “A little more Madeira, Mr 
Y — said Gingham. The currant 
jelly had distasted my mouth. I 
merely put the glass to my lips, and 
set it down again. Gingham observed, 
and at once discovered the reason. 
“Take a mouthful of potato,” said 
Gingham, the hottest you can find 
in the dish.” My taste was restored. 
Table cleared again. I hoped the 
next €?itree would be the cheese and 
celery. 

During the short armistice. Ging- 
ham, who deliglited to communicate 
useful knowledge, resumed the siilyect 
of the potato. Like all merchants 
who pay frequent visits to the reniii- 
sula — and Gingham had been there 
often — he was knowing in wines, ami 
in everything vinous. “ Yes,” .<aid 
he, nothing like a mouthful of hot 
potato to make you taste wine. There 
are lots of things besides, but none 
equal to that. The invention is my 
own,” 

“ Then,” replied I, “ I presume you 
use it at Oporto and Xercs, when you 
make purchases?” 

“ Why, not exactly that neither!” 
said he. “ The wor.st of it is, it makes 
all wine rclLsh alike, bad as well as 
good. Now, in buying wine, you 
want something to distinguish the 
good wine from the bad. And for 
this purpose — ” The Jaudloid and 
waiter reappeared. 

“ Sorry, Mr Y — , there is no game,” 
said Gingham. Fine jack hare in 
the larder this morning, but rather 
late in the .season. Wouldn't have it. 
Can you finish off with one or two 
light things in the French way?” 

“ My dear sir, my dear sir 1” 

The table was this time covered 
with such a display of patisserie^ maca- 
roni, and made dishes, as would have 
fomed of itself a very handsome 
petit souper for half-a-dozen peo])le. 
Gingham wanted me to tmr every- 
thing, and set me an example. 

The wheto concluded, and the cloth 
.about to be removed, “ Mr Ging- 


ham,” said I, yon said grace before 
dinner, and I think / ought to say 
grace now.” The waiter drew up 
reverently with his back to the side- 
board, adjusted his neckcloth, and 
tightened with his right hand the glove 
upon his left. 

We sat sipping our wine, and nib- 
bling at a very handsome dessert. I 
wanted to know more about distiu- 
guishiug good wine from bad. 

I liave made large purchases of 
wine on commission,” said Gingham, 
“for private friends; and that, you 
know, is a delicate business, and 
sometimes a thankless one. Ehit I 
never bought a bad lot yet ; and if 
they found fault with it, I wouldn’t 
let them have it — kept it myself, or 
sold it for more in the market.” 

“ You were just on the point,” saiil 
I, “of mentioning a method of dis- 
tinguishing good wine from bad.” 

“ Well,” replied he, “ those fellows 
there, on the other si(le of the Hay of 
Biscay, have metliods innumerable. 
After" all, taste, judgment, and ex- 
perience must decide, 'liie Oporto 
wine -merchants, who know what 
they are about, use a sort of silver 
saucer, with its centre bulging up- 
wards. In this saucer they make the 
wine spin round. !My plan is dif- 
ferent.” 

“ T should like to know it,” said I. 

“ Well, sir,” .said he, “ mix with 
water — two -thirds water to one-tliird 
wine. Then try it.” 

“ Well ?” 

“ If there is any bad taste in the 
wine, the mixing brings it out. Did 
you never notice in London, even if 
the port or sheny seems passable 
alone, when you water it the compound 
is truly horrid, too nauseous to drink?” 

“The fact is, though a moderate 
man, I am not very fond of watering 
wine.” 

“ The fact is,” continued Gingham, 
“ there is very little good wine to be 
got in London, always excepting such 
places, for instance, as the Chapter, 
When you return, after having tasted 
wine in the wine countries, you will 
be of my opinion. Much that ^oa get 
is merely poor wine of the iliferku* 
gi’owths, coloured, flavoured, aud 
dressed up with bad brandy for the 
London market. That sort coinos 
from abroad. And nmcli that you 
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get is not wino at all, but a decoction ; 
a vile decoction, sir; not a drop of 
wine in its composition. That sort is 
the Loudon particular.’’ I felt that I 
was receiving Ideas. 

“Now, sir,” said Gingham, “my 
cold-water test detects this. If what 
you get for wine is a decoction, a 
compound, and nothing but a com- 
pound, no wine in it, then the water 
— about two-thirds to one- third — 
detects the filthy reality. Add a 
lump or two of sugar, and you get as 
beastly a dose of physic as was ever 
made up in a doctor’s shop.” 

“ Just such a dose,” I replied, “ as 
I remember getting, now you mention 
it, as I came down here by tlie fast 
coach, at an inn where I asked, by 
way of a change, for a glass of cold 
white-wine negus. Tlie slice of lemon 
was an improvement, having done 
duty before in a glass of gin punch.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” said Ging- 
ham, “ And if what you buy for port 
or sherry be not absolutely a decoc- 
tion, but only inferior wine made up, 
then the water equally acts as a de- 
tective. For the dilution has the 
effect of separating, so to speak, the 
rcs])cctivc tastes of the component 
parts — brings them out, sir ; aud you 
get cadi distinct. You get, on the 
one hand, the taste of the bad brandy, 
harsh, raw,- aud cmpp'eumatic : and 
you get, on tlie other hand, the taste 
of the poor, paltiy wine, wretched 
stuff, the true vinho ordimrio flavour, 
that makes you think at once of some 
dirty road- side rortuguese posada^ 
swarming with tieas.” 

“ But what if you water really good 
wine ?” 

“ Why, then,” oaid Gingham, “ the 
flavour, though diluted, is still the 
flavour of good wine.” 

“I should like,” said I, “to be 
knowing in wines.” 

Seeing in me a willing learner, he 
was about to open. But at this mo- 
ment the mail di*ovG into tho yard of 
the hotel; aud, knowing that Ging- 
ham was ahvays ravenous for the 
London jom'nals on their first arrival, 
1 insisted on our going down into the 
puDiic room, taking a cup of coffee, 
and reading the papers. We had 
talked about wines ; but, being neither 
of us topers, had taken only a mode- 
rate qwmlum though all of the 


best kind. Gingham, out of compli- 
ment to me, wished to prolong the 
sitting. But, knowing his penchant, 
for a wet newspaper, 1 was inflexible. 
We rose from the table. 

I felt that I liad been handsomely 
entertained, and that something hand- 
some ought to be said. Q'he pleasing 
consciousness, however, of liaving 
eaten a good dinner, though it excited 
my finest feelings, did not confer the 
fiiciilty of expressing them. I began : 

“ Sir, Mr Gingham ; I feel wc 
ought not to leave this room, till I 
have expressed the emotions — ” Then, 
taking a new departure, “ Really, sir, 
your kind hospitality to a compara- 
tive stranger— ” 

“Well, sir,” said Gingham, laugh- 
ing, “ I w ill tell you how" it was. Do 
you remember your first breakfast in 
the cottec-room, the day after your 
arrival by the mail? I was present, 
and enjoyed it amazingly.” 

“ Oil, sir! oh, sir 1 ” said I, a leHlc 
taken aback ; “ really I was enor- 
mously hungry. In fact I had eaten 
nothing during my two days’ previous 
journey; and w’as so sleepy on my 
arrival, that I got to bed as fast as I 
could, without thinking of ordering 
supper. And when 1 came down 
next inoruiug, or rather afternoon, 
why, to tell you the truth, I made it 
breakfast and dinner in one ; and 
perhai)S I did seem a little savage in 
my first onset on the Falmouth — ” 

“ No, NO, NO ! ” exclaimed Ging- 
liani, iiitoiTupting me. “ Tliat was 
not it. No, NO, NO ! far from it. 
My dear sir, you merely disposed of 
tw'o or three plates of ham and eggs ; 
then a few miiftins, with about half- 
a-dozen basins of tea. After that — 
let me sec — after that, to the best of 
my recollection — after that, you took 
nothing, no, nothing, but the mutton 
chops. No, sir, it w^as not the quan- 
tity. I have often made as hearty a 
meal myself ; and, if wo campaign 
together, 1 trust wc shall often make 
as hearty a meal together. Nothing 
like campaigning for an appetite. No, 
sir; that was not it. It was your 
manner of taWiig it.” 

“My manner of taking it ? Really I 
And pray what di^l you see in my 
manner of taking it? ” 

Sir,” said Gingham, with emo- 
tion, “ I know this house. I have 
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lung this house. Evci^thiiis: in 

4 ills house is goixl. Tlie accoiniuoda- 
tioii is good. The attcnduiico is 
good, 'rho wine is good, 'rhe din- 
ners arc good. The l>reakhisl.s are 
good. Now, sir, I luive seen soim; 
|jei*sons conduct tl)einselv(‘s in this 
liouse ill a nuiiinor that Hlled me 
■with scorn, disgii.st, and indignation. 
They arrive by the I.inidoii mail, sir. 
.13 yon did, and go to bed. In the 
morning they come <lown into the 
piihlic ?<)onu and ordm* breakfast. 
They Invaklarjt. not like you. my dear 
-ir. very nioderatoly, but enoriuon.^ty. 
That I could forgive: after a long 
ioiiniey it is omisable. But, sir, 
ehat i »*annot tolerate is this: They 
Had fault with cv(!ry tiling. The tea 
is bad; the ebtVee is bad. They take 
up the silver cream-jug; examine the 
clouted cream ; smell to it— yes, sir; 
they actually sim ll to it —and smelling 
tO anything, 1 need not say, is as; 
great a bUise as a man can commit at 
table — ask the waiter \Nhal he means 
by bringing them sneh stntf as th.at : 
-liid, before they have done, gobble 
iip the M'hole, and js-rlMp^ cal) tbr 
more/* 

“Call for moreV AVhy, that, ) 
.hlnk, is exactly what I did/* 

'•Yu-., iiiy dear sir,*’ said (b*ng- 
hain, “ 3'ou enjoyed it: and 3*01: 
look a pnuty goo<l lot of it . 'ont yo i 
did not lind fault with it. Not -o the 
peo])le I am talking 0I. 'I'lie fact i. , 
.dr, we Londoncis have a gn-al idea 
of keeping up onr digiiliy. These 
person.s ’*\is]i to ])\ss for ]M‘o])|e of 
importance; and tlicy liiink iinp<;r- 
tance is announced by finding fanli. 
Item, the}’ arc cnormon.d}, indeccni- 
ly hungry, and fnlly intend to make 
a breakfast for two, but wish to do it 
.‘surreptitiously. On tin; arrival of 
the beefsteak, the3’ turn routnl the 
dish, and look at it contemptuou.sly, 
longing, all the whih*, to lull to. 
Yes, sir, they turn round the di.sh 
two or three limc.s ; then stick their 
fork into the steak, and turn it ov(*r 
and over; perhaps hold it up, su.<- 
pended ?>y a singhi prong, and ox- 
ainino it criticallj’; and (Uid all bj' 
pu.shing away their plate, drawing 
the disl) into its and bolting 

the whoJ(3 beefeteak, without taking 
time to masticate.. Sir, there was a 
man in that cotfcc-ipoom this morning, 


w’ho grumbled at everything, and ate 
like a dog. In short, tli03" fdear tlic 
table of eatables and drinkable-s ; then 
call the w'ailcr, and reproach liiin, 
witli a savage look, for bringing them 
a tough beefsteak ; and, in a plaintive' 
voice., like ill-u.sed im*n, impure if 
there is any cold meat-pie.” 

J owned, from personal observa- 
tion in the public rriom, to the general 
coirecliiess of this sketeh. 

“ Now you, sir,” continued fling- 
ham, ''’enJo3'ed yoiir hr(;:ikfast, and 
made, a gi)od one ; but found fault 
with nothing : becau.se, I pro.->uine., 
there was nothing to lind fault with. 
1 like to see a man enjoy hi.s meals. 
And if he does, i like to see him 
rdiow it. It i'-s one of the tokcn.s by 
which I jiidge of character, "^'our 
conduet, ru}'* dear sir, commanded my- 
respec!. Shall T say more V It won 
my esteem. 1‘hen and there my re- 
-oliiiion wu'' formed, to invite you, ai 
the first convenient opportunity, to 
panake of my luiinhle hospitality/’ 

It wa.s ItK) much. I eKlendef! my 
list. .V sbakiii;^ of liamU, of .-ionie 
^'omininuice — cordial on my part, and 
c\ideiitl3’ >0 on tiinglnim’s. by the 
pain I felt in my shoulder. 

“ Well, sir,'\saiiJ (iingham. '‘1 had 
already learned that yon v\ere a pas- 
.'•‘Jiger Ibi (he Peninsula. I a 
j>a><ciiger for the Jh.'uin.snla : and, as 
vu» were to sail togerher, .ind pro- 
bably to camp.tign iog'‘lii('r, I re- 
sfdvcd to inlioduce m\.'-elf. 1 ■^ai<I. 

Thus lad — 1 beg your pardon, this 
youth— excuirc* me, this gciith niai», 
till- young gentleman -for 1 gm>ss 
yon have .some t(*n .year.s the ad\ an- 
tage of me in that respect — this 
gentleman i.s, like my.self, bound foe 
tli i he.ad»pnu-lcrs of the Peninsular 
army. J know something of cam- 
l>aigiiing: he know^s nothing. We 
t.amjiaign together.” 

“ Well now',” said 1, “ that is just, 
what I filiould like amazillgh^” 

Ginglium now' took the initiative, 
and put forth his paw. Again wo 
tackled, and, in tlie true pump-handle 
.style, so dear to ETiglishnien, ox- 
jucs.sed mutual cordiality: only that 
this time, being bettor prepared, I 
reversed the electric stream, and 
brought tears into Gingham’s eyes, 
lie sung Out, “ Oh ! ” aiid rubbed Iiis 
arm. 
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“ 'Hio jvst,” said Giiiffhain, ‘‘ is 
. asily told. After breakfast you 
walked out into the eoiirt-yard, lit a 
ei^^ar, and stood on the steps. 1 lit 
another, Ibllow'cd, and had the plea- 
;un* ol making your aequaiutancc.” 

1 ?»:ivc andibh; expression to my 
proluuml Self-conf'ratulatioiis. 

‘•Allow ino, liowever, to add/' said 
(h’ligharn, “you raised yourself 
ly ill niy esteem by iiskin^jf the waiter 
for a rial Iierriu;,^ 'Mie rcfpiest 

ineed a superiority to vulgar ]ire- 
judiees. Your way of putting; it; too, 
was ill jjerfect ;iood kec'pin;^^ : for yon 
did not eoinmit yoniself hv ordfrhnj 
a red herrinj^ ; but asked whelher 
/on eouhl have one in the eolfee- 
ruoni. Jhdie/e, me, 1 Avas ]>ainod* 
when he .staled I hat red hen inj^s 
a ere nut permitted; and could but 
idmiri' your self-denial, in aeceptin;:, 
as a substitute, the muUoU'eliops." 

\\r adjourned to the |)ublie room. 

tliiuduim had imleriuiiied me 
wibly and handsomely. Vot this w'at: 
liie sauie Gni^djam who, when 1 matle 
him take part of my beefsteak at 
iireakf.i.st, l)ccanso Iii.s own nas dr- 
la} (‘d, proposed that we should <h*siu 
the waiter to tel! tin* landlady lo 
•jharij;e only half a beefsteak to mo, 
and half a beefsteak to him, (iln;:- 
h:'m, .My rejeeiioii of llii< propo.-;d 
a as tile immedialo oecash.Mi of liu- 
dinner, id v.hich tlie reader lias iusi 
h-eeu pri'sent. 

Whiir we V, (*r«* eriscemtiiiir ita 
papers, tresli from Loudon, (iinahani 
ieaued owr tiie table, witli the air uf 
a iium who had sometliin^^ im]>ortant 
io euiinuunieate, lie looked me ear- 
jie.stly in the- hice. 

‘•3Ir \ — -aid he, •* what do you 
■ay -to a red lieiving—this cveuinjj- - 
/i.o* Slipper '* 

“Thank you. You must excuse 
me. Notliiiuj; more to-ijifjlht, luit one 
eup of eolVee, .md perliap- a ei^mr. 
Not even :iii anchovy toast. I really 
cunIdiiT.*’ 

“ W ell, thou,*’ said Ginyliam. “ to- 
morrow at broakiast. AYe will eii- 
ga^,^e ‘I room np stairs, and ask leave 
of nobody. 1 have broiif^ht down a 
small nand from Loudon — always 
take some when I visit the Pcniii- 
&ula — yet them in Ijowcr Thames 
Street. You will pronounce them 
exceUeiil.” 
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The oO'erwa-; too ;^ood to be de- 
clined. 

Next uioniiuj.' wo. tu'ihired break - 
fa.st up .-jlairs. liuieod, a lire had 
bi'eu lit in 'C ol the purhuirs, |^y 
(iiiijrham's directions : and Uu-re I 
found him. with the table laid, and 
the herrin''S rcMdy for cookin;^. Giuo-. 
liiim had :feeured a .-nirdl Dutch ovi.-n ; 
not with the doi^^u of bahintj the 
iu-rrin;:.- — no, no, he know better 
llniii lliat — l>nt to kc:ej> them hot 
when done. The (loiri]^^ ho re.serve(I 
to himself, un ilie plea of experience. 
I was net lo a&sisi, exccjit in eating 
them. 

l-)o y‘>ii Lindeistaiid cookery, i\fr 
V— y *' said Gin-hani. 

r jnL:( Uiiun.dy owiu-d m\ dclicieuey 
in tied branch of educati^ which is 
iiu part nf the Cambridge curri- 

Cllllllll. 

'Flirce montlus at lu.‘iul4uartcr.s,'' 
salt! lie. “ will make nou an excel - 
U‘ut cMuk.'* 

It -•> iuippt iU‘d that die parlour, ii. 
i\:iie!i \Ne Iiad I'/oatOil uiir^elvos fo* 
ihe i'urpN-o •»!* e(;t)kiijg our JiiTringv, 
w.is uui thar in wliich uo had dined 
d:e d.j} in fure, bnr uuc adjoining the 
firuer ipainnent occupied by the 
iiiive miliiavy gentleinen, with whom 
•Ae were to cros.-^ t lie Bay of Biscay. 
A iioarding, removable at pleasuiv. 
^\a.' til" only <eparaiiou between tlm 
:wo n ulus. had not yet becoim. 

aefpj.iinlei]. 

Sliurdy after 1 juiuod (.liiigham. 
"nh uf llie Hi roc i ntered iheir j».‘irl»»ur; 
presently iluj liiiid follow od. T'ln.y 
rang tin- boil, and ordereii bn.akfj^t. 
all in liigi; good Lnmonr, and talking 
iuei Si;;nui}-. AVe wtux- nut list oners, 
bui could mn i'clp iuitring cvii*} word 
di.it was ;?aid. 

(loud bluw-oui that, yesterday.*' 
— “ ritywc didii*! know of it sooner: 
might as well have diin*dwith thoin,*' 
— -‘Turtle, too.'* — “ 'roii yonr ho- 
nour y'* — “Turile, ami Ions of cham- 
piigiie. (.'anglit the waitcrswiggiiig oil* 
the ( ml ol li l)otlte In the passage.*’ — 

• Who are they?’* — “Don't know; 
can't ijiakc tliein oiii. Both going 
out with US ill packet, though.” — 

“ 'Think I remember seeing the white 
fellow' at Cadi/ ; almost sure 1 did ; 
and iiftorwards against Madrid. Al- 
ways wore his hair in that way, w'cll 
lloured and larded, txcept ivhcu it 
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was too hot, and combed down 
straight on each side of his ugly hicc.” 
— ‘‘ AV^hat a nose! Prodigious! A 
regular proboscis.” — “ Yes, and all on 
oijp side, like the rudder of a barge.” 
— “ Let me tell you, a very good thing ; 
for if it was straight, it would be 
always in his way.” — “ Always in his 
way? AVhy it would trip liim up 
when he walked.” — Omnes^ “ lla, ha, 
ha.” — “ Going with us, do you say? 
Hope he don’t snore. AVliy, such a 
tromha as that ^vould keep a whole 
line-of-battle ship awake.” — “ Bet 
you a dollar he’s blind of one eye.” 
— “ Done.” “ Done. Book it, major.” 
— ril trouble you for a dollar. ‘ He 
docs walk a little sideways, but it isn’t 
Ills eye.” — “ What is it, then ? One- 
eyed pcopl#dways w'alk sidewajs.” — 
“ Why, I’ll tell you, now. It’s a 
principle which most people observe 
through life.” — “ What principle?” — 
“ Guess.” — “ Come, tell us, old fel- 
low. None of your uonscnsc.” — 
“ D’ye give it up Yes, I give it 
up. Come, tell us.” — ‘‘ Follow your 
nose.” — Onum^ lla, ha, ha,” — 
“Capital! capital! Tliat’s thcj best 
w'c’vo had for some time. Follow^ 
your nose ! Capital ! Ila, ha, ha.” — 
“ Well, that’s it, depend upon it. 
Other people follow their noses by 
walking straight forward. That white 
fellow walks sideways, but still folio w's 
Ills nose.” — “ No, no, major. Your 
theory is fallacious. When he Avalks 
his nose points backwards. Ills nose 
points over his left shoulder, and he 
walks right shoulders forward,” J 
looked at Gingham, and laughed. 
Gingham was looking rather grave, 
and feeling his nose. “No, no. 1 
tell yon he walks left shoulders for- 
ward.” — “ Bet yon a dollar.” — 
“ Done.” — “ Done. Book it, major.” 
— “ ril trouble you for a dollar. Saw 
him this morning, all in a bustle. 
Took particular notice of his nose.” — 
“Who is the young chap?”— “Oli, 
he’s a regular Johnny Ncwcome, tliat’s 
evident.” — “ Johnny Newcome? Yes; 
but I wish he wasn’t auch a chap fur 
John dories. Pj-ico in the market is 
doubled.” Ginghai^ laughed and 
looked at me. “ Suppose he’s a sub 
going out to join his regiment.” — 
“ No, no. Got'such lots of baggage. 
No regimental officer would be ass 
enough to take ^nch a heap of trunks. 


Load for three mules.” — “ He’ll soon 
knock up. Those long fellows always 
knock up.” — “ Shouldn’t wonder if he 
gets the fever next autumn. Then 
what will his mammy say ? ” — “ Well, 
but what did they dine about ? Thou- 
sand pities wc did not Join them.” — 
“ Oh, 1 suppose it was something of 
a parting feed ; taking leave of Old 
iCngland, you know: toasting Miss 
Ann Chovy, Miss Mary Gold, Miss 
Polly Anthus, and all that kind of 
thing.” — “ Hang it all; a good dinner 
for eight people; thousand pities wc 
missed it.” 

By this time, our cookery was ])n)- 
cceding in due course. Two splendid 
bloaters, whole, lay extended whei^ 
chestnuts arc roasted ; while two more, 
split opcn,huHg suspended from alarge 
toasting-fork, held by Gingham, who 
told me to look and learn, but not to 
meddle. With a clear briglit fire, tliey 
soon began to spit. Nor was theiH‘, 
wanting another token of our opera- 
tions. For now the savoury odcuir of 
four red herrings, simultaneously uu- 
<ler a brisk process of culinary yjrci^a- 
ration, diiliiscd itself through the 
apartment, and no doubt through the 
whole hotel, from the cellar to the 
attics. The effect on our friends in 
the next room was instantaneous. 
Conversation ceased. T’hen there was 
a dcaJ of suitling — thou audible whis- 
pering and suppressed laugliter — then 
again, a dead silence. Gingham and 
I exchanged looks. “ We must bo 
ac(piaintc(l,” .said (jinghani, (piietly ; 
“ and the sooner the better.” 1 .saw 
he had made np his mind, and Avas 
j)reparcd for Avhat Avas about to take* 
place. Then the eonvcrsatioii Avas 
iicanl a little louder, but not distiu- 
gui.shable. There Avas evidently a 
council of Avar. Much laugh ter. Then , 
audibly spoken, “ Arc you fond of 
herrings ? " — “ Very ; <*apital for 
breakfast.” — “ So am I, very ; that is, 
of red lierrings. Fresh^ can’t endure 
them.” — “Nor I; tlicy have such a 
horrid .smki.l. But a bloater,— often 
dined off them up the country ; didn't 
Avc, major ?” — “ Oh yes, lots of timc'^. 
Blit you Avero moderate. Never could 
manage aboA^e half-a-dozen at a sit - 
ting.” — “Ring for the waiter.”— “No, 
no; nonsense. Major ai— , you.” 
After a moment’s pause, one of tlic 
party left the room ; walked, appa- 
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vently to the end of the passage ; then 
walked back again; opened our door; 
cntcrcil, and politely apologised for 
the mistake, lie was a middle-aged, 
well-built, gentlemanly-looking man, 
with bonhomie bcaniiiig in his counte- 
nance, and came at once to business, 
llis eye drop])ed upon the herring.s. 

“ lieg ten thousand pardons. Oh ! 
T see it’s hrrti. We pertieived that 
bloaters were frying soim^whcrc in the 
house, Jind thought we should like to 
try a few. Will you liave the kind- 
ness to inform me where they can be 
])rociired? l)i<in't know there was a 
single bloater in all Falmouth.” 

I, in my siini^lirity, thought the 
major was really asking for Infhnna- 
tion, and was going to U;ll him ‘d 
s(‘veral shops Avhero 7 had seen 
bloaters ; but (linghani Avas too 
rjuick for me. 

Ilenj is a barrel- full.” .'^:aid (iling- 
liam. pointing to the corner of tlic 
room. Shall l>e most happy to su})- 
j)ly yt»u and your friemls nilli any 
ipiantit}'. J >0 me the favour to accept 
of two or throe dozen.” 

“Oh no, sir,” .said ^Stajor ^1 — . 
drawin;*’ Jip, if lie had been misun- 
<lerslood. The major was ])laying a 
liigher game. “ rouhlnh iliink of 
su»'h a filing. Thought you had pro- 
cui%‘d them in the io\> u.” 

“Indeed, sir," said tiingham, “ I 
don't think the town contains their 
c<|iial.s. 'The}'' are from J..ond.»u direct. 
Always Inke a .small barrel Avith me 
when 1 the Feuiiisula. (o*t 

thoiii ill TiOwer '.I'hames Street.” 

Iieally, a most excellent idea,'* 
-aiil AJajor .M — . “ i Avish I liad 
done the same. Vf ell, I. think 1 never 
Avill return to lieaflipiaiiers again 
ANitliout Taking a barrel of red her- 
rings.** '.riie ^lajor cast a ^ort of 
domesticated look about tiie room, 
a.s if he fell quite at homo Avitli 
u.^. 

*'■ (io it, ?\IaJor!'' .said an opening iu 
the i>artition, soflu rare. 

“('ome, Major,” said Gingham, ‘‘ I 
sec you and the gentlemen your com- 
panions aie old campaigners. So am 
I. Suppose Ave Avaivo ceremony. You 
see A» c have got our <*.ooking apparatn.s 
all ready. Suppose — do us the laA^our 
— excu.se the shortncs.s of the invita- 
tion —1 shall be delighted, and .so Avill 
my friend hero, if you and your j>arty 
A"OL. i.XA r. — NO. currrx. 
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will oblige ii.s Avitli your company to 
brcakfa.'st.” 

“ Ve.s, yo.s, ^lajor,” said the crevice, 
as before. “ Yes, Major, yes,” said 
another cn:vice. # 

“ Really, sir,” .said the Major, Avitli 
an admirably assumed look of \xjlUe 
embarra.s.sment, and turning a deaf 
ear to his tw'o prompters behind the 
.scenes — “really, sir, I liardly knoAv 
how to thank you sntlicieiitly for your 
oldiging invitation, lint — shall we 
not intrude? You meant to break- 
fast in ])rivat('. Von Iia\'e, perhaps, 
bn.siness: Matfi-rs to arrange, pre- 
paratory to the voyage?*’ 

“A one in tlie Avorld. sir,” .saul (j'ing- 
liani, “ till after breakfa.'st. Our only 
bir-iiicss here is to ^‘ook our bhnitcrs 
and oal them, Avhieh avo fonld not do 
in tin* public room below. Do, iway, 
oblige u.s by negotiating this little. 
atVair, MajiJr, and pev-suade your 
friends to favour usAAltU their com- 
pany." 

The ?dainr. In fact, Avas negotiating 
already: and a capital negotiator lu' 
made. IJe might, had iio pleased, 
h;ne walked oil’, at an earlier stage of 
flu* jirocording.s, Avitli n whole pile of 
horring.s : ami even that, at colleg**, 
we r-hordd base thought a c.ajutal mnjf. 
ibil tin* Majtw Ava.s not so green. 

“AVell, sir, since you aie. soAery 
pressing. I '<liall lune llio pleasure of 
connnmiicaiing to my coinradi's your 
kin. I invitation : and I presume,'* he 
aJilcd, bowing ])olitely to me. “ I may 
;d.'o IniA'e the honour ( 4 * saying, 
111.' ioAiralicm of your friend, t'ap- 
lain V — 

i hewed ill return, iix; much taken 
liA surjirise to di.sclaiin the rank 
imexpectediy conferred ; and a little 
s«»re at being saluted “ captain,’’ by 
the same Aunee Avhieh 1 had heard, 
ju.st before, ]n*oelaimlng aloud, that if 
1 Avas a regimental oUicer 1 Avas an 
a ss . 'F 1 1 e ^ 1 a j • n* bo wee I a ga i n ; back e« i 
out of till! room, still boAving. and 
closed the do«)r. 

The reeiaining* negotiation Avas not 
of long conlinuaiice. Ills two friends 
Avore already in the pas.sage, liard by 
the entrance •f our apartment. A 
dead silence— one irreprc.ssiblc burst 
of laiigliter, iiistanHy liii.shcd — again 
dead silence— ii tap at the door — door 
opeiKid by Ginghanj — and enter the 

TllUr.l*: V ENTNS V ls\l\ s . 
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I really could not help admiring the. 
perfectly free and easy, but. at the 
^^alne time quiet, solf-posacsflcd, and 
gentlemanly style of their and 
oftftheir bearing during the lirst few 
momoitsof our interview, (.tingham 
expre.^sed liisgratitii alion ; was happy 
to sec them. Advancing on their 
right flank, taking up a ccnlral posi- 
tion, and then facing to the left, 
“Allow me,'’ paid the major, “ <o 
avail iiiV'^elf of my brief priority of 
acquaintance, and to in trod ucc -('«]>- 
tain (rabinii, of the Koval Eiigineers," 
(bowing, on botli sides') -“and .\Ir 
( '•nnnii<''arv Capsicum,’* (more bow- 
ing.) — “ half-brothers, f need not <ay 
— the family likeness i> so striking." 
(iinghain pj'e.^eiiTed Mr Mr 

Y— (booby!) presented (.iingli.ani. 

“ \ot \cry striking that family 
Ukoneps, thouL'Ii,” thought I. ofcour.st* 
taking seriously what llie wag of a 
major spoke wilii perfe^d serionsiic-*s 
Tin- captain (»f the lMigme.*rs was a 
palo-lookiiig mno, l)uti(ined nji to th«' 
chin in his regnlaticm frock''‘oai,ratlicr 
above tin* common height, air mili- 
tary and symmetrical, kddcathui had 
traced on ids eonnreuance tiie lines i f 
tlioughi ; and, in .«hort, hi.^ whole ap- 
pearance was a Utile aristoi ratic, and 
what VTQ now call II is: 

“ Ijalf-brothcr,” the eommissary. on 
the contrary, who api>(*arefi at leasr 
tAvolve year< his -eniui. was a short, 
pursy, pnlly man ; w’ifh a Adi, rnin’- 
ennd, oleagimui.-', and piinjiled vi-age, 
a large, spongy, pinple blol* (»f a 
iio.se. its broad lower extremity pen- 
didon-’. and slightly (>.soi!!}itor\ when 
lie moved ; a humorous twinkle in Ids 
eye, wliich w^as constant I}" oii the 
range in seareh of fun; two black, 
Im-'hy tufts for eyebrows ; hN hair di.'- 
tributed over hi.s anqde perjcr;iniiiin 
in large iletarhed florhs, each fhx-k 
gi*t)wing a way of its own, and no two 
alike; coat iVing open; wudstcoat 
open, all but the two bottom buttons; 
a bail neck, with very little cravat : 
and a profuse display of sidi t and 
frill. His .shirt and frill, iin}»erfectly 
rh»sed, revealed his grizzly chest; 
w hile his iicth(?r extrAnifcies were, set. 
off to great advantage by a pair of 
tight ])lue kerse\ynero pantaloons w ith 
a .scarlet stripe; and Rom.etMng — 1 
f*n[)posc, as bu.stlcs w(jrc not tliim the 
fii-hion, it must have been bis talloi's’ 
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c1amslnes.s — imparted a peculiar 
breadth and bulge to the tail of his 
coat. He w'ore. s])I(mdid gaiters of 
bright nankeen, wdtli mother-of-pearl 
buttons. No ceremony wlicn gentle- 
men meet. We were all quite at 
lionu; ill a moment. 

There wa.s a little hitch. All the 
party w'ore quite of one mind and 
wdll. in the project and piirpo.se of 
cooking and eating bloaters. Hut 
how wore fivi' cooks to cook at one 
JireV 

Wo all saw' it together. I looked 
at the partition. “Hetfor nn.'^ldp 
that,’' .‘^aid the coiuDnssarv. 'I'in* 
commissary, 1 ^oon ‘^aw. w;h. by 
e^mimou ct)nscnr. the eoninuMnlinj: 
otliccr of live, parly. We went ti» 
w'ork ; and in no time the |)arlitinn 
was cleverly rcuiovc'd, and st(nv(-d 
away oti one '-ide. We thn.s made 
our .small jiarhuir a large (.ne, with 
the additional ;uba»)tage of two lire-' 
instead of one f.»r our culinary (q.era- 
tioiH. (iingham, nnanwhili*. hail 
.•-lipped onl of the vfMun : but returned 
in a few minnle'-s. lonkin'/ (|iiitr inim- 
1 ‘ent. He had la'cii ab.Ncnt to .''onu 
))nr)KVe, as tlte re.sidt shortly pro\ed. 
W<* HOW' foniul full enipl(»ymenl with 
Hie herrings, roasting and tiai.'-liuL'. 
(liuiiham, the t'a]>tain, ami (he inai»»r 
at the larger tire; i and Mr Com- 
mi-'-arv t'afv-lcmn at the oilier. 

(iingham. when lie left the n.mn. 
liad given in-^ ordi*r: a hfatitln 
to the whole, c-'tabli‘'hiiient to extein- 
pori^e as iiaiid.=onie :i breaklu'^t .e 
circnni.stances would |)<.rmit, witii / 
special eaveat against delay. 

Imter the. waiter, with a tray, and 
a largo table-< Ioth. — rn'vion*- si't-niit 
tr.'insferred from the tabh* to the tray, 
and placed on the .*4ide board .---Two 
tables mil into one — fre.Hi tablecloth 
laid. — JCxit waiter. 

Enter w'aiter again, with platcv. 
Ciip.s ami saucer^, knives, h'.rks, and 
spoons, basin, two sngar-basins' -in 
short, all the apparatus of a break- 
fast-table. — 'riie whole laid, in tin* 
twinkling of an eye.-- Exit w^aiter. 

Enter w'aiter a third time, with a 
large tray--brea<i, (varietie.s,') butter, 
water- eres.so.s, Ham, tongue, cold flile* 
of veal, cold chicken, cold pigeon-])ii'- 
all the cohl eatables. — Hoots handed 
ill IVom the rloor a large block ot' 
quince, marmalade, on a. silver salv«.*r 
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— Uoots hnnrtcd lu small j«ars: poUcd 
shrimps, pickled oysters, pot of Scotch 
Jioney, strawberry jam, other jams. — 
J^ools handed in one larger jar, a 
l\)rtugnese conserve, yuarlos de mar- 
7rtehi.^, (N. II. quinces cut ii]) into 
luinjiS, and boiled in Brazilian sugar. 
rortugue.se boat all the world in 
gw eat meats, and tpiartoa dt mammUts 
beat all the rest.) 1 gne.ssed (iing- 
liani had given the landlaily the key 
of his travelling slorc-ehc.st. — Boots 
lianded in milk, cream, clouted cream. 
Boots handed in two splendid bra^^s 
kettles of boiling water, one of wliici) 
waiter placed on each lire. — lil.xit 
w.aiter. 

A temporary pause. .During this 
lull, the uimo«i| iniergies of the liouse 
were in exerei-e. helow, to provich' 
with despatch the. remaining matuni 
of our hiiinlile meal. 1 observed, 
.from time rotinv\lhat lie of tin*, coni- 
ewd the pnpariiti(»ns with 
jieeidiar beuignity. It was all in hi.s 
a.s I .subsequently had tin* 
pleaMire <»(' experieueing, aumiig ttu* 
soniTos of the .Vdout* ami the (iaromie. 
“ Mwm’ Ik‘»;u V itii the army V" .-^aid he. 
— Ni'ver,'’ said I ; but Impe \o bi* 
“ iro]M‘ you’ll often dim* uith 
me. Bin don't s[)oil that line liloater. 
'riiere, hold it a little fun her from the 
fire. Red herring sliould be ioa.'led. 
m;t burm to death. Done, when the 
backliojie. is cri? p : nor before. Biu 
sliuidd not be done (|uickly, like 
murder in Sluik.'jpearo. Do it slowly, 
my dear sir ; do it slowly. Jf you do 
it fast, you burn all tJie Iravonr out m 
it.” I .saw lie wa.s a connoissour. 

j'el- .stni)id, conceited, arrogant 
y(»ujig coxcomb — so ine.xpcrienced 
was J then, so irniignanL at the 
iidiadow of inlerferenee, so unaccus- 
tomed to anything that bore the least 
^oinblauco of control, T inuanlly 
curled .at even tlnvse valuable .and truly 
p.hilaiithro]>i(j suggestions — thought it 
all exceedingly odd, ami took it for 
dictation. 

J-ots of bloaters wore now toasted 
or roastv^d, .and jircpared for eating. 
•Jusi as wc Avere ready, for the fourtii 
time enter Avaiter, bringing eggs, 
COfA e-pot, tAA^o tea-pots, (tea ami 
ColVee ready,) mullins, hot buttered 
rolls, t’tc , Ac., Ac. But among the 
etceteras I really must ])ansc, to .spe- 
cify a certain delicate sort of round 
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Ave.st-couutry broidifast cake — piles of 
which were, also bioiight in, buttered 
ami smoking hot. (liughaTn Avliispered 
the A\ niter, K<*.ep on bringing them. ' 

Gingliam, Avitli hi.s usunl jmigmenf, 
had proliibited anything li(»t in the 
.shape of chops, steaks, ciillet>, grills, 
rasliers, or CAam kiihieys. It as as a 
InuTing <l)reaklast ; aiul he. excluded 
Avhat would only have diAuded the 
appetite, and interferod sviili the 
bloaters. 

AVe made a capital breakfast. 
Evers thing was «*KcelIent. The pile 
nf I )ivak las r cukes received perpetual 
aeee.v-ion.s, Init m.‘ver gaim*d in l.'cighl. 
'f’he bloater.^, Jiosves er. were the staple 
of our meal : and (.jlingliam’s barrel 
.siilfi'ri'd a coii.'^idrr^ble reduction. A.s 
\se Aveiv all .sen.-^i’ole peojile, or wj>he<! 
to appear so, (!u‘iv w.i-^ very little 
talk; and Ashat there was rofm-red to 
the impovtaiii luwiurfjs in hand. At 
length it svas clear that sse Imd break- 
ia-ted. (iingham was beginning to 
recomnn-jid ilie kiiii Iv-knaekeric.'* — 
*ia.Mi*^, |)k')J*d oysteiv, marnndadi*. 
M.icli seeunti disp(».Nrd to pau^e, w t 
i.uiic bail ipiile lefl o(f. ()urgue.'-l> 
A'.eu* evub'iitls b b^gr;:pljing. and ex- 
cliangihg look- t)«‘a['pi*ovaL wiien — 

Bnter the waiter oiu e imu’C, bring- 
iim*. ujMin a silver tray, two cnriou.sls 
.sbaj)*Ml I’.iutli's cn^e<l in a .vn'l sU' 
AS icker-ssork. ^silh glasMS. A .‘-plen- 
di«l iiaiian liqueur I It Asa^^ .dipped, 
a]»pritveil, Io.-.mmI oil’ Avith AA’oiidcrrui 
dvspaleh. (Jne bs one sse gradnaliA' 
le.mcd back in onr eliairs. ami tlie 
bottles began to mose round, a-^ if 
sj)Oi)ianeoi*.‘d\ . 'J'h.ir i.-!, I cannot 
oxaetls say] '^avvans oin* j^a-.s them; 
but 111 '111 lime to lime, lir.st here, fii>t 
tbere. 1 noliecd a little linger piueiiiig 
to the ceiling; a inoA'euiont wiiicli 
(vvtainly had something to do A\itl> 
tl.o progrc'-.s of tin* Ixdtles. \A’e sal, 
.upped, ami cliaited. Onr breakfast 
Ava.s an aecompli.-li(‘<l iaet. 

Hear, hear, hear 1'* Mr f 'oimnissars 
rapsicMin svas on his legs. Kni;ckle-' 
r.ippi'd ; gl.as.^JL'S jingled ; ‘•‘Hear, hear, 
hear!*’ — 'J'he leiegrfqdjic commiuiica- 
lious of Iiis two frionls had intimated 
to him their ^Avishes : the unexpec- 
od bunu.s of tlie liqueur, coming in at 
the last, had a weakened, in bis oavii 
bosom, its most berlfevolent omotiotis : 
lie. rose to acknoAvle.dge our hospi- 
tality ; atul in his •frU mis' name, ac 
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well as in his own, to invite us that 
(lay to dinner. 

Ilis address I shall not attempt to 
report. It was brief, well-bred, and 
well -expressed; had several good 
points, and was hoard with immense 
applause. He invited us to dinner: 
gave Gingham’s health and mine; 
and concluded by obscrvfhg that, 
‘‘conscious that he had not made a 
neat and appropriate speech, he 
begged leave," (lilling, and suiting the 
action to tlie 'v\ord,) “‘to drink Jong 
life ami prosperity to ns, in a neat 
and ap]>roi)riate bumper.” Consul - 
ering it was onr lir.st meeting, 1 did 
think tlaif was a little broad. 

(jiingliamreturiuMl thanks, and gave 
the healtli of .Major M— , L’.A. 
Major — returned thanks. 

i returned thanks, ami gave, tlie 
health of Captain (labion, l». E. 

Captain Cbibion iviurned thanks, 
sat down, and rose a second lime, but 
Wii.s antioii»ated by 
(lingliani again, ulin gave the healtli 
of INI r (^omniis.sary Capsienm. 

]\lr (.'ommlssary Cafjsieum returned 
thanks. 

>\'itli respect to the dinner, il would 
not do. It wa.s our last dav belbri* 
sailing; riim.{liam had whoh* reams of 
letter's to uriie; I also had matters 
to attend lo ; ^^e pleaded the eircum- 
stanco'i, and begged to be cxcummI. 
Onr friends ‘^aw the- dillieulty, anil 
reluctantly aeeoptod niir a]iologies. 

Tiun’e was a momeiuV jiause. d’la n 
all three rose from the table at once, 
again thanked u- ]'uJilcIy for onr Jie. - 
pitality, and witlidre.w.lo liioirpriMde 
apartment.^. Shortly after, looking 
out of the window, 1 .saw them walk- 
ing down tlie street, all arm in arm, 
ami •‘acli ti’dling a cigar. 

(iingham .stooil pen.^ise by tlie tire. 
lij.s elbow on the mantelpiece, hi.shcMd 
leaning on Id.s hand. 

I fear,” said I, “your exertion.^ 
to ( iiterlaiji yourgne.stb have wearied 
yon.” 

He made no reply. I went tip to him. 
He .scorned to awako as from a reverie. 

“Hang it.'” said Gingham, in a 
plaintive tone, “ thcr© should have 
been sonic mashed potatoes.” 

“ jNcver mind, my dear air — excel- 
lent breakfast; everything went olf 
ca]»itaUy. [, for one, enjoyed it 
amazingly.” 
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“ Yes,” said Gingham, mournfully ; 
“but, to make the thing coinplet(», 
llicro should have been some mashed 
potatoes with the bloaters. Tfad 1 
only known of it in time ! 15y thii 
bye,” atlded ho, “ 1 tlioiight once or 
t\vic.e, you did not seem entirely at 
your case. Nothing more gentlemanly, 
iny dear sir, lliiiii your general man- 
ner. l>nt at limes, it struck me, you 
did appear a litlle- a little — stilKsh. 
Von must get rid (d' that before We. 
reach head([iiarler.«.” 

“‘Well,” said I, “I'll tell you. 
That ‘captain’ stuck in my gizzard. 
There’s tlie truth. Coupled with what 
we hoard ]n'evioii.‘rly, and Major M“ 
must lime kiioiMi that we heard it, If 
was just the same as crdling me a 
donkiw to my face.” 

“Gil, that siiothing, "said Gingham. 

Don’t distress yourself about .^iieli 
trillos as that.” 

‘“To toll you tlie irnlh," .-oid I, 
“ the whole thing a]H)eare<l me 
a littlf too free and ea.-y. Here v- ere 
yon and I preparing tc; take a 
breakfa'^l, wlien l]io. '‘ three giieijll:!. 
l«*llov\s, with tlieir otf-hand reniii- 
sular manner.^ aetnally took ns ]iy 
.Morin, made a nio.'?t ferofious atta- k 
on yoiir barrel of herrings, sunk i( one 
tliird, dr.-ink up your t>\(» bolile'^ of 
Ihiueurs. and ei\iily wished us good 
morning. Now*, when I was at ciil- 
h’ge, to J>e sure >vr were mcn v enough, 
iu» eri<|UClle. lUi cfieiineiy linrr. Ihit 
ilieii there was a certain g( ntlemanly 
feeling, which forbade vrdg.ir familiar- 
ity in any s]iaj»e. And a.- to piviph* 
that as-iinjcd, or made free, L always 
kejd I horn at arm's length." 

“ Well, Mr Y — ,” said (iinghain. 

I ,-ee plainly how it is. Eollow my 
advice If you can’t take a jolo*, 
resign your aj^poinhiient, forfi‘it your 
money, and ret urn to Luiuloii. You'll 
tiiid it awkward enough living amo; g 
military men mi actual sciwice.” 

“ I trust,” said I, “‘ by adhering to 
my invuritible. rnh‘, never to olVer a 
deliiierala insult, but at the .same time 
never to brook one, go wln*relwjll, I 
.sliall lie fortunate enough to (.‘.■>cape 
disagreeable reneont res.” 

“Nonsen.se I” said Gingham, hfok- 
ing very .serious, and .speaking quite 
in a sharp and peremptory tone - 
“ nonsen.se !” Then .softening a little, 
“ Itencontres, my liear sirV Jleii- 
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roiitres? NoLliin^^ of the Idiiil. Ren- 
coutresV You liilk like a militia 
oiHror. llfMicojitn.'S V You’ll soon 
(iismiss all that kind of tiling from 
your Mioughts, aftm* you liave .<(‘en 
two or three rencontres with the 
Frencli. Rencontres V No, no; no 
liekl of forty footste^j.^at heinlquarlers. 
Rencontres y ft would b(‘. a |)i*rrecl 
alisnrdity, when' men have the. chance 
of lieingshot grali.s every day of their 
lives, without going out of tin* way 
for it. Uencuntres? No: I did not 
mean that. What f memt to ::ay 
was tliis: yon would infallibly be 
made a general butt. Reneuntre^V 
Why, ;>Ir Y — , if \on diow' any 
non-eiise of that .'>ort, \ oil'll la* tor- 
ment» d to dcatli. Jb luamtres V Oh, 
hat lo:s of fnn they'll lake old of 
you ! Meanwhile, think yourself for- 
fiiiiate that y<ai are ii<»w getting a 
. - .I'^ouing. I am truly glad, for \ouv 
.•'like, ilint vea haM had the o]i]iiirlr,- 
nil} liere at I'ahnouih, and will ha\e 
the opprirluiiily (m sour juissage out. 
of >eeiug <oinelliiiig of military men 
and nn/d^v^ before ymi Jt-in. You 
may. ami jirolKtbly will, In* dubbed, 
oil y-Mir arris al. a .bdiiiny Neweouie. 
Rut, at any rate, you w ill not be a 
.lohuiiN Raw.’’ 

Clingliam elosed the eonferonce by 
w alking ti» the «*l!ior end of thero«nn, 
and steadfa>lls eoutemjdaling hi’^ oss n 
be.mtifnl physiognomy ie» tlio glass. 
Rilling oiir couversatiou, hi.s liaml 
had fretpieiitly visited his nose. lie 
now stood opjiosite the minor, slew- 
ing his head tir-'t this way, then that, 
and at length broke silence:-- 

W<dL 1 was Hot ass are of it ; but 
I do tliiiik that iny nose is a little 
crooked.” 

I presume,” said 1, you havcuo 
sisters?” 

“ 1 have none," replied (Jingham. 

Nor are you, I aiipreluaid, a mar- 
ried man V 

‘^'I’liore, alas, you are right again,” 
said (tingliam ; ‘Mmt what has that 
to do with it V’’ 

‘‘ Y'oiir w'ife, or your sisters, if you 
had any, w'ouhl have told you that 
vou lun L a very crooki'd nose.” 

‘‘ Well, bid,” said (Jingh.im, 
‘Mhere’s my mother. My dear 
mother never told me that my iioso 
was crooked.” 


“ Your mother, ])robabl 3 % i.s totally 
uueonsciousuf the fact; and,.shoiddshc 
liear any one el.se assert s.uch a thing, 
W’lmld deny it most strenmjusly’.” 

‘‘Nay, biit,”.-aid(jingliani, though 
J have, neither sister nor svife, and 
.sn]»posjng my dear mother to be blind 
to my ]u*rsonal defeet s, 1 liave — In 
short, Mr Y— , before i left Lon- 
don, 1 took a lender leave of her 
w'h'mi r hope to iiersinulc, on my next 
nturafnmi tin* l^MiInsula, to accept 
the hand and the heart of a Gingham. 
Shj. did not t**ll mo that my iio-iC wm.s 
eiMoked. She nn-ntioned vanou*> ob- 
stach'S to our union ; but she never 
mciitioiii'd Mf//.” 

‘•Then,'’ ^:iid I, “ ih'pend upon it, 
.‘-he nie;in.^ to Ii.ivi* ymi. And depend 
njKiii t}ii:'>, too; .-lie svill ti-U you your 
no'^e is cr(*oked when you have made 
iu r Mr.- GiiiL^ham. if she doc.s not tell 
y«m so bi'fore.” 

•• As t-i my walkin^f sideways,” 
.'-.I'nl Gingliam, that's a }>alpable 
lieiion.’’ 

Here,” s.iid f, ‘’come to this ex.- 
ireinity of the r<*oni, and ])lacc yoiir- 
.'•elf opp«»-ite the glass.” lie came, 
and jilaccd liiin-elf accordingly. 

Now walk -iraigid dow’u irpoii 
the gla.-.>, keeping y our eye lixed upon 
yonr nUlected nose.” 

‘‘ AVlial no.-^eV Which nose?” ‘■laid 
Gingham, In a stale of idivic uni alarm. 
“J)o you mean the nuse in my 
face y ' 

•’ i mean ymir nose in the glass.'*' 
He walked as I had diivctC'i. 

” Well, ivally,” s:iid Gingham, 

it’s extraordinary ; it's very curious. 
Wlh ‘11 1 w alk aml look at my nose in 
the glass, it appears rpiiic straight 
again— just as it ought to bo. in the 
middle uf my face. " 

‘‘That’s just it,” said 1. ‘‘Then 
you w alk sidew’ays. Depend upon it, 
if you walked straight, your no.se 
would ajipear crooked.’’ 

He repealed the (experiment again 
ami again, muttering to himself, 
“ Very remarkable, very curious *, 
ipute li natural plieiioinoiicm.'’ 

“ Don't distress yourself about your 
nose,” said I * “ it is a good enough 
nose, in niaguitiido respectable, though 
not strictly roctilimjar. ]Mako your- 
self easy ; and say, wdth Kra.smus, 
‘ Nihil me poaiitet hugeous na<i.' ” 
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ClIAPTEU HI. 


Wlioro Gingham got his classical 
knowledge, 1 had not at this time 
ascertained. Certain it is, lie was a 
very fair classic. But there was one 
dreadful drawback to his character, 
and, in a man of his gravity, a' strange 
one: I mean his otleiisive, horrid 
practice of making most atrocious 
Latin puns. A pim in KngliSh he 
viewed with utter coiitenipt. It 
stirred his bile. No English ])uu 
escaped his lips. But for a Latin 
pun, he scrupled not to lay under 
contribution even the tirst-rate Latin 
poets, V^irgil, Ovid — nay, liis favour- 
ite author, Horace; and if I, iiitlii- 
eiiced by bad example, was weak 
enough, in an unguarded moment, to 
commit the same otlence, he stole my 
puns, and made them again as bis 
own. 

On tlic eve of our embarkation we 
strolled forth, after an early dinner, 
for a parting view of the sunset from 
the castle. Walking up town, we 
met the man of rum, tlie sleep-murder- 
ing ^Macbeth of the mail-coach. Still 
he was talking — for want of company, 
talking to himself. But his eyes were 
.s(»t, half-closed, and dim ; his aspe4 t 
was peculiarly meditative, and his 
course curvilinear. #J1e had taken on 
board plus m/no of his on 0 samples. 
Perceiving our approach, ho gave a 
lurch to clear us. But his logs, being 
not altogether under management, 
brought him exactly in the direction 
which he sought to shun ; his sto- 
mach, which had already suffered so 
man}' assaults in the couch, most un- 
fortunately impinged upon my elbow ; 
and again it was “ ugh !” His gummy 
eyes expanded, and gleamed on us 
like two fresh -opened oysters. Awhile 
he gazed with drunken gravity ; then, 
turning round, bent over the roadside 
gutter, as if about to tunilde in, and 
jocosely imitated the operation of 
drawing a cork. Ills organs of vision 
then assumed a slow movement of 
horizontal oscillation, and gradually 
settled on a pastry-cook’s shop over 
the way. Towards this point he di- 
rected his zigzag approaches, recom- 
mencing bis agreeable conference with 
himself, in terms of which we could 
catch only the wdrdS"—“ Archimedes 


— screw — pneumatic chemistry-— soda 
water — po]) 1” He left witli us the 
odour of a very bad cigar, which led 
Gingham to remark that he was 
“ backy pieiius” in more senses than 
one. 

The influence of bad example is 
dreadful. Emerging from the town in 
our Avay to the castle, w e met a merry 
party, male and female, all (irpicstri- 
ans save some six or eight, who occu- 
pied the* interior and exterior of a 
post-chaise. Gingham, who sa^v into 
a tiling at once, pronounced them a 
weihling party ; and a buxom dame, 
who was mounted on a lively little 
west country galloway, the bride. 
“ J^ony subit conjux,’' said I. “ Ves,” 
said Gingham ; but if that dear lady 
rides so near the carriage, oh ! oh I 
oh! she will infallibly be ca|>sizcd! 
‘ Pony sub curru uimium propiiiqui 
AVe. reached the hill in time, saw a 
glorious sunset, and returned to let- 
ter-writing, and a light supper on 
liashed duck. 

As Gingham ai)peiirs more than 
once upon the stage in the course' of 
my Pcirm>ular adventures, and I 
should really be sorry to annoy the 
readiT, as much as J. w as annoyed 
myself, with his ]M'rprtual and abomi- 
nable jicrversions of classic latinity, I 
beg leave to dispose of this part of tlio 
sul^ect at onc«^, before we get to &ca. 
Sufiice it to say, then, th,it in tho 
spring of the year jttftt a quarter 
of a century after the. period of which 
1 am now wTiting, I once more left 
Jjondon for Falmouth, en route to I^is- 
bon, though with an object far diffe- 
rent ii*ora that of iny voyage now to 
be recorded, and in a far different ca- 
pacity. Science, in tliese fivc-and- 
twenty years, bad done wonders ; and 
I h«ad secured my passage in London, 
not by a miserable tub oLa sailing 
packet, bat by a well-found and fast 
Peninsular steamer. The day before 
the steamer was to start fixra Fal- 
mouth, I walked down to the wrater’a 
side to take a view of her. On the 
quay stood Gingham. ' By one of 
those strange coincidences which soihe- 
times happen in life, we had again met 
at Falmouth, and were again to cross 
the Bay of Biscay in company. I 
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recognised him : lie did not recognise' 
me. lime had somewhat changed 
his look, his dress very little. Its 
predominant aspect was still white, 
llis nos(3, too, was unmistakcable. 
rercoiving at once that he was, like 
myself, a passenger to the Pciiiiisnla, 

I availed niyself of the free<lom con- 
ceded in such cases, and commenced a 
coiivcrsatiou by some remark on the 
steamer. 

“ J presnmc, sir,” said he, “ you arc 
a. passenger V” 

“ Yes, jVlr Gingham, and so arc 
yi)u. Glad to meet you.” lie stared, 
but admitted tlic fact. 

“ But, sir,” said he, “ you have the 
advantage of me.” 

‘•AVell, saiil I, ‘•yuu'll lind 

im' out to-inoiTow ou boanl tlie tiiia- 
dalquivir. Fine ship tliiit. To-mor- 
row, you know, as Horace said, when 
he was oil' by tlie steamer : — ‘ Cras, 
ingins! itrrabimus leqiior!” 

'riieetVect was inslanlaueous. Ging- 
ham did not speak, he. ^holUed: — 

Dinewitliiue: 1 have got ajolind« 11*3 .” 

We walked oJf to the ton 11 --1 nib- 
bing my shoulder, which tlinghani 
sliook, when In; sln)(»k m\' hainl— he, 
for a few paces, thouglitfid and silent. 
1 expected a burst of sentiment. 

“ Hy the bye,” said Gingham, 

while your hand was in, you might 
just as ^\ell Inivo (pioled the otlur line, 
for that, also, refers to our voyage." 

“ The Ollier line V” 

“ Ves, the other line. Don’t yon 
see tliat pair of rooks ilying over the 
harbour V” 

“ Kooks ily in droves. I see no 
rooks.” 

Ilight,” said he ; they arc a 
cou))le of crows.” 

“But the line from Horace, referriug 
to our voyage?” 

“Not onl}' referring to it,” said 
Gingliam, “but highly encouraging. 

‘ Nil desporandum iwo crow duce, et 
auspice two crow.” 

“ (rmgfiain, you arc incon igiblc.” 

To reach the street from the water's 
fii^le we had to pass through a narrow 
passage, and there met the stewardess 
of the steamer, who was going 011 
board. She stalked along in clogs on 
tiptoe, her left baud gatlicring up, he- 
hind, her cloak, gown, petticoat, &c., 
while her right hand bore an ninbrclla 
om sme larger than a parasol, and a 


reticule one size less than a pannier; 
emerging from which pannier appeal'd 
the ugly mug of an enormous Portu- 
guese red ram cat, the i>et of the 
stewardess, and the constant compa- 
nion of licr Peninsular voyages. 

“ My cat inter onmes,” .said Ging- 
ham. 

But 1 have rambled, and am a 
(piartcr of a centuiy wide of the mark. 
Tin* period of which 1 have now to 
write, the import ant period to which 
my present narrative rcfei s, is not the 
more recent year, JS)8, but the re- 
moter year, IHi;), gJorions in the 
annals of Pnglanil : the year that saw 
the coimnenccinent of Napoleon’s 
duwiifal ; the year of triumph and 
rout beneath tin; Avails of Vittoria ; 
the yi‘ar of ii still >terner and ocpially 
suc(:es>ful conflict at St Sebastian ; 
the year, too, that furnished a name 
for a princess of a roMil line, that 
ill i-.KN Vktokia »ho, in her high 
e-tatc and r(»yal clemency, remem- 
ijeretl uud rewarded the long- forgot ten 
and h)ng inireconipeiis(;d lieroes of 
tho.se bygone times. In the early 
spring of that year, J I was tliei'C 
at FaJmoutli, a raw youth, launched 
on the wide world in search of adven- 
ture, burning to reach the liciid^uar- 
lers of the Peninsular army, fnlly 
capable «)f making a fo«il of myself 
when I got there, "and anxiously wait- 
ing for the sailing of the Princess 
AVillielmina gun-brig, which, for Avant 
of a better, iK^formed the ollice of 
Lisbon packet. It tv as uell for me 
that, at Falinoulh, I had already fallen 
into friendly hands. 

On the morning id’our embarkation, 
March the — th, 1S1;5, Gingham Avent 
early on board the packet, for Ills per- 
sonal baggage was bulky and various, 
to see to its stowage — part in bis berth, 
part in the hold. It Avas settled bc- 
tAvccii us that he aa’us to return ashore, 
that Ave Avere to breakfast together at 
the hotel, and afterwards go off to- 
gether to the packet, Avliich Avas still 
lying in the harbour, and w^as to sail 
about noon. 

1 Availed breakfast for Gingham, but 
no Gingham* came. At length I re- 
eoivod a long note from him, dated on 
boai’d the packet, tit began by stating 
that an attempt had been made to 
impose upon hinif and that he was 
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determined not to stand it. The at- 
tempted imposition, as 1 learned from 
liitn afterwards, was this : — 

Gingham walked down from the 
hotel to the water’s side, and engaged 
a boat, which was to take him on 
boanl the packet for eightecnpence ; 
lie. Gingham, understanding thereby, 
according to the tenor of many previ- 
ous bargains at the same rate of pn}'- 
ment, that he was to be taken on 
board, and put on slioi*o again. On 
this, however, the last day of our 
abode at Falmouth, the two boatmen, 
thinking they might safely try it on, 
and conjecturing also that Gingham’s 
time might possibly be too valuable to 
bo wasted in discussion, detennined to 
take a difTcrent viciv of the subject, 
and exact a second fare for landing 
him. The boat reached the packet, 
Gingham went on board, the boatmen 
made fast to a harbour-buoy, and 
waited the result. Gingham went 
below, made his arrangements, came 
on deck, and hailed his boat to take 
him .ashore. The elder boatman 
civilly touched his hat, and remarked, 
with a winning smile, that they hadn’t 
been paid nufliii” for bringing him 
on hoard. Gingham replied, that he 
shoidd pay as usual when they had 
got back to the quay. The boatman, 
courteous as before, again touched his 
hat, and answered, simpering, Beg 
your pardon, sir, but this ear last day, 
when the peckit’s hoff, jeddlemen hol- 
waya pays bofe ways, cummin aboord, 
and gooin back again.” *^Oh, do 
they?” said Gingham, and walked 
down into the cabin, where he quietly 
wrote his note to me, in a hand that 
beat copperplate ; and breakfasted 
upon sea biscuit, junk, and ship’s 
cocoa, the steward not having yet got 
ofFhis stock of groceries for the voyage. 
Everybody on board knew Gingham, 
and he had no difficulty in getting 
his note brought ashore in the slop’s 
boat, without the knowledge of the 
two ’lonffshoro fellows, who were riding 
at the* buoy, and who still thought 
they had the best of the baigain— as it 
is a rule in harbour, or at any rate was 
in those days, that no private passen- 
ger by a packet passea or repassed 
except by ’longshore boats; Gingham 
was n9w all right) and did not care 
one farthing for the boatmen ; for he 
already had the btdk of his things on 


board, ho was on board himself, and 
his note advised me respecting bis re- 
maining matters ashore. Ho continu- 
ed below, having resolved, as he told 
me afterwards, to keep the boatmen 
waiting alongside till the packet was 
off, and then give them niiiepence. 
IMcanwhile ho sent up, by the steward, 
an injunction to the people on deck, 
w'lio enjoyed not a little the false posi- 
tion of the two boatmen, not on any 
account to let them come on board. 

Gingliaurs note to me, which was, 
as I have already intimated, a beau- 
tiful specimen of commercial penman- 
ship, w^as to the following effect : — 
That he was detained on board by 
his determination to resist a giosa 
imposition ; that the laundress had 
still in her keeping a small quantity 
of his linen, which she was to bring 
to the Jiotel about breakfast-time; 
that he had settled with the servants 
tliat morning ; and that the landlady 
was indebted to him in the sum of 
two shillings, he having paid his bill 
the night before, in which bill was 
included the charge of two shillings 
for a cold-meat bn^akfast, which ho 
should not ta.k6; that he i*equested 
me to get back the two shillings from 
the landlady; that he would also 
thank me to receive the linen from 
the laundress, see that it was correct 
per invoice, (washing-bill, I presume,)- 
check her account, liquidate it, and 
bring the linen on board with me. 

Meanwhile a circumstance arose, 
which was of great moment in itself, 
and gave Gingham a further advan- 
tage in his affair with the two Fal- 
mouth lads. An extra mail for 
J^isbon had aiTived from London, 
sent off by despatch to catch tho 
packet before she sailed; and, by 
management of Gingham’s partners, 
who were influential people, brought 
Gingham letters on a matter of somer 
importance. These letters were taken 
off to Gingham by a trusty drab- 
coated Falmouth “ Friend,” in another 
’longshore boat, and rendered it ab- 
solutely requisite that he should go 
ashore, and perhaps defer Ida voya^. 
The packet at this time was sur- 
rounded with boats and bustle, the 
two boatmen still fast to tlie^ btfoy ; 
and Gingham had no difficulty in 
returning ashore by the boat wbieb 
brought off his mercantile jMendy 
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-withoat being observed by them. 
Ill fact, they were half asleep, still 
secure, as they thought, of their 
victim, and affording no small sport 
to the crew of the packet, who saw 
how things were going. I shall only 
mention here, that tlie communica- 
tion, received by Gingham from Lon- 
don, related to a grand financial 
.^speculation, an idea of his oivn, 
having reference to the monetary 
transactions at headquarters, which 
were very large, and as well conducted 
.'IS circumstances permitted, but at- 
tended witli great difficulties, and 
considerable loss to the Briti.sli gov- 
ernment. Gingham's plan would have 
been backed by i>rivate capital to any 
amount. It was knocked on the head 
by the peace of 181 1 : but 1 have more 
to .say about it hereafter. 

IVuc to her time, the laundress 
arrived .at the hotel ; not bringing, as 
Gingham had described it, a small 
quantity of linen, but attended b}- a 
m.an with a barrow, wheeling two 
large buckbaskets, each piled wn’th an 
immense heap of shirts, white in- 
expressibles, white double-breasted 
dimity waistcoats, — in short every 
thing white, — a stock for a voyage to 
China. On the interior of the coll.ar 
of one of the said w'hitc double- 
breasted dimity waistcoats, I noticed 

the cypher ! — No. 1 of the fourth 

dozen I So profuse w.as Gingham in 
his provision for the habiliment of his 
own elegant exterior. I .settled with 
the' laundress, engaged the barrow- 
man to go off with me in charge of 
the linen, and take back the baskets, 
finished my breakfast, paid my bill, 
and went on board. Such wjis my 
first embarkation for the Poninsnla. 
Little dreaming that there was a 
spoke in my wheel, and that some time 
w'^as still to elapse between my depar- 
ture from Falmonth and iny arrival 
at the British headquarters, I had 
longed for the day of the packet's 
sailing. But now, when the wished- 
for moment had arrived, a lot of little 
things, coming upon me at the last, 
quite put it out of my head that I was 
quitting my native land, and about to 
enter om new scenes, mingle with 
strangers, embark in active life, 
and master— where alone they could 
be mastered, on their vemacular 


soil — two ancient, expressive, and 
kindred languages, which 1 had 
conned rudimentally on the banks 
of Cam. Nor did I dream that I • 
went to earn a prospective claim to 
a Peninsular Medal; and jot down 
mental memoranda, still vividly legi- 
ble, of all I heard and saw, for the in- 
formation and amusement of readers 
then unborn. “ Gooin’ off to the 
pcckit, sir? Hero, Bill, hand the 
jeddlcm.an’s boxes.” Then, when we 
were half way to the brig, — ‘‘ WheiTy 
’ot on tlie wortcr, sir. Ope you'll be 
ginnerons a little bcxtiy for tlic lug- 
gidgo, sir. Wherry dry work pullin’, 
sir.” 

Gingham, when I reached tlie 
packet, was not on Ivoard. The cause 
of his absence was explained to me 
by the steward, who assisted in stow- 
ing away the contents of the two 
buckbaskets in Gingham’s berth. 
During this operation, the steward, 
who fully participated in the antW 
pathy to 'longshore boatmen common 
to his class, communicated to me, 
with no small glee, the occurrences of 
the morning ; and begged me to take 
a sight, when I went on deck, of the 
two expectant gentlemen at tlie biio}'. 
'fhere they were, sure enough, very 
much at their case — quite satisfied 
that Gingham would want to be taken 
ashore again before the packet sailed, 
that theirs was the boat thsit must 
take him, and th.at they had the game 
in their own hands. 

On deck I met our three breakfast 
guests of the day before. They 
greeted me cordially, made many 
in(]iiiries after Gingham, and intro- 
duced me, as a particular old crony 
of theirs, to Staft-Surgeon Pledget, 
who had arrived by the mail over- 
night, and was also a passenger to 
Lisbon, on his return to the British 
army. I soon began to perceive that 
it was a standing rule with ray three 
ncw^cquaint.ances, regular “ Penin- 
sulai?,” to extract fun from cvep the 
most common incidents — in fact, from 
everybody and everything. Staff- 
Sur^on Pledget, as able a man in 
his profession •as any staff-surgeon 
attached to the Peninsular army, was 
matter-of-fact personified; and the 
dignified cordiality •with which he 
received an old trony of theirs^ evi- 
dently afforded the' three hoaxers 
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cxtraordinaiy sport. Major M — did 
the presentation with perfect coolness 
and amenity. Gammon was his 
element. Mr Commissary ('apsicuni 
winked his eye in the richest style of 
comedy, and nearly made me spoil 
all by laughing. Captain Gabion 
looked gravely on, and laughed iiittn - 
nally. His sides shook, his elbows 
twitched, and his comiteiiance wore 
its usual cxpres>«ion of melancholy. 

Presently after was seen approach- 
ing a man-of-war's boat, pulling at 
the steady rate, which indicated that 
it conveyed an officer of rank. The 
boat came alongside witli a graceful 
sweep ; twelve oars stood npright, as 
if by magic ; and a tall, military- look- 
ing man, who lia:<l lost an ami, rose, 
politely took leave of the lieutenant in 
charge of the boat, ascended the ship’s 
side, with the aid of iiis single hand, 
faster than some people perforin the 
same difficult operation with two, 
and stood on deck. 'Jins was the 

brave Colonel of the cavalry, 

who was going out with us to rejoin 
his regiment. 11c had lost his arm at 
Oporto, on that memorable occasion 
when the French, to their astonish- 
ment, found the Pritisli army on thefr 
side of the Uouro ; and when the 
British anny, too. quite surprised at 
finding itself, as if by magic, on 
the opposite bank of a broad, deep, 
and rapid river, and stiiick with ad- 
miration at the bold conception and 
skilful execution Avhich had cftected 
the transition under the enemy’s 
nose, with one consent dulibed Us 
illustrious leader “ Old Uouro.” By 
that title, from that time forw^ard, lie 
was commonly known at headquar- 
ters : and is it not a glorious one, so 
woQ^ and so conferred, and truly wor- 
thy of descending in his family ? On 
that occasion, 1 was told. Colonel 

charged through the enemy at 

the head of his regiment, and, as 
one good tmm deserves another, 
tho^ht he might as well charge nack 
again. It was in this second charge 
that he lost his arm. 

AiTived on deck, the colonel made 
a somewhat semicircular bow to all of 
us, and immediately recognised Major 
M — . ills valet followed him, and 
presently went fielow. The next mo- 
nwnt, the colonel began to take a first 
view of the-resM, and tamed from 
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us for that purpose. Captain Gabion, 
first nudging Mr C^missary Capsi- 
cum, whispered Major M — , “ Come, 
major, give us the colonel.” Tho 
major, having an arm too many, in a 
twinkling whipped one behind him, 
stepped to the gangway, and did the 
colonel's first appearance to the life. 
To execute the colonel’s recognition of 
himself, for want of a licttcr substitute, 
he advanced, with the colonel's three 
military strides, to me. .1, carried 
away by the drolleiy of the scene, so 
far forgot myself that 1 did the major. 
This caused a general laugh ; the 
colonel turned round, and caught me 
ami the major bowing, grimacing, and 
shaking hands, lie saw at once what 
had been g<jiiig on, and laughed too. 
But tlie major wished to sliift tho 
rcs])onsibility. ** That Pledget,” said 
he, ‘‘keeps ns in a constant roar. ” 
Mr Staff-Surgeon Pledget looked a 
little surprised. When the major gave 
us the coloncrs horizontal salutation to 
the company assembled, IMcdget took 
it all in earnest, and bowed in return. 

One other anival followed. A shore 
boat came oft', having four more pas- 
sengers— a lady, two gentlemen, and 
a female attendant. One of the said 
gentlemen, an Irishman, was the 
lady's brother : slie, in face and form, 
a perfect specimen of Irish beauty ; 
he, both in person and in feature, all 
that might be expected in the brother 
of such a sifter. In this respect he 
pn^sented a reniarkablo contrast to 
their fellow-y>assengcr, who was a 
young Irish officer of the East liidia 
Company’s navy, and, what made it 
more remarkable, the accepted swain, 
as we afterwards had every reason to 
conclude, of his fair countrywoman. 
Hvrw shall I describe this lovely youth ? 
H is head was large ; his face prodigious- 
ly large andy/at ; his features wei-e lu- 
dicrously diminutive. JTancy a full 
moon seen broad and white tfarongh a 
Shetland mist— in short, a full moon 
of putty; then fancy, stuck exactly 
in the centre of this moon, the little 
screwed-up pug face of a little ngl^ 
monkey, and you have him to a T* 
His two little twinkling eyes, deep 
sunk beneath the beetling toowof lus 
prominent and massive forehead, mi 
in such close proximity that nothing 
separated them but the bridge of his 
nose, were constantly and inquisitively 
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ou the move. The nose itself was too 
insigniticant to perit a description. 
Yet it was not exactly what is called 
a .srpiashed nose, but a nose without a 
nib. It conveyed to you, 'indeed, the 
painful impression that some unfeeling 
barber had sliced oft‘ its extromity, 
and left the two unprotected nostrils 
staring you full in the face, like the 
open ports of a ship. ITis ears were 
like an elephant’s,— large, loose, thin, 
ilat, and uniiemined. I lis moutli, like 
that <loscribed by a distinguished au- 
thoress, “ had a physiognomy of its 
own." Not very observable when 
(|uit^scont, in speaking it became 
curiously expressive, and, at times, 
enormously elongated or strangely 
curvilinear. Jt had also, under the 
same circumstances, an(»tlier pecu- 
liarity. Jt was a travelling mouth : 
yes, it travelled. Wlien it talked, it 
was constantly shifting its position, 
iiot only up and down, but side- 
ways and obliquely. In the utter- 
ance of a single sonteiuM?, it would 
traverse the whole extent of his 
face. Jt was now high, now low; 
now on tljis side, now on tliat. It 
ranged, at will, the whole breddth of 
his countenance from ear to car ; >o 
that at times he was all month on 
one side of his fiice, and no month on 
the other, 'fhis gave him the a<hli- 
tional advantage, that his protile could 
maintain a dialogue with you, as well 
as anotlier man’s full face, AVhen 
conversing with his lady-love, side 
by side at tlie dinner-table, he never 
t urned to look at her — ^he had no need. 
Viewing her with one eye, like a duck, 
in tones of deferential tenderness he 
addr(f8.sed her from the ehook that 
w^as nearest hers. Ills perfectly 
w»ell-bred deportment, nay, elegance 
of manner, his inexhaustible fund of 
good humour, and amusing w'aggeiy, 
did not, I am sorry to say, prevent 
his acquiring, and bearing during the 
voyage, the name of Joe}*' : allusive, 
1 presume, to the feats of month per- 
formed in those days by the far- 
famed Grimaldi, liie malevolent 
suspicion, that a title so derogatory 
was. any sugge.stion of mine, 1 scorn 
to notice. To this, however, I do 
confess, that, ere we had been fonr- 
and- twenty hours at sea, as a slight 
token of my protbiiiul veneration for 
the stateliest and the loveliest of 


Erin’s daughters, I proposed, and it 
was carried unanimously, that she 
should bear the name of J uiio. And, 
the colonel having pronounced her 
brother a perfect Apollo, 1 also pro- 
posed, and it w'as also carried unani- 
mously, that w e should call him Mr 
Belvidere. Jiut 1 am anticipating. 
On the practice of giving sobriquets, 
so commoii at headquarters, much 
remains to be said hereafter. As to 
the niaid-sorvaiit, slie w'ii.s a quiet 
little Irishw^oman of about five-aiid- 
tliirly, in a duliic cloak with pink 
bow s, snug straw' bonnet neatly tied 
under her chin with a pink ribbon, 
and snow-w liito cotton stockings, ex- 
hibiting a rather broad in.ste)), which 
led me to conjecture ,tJiat she had not 
always worn shoes. Jfer mistress 
calh'd lier Kitty, ami that name she 
w'iLs allowed to keep, as no one on 
board tlionglil he could improve it. 

It i-! lime to get to sea. Gingham, 
where are you ? what are you {ii)OUt? 
We rthall be otf, and leave }ou be- 
hind. Jsoon, our hour of sailing, 
w'as now near at Iiaiid. I'lie anchor 
was lioM* short ; the sails were shak- 
ing jji the w ind : the skij^per came 
ou board ; ihe foresail was then set ; 
still there was no Gingham. Those 
talented individuals, the two boatmen, 
still iin]>posiiig (Tinghaui W'as on board, 
were getting a little uneasy. They 
w ere now w idc awsike, and anxiously 
peering at the ship with their hands 
over their eyes, w’atching every one 
that came on dock, but watching in 
vain. Their uneasiness eviilcntly 
increased, as our reimtiiiing time di- 
iiiiiiished ; till at length, as the tow’U 
clock struck twelve, the capstan w'as 
manned. 'J'he anchor was then hove 
to the tunc of Ofl* she goe^," per- 
formed oil a single fife in admirable 
time, marked by. the tread of many 
feet. The tlooiVtide w^as beginning 
to make ; but w'O didn’t care for that, 
iis we had wind enough from the north- 
east, and to spare. Other sails were 
now set, au<l we w^ere beginning to 
got w'ay ; while I was intently eyeing 
the shore, expecting to see Gingham 
shove otf, ami perfectly sure he would 
come, lieoause he had taken no steps 
for the re-landing of his baggage. 

Hut 1 did not look in the right di- 
rection. Gingham, detained to the 
last moment, and thCu, haviug settled 
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all things to his satisfaction, at liberty 
to prosecute his voyage, had made 
his arrangements mth his usual judg- 
ment. It was a near thing thbugli. 
He put off from a part of the town 
lower down than the quay from which 
he usually embarked, so as to cut in 
upon us as wc glided down the har- 
bour ; and was within a few fiithoms 
of the ship before I saw him. Ho 
was then standing upright in his boat, 
completely absorl)ed in a London 
paper, but with one hand Avaving his 
umbrella, Avithout looking up, to stop 
the ship. Stopping the ship Avas out 
of the question. Indeed, I fancied the 
skipper would liavc been glad to go 
Avithout him. The boat, coming end 
on, and not very clcA^erly handled by 
the Falmouth folloAVS, bumped against 
the side of the ship, Avhich, as she 
was now under Avay, they Avere afraiil 
of missing altogether ; and the shock 
almost pitched Gingham and his 
!!mbrclla into the Avatcr. He came 
on board amidst general laughter, 
and the hearty greetings of such of 
the passengers as knew him — none 
heartier than mine. “ I low his green 
spectacles Avould haA^e frightened the 
fishes I ’’ said Mr Commissary Capsi- 
cum to Captain Gabion. ‘‘Don’t 
joke on such a serious subject,” re- 
plied the captain; “had he ^onc 
over, Ave should have fpiitted England 
without getting a sight of the last 
London newspaper,” 

The tAVO worthies, who, still 
expecting to see Gingham emerge 
from the cabin, had so long waited 
for him in vain, Averc by this 
time in an aivkward predicament. 
When the ship first began to move, 
they had no resource but to unmoor 
from the buoy, out oars, and pull 
away in company. But this, it was 
soon clear, would not do. The ship 
Avas getting more and more way, and, 
had they pulled their hearts out, would 
soon have left them astern ; when, 
as their only chance, they pulled close 
alongside, and made free with a rope’s 
end that was dragging through the 
water. < This one of t^era held, after 
giving it a turn round a bench ; while 
the other kept off the bpat from the 
ship's side by means of the boat-liook. 


While they Averc being thus dragged 
through the water, each, as he could, 
from time to time touching his hat, 
each beseechingly simpering, each 
saying something that nobody could 
hear, and both anxiously looking for 
Gingham on deck, to their great sur- 
prise they saw him come alongside in 
another boat, as I have already re- 
lated; and, before they could say 
•lack Ilobiiison, lie was on board. 

After oiir first greetings, I called 
Gingham’s attention to the disagree- 
able position of onr tAvo friends, avIio 
Avero still holding on alongside, and 
drugging through the Avatcr. Indeed, 
I Avas disposed to hold an argument 
Avith him on the subject, and thoiiglit 
a different view might be taken of 
their case. “ No, no,” said Gingham; 
“ this is the fii*st time any Falmouth 
man has ever attempted to impose 
upon me, and I mean it to be the last.” 

The breeze, no unusual circumstance 
in such localities, stiffened .as wc ai)- 
proached the entrance of the. harbour, 
Avhere the high land closes in, and the 
se.a-way is comparatively narrow ; 
and, meeting the sw'ell which came 
tumbling in from the ocean Avith the 
flood-tide, knocked np a little bit of 
an ugly ripple. The situation of the 
tAvo boatmen Avas becoming every 
moment more awkward. Wc were 
now going six knots, (llirongli the 
Tvater^ mind you, not makiny six knots 
-^tbat, against such a cuiTcnt, Ava^ 
quite beyond our tubby little Wilhel- 
mina’s capabilities ;) the ripple Avas 
gradually becoming nastier ; the boat- 
men, still touching their hats from 
time to time, still blandly smiling, 
and still making nnheard but pathetic 
appeals to Gingham’s generosity, did 
not like to let go till they had got 
something ; and I really thought the 
end must be, that their boat would 
be swamped alongside. At leiigth^ 
Gingham put an end to the farce, 
by screwing up nincpenco in a bit of 
paper, and throwing it into the boat, 
telling them it was threepence more 
than they deserved. They then let 
go ; and we left them poppling up and 
doAvn, like a cork, iii the broken water, 
and scuffling nbont in the bottom of 
the boat for the scattered coin. 
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DISENCHANTMENT. 
BY DELTA. 


Although from Adam stained with crime, 
A halo girds the patii of time, 

As ’twere things humble M’ith sublime, 

Divine with mortal blending, 

And that which is, with that which seems, — 
Till blazoned o’er were Jacob’s dreams 
^Vith heaven’s angelic hosts, in streams, 
Descending and ascending. 


II. 

Ask of the clouds, why Eden’s d3'es 
Have vanished from the sunset skies? 
Ask of ilie winds, wh3’’ harmonies 
Now breathe not in tlieir voicesV 
Ask of (he spring, why from the bloom 
Of lilies comes a less perfiiineV 
And why the linnet, ’mid the broom, 
Less lustily rejoices? 

III. 

Silent arc now the sylvan tenis ; 

"J'lie elves to airy elements 
llesolvcd are gone; grim caslled rents 
No more show demons gazing, 
'With evil eyes, on wandering men : 
Ami, where the dragon had his don 
Of tire, within the haunted glen. 

Now herds unlmrmod are grazing."^ 


^ A clearer day has dispelled the marvels, which showed themselves in heaven 
above and in earth beneath, w'hcn twilight and superstition w'cnt hand in hand. 
Horace’s • 

“ Soranhi, torroros macjod?, miraculn, 

Noctiinios JjemureF, portciitatpio Thcs>;ila.** 

as well as Milton's 

“ Gorgon s. Hydras, and Cliimairas dire,’* 

hare all been found wanting, when reduced to the admeasurements of science ; and 
the pounds that syllabic moifs namo.<:, on sands, and shores, and desert wilder- 
nesses,” arc quenched in silence, or only exist in what James Hogg most poetically 
terms 

Hiat nndeiined and mingled hum. 

Voice of the desort, never dumb." 

The inductive philosophy was the bare bodkin ” wliicli gave many a pleasant vision 
its quietus.” “ Homo, natiirao minister,” saith Lord Bacon, " et interpres, tantum 
facit ct intelligit, quantum de naturae ordiuc sc vel meiite observaverit*: nec amplius 
scit neo poMst.”— iVbv. Ofv/t»iKw, Aph. I. 

The fabulous dragon has long acted a conspicuous part in the poetry both of tho 
north aud south. We find him in the legends of lleguar I^dbrog and Kempion, aud 
in the episode of Braudimarte in tho second book of the Orlando Inamorato. He is 
also to be recognised as the huge snake of tho Edda ; and figured with ourselves in 
tho stories of the Chevalier St George and the Dragon — of Moor of Moorhall and the 
Dragon of Wautlcy — in the Dragon of Loriton— in the Laidlcy Worm of Spindleton 
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IV. 

No more, as horror stirs the trees, 

The path-belated peasant secs 
Witches, adown the sleety brec;5C, 

To Lapland flats careering:* 

As on through storms the Sea-kings sweep, 

No more the Krakeu huge, asleep, 

Looms like an island, ’mid the deep, 

Rising and disappearing. 

V. 

X(» more, reclined by Cona’s streams, 

Before the seer, in waking dreams, 

The dim funereal pageant gleams, 

Futurity fore-showing; 

No more, r(5lcased from churchyard trance. 

Athwart blue midnight, spectres glance. 

Or mingle iu the bridal dance, 

, To v«‘uil5li ere cock-erowing.f 

llcugh — in the Flying Serpent o? Lockbiirne — the Snake of Wonniofston, ckr. k?. 
Bartholinus and Saxo- Grammaticus volunteer us some curions information regariling 
a species of those monsters, whose particular office was to keep watch over hidden 
treasure. The winged Gryphon is of anld de*«cent,” and has held a place in unna- 
tural history from ilerodotus (Thalia^ \ Id, and Mejpomenti 1.*}, 27) to Milton 
iJist Loitf, book V.) — 

“ wlicn a Gn’phon, thnnigh the wilderness, 

Willi wimrAtl course, oVr hill or nioory dale, 

Fill -lies the Ariinaspiaii,** 

^ Of the many inYritorioii^i chapters of the human mind, surely one of the most 
obscure and pii/.y:iiiig that of witchcraft. For some reason, not sufficiently explained, 
Lapland wms set down a'< a favourite neat of the orgies of the “ Midnight Ifags.'^ 
AVlicii, ill the ballad of “ The Witch of Fife,'* the auld gudemau, in the exercise of 
his conjugal authority, <incstions his errant spouse regarding her nocturnal absence-; 
without leave, she is made ecstatically to answer, 

** Whan \vc came to the I^apland lone. 

The fairies war ail in array ; 

I'Vji' all the genii of the NiTrth 
War kccpyng their tuilydav. 

The warlocko man and the weird womyng, 

And the fays of the woodc and the steep, 

And tlio phantom hunteris all were there, ^ 

Aixl the mermaidiH of the deep. 

And they washit us all with tlie witch- water. 

Distill it fra tlie moorland dew, 

QiihiJl our beauty blooniit like the Ijiplaod rose. 

That wylde in tlic forcstc grew." 

Que^n'^s Wukr, Night 1st. 

Like, but ob how different, ” are these unearthly goings on to the details in the Wal- 
purgis Night of Faust (Act v. Scene 1.) The pliaiitom-hnnters” of the north were 
not the Wilde Jager” of Burger, or “ tlic Erl-kiiig” of Goethe, It is related by 
Hearne, that the tribes of the Chippewas Tndtans suppose the northern lights to bo 
occasioned by the frivsking of herds of deer in the fields above, caused by the haloo 
and chase of their departed friends. 

f It is very probable, that the apparitional visit of '^Alonzo the Brave” to the 
bridal of the Fair Imogene,” was suggested to M. G. Lewis, by the story in the old 
chronicles of the skeleton masquer taking his place among the wedding revellers, at 
Jedburgh Castle, on the night when Alexander 111., in 121)6, espoused as his second 
queen, Joleta, daughter of the Count le Dreux. These were the palmy days of por- 
tents; and the prophecy uttered by Thomas of Ercildoune, of the storm which was 
to roar « 

From llo8£i*s hilUi to Solway sea,'* 

WM supposed to have had its fulfilment in the death of the lamented monarch, which 
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VI. 

Alas! that Fancy’s fonnt should ccasc! 

In rosc-hnes limn’d, the myths of Greece 
Have waned to dreams — the Colchian fleece. 

And labours of Alcides: — 

Nay, Homer, even thy mighty line — 

Thy living talc of Troy divine — 

The sceptic scholiast doubts if thine, 

Or Priam, or Pelides! 

VII. 

As silence listens to the lark. 

And orient beams disperse the dark. 

How sweet to roam abroad, and mark 
Their gold the flelds adorning : 

But, when we think of where are they, 

AVhose bosoms like our own were gay. 

While April gladdened life’s young day, 

riny takes the garb of mourning. , 

VIII. 

AVarm gushing thro* the heart come back 
The thoughts that brightened boyhood's track: 
And hope.M, as ’twere from midnight black, 

All star-like re* awaken: 

Until wo feel how, one by mie, 

'Hie faces of the loved are gone, 

And grieve for those Jell here alone, 

Not those who have been taken. 

IX. 

The past returns in all we sec, 

'Fhe billowy cloud, and branching tree: 

In all we hear — the bird and bee 
lleniind of pleasure chorLsh d; 

When all is lo.st it loved the best, 

Dili pity on that vjicant breast, 

Which would not rather he at rest. 

Titan pine, amid the perish'd! 

• X. 

A btUmy c ! the round white moon 
Kmparadi>es midmost dune, 

I'ltne trills the nightingale on tnne — 

AVhat magic! when a h>vei\ 


occurred, only a few months after the appearance of the skeleton masquer, by a fall 
from his horse, over a precipice, while hunting between Biiriitislaiul and Kingliorn, at 
a place still called “ the King's WiK>d-end." 

Word.swortli appeals to have had the subject in his eye, in two of the stanzas of 
his lyric, entitled Pnscatimeuts ^ — the last of whieli run.s as follows: — 

‘‘ Ve daunt tin* proud array of war, 

Perva<lo the lonely ocean far 
A.s sail bath been unfurled. 

For dancers in the fe.stive hall 
What ghostly partners luith your call 
Fetched from the shadowy world.” 

- Potticaf TrorA:.s, 1845, p. 176. 

The same incident has been made the subject of .some very spirited verses, in a 
little volume — BaUad» and Laifs from iSVo^t/Vt History — piibliBncd in 1844; and 
which, I fear, has not attracted the attention to which its intrinsic merits assuredly 
entitle it. 



LUmHuxntment. 

To liim, who now, gi'ay-haircd and lone, 
Bonds o’er tho sad scpnlchral stone 
Of her, whoso heart was once his own: 

Ah! bright dream briefly over! 

XI. 

Sec how from port the vessel glides 
With streamcred masts, o’er halcyon tides; 
Its laggard course the sea- boy chides. 

All loath that calms should bind him ; 
But distance only chains iiim more. 

With love-links, to his native there. 

And sleep’s best dream is to restore 
The home he left behind him. 

, XII. 

To sanguine youth’s enraptured eye, 
Heaven has its reflex in the sky, 

The winds themselves have melody. 

Like harp some seraph sweepeth ; 

A .silver decks the hawthorn bloom, 

A legend slu’iues tho mossy tomb, 

And spirits throng the starry gloom, 

Her reign wlien midnight kcepeth. 

xni. 

Silence o’erhanga tho Dcipide cave: 

Where strove the bravest of the brave, 
Xaught met the wandering Byron, save 
A lone. de.serted barrow ; 

And Fancy’s iris waned away, 

Wlieii Wordsworth ventured to survey, 
Beneatli the light of common day. 

The dowie dens of Yarrow." 


xi\. 

Little we dream— when life is new, 

Aud Xaturc fresh and fair to view, 
When throbs the heart to ))lea.?nrc true, 
As if for naught it wanted,— 

That, year by year, sind ray by ray, * 
llomancc’s sunlight dies .iway. 

And lung before the hair is gmy, 

The heart is disenchanted. 
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ACUOSS THE ATL.VNTIC. 


AyoTHEii hook fVoin tlic active pen 
•1' our Aniericiin acquaintance, the 
able .seainan. Tlie question liavinj^ 
been raised whether Mr llerinau Mcl- 
vilhi lias really serv(Ml before the mast, 
ami has aclually, like llic heroine of a 
welbknuwn patlietie ballad, disfigured 
his lily-white lingers with the nasty 
pilch and tar, he (loos his best to dis- 
sipate all such doubts by tin* title-page 
of his new work, on Avhich, in large 
eajiitals, is pn»claim(jd that IttdhnrH 
is Tlw SttUnr-hojf ( \)/tft\ssi(f/is auft 
fit fttini.'icntct s ofthr. son of a *jt'ntlcinan 
hi llu: niri'v/nint st rricc and, (‘olla- 
tiM’ally, by a dedication to liisyouiig(T 
brother, notr n snltitr oh a voijoijc to 
f 'hina." An UMinerit-(;d importance 
li.is ]i(‘rh.ips been given to the inquiry 
whetlier j\Ir Melville's vo\’ag(‘s were 
made on qiiarterdeek or on forecastle, 
and are gLMHiiiie mlventures or nna'e 
Uobiiisonades. 'bhe book, not the 
writt*r, concerns the critic: and e^cn 
as then*. a.s-.uredly are circumstances 
that might induce a youth <d‘ g(^ntle 
birth and breeding to don llanuel shin, 
and put list in tar-buckot a.s a mer- 
( hant seaman, so the ]irobably unplea- 
sant naliire of those circumstances 
invclude.s too imp.ii.-itive investigation 
into them. We accejit Air Alclviilc, 
therefore, for n hat he, prol'c'-ses to be, 
and we aceeju his Ihioks, also, with 
]»le:isure and graliiiule when good. 
Just as \\e neglect and reject thi'in 
when tiicy are the contrary. Ihiioum^ 
uo are Imuml to admit, is entitled to 
a more lavoiirable verdiel-' than the. 
.iiitlior's bet })rcv ions work. We do 
m»t like it so well as 7//y>rc and Omoo : 
and, although (pule aware that this is 
a class of lietloii to whieh one cannot 
often return without finding it pall, by 
reason of a eertain inevitable same- 
ness, wo yet are (piite sure wo should 
not hav(i liked it so wx*ll as those two 
books, even though priority of jnibli- 
catioii had brought ii^ to a ])alatc mi- 
sated with that particular sort of lite- 
rary du‘i. Nevertheless, after a de- 
itided and deplorable retrogression, Mr 
Melville seems likely to go ahead 
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again, if he will only take lime and 
pains, and not over-writt? himself, juid 
avoid certain afi'oetations and pedantry 
unworthy a man of his ability. Alany 
of tlic defects of Murdl are corrected 
in Ikdburn, We gladly much 
of the obscurity and iiuiiscnse that 
abound in the Ibniier work. Tlic 
style, too, of thi.s one is more natural 
and manly ; and ev(m in the,* minor 
matter of a title, we find reason to 
cuiigratulate Mr Melville on improved 
taste, inasmucli as we think an Kiig- 
li-li book is bet I (.*r fitted w ith an Kng- 
lisli-soundirignnmcTlian with uncouth 
dissyllables from I'olyne.sia, however 
convenient these may be* finnid for the 
]mr])05es of the pull* provocative. 

llaUnu n conquises fimr nmntbs ol 
tlu^ lif(‘ of :i hardy wrong-headed 
lad, who siiips himself on board a 
U*ading vessel, for the voyage from 
New' York to Liverpool a'i(l back. 
As there is no qucsiiiui of -jliipwreck, 
storm, pirates, mutiny, or any other 
naiitico- dramatic incidents, during 
WcUinglmruiigh lledbiirn'.-s \oyageout 
and home : and as the events of his 
brief abode in England are neither 
numerous nor (with the exception of 
one rather far-fetched iqfwodi* ) by any 
in(*aii.s extraonliiiarv, it is evident' 
that a good deal of detail and ingo- 
luiity arc necessary to till l w o volumes, 
on .M» simple and cnmmoiiidace a 
theme. So a (’haprer is devoted 
tlie caii.^es of his addin luii to the sea, 
and shows how it was that chilili>h 
remiuiscencc.s of a scapmt town, and 
stories of marilinie adventure told Idin 
by his father, who had many limes 
(Ti>ssed the Atlantic, and visions of 
Europ(^au magnificence, and, above 
all, the frequent coiUeiuplation of an 
old-fashioned glass ship which >iood 
in his mother's sitting-room, and 
which is described w ilh considerable 
ininiiteuoss, and some rather feeblo 
attempts at the. faeetions — Iiow' all 
tliese things combined had imbued 
young Wellingborough with a strong 
craving after salt winter. Other cir- 
cuinstaiiees concuri^;d to drive him 
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lorth upon the world. He hints at 
lainily inisl'ortunes. His fiithcr had 
been a merchant at New York, in a 
flourishing business. Tilings wore 
now less pmperous. “Some time 
})revion8, my motlier had removed 
from New York to a pleasant village 
on the Hudson river, where we lived 
in a small hous^, in a quiet wav. Sad 
disappointments in several plans which 
I had sketclied for iny future life ; the 
necessity of doing something for my- 
self, united to a naturally roving dis- 
})osition, liad now conspired within 
me to send me to sea as a sailor.’’ 
And yet it would appear that he might 
have done better than plunge tlius 
iveklessly into the hardsliips and evil 
associations of a merchantman’s foni- 
castle ; for he more than half admits 
that he was erring and wilful, and that 
lie had kind relatives and sympathis- 
iug patrons, who would have put him 
in the way of carnbig a living other- 
wise. Redburn, however, seems to 
liave been iu some nispeets as preco- 
cious as in others we shall presently 
iind him simple and inexperienced. A 
more boy, ad\'ersity Iiad alroadj” con- 
verted him into a misanthrope, at an 
age wiieii most lads are as yet without 
plans for tlieir fiitun*, and know not 
disappointment in any more important 
matters than a treat to the play, or an 
cxti a week’s holiday. The forward- 
ness of the rising generation is remark- 
able enougli in England, and has be<m 
amusingly liit otf by one of our clever- 
est caricaturists. In America, there- 
fore, which notoriously goes alu'ad of 
tlic old couiitn' iu most particulars, 
and whose iiihabilants lay claim to an 
extraordinary share of railroad and 
earthquake jii their com])osition, boy- 
ish prec«>city is ])ossibly still more re- 
markable ; and one m\ist not wonder 
at finding Master Redburn talking in 
misanthropic vein of the world’s treat- 
ment of him, how bleak and cheerless 
everything seemed, and how “ the 
warm soul of Jiim had been flogged out 
by adversity.” 'J’his, at an age when 
the stinging memory of the school- 
masters taws must still have been 
tolerably vivid about the seat of Ids 
brecks, seems rather absurd to begin 
with. It was under the influence of 
such feelings, however, that this infant 
Tirnon left his hhnie to cast his lot 
upon the wide waters. Ills Mentis 


w'crc evidently either very angry with 
him or very poor ; for they allo>vcd 
him to depart with but one dollar in 
his pocket, a big shooting-jacket with 
foxes’ heads on the buttons, and a 
little bundle, containing his entire kit^ 
slung at the end of the fowling-piece 
which his good-natured elder brother 
pressed upon him at parting. Thus 
cqul])ped, he tramps off to the steamer 
that is to carry him down the Hudson, 
early on a raw moniing, along a muddy 
road, and through a drizzling rain. 
The skyey infliionccs will at times 
alfcct even the most stoical, and the 
dismal aspect of external nature makes 
Master Redburn revert to his bliglited 
prosjK'cts — liow his soul is atllictcd 
with mildew, “and the fruit which, 
with otlicrs, is only blasted after ripe- 
ness, with him is nipped in the first 
blossom and bud.” Tlie blight he 
eomplaius of is evidonlly of a most 
vimlcnt description, for it “ leaves 
such a scar that the air of Paradise 
might not erase it.” As he has just 
before tolil us how, whilst walking 
along, his ling(‘rs worked nujodily 
at tlie stiM-lv and trigger” of his bro- 
ther’s nlh‘, and that he had thmiglit 
this was iml(‘ed “ tlie proper way to 
b(‘giu life, with a gun in your hand,” 
we feel, iipan hearing him cr</ak so 
dt-peralelv, .some ai^prelieie^ioii for 
liis personal safety, anil think his bro- 
ther would ])av(? done as w«?ll to have 
kept his gun. t>u this last point we 
quite make up our minds, when we 
sliortiy afterwards find him levelling 
the, we.i]>on at the left eye of a .steam- 
boat pas.sengcr who is so imprudent 
as 10 stare at him, and bullying the 
steward for demanding the fare, 
(which i.s two dollars, whereas Red- 
burn has but one,) and looking c.at- 
a-mounts at hLs les.s needy fellow- 
voyagei’s, because they have the rndc- 
ncfis to enjoy their roast beef dinner, 
whilst be lias had the improvidence to 
h?ave homo, without even a crust in 
his wallet. It seems tlie author’s aim 
to Ftavt his hero in life under cveiy 
possible circumstance of disadvantago 
and liardship ; and to do this, he 
ratlier loses sight of probability. At 
la.«t, however, Redburn roaches New 
York, with gun and bundle, foxes’ 
heads and shooting-jacket, and has- 
tens to visit a friend of his brother’s, 
to whom lie is recommended. A kind 
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welcome, good supper, and warm bed, 
go some way towards dissipating his 
ill liumoiir; and next moniing tho 
friend accompanies him to the docks 
to seek a ship. But none of his 
brother’s kindnesses prosper him. 
The giin, as w<? have seen, has already 
led him to the verge of homicide, the 
foxes’ heads arc yet to be the source 
of innumerable vexations; and Mr 
•Jones, a silly young man, docs more 
harm than good, by taking the direc- 
tion of Redburn’s aflairs, and acting 
as his spokesman with ra]>tain Riga, 
of tin* regular trader, llif/hhtmkr. 
then loading for 1/iverpool, 

We fomiil tli»' cjipiuiii in tho cabin, 
which W’as :i very liajuboine one, lined 
with mahogany and maple ; and the 
steward, an elegant-looking mulatto, in a 
gorgeous tnThan, was setting out, on a 
^ort ot* siiicboard, some dinner-service 
which looked like silver, hut it was only 
Britannia ware highly polished. As soon 
as I clapped my eye on the captain, 1 
thought t«) myself he Wtisjust the cap- 
tain to suit mo. lie was a fine-looking 
jiian, about forty, sploiididly dre.-.-ed, 
with very black whiskers and very while 
teeth, and wliat 1 took to be a five frank 
look out of a largo hazel eye. I likeil 
him amazingly.” 

Tin* scone that onsuo.s is quietly 
iiuni(»n»u.s, and romimls us a good 
deal id‘ ^larryat, in whose style <jf 
novel we think !^[el\illc would 
.succoeil. The upshot id' tin' coufor- 
ence* is that iioJbiirn sliips .as a boy 
on board the Highlander. By vainit- 
ing his rospectahility, and tlio w’oaUh 
of his relations, his injudieioii.s frii?iid 
furiiislies Riga with a pretext for 
witldiolding tlio. customary advance 
of pay ; .and .iltliough the sale of the 
rouIiiig-pie.ee to a Jew pawnbroker 
produces wherewith to purchase a 
red woollen sliirt, a tarpaulin hat, 
and jack-knife, Redhurn goes on 
board but slenderly ]jrovidod. His 
reception is not vtuy ehecriiig. 

“ When I ronclicd the deck, I .saw' no 
one blit a large man iu u largo dripping 
poa-jiicket, wlio was calking down the 
maiidiatches. 

" ' What do you want, Tillgarlio ( " 
said he. 

I've .shipped to .sail in this ship,’ I 
replied, assuming a little dignity to chas- 
tise his familiarity. 

" * What for — a tailiw i ’ said he, look- 
ing at my shootiiig-jackct. 
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*• I answered that T was going as a 
* boy;’ for so 1 was technically put down 
on the articles. 

Well,’ said he, ‘have you got your 
traps aboard 1 ' 

“ 1 told liim 1 didn’t know there were 
any rats iu the ship, and hadn’t brought 
any ‘ trap.’ 

“ At this he laughed out with a great 
guffaw, and said there mu.st be hay-seed 
in my hair. 

“ This made me mad; but, thinking he 
luiiNt be one of the sailors who was going 
in the ship, I thought it wouldn’t be 
wise to make an enemy of liim, so only 
u.sked him where the men slept in the 
vesj-el, for I wanted to put my clothes 
away. 

“ ‘ W'liere'.s your clothes ? ’ said he. 

“ ‘ Here in my bundle,’ said 1, holding 
it up. 

‘ ‘Well, if that’.'? all you’ve got,’ he 
cried, ‘ you’d better chuck it overboard. 
Ibit go forward, go forw’ard to the fore- 
castle; that‘8 the place you live in aboard 
here.’ 

“ And with that he directed me to a 
-on of hole in tho deck of the bow of the 
diip: but looking •lown, and .sceijig how 
dark it w'a.?, I a.<<ked him for u light. 

Strike your eye^ together and make 
one,’ .said lie, ‘ w’o diui’t have any lights 
here.’ So 1 groped my w’ay down into 
the forecastle, which ^molt so lad of old 
ropes and tar, that it almo^ct made me 
sick. After wailing patiently, I began 
to -ee a little; and, looking round, at last 
perceived I was in a smoky-looking place, 
with twelve wooden boxes stuck louml 
the ‘:iile?. In some of the.se boxes wore 
large chests, which 1 at once supposed to 
belung to the sailor**, wJio must have 
taken that method of appropriating their 
MmnkV t afterwards found these 
boxe.-' were called. Ainl so it turned 
our. 

“ After exaiiiiniiig them for a while, I 
•'elected an empty one, and put my bundle 
right in the middle of it, so that there 
might be no mistake about iny claim te 
the place, particularly as the bundle was 
so small,” 

The ship is not to sail rill the next 
day ; tho crow aro not yot aboard ; 
tlioro i.s no iiios.s, andRodbnrii has no 
money. Ilo i)assos a wretched night 
iu Ills ovil-.‘<melling bunk, and next 
morning is crawling about thi^^deck, 
weak from hunger, when he i.s accosted 
by the first mate, who curses him for 
a lubber, asks his name, swcai-s it ia 
too long to be handy, rebaptises him 
by tliat of 7?wffo«jf,*and sets him to 
clean out the pig-pen, and grease tho 
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main-topniast. Having accoinplislicd 
tlicse savoury duties, and narrowly 
escaped falling overboard from bis 
unwonted elevation, Redburii is 
ordered to the quarterdeck, where 
the men arc divided into watches, 
and he falls to the lot of his fricml 
the first mate, wdio tries liard to got 
rid of him to j\[r lligs, the sccoml 
mate ; but "Mr Rigs refuses the tyro, 
oven as a irce gift. Redburu now 
gets sea-sick, and, n lieu ordered on 
deck to stand tlic Jirst night-watch, 
from eight o’clock to midnight, he, 
feeling qualmish, reuiicsts one of tiie 
sailors to make his excuses \cry 
civilly to the chief mate, for that he 
thinks he will go below and spend 
the night in his bunk. The sailor, a 
good-natured fin'enhuider, laughs at 
Ills simplicity, and <l(jct(»rs him witli 
a canikin of rnm and some ship bL— 
cuit-^, which enable him to get through 
his watch. Minute incidents of this 
kind, rctiections, reminiscences, and 
thoughts of home, occiqiy many 
chapters ; and, at times, one is in- 
clined to think iliey are dwelt upon 
at too great length : but, as ludiire 
liiiitcd, it is uecossiiry (o do someibiiig 
to fill two volnnn-s. A slight incon- 
sistency strikes ns in this first portion 
of tbcf book. llcdburn, a .-liarp 
enough lad on shore, and uho, it has 
been seen, is alb^gethiT luvcociou- 
in experience of the worlds disap- 
pointments, seems converted, by tio* 
first snifi’ of salt water, into as arrant 
a simpleton as ev'cr made niirlh in a 
cockpit. Mr Melville iimst surely 
have had reter Siiujik* hi Ills head, 
when describing ‘"Jhittons” at bis 
first deck- washing. “ 'Hie w«‘itcr 
began to splash about all ov<*r Ibc 
decks, and 1 began to think I ‘^hould 
surely get my feet wf^t, and catch my 
death of cohl. So I went to tin* 
cliief mate and told him 1 thought 
I would just step below, till this 
miserable welting was ov«t ; for J 
did not have any walerjiroof boots, 
and an aunt of mine had died of con- 
sumption. liut he only roared out 
for lift to get a broom, and go to 
scrubbing, or lu^ would prove a won^se 
consumption to nnj than ever got liold 
of my poor auufr.” ** Now Redburii, 
from wliat has prc\ ioiisly liccn seen 
of him, was evi^iitly not the lad to 
care a rush about wet soles, or even 


about a thorough ducking. On llio 
Hudson river steamer, ho had. voliiu- 
larily walked the deck in a dreary 
storm till soaked through; and Ins' 
first night on board the llighlauder 
had been passed iincompluiningly in 
wet clotlies. He has borne hunger 
and thirst and other disagreeables 
most manfully, and the impression 
given of Jiim is quite that of a stub- 
born hardy follow. So that this sud- 
den fear of a splashing is evidently 
introduced merely to allbrd I^Ir Mel- 
ville opportunity of making a Jitlh; 
mild fiin, and is altogether out of 
eharacler. Mqiially so is the elaborate 
/Kmvk'witli wliicli Kedbiirn im|iiiiHS 
of a sailor uliellier, as (be big licll 
on lb(‘ forecastle “ bung right over 
tiie scuttle that went down to tbo 
]>kice where the watch below were 
sleeping, .such a ringing every little 
while would not tend to dUtiiri) them, 
and beget unpleasant droains." 'l ln? 
aecomit of bis attempts at intimaev 
with the captain, all bough bum' non-. 
<‘nnugli, is liable to a similar obiec- 
tion ; am), in so >lia]')) a lad. such 
siinj>le blunders are not siillieiently 
ac<*oiiiiiod for In' ignorance of >ea 
usages, ili.s recollcctimi of the bland 
urbanity ^^ilil wliicli CJaptain Riga 
had recc'ivetl him and Mr J fines, when 
tlu*y first boarded the Highlander, 
iinliices liim lti belie.ve that he may 
i;L‘ckoii on symjiatliy and attcntinii in 
that fpinrter, wiuui bullied by the. 
rfuigh Miilor-, and aluistMl by the 
.snappish male. He had vague ideas 
of Sunday «ruiner.s in the cabin, of an 
occasional lesson in iiavigalifui, or an 
evfunng game at eliess. Desirous to 
realise those pleasant vi.sions, but ob- 
serving that the captain takes no 
notice of him, and altogether omits to 
invite liim aft, Huttons, as he is 
now universally called on biianl the 
trader, thinks it may bo expected that 
he, the younger man, .should rajikc tlici 
first advances, ]li>^ pig- sty and 
c.liickeii-cfifip cleanings have not grf.'atly 
improved the, a.sjicct of hi.s clothes, or 
the colour of his hands; but a bucket 
of water gels off the worst of tlus 
stain.s, and a selection from hi.s limited 
wardrobe eonvert.s him into a decent 
enough figure for a forecastle, although 
ho still would not have excited much 
admiration in Hroadway or Bond 
Street. 
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“ When the sailors saw me thus em- 
ployed^ tlioy did not know what to make 
of it, and wanted to know whether I 
w'as dressing to go ashore. I told them 
Jio, for wo were then out of .sight of 
land, hut that 1 was going to pay my 
rospocts to the captain. Upon which 
they all hinghed and shouted, as if I 
W'erc a simpleton; although there seemed 
nothing so very biiuplc in going to make an 
■evening call upon a friend. When some 
of Ihoni tried to dissuade rue, .'faying I 
was green and riw ; but J.'ick'ion, who 
.‘.at looking on, cried out witli a hidcon.? 
grill--* Let him go, lot him go, men; he’s 
a. nice boy. J.ot liim go; the captain has 
some nuts and raisins for him.’ And ^() 
he was going on, wlien one of his violent 
lits of coughing .-ci/cJ him, ami In- almost 

cliolvotl I'or want of kid.-., 1 

:di]>pcd on a pair (»f woollen miitLMi-, 
which my mother h;ul knit forme to cany 
to sea. As 1 was pelting them on, 
rJaek'oii a.-'keJ me whether lie bhonhliri 
call a carriage ; and anolher ha»le ii;e 
iioi forget to iirosont his he-'t rcsi ect'^ ti) 
the .-kipper. I left tluTii all tiiieiinis 
and, ctnniiig on de< k, wa.- pri •-iii.r the 
eoi»lv-hon.<e, when tlie td<l cowk tailed 
after me, .'.aying i Irtd foigot n;y cau*’.'* 

Tlic tliicksoii lien? i\ferii-d to U ii 
jirumiiieiii clianicter in lh(' hook, ;in 
jniportnnt pensoiinge iiinoiigst tlie in- 
mates of tlio llighijunler .s loivcaslh-. 
i le \va< ii yello\v-\ i.-nged, w hiskerle-s, 
squinting, biuKen -no.-ed niiiuiii. and 
liis head wn< bald, e:\eept in liui 
iKipo of iii.s Jieek and jii-i behind lln* 
^ear.s. where it was .‘.nick o\er with 
short liitli? mn-, and looked like a 
worii-ont .slioe-bnish.'" lie elaiim 
near relationslii)) wliii Cienoral »facL- 
son, wa.s 11 good .<eain;m aiid a great 
bully, and, nil hough ])liy.'-icaily weak, 
;iiiil broken down by e\eess and dis- 
ease, the other sailors gave way to, 
and even petted liiin. lie had been 
ni sea ever since his early ehihlliood, 
and he tohl ."I range Avild tale^ of hU 
pxpevienees in niaiiy laiid> and ini 
many di.stant seas, and of jierils ni- 
countereil in rortngneNi* .s!a\crs tni 
(lie Atriean coast, and of ilatavian 
fevers and Malay jiirates, and the like 
horrible things, whieli eoinjiosial, iii- 
<leecl, all his conversation, save when 
jie found fauU with hi.s .shi|nnate.s, anil 
lursed, and reviled, and jeered at them 
— all of Avhieh tliey ]iatienllv endured, 
(\A though they feared the devil that 
glared out of ** his deep, .subtle, infer- 
.nal-lookiiig eye.'' All Avho have read 


Omoo, V)cst of Mr Melville’s 
books,) will remembor that the author 
is an adept in the sketching of nautical 
originals. Jack.son is by no means a 
bad portrait, and doubtless he is 
“ founded on fact although much of 
his savage pictiire.squene.s.s may be 
attributed to the clever pencil of hi.s 
fijnner .sliipniate. lliga is another 
good hit. The li.andsoine captain, 
with the, tine clothes and the .shining 
black wiji.'^keiv, tvlio spoke so smooth 
and looked so sleek w hen his craft lay 
moored by New York quay, is alto- 
gether another .sort of character Avhon 
once the anclior i.s up. Seamen never 
judge a captain by his .shoregoing 
iook.'J. ’'Jyruit.sand martinets afloat arc 
often all simper aiHlbenevolence across 
a inaliog.iny plauk ashore. But cer- 
t.'iinly then* never wa.s a more tliorougli 
:iietamorplio.-.i> than a four- and-1 wenty 
hnur-.’ .sail pnnluced in (‘aplain lliga. 
il**. glu'“.y .-uit and gallant alv.s dis- 
apjieaivd alt«»getlu‘r. lie wore no- 
thing but old-f.ibliioned snuff- eoloured 
coat-, witli liigli collars and short 
'••ai-(s. and fadi*d slmi t-loggi'd panta- 
I'MUis. very tight about the knees, and 
A. -Is that did not conceal hi.s w'aist- 
bind.-. owing to their being .so short. 
Just like a liiile bo\‘s. And his hats 
were all cavi-d in and battered, as if 
lhe> Imd b ‘cn knoeked about in .1 
celkir, and hi- bvf>ts were .-ailly 
juUilicd. Indei'd, 1 bcianto think lie 
w a- but a ^l:ai}by fellow after all, par- 
tieii.irly as hi*, wlii.-.kcrs lo-t'tliei:* 
glo.— . and bo went days together 
A\ ithoiit ,-h.aving : and lii.- hair, by a 
sort of niirai k*, began to grow of a 
]M*]s]ier and .-.ill C'Uoiir. w hich might 
iiave l>eeu owing, thongli, to his dis- 
continuing the n.-?e of some kind of dye. 
while at sia. 1 put him down as a 
.'-ort of impostor.*’ This the captain 
certainly is, and ultimately proves 
be .something w or.se, for he swindles 
]n»or Bnitoiis and another unfortunato 
*• boy" out of their liard-earnod wages, 
atid juoves himsi'lf altogether a far 
worse fellow tlian the rough mate, 
wlio.'.e tirst '.alnlation is often a curse 
or a eutV, but who. iieverthelc^, has 
some heart and humanity under his 
coarse envelope. Of various other 
individuals of -tin; ship’s company 
sketches are given, and prominent 
amongst these is tjio dandy mulatto 
steward, called Lavender by the crew', 
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from his having been a barber in New 
York. Following the example of the 
captain, whose immediate dependant 
he is, Lavender, ivhen at sea, lays by 
his gorgeous turban, and sports his 
wool, profusely scented with the resi- 
due of his stock in trade. He was 
a sentimental sort of darky, and read 
the llnee Spaniards and Charlotte 
Temple., and carried a lock of frizzled 
hair in his vest pocket, which he fre- 
quently volunteered to show to peojjle, 
with his handkerchief to liis eyes.” 
It must have been sympathy of race, 
not congeniality of disposition, that 
made cronies of Lavender and the 
mcthodistical black cook. Thompson, 
the sable Soyer of the Uifthlandi/\ M as 
kiiqwn as the Doctor, according to tin* 
nautical practice of confounding the 
medical and the gastronomical pro- 
fessions. lie is a capital portrait, 
scarcely caricatured. On a Sunday 
morning, “ he sat over his boiling 
pots, reading out of a book which w'aa 
very much soiled, and covcired with 
grease spots, for ho kept it stuck into 
a little leather strap, nailed to the keg 
where he kept the fat skimmed ofi'thc 
ivater in which the >alt beef M as cot»k- 
cd.” This book M'as the lliblc, and 
what with the heat of the tivc-feet- 
squarc kitchen, and his violent elforts 
to comprehend the more inyst(*nous 
passages of scripture, the beads (»f 
SM'eat would roll olf the Doclor’s brow 
as he sat iqmii a naiTOW' shelf, oppo- 
site the stove, and so close to it that 
he had to spread his legs out wide to 
keep them from scorching. During 
the whole voyage he M as never known 
to w^ash his face but once, and that 
was on a dark night, in one of his own 
isoiip-pots. His coffee, by courtesy so 
called, M'as a most extraordinary com- 
pound, and would not bear analysis. 
Sometimes it tasted fishy, at others 
salt; then it would have a cheesy 
flavour, or— -but we abridge the un- 
savoury details with which Jlcdbnrn 
disgusts ns upon this head. Sambo s 
devotional practices i)rccluded due 
attention to liis culinary duties. For 
Ids narrow caboose he entertained a 
warm afiection. “ In fair weather he 
sprea<l the skirt of an old jacket before 
the door by way of a that, and screwed 
a small ringbolt into the door for a 
knocker, and wrote his name, ‘ Mr 
Thompson,’ over it, with a bit of red 


chalk.” The old negro stands before 
ns as w'e read ; cooking, praying, per- 
spiring, and with all the ludicrous 
self-sufficiency of his tribe. Mr Mel- 
ville is very liappj*^ in tlicse little 
touches. Max the Dutchman is an- 
other iwiginal. Although married to 
two highly respectable wives, one at 
Liverpool and the other at New York, 
at soa he Is quite an old bachelor, 
precise and finical, with old-fashioned 
straight- laced notions about the duties 
of sailor boys, which he tries hard to 
ineulcate upon llodbuni. Upon the 
wdiolc, howevcT, Ked IVliix, as he is 
sometimes culled — his shirt, cheeks, 
hair, and whiskers being all of tliut 
colour-— is tolerably kind to tlie3'Oiing- 
stcr, ill whoso welfare lie occasionally 
show's some little interest. Jack 
Blunt, to M hose description the author 
devotes the greater part of a chapter, 
is not quite so happy a hit — rather 
overdom* — overloaded with peculiari- 
ties. Although quite a young fellow, 
his hair is turning gray, and. to check 
this ])remature .■^ign of age, he tliriee 
in the ihiy anoint> his bushy locks 
M'ith Trafhlijar Oil and (.'optuhatjvn 
A7/.r//*.jiivaluablepreparati(>i)s n*taih*(l 
to him by a knavish Yankee apotlu?- 
eary. lli* is also greatly addicted to 
drugging liiinself: takes three jiills 
every morning wdlli his colfee, and 
every now and then pours down a 
flowing bumper o\ horse salts,'' 'J’hen 
he has a turn for romance, and sings 
sentimental songs, which must Iiave 
lj«ad an odd enough sound from the 
lips of one wlioso general ajq>earance 
is that of ‘‘ a fat porpoise stamlingon 
end and be beli(;ves in witcli<*raft, 
and studies adn^im-book^and mutters 
Jrish invocations for a breeze when 
the ship is becalmed, Ac.., Ac. Bather 
much of all this, Mr Melvilhs and not 
equal, by a long clialk, to wiiat you 
once iM^ft^re did in the* same line. As 
M'C read, we cannot help a comparison 
w ith som** former peneillings of yours, 
which, althoiigfi earlier made, referred 
to a later voyage. Involuntarily we 
are carried back to the rat-aiul-cock- 
roach-haiinted hull of the crazy little 
Jiile, and to the stranp collection of 
originals lliat therein did dwell. We 
think ofj^old Jermiii and timid Cap- 
tain Ciiy, and, above all, of that glo- 
rious fi'UoM' Doctor Long-OIiost. Wo 
remember the easy natural tone, and 
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wcll-snstained interest of the book in 
wliich they figured ; and, desiraus 
though we are to praise, we are com- 
pelled to admit that, in Redfmrn^ Mr 
Melville comes nut up to the mark he 
himself has made. It is evident that, 
on his debut, he thi’ew ofl' the rich 
cream of his experiences, and he must 
not marvel if readers liave thereby 
been rendered dainty, and grumble a 
little when served with the skim-milk. 
lledUurn is a clevci* l»ook, as books 
now go, an<l W'C are far from visiting 
it with wholesale condemnation ; but 
it certainly lucks the spontaneous 
how and racy originality of Iheauthor's 
South Sea narration. 

To proceed, however. llrdburn 
f/roirs intolf nihhf fhit and tilupirl art-r 
some ontlandish old r/Hidt^-hoofis," Such 
istlie headinguf Chapter XXX. ; and, 
from what Mr Melville says, we do 
not, in tills instance, presume to dif- 
fer. We an* now in Liverpool. Much 
of what Uedhiirn there sees, says, and 
docs, will be more interesting to 
American than to Eiiglisli readers, al- 
though to manv even of the latter 
there will b<‘ Jlovelt^ in hi*; minute 
account of sailor lilt* ashore — of tlieir 
boarding-houses, haunts, and habits ; 
of the (xcrmaii emigrant ships, and the 
salt-droghers and Lascars, and of 
other matters seemingly common- 
place, but ill which his observant eye 
detects much that escapes ordinary 
gazers. We ourselves, to whom the 
aspect and ways of the great trading 
city of nortlifrii England are by iiu 
means unfamiliar, have derived some 
new lights from lledbuni's account of 
what, he t here saw. C lergy men of the 
Cimrcli of England, we are informed, 
stand up on old casks, at ipi ay corners, 
arrayed in full canonicals, and preach 
thus, (d fresco^ to sailors and loose 
women. Paupers are allow(‘d to lin- 
ger and perish unaided, almost in the 
public thorough fa IV, within sight and 
knowledge of neighbours and ptdue. 
Curious, seemingly, of the horrible, 
licdbiirn visits the* dead-house, where 
lie secs “ a sailor stretchcil out, stark 
and stiif, with the sleeve of his frock 
rolled up, and showing his name and 
date of birth tatooed upon his arm. 
It was a sight full of sugg^ions : he 
seemed his own head-stone ''9^ e would 
im])lore Mr Melville to beware of a 
fault by no means uncommon with a 
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certain school of wi'iters at the pre- 
sent day, but into tvliich it would be 
unworthy a man of his ability to fall. 
We refer to that straluing for striking 
similes, at the expense of truth and 
good taste, of which he has here fur- 
nished us with a glaring example. A 
dead sailor’s name is tatooed upon his 
arm; therefore — mark the conse- 
f|ucnce — he seems his own head- 
stone. How totally inapt is thi.< ; 
how violent and distorted the figure I 
Sucli tricks of pen may, by a sort of 
tinsel glitter, dazzle for a moment 
superficial i)er.«*ons, who wcigli not 
what they read ; but the}' will never 
obtain favour, or enhance a ropiita- 
tiijii Avith any for Avlio.se verdict Mr 
^Melville need can.^ Neither Avill he, 
Ave apprehend, gain much prai.<e, that 
is Avorth having, for such exaggerated 
exhibitions of the horrible as that 
alforded in chapter VI. of his second 
volume. Pas.^iug through Lancclott’.s 
Iley, a narrow street of wareh(»n.scs, 
Kedburn hoard a feeble wail, Avhich 
socmc^to come out of the earth. . . . 
1 advanced to an opening, Avhich com- 
municated downwards Aviih deep tiers 
of cellars beneath a crumbling old 
warehouse : and there, some fifteen 
feet below the Avalk, crouching in 
ii am e I e.'^s squalor. Avith her head bowed 
oA’or, was the figure of Avhat had been 
a AA'oman. Her blue arms folded to 
her livid bo.som tAvo .shrunken things 
like children, that h^aned toAvardshor, 
one on each side. At first 1 kncAv 
not AA'hether they Avere dead or alix e. 
They made no .sign ; they did not 
move or stir ; but from the A'aiilt came 
that soul-sickening AA*aiI." Wq can- 
not quite realise the ‘‘opening*’ in 
question, but take it for granted to be 
some sulficieiitly dreary den, and are 
only puzzled to conjecture hoAN, con- 
.sidering its depth, the Avoman and 
cliildron got there. Kedbnrn himself 
seems at a loss to account for it. This. 
hoAA'CA'er, his coinji.i.^.'iionate heart tar- 
ried not to inquire; but, perceiving 
the poor creatures Averc nearly dead 
with AA'aiit, he hurried to procure them 
assistance. In an open space hard by, 
some squalid old women, the AA'tetched 
chifofdlres of the docks, Avero gather- 
ing flakes of cotton in the dirt heaps. 
To theai Kedbnnf appealed. They 
know of the beggar- AA’omaii and her 
brats, who had bbon three days in 
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the pit or vault, with nothing to cat, 
but they would not meddle in the mat- 
ter; and one hag, with an exagge- 
rated morality that docs not sound 
very probable, declared “ Betsy *Ten- 
iiiugs desarved it, for she had never 
been married ! Turning into a more 
freqnented street, Bed burn met a po- 
liceman. “ None of iny business, 
Jack,” was the rej^ly to his applica- 
tion. “ I don’t belong to that street. 
But v/hat business is it of yours? Are 
you not a VaiikcM* V ” 

“ Yes,” said J ; ‘‘ but come, I will 
help you to remove that woman, if you 
sny so.” 

“ 'rjjoro now, Jack, go on board 
your ship, and stick to it, and leave 
tluvo matters to the town.” 

''J’wo more policemen were applied 
to with alike result. Appeals to the 
porter at an adjacent warehouse, to 
Handsome ^lary the hostess, and 
Brandy Nan the e,ook at the Sailors' 
boarding-house, were erpially fruit- 
less. Bedbiirn took some broa<l and 
cheese from his dinuor-room, car- 
ried it to the sutlerers, to whom he. 
gave water to drink in his hat- 'de- 
.scending witli great diliiculty into the 
vault, which was like a well. TJie 
two children ate, but Ihe woman re- 
fused. And then Ibalburn found a 
dead infant amongst lier rags, f lie de- 
scribes its a]ipearance with harrowing 
iniinitcness,) and almost rejiented 
having brought food (o the survivors, 
for it could but prolong their mi.^er}', 
without hope orpcrniaiieiit relief. And 
on reflection, ‘‘1 felt an alino.st irre- 
si.stiblc im])u!sc to do them tlie last 
mercy, of in some way jmtting an end 
to their horrible live.s; and 1 should 
almost have done .so, 1 think, had I 
not been deterred by thought of the 
law. Tor 1 well knew that the law, 
W’liicli would let them perish of them- 
selves, without giving them one sup 
of water, would .spend a thousand 
pounds, if ncce.ssary, in convicting 
him wIm) should so iiHich a.s oiler 
to relieve them from their miserable 
existence.” 'Die whole chapter is in 
this agreeable style, and indeed we 
suppres.s the more revolting and ex- 
aggerated pas-sagos. Two day.s longer, 
Kerlbiini informs u.<, the objects of his 
compassion linger tn their foul retreat, 
and then the bread he throws to them 
remains untaated.* They arc dead, 


and a horrible stench arises from the 
opening. The next time he passes, 
the c.orpse.s have disappeared, and 
quicklime strews the ground. Witliin 
a few hours of tlicir death the nui- 
sance has been detected and removed, 
although for fiv(^ day.'^, according to 
Bedburn, they liail been allowed to 
die by inche.s, within a few yards of 
frequenteil streets, and wilh the full 
knowledge and aconie.scenee of sundry 
policemen. AVc need hardly waste a 
comment on the more than impro- 
bable, on the utterly a b-surd character, 
of this incident. It will be. apparent 
to all readers. Mr Melville, is, of 
course, ut liberty to inlrodiice lic.ri- 
tious adventure into what profe.s.'^e.s 
to be a narrative of real events ; the 
tlgiig U tlone every day, and doubtle.ss 
he largely avail.s of the jn-ivilege. lie 
has also aelearrighi to deal in tin* 
lugubriiuis, and even in tin* hmilisome, 
if he thinks an oeca.<ional dash of tra- 
gi'dy will advantagetaisly relieve tin* 
humorous features of his book. But 
here he is perverting truth, and leinl- 
ing into error the .'•imjile jier.'jons who 
juit their faith in him. And, from the 
coiiMderation of^ncli ini.'Jguidance, we 
naturally glide into the story of Ma.i*- 
rer Many Bolton. Hedbnrn had been 
at Liverj.ofd fniirweeks^ ;iiid began to 
.-n<peel that was all he was likely to 
see of the eonntrv, and lliat he mu-t 
return to York without olitain- 
higilie nio-^t 'jistanl Ldinip‘'eor'‘tlii* old 
abbiy.’S and the Yruk giiiuiters, and 
the lord mayors, and coronations, and 
the iiiay]»oles and fox-huiiier.s, and 
i )erhy race.s, and dnke.«,and duchesses, 
and Count d’Orsay.s," wliieli hi.s boy- 
ish reading ha<l givtm him tlie liahil: 
of a.s.soeialing with Kngland, — wlieii 
ho 5 tn! day nnnlo acquaintance, at the 
sign of the Baltimore Clipper, with “ a 
handsome, accomplished, but unfortu- 
nate youlli, one of those .small but 
lierfectly-forincd being.s who seem to 
liave been bmn in cocoons. Ilis emn- 
]dexiun was a wmif/itiff brundfe^ femi- 
nine a girl’s ; his teet were small ; 
his hainls were white ; ami hi.s eyes 
wTre large, black, ami womanly ; and, 
poetry aside, his roicc was as the 
.sonml of a Jiarp.” It is natural to 
wonder what this dainty gentleman 
doe.s in 0k sailors’ cpiarter of Liver- 
pool, and how lie comes to rub his 
damlilicd costume agaiii.<t the tarry 
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jackets of the Clippers’ habitual fre- 
quenters. Oil these points we arc 
pr(\scntly cnliffhtcneil. Harry Bolton 
was bom at Bury St Edmunds. At 
a very curly age he came into posses- 
sion of five thousand jioumls, went 
up to Loudon, was at once admitted 
into the most aristocratic circles, 
gambled and dissipated his money in 
a single winter, made two voyages to 
the East Indies as inidshii)man in a 
(.‘ompany’s ship, sf|uandercd his jiiiy, 
and was now about to seek his for- 
tuiK* in the Xow World. On reach- 
ing Liver|K.iol, he took it into liis head, 
for the romance of llie thing, to bhij) 
ns a sailor, and work iiis passagt*. 
Hence liis iJieseiiec' at the docks, and 
his neciiiainlaiiee with Kedburn, who, 
delighted A\ith his new aeouaiiitance, 
prevails on him tf) oiler his services to 
(.’a])laiu Jiiga of the Highlander, who 
graciously accepts tliem. 

1 iMW hud i\ otmirado in luy afior- 
*ioon ijt’oJi- :iud .Sunday cxcur-'i'Ui^i ; and 
as Harry wr's a gouerous tVllow, ho feliaiod 
with mo hi-i piirM? and hi? heart, lie 
^o!d olfsovoral lUMi-e of hi' fii}o vo^-ts and 
troll or*^, his hilvor-koyod fliito and rna- 
lui'llod guitar ; and a jmriivii of the mo- 
ney ilnm furiiidicd wa.s pleasantly spent 
ill refre-hiiig our'olves at the road>itle 
inns, ill the vi^dnity of the town, itc- 
elining side hy side in some agreeable 
nook, we exehanged onr experience- ot* 
the past. Hairy enlergoJ upon the fas- 
eiiialhins of ii l.inuloii life ; described tl.e 
I’lirriclc lie ii.-ed to drive in Hjde Park ; 
gave me ilieyncaMircinent of Madame 
Ve-tris's aiikb? ; alluded to his first inlro- 
<lnetion,at a (diih, to the madcap Marniii-^ 
ot WatiTl'ord ; told over the sums he had 
lost upon llie turf on a Herhy day ; and 
made various hut enigniaiical allusions 
to a certain Lady lieorgiana Theresa, the 
Jiohle daughter of an anonyniuiis earl.’’ 

Even Hodburn, inexperienced as ho 
is ill the ways of the old country, is 
inch' mid to .suspect his new iVieiid of 
“ spending funds uf roininisccnce.s not 
his own,” — that being as near an 
approach as he can make to accusing 
the he-briiiietie with the harp-like 
voiceofte.llinglics — until one day, when 
passing a fashionable hotel, Harry 
jioiiits out to him a remarknbre 
elegant coat and pantaloons, stJinding 
upright oil the liotcd steps, and con- 
taining a young buck, tapfRng his 
teeth with* an ivory-headed riding- 
ivhip.” The buck is •“ very thin aiid 


limber about the legs, with small feet 
like a doll's, and a small, glossy head 
like a seal’s,” and pre.scntly ho steps 
to “ the open window of a flashing 
carriage whic!- drew up; and,thiwing 
himself into an interesting posture, 
irith the soh of one hoot rertiraUjf 
evjjosed^ so as to show the stamp oa it 
— a coronet — fell into a sparkling con- 
ver.«!ation with a magniticent white 
.<atiii liat, surmounted by a regal 
marabout featlier, inside.’* 'flie young 
gentleman with lliti scals-hcad and 
the(‘oroneted-boot, is, as Harry as.sn res 
Jiedburn, whilst dragging liiin hastily 
round a cjrner, Lovely, a most 
])artioular ‘’old chum'’ of his own. 
‘‘Sailors.” Kedburn somewhere ob- 
serves, only go round the world 
without going ////o' it; and their re- 
miniscences uf travel are only a dim 
rceolleclion of a chain of tap-rooms 
surrounding the globe, ])araUel with 
the equator.” 'ihi'^ being the case, 
we wi'uld lia\e him abstain from 
givlng^limpros of the. iCnglish ari-- 
toeracf^iis knowledge of which seeiiis 
to bo ba-«*d upon the revcbilions of 
.‘^•undav now>pnpers. and upon that 
cla>s of novels usually su]»pos(?d tt/ 
be written by discarded valcl.s-ile- 
ehambiT. P>iit we are not let otf wdtli 
this ]icep at a truant fashionable. !Mr 
Bolton, having fouml a purse, or 
]r;el;ed a ]«oeket, or in smue way or 
other replenished his exehei|uer, rigs 
out Hediairn in a deeent suit of clothes, 
ami carries him otf to Lmulon, pre- 
vb»u.-Iy disguising himself with fal.-e 
whi>kers and mustaihe^. Enchanted 
to visit the capital, Kedluirn does not 
inquire teo ])art ieiilarly concerning 
these snsjdeious proceedings, but take& 
all for granted, until he finds himself 
‘‘ dnqipod down in the evening among 
gas-lights, under a great roof in Euslun 
Square. London at last," he exclaims, 
‘‘and in the West Endl*’ Tf not 
quite ill the West End, he is soon 
tr.msportcd thither by the agency of a 
cab, and introduecd by his frWnd into 
a “ .«emi-pnblic ]»hu*e of opulent enter- 
tainment," such as certainly exists no- 
where fat least in l.ondon) but in our 
sailor-author's lively imagination. 
The number of this cnchaiitod mansion 
is forty, it is approached by high steps, 
and has a tmrple l?ght at the door. 
Can any one help ns with a conjec- 
ture V The following passage we take 
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to be good of its kind : “ The cabman 
being paid, Harry, adjusting his 
whiskers and mustaches, imd hHldhuj 
me msunte a lounging lo<tk^ pushed his 
hat a little to one side^ and then, locking 
arms, we sauntered into the house, 
myself feeling not a little abashed — it 
was so long since I had been in any 
courtly society.” A pair of tailors 
strutting into a casino. It would 
seem there are cockneys even in 
America. The ‘‘ court I}* society ” into 
which the Yankee sailor boy and his 
anomalous acqiuilntancc now intrude 
themselves is that of •* knots of gentle- 
mculy men, seated at numerous 
Moorisli-lookiug tables, supported by 
Caryatides of turbaned slaves, with 
cut decanters and taper -waisted 
glasses, journals^ and cigars befon^ 
them.” \Vo regret wc have not room 
for the descri])tiou of the magnificent 
interior, which is a remarkable speci- 
men of fine writing; but we must 
devote a word to the presiding genius 
of the mysterious palace, wci^it only 
for the sake of a simile indulj^ in by 
liedburii. At the further end of the 
brilliant apartment, “behind a rich 
mahogany turret-like structure, was a 
very handsome florid old man, with 
snow-white hair and whiskei*s, and in 
a snow- white jacket — he looked like an 
almond- tne in Enshrined 

in mahogany turrets, and adorned by 
so imaginative a pen, who w'ould sus- 
pect this benign and blooiniiig old 
sinner of condescending to direct 
waiters and receive silver. Never- 
theless these, we arc told, arc liis 
chief duties — in short, we are allowed 
to suppose that he is the steward of 
this club, hell, tavern, or wJiatcver 
else it is intended to be. Bolton 
speaks a word to the almond tree, who 
apficars surprised, and they leave the 
room together. Itedburn remains over 
a decanter of pale-yellow wine, and 
catches unintelligible sentences, in 
which the words Loo and Rouge occur. 
Presently Bolton returns, liis face 
rather rtu.shed, and drags away Kcd- 
biiro, not, as the latter hoped, for a 
ramble, “perhaps toApsley House, 
In the Park, to get a sly peep at tiie 
old Duke before lie retired for the 
night,” but up magnificent staircases, 
through rosewooll- doors and palatial 
halls, of all which we have a most 
florid, high-fiowli, and classical de- 


scription. Again Bolton leaves him, 
after being very oracular and myste- 
rious, and giving him money for his 
journey back to Liverpool, and a letter 
which he is to leave at Bury, should 
he (the aforesaid Bolton) not return 
before morning. And thereupon he 
departs with the almond-ti*cc, and 
Bedbiirn is left to his meditations, and 
hears dice rattle, has visions of frantic 
men rushing along corridors, and 
fancies lie secs reptiles crawling over 
the mirrors, and at Ifist, wliat with 
wine, excitement, and fatigue, he falls 
asleep. He is roused by Harry 
Bolton, veiy pale and desperate, tv ho 
draws a dirk, and nails his om])ty 
purse to the table, and wdiistles 
fiercely, and finally screams for 
brandy. Now all Ibis sort of thing, 
W'c can assure its author, is in the 
very stalest style of minov- theatre 
melodrama. Wc perfectly remember 
our intense gratification whmi wit- 
nessing, at country fairs in our boyish 
days, a thrilling domestic tragi.'dy, in 
wllicli the murderer rushes on the 
stage with a chalked face and a gory 
carving-knife, howling for “ Brandy ! 
Brandy ! ! ” swallow s a goblet of 
strong toast and w ater, and is tran- 
r|uillised. But surely Mr Melville 
had no need to i^eciir to sucdi anti- 
quated traditions. Nor had he any 
need to introduce this fantastical 
gambling episode, unless it were upon 
•the principle id tlic old cakes of roses 
in the apothecary's sliup>-to make up a 
.show. We unhesitatingly qualily the 
whole of this London expedition as 
utter rubbish, intended evidently to 
be very fine and eftectivc, but w hich 
totally misses the mark. Why will 
not Mr Melville stick to the ship? 
There he is at home. The W'orst 
passages of his sca-going narrativo 
are better than the best of his metro- 
politan experiences. In fact, the 
introduction at all of the male brunette 
is quite impertinent. Having got 
him, Mr Melville finds it necessary to 
do something with him, and lie is 
greatly puzzled what that is to be. 
Bolton's character is full of inconsis- 
tencies. Notwithstanding his two 
voyages to the East Indies, and his 
great notion of “ the rotnaiico ” of 
working his passage as a common 
sailor, when he comes to do duty on 
board the Highlander ho proves him- 
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self totally ignorant of nautical mat- 
ters) and is so nerveless a mari- 
ner that, on ascending a mast, lie 
nearly falls into the sea, and nothing 
can induce him again to go aloft. 
This entails upon him the contempt 
and ill-treatment of his officers and 
shipmates, and he leads a dog's life 
b(^twecn Liverpool and New York. 
‘‘ Few landsmen can imagine the 
depressing and self- humiliating cfiect 
of finding one’s self, for the first time, 
at the beck of illiti rate sea-tyrants, 
with no opportunity of exhibiting any 
trait about yon but your ignorance of 
everything connected with the sea- 
life that you lead, and the duties you 
arc constantly called on to perform. 
In such a sphere, and under such cir- 
cumstances, Isaac Newton and Lord 
Jlacon would be sea-clowns and 
bumpkins, and Napoleon Buonaparte 
be culled and kicked without remorse. 
Ju more than one instance 1 have 
seen the truth of this; and Harry, 
poor Harry, proved no exception.’* 
l^or Harry, nervous, effeminate, and 
*scnsitivc, was worried like a liare by 
the rude sea-dogs amongst whom he 
had so imprudently thrust liimself. 
His sole means of propitiating his 
tormentors was by his voice, and 
“ many a night was he called upon to 
sing for those who, through the day, 
hatl insulted and derided him." 
Amidst his many sutferingN, Kedburn 
was his only condhrter, and at times, 
of an evening, jhey would creep under 
the lec of the long-boat and talk of 
tlu^ past, and still oftenor of the 
future; for Harry referred but unwill- 
ingly to things gone by, and es))ccially 
would never explain any of tlic mys- 
teries of then' London expedition, and 
had honnd Kedburu by an oath not to 
question him concerning it. He coii- 
fessed, however, that hi.-? resources 
wore at end ; that besides a chest of 
clothes — relies of former finery—he 
had but a few shillings in the world ; 
and, although sevoral years hissoni(»r, 
ho was glad to take counsel of the 
sailor boy as to his future course 
of life, and what he could do in 
America to earn a living, for he was 
determined never to return to Eng- 
land. ' And when Redbnm sug- 
gested that his friend’s musical 
talents might possibly bo turned to 
account, Harry canglfl at the idea, 


and volunteered the following curious 
information ; — 

In some places in England, he said, 
it was ciiBtoinavy for two or three young 
men of highly respectable I'amilieH, of 
undoubted authiuity, but unfortunately 
ill lamentably decayed circuiubtances, 
and threadbare coats — it was customary 
for two or three young gentlemen, so 
situated, to obtain their livelihood by 
their voices ; coining their silvery songs 
into silvery shillings. Tliey wandered 
from door to door, and rang the bell — 
Are the ladies and th utlcuien tv ? Seeing 
them at least geiitlcinanly-lookiiig, if not 
sumptuously appurelicd, the servant 
generally admitted them at once ; and 
w'hcn the people entered to greet them, 
their spokesman would rise with a gentle 
how, and a smile, aiid say, We cohiCy 
/t/dits and tjf^nflnncn, to sintj yon a song ; 

tire Stniji'i’i'y at yonr serncr. And so, 
Avitlioiit waiting reply, forth they burst 
into song ; and, having most mellifluous 
voives, enchanted and transported all 
auditors ; so much so, that at the coii- 
clu**inn ^ the entertainment they very 
jstldom railed to be well recompensed, 
and departed with an in\iiation to return 
again, and make the occupants of that 
dwelling once more delighted and happy.**’ 

Should it not bo added that those 
eiTant minstrels of ancient family, 
decayed circumstances, and courtly 
inanuers, had their faces lampblacked, 
and carried bones and banjos, and 
sang songs in negro slang vrith gurg- 
ling choruses ? .Some such professors 
we have occasionally seen parading 
the strecisof English towns, althongli 
w’o are not awaio of their being cus- 
tomarily wt'leonied in drawing-rooms. 
W c a^k Mr Herman Melville to ex- 
plain to us his intention in this sort 
of writing. Does it contain some 
subtle satire, imperceptible to oui* 
dull optics V Does he moan it to be 
liumoroiK V Or is be writing seriously ? 
(although that seems scarcely pos- 
sible,) and does he imagine he Ls 
here recording a common English 
custom ■? If this last be the case, 
we strongly urge him immediately to 
comineuce a work “ On the Manners 
and Customs of the British Isles.” 
>Vo promise him a review, and gua- 
rantee the book’s success. But we 
have not quite doile with Harry 
Jiolton, and may as ^wcU finish him 
oft* whilst our hand is' in. Objections 
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being found to tronbadonvising in 
New York, the notion of a clerkship 
is started, Harry being a good pou- 
inan ; and this brings on a discussion 
about hands, and lledbiirn utterh' 
scouts the idea of slender fingers and 
small feet being indicative of gentle 
birth and far doseent, because the 
half-caste paupers in Lima are dainty- 
handed and wee-footed, and more- 
over, he adds, with ci ushing force of 
argument, a fish has no feet at all ! 
Jlut i)Oor liaiTv’s tender digits ami 
rosy nails have grievously sufional 
from tile iiollulion of tar-pots, and 
the rough contact of ropes, ami often- 
times he bewails his Iniml’s degrada- 
tion, and sighs for tlie palmy days 
Avlicn it handed countesses to thei»* 
coaches, ami pledged Lady Blessing- 
ton, and ratilied a bond to Lord 
Lovely, ike. ^q. All which is abim- 
ilantly tedious ami coninioiiplace, ami 
will not bear dwelling upon. 

Part of the IlighhimlerM cargo (»n 
home-voyage was live hundred emi- 
grants, to acooinmudate wTioiu the 
“ betwecii-decks was fitted up with 
bunks, rapidly constructed of coarse 
jilaiik.s, and having .<onieliiiiig the 
appearance of dog- kennels. The 
weather proved unfavourable, the 
voyage long, the provisions of many 
of the emigrants (wlio were chiefiy 
Irish) ran .short, ami the (:onse<im*nrcs 
were disorder, sulVering, and disease. 
Onco more upon liis own ground, and 
telling of things whicli he knows, and 
has doubtless seen, Afr JMel\ilie again 
rises in our estimation. II is dctail.s 
of emigrant liie on board arc gouil ; 
and so is his account of the sailor^’ 
shifts for tobacco, wliich runs .short, 
and rd' fJa(;ksoiiV sclfishne.s.s, and 
singular ascendency over the crew. 
And also, very graphic indeed, is the 
picture of the .steerage, whim tlit*. 
malignant eifidcinic broak.s out, and 
it becomes a lazar-hoiise, frightful 
with filth and fever, where tin; wild 
Ignorant Irishmen sat smoking tea 
leaves on their chests, and rise in 
furious revolt, to prevent the crew 
from taking tlie nccc.s.sary sanitary 
measures of purification, until at 
la.st favourable lircczcs came, and fair 
mild days, and fever lied, and the 
iiuman stable (for it was no better) 
was cleansed, aud the Iliglilaiider 
bowled cheerily onwards, over a plea- 


sant sea, towards the much-do.^lred 
haven. Two incidents of espiuial 
prominence occur duriug the voyage — 
one at its outset, the other near it.s 
close. Whilst yet in the rrincc’s 
Dock, three drunken sailors are 
brought oil board the Tliglilandcr by 
the crimps. One of them, a Vortii- 
guese, senseless from intoxication, is 
low’cred on deck by a rope and rolled 
into his bunk, where the crimp tucks 
him in, and (le.sircs he in.iy not be 
disturbed till out at sea. There he 
lies, regardless of the mate’s angry 
calls, and seemingly sunk in a trance, 
until an unpleasant odour in the foiv- 
ciistle .arouses attention, and •lacksnu 
discovers that the man is dead. Yet 
the otlicr sailors doubt it, especially 
when, upon Ked Max holding a light 
to his face, *Mhe yellow flame wavered 
fbr a moinonf at fhe seaman’s motion- 
less month. J>iit then, to the silent 
horror of all, two threads of greenish 
lire, like a forked t(.mgue, darted out 
from between the lips ; and in a 
moment tlie cadaverous face w as 
crawled <>ver by a swarm of wornilike 
flames. The lamp dro}>pc<l from liie 
liand of Max, and went out, whicli 
covenal all over with .«piivs and 
sparkles of flame, tliat faintly eraekled 
in flio >ilence ; the uncovered j>arts «d’ 
the body burned before ns, precisely 
like a plio.vplioro.si ciit shark in a mid- 
night sea.” Spirit-drinking, the sea- 
man’s bane, had made an end of 
Miguel the J'urtugiH‘.se. AVliat shocked 
Kttdbuni particularly, was Jackson s 
opinion “that the' man liad been 
:icliially dead w hen brought on l)i>ard 
the shiji; and that knowingly, and 
merely for the sake of the month’.s 
advance, paid into his hand upon the 
screngtli of the bill lie presented, the 
body-. snatching crimp had .^hipftccl a 
corp.se on board the Highlander.” 
The men trembled at tlie Hii])ernatural 
aspect of the burning body, Imt rcck- 
le.ss Jackson, with a fierc<‘. jeer, bade 
them hurl it overboard, which was 
done. Jack.son knew not liow soon 
the w'ave.s were to close over hi.s ow'ii 
corpse. Off Capo Cod, when the 
smell of land w'a.s strong in the nos- 
trils of the weary emigrants, orders 
were given, one dark night, in^i stilf 
breeze, to reef topsails ; and Jackson, 
who had been deadly ill and off duty 
nio.st part of the voyage, came npoa 
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deck, to the surprissc of many, to do 
liis duty with the rest, by way of 
reminclcr, pcrlmps, to the captain^ that 
ho was alive and expected his wages. 
Tlaviiig ])ointed ])rctty freely to Mr 
Melville’s defects, it is fair to give an 
example of his happier manner. 

“ At 110 timo could Jackson bettor 
Bigiialij'C liis disposition to work, than 
upon an occasion like the present ; which 
generally attracts every soul on deck, 
from the captain to the child in the 
■Steerage. 

“ liis a.spcet was damp and deathlike ; 
liio him* hollow.s of his t-yos were like 
vaults full of snakes, | another of Mr 
Melville’- outrageous similes |; and, i.‘j.-n- 
ijig .‘^o unexpectedly from his «iark tomb in 
tlie forecastle, he h)okod like a man 
r:!i.«pd from the dead. 

IJpforc the .«ailors had made fa^t the 
r(**/f-taekle, dackson was tottering tip the 
riegiug ; thus getting the start of them, 
ami securing his jdiice at tlie extreme 
v.cather en*l of the topsail-yard- which 
is aeeoupied the p^t-t of honour. For it 
was one of the eharaeten>ties of tbi- man, 
that, though when on duly ho would shy 
a>Nay from mere dull vuvk in a calm, 
yet in toni]»e‘ t lime he always claimed 
the van, and would yield it to none ; 
ami thi.'j, perhap.s, wa-j one caust* of his 
iiiiboundeil doiniiiinu over the im*n. 

‘•.Soon we were all .'-triiiig along the 
inain-top.'«ail yanl ; the ship rearing and 
plunging under ns, like a runaway ^leod; 
•*ach man griping h’*^ reef-point, ami 
sideways leaning, <lragging llio sail over 
i >\var<ls .I.iek-.oii, wlio*ic Im •im"'s it wu'-’ 
to ^-oiifine the reef corner to tlie yartl. 

His hat ami shoes were olf ; and he 
r.ido the yard-arm end, leaning hack- 
ward to the gale, ami pulling at the 
» aring-rei’O like a hriille. At all times, 
ihi.s i.s a Jiiomeiil of franlie exertion v.ilh 
sailor.s, whose spiril.s seem then to par- 
take of ilu; cmimolion of tlie element-^, 
as they hang in the gale, Itotween ln*aven 
ami earth -and llien it i>. too, that they 
are the most profane. 

••‘Haul out to windward!* coughed 
Jack.son with a hhisphemous cry, ami he 
throAv himsetf hack with a violent strain 
upon tlh> hr idle in his hand. I hit the 
wild words were hardly out of his inoutli 
wlien his hands droppeil to his side, ami 
the bellying sail wa.s spattered with a 
torrent of blood from his lungs. 

As the man next him stretched on* 
his arm to s:ive, Jackson fell headlong 
from the yanl, and, with a long seethe, 
plunged Hko a. iliver into the sea. 

“It was wlien llio sliip had rolled to 
windward ; wliicli, witlf the long projec- 


tion of the yard-arm over the side, made 
him strike far out upon the water. Ilis 
fall was seen by tbe whole upward-gaz- 
iiig crowd on deck, some of whom were 
spotted with the blood that trickled from 
the sail, while they raised a spontancoiKS 
cry, so shrill and wild, that a blind man 
might have known something deadly hml 
happened. 

“(‘Intching oiir reef-points, we hung 
over the stifk, and gazed down to the 
one white, bubbling spot, wliieh ha<l 
clo?:od over the head of our shipmate ; 
hut the next minute it tvas brewed into 
the common yea-t of the wave.^^, and Jack- 
son inner arose. W'e waited a few 
moments, expecting an order to descend, 
Ijaul back tlm foieyard, ami man the 
lH*at ; but i:i'i- kI of that, the next 
.‘^ound tliat givi ted ny wa.s, ‘ Ih ar a 
haiid, and reef away, men I ’ from the 
mate/’ 

If it 1)(‘ poxiildi' (we are fiware that 
ii \erv dlllieult) for an niuhnr t»» 
:i corroet e-tiiniito of \\\< own 
juMdiiction^, it must ^fnrely havu 
struck Mr Melville, wliil-i glancing 
over llie }irr)Of-^lu‘ots of 
that plain, vigHrmi<. miallecleil wrifhig 
of t h .-on i < a la r .s n | )C rior s fy 1 0 of thing 
to rliap.-odic.-^ al.ent Italian hoy.< and 
hunly-gtirdies, to gair^h (Ic.^criptiuns 
of imagin.uy gamhling-houses. and 
to .<(Mitiiiieiital eil'nsions about Harry 
Ihdion, lii< “ Hury hlmle,*’ and hi.-^ 
•* /i*bra," as In* called him — the latter 
V, urd l>eingn-ed,we.sU]i])0<o. toimlicatc 
ihiU the A«nmg man was only one ve- 
mi»\ •• from a duiikey. We can assure 
Mr Melville he is iiu'.-t el'lbcJive win n 
m«.-t sineple and im]n*etciuling : ami 
if he nil! ]»nt away affectatitui ami 
curb tlie • eceiitriciiies vif liis fancy, 
we see no rea-oti for liis not becoming 
a ^ery agrcealde writer of nautical 
lictiuiis. He wiil never have the 
p«»ner of .1 (’ringle, or tiie .sustained 
humour and vivacity of a Marrvat, 
but ho may do very well without 
aspiring to rival the ma-icrs of the 
art. 

fiedbam i'^ not a novel ; it Iuk no 
plot: the mysterious V isit to London 
remains more or less an enigma to 
the end. Hut having said so inucdi 
about Harry Holton, the author deems 
II expedient to add a tag touching 
the fate of this worthy, whom Ued- 
Inirn left iiiXcw in charge of a 
fnend, during his own temporary ab- 
sence, and who haJ disappeared on 
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his return. For years he hears 
nothing of him, but then falls in, 
whilst on a whaling cruise in the F.a- 
ciiic, with an English sailor, who tells 
how a poor little fellow, a countryman 
of his, a gentleman’s son, and who 
sang like a bird, had fallen over the 
side of a Nantucket craft, and been 
jammed between ship and whale. 
And this is Ilany Bolton. A most 
lame and impotent conclusion, and 
as improbable a one its could well 
be devised, seeing that a sailor’s life 
was the very hist the broken down 
g.anibler was likely to choose, after 
his experience of his utter incapacity 
for it, and after the persecution and 
tonneuts he liad endured from his 
rude shipmates on board the High- 
lander. 

When this review of his last work 
meets the eye of Mr Herman Melville, 
which probably it will do, we would 
have him bear in mind that, if we 
have now dwelt upon his failings, it is 
in the hope of inducing him to amend 
them ; and that we have already, 
on a former occasion, expended at 
Ic-ast as much time and space on .a 
laudation of his merits, and many un- 
deniable good qualities, as a writer. 
It always gives us pleasure to .sjicak 
favourably of a book by an American 
author, when we conscientiously can 
do so. First, becauw! Americans, 
although cousins, are not u/'thv fume; 
although allied l)y blood, they arc in 


some sort strangers ; and it is an act 
of more graceful courtesy to laud a 
stranger than one of ourselves. 
condly, because we hope thereby to 
encourage Americans to the cultiva- 
tion of literature— -to induce some to 
w'ritc, who, having talent, have not 
hitherto revealed it ; and to stimulate 
those who have already written to 
increased exertion and better things. 
For It were false modesty on our part 
to ignoie the fact, that the words of 
Maga have much weight and many 
readers throughout the whole length 
and breadth of the Union — that her 
verdict is respectfully heard, not only 
in the city, but in the hamlet, and 
even in those remote back-woods 
where the law of L)mcli prevails. 
.Ynd, thii’dly, we gladly praise an 
American book because we praise 
none but good books, and we desire 
to see many such written in America, 
in the hope that she will at last awake 
to the advantages of an international 
copyrigiit. For surely it is little cre- 
ditable to a great country to see her 
men of genius ami talent, her Irvings 
and Frcscotts, and we will al<o say 
her Coopers and Melvilles, publishing 
(heir works in a foreign capital, as 
the sole means of obtaining that fair 
remuiieralioiJ which, although it 
should never be the sole, oliject. Is 
yet the legitimate and hotiouralilo 
, reward of the labourer in literature’s 
paths. 
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Ifc’ tlio experience of the last twelve 
nioiillis has not opened the eyes of 
tlie most inveterate of ]Mr Cobden’s 
(luoiulam admirers to the real quality 
of their idol, we very much fear that 
such unhappy persons arc beyond the 
reach of the moral oculist. From the 
brst moment of his appearance upon 
the political stage, while 3’et iinbc- 
praised by Peel, and unrewarded by 
that splendid testimonial, accorded 
unto him by judicious ])atriots, one 
moiety of whom ha^e since dojie 
])cnancc for their premature liberaliiv 
ill the Odzt tfe, we understood the true 
capabilities of the man, and scrupled 
not to say that a more conceited per- 
sonage never battered the front of a 
hustings. Some excellent but decid- 
edl}’ weak-ininded peo]»le were rather 
iilfcnded with the freedom of our 
remarks upon the ^clf-siillielent (higli- 
ostro of free trade, in whose powers 
of transmutation tlwv uore dispri>t‘d 
to ))laee imidioit reliance and belief, 
’.riio Tam worth certilicate, which wi* 
slirewdly suspect its author would now 
give a triile to recall, was founded on as 
evidence snlHeient to comlemn our ob- 
stinate blindness ami illiberalit}’ *, f»»r 
who C4»uld doubt the soundness of an 
opinion emanating from a statesman 
who was just then deposit inir, in a 
nialiogany wheelbarrow, the lir''t sod. 
raised with a. silver spade, on a rail- 
way M'hicJi, when tioinpleted, was to 
])n>ve a perfect California to ihesharo- 
iiohlers? Jt is not impossible that, 
at this numieiit, some of iho .share- 
holders may be on their way to the 
actual California — having found, 
through bitter experience, lliat some 
kinds of digging.s are anything but jiro- 
ductivo, and havinglearned that elderly 
orators, w ho make a practice of study- 
ing the gyrations of the weather-eock, 
may be sometimes mistaken in their 
calculations, blatters lared >vorso 
witli 11s, when it was bruited through 
the trumpet of fame, tliat, in every 
considerable capital of Europe, multi- 
tudes had assembled to do homage, to 
the apostle of the now era. Our com- 
passionate friends, possibly deeming 
us iiTotrievably compjittcd to folly, 
put ou mourning for our transgres- 


sion, and ceased to combat w'itli our 
adversarie.s, who classed us with the 
worst of unbeliever.^. One facetious 
gentleman proposed that we should 
be exhibited in a glass-case, as a 
specimen of an extinct animal ; an- 
other, indulging in a more daring 
night of fanc3% stigmati.scd us a.s a 
cahkcrworni, gnawdng at the root of 
the tree of liberty. A\'c fairly confess 
that >vc were pained at the alienation 
of friends whom we had prcviousl}’’ 
con.sideroil as staunch as the .steel of 
Toledo : as for our foemen, we, being 
used to that kind of* warfare, treated 
lliem with consummate inditference. 
Yet not the less, on that account, did 
w'e diligentl}" peruse the journals, 
which, from vavion.s lands, winged 
their way to the table of our study. 
<‘:\ch announcing, in varied speech, 
that Kicliard C'obdon w'as expatiating 
upon the blessings of free- trade and 
unlimited calico to the nation.^. These 
we Jiad not .studied Jong, ere wc dis- 
cov(‘rcd that, upon one or two nn- 
Ibniinato ]»oints, there w'as a w^ant of 
iinder.staiiding between the parties 
wlio thus fraternised. The foreign 
audiences knew nothing \s’liatevor 
.aboin the principh*> which the orator 
prupouiuled : and thf' orator knew, if 
possible, still le-^.-^ of the languages in 
which the conipliinems of the audi- 
ences were O' MIN eyed. In so far a- 
aiiN’ inteivliange of con- 

eerned, Mr Cobden luiVht as well 
liaNo been dining ou cold roast moii- 
kt‘y with the Iving of Cnugo and 
court, .IS Nvith the bearded patriot.? 
who entertained him in Italy and 
Stiain. lli> talk about reciiTOcity 
was about ns ilistinct to their com- 
prehension, as would have been his 
delinition of tlic ditVerential cidcnln.^ ; 
neverthelO'^.s their shoutings fell no 
whit le.ss gratofullv on tlio oar of the 
Mauoliester manufacturer, w ho inter- 
preted the same according to his own 
sweet Nvill, and sent home bragging 
buUotins to his backers, descriptive of 
the thii-st for commercial interchange 
which raged tliroiiglipnt Europe, and 
of the pacific tendencies of the age. 
Need we remind ouri readers of what 
followed? Never had unfortunate 
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prophet been possessed by a more 
lying and delusive demon. The 
words were hardly out of his mouth, 
before the thunderstorm of revolu- 
tion broke in all its fury iii)Oii France, 
and rolled in devastating wrath over 
every kingdom of the CVnitineiit. 
Amongst the foremost ng<Mits in this 
unholy work were the friends and 
entertainers of Mr C(»bdcn, for whose 
tranquil dispositions he had been fool- 
ish enough to volunteer a pledge. 
Jlow ht5 must have cursed my 
friend Creinieiix, wlien he found 
that iiuscrupiiloiis gentleman giving 
tiie lie 10 all his asseverations ! No 
man, unless cased in a thn^ofold 
(‘overing of brass, could have held up 
Ids head to the ’ public, after hO tho- 
rough and instantaneous an ex]) 0 sure 
of his miserable fallacies. Hut our 
Nichard is not to be easily put down. 
No one understands the trade of the 
agitator better; for, A\hen baflled, 
])ut to silence, and covered with ri<li- 
cule on one topic, he straight wa\ 
shifts Ills grouiHl, and is heard de- 
claiming on anotlicr. Tt i** Ids nd<- 
fortune that he has Imjcji compelled to 
do this rather frerjueiilly, for in nn 
one single instance have events real- 
ised liis predictions. Free trade, 
which was to make every man rich, 
has plunged the nation in misery, 
Iteciprocity, for all ])raelieal i)urpo.ses, 
is an obsolete! word in the dictionary. 
Tlic Continental apostles of eominer- 
dal exchange have been aniurii) !* 
themselves by cutting eaeli t)tliers’ 
throats, and halchiiig villaiioiw 
schemes for the su Inversion of all 
government ; nor ha.s one of tliem a 
maraverli left, to ex|)en(l in the, pur- 
chase calico. The colonies are uj) 
ill arms against the p(»rn*y of the 
mother country. Undismayed by 
Ihese failures, still tise nmhiunUal 
Cobden lifts uj) his oracular voice, 
advocating in turn the (‘xt<‘iisi(»n of 
the suffrage, the abolition of standing 
armies, financial reform, and what 
not. It mailers not to liiin that, on 
each new attempt, the rotten tid> on 
whh-ii he takes his stand is cither 
kicked from under his feet, or goes 
crashing down beneath the weight of 
the husky oratoy— -up lie starts from 
the mire like a new Anlaius, and, 
witliout stopping to wdpc away the 
unsavoury stains from his visage, holds 


forth upon a different text, the 
paragon of pertinacious preachers’. We 
could almost find it in our In^arts to be 
sorry that such singular pluck should 
go without its adequate reward. Hut 
a patriot of this stamp is sure to be- 
come a nuisance. However luiinerous 
his andienec may be at first, they are 
apt to decline when the folly of the 
harangue is made patent to the mean- 
est capacity, and when cuiTcnt events 
(‘vorlastingly combine to ex])ose the 
nature of the imposture. The po])ii- 
larity of Cobden, for .some time buck, 
has been terribly on the wane. Few 
and far between are his present ])oli- 
tical ovations ; and even men of liis 
own class begin to consider liim a 
liumbng. We are given to under- 
stand that, in a majority of the coin- 
mercial rooms, the first glass of the 
statutoiy pint of wini? is no hmger 
graced witli an aspiration for his pro- 
sperity and hmgth of years ; and some 
nngratofid recreants of tin! road now 
hint, that to his baleful infliienee may 
be attributed the woful diminution of 
orders. That exe.(*(‘(iingly mnngv 
e>tablishinent, yclep(*(l the Free-trad*' 
(Mub, of wliieh he was the lather and 
founder, has Just given np the glu»st : 
and great is the Joy of tin* deni/eus of 
St James’s S([iiare at being rell(‘ved 
from tin* visitation? of the crow that- 
haunted its ungarni.shcd halls. (>n!i- 
nary men might be dishoorteiied !»v a 
succc.ssion (»!' such rcv(‘rs('S — not '■ > 
Cohden. Hike an ancient Ibunan, In' 
g.athers his calico around him, ami 
aiinciiineos Ut agratitied worhl that In* 
is ready to measure inches with the 
Autocrat of all the. Rus'^ias ! 

Cobden is fond of thi.s kind of feat. 
About a year ago he put out the same 
elialhmge" to the. Duke (»f Wellingion 
;iiul the Jlor.-^e- Uiuirds, Just as we fiml 
it announced in the columns of DtU's 
Lijr in tjmdon^ that C’harles Onions 
of Hirminghiim is ready to piteli in- 
to the Champion of England for live 
pounds a-side, and that his money is 
deposited at the bar of the Fig and 
Whistles. Hut even as the said cham- 
pion does not reply to the defiance of 
the full-flavoured' CJharlcs, so silent 
was lie of the hundred lights wle'u 
Richard .snmmoncd him to’ the field. 
Failing this incditaled encounter, our 
pugnacious maiiufaeliirer next des- 
patches a cartel to Nicholas, and no 
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response having arrived from St 
Petersburg, he magnanimously pro- 
fesses himself ready to sen’C out the 
house of llapsbiirg ! llc.ally there is 
no setting bounds to the valour or the 
ambition of this vaunting Achilles, 
ndio, far stronger than his prototype, 
or even than the fabled Hercules, 
states that he can crumple up king- 
doms in his hand ns easily as a sheet 
of foolscap. We stand Jibsolutely ap- 
palled at the temerity of una])poasabIc 
J*elides. 

Our rcjidcrs are ])rol)abIy aware 
that, for some time past, there has 
been an attempt to i>rcach up a sort of 
seedy Crusade, having for its osten- 
sible object the universal pacification 
(»f mankind. A\"ith such an aim no 
good mail or sincere Christian can 
(luarrel. Peace and good-will arc cx- 
pr(‘ssly inculcated by the (rospel, and 
even upon lower grounds than those 
wo arc all predisposed in their fiivour. 
So that, when America sent ua a new 
l\*tor the Hermit, in the sha]»c of one 
Klihu Ibirritt, heretofore a liamnierer 
of iron, people were at a loss to coni- 
prohond what sort of a mission that 
lould be, which, witliout any fresh 
revelation, was to put the matter in a 
clearer light than was ever exhibited 
liofore. We care not to acknowledge 
that we were of the number of those 
who classeil the said Klihu with the 
gang of itinerant lecturers, who turn 
a <iucstioiiablc penny b}" holding forth 
to ignorant audiences upon sulyects 
utterly beyond their own contracted 
comprehension. Nor have we seen 
any reason to alter our oi)iiiion since : 
f(u" the accession of any amount of 
noodles, be they English, Prencli, 
Diifeli, Flemish, or Chinese, can in 
no way give importance to a movc- 
mout which is simply and radicallj' 
absurd. If the doctrines and precepts 
ofClirisliauity cannot establish peace, 
check aggression, suppress insubordi- 
nation, or hasten the coining of the 
millennium, we may bo excused for 
doubting, surely, the power of Peace 
Congresses, even when presided over 
by so saintly a jicrsoiiage ns Victor 
liiigo, lo accomplish those desirable 
ends. We do not know whether Alex- 
ander Dumas has as yet given in his 
adhesion. If not, it is a pity, for his 
presence would decidedly give addi- 
tional interest to the lueetings. 

YOL, LXVI. — XO. CCCCIX. 


Even oil the score of originality, the 
founders of the Peace Associations 
cannot claim any merit. Tlie idea' 
Avas long ago struck out, and promul- 
gated, by that very respectable sect 
the Quakers ; and though in modern 
times some of that fraternity, John 
llright for example, have shown 
themselves more addicted to wrangling 
than befits the lamb-likc docility of 
tlicir profession, believe that oppo- 
sition to warfare is still their leading 
tenet. We can see no reason, there- 
fore, why the bread should be so im- 
ceremoiiiously taken from the mouth 
of Obadiah. If the ingenious author 
of Lucrctia Borgia and Hans of Jee- 
land wishes to become the loader of a 
great pacific movement, he ought, in 
eommoii Justice, to adopt the uni- 
form of the existing corps. He cer- 
tainly should treat the promcnaders 
of the Bendevards to a glimpse of 
tlie. broad-brimmed hat ami sober 
drab terminations, and conform to 
the jdirascology as well as the ha- 
biliments of the followers of William 
P(!nn, 

It may be qiicstionnblo wlndhor, if 
tlie experiment of free trade had suc- 
ceeded^ Klihu would liave obtained 
the countenance of so potent an auxi- 
liary as C’obden. Our powers of 
arithmetic arc too limited to enable 
iH, at this moment, to recall the pre- 
cise amount of additional annual 
wealth w hich the member for the W cst 
Riding, and the wLscacres of The Pen- 
?tcanist. confidently jiredicted as the 
ncces.^ary gain to the nation: it was 
tome thing, the bare mention of which 
was enough to cause, a i^actolns to 
distil from the chops of a Chancellor 
of the Kxclieiiuer, especially if lie be- 
longed to the Whig persuasion, and 
was, therefore, unaccustomed to the 
miracle of a bursting revenue. But 
as no such miracle ensued ; and as, on 
the ctmtrary. Sir Charles Wood wa.^ 
put to his w’it'.s end — no very formi- 
dable stretch — to diniiiiLsh a horrible 
deficit by tlie sale of roj>c-onds, rusty 
metal, and other material which was 
classed under the head of government 
stores, it was clearly high time for our 
nimble Cobden to shift his ground. 
Accordingly he fell foul af the army, 
which he w^ould fain* have insisted on 
disbanding ; and this move, of course, 
brought him within the range of the 

2q 
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orbit already oceupiod by the eccentric 
Elihn* 

It is not very easy to attain to a 
distinct understanding of tlie means 
which the Peace Association proposed 
to adopt, for carrying out this benevo- 
lent scheme. Most of the gentlemen 
who have already figureil at their de- 
bates are so excessively muddle- 
headed, that it seems impossible to 
extract from their speeches the vestige 
of adistinct idea. This much, however, 
after diligent study, we have gathered, 
that it is proposed to substitute arbi- 
tration in place of war, and to render 
that mode of arrangement almost ne- 
cessary b 3 * a general European disarm- 
nment. Nothing could tiUly bettor 
with the views Cobdeu. A higher 
principle than that of more rctrench- 
nicnt is thus brought to bear upon his 
darling scheme of wiping olf the army 
and the navy ; and wo must needs 
confess that, to a con.sidcrable propor- 
tion of the population of modern 
Europe, the scheme must be extremely 
palatable. 

Standing armies, we arc told, are 
of no earthly use in the time of pea( <% 
and their expense is obviously mide- 
iiiable. If peace could be made mii- 
vorsal and perpetual, there would be. 
an end of .standing armies. The be.st 
means for securing perpetual peace is 
to do away with standing armies, 
becanso without standing armies there 
would be no facilities for war. This 
is tlic sort of argument whieli we are 
now a.skcd to accept; but, unfortunate- 
ly, we demur both to the pivinUes and 
the conclusion. Indeed, in a matter 
of this kind, we utterly repudiate the 
aid of logic, even wert*. it a great deal 
more .scientifically employed. That 
of llic free-traders is, if ]ios.siblo, wor.'^c 
than their aritliinetic, though, a year 
or two ago, tlu^y were ready to have 
staked their cxi.stcncc on the infalli- 
bility of the latter. 

The experience of the la.st cighte<ui 
months ha.s given us all some tangible. 
]jroof of -the advantage.s of .stamling 
armie.s. Setting aside the Denmark 
aflair, and also the occupation of Koine, 
there ha.s been one aggre.ssive war 
waged in Europe by sovereign again.st 
sovereign. That war, we need hardly 
Kay, was oommented by Charles Albert 
of SardhiisL who, basely and perfidi- 
ously avaUfl^ himself of the intestine 


diflicultios of Austria, attempted to 
setze the opportunity of making him- 
self master of Lombardy. We need 
not recapitulatfi the histoiy of that 
campaigu, so glorious to the veteran 
ttadetsky, and so shameful to his un- 
principled opponent : but it is ivcll 
worth remarking, that the whole of 
the syin])atliics of Mr Cobden and his 
radical confederates are enlisted on 
the side of the Italian insurgents ; and 
that, with all their professed horror 
for war, we never hear them attribute 
the slightest blame to the Sardinians 
for having marched in hostile array 
acros.s the frontier of a friendly power. 
Nor is this all. In every case whore 
flic torch of insurrection has been 
lighted, we find the advocates of peace 
clamorous in their approbation of the 
movement. Without knowledge, with- 
out judgment, without anything like 
due eonsidcralion either of the provo- 
cation given on the one sj»lc, or tlie 
liceiisucl aimed on the other, tliey have 
invariably lent their voices to swell 
flic revolutionary cry, and backed the 
drunken populace in Hudr lion 1 against 
order and government. Whoever wa.s 
loyal ajid true ha.s been branded 
as a ruflian and a muideror. Assassi- 
nation, when it proceeded from tlu‘. 
mob, was in tbeir (‘ye.^ no offence at 
all. Some of them, einploying terms 
which we never thought to have heard 
an Englisliman utter, have ratlur 
chuckled over tin* spectach‘ of noble.s, 
))nc8t.s, and st.ate.'^inen stabbed, sliot 
down, hewn with axes, or lorn limb 
from limb by savage.<, \\lio.<c atrocity 
wa.s not cquailed b}’ that of the worst 
actors in the early Freiieli Revolution, 
— anil have not been ashamed to vindi- 
^:atc the authors of .such hideous out- 
r..ge. 

Aggresiisive war we diqwccatc, to 
say the least of it, as strongly as any 
peace orator w ho ever spouted from a 
platform ; but we by no means think 
that ])e:Lce, in the catholic senso of 
the -word, can be at all endangered by 
the maintenance, of standing armies. 
So far a.s the military establishment 
of Great Kritain is concerned, w'chavc 
already bad occa.sion, in a former 
paper,, to show^that it is barely suffi- 
cient for the ocxnpation of onr largo 
and numerous- colonies, and greatly 
inferior in proportion to that of any 
other country in Europe. We cer- 
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tainly (lo not intend to resume that 
discussion, because the sense of tfic 
nation has unequivocally condemned 
the pragmatic fools who provoked it ; 
nnd even tlic Whigs, w'ho coquetted 
with them, have seen the folly of their 
ways, and are not likely, in a huny, 
to attempt any numerical reduction. 
But we go a great deal farther. 
AVe maintain, that without the assist- 
ance of the standing armies through- 
out Europe during the late critical 
juncture, anardiy would. now have 
b(?cn triumphant, and civilisation 
have received a check so terrible, that 
ages might liavc elapsed before we 
could have rccover<Ml from its etlects. 
llevoluliou is incalculably a greater 
disaster than war ; and tiie higher the 
point of civilisation to which a nation 
has attained before it permits the de- 
mocratic flame, smothering beneath 
the snrfiice t>f all society, to burst out 
into fury, the more dangerous and 
diftlcult to extingiiidi must be the 
conflagration. But for the regular 
army of Franco, red republicanism 
would now be triumphant, and a new 
Iteigii of 'Ferror have begun. TJie 
armies and discipline of Prussia alone 
])rcs('rvod the llhonish provinces and 
the Pnlatiuato from anarchy, plunder, 
and devastation ; and, failing those of 
Austria, Vienna would have been a 
iioap of ashes, ritra-democrals, in all 
ages, have exclaimed against standing 
armies as instruments of tyranny fnr 
siipprc-ssiug and overawing the people, 
and they have argued that such a force 
is iiicnnipatiblc with free institutions. 
Such declamation is perfectly natural, 
botli now ami heretoOuv, when we 
reflect wdio the individuals are that 
use it. Xo class of persons are more 
bitter against the police than the 
professional thieves. To them the 
constable's baton also is an vmiblom 
of intolerable tyranny, bocaiiso it in- 
terferes with those liberal ideas re- 
ganling the distribution of property 
which have, been philosophically ex- 
pounded and reduced to ethics by 
certain sages of the socialist syliooi. 
The democrat hates tlie soldier, becatisi^ 
lie cousiaers hiin an obstacle in the 
way of that political regeneration 
which is merely another word for the 
institution of a reign of tciTor. 

AVe do not, however, think it neces- 
sary to enter into any elaborate exposi- 


tion of the idleness of the peace move- 
ment. So long as the gentlemen w'ho 
have gratuitously constituted them- 
selves a congress exhibit so much com- 
mon sense as to retain tlui semblance 
of consistency, wo should hardly feel 
ourselves called upon to interfere iu 
any way with their arrangements. 
AVc should be the last people in the 
wwld to grudge to Jlr Ewart, or any 
other senator of such limited calibre, 
the little notoriety which he may 
chance to jiick up by figuring in Paris 
a.s a champion of pacific fraternity. 
Ilie paths towards the Temple of 
l"ame are many and devious ; and if a 
man feels himself utterly wanting in 
that intellectual strength which is ne- 
cessary for attaining* the summit by 
the legitimate and beaten road, he is 
certainly* entitled to clamber up to any 
odd pinnacle from which lie can make 
himself, for a moniLMit, the object of 
observation. In minor theatres, it is 
not nneommon to find a broken-dow'n 
tragedian attempting to achieve some 
popularity in a humble line, byjump- 
ing as Harlequin through a clock, or 
di'^torting his ochrc-coatcd visage by 
grinning magnanimously as the clown, 
'lo such feats no fair exV'oi)tion can bo 
taken ; .and we doubt not that a roar 
of laughter, proceeding from the throats 
of the most ignorant assemblage of 
numskull. is as grateful to the cars of 
the performer aswtiuld be the applause 
of the most enlightened and fastidiou-s 
aiulience. We believe that, in the 
case of the Congressj audience and 
orators wore extremely w'ell suited lo 
the capacity of each other. The peo- 
ple of PiirN, w ho drank in the rolling 
period'-' of the pacificators, were ex- 
ct^odingly amused >vith the exhibition : 
and testified their delight, by greet- 
ing the reproduction of the farce, in 
the shape of a A’“audevillc at tlie 
'J'hciltro des A'ariotes, with unextiu* 
guishablo shouts of laughter! 

Neither shall wo make any comment 
upon the singularity of tlie time se- 
lected for these demonstrations. The 
members of the C'oiigress expressly set 
forth, tliat it w*as their desire to Impress 
upon file governments of Europe the 
tblly of maiiitainiug large establish- 
ments, and wo presulne that they en- 
tertained some reasonable hope that 
their remonstrances might at least be. 
heard. AA^'e need scarcely point out to 
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onr readers the eminent fitness of the 
present juncture for carrying these 
views into cifect. We have great 
faith in the extent and power of human 
idiocy, but we hardly supposed that 
any body of men could have been con- 
gregated, possessed of so much col- 
lective imbecility as to conceive that 
this was a propci' moment for securing 
the conviction, or enlisting the sym- 
pathies of any government in their 
scheme. "We arc, however, forced to 
conclude, that a good many of them 
arc sincere; and, believing this, our 
regaiil for their honesty rises in a cor- 
responding ratio with the decline of 
our respect for the measure of their 
intellects. It would probably be un- 
just and wrong to confound some of 
these simple souls with men of the 
staifip of their new ally, wliobuse their 
association merely as "a moans for the 
promulgation of part of their political 
opinions, but who, in reality, arc so 
far from being the friends of peace, 
that they seem bent upon using their 
utmost eftbrts to involve the whole of 
Europe in a new and desolating war. 
While, therefore, we drop for the pre- 
sent any further notice of the proceed- 
ings of the Peace Congress, we feel it 
our imperative duty to trace the steps 
of ]Mr Cobden since, arrayed in sheep’s 
clothing, he chose to mahe his appear- 
ance in the midst of that innocenl 
assembly. 

Whatever sympathy may have beeft 
shown in certain quarters towards the 
Italian insurgents, that feeling has 
been materially lessened by the awfnl 
spectacles afforded by insurgent rule. 
We are, in this country, a great deal 
too apt to be carried into extravagance 
by onr abstract regard for constitu- 
tional freedom. We forgot that our 
own system has been tho gradual 
work of ages ; that the cnliglitenmcnt 
and education of t4te people has inva- 
riably preceded every measure of sub- 
stantial reform ; and that it is quite 
possible that other nations may not be 
fitted to receive like institutions, or to 
work out the social problem, without 
m<irc than British restraint. Arbi- 
trary gOYomment being quite foreign 
to onr own notions, Is invariably re- 
garded by ns with dislike; and our 
dccid^ impulse, on the appearance of 
each nm insiuTCction, is to attribute 
the whdS^of toe blame to the inflexi- 


bility of the sovereign power. So 
long as this feeling is merely confined 
to expression of opinion at homo, it is 
comparatively, though not altogether, 
harmless. Undue weight is attached 
abroad to the articles of the press, 
enunciated with perfect freedom, but 
certainly not always expressing the 
sense of the cominnnlty ; and foreign 
statesmen, unable to appreciate this 
license, have ere now taken umbrage 
at diatribes, wdiich, could the matter 
])0 investigated, would bo found to 
proceed from exceedingly liumble 
sources. So long, however, as our 
government professed and acted upon 
the principles of non- interference, 
there was little likcliliood of our being 
embroiled in disputes with w'hich wo 
had no concern, simply on account 
of liberal meetings, tavern speeches, 
or hebdomadal objurgations of des- 
potism. 

The real danger commenced when 
a government, calling itself liberal, 
began to interfere, most nnjustitiably 
and most unwisely, with the coneeriis 
of its neighbours. Powerless to do 
good at home, the Whigs have ever 
shown themselves most ready to do 
mischief abroad; and probably, in 
the whole history of British diplo- 
macy, tliere stands recorded no trans- 
action move deplorable, from first to 
last, than the part which J.ord Pal- 
merston has taken in tlie late Italian 
inovcmcni-j. It is the fashion to laud tho 
present Foreign Secretary as a man of 
consummate ability ; nor is it possible 
to deny that, so far as speech-making 
18 concerned, he certainly surpasses his 
colleagues. We were almost inclined 
to go farther, and admit that no one 
could equal him hi dexterity of read- 
ing ofiici^l documeuts, so ns to mys- 
tify and distort their meaiiiug ; but 
w'crc we to assign him prc-etriinonce 
ill this department, we should do sig- 
nal injustice to Earl Grey, who un- 
questionably stands unrivalled in the 
art of coopering a despatch. Ability 
Lord Palmerston cci'tainly has, bnt 
wc deny that he has shown it in his 
late Italian negotiations. Kcstless 
activity is not a proof of diplomatic 
talent, any more than an appetite for 
intrigue, or a perverse obstinacy of 
purpose. Men of the above tempera- 
ment have, in all ages, ln?cn held in- 
competent for tho duties of so delicate 
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and difficult a station as that of minis- 
ter of foreign affairs ; and yet wlio 
will deny that the whole course of our 
recent diplomatic relations >vith tlie 
south of Europe, has been marked by 
an unusual display of restlessness, ob- 
stinacy, and intrigue? Public men 
must submit to have their labours 
judged of by their fruits ; it is the pe- 
nalty attached to their liigh office, and 
most righteously so, since the des- 
tinies of nations are committed to their 
hands. Lord Palmerston may pos- 
sibly have thought tliJit, by dictating 
to the governments of Italy the na- 
ture of the relations which, in his 
opinion, ought to subsist between 
them and their subjects, he was con- 
sulting the honour and advantage 
of England, fulfiHing his duty to the 
utmost, and providing for the main- 
tenance of the public tranquillity of 
Europe. AVe say it is possible that such 
was his thought and intention ; but, if 
so, surely never yet did a man,possos.<- 
iug more than eoinmon ability, resort 
t<) such extraordinary means, or employ 
such incapable agents. Of all the men 
w ho could have been selected for sucli 
a service, Ijord jVIinto was incalcu- 
lably the worst. AVc have nothing 
whatever to say against that noble- 
man in his private capacity; but, 
tliroiigliout his wdiolc public, W'C can- 
not say useful, career, he has never, 
on one occasion, exhibited a spark 
even of ordinary talent, and it is more 
than questioned b}’ many, wdiethcrhis 
intelligence rises to the ordinary level. 
I'hrougli accident and connexion he 
has been thrust into state employ- 
ment, and has never rendered hiiu.self 
otherwise remarkable than for a most 
egregious partiality for those of* his 
family, kindred, and name. And yet 
this was the accredited agent sent 
out by Lord Palmerston to expound 
llie intentions and views of Great 
Erituin, not only to the sovereigns of 
Italy, but also to their revolted sub- 
jects. 

AVe say nothing of the diplomatic 
employment of such a representative 
as Mr Aborcromby, at the court of 
Turin. The coiTCspondence. contained 
in the Bine Books laid before parlia- 
meut, shows liow singularly ignorant 
that minister was of the real posture of 
affairs in Italy ; howcagcrly ho esiught 
at every insinuation which was thrown 


out against the good faith and pacific 
policy of Austria; and how com- 
pletely he was made the tool and the 
dope of the revolutionary party. It 
is enough to note thefniiis of the Pal- 
merstonian policy, which have been, 
so far as wx arc concerned, the utter 
annihilation of all respect for the Bri- 
tish name iu Italy, insurrections, wild 
and wasting civil w^ar, and, finally, 
the occupation of llomc by the French. 
AVliatevcr may be thought of the pru- 
dence of this latter move, or whatever 
may be its remote consequences, this 
at least is certain, that, but for Ondl- 
not and his army, the Eternal Cit}' 
w^ould have been given up as a prey 
to the vilest congregation of ruffians 
that ever profiined tluj name of liberty 
bjMnscribing it on their blood-stained 
banners. To associate the cause of 
such men with that of legitimate free- 
dom is an utter perversion of tenns ; 
and those w'ho have been rash enough 
to do so must stand convicted, before 
the world, of complete ignorance of their 
subject. No pen, w'c believe, could 
adequatclj' describe the atrocities 
which were pen>etrated in Rome, from 
the (lay when Count Rossi fell by the 
poniard of the assassin, on the steps 
of tlie fiuirinal palace, down to that 
on which the gates were opened for the 
admittance of the besieging army. 
Not the least of Popish miracles was 
the escape of Pius liimself, w’ho be- 
held his secretary slain, and his body- 
guard butchered by his side. Of these 
things modern liberalism takes little 
note : it hears not the blood of inno- 
cent and unoffending priests cry out 
for vengeance from the pavement ; it 
makes no account of pillage and spo- 
liation, of ransacked convent, or of 
lianied home. It proclaims its sym- 
pathy aloud w'ith the robber and the 
bravo, and is not ashamed to throw 
the veil of patriotism over the enor- 
mities of the brigand Garibaldi ! 

AVIicn, tlieroforc, not only a consi- 
derable portion of the press of this 
country, but the government itself, is 
found espousing the cause of revolu- 
tion iu the south of Europe, we need 
not be surprised if other govonimcnts, 
at a period of so much danger and 
insecurity, regard Great Britain as a 
renegade to the cause of order. Our 
position at present is, in reality, one 
of great difficulty, an*d such as ought 
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to ' make us extremely cautious of 
indulging in unnecessary 'bravado. 
The state of our financial affairs is 
anything but encouraging. 'VVo arc 
answerable for alai'ger debt than any 
other nation of the world; and our 
economists are so sensible of tlie 
weight of our burdens, that they 
would fain persuade us to denu(l(rour- 
selves even of the ordinary means of 
defence. Onr foreign exports arc 
statiouaiy ; our imports immensely 
increasing; onr home market reduced, 
for the present, to a state of ten-ihle 
])rostralion. Troc trade, by destroy- 
ing the value of agrieultiiral produce, 
has almost extiiiguislied our last hope 
of restoring tranquillity to Ireland, and 
of raising that mdiappy country to the 
level of the sister kingdoms. It is in 
vain that wq have crippled ourselves 
to stay tlie. recurring liuniiie of years, 
since our statesmen are leagued with 
famine, and resolute to iH'rseven* in 
their iniquity. The old hatred of 
the Celt to the Saxon is still burn- 
ing in the bosoms of a large propor- 
tion of the misguided ])opulation of 
Ireland ; and wore any opportunity 
affonied, it would break forth as vio- 
lently as over. So that, ev<*n within 
the girdle of the four seas, we are not 
exactly ill that situation whieli might 
justify our provoking unnecessary 
hostility from abroad. So far we aie 
entirely at one with tlic I'eacc (Con- 
gress. AVhen we look to the state of 
our colonies, tlie prospect is not more 
encouraging. T hrough Whig misrule, 
our tenure of the (Janadas lias become 
exceedingly precarious. T'hc West 
Indies are writhing in ruin; and ev«fi 
the inhabiiants of tlie (hipe arc ram- 
pant, from the duplicity of llic Colo- 
nial (Xficti. Our interest is most 
clearly and obviously identified with 
the caa.se of order ; for, were llritain 
once actively engaged in a genera! 
war, it is possible that the presence 
of her forces would bo rcipiired in 
more than a single point. Of the 
final result, in the event of such a 
calamity, wo have no doubt, but not 
tiio less, on that account, sliould wo 
deeply rieplorc the .struggle. 

>Sucli being our senthnentH, it is 
with considerable pain that wo feel 
ourselves called *npoii to notice jis 
strong an instance of charlatanism 
and presumption* as was ever exhi- 


bited in this country. Fortunately, 
oil this occasion, the oifeuder has 
gone so far that no one can be 
blind to his delinquencies; for, if there 
bo auy truth in the abstract principles 
of the Tcace Association, their lost 
disciple has di.sowiied them ; if the 
doctrines of free trade were intended 
to have universal application, itiebard 
Cobden, in the face of the universe, 
has entered his protest against them. 
It signlfliis very little to us, and less 
to the powers against whom lie lia.s 
thnudered his aiiathcnias, wliat Mr 
(‘ubdon thinks proper either to profess 
or repudiate. ; still, as ho has been 
ideascd toatteni])! the performanco of 
the part of (iiiy Fawkes, w'o Judge it 
necessary to conduct him from the coal- 
cellar, and to throw the light of the 
lantern upon his visage, and that oi 
his acconqilices. Ainl, first, a word* 
or two as to the occasion of his last 
apiiearaiice. 

TJie recent Ilimgarian ri.siiig is by 
no means to be classed in the same 
category with the ivrctchcd Ilnliau 
in.snnv<*tions. Much as it is to be 
do]»lorcd that any misunderstanding 
shonhl have. ari.sen between the Au.s- 
irlan cabinet and tlie Hungarian Diet, 
so ?eri»)us as to have occasioned a 
w ar ; w o look upon the latter body as 
uiiinlluenced by those wild democratic 
notions which have been and are 
still fwovalent in the west of Ibirupe. 
AVhatevor may have been the case 
with Ki*M5Utli, and some of his more 
<nmbi(ions confederates, the ma.ss oi the 
Ilungariaii jieople had no wish what- 
ever to rise in rebellion agaiu.st their 
king. I'lieir quarrel w'aa that of amiuor 
state to w hich certain ])rivile.ges had 
been guaranteed; against the presumed 
ii.friugmuent of which, by their more 
jiowerful neighbour, they first pro- 
te.sted, and finally had recourse to 
arms. Tlnar avowed object, through- 
out the earlier part of the struggle, was 
not to overturn, but to maintain, cer- 
tain existing in.slitiitioiis : and it is 
rnnarkable that, from the day on which 
Kossuth threw oiT the mask, and re- 
nounced allegiance to liis sovereign, 
the Hungarians lo.st confidence in 
their leader, and their former energy 
decayed. Wo need not now discuss 
the abstract justice of the Hungarian 
claims; but whatever iuay be thought 
of lliesc, wo must, iu common fairness 
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to Austria, consider her peculiar posi- 
tion at the time when they were 
sought to be euf'orced. Concessions 
which, during a season of tranquillity, 
might have been gracefully made, yrani 
rendered almost impossible when de- 
manded with threats, hi the midst of 
insurrection and revolt. It was but 
too obvious that the leaders of the 
lliiiigarian movement, forgetful of their 
fealty to the chief of that great empire 
of which their country formed a part, 
were bent upon increasing inslcafl of 
lessening the diilieiiltics witli wliich 
Austria was everywhere surrounded, 
and eager to avail ihemselves of dis- 
tractions elsewhere, for the j impose of 
dictating iiis(»leiit and I'Xorbiiaiit 
terms. Tn short, we believe that the 
nvtl claims of llimgary. however thry 
may have formed the foundation of 
the diseonteiit which ripemsl into war, 
wen* used by Kossutli and his col- 
Jtaigucs as instruments for their own 
iinibitiim : and that, by throwing oiV 
the mask too ])nMipitati‘ly, they 
o]/encd the eyes of their followers to 
tlie true nature of their designs, and 
tbrhdtod that support which the realm 
was ready to accord the men an ho, 
Avitli a single and patriotic purpose, 
demanded nothing inon* tiian the 
recognition of the rights of their 
eomitrv. 

Jt Avas but natural that tlie inter- 
vention of Russia sliould haA'e been 
viewed Avith some uneasiness in tlio 
west of Europe. Every inoAvnieiit of 
that eolossal power biyond the boun- 
daries of its OAvn territory excites a 
feeling of Jealousy, singularly dispro- 
portionate to the real I’liaracter of its 
resources, if ^Mr (h>bdeii's rstiimiie of 
these should be adopted as the true 
one ; and avo fairly confess that avo 
have no desire to see any considerabh* 
anginentation made to the torntorial 
possessions of the </zar. Rut the as- 
sistance which, on this occasion, has 
been sent to Austria by Russia, how- 
ever much AVO may regret the octaision 
Avhich called the liitt**r into activity, 
cannot surely be tortured into any 
aggressive design. Apart from all 
otir Jealousies, if Avas a magnanimous 
movement on the part of one poAver- 
ful soveriugii in favour of a harassed 
ally; nor can Ave see Iioav that assist- 
ance could liave been refused by 
Bussia, without incurring the reproach 


of bad faith, and running imminent 
risk with regard to her own dependen 
cies. Those active revolutionists, tho 
Poles, Avhosc presence behind every 
barricade Ims been conspicuously 
marked and unbliisliingly avowed, 
shoAved themselves foremost in all the 
dij^irbances which threatened the 
dij^ernberment of Austria. Jly lliem 
the ilmigarian anny was principally 
ollicercd; audit now appears, from tlie 
intercepted correspondence of their 
nominal chief, that the Hungarian in- 
siiiT(*etion Avas relied upon as the fii>t 
stejj for a fresh attempt tovA'ards the 
restoration of a Polish kingdom. 
L’nder these circumstances, the Czar 
felt liiinself im]>enitivcly called upon 
to act; and his Iiointfir has been amply 
vindicated by the withdrawal of his 
forces aft(‘r his mission Avas accom- 
plished. and the Iluiigariau insurrec- 
tion quelled. 

It Avould undoubtedly lia\'e been 
far nifire satisfaetoiy to every one, if 
tho didercnces betuecu Am>tria and 
Hungary could haA'O been settled 
Avithoiit an appeal to arms ; but such 
a setlleiiient aa'us, aw apprehend, 
utterly beyond the power> e\eu of the 
I’eaee Congres> to etfect ; and the 
next best tiling is to know that tran- 
<juiHity has actually been restored. 
That a groat deal of sympathy should 
be shoAvn for the Hungarians, is, un- 
der the circumstances, by no means 
unnatural. If is no exaggeration to 
.<ay, iliat hardly one man out of a 
thousand, in Rriiaiii. comprelicnds the 
merits of the dispute, or is able, if 
called iijion, to give an inrelligible ac- 
#nnt of tho quarrel. Sucli amount 
of knowledge, hoAA'ever, is by no 
means iiec»*ssary to (pialify a platform 
orator forliohling forth at a moment's 
notice: and, accordingly, meetings 
expressiA'c of sympathy Avitli the per- 
soented Hungarians >vere called in 
many of our larger toAvus, and tin* 
usual amount ofrhodomonrade uttered, 
by gentlennm Avho make a point of 
exhibiting their elocutionary puAAcrs 
upon the slightest colourable pretence. 
Had those meetings been held earlier, 
lliey might have been Avorth some- 
thing. AVo shall not go the length of 
assuring tlie A’ory slialloAV and con- 
ceited personages aaPIio constitnte the 
oratorical rump, public debating 
society of EdinbAirgh, that their opi- 
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iilons are likely be esteemed of sur- 
passing importance, even if they were 
to be heard of so far as St Petersburg 
or Vienna ; for their utter ignorance 
of the aspect of for^'gii ah airs is such 
as would excite ridicule in the bosoms 
of those whom they profess to i)atro- 
nise and applaud. Put if they ri^ly 
were impressed with the notion mat 
the claims of Hungary were of such 
mighty importance, how was it that 
they tarried until the consideration of 
all constitutional questions had been 
swallowed up in war — until those w’ho 
fully understood the true position of 
Hungary, and her rights as legally* 
guaranteed and defined, were forced 
to acknowledge that, through the 
violence, treachei?}', and ambition of 
the insurgent nobles, all liope of a 
pacific settlement had disappeared ; 
and that the best result wliich Europe 
could hope for, was the speedy 
quenching of an insurrection, now 
broadly revolutionary and republican, 
and threatening to spread still wider 
the devastating flames of anarchy? 
The explanation wc? believe to be a 
very simple one. JVIost of them knew 
as much of the affairs of Cappadocia 
as they did of thost* of Hungary, and 
they would have been equally* ready 
to spout in favour of either country. 

Late in .July, ^Ir Hcrnal Osborne, 
backed by Mr 11. M. Milnes, wliose, 
knowledge of politics is about equal 
to his skill in the construction of dac- 
tyls, brought forward the Hungarian 
question in the House of Commons, 
and thereby gave Lord Palmerston an 
opportunity of unbosoming himself on 
that branch of our European rclationfR 
Ills lordship's speech, on that occasion, 
was very much lauded at the time; 
but on referring to it now, wc are 
somewhat at a Joss to understand how 
it could have given satisfaction to any 
one. It was, indeed, as insulting to 
Austria, whose back was then supposed 
to be at the wall, as any opponent of 
constitutional goverumciit could have 
desired. Alliance w'as sneered at, as a 
mere empty word of no signiflcance 
wliatever : nor can wc much wonder 
at this ebullition, considering the. 
manner in whidi his lordship has 
thought proper to deni with other 
powers, who atta'ched some value to 
the term. This tppic was, further, a 
congenial one, inasmuch as it afforded 


the Foreign Secretary an opportunity 
of gibing at his predecessor, I-ord 
Aberdeen, whose sense of honour docs 
not permit him to identify the solemn 
treaties of nations with folios of waste 
paper ; and wdio, therefore, was held 
up to ridicule as a pattern of “anti- 
quated imbecility.” But, after all 
this persiflage, which could serve no 
purpose whatever, save that of giving 
vent to an unusual secretion of Talni- 
ei^ionian bile, it appeared that his 
lordship was actually to do nothing 
at all. He regretted, just as much as 
we do, and probably not more than 
the Austrian cabinet, that no accom- 
modation of differences had taken 
place. He said, ray truly, that 
whatever the result of the .struggle 
might be, it could not strengthen the 
stability f>f the Aiislriaii empire ; but 
at the same time he distinctly repu- 
dialed all intention of inKTfering hj- 
yond mere passive advice', and he 
could not ileuy the riglit of Anstri.i, if 
it thought proj^er, to call in the aid of 
the Kussiaii arms. His conclusion, 
in short, was soniul, and wo only re- 
gret that, while it was so, the tone 
and temper of his .<*pce(h wore not 
equally judicious. This debate in the 
House of Commons was immediately 
followed up by ai)ublic meeting at the 
London 1 avern, ]>resided over by Mr 
Alderman Salomons. 

We had not the good fortune to bo. 
jnesent on that occasion ; but, from the 
accounts contained in the morning 
pa]»ers, it must* have been an ns.se.m- 
idage of a singularly motley kind. 
There was a considerable muster of 
Itadical members of parliament ; the 
Financial Reform and the Peace As- 
.sociations were re.spectivciy represent- 
ed ; Lord Nugent and Mr Milnes 
stood forth ns delegates from the 
Hai'ds of Britain ; Julian Harney and 
Mr (L W. M. Reynolds headed a 
numerous band of Chartists; and Lord 
Dudley Stuart, ns a matter of course, 
was surrounded by a whiskered pha- 
lanx of Poles, Hungarians, Italians, 
Germans, and Sicilians, each one 
striving to look more patriotically 
ferocious than his neighbour. Thcflrat 
sympathetic resolution was moved by 
a Quaker, and seconded by no less a 
person than Richard Cobden, who 
had only been prevented from attend- 
ing the previous debate in the lloiiso 
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of Commons by a swan-liopping ex- 
pedition on the Thames. 

Then it was that Mr Cobden first 
favoured the world with some econo- 
mical views, so exceedingly novel and 
startling, as to excite, even in that 
audience, unc(iuivocal symptoms of 
jiicrodnlity. lie set out by laying it 
<lown as a general rule, that every 
separate state ought to be left to the 
management of its own affairs, with- 
out the interference of any foreign 
power whatever. “ If,” said he,“this 
had been a que.stion simply between 
Hungary and Austria, I should not 
Jiavc appeared here to-day, nor in- 
deed would it have been necessary for 
any of ns to liavc .appeared licrc to- 
day. So long as the lliingarians were 
left to settle their affairs with the 
government of Vienna, they Avcrc per- 
fectly competent to tlo it, without the 
iiitorft'rencc of the citizens of I^on- 
don.” This is intelligible enough. 
kSo long as central governments are 
merely fighting with their own depen- 
dcMicies, there is no room at all, ac- 
<\mling to !Mr Cobden, for interfer- 
ence. It matters not whicli .«!idc pre- 
vails: they must be left wholly to 
themselves. Thi.s doctrine could not, 
we think, have been very acceptable 
to the Poles; since it amounts to an 
entire admission that ilu.ssia has a 
right to deal with them at lier plea- 
sure ; neither is it altogetlier consis- 
tent with oiir ideas, or interpretation 
of the law of nation.^. But it is Cob- 
don’s view, and therefore let it pass. 
'Po him, then, it mattered notliiiig 
whether Goth or Hun prevailed — it 
was the intervention of Ilnssia that 
peremptorily called him to the ydat- 
lonn. Now we must own, that we 
cannot understand this sort of reason- 
ing, though it may possibly be suited 
to the capacities of a Manchester 
audience. If, as roaii}' people no 
doubt conscientiously believe, Austria 
was trampling upon the liberties of a 
brave and loyal people, not only 
justice, but humanity dcm«apd3 that 
onr sympathies should be enlisted on 
llioir side. Wo cannot acquiesce in a 
doctrine wliich w'dild have left the 
Grook.s (lamentably small sense as 
they have shown of the benefits of 
liberty) to toil on for ever under the 
grievous yoke of thc^ Ottoman : nor 
arc wo prepared to carry our apatlij' 


to so extreme a length. The in- 
tervention of Russia could not, by 
any possibility, alter the complexion 
of the quarrel. It might either crush 
freedom, or maintain constitutional 
governinent .and the balance of power 
in Europe ; but the principle of the 
contest, whatever that might be, was 
declared before Russia .appeared, and 
accfjrdingas men viewit, soshoiiUl their 
sympathies be givem. Tlic whole ques- 
tion, however, as Mr Cobden put the 
e.ase, turned upon Russian iiiterfcrei.ee. 

If Mr Cobden’s next door neigh- 
bour happened to have a dispute with 
his operatives, 'touching the interpre- 
tation of certain points of the Charter, 
and if the latter, in their zeal for en- 
lightenment, were to set fire to their 
master’s premises, we apprehend that 
the honourable, member for the West 
Riding, (having neglected his own 
insnr.ance,) might blamelessly bear a 
h.and to iiuonch the threatening con- 
llagratioii. Further, if he were 
assured that the said operatives, 
assisted by a gang of deserters from 
his own mills, wore trying their hand® 
at ail ineeiidiniT experiment, preli- 
minary to openiting upon liis calico 
wnrehmises, how could he be blamed, 
if he sallied to attack the rioters in 
their first po.sitionV Yet, if we arc 
permitted to compare very great 
tilings with small, this was precisely 
the situation of Russia. If she did 
not assist Anstri.a, the flame would 
have been kindled in her own provin- 
ces : if the Hnngarian insnrroction 
had triumplied. Poland would have 
been up in arms. With the old par- 
tition of IV'Iand we have nothing now 
to do, any more th.aii with the junction 
of the Slavonic provinces with Ans- 
tria. Right or wrong, these have long 
become acknowledged facts in Euro- 
pean history, and the boundary divi- 
•sions h,avc* been acquiesced in by a 
congre.'^s of the assembled nations. 
Wc cannot go b.ack upon matters of 
ancient right and occupation ; were 
we to do so, the peace of evciy nation 
in Europe must necessarily be dis- 
turbed, and no alternative would re- 
main, save the Utopian one of par- 
celling out territory according to the 
language of the inhabitants. Boun- 
daries must be settled somehow. 
They were, so settkd, by the consent 
of all the nations, at the treaty of 
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Vienna; and our duty, as well as our 
interest, is to adhere to that an'anfi^e- 
inent. llussia,by assisting Austria, 
has in no way contravened any of the 
stipnlatious of that treaty. Froni tlie 
moment when the Hungarian party .de- 
clared their country independent, and 
proclaimed a republic, a new cause of 
discord and misrule was opened in 
the east of Europe, and the greatest 
of the eastern potentates was not only 
entitled but forced to interfere. It by 
no means follows that we, who uphold 
this view, have any partiality or liking 
for Jiiissiau institutions. IS'o uiau 
who lives in a free corfntry, like ours, 
can possibly sympathise with despot- 
ism, serlisin, and that enurmons 
stretcli of feudal power uhicli is given 
to a jwivileged elass — we must it‘gard 
such things with a feeling nearly 
akin to abhorrence ; nor can n e, with 
our Saxon notions, fancy existence 
even tolerable, in such a state of 
society. Hut <»ur likings or disgusts 
cannot alter matters as they stand. 
Wc cannot force other nations to see 
with oiir eyes, to think with our 
thoughts, or' to adapt their constitu- 
tions according to the measiu-e (»f <jur 
accredited standard of excellence. 
TJiat amonut of irresponsible and 
uncontrolled action which wo term 
freedtnu, presupposes the existence of 
a large and general spread of intelli- 
gence throughout tb6 community, 
fixed laws of property, consolidated 
social relationship, pure administra- 
tion of justice, and wisdom and 
temperance on the part of tin* 
governed and the governor. Such 
things are not the rapid results of 
months, or years, or centuries. 'Fliey 
are of slow growtii, but they are the 
inevitable fruits of order; and very 
blind and ignorant must that man he 
Ur ho does not see tins hand of prognjss 
at work even in the institutions of 
Hnssia. That country emerged li'om 
barbarism later than the rest of 
Europe, but, since the (lays of IMer 
the C/ar, its strides towards civilisa- 
tion have been most rapid. Com- 
merce has been established, manu- 
factures introduced, learning and the 
arts cultivated, and such a foundation 
laid as, in no v^ry Jong time, must 
perforce secure io all ranks of the 
people a larger slwe of freedom than 
they arc now rjusfiifled to enjoy. 


Revolution cannot hasten such a 
state of matters, but it may materially 
retard it. Foolish and short-sighted 
men seem to think that revolt is a 
synonymous term witli freedom, and, 
accordingly, they liail each fresh out- 
break with shouts of indiscriminate 
approval. They can draw no dis- 
tinction between the revolt of the 
barons and that of Jack Cade in 
England ; they arc as ready to applaud 
Spartacus as Rrutiis *, they think a 
peasant’s war as meritorious {is the 
iijj-raising of the standard of the 
JiCague. They never stop to consider 
that freedom is a mere relative t(u*m, 
and that it is worse than useless to 
pluck down one form of goverinmml 
by violence, unless a better is to he 
reared in its stead. And who can 
A'entiire to say that this would have 
been the ease with Hungary V Who 
Mould predict it with certaiiity even 
of i\»land, M^ere that dismenibenMl 
kingdom to be restored V It is noto- 
rious that Poland went to picecis 
uinh;r the ’weight of its elective inon- 
arcliy, and the. perpetual feuds, tur- 
bulence. and tyranny of a lawless and 
tierce aristocracy. No doubt, men 
Mill light for these things — they will 
fight fur traditions, and bad ones too, 
tis keenly as for the mo.st .substantial 
bcnetit.s. A century ago, the High- 
landers Mould have fought to the 
.death for chuislu)), chieftainship, 
)iental)le jiiiisdietioiis, and the. right 
of foray and of feud ; but Mdll any 
man uom' raise up his voice, in favour 
of the old patriarchal constitution ? 
In Ireland, at this moment, we believe 
that a large body of tlie Celts is will- 
ing to stand up for a restoration of 
the day.s of Malachi of the (u)hleii 
Collar —a form of government which, 
we pn^sumo, (iven an O'Connell M'ould 
decHiio. This is just the ca.^o with 
our 8ymp:itlii.scrs. TJiey take it for 
granted that, because there is revolt, 
tJiere must be a struggle for freoAlom, 
and tlioy are peifectly ready to accept, 
M'itliout the sliglitest examination, 
any legend that may be coined for 
the nonce. Gullible as a considerable 
number of the Hritish public may be, 
especially that section of the public 
M'hicli delights in platform oratory, 
we really could not have bedieved that 
any aH.scinbiago could be so utterly 
ignorant, as to receive a statement to 
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the cflcct that the old constitntion of 
Hungary bore a close resemblance to 
our own ! 

We are tempted here to insert an 
extract from the works of a popular 
writer regarding the constitution of 
L'ulaiul, because it cxi)resses, in ex- 
cellent language, the opinions which 
Ave are alLeinpling to set forth in this 
article, and denounces the folly of 
tliose wiu) confound the term freedom 
Avith its just and rational np])licalion. 
W’ill the reader favour us b}' perusing 
tlie following passage with attention V 
— Avhen he has done so, we shall state 
from whose elo<iuent penit ])roceeded. 

“ Of hoAV triliiiig consecjiiencc it 
must be to the practical minded and 
liumane i)eoplc of Groat JJritalii^ or to 
the \v(»rld at large, Avhetlier roJaiid be 
gov(‘nied by a King of this dynasty or 
of that — whether he be lineally de- 
scended from iloleslas the Great, or of 
the. line of the Jagellons— contrasted 
with the importance of the inoniries 
as to the social and ].olitu al condition 
or its people — whether they lie as avcII 
or Avorsc governed, cloth(»(l, fed, and 
lodged in the present day as conii)ared 
Avitb any former period, — Avhether the 
mass of the people be elevated in the 
M*.iile of moral and religious beings, — 
Avhetlier the country enjoys a smaller 
or a larger amount of the blessings of 
peace ; or Avhether the laws for the ]»ro- 
ti.M'tion of life and ])ropcrty are more or 
less justly admiiiistcrod. Tlioe :iiv ilie 
all-iinporlaiit iiKpiiries about which 
A\'e busy ourseh'es ; and it is to cheat 
us of our stores of philanthropy, by 
an a))peal to the sympathy Avith Avhich 
Ave regard these vital interests of a 
whole people, that thcdeclaimers and 
writci's upon tJie subject invariably 
appeal to us on behalf of the oppressed 
and enslaved Polis/i nation — carefully 
obscuring, amidst the cloud of epi- 
thets about ‘ ancient freedom,’ 
‘ national independence,’ ‘ glorious 
republic.,' and the like, the fact that, 
]irevioiisly to the tlismeiiibermeiit, the 
term naiwn implied only the nobles ; 
— that, down to the partition of their 
territory, about nineteen out of OA'ery 
twenty of the inhabitant were slaves, 
possessing no rights, civil or political ; 
tiuit about one in every tAventy wais a 
nobleman — and that that body of 
nobles formed the very worst aristo- 
cracy of ancient or'motlern times; 


putting up and pulling dowm their 
kings atpleasuve ; passing selfish laws, 
Avhicli gaA'c them ibe power of life and 
death over their serfs, Avliom they 
sold and bought like dogs or horses ; 
usurping, to each of themselves, the 
privileges of a i)etty sovereign, and 
denying to all besides the meanest 
righls of b.uman beings ; and, scorning 
all ])ursiiits as degrading, except that 
of the sword, they engaged in inces- 
sant wars Avith neighbouring states, 
or ]ilunged tbeir own country into all 
the horrors of anarchy, for the pur- 
pose of ghiiig crnjiloyrnent to them- 
selves and tlibir dejididaiits.’' And 
the .same writer, aftL*r remarking upon 
the character and conduct of tlie pri- 
vileged class ill l\*hiii(l, in language 
Avhich is jiLst as aj»plicablc to those 
of the llimgariaii nobles, thus ac- 
eoimt.s for the iusurrectioii in 18oU. 
'^I'hc Italic.^ are his own. “ Wr hesi- 
Utii'. not nnpiia/trfifhf to nssrrt^ that it 
ints trhnlhf^ ft/id itult h/. and CA cinsivt (//, 
at f/tr inslitfatiau^ and for thv a <'// ia 7 / 
hi lajit, o f this aristoendit faction of 
tUi pcopli . that the Pofish nation 
sniff rid for f/rcire months the horrors 
' iivil n m\ tnts throtrn bnch in her 
carver f/J' iin/frorrment, and has since 
ha / to endure the ritjonrs of a con- 
f/iorof.s nnaeance, 'Die Iviissiaii 
government was aware of this; and 
its severity has since been chielly 
directed towards the. nobility.’' And 
in a notea}>]»ended to the abow para- 
graph he says. •• ’Die peasants joined, 
to a considerable extent, the standard 
of revolt : but this was to be expect- 
ed, ill consoijncnce of the iiitluencc 
necessarily cxercistMl o\ er them by the 
superior classes, licsides, patriotism 
or nationality i.s an instinctive virtue, 
that sometimes bums the brightest in 
the rudest and least reasoning minds; 
and its manifestation bears no propor- 
tion to the value of the possessions 
defended, or the object to be gaincii. 
The Hussiaii serfs at Jlorodino, the 
Turkish slaves at Ismail, ami the laz- 
znroiii of Xaples, fought tor their niad- 
ters ami oppressors more obstinately 
than the free citizens of I'aris or 
^Vashingtoii did, at a sub.'^oquent 
lUM-iod, in defence of those capitals.” 

And-Avho Avas the author of these 
very lucid and really excellent re- 
marlcs? We wply,, ilicnAUD Con- 
DKX, Esq. The curious in such 
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matters will find these, and many 
similar passages, in a pamphlet entit- 
led Russia, by a Manchester Manufac^ 
ture}\, >vhich was published in 1*8:16, 
for the purpose of showing that, on 
the whole, it would be an advantage 
to British commerce if llussia were 
to lay violent hands on Turkey, and 
possess herself of Consliintinoplo ! 

But it is time we should return to 
the London Tavern meeting, where 
we left Mr Cobdon, this time denoun- 
cing the active intciference of Russia. 
Here the apostle of peace was cer- 
tainly upon ticklish ground. Large 
as his estimate undoubtedly is of his 
own indnence and power, he could 
hardly expect, that, because he and 
some other gentlemen of inferior en- 
dowments Avere pleased to hold a 
meeting in the London Tavern, and 
pass re.soliitions coudcinnatory of the 
conduct of the Czar, tlie immediate 
consequence would be a^withdrawal 
of the Russian forces. Under such 
circumstances, as he must have per- 
fectly well known, the expression of 
his opinion was not worth the splinter 
of a rush to the Hungarians, unless, 
indeed, he were prepared to follow up 
his words by deeds. On the oilier 
hand, he was debarred, by some fifty 
public declarations, from advocating 
the propriety of a war: not only 
upon the general pacific principle — for 
that might easily have been evaded, 
— but upon economical considerations 
connected w ith his darling scheme of 
reducing the British navy and army, 
wliich would be clearly incompatible 
wdth the commencement of a general 
European conflict. An ordinaiy man, 
onterlaiiiing such views and senti- 
ments, would probably have consi- 
dered himself as lodged between the 
horns of an inextricable dilemma. 
Not so Cobdeu, whose genius rose to 
tlie difficulty. The experience of a 
liundred platform fights liad taught 
him this great truth, that no proposi- 
tion was too monstrous to be crammed 
down the public throat, provided the 
operator possessed the requisite share 
ofcfTiontcry; and he straightway pro- 
ceeded, secundum artem^ to exhibit a 
masterpiece of his skill 

Probably not one man in all that 
room but had been impressed, from 
his youth upward^, with a wholesome 
terror and respect for the magnitude 


of the Russian power. That, at all 
events, was the feeling of the Poles, 
and decidedly of the Polish cham- 
pions. But in less than an instant 
they were disabused. Most of our 
readers must have seen how a small 
figure, painted on a tiny slip of glass, 
may, wdien passed through the aper- 
ture of a magic lantcim, be made to 
reflect the attitude and dimensions of 
a giant : Cobden’s trick was exactly 
the opposite of this ; he made the 
actual giant appear in the dwindled 
proportions of a dw'arf. “ I will tell 
you,” said he, “ how we can bring 
moral force to bear on these arincfl 
despots. We can stop the supplies. 
(Loud cheers.) Why, Russia can't 
carry (jn two campaigns beyond her 
own frontim-s, without coming to 
Western Europe for a loan. Slio 
never has done so, without being 
cither subsidised by England, or bor- 
rowing money from Amsterdam. I 
tell you I have paid a visit there, and 
I assert that thej’' cannot carry on 
tw'o campaigns in Hungary, without 
either borrowing money in Western 
Europe or robbing the bank at St 
Petersburg. (A laugli, and a cry of 
* Question.’) That must bo a Russian 
agent, a spy, for this is the question. 
I know',” continued our magniloquent 
Riclianl, “ that the Russian party, 
here and abroad, would rather that* 1 
^should send against them a squadron 
of cavalry and a battery of cannon, 
than that I .should fire off the facts 
that T am about to tell you. 1 say, 
then, that Russia cannot cairy on two 
campaigns without a loan.” Wc 
believe that the latter part of Mr 
Cobden’s statement is tolerably accu- 
rate, so that he need not give himself 
any further trouble about the produc- 
tion of his indicated hor.se and artil- 
leiy. Wc agi'cc with him that Russia 
might be puzzled to carry on two 
vigorous campaigns without a loan ; 
but wc should be glad to know what 
country in Europe is not In the same 
predicament? War, as everybody 
know's, is a veiy costly matter— not 
much cheaper than revolution, though 
a good deal more speedy in its results 
— and every nation which engages in 
it must, perforce, liquidate the ex- 
pense. Great Britain could not, any 
more than Bnasia, go to war without 
n loan. In such an event, the only 
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difterence would bo that the British 
loan must necessarily be six or seven 
times greater than that of Kussia, for 
tills simple reason, that liussia has a 
large standing army levied and pre- 
jiarcd, whereas we" have not. Xow' 
wdiat is there to prevent liussia from 
negotiating a loan? The first ques- 
tion, we apprehend, is the state of her 
finances — let us see whether there is 
any symptom of approaching bank- 
ruptcy in these. The debt of Russia, 
according tq the most recent authori- 
ties, is seventy-six millions, being as 
near as possible one tenth of our own. 
Her revenue is about scventcim mil- 
lion?, or one- third of ours. So 
therefore, as the mere (‘lemeiits of 
credit go, Russia w'Oiild, in the eyes of 
the capitalist, be tlie more eligible 
debtor of the two. There could, wc 
apprehend, be no possible doubt of 
lier solvency, for, with large resources 
behind, she has a mere fraction of a 
debt, and lier power of raising reve- 
nue by taxes has been little exercised. 
Our readers will bettor understand 
tiiis by keeping hi mind, that, while 
tlie revenue presently levied is just 
one-third of oiirs, the population of 
Russia is considerably more tiian 
double that of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. !Mr Cobden, however, accept- 
ing, as we presume he must do, the 
above oflicial facts, draws from tliom 
inferences of a very startling charac- 
ter. “ Don t lot any one talk,*^ said 
he, “ of Russian resources. It is the 
])oorcst and most beggarly country 
ill Europe. It ha? not a farthing. 
141st year there was an innneiise de- 
ficit ill its income as compared with 
its expenditure, and during the pre- 
sent fiiiauclal year it will bo far w'orse. 
Russia a strong political power! 
Why, there is not so gigantic a poli- 
tical imposture in all Europe.” And 
again, ‘‘ Russia a strong, a powerful, 
and a rich country I Don't believe 
any one wiio tells you so in future. 
Rofer them to me.” We feel deeply 
obliged to Air Cobdeii for the last 
suggestion, but W'o would rather* with 
his jierniissiou, refer to fiicts. If the 
])Oorest and most beggarly country in 
JOiiropc has contrived to rear its mag- 
nificent metropolis from the inarslics 
of the gelid Nova, to create and main- 
tain large and wcll-cciuipped fleets in 
the Baltic and the* Black seas, and to 


keep up a standing army of about 
halt amiUIou of men, without increas- 
ing its permanent debt beyond the 
amount already specitied, all wc ghall 
say is, that the serai- civilised Russian 
is in possession of an economical 
secret utterly unknown to tlic states- 
men of more favoured dimes, and 
that the single farthing in his haiul. 
has jirodiiced results more wonderful 
than any achieved by tljc potency of 
the lamp of Aladdin. But tiic climax 
has yet to come. Waxing bolder and 
bolder on the strength of each succes- 
sive assertion of Russian weakness 
and irnpoteney, tlie Apostle of Reace 
assumed the attitude of defiance : “ If 
Russia should take a step that re- 
quired England, jjy any other great 
maritime power, like the United 
State?, to attack that pow'cr, why, wc 
should fall like a thunderbolt upon 
her. You w’ould in six months cruni- 
ple that empire up, or drive it into its 
own dreary fastnesses, as I now 
crumple up that piece of ]>aper in my 
hand II!” Here is a pretty fellow 
for you I This invincible fire-eater 
is the same man wiio, for tlie last 
couple of years, has been agitating 
for the reduction of the army ami 
navy, 011 the ground that the whole 
world was in a state of the profouud- 
est peace, and likely so to remain ! 
This cruiiiplcr-iip and defier of em- 
pires Is the gentleman who held forth 
this by-gouc summer, at Paris, on the. 
w ickeiliiess of war, and on the spread 
of fraternity and brotherly love among 
the nations! Why, if old Admiral 
Drake had risen iVoin tlie dead, he 
could not have spoken in a mure, war- 
like strain, only the temper and tone 
of his remarks w ould have been diiVe- 
reut. A hero is bold but temperate : a 
demagogue blustering aud pot-valiant. 

It is but right to say, that this 
impudent and mischievous trash, 
though of course abundantly cheered 
by inaiiy of the pnor creatures who 
knew' no better, did not altogether 
impose upon the meeting. Air Bernal 
Osborne could not tind it in his con- 
science to acquiesce, even tacitly, in 
this monstrous attempt at imposition, 
and accordingly, though ‘"he coincided 
ill much that had been said by the 
member for the •West Bidiug, be 
must take tbo liberty to say that, iu 
exposing the weakness of Russia, bo 
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had gone rather too far. Forewarned 
was forearmed, and let them not lay 
it to their liearts that the great empire 
was uot to be feared, but despised.” 
And therefore, he, Mr Osborne, 
“ would be sorry if any man in the 
meeting should go away with the 
impression tliat the monstrous Taii- 
sclavoiiic empire Avas to be thoroughly 
despised.” Neither did the chairman 
exactly approve of the line- of discus- 
sion which had been introduced by 
Mr Cobden. IJc said, with great 
truth, that they had nothing to do at 
present with the resources of Ilussta; 
their business being simply to consider 
the wrongs of Hungary, and to give 
utterance to such an expression of 
opinion as might iiet upon tlic British 
government. Mr Salomons is a prac- 
tical man, and understands the use of 
raob-mcctings, wliioli is to coerce and 
compel Whig administrations to do 
precisclyjwhat the frequenters of the 
London Tavern desire. Better vorscil, 
by a gi'eat deal, in monetary matters 
than Mr Cobden, he knows that finan- 
cial discussions arc utterly out of place 
in such an assemblage : and, moreover, 
we have a strong suspicion that the 
latter part of Mr Cobden’s s])ccch, to 
which we are just about to refer, must 
have sounded harshly in the ears of a 
gentleman of the Hebrew persuasion, 
initiated, after the custom of his tribe, 
in tbc mysteries of borrowing and 
lending, irp to this point wc have 
con.sidcred Mr Cobden in tljc united 
character of peace-maker and bully : 
let us now see how he contrives to 
combine tlic hitherto antagonistic qua- 
lities of free- trader and rcstriotiouist. 

Having, satisfactorily to himself, 
clomoiistratcd the pitiable weakness of 
Ilussia, and having got over the 
notorious fact of her large ])ullion 
deposit, and her purchases in the 
British fan(l«i, by explaining that the 
first is the. foundation of her currency, 
and the second a private operation of 
the’ Bank of St Petersburg — an eslab- 
li.-hmcnt which, according to his 
showing, is no way connected witli 
the gov .nm incut — Mr Cobden procccd- 
»•(! to imravcl hU scliomos for paring 
the claws of the northern Bear. It 
has the merit of pure simplicity. Not 
one pejnny is henceforward to be lent 
to the Russian government. ^ The 
capitalists of Europe arc henceforth to 


look, not to the security, but to the 
motives of the borrowing power. If 
they think that the money reqnirod 
is to bo expended in purcliasing mu- 
nitions of war, in fitting out an 
armament, or in any other way 
hostile to the continuance of peace, 
they are grimly to close their cof- 
fers, shake their heads, and refuses 
to advance one single sixpence, 
whatever be the amount of pcrcent- 
iigc oflered ; and this kind of moral 
force, Mr Cobden thinks, would not 
only be eftectual, but can easily 
be brought into action. Let us hear 
him. “Now, will any one in the* 
city of London dare to be a party to 
a loan to Russia, cither directly or 
openly, or by agency and copartner- 
ship with any house hi Amsterdam or 
I^aris ? Will any one dare, I say, to 
come before the citizens of this free 
country, and avow that he has lent 
hi.s money for the purpose of cutting 
the throats of the innocent people of 
Hungary? I have heard such a pro- 
ject talked of. But let it only assunn' 
a shape, and I promise you that wo, 
the peace ])arty, vdll have such a 
meeting as has not yet been held hi 
London, for the purpose of denouncing 
the blood-stained project — for the. 
purpose of pointing the finger of scorn 
at the house, or the individuals, who 
AA’Ould employ thcii* money in such a 
manner — for the ])urposc of fixing 
an indelible stigma of infamy upon the 
men who would Icnrl their money fur 
such a vile, unchristian, and barbar- 
ous purpose. Tliat is ni y moral force. 
As for Austria, no one, I sui»poi5e, 
would ever think of lending her 
money.” We shall, by-and-by, have 
occa.sion to sec more of Mr Cobden in 
coiiticxion with the Austrian loan ; in 
the mean time, let ns keep to the gene- 
ral proposition. The meaning of thi* 
above unadorned fustian ]a simply 
this— that no man shall, In fntui e, pre- 
.«nmc to lend his money without con- 
.sulting the views of ^l^ Cobden and 
Ills respectable confederates. This 
nkase— and a magnificent one it is— 
was rapturously received by his au- 
dience ; a fiat of approval which we 
set no great store on, seeing that, in all 
probability, not fifty of those excel- 
lent philanthropists could command 
ns many pounds for the permanent 
purpose of investment. But the idea 
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of coutrollin<j, by their sweet voices, 
the monetary operations of the great 
l)ankiiig-liouscs of the ^vorld, the 
Itothschilds, the Barings, and the 
Hopes, was too delicious a hallucina- 
tion not to be rewarded with a cor- 
responding cheer, Xow, setting aside 
tlie absolute impudence of the pro- 
posal— for we presume ]Mr Cobden 
must have known that lie liad ns much 
power to stay the flux of the tides, as 
to rcgulabi the actions of the money- 
londers— what arc we to think of the 
new principle cnmiciated bv the ve- 
teran free-trader ? AVliat" becomes 
of the grand doctrine of buying in 
the cheapest and selling in the (leare''t 
market, without the sliglirost n^gard 
to an}” other earthly considt-ration, 
■^ave that of price V Will Mr Cobdoii 
NOW \'oiiture to persuade us that he 
had some mental reservation, when 
ho propounded that evcr-iueniorable 
axiom ; or that dealei*s hi coin w'cro 
to lu' regulated by a ditVerent code of 
moral l.aws from that which was laid 
<lr>wn for the use of the more fortuuafe 
dealers in calico*? We presume, that, 
without cotton, and blankets, and ma- 
chinery exported from this country, 
the slaves of Cuba could hardly be 
made to work — why^ then, sliould w'c 
m>t clap an embargo on these articles, 
and point with the. finger of scorn, 
disgust, and execrat'Kai, to every man 
who traflies in that unholy trade/ 
And yet, if our memory tau’ves ih 
riglit, no very hmg time ha.', elajisoil 
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as this. Baron llothschild, member- 
elect though he be for the city of 
London, will cave very little for the 
extended digit of Mr Cohden, and 
will doiibths,'. con.sult his own inWrest, 
without troubling himticlf about Maii- 
(jlicster demagogues, when the luixl 
Uiissiaii loan is proposed. 

Having delivered himself of this 
remarkable oration, Mr Cobden very 
wi?(3]y withdrew ; ]^erhaps he had "a 
flight sn.s])icion of the scene wliich 
Vv'as presently to follow. The majority 
of the meiding coiisi.stcd of gentlemen 
wdio.se notion.s about moral force were 
cxcc'cdingl y vague and general. Their 
strong Jlriti-sh instincts, inflamed by 
the stimulus of beer, led them to 
^juestion the use of ajistract .sympathy, 
uiiles.s it A\as to be follow'ed up by 
action; and accordingly Mr Reynolds, 
a per.sou of some literary as well a.s 
political notoriety, thought it his duty 
to give a more practical turn, to the 
deliberations of the moetilSig, and 
thereby cut short several interesting 
}iarangn«‘s. Wc fpiotc from the report 
of the 7V/y/c.v of 2-frh duly. 

Air (i. \V. Al. lvKvxoi.u>, wliosc re- 
nin rk^ were fivipjcntly fulloAved hyiuter- 
ami erio®. of Siuc.'stiou,* next 
addro-sed the niectiiig. JlcavoAVod hi.s 
I’eliof, ilrat in so holy, sacred, aud solcinu 
a caii-c, Kngluiid iiin.?t even go to war in 
tlofcmM* «,f llnngary,if necessary. (Thi' 
:*--vrtioii was received with Midi Imarty 
clieeriiig n-j i)roAvd that the speaker had 
c>p•v^.5cd Ihc .'seiitinieuts of the body 


'Jiicc we beggared our AVol Indian 
colonies, .solely to drive a larger trad.- 
in those articles Avith tlio .slave jdaii- 
tatiiuis, for behoof of ;M« -=srs C obdou 
aud Co. ^ Shivery, Ave i>n?sumo, is an 
inslitutioii not congenial to the mind 
of Mr Cobden — at least wo hope not, 
and Avo are .sure lie Avould not be Avill- 
ing to admit it. In point of humanity, 
it is rather worse than Avar ; why nor, 
then, let us have a .strong exorel^e of 
moral force to alwlisli it, Iia .stopping 
the siip])lies ? Tli# AvithdraAval of our 
tMjstom, for tliroe or four} ears, would ef. 
fectually knock Cubaoii the hoail. AV hy 
nut try it *? Wo .should likv' to see Mr 
( ‘obden’.s face, if sueh a 
Averc made in rarliamont : and } ot is 
it not as rational, and a great deal 
more feasible, than the other */ But it 
is a ])ositive waste of time to dAVcll 
further upon such a glaring absurdity 


t f ilie meeting.) All the moral cUccts of 
lli.it meeting (continued Air Kcyuold-') 
avouM he pcrlcotly ii^idci^:. uuIcj-.s they 
Avere prepared to go finlher. If the 
govcnimcht would cmjdoy ''Oine of the 
Miip-^ that Aveve now rotting in our liar- 
houiv, and sonic of the troops uoav march- 
i ig about London, that Avonld really 
benefit the Hungarians. (Cheers.) I'raiice 
u-'cd to be regarded as a barrier against 
Russia, but Franco AAas no longer so, 
btMnin-'c that humbug Louis ISapolcou 
(troinoiidous .cheers — and three Iioiiriy 
groans fur T.oui< Napvdcoii)-'thai rank 
iniixi.-'lor (couiiiinod cheering) - ' 

Tlic ('jiAiun\.\ here intoirorcd, and 
much interrupt ion ensued. If anything 
<uiiUl di-.tnrb ami injure the cause Avhich 
they were met to support, it avus such 
remarks as tlioy liml just heard. (** No, 
11*'.”) If lie (the Cliairmaii) Avevc a spy 
of Rimsia, he should folk>w out the course 
pursued by Mr Reynolds. (Much con- 
fusion auU disapprobation.)*’ . 
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We really cannot see T(^licrciu the 
author of the Mysteries of Londonyf^^ 
to blame. Ills proposition had, at all 
events, the merit of being intelligible, 
'whi^h Mr Gobden*s was not, and he 
clearly spoke the sentiments of the 
lai'ge majority of the unwashed. lie 
certainly went a little out of his way, 
to denounce the rresident of the 
French llepublic as 'an impostor : a 
fleviatioii which we regret the more, as 
he might have found ample scope for 
such expositions ^Yithout going further 
than the speeches of the gentlemen 
who immediately preceded him. Wc 
need not linger over the ensuing 
scene. Duncan — “said to be a 

Chartist poet” — attempted to address 
the meeting, but seems to liavc failed. 
We do not remember to liavc met 
with any of Mr Duncan's lyrics, but 
wc have a distinct impression of hav- 
ing seen a gentleman of his name, and 
imputed principles, at the bar of the 
High Court of Justiciary in Edin- 
burgh. But if the sacred voice of one 
poet was not listened to, the same 
meed of inattention w’as bestowed 
upon another. 'Hic arms of IX, 
]\I. Milnes were seen hopelessly gesti- 
culating above the press ; and Lord 
Dudley Stuart, for once, was cut 
short in his stereotyped harangue. 
The case was perfectly clear; lley- 
nolda was the only man who had 
enunciated a practical idea, and ac- 
cordingly the voice of the meeting' 
wjvs unequivocally declared for war. 

We hope that the Tcaco Congress, 
and the economists, and the free- 
traders, arc all equally delighted with 
this notable exhibition of their hero. 
If they are so, we certainly have no 
further commentary to offer. To .'•e- 
ciirc peace, Mr Cobdeii ojieiily defies 
and challenges Russia ; to further 
economy, he does his best to inflame 
the passions of the people, and to get 
lip a cry for >var; to vindicate free 
trade, he proposes henceforward to 
coerce Lombard Street. Is there, in 
all the history of imposture, an in- 
stance comparable to this V I’ossibly 
there may Ije; but, if so, we are certain 
it was better veiled. 

The evil luck of Mr Cobden still 
clung to him. Within a very short 
time after tliia memorable meeting 
was held, the Hungarian armies 
surrendered at jUscretjon, and the in- 


sun*cction was thoroughly quenched. 
Not two, not oven one complete cam- 
paign, were necessary to ])ut an end to 
an ill-advised struggle, in which the 
hearts of the Hungarian people were 
never sincerely enlisted; and good 
men hoped that the sword might now 
be sheathed in the eastern territories 
of Europe. That portion of the press 
which had sympathised with the in- 
surgents, and hailed with franric de- 
light the suicidal resolution of the 
Hungarian chiefs to separate them- 
selves for ever from the house of 
Austria, was terribly mortified at a 
result so speedy and unexpected ; and 
did its best to keep up the excitement 
at iioine, by multiplying special in- 
stances •of cruelty and barbarity said 
to have been wrought by the victors 
on the persons of their vanquished 
foemeu. Tliat many such instances 
really occurred we do not for a 
moment doubt. When the passions 
of men have been inflamed by civil 
war, and whetted by a desire for ven- 
geance, it is always diflicuit fur the 
authorities to preserve a proper re- 
straint. Tills is the case even among 
civilised nations ; and wlicn we reflect 
that a large portion of the troops on 
either side engaged in the Hungarian 
war, cannot with any Justice be termed 
civilised, it is no wonder if deeds of 
wanton atrocity gliould occur. Indeed, 
late events may lead us to question 
how' far civilisation, on sucii occasions, 
can ever operate as a check. Who 
could have believed last year, in 
Frankfort, a young nm gallant iiulilc- 
man, whose sole offence was, the free 
expressions of his opinions in a par- 
liament convened by universal suff- 
rage, should have been puf to death 
It nuouday by lingering iormenls, 
and his groans of agony echoed back 
by the laughter of his brutal assassins V 
The names of Felix Lichnowsky and 
Von AuerswaUt will surely long be 
remembered to the infamy of that 
city which was 4 I 1 C birthplace of 
Goethe, and boasted of itself as the 
refined capital of the Rhenish pro- 
vinces. A^ veil of mystery still hangs 
over the circumstances connected with 
the assassination of Count Latour ; and 
though wc arc unwilling to give cur- 
rency to a rumour, which would entail 
infamy on the mcmoi^y of one who 
has since passed to his account, the 
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victim of an unbridled ambition, 
strong suspicions exist that a Hun- 
garian minister was directly privy to 
that act of dastardly and cruel mur- 
der. But therd is no manner of 
doubt at all as to the atrocities which 
were committed in Vienna when that 
hapless city was in the hands of the 
red republicans and the Toles. Pil- 
lage, murder, and violation wcrccrimes 
of eipy-day occurrence, and it is not 
wonoerful if the memor}’^ of tlicse 
wrongs 1 ms in some instances goaded 
on the victors to a revenge which all 
must deplore. As to the military 
executions wdiicli h.ave taken place, 
we have a word to say. The sup- 
pression of almost every revolt has 
been followed by strong measures on 
the part of the conquerors, against 
those who excited the insuiTcctioii. 
Our own histor}’ is full of them. 
Succeeding generations, according to 
their %timate of the justness of the 
cause .which they espoused, have 
blamed, or pitUMl, or applauded the 
conduct of the men who tlius pcrillctl 
and lost their lives ; but tlie necessity 
of such oxeoutions lias rarely or never 
been questioned. We allude, of 
course, to those who have been the 
leaders and in.stigators of the move- 
ment, and upon wliom the vosponsi- 
bility, and the expiation for the 
blood w'liich has been shed must 
fall; not to the subordinates >>ho 
ought to bo, and .ulinost always 
are, tlic proper objects of mercy. 
The most ar«t Jacobite, wdiile he 
ilcplorcd the niuitli, and vindicated 
the principles of Lords Balmerino and 
Kilmarnock, never thought of blaming 
the government of the day for having 
.sent those devoted noblemen to the 
block. But ill their ease the execu- 
tion nssnmed the character of a ter- 
rible national solemnity— not hastily 
cnactoil, but following alter a delibe- 
rate trial before nuprejudiced judges, 
n]>on which the attention and iuferest 
of the whole Cimuf 1 *y was conconfrated. 
And, therefore, while posterity has 
been unaiiimou.s in expressing its ab- 
hoiTonce of the Moody butcheries of 
William, Duke of Cumbeiiaud, after 
the battle of Culloden, no rcilection 
has been tin own upon the ministers of 
George TI. for having allowed the law 
to take its course against the more 
prominent lcadci*s oT the rebellion. 
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even tliough the sympathies of many 
good men have been enlisted on the 
losing side. Now, wo do not hesitate 
to condemn most strongly the conduct 
of Austria on the present occasion. 
No judicial process, so far as we can 
Icam, has been instituted against the 
captive chiefs, save that w'hich is equi- 
valent to no process at all—thc sen- 
tence of a court-martial. Except in 
cas(js of the most absolute necessity, 
the functions of the soldier and the 
judge ought never to be combined and 
confounded. When the flame of civil 
war is once trodden out, the civil 
laiv ought imThcdiatcly to resume its 
wonted supremacy. Treason and re- 
bellion are undoubtedly the highest of 
all crimes ; but, bdng the highest, it 
is therefore the more necessary that 
they should be subjected to tlie gravest 
inve.stigation ; so that in no w'ay may 
the punishment inflicted, on account 
of a heinous breach of the Jaw, be 
mistaken, even by the most ignorant, 
for an act of hurried vengeance. AVe 
ma.v perhaps have no right to ob}(ict 
to the inensure of the punishment. 
We cannot knoiv what charges were 
brought, or even substantiated against 
the nutbvtnnato lliiugarian leaders of 
Arad. AVe arc quite nnaw’arc what 
disclosures may have been laid before 
the Austrian government as to the 
participation of Count Bathyany in 
Kossiitir.s republican schemes. One 
and all of them may liavc been guilty 
ill liie worst dego-ee ; one and all of 
them may have (Icserved to die ; and 
it is even possible that circumstances 
may have rendered such a terrible 
example necessary, for the future pre- 
servation of order; but the manner 
in which the punishment has been 
dealt, is, we think, wholly indefens- 
ible. It is no answer to say, that the 
mUninistration of the laws of Austria 
is different from that of our own, and 
that wo arc not entitled to apply the 
measure of a foreign staiidanl. No 
point of legal technicality, or^ even 
consuetude is involved; there is but 
one law Avhicli, wliatever be its ex- 
trinsic form, ought to regulate such a 
proceeding as this — a law which, wo 
trust, is acknowledged in Austria as 
w^cll .as in Britaiii—liie laiv of justice 
and humanity. The most sospebted 
criminal, wdieu aivaigncd before secret 
and biassed judges, loses, iu the 
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estimation of the pnblie, half his 
imputed crimin|dit9r. He has. not 
had a fair trial ; and, if condemned, 
it is possible that his execution may 
be considered rattier as a case of 
martyrdom, than as one of righteous 
punishm^t. A court-martial never 
is a satisfactory tnbnnal ; legst of all 
can it be satisfactory when the object 
of its inquiry arises from a civil war. 
The judges have seen too mndi of the 
actual misery and mih which has 
occurred to be impartial. Tlint pro- 
pensity to vengeance, from which it 
can hardly be said that even the 
noblest nature is altogether exempt, 
so nearly akin is it to righteous indig- 
nation, is at such times Unnaturally 
excited. The fiery zeal, which shows 
so graceful in the soldier, is utterly 
nusultedto the ermine; and when the 
ermine is thrown, as in this instance, 
above the soldier's nniforin, there 
can be very little doubt that ancient 
habit and infiamed passion will 
supersede Judicial deliberation. By 
acting thus, we conscientiously believe 
that Austria lias inflicted a serious 
injury on herself. She has given to 
those who are her enemies a heavy 
cause of argument and reproach against 
those who are her well-wishers ; and 
the immediate and not unnatural 
result will be an increased amount of 
sympathy for the political fugitives, 
and a great disinclination to canvass 
thjnr true motives and their characters. 
Francis Joseph at the outset of his 
reign will be stigmatised — most 
unjustly, indeed, for the fault lies not 
with him — as a relentless tyrant, and 
all who escape from tyranny are sure 
of popular though Indiscriminate com- 
passion. 

We have thought it our dutjrto 
make those remarks at the present 
time, because out of this Hungarian 
affair s question has arisen in which 
we are to a certain extent implicated, 
and which may possibly, though we 
do not think probably, be productive 
of most serione resnlts. we allude, 
of course, to the joint demand of 
Russia and Anstria upon Turkey for 
the surrender of the political fugitives 
at Widdin. In common with the 
whole public prqss of this country, we 
consider, such a demand, on general 
grounds, to be nnexampled and unjust. 
The abstract right of every indepen- 


dent nation to afford' shelter to politi- 
cal fugitives, has, wo believe, never 
been questioned; but, even had it 
been doubtful, there are vetymany 
reasons, founded upon humanity and 
honour, why all of us should combine 
to protest against a claim so imperi- 
ously and threateningly advanced. 
Cases may arise, and have arisen, 
where the privilege has been scanda- 
lously abused. For example the 
Baden insurgents have fied for belter 
across the frontier of Switzerland, and 
have there remained hatching treason, 
collecting adherents, and waiting for 
an opportunity of renewing their 
treasonable designs. Iti snohacsise, 
wc conceive tltat the threatened 
govcramciit has a decided right to 
require the sheltering country to 
remove or banish those fugitives from 
its territory, and in the event of a 
refusal, to declare that a nroper 
rftsus befit. Blit this, it will b^seen, 
is widely diiVercnt from a demand for 
the surrender of the fugitives ; and wc 
presume that, in the case of the 
Hungarians, no allegation can be 
made, that they have sought harbour, 
and nuiiain in Turkey, with a view 
tow^ards micw ing their attempt. Un- 
questionably it is quite competent for 
states to enter into treaties in fulfil- 
ment of which political fngitives must 
be Bun'endered when claimed. Bnch 
a treaty is said to cxi.st between 
llussia and Turkey ; hut it is clearly 
not ajiplicablc in the msc of such of 
the Hungarian refugee^jl^ have claim- 
ed the shelter of the latter pow'or. 
Knssia, In this quarrel, appears only 
as the ally of Austria ; and she can 
have no riglit to admit the latter to a 
djreet participation in any of the 
stipulations contained in her peculiar 
treaty. Ko Hungarian Is a subject of 
Knssia; and, therefore, 'tinder that 
treaty, lie cannot possibly be reclaim- 
ed. With regard to the Polish refu- 
gees, there certainly does seem to be 
a difference ; and we care not to own, 
that we feel far less interest for them 
than for the Hungarians. Their own 
national struggle excited throughout 
Europe groat sympathy and compas- 
sion. No matter what were the 
merits of the kind of government 
which they sought to restore— no man 
could be cold-blooded enough to forget 
that the kingdom of Poland had been 
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violently seised and partitioned ; and 
though sober reason, and, .in fact, 
good faith, compelled us to abstain 
from espousing the cause of those who, 
by solemn European treaty, had been 
confirmed as subjects but who had 
ris^Q as rebels, wo yet gave our hospi- 
tality to .the fugitive Poles with a 
heartiness greater and more sincere 
than was ever accorded on any other 
occa^n. All ranks in this country, 
and in France, combined to do them 
liObour ; and the general wish in both 
countries was, not to aiford them a 
mere temporary shelter, but to give 
them a permanent habitation. For 
this purpose, and to fit them for indus- 
trial employment, the British govern- 
ment gave an annual grant of money, 
and the private subscriptions were 
munificent. Some of the exiles most 
creditably availed themselves of the 
means so placed within their I'cach, 
and have become amongst us useful 
ami esteemed citizens. But there 
wei*e others, aii<l the larger number, 
wh(j utterly misinterpreted tliis sym- 
pathy, and never would abandon their 
dreams of Polish restoration. For 
this we cannot blame them; and we 
must needs allow that they received 
much encouragement' to persevere in 
those dreams from men wlu) ought to 
have been wi.ser. They took undue 
advantage of their situation, and pre- 
feiTed living in idleness, though cer- 
tainly not in atfluenco, <^>011 eleemosy- 
nary aid, to gaining their bread 
honourably b||k active industry and 
exertion. This was certainly not the 
best way of securing the atfection of a 
practical peo])le like the British to 
them and to their cause; and the result 
has been, that the moral prestige of 
the Poles has greatly declined in this 
country. We 9c not arguing from 
inference, but from facts ; for we are 
perfectly cei*tain that if the Emperor 
Nidioias had made his visit to Loudon 
in lb 34 , instead of nine or ten years 
later, his reception by the public 
woidd have been materially differcut. 
SLuco tlieo, the Poles have alto^thcr 
forfeited the esteem of the frieods of 
order, by coming forward the 
most active agents and instigators 
of revolution all over the continent 
of Europe. In France, in Italy, in 
Germany, and above all, in Hungaiy, 
they have thrust thcfbselves forwara 


m quarrels with which they had no- 
thing to do, and even have violated 
that hospitality which was accorded 
them on account of their misfortunes. 
It is time that they should learn that 
the British public has no sympathy 
wdth unprincipled coudottieri. No 
amount pf tyranny, inflicted by one 
nation, will entitle an exile deliberately 
to arm liimsclf against the constitu- 
tion of .another. Foreign service- 
manly open service indeed is honour- 
able, but foreign conspiracy is, beyond 
all doubt, one of the basest and the 
worst of crimes. Now, we arc not 
versed enough m treaties to know what 
arc the exact terms of*tlic conditions 
made between Russia and Turkey. 
We hope, fur the sake of Beni, l)ein- 
binski, and the others, that they 
merely apply to the surrender of those 
who shall take refuge in the neigh- 
bouring territory on account of war 
waged, or revolt raised, against their 
sovereigns ; and though, sliould such 
be the nature of the contract, there 
may still be a doubt whether the Poles 
are entitled to plead exemption under 
it, that doubt, we presume, will be 
given in their favour by the sheltering 
power ; at all events, tve think it very 
unlikely that any distinction will be 
drawn betwixt the two classes of 
refugees. Still we are compelled to 
maintain our honest and sincere con- 
viction that, apart from other and 
greater considerations, there is no- 
thing in this demand of Russia ahd 
Austria, to justity us in active inter- 
ference. The demand has not been 
made on us; it does not refer to 
British subjects; and it in no w'ay 
concerns our honour. We Jiavc no- 
thing more to do with it, in the 
abstract, than if- it was a demand 
made by the Shtdi of Persia upon the 
Emperor of China. We beg espedal 
attention to this point, because we 
observe that some of our journalists 
assnmo that Great Britain andFnatcc 
will act together vigorously in resist- 
ing the demand. Now, we hold, that, 
though both countries may have a 
clear right to protest against sucli a 
demand, on the ground of its being 
at variance with the law of nations, 
neither of them has the right to make 
that a pretext for ufterior measures, 
or for resorting to desperate ex- 
pedientpf awar. The represeutatlyes 
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of both powers, it issaUl, have advised 
the Porto to retmn a firm refusal to 
the demand; and, since their advice 
was asked, we hold tliat they were 
clearly right in doing so. They were 
acting merely aa assessors, or rather 
as expounders of international law. 
But suppose that Russia should make 
this decUnature a casus helU with 
Turkey, — what then? Wo have in 
that case a most decided ^terest; 
because it is part of our policy that 
Russia shall not, under any pretext 
whatever, lay her hand upon the 
Turkish dominions, or force the pas- 
sage of the Dardanelles. Our policy 
may be wrong, and Air Cobdeu. thinks, 
or thought so : still wo are committed 
to that view; and wo can hardly 
escape from interpreting the conduct of 
RussU, if she shall persist in enforcing 
her demand by dint of arms, into an 
overt attempt to get possession of the 
Turkish territory. But France has no 
such interest as we have. Our reason 
for disputing the possession of Turkey 
with Russia is a purely selfish one. 
We wish to prevent the latter power 
from coming into dangerous proximity 
with Egypt, and wo have a kind of 
vague idea that some attack is medi- 
tated upon our Indian provinces. It is 
qyitc possible that those notions may 
be visionary or greatly exaggerated, 
and that Russia wants nothing more 
than an open passage from the Black 
Sea — a right which, if free-trade doc- 
tiwes arc to be held of niiiversal appli- 
cation, it docs seem rather har<l to deny 
taller. Still, such is our idea, and in 
our present temper we shall probably 
act accordingly. But France has no 
real interest at stake. She has no- 
thing to lose, suppose Russia got pos- 
session of Turkey to-morrow; and wo 
are very mucii mistaken if sho will go 
to war from amero spirit of chivalry, 
and in behalf of a few refugees with 
whom she is in no way connected. 
Ifowever disturbed may be the state 
of France, or bowercr inflammable 
mayba iho mioda of her population, 
ebo has statesmea who will not suffer 
hear tki be committed to so . egregious 
an {(Ct of folly. If Bussia pmnsevm^a 
in her demand^te the utmost, on 
Britain will' fall, in. the first instance 
at least, the wlsole^veightof the re- 
idstance. witit the Times, 

that ^Hhisdemj^rfer^tfae syiTonder 


of tho refugees, is either a wanton 
outrage for an object too trifling to be 
insisted on, or else it masks a more 
serious intention of hostility against 
the Turkish empire but we are not 
prepared to adopt tlie conclusion of 
that able joiirnal, that tho govern- 
ments and tho nations of Western 
Europe arc resolved to oppose tliat 
demand, even to the last extremity.” 
On the contrary, w'o bcdlcve that the 
opposition would bo left to Great 
Britain alone. 

We trust no apology is necessary 
for having 'wandered from our text 
on a topic of so much interest : how- 
ever, wc ask Mr Cobden’s pardon 
for having left him uncourtcously so 
long. 

We were remarking that ill-luclc 
in the wjiy of prophecy and presenti- 
luent still clung to Mr Cobden, even 
ns Care is said to follow, llic liorseman. 
Hungary speedily succumbed, anti 
Russia did not ask for a loan. Now 
that the Hungarians were beaten and 
victory impossible, wc presume the 
next best thing for that unfortunate 
people would be to bind up their 
wounds, and let them return as speed- 
ily as might be to their usual industrial 
(‘inploymcnts. Austria, at the con- 
clusion of the contest, finds herself 
largely out of pocket. Shelias troops 
whoso pay is greatly in arroar, and she 
has made temporary loans wiiieh it is 
absolulely nftossary to discharge. 
She might, if she were so disposed, 
lirpiidatc tlie claims the fir.st, by 
letting them loose upon the couQuei*c‘d 
Hungarians, from whom they probably 
could still contrive to exact a fair 
modicum of booty : she might pay off 
tfie latter by resorting to wholesale 
confiscation, and by sweeping into 
her public treasury tefiatevor the wai* 
has left of value. But Austria has 
no desire to proceed to either extre- 
mity. She knows very well that it is 
not for her interest that Ilnngary 
should become a sterile waste; and 
she U further awai'o.that the Vosc 
mode of securing tranquillity for the 
future, is to foster industry^ and ito ab- 
stain from laying any additional bur- 
den upon the mready impoverished 
people. Therefore, meditating no 
nirther ponques.t9 but, on ilio qoii- 
trary, anxious to sit dowm to the 
sober work of reparation, Austria 
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proposes to borrow in the public 
money-markets of Europe a sum of 
seven millions. The advertisement 
meets the eye of Mr Cobden, who 
straightway rose in wrath, indited a 
letter to . a certain Mr Edmund Pry, 
ordaining him to convene a public 
meeting in London, for the purpose of 
considering the said advertisement, 
and agreeing to an address to the 
friends of peace and disarmament 
throughout the world, On the general 
question of loans for war pm [)oses,” 
and on the 8th October, the intrepid 
orator again mounted on the platform. 
This time, we are sorry to remark, 
that the meeting was neither so vari- 
ously nor so interestingly attended as 
before. I'ho Chartists very properly 
thought that they had nothing what- 
ever to do with foreign loans ; and, 
besides, that they had already been 
regaled witli an ample allowance of 
]Mr Cobdon’s eloquence on the sub- 
ject. The two parliamentary poets 
Averc doubtless writing odes, md did 
not come. Also there was but a poor 
sprinkling of M.P*s ; but Lord Dudley 
Stuart was at his post, and Friend 
Alexander; Jind beyond these twain 
there appeared no notable whomso- 
ever. Mr Keynolds must have been 
sadly missed. 

Mr Oobden’s first speech at this 
meeting — for tlic lack of orators Avas 
snch, that he Avas compj.dled to indulge 
his audience Avith two — Avas a A^ery 
dull and dreary affair indeed. He 
began first witli loans in general, and 
iiA'ciit on in his usual styh^ of asseve- 
ration. “ I say that, as I have gone 
through the length and breadth of 
this country with Adam Smith in my 
hand to advocate the principles of 
free trade, I can stand here with Adam 
Smith also in irty hand, to denounce, 
not merely for its inherent Avasto of 
national wealth, not only because it 
anticipates income and consumes capi- 
tal, but also on the ground of injustice 
to posterity, in saddling upon our 
heirs a debt we have no right to call 
upon thorn to pay— the loans we haA’c 
this day met to consider.” It is very 
hard that unfortunate Adam Smith 
should be made ansAVcrable for all the 
eccentricities of Mr Cobden. Little 
did the poor man think, Avhilst hani- 
..lering his braius ati Kirkcaldy, that 
their product Avas to be explained at 


a future time, according to the sweet 
will of so accomplished a commenta- 
tor ! Adam Smith had great deal 
too much sense to expect that wars 
would cease to arise, and government 
loans to be contracted. Ills remark 
is not directed against loans, but 
against the funding or accumulation 
of them, which most of us, in the pre- 
sent generation, are quite ready to 
admit tabc an evil. The remedy to 
which he pointed, was the establish- 
ment of a sinking-fund to prevent 
debt from accumulating ; but so long 
as Mr Cobden’s economical views are 
acted on, and t&e currency maintained 
on its present basis, the idea of a 
sinking-fund is altogether visionary. 
The evil which Adam Smith com- 
pDins of is permanent funding, not 
loan. Tltere is nothing imprudent in 
a man borrowing a thousand pounds 
from his banker, if he regularly sets 
apart an annual sum out of his income 
fur its repayment: but it is a very 
ditfeixmt thing when he hands o\^er the 
debt undimiuished for his successor to 
discharge. 

Having preluded with this little piece 
of hocus, Mr Cobden came to the point, 
and attempted to sliOAv that Austria 
was in such a state of insolvency that 
it was not safe for any one to lend 
money to her. We by no means 
object to this sort of exposition. If 
it be true that the finances of the 
borroAviug party are in a dismal state, 
we are none the Avoree for the infor- 
mation ; if the statement is false, it is 
sure to bo speedily disproA'ed. We 
have no objection to concede to Mr 
Cobden the possession of that almost 
preternatural amount of knowledge, 
Avhich is his daily and perpetual boast. 
When he tells us that he knows all 
abont the produce of the mines of 
Siberia, because “ I have been there, 
and I know what is the value of those 
mines” — when he speaks positively 
as to the amount of specie in the 
vaults of the fortress of St Peters- 
burg, and states that he knows it — 
because I have been on the spot, 
and made it my business to under- 
stand these things ” — and when, widi 
I’cgard to the general question of 
Russian finance, ho observes that 
few men, probabl/ not six men in 
England, have bad iny opportunities 
of investigating and ascerwning npdn 
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the best and safest aatliority on the 
spot, where alone you can properly 
understand the matterfwhat actually 
is the state of the resources of Russia,'^ 
— we listen, with a kind of awe to the 
words ot this egotistical Exile of 
Siberia. Bat though not six men in 
England are qualified to compete with 
him inhis knowledge of Rnssiati airaii*s, 
we suspect that it would lie no difficult 
matter to dud six clerks in a single 
banking establishment a great deal 
bettor acquainted with the state of 
Austrian finance than Mr Cobden. 
Ills object, it wonid appear, is less to 
warn the great capitalists — who indeed 
may be supposed to be perfectly 
capable of taking, care of themselves — 
against the danger of handing over 
their money to Austria, than to secure 
the poor labouring man with ten 
pounds to spare, against defraudment. 
We were not previously aware that 
people with ten pounds'to spare were 
in the habit of investing them in the 
foreign funds. Wc hope to heaven 
such is not the case, for we happen to 
be acquainted with several vciy 
estimable porters and Celtic chairmen, 
who have saved a little money ; and, 
should the mania for foreign invest- 
ment have reached them, we should 
tremble to approach any corner of a 
street where those excellent creatures 
are wont to linger, lest wc should 
be assailed with the qnestior, IIoo’s 
the Peroovian four per cents?” 
or, “Div ye ken if they’re gaun 
to pay the interest on the New 
Bonus Areas bonds?” We have 
hitherto been labouring under the 
delusion that the accumulations of 
the working classes werd safe in the 
British Savings Banks, or Funds ; but 
we are now sorry to Icani from Mr 
Cobden that such is not the case. I 
knew myself,” said Mr Cobden, ''many 
years ago, when resident in the city, 
.a man who worked as a porter on 
weekJjr wages— his family and him- 
self being reddeed to that state that 
they jiad no other earthly dependence 
—and yet that maw badl^aiitsh bonds 
to the nominal amount oi £^000 In 
his pocket They were not worth 
more than waste papeVf and came 
into the bands poor men like this 
porter, who bad 'no experience and 
knowledge fai each njnitters ; and it la 
to guard^ such poor that I new 


utter the volpe ^trarhihg.” "VYe 
have not read ahytliitig moro affecting 
since we perused Tt^e DairymagCs 
Daughter. Mr Obbden does not tell 
us that he iinmediatcdy organised a 
subscription for. the behoof of the 
wronged individnal; but we think it 
probable that he did eOj and, if it be 
not too late, we shall bo glad to con- 
tribute our mite — on one condition. 
The next time Mr Colxlen tells this 
story, will be be good enough to spe- 
cify the precise siinv which the portn' 
paid for those bonds? Orir reason 
for reipiiring particnlnr information a.s 
to this point, Is founded on a fact 
which lately came to onr knowledge, 
viz. that the name of* a promising 
chimney-sweep stands recorded in the 
books of a certain railway company, 
which shall be nameless, as the pro- 
prietor of stock ill new shares, to an 
amount of nearly double that pos- 
sessed by Mr (.'obden’s arfiuaintance. 
The railway has not paid a single 
farthing of dividend, several calls are 
still due, and tiie market price of those 
shares is considerably below zero. 
The chimney-sweej) is a steady young 
man, whose only failing is «an inve- 
terate attachment to whisky: he 
never was in possession of live pounds 
in his life, except on the day when he 
became the nominal proprietor of that 
stock. Wc make Mr Cobden a pre- 
>seut of this anecdote, in case he 
should have occasion, in the course of 
some future crusade, to warn labour- 
ing people against iuAelging in rail- 
way speculation. It is quite as genuine 
and foi*cible an lilnstration as his own ; 
and we suspect tliat for one person in 
the position of the porter, there are 
a^ this moment some hundreds in 
possession of transferred certificates, 
like the chimney-sweep. 

In sober sadness, it is pitiable to 
see a man reduced, for sheer lack of 
argument, to such wretched clap- trap 
as this. The wildest kimi or rant 
about freedom and tyranny would 
have been more to the purpose, and 
infinitely more grateful to the popular 
ear. Mr Oobden’s estimate of his 
own position and Enropean impor- 
tance is delicious. I hare no nesf- 
tation in saying that there 1$ not a 
government In Europe that is not 
nrdwning upon thb meeting ! ” What 
a tmey It Is that Nicholaa had no 
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susiHcion of the trememlous influence 
of the plan who waa once rash enough 
to trust himself ih his dominions! 
We positively tremble at the tlioiipht 
of what might have ensued had 'Mr 
Cobden been "detected on his visit to 
the Siberian mines' I The gov(M*nments 
of Europe frowning on Mr Cobden’s 
meeting — what a subject for the clas- 
sical painter ! 

We need hardly trouble our readers 
witli any remarks upon the speech of 
Lord Dudley Stuart. Jlia inononiania 
on Contiaeutai subjects is well known, 
and he carries it so tar as to hazard 
the most extravagant statements. 
For cxninple, ho set out with insinu- 
ating that this Austrian loan was 
neither more nor less than a deliberate 
attempt at swindling, seeing that it had 
not received tiu; sanction of the Diet; 
“ and, consequently,” said Lord Dud- 
ley, “nothing ronld* be easier than 
for the Austrian govcniincnt, wlicii- 
evor they found it inconvenient to pay 
the interest of the loan, to turn round 
and call those who had advanced the 
money very simple people, and Icll 
thcni that (In^y ought to have made 
due inquiry before parting with it. 
It might be said tliat this would be 
a most extraordinary and outrageous 
course for any government to adopt ; 
but they lived in times when nion- 
archs performed acts of the most 
nnifsital and the most outrageous 
description ; an<l it seemed almost 
as if the dark ag<‘S had returned, such 
scenes of barbarity and cruelty wore 
being enacted throughout Europe, by 
order, and in the name of established 
governiiieut?i.” Lord Dudley Stuart 
is one of those who think that no 
crowned head can sit down comfort- 
ably to sin)per, unless he has pre- 
viously jiniiiolated a victim. Ilis 
idea of the dark ages is derived from 
the popular legend of Raw-head and 
Blooily-bones, Confiding, and it 
would appear with justice, iu the sin- 
gular ignorance of his audience, he 
went on to say “ Certain writers 
and speakers wore never tired of 
littering warnings against the danger 
of an infuriated mob. Rut had any 
of those popular outbreaks, as they 
w'crc called, ever been attended with 
an amount of cruelty, rapine, and 
spoliation, to bo named iu compari- 
son with the deeds of >the despots 


of Europe? At Paris, Vienna, and 
Rome, for a time, power was in the 
hands ot the people — the wild demo- 
cracy, a.s it was called. Where were 
their deeds of blood and spoliation ?” 
Tiord Dudley Stuart might just as 
well have asked, where were the 
victims of tlus guillotine during the 
supremacy of Robespierre. We have 
known metaphysicians who could not 
be brought to an acknowledgment 
that the continent of America has an 
actual existence, or that the battle of 
IVaterloo was ever fought, owing to 
what they were pleased to style a 
'vvan<“ of snflittient evidence. Lord 
Dudley Stuart is precisely in the same 
situatmu. He has patronised foreign 
patriots to such an ^extent, that he bc- 
lieve.s every one of them to be a saint ; 
and if he saw with Iris own eyes a 
democrat piking a proprietor, he 
would probai)ly consider it a mere 
dn tpiio t'mts. Not that he is in the 
slightest degree short-sighted, or in- 
credulous, wlienever he can get hold of 
a story retlecting on the other side. On 
the contrary, he favoured his audience 
with a minute description of several 
floggings and executions, which he 
had, no doubt, received from bis 
foreign correspondents; and aiftnally 
threw the blame of the apostacy of 
some of his Polish protcgc^es from the 
Clnlstiau I’aitli upon the Czar ! This 
i.s a topic upon which we would rather 
not touch. Men have been known to 
deny tlieir Saviour for the sake of 
escaping from the mo.<^t hideous per- 
.«onal agony, but w’e never hoard before 
of apostacy committed for such motives 
as Lord Diulley has assigned. “Simie, 
but v(Ty few men, whose lives had 
been devoted to fighting against Rus- 
sia, and whose religion seemed to con- 
sist in that alone, lured, no doubt, by 
the hope of entering theTurkish army, 
and again waging war against their 
implacable enemies, Russia and Aus- 
tria, had been induced to accept the 
ofiers of ilic Porte, and to embrace 
Islamism." We hope it may be long 
before we shall be f{gi)in asked to ex- 
press our sympathy for those w'retched 
renegades from their faith. 

Mr Cobden having gathered wind, 
again started up ; and this time be did 
not confine himself 4o more economi- 
cal prose. Wc rather think that he 
felt slightly jealon^ of tbc^cheerliig 
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which Lord Dudley Stuart’s more ani* 
mated speech had elicited ; for it is a 
well-known fact that the majority of 
people would rather listen to the 
details of an atrocious murder, than 
to a di^rtation upon Adam Smith. 
Accordingly he came out hot, Airious, 
pngna<dous, and withal remarkably 
i^evant. Throwing aside all cou- 
sideratiou of the Austrian loan, befell 
foul of the Czar, whom he facetiously 
compared to Nebuchadnezzar Listen 
■te-thfr ApoatlfcoLpeacfl 1 . “The man 
was incapable of appreciating any- 
thing but a physical-force argument, 
and he (Mt Cobden) did not think bo 
was departing from his peace princi- 
ples, in resorting to a mode of admo- 
nition which the nature of the animal 
was capable of understanding. lie 
snrely might be excused from admo- 
nishing, if it were {losstblc, a wiid 
bull, that, if he did not take care, lie 
miglit run his head against something 
harder even than his own skull. He 
therefore said, that if the Emperor of 
Rnssia attacked us, we might herme- 
tically seal the ports of Russia, and 
there would be an end of the matter. 
There could bo no dgbtiug between 
England and Russia. If the question 
were put to a jury of twelve compe- 
tent men, belonging to any mailtimc 
power, who were perfectly iiidiflerent 
to the quarrel, they would at once say 
that as England and Russia could not 
come to collision by land, the only 
question was, what naval forco would 
required by England to blockade 
Petersburg, Archangel, Odessa and 
Riga for six months of the year, and 


that the frost would keep up the 
blockade for the other six months.” 
But the best is yet to come. Mr Cob- 
den is perfectly aware that the senti- 
ments of such an eminent European 
personage as himselfmusthave terrible 
weight on the 'Continent. When the 
Czar reads the report of tlie speeches 
delivered at the London Tavern, he will 
burst iuto a paroxysm of fury, order 
some hundred serfs to bo iiistautly 
kiiouted to death, and send for tlie 
minister of marine. When it is known 
at Vienna that Cobden has declared 
against the Austrian loan, Francis 
Joacpliwill gnasli bis teeth, and desire 
Jellachich, Radclsky, and Haynan to 
concert measures with his brother em- 
peror for takiug vengeance fof this 
unparailelcd affront. What, then, are 
we to do ? Is there no danger to Creat 
Brittiiu from such a comhination ? 
None — for wc have a guarantee. A 
greater than Nicholas has-promised to 
stand between us and peril. People 
of Great Britain ! read tlie following 
paragraph, and tbeu lie down in secu- 
rity under the charge of your protect- 
ing angel. 

“ y/‘ /le (,Vr Cobden) ictre toU! that 
he ran the risk of provoking these brtttai 
tyrants to come here and attach this 
country^ iiK WOUI.D RKPI.V that HR 
WAS FKEl'AItKD TO TAKE THE KISK 
UFON HIMSELF OF AIX THAT THEY 
COULD DO ! ” 

After this, wc have not another 
word to say. Yes— ono. Before Mr 
Golden's meeting broke up, the Aus- 
trian loan }iad been subscribed for to 
more than the required amount. 
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\)URiKG the twelve months that 
li<ave elapsed since we devoted a sheet 
oi‘ Maga to a dying glanco at French 
novels and novelists, thei'o. has been a 
ibruiidabie accumula.tIon upon our 
shelves of the produce of Paris and 
Brussels presses. Wefe their merit 
as considerable as their number, the 
regiment of pink, blue, and yellow 
octavos and duodecimos would need 
a whole magazine to do them justice. 
As it is, however, a line a volume 
>vould be too much to devote to some 
ol* them. The lull in literature which 
ensued in l>anco, on the shock of the 
February revolution, has been suc- 
ceeded b}' a revival of activity. Most 
of the old stagers have resumed the 
quill, and a few “ green hands'^ have 
come forward. As yet, however,* the 
ellurts of the former have in few 
liistauces been partictihu'ly bapj^y; 
whilst amongst the latter, there is no 
appearance worthy of note. Upon 
the whole, wc think that the ladies 
have been at least as successful as the 
ineii. Hero is a trio of talcs from 
feminine pens, as good as anything 
that now lies before us. al- 

though it may not greatly augment 
the well-established reputation of that 
accomplished authoress, Madame 
Charles Seybaud, is yet a very pleas- 
ing novel, approaching in character 
rather to a graceful English moral 
tale, than to the commonly received 
idea of a French romance. It is a 
story of the iii*st Bevoliitioii ; the scene 
Is in Provence, and subsequently at 
Kochefort, on boanl ship, and in 
French Guiana. The chief characters 
are Helen, and her father, the Count 
de Blanquefort, a steadfast royalist, 
who traces back his ancestry to the 
crusades; her lover, a plebeian and 
Montat^nard; her godmother, Atadamc 
dc Rocabert, and Dom Alassio^ a 
fanatic priest. Lovers of mysterious 
intrigues, and complicated plots, need 
not seek them in Madame Rcybaud's 
novel>>, whoso charm i*csidcs for the 
most part in elegance of style, grace- 
ful description, and delicate and 
truthful delineation of character. In 
one of her recent tales— a very attrac- 
tive, if not a very probable one— i-c 


Cadet de Colobriires, she admirably 
sketches the interior of a poor noble- 
man's dwelling, where all was pride, 
penury, and privation, for appearance 
sake. The companion and contrast to 
that painful picture, is her description 
of the ^domestic arrangements of 
Castle Rocabert, wdiero ease, placi- 
dity, and comfort reign ; where the 
ancient fiifniture is solid and hand- 
some, the apartments commodious, 
the cheer abundant ; wh(M*c the anti- 
quated waiting women, and venerable 
serving men, are clad after the most 
approvcil fashion of Louis the Fif- 
teenth’s day, and disciplined in accor- 
dance wdth the most precious tradi- 
tions of aristocratic houses. Madame 
de Rocabert herself is a Ane portrait, 
from the old French regime. Forty 
years long has she dwelt in her lonely 
chateau, isolated from the w'orld, on 
the summit of a cloud-capped rock. 
AVidowed at the age of tw enty of an 
adored husband, she shut herself up to 
weep, and, ns she hoped, to die. 

( .’ontrary to her expectation, little by 
little she was comforted; she lived, 
she grew old. Time and religion had 
appeased her sorrow, and dried her 
tears. There is a tendernees and 
grace in Madame Reybaud’s account 
of the widow’s mourning and consola- 
tion, w hich reminds ns of the exqui- 
site pathos and natural touches of 
Madame d’Arbouvillc. TJiat such a 
comparison should occur to us, is of 
itself a high compliment to Madame 
Reybaud, who, however, is unques- 
tionably a very talented writer, and 
to the examination of whose collective 
works it is not impossible wc may 
hereafter devote an article. At pre- 
sent, WT pass oil to a lady of a diiferent 
stamp, who does not very often obtain 
coinmeiulatiou at our hands; and 
yet, ill this instance, we know not why 
wc should withhold approval from 
(ieorgo Sand’s last novel. La Petite 
FadtitCy one of those seductive trifles 
which only Madame Dndevant. can 
))rodnce, and is free from the pernicious 
tendencies that disflgure too many of 
her works. In this^lace we can say 
IHtlc about it. A sketch of the plot 
would be of small interest, for U is 
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as slight and inartihcial as well may 
be; and an attempt to analyse the 
book's peculiar charm would lead lis 
a length incompatible witii the oniiii- 
nm-gathernm design of this article. 
La Fadette is a story of peasant 
habits and superstitions, and these arc 
treated with that consummate artis- 
tical skill for which George Sand is 
celebrated — every coarser tint of the 
picture mellowed and soft^d, but 
never wholly suppressed, ladette, a 
precocious and clever child, and her 
brother, a poor delTormed cripple, 
dwelt with their grandmother, a 
beldame cunning iu lieK>s and simples, 
And who practises as a sort of (]uack 
doctress. The three are of no good 
repute in the couvtry-side; Fadette, 
especially, with her large black eyes 
and Moorish complexion, her clf-Jike 
bearing and old-fashioned attire, is 
alternately feared and persecuted by 
the village children, who have nick- 
named her the Cricket. Hut although 
her tongue is sharp, and often mali- 
cious, and her hnmour wilful and 
strange, the gipsy has both heart and 
head ; and, above all, she has the true 
woman's skill to make herself beloved 
by him on wliom she has secretly 
fixed her alfections. This is the hero 
of the Htory — Landiy, the handsome 
son of a fanner. Love works miracles 
with the spiteful slovenly Cricket, who 
hitherto has dressed like her grand- 
mother, and squabbled with ail comers. 
Although the style of (jcorge Sand's 
books is little favourable to extract, 
ibid that in this otic the diniciiUy is 
increased by the introduction of pro- 
vincialisms and peasant phrases, we 
will nevertheless translate the account 
of Fadette's transformation, and of its 
effect upon Landry, upon whom, as 
the reader will perceive, the charm 
has already begun to work. 

Sunday came at last, and Landry 
was one of the hrst at mass. Ho 
entered the church before {he bells 
began to ring, knowing that h petite 
FadettO' was aeeostomed to come 
early, because she always made long 
frayvM, for which many laughed at 
her. He saw a little girl kneeling in 
the ehapd of the Holy Vh;,‘*a, but her 
back was turned to him, and her face 
was hidden in her hands, that she 
might pray wUboiit distnrbanee. It 
was Fade's i&titiidey but it was 


neither her 

and Landry; mat but agk(n. ^ if 
lie could not .oieet her in "thq porch, 
whicli, l& our .couotfg^ we jcall {|ie . 
gmhiUArif becaiise the ragged beg^in 
kfmd there dnung^ioryice. But Fa-* 
dette's i:ags were. tli4 <^lir ones ho 
could not sec there. ; Ijto jhaiird mass 
without perceiying>her,..]mtil^'fihancing 
to Look again W pS.. girl who. Ii^as. 
praying so devoutly cha]pel,.hb 
saw her raise her headi'andrecogaisod 
his Cricket, although bor dress ai^d 
appearance "ivero quite new to him. 
'J'lie clotlifs were still the 8ame-4icr 
petticoat of drugget, her red apron, 
mid herlipen coif ‘without lace; but 
during the week she bad washed and 
re-cut and re-sewn all that. Her gow'ii 
was longer, and fell decently over her 
stockings, which were very white, as 
was also lier coif, which had assumed 
the now shape, and was neatly set 
upon her well- combed black hair ; her 
neckiTchief was new, and of a pretty 
pale yellow, Mdiich set olF her brown 
.skin to advantage. Her boddicc, too, 
she had Icngtiiened, and, instead of 
looking like a piece of w'ood dressed 
up; her figure was a.s slender and 
supple as the bqdy of a fine honey-bee. 
Besides all this, I know not with what 
extract of flowers or herbs she ha<l 
washed her hands and face during the 
week, but her pale face and tiny hands 
looked as clear and as delicate as the 
wdiitc hawthorn in spring. 

Landry, seeing her so changed, 
let his prayer-book fall, and at the 
noise little Fadette turned herseff 
about, and her eyes met bis. Her 
cheek turned a little red — not redder 
thau the wild rose of the hedges ; but 
that made her appear quite pretty 
— the more so that her black eyes, 
against which none had ever been 
able to say anything, sparkled so 
brightly, that, for the moment, she 
seemed transfigured. And once more 
Landry thought to himsejf : 

‘ She is a witch; she wished to 
become pretty, from ugly that she 
was, and behold the miracle has been 
wrought ! * 

A chill of terror came over him, 
but his fear did not prevent his having 
sostrongadesire toapproaeb and speak 
to hor, that his heart throbbed with 
impatience tiU the mass was at an end. 

But she did not took at him again, 
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aiid i^(e44 ct goii^'to tttn and sport' 
ChUdreii after Her' prayei-s, 
^ho dopartcd so discrebt^*, tliat there 
was hardly tinli * to notice how 
c^nged and /inmroy^ * she was.* 
Landiy dared hot follow Jier, fhetese 
80 tfiai Syi^aetrwonld'iiot leave him 
a momdAtV.bht in about an hour he 
suicce^ed in* (Mjcaping ; sind this time, 
his heart a^^l'directing him, he 

found Httto; Fadctte gravely tending 
her flOt-k in tho,, hollow road which 
they call tho Traine-ou-Gendarmey 
bccanse one .of the king’s geiidarnies 
was killed there by the people of La 
Cosse, in the old times, when they 
wished to force poor people to pay 
tailiagc, and to work without wage, 
contrary to the terms of the law, 
ivhieh already was liard enough, such 
as they had made it.” 

lint it is not .sufficient to win 
Landry’s heart: Fadettc has much 
more to overcome. Public prejudice, 
the dislike of her lover’s family, her 
own poverty, are stumbliiig-bloeks, 
seemingly insunuountable, in her path 
to happiness. She yiehls not to dis- 
couragement ; and finally, by her 
energy and discretion, she conquers 
antipathies, converts foes into friends, 
and attains lier ends — all of which are 
legitimate, and some higlily praise- 
woTtliy. The narrative of her tri- 
bulations, constancy, and ultimate 
triumph, is couched in a style of 
btudied simplicity, but remarkable 
fascination. Slight ns it is, a mere 
^hettc^ La Petite Fadette. is ii graceful 
and very engaging story; and it would 
be ungrateful to investigate too 
closely the amount of varnish applied 
by Madame Dude van t to her pictures 
of the manners, language, and morals 
of French peasantry. 

La FamiUe liecour is the last book, 
by a lady novelist, to which we shall 
now refer. It is the best of a scries 
of six, intended as pictures of French 
society, in successive centuries, clos- 
ing with the nineteenth. Tlie five pre- 
vious novels, which were published 
at pretty long intervals, being of no 
very striking merit, we were agree- 
ably surprised by the lively and well- 
sustained interest of this romance, the 
last, Madame do Bawr informs us, 
which she intends to offer to the pub- 
lic. Paul Rccour, .the penniless ne- 
phew of a rich capitalist, is defrauded 


by a forgjid will of his uncle’s inherit- 
ance, wliich goes to a worthless cou- 
sin, who also obtains the band of a 
girl between whom and Paul an ar- 
dent attachment exists. The chief 
interest of the tale hinges on Paul’s 
straggles, after an interval of deep 
despondency, against povesrty and the 
world — struggles in which ho is 
warmly encouraged by liis friend Al- 
fred, a|||||uc.ce.<^sfnl ftmlletonide and 
dramatic author; and by a warni- 
Jiearted but Imprpvident physician, M. 
Dnvernoy, wliose daughter Paul ulti- 
mately marries, out of gratitude, and 
to save her from the destitution to 
whicli her father’s extravagance and 
approaching death are about to con- 
sign her. Paul is a charming cliarac- 
ter — a model of amiability, generosity, 
and self-devotion, and yet not too 
perfect to be probable. " There is a 
strong interest in the account of his 
combat wnth adversity, and of the. tri- 
bulations arising from the folly and 
thoughtlessness of liis wife, and the 
implacable hostility of his treacher- 
ous cousin. ILow the story ends 
ne<‘d not here be told. Tin* tirst four- 
fifths of the book entitle it to a high 
place amongst the French light litera- 
ture of the year 1H19; but then it 
begins to ting, and the. tenniiintion is 
lame and tame. — a falling oif which 
strikes the more from its contrast with 
the preceding portion. I'he author- 
ess appears, in some degree, conscious 
of this defect, and prepares her readers 
for it in her preface. “ The second 
volume,” she says, “ was written 
amidst the anguish and alarm which 
revolutions occasion to a poor old 
woman. Although but ill-satisfied with 
my work, I have not courage to recom- 
mence it. I appeal, then, to the reader’s 
indulgence for my last romance, happy 
ill the consciousness that my pen has 
never traced a single word which was 
not dictated by my lively desire to 
lead men to virtue.” So bumble and 
amiable an apology disarms criticism. 

Having given precedence to the la- 
dies, we look around for some of tlteir 
male colleagues who may desesve a 
word. Amongst the new candidates 
for the favour of romance-readers Is 
a writer, signing himself Maniute de 
Foiidrae, and wbos^ debut, if we- err 
not, was made in cqnjunotioii witk a 
M. de Montepfai, in a ramate 
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titled Leoc Chevaliers da Lansquenet — 
a long-winded imitation of the Sue 
school, exti-emely feeble, and in exe- 
crable taste, but which, nevertheless, 
obtained a sort of circulating library 
success. Encouraged by this, Messrs 
Foudras and Montepiu achieved a 
second novel, upon the whole a shade 
better than the first ; and then, dis- 
solving their association, set^ scrib- 
bling, each on liis own hcj|||t and 
threaten to become as prolific, although 
not as popular, as the great Dumas 
himself. The last production of M. 
de f^ondras bears the not unattractive 
title of Les Gentilhonfmes Chasseurs. 
It is a series of sporting sketches and 
anecdotes, of various merit, in most 
of which the author— who would evi- 
dently convince us that he is a gcmi- 
ine marquis, and not a plebeian under 
apscudonyme — himself has cut a more 
or less disUliguished figure. To the 
curious in the science of veiicr}', as 
practised in various parts of Frapee, 
these two volumes may have some 
interest ; and the closing and longest 
sketch of the series, a talc of siioot- 
ing and smnggling adventures in the 
Alps, is, we suspect, tbe best thing 
the author has written. Unless, in- 
deed, wc except his account of a stag- 
hunt in Burgundy in 1785, in which 
ho gives a most animated and graphic 
account of the mishaps of a dull-dog 
of an Englishman, who amves from 
the further extremity of Italy to join 
the party of French sportsmen. Of 
course Lord Henry is formal, peevish, 
and unpolished ; the very model, in 
short, of an English nobleman. Dis- 
daining to mount French lioi'scs, 
which, he politely informs his enter- 
tainer, have no speed, and cannot 
leap, he has had four hunters brought 
from England, upon one of which, 
a lineal descendant of Arabian Go* 
dolphin^ and whose dam was a mare 
uneooquered at Newmarket,” he fol- 
lows the first day’s hunt, by the side 
of a beantiflil countess, by whose 
charms he is violently smitten, and 
who rides a little old Limousin mare, of 
plteods exterior, but great merit, l^e 
pace is severe, the country heavy, the 
Arabian’s Mndson receives the go-by 
from the lilmonsin cob, and shows 
signs of distfte/ The following pas- 
sage exhib^lfte, autboFs extraordi- 
nary ac qi |g | ii tot(<te with the customs 


and usages of the English hunting- 
field, — “ We were still ahead, and 
had leaped I know not bow many 
hedges,' ditches, and ravines^ when 1 
observed that Lord Hen^, who had 
ref med to take either a whip or spurs, 
struck repeated blows oh thc^ flank of 
his horse, which, still galloping, 
writhed under the pressure of its mas- 
ter’s fist. Looking with more atten- 
tion, I presently dtscQvei'ed in milord[‘st 
hand a sharp and glittering object, in 
which 1 rocognised one of the elegant 
chased gold tdothpiehs wliich men car- 
ried in those days. T saw at once that 
poor Caur-dc Lion was done Up.” In 
spite of the toothpick, Comr-de-Lion 
rcfnscs a leap, whereupon his master 
hurls away the singular spur, leaps 
from his saddle, draws his hunting- 
knife, and plunges it to tlic hilt in the 
hoi*se’s breast! — with which taste pf 
ids quality, wo bid a long farewell to 
the Marquis dc Foudras. 

It were strange indeed if the name 
of Dumas did not more than once 
appear on the numerous title-pages 
beibre us. Wc find it in half-a-dozcn 
dilFcrcnt places. The amu.sing Char- 
latan, who, ill the first fervour and 
novelty of the republican feginie, 
seemed disposed to abandon imnance 
for politics, has found time to unite 
both. Whilst writing a monthly 
journal, in which he professes to give 
the detailed histoiy of Europe day by 
day— forming, as his puffs assure us, 
the most complete existing narrative 
of political events since February 1818 
—he has also produced, in the course of 
the last twelve months, some twenty- 
five or thirty volumes of frivolities. 
Thus, whilst with one baud he in- 
structs, with the other he entertains 
the public. For our part, wc have 
enjoyed too many hearty laughs^ both 
with and at M. Dumas, not to have 
all inclination to praise him when 
possible. In the present instance, and 
with respect to his last year’s tribute 
to French literature, we regret to say 
it is quite impossible. Hd has been 
trifling with his reputfition, and with 
the public patience'. Since* last W'e 
mentioned him, he hhs added a dozen 
volumes to the Vicomfe deBragHonne, 
which nevertheless still drags itself 
afong, without prospect of a termina- 
tion. A tissue of greater improbabi- 
lities and absurdities we ham rarely 
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encountered. Gertainljr no one but 
Alexander Dumas would have ven- 
tured to strain out so flimsy a web to 
so imconscionablo a length. Are there, 
^ve wonder, in France or elsewhere, any 
persons so simple as to rely on his re- 
presentations of historical^ characters 
and events ? The notions they must 
form of French kings and heroes, 
courtiers and statesmen, arc assuredly 
of the strangest. Wo doubt if, in any 
country but France, a writer could 
preserve the popularity Dumas enjoys, 
wiio caricatured and made ridiculous, 
as ho continually docs, the greatest 
men wl lose names honour its chronicles. 
Besides the wearisome adventures 
of Mr Bragelonnc and the eternal 
^Musketeers, M. Dumas has given forth 
the first three or four volumes of a 
rambling story, founded on the well- 
known iiflair of Marie Antoinette’s 
diamond necklace. Then ho has coin- 
]»letcd the account of his Spanish 
rambles, which avc rather expected 
he would have left incomplete, seeing 
the very small degree of favour with 
which the first instalment of those 
most trivial letters was received. In 
tlic intervals of these various labours, 
he has thvowni off a history of the 
regency, and a historical romance, of 
which Edward 111. of England is the 
hero. The latter w e have not read. 
On French ground, M. Dumas is some- 
times unsuccessful, but when he med- 
dles with English personages he is in- 
variably absurd. Finally, and we 
believe this doses the catalogue— 
although we will not answer but that 
some trifle of half-a-dozeii volumes 
nniy have escaped oiir notice— M. 
Dumas, gliding, with his usual facility 
of transition, from the historical to tlie 
sneculativc, has begun a series of 
guost-siories, >Yh 08 C probable length 
ft is ilifflcult to foretell, sociug that 
what he calls the introdnctioii occu- 
pies two volumes. Some of these tales 
are tolerably original, others arc old 
stories dressed up a la Dtonds. They 
are preceded by a dedication to ]^l. 
Damns' former ]>atron, the DuJvO of 
Hontponaier, ,and by a letter to his 
friend Verou, editor of the ^ Constitu- 
tionnel^ theatrical manager, &c. These 
two epistles arc by no means the least 
diverting part of the book. M. Dumas, 
whom we heard of, tw’onty mouths 
ago, as a fervid pattisau and armed 


supporter of the republic, appears to 
have already changed his mind, and 
to hanker after a monarchy. Some 
passages of his letter to his friend are 
amusingly conceited and characteris- 
tic. “My dear Vernn,” he writes, 

“ yon have often told me, during those 
evening meetings, now of too rare oc- 
currence, where each man talks at 
leisure, telling the dream of liis heart, 
followinff^ the caprice of his wit, 
or squandering the treasures of his 
memory— you have often told me, that, 
since Scheherazade, and after Nodier, 

I am one of the most amusing nan*a- 
tors you kno^v.' To-day yoifcwrite to 
me that, en attendant a long romance 
from my pen— one of my interminable 
romances, in w'hich I comprise a whole 
century — you w'ould be glad of some 
talcs, tw’O, four, or six volumes at 
most— poor flowers from my garden — 
to serve as an inierlud^midst the 
political preoccupations .of the mo- 
ment : between the trials at Bom*ges, 
for instance, and the elections of the 
month of May, Alas 1 my friend, . the 
times are sad, and my tales, I warn 
you, will not be gay. "Weary of what 
T daily see occurring hi the real w orld, 
yuu must allow mo to seek the. sub- 
jects of my narratives in an imaginai’y 
one. Alas! I greatly fear that all 
minds somewhat elevated, somewhat 
poetical ami addicted to reverie, arc 
now' situated similarly to mine ; in 
quest— that is to say," of the ideal- 
sole refuge left us by God against 
reality.” After striking this despond- 
ing chord, the melancholy poet of 
elevated mind proceeds to regret 
the good old times, to deplore 
the degeneracy of the age, to declare 
himself inferior to his grandfather, 
and to express his conviction that his 
son will be inferior to himself. Wc 
arc sorry for M. Dumas, junior. “It 
is true,” continues Alexander, “ that 
each day wc take a step towards 
liberty, equality, fratemity, three 
great w'ords which the Revolution of 
17D;1 — you know', the other, the dow- 
ager— let loose upon modem socioty 
as she might have done a tiger, alien, 
and a bear, disguised in lambskius 
empty words, unfortunately, whidi 
were read, through, the smoke of J uuc, 
on our public inouumcuts all battered 
with bullets.” After so i-eactiouary a 
tirade, let M. Dumds beware lost, iw 
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the first fight that ooenrs ip Paris 
streets, a Bed cartridge snatch him 
from an admiring^worid. His moan 
made for repftiblicaa illusions, he pro- 
ceeds to cry the coronach over French 
society,^ unhinged, disorganised, de- 
stroy^, by successivo revolutions. 
And he calls to mind a visit ho paid, 
in his childhood, to a very old lady, a 
relic of the past century, and widow' 
pf King Louis Philippe’s graadfatlier, 
to whom Napoleon paid an annuity of 
one hundred thousand crowns— for 
what ? “ For hming preserved in her 
drawing-rooms the Auditions of good 
society of the , /ernes bf Louis XIV, 
and Louis XV, It is just half what 
the chamber ifi>w gives his nephew 
for making France forget what his 
uncle desired she should remember.” 
Take that, President Buonaparte, and 
go elsewhere for a character than to 
the JJebit d0iomaHs of Mr Alexander 
Dumas. How Is it you have neglected 
to propitiate the suftrage of the 
melancholy poet ? Repair forthwith 
the omission. ^Summon him. to the 
Elysde. l^amper, cai*ess, and consult 
him, or tremble for the stability of 
your presidential chair ! After Louis 
Napoleon, comes the turn of the legis- 
lative chamber; apropos of which M. 
Dumas quotes the Marquis d’ Argcn- 
son’a metiioirs, where the courtier of 
1750 bewails the degeneracy of the 
times neither more nor less than does 
the dramatic author of a centiuy 
later. “People complain,” M. dAr- 
gonsonsays, “that in our day there 
is. no longer any conversation in 
France. 1 well know the reason. It 
is that onr cotemporaries dmly be-« 
come less patient lieteneirs. 3'hey 
listen badly, or rather they listen not 
at all. 1 have remarked tliis in the 
very best cirdes I frequent.” “ Now, 
my dear friend,” argues M. Dumas, 
with irresistible logic, “ what is the 
best society one can frequent at the 
pre^nt day? Very certainly it is that 
which eight millions of electortf^ have 
judged worthy to represent the inte- 
rests, the opinions, the genius of 
Franch. It is the chamber, in short* 
Well I ester the chamber, at a vw- 
tare, any day and hoar that you 
please* The odds are a faundred. to 
one, tbat you will find one man 
speaking in {M laibane, and five or 
six hundred otbera aittisg on the 


benches, not listening, but interrupt- 
Lug him. And this is so true, that 
there is an article of the constitution 
of 184fi * prohibiting interruptions. 
Again, reckon the number of boxes 
on the ear, and fisticufib given in the 
chamber faring a year that it has 
existed— they are innumerable. All 
in the name— be it well understood — 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity I ” 
Rather strange lan^age in the mouth 
of a xitizen of the young republic; 
and its oddness diminishes the sur- 
prise with which we find, on turning 
the page, the captor of the Tuiierios 
paying his devoirs to the most pre- 
sently prosperous member of the 
house of Orleans. “ Mouseigneur,” 
he says, to the illustrious husband of 
the Infanta Louisa, “ this book is 
composed for you, written purposely 
for you. Like all men of elevated 
minds, you believe in the impossible,” 
&c. etc. Then a flourish about 
Galileo, Columbus, and Fulton, and 
a quotation from Shakspeare, some 
of w'ho.sc plays M. Dumas has been 
so coiulescciuling as to translate and 
improve. Then poor Schehorasede is 
dragged in again, always apropos of 
“I, Alexander,” and then, the flourish 
of trumpets over, the fuu begins and 
phantoms enter. 

Although not generally partial to 
, tales of diabkrie — a stylo which the 
Germans have overdon^ and in which 
few writers of other nations have suc- 
ceeded— we have boon much amused 
by the story of Jean le Trouveur^ iu 
which, upon tlie old yarn of a pact 
with the evil one, M. Paul de Mussel 
has strung a clever and spirited series 
of Gil-Blas-liko adventures, inter- 
spersod witii vivid glimpses of histo- 
rical events and personages, with boro 
and there a gambhiug of quiet satire. 
“ The life of Jeab le Trouveor,” says 
the ingenious and painstaking author 
of tlmsc three pleasant little volumes, 
“ is one pf those histories which the 
people tell, and nobody has writ- 
ten. . . . This fantastical personage 
Is known in several*' countries, under 
different names. In Provence be is 
called Jean 1* Heoreux ; in Arragon, 
Don Juan el Pidarero— that is to say, 
the Fowler or Birdcatcberi fat Italy 
Oiovanm il Trovatore* His real name 
will be fonnd in the coarse of the fol- 
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lo^iu^ narration. His death , was 
related to me in Lower Brittany, 
where I did not expect to meet with 
him. This circumstance decided me 
to write his history, uniting the vari- 
ous chronicles, whose connexion is 
evident.” That accomplished anti- 
quarian and legendary, M. Prosper 
Meritn<So, would doubtless be able to 
tell ns whether this be a mere author’s 
snbteifuge, or a veritable account of 
tlic sources whence M. de Musset de- 
rived the amusing adventures of Jolm 
the Finder, We ourselves are not 
sutiicicntly versed in the traditions of 
Provence and Italy, Arragon and 
Brittany, to decide, nor is it of much 
interest to inquire. M. de Musset 
may possibly have found the clay, but 
he has made the bricks and built (he 
liouse. It is a light and pleasant 
edilice, and docs him credit. 

The main outline of the story of 
Ji'an k Trounur is soon told, and 
has no groat novelty. Tlie interest 
lies In the varied incidents that cixovd 
every chapter. in the year 1G90 
there dwelt at Arles, in JVovcncc, 
a commander of ^lalta, by name 
Anthony (iuiqueraii, Lord of licaiijeii. 
After an adventurous career, and in- 
numerable valiant exploits achieved 
in tlie wars of the Order against Turks 
and barbarians ; after couiinaudiug 
the galley.s of Malta in a hundred 
successful .^ea-tights, and enduring a 
long captivity in the fortress of the 
Seven Towers, thi.s brave man, at the 
age of nearly eighty years, dwelt 
tranquilly in his castle of Beanjeu, 
reposing, in the enjoyment of ]»eifect 
liealth, from the fatigues of his long 
and busy life, and awaiting with 
seeming resignation and conhdcuce 
the inevitable summons of death. 
Only two peculiarities struck the 
neighbours of the old knight : one of 
which was, that he avoided speaking 
of big past adventures ; the other, 
that he would attend mass but at a 
particular convent, an<l thiit even 
there ho never entered the chapel, 
but kneeled on a chair in the porch, 
his face jcoveved with his hands, until 
the semcc tvas .concluded. It w’^as 
supposed by many that he was bound 
by a vow, and that his conduct was a 
mark of penitence and humiliation. 
And altliongli the commander never 
went to confession, or the communioit 


table, his life was so pure, his 
charities were so numerous, and he 
had rendered such great services to 
the cause of religion, that none ven- 
tured to blame his eccentricities and 
omissions. But one stormy day a 
little old Turk, the fasliion of whose 
garments was a century old, landed 
from a brigantine, W'hich had made 
its way up the Rhone in spite of wind, 
and, to the wonder of the assembled 
population, approached the commander 
of Alalta, and said to him — Anthony 
(iuirpieran, you have but three da 3 *s 
left to fulfil your engagements.” An 
hour later, the* old knight is in the 
convent chapel, assisting at a mass, 
vvliich lie has rerpie.sted the superior 
to say tor him. Bivt when the priest 
takes the sacred wafer it falls from 
his hands, a gust of wind extinguishes 
the tapers, and a coiifiLScd murmur of 
voices is lieard in the latinral nave of 
the churcli. In spite of himself, the 
officiant utters a malediction instead 
of a jmiyer, and, horror-.'^tricken, he 
descends the steps of the altar, at 
w hose foot M. de Beanjeu lies sense- 
Jess,-liis face against the ground. The 
ensiling chapters contain the com- 
mainkrs confession. Long previousl\% 
whf‘n languishing in hopeless cap- 
tivity in a Turkish dungeon, he had 
made a compact wdth a demon, by 
which he was to enjoy liberty and 
health, and thirty years of glory and 
goial fori line. At the end of that 
lerni he must find another person to 
take his place on similar conditions, 
or his soul was the properi}" of the 
fiend. Scarcely wms the bargain con- 
•chided, wdion lie doubted its reality, 
and was disposed to attribute it to 
the delirium of fever. In the uncer- 
tainty, he studiously abstained from 
the advantage of the compact, hoping 
thereby to expiate its sin. His 
liealtirretunied, his liberty was given 
him, but he sought neither glory, nor 
wealth, nor honours, living retired 
upon ton thousand crowns .i-year, the 
gift of the King of France and other 
princes, for his services to Christen- 
dom, practising good works, and cul- 
tivating his garden. He began to 
lio|ie tha^ this long course of virtue 
and self-denial had redeemed his sin, 
when the warning of the demon, in 
the garb of the Turkish ca^pWin, 
renewed his alarm, 'and the inter- 
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ruptccl mass convinced him of the 
graceless state of his soul. No act 
otlpenitcnce, the superior now assured 
Mm, pould atone his crime. Too 
high-minded lo seek a substitute, and 
endeavour to shift its penalty upon 
another’s shoulders, M. de Bcaujeu 
attempts the only reparation in liis 
power, by bequeathing half liis wealtir 
to diarities. To inherit the other 
moiety, he entreats the superior to 
select a foiiiKllIiig woHliy of such 
good fortune. The superior is not at 
a loss. “1 have got exactly what 
you want,” he says ; “ the chorister 
wdio answered at the mass at which 
3 'ou swooned awa;^ has no relations. 

1 picked him up in the street on a 
winter’s night, fourteen years ago, 
and since then he has never left me. 
lie has no vocation for the church, 
and you will do a good action in re- 
storing hiin^to the world.” The cho- 
rister boy, who had been baptised 
Jean le Trouve, is sent for, but cannot 
at first bo found ; for the excellent 
reason that, hiilden in tiiC recesses of 
the superior’s bookcase, behind a row 
of enormous folios, he had listened 
to all that had passed between the 
commander and the monk. As soon 
as he can escape he repairs to the 
castle of Bcanj(Ui, where Ills good 
looks, his simplicity and vivacity, in- 
terest the old knight, who receives 
him kindly, resolves to make him his 
heir, and sends him back to the con- 
vent lo aunouucc his determination 
to the superior. The foundling is 
grateful, ills joy at his brilliant 
prosiiects is damped by tlie recollec- 
tion of the comiiiamler’s confession# 
and despair, lie resolves to astonish 
his benefactor by the greatness of his 
gratitude. The following extract, 
which has a good deal of the J/oJf- 
mannsche flavour, will show how he 
sets about it. 

In the street of L<r Trouille, which 
took its name fVom the fortress built 
by tho Emperor Constantine, dwelt a 
barber, who, to follow tho mode of 
the barbers and bath-kcepers of Paris, 
sold wine and. ciitertaiped gamesters. 
Young men, sailors, merchants, and 
citizens of Arles, resorted to ]|is shop — 
some to transact business ; others to 
discuss mattersof gallantry or plea- 
sure; others, again, to seek dupes. 
Of a night, sofmds of quarrel wei'C 


ofteq heard in the shop, to which the 
town-archers had more than once 
paid d visit. If a stranger staked 
his dbin 6n a turn of the cards, or 
throw of the dice, it was no mere 
hazard that transferred his ducats to 
tho pockets of tho regular frequenters 
of the house. Seated upon a post, 
opposite to this honest establishment, 
John the Foundling watched each face 
that entered or came out. After 
some time, he saw approaching from 
afar the captain of tlio brigantine, 
with his flat turban and ins great 
matchlock pistol. When the Turk 
reached tho barber’s door, John 
placed himself before him. 

‘‘Sir 8tr.anger,” said the boy, “ did 
you not arrive hero this moniiug from 
IhcEast, oil important business whicli 
coDCcnis tho Commander dc Beanjcn V” 
‘SSV,” replied the Turk; “but T 
may also say that it is business wbicli 
concerns you not.” 

“ You mistake,” said John : “ it 
docs concern me, and I come on pur- 
pose to speak to you about it.” 

“ nis possible,” said the old cap- 
tain ; “ ma mi non ro/er, fni non 2 toU t\ 
mi non aver tempo.'' 

“ Neverthele.s8,” firmly retorted 
John, “ you must find time to hear 
me. What I have to communicate to 
you is of the utmost importance.” 

“ Do me the pleasure dc andor ol 
diahk /” Cried the Turk, in his Franco- 
italiau jargon. 

“ I am ihcre already,” replied the 
lad; “rest assured that T know who 
you arc. I will not Ic.avc you till 
yon have given me a hearing.” 

The old Mussulman, who lii^l hither- 
to averted his head to trytobroal. 
off the conversation, at last raised lii-^ 
melancholy and aquiline countenance. 
\Vith liis yellow eyes he fixed an 
angry gaze upon the chorister, and 
said to him in a full stix)iig voice : — 

“ Well, enter this shop wdlli me. 
We will iiresently speak together.” 

There was company in the barbor^s 
shop of the Rue do la Tronillo, when 
little John and tho captain of flie 
brigantine raised tliocurtain of checked 
linen which sewed as a door. In a 
comer of the apartment, four men, 
seated round a table, wore absorbcil 
in a game at cards, to which they 
appeared to pay extreme attention, 
tiltliongh the stake was but of a few 
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niiscrablo sous. One of the gamblers 
examined, with the corner of hi.s eye, 
the two persons who entered ; and, 
seeing it was only a lad and a Turk 
of mean and shabby appearance, he 
again gave all his attention to the 
game. The master of the shop con- 
ceived no greater degree of esteem 
for the new comers, for he did not 
move from the stool on whicli he w'jis 
sharpening his razors. At the farther 
end of the apartment a servant stood 
beside the fire, and stirred with a stick 
the dirty linen of the week, which 
boiled and bubbled In a co]»prr caldron. 
A damaged hour-glass upon a board 
pretended to mark the passage of 
time; and small t:ii)lcs, .surrounded 
with straw-bottomcjl stools, awaited 
tlHi drinkers whom evening usually 
brought. Bidding the cliorlster to be 
soaioil, the captain of the brigantine 
jdjiced himself at one of the tables, 
and called f»ir wine for all the com- 
pany. 'file barber lia>ted to fetch a 
jug of lihoiu* wine, and as many 
goblets as there were i)orsons in tliV. 
rei»m. When all the glasses were 
iilloi, llic captain bid the barber dis- 
tribnfv them, and exclaimed, as he 
implied his own at a draft. — 

“ fti s^tlntr da Lritrs Srit/ncifries /*’ 
Thereupon the four gamblers ^x- 
ciranged significani glances, whispeictl 
.1 lew words, and the.u, if the 
politeness of the Turkish gentleman 
bad caused (hem as much ]»leasurc as 
j-urprisi', tlivy pocketed their stakes 
and di.H'oniiniicd their game. AVitU 
gracious and gallant air, and .smiling 
countenance, one liaml nium the liip 
and the other armed with the goblet, 
Ihe four gonlleincii ai)proaclied the 
old 'Ihirk witli a courlcous mien, in- 
tended to eclipse all the graces of the 
courtiers of Versailles. But there 
was no need of a magnifying-glass to 
discern the true character c.f the four 
companions ; the adventurer was de- 
tect ible at onee in their thrcatlbare 
coats, their collars of faUe lace, and 
in the various details of their dress, 
where dirt and frippery were ill con- 
cealed bv trick and tawdry. A mode- 
rately experienced eye would easily 
have, seen that it was vice which had 
fattcne<l some of them, and made 
others lean. Tlie most portly of the 
four, approaching the Turkish gentle- 
man, thanked him in t*lie name of his 
voi.. T.xvi. — NO. oonrix. 


friends, and placed Ids empty glass 
upon the table with so polite and 
kindly an air, that the Turk, touclicjl 
by his good grace, look the wine jug 
and refilled the four goblets to the 
brim. Some compliments were ex- 
changed, and all sorts of titles used ; eo 
that by the time the jug was empty 
they liad got to calling each other 
Excellency. The barber, putting his 
inoiith to the captain’s ear, with .such 
intense gravity that one might have 
thonght him angry, assured him that 
these gentlemen were of tlic very first 
quality, whereat the. Turk testified 
his joy by placiifg Ids hand on his lips 
and on his forcliead. In proportion 
as mutual esteem and good imder- 
.standing augmented^ the contents of 
the Jug diminished. A second was 
called for ; it was speedily emptied in 
honour of tlie happy chance that had 
brought the. jovial company together. 
A third disappeared amidst promises 
of frequent future meetings, and a 
fourth wa.s drained amidst shaking of 
hands, frimidly embraces, and unlimited 
ofiers of service. 

The barl)or, a mail of taste, ob- 
served to his guc.sts, that four jugs 
amongst live persons made an uneven 
reckoning, which it w'oiild need tlio 
mathematical pow ers of Baivmc duly 
to adjust. For symmetry’s sake, 
Ihercfiwc, a liltli jug was brought, out 
of which the topers drank the lieallh 
of tlie king, of their Amphitr 3 'on, and 
of Baivme, >:o a]>potitoly quoted. The 
four seedy gciitlerneii greatly admired 
the intrepidity with which the little 
(»ld man to.4cd off his bumpers. 
Their ])rojoct of making the captain 
drunk w'as too transparent to esca])e 
any spectator less innocent than the 
chorister ; but in vain did they seek 
signs of intoxication on the imper- 
turbable countenance of the oldTurk. 
In reply <o each toast and protestation 
of friendship*, the captain emptied his 
glass, and said : — 

“ Mtfch ohligod, gentlemen ; mi trop 

No sparkle of the eyes, no move- 
ment of the muscles, broke the mono- 
tony of liis fadcil visage. His parch- 
ment complexion preserved its yelh»w' 
tint. On the other hand, the choeka 
of the four advenfnrefs began to flush 
purple ; they unbuttoned their doub- 
lets, and used their hats as fans. The 
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signs of intoxication they watched for livrcs, although even the simple cho- 
in their neighbour were multiplied in rister discoi'ued the emeralds that 
their own persons. At last they got adorned it to be but bits of bottlc- 
qiiite drunk. lie of the four whose glass. Like a generous player, the 
head was the coolest proposed a game old Turk made no didicullies ; he 
at cards. agreed that the buckle should stand 

“ I plainly sec,” said the Turk, ac- for two Imndred livres. and it was 
cepting, that the staked to the extent of twenty-four 

joueurs per habitude,^' ciowns. This time the dice was so 

“And how,” exclaimed one of the hivoufable to the captain, that the 
adventurers, “ did your excclleucy game was not even disputed, llis 
infer from our pliysioguomy that in- atlversaries w ere astounded : they 
coiitestiblo trath V ” twisted tlieir mustaches till they 

ropHed the Turk, “on nearly pulled them up hy tin' roots ; 
my arrival you broke off in the middle they rubbed tludr eyes, and cnrs(*d 
of your game. A.ptofessed gambler the good wine of Jlhone. In the third 
never did such a thing.” game, the glass jes\ el, already pledge*! 

They were in ecstasies at the noble for twenty-four crowns, passi'd entire 
foreigner's penetration, and they called into the pWessioii of the 4\irk. Then 
for the (lice. When the captain drew the excited gamblers threw upon the 
forth his long purse, stuffed wdtli^c/fo- table their rings, their swonUkuots, 
?*escs,* the four gentlemen experienced and the swords thems(dvcs, .assigning 
a sudden shock, as if, a thuuderiwlt to all these things imaginary value, 
had X)asscd between them without wdiich the 'Tiirk teigneil acrcpi as 
touching them, and this emotion half genuine. Not asiii\»h‘ game did ilujy 
sobcml them. The Turk placed one win. Tin* captain ti'ok a. string, lUid 
of the large gold pieces upon the proceeded lo tuj together the 
table, saying lie w^cnild liokl whatever and old iron he Innl won, when he 
stake his'good friends chose to venture, felt a hainl in.sinnatr itself into the 
Tiio others said that apenorise was a pocket Ids ample hose. He seized 
large sum, but that nothing in the tld^ hand, and lioldiug it up it* the 
world should make them flinch from ah'— 
the honour of contending with so Jlfm/r.sr,” ie* 
courteous an adversary, lly uniting cof/uins. Mi sn^nj t/m, nms ant 
their purses, thtiy hoped to he able, to truM"' 

bold the whole'of bi.s stake. And “ 7V/V.7/* (U'hsl t^he (d'tiir shjn'jM *-.. 
accordingly, from tiui depths of tlioiV strips ns to tin- \ i ry shin, und thi'ii 
fobs, the gentlemen produced so many ae.cii.se.s ns of clK Uhig! Marhhn! 
six-livre and three-livre pieces, thal Such indolence deinar.ds piinislimeiit. ’ 
they succeeded in making up the A volley of ahiisf .u:d a .stmni nl 
thirty-two crowns, w'hich were etpii- blows descended sinmltaueuusly upon 
%"alent to t\i^ (wnorhe. TJiey phiy%‘d the little, oii I man. The four advTii- 
the sum in a rubber. Tlie Turk won ture.rs, lldukiiig to have an c‘asy bar- 
the first ganw;, then tlu^ .second; and gaui of so puny a personage, threw 
the four adventurers, on beholding them.?olves upon hiu» to search hi^ 
him sweep away their pile of coin, pockets; but in vain did they rau- 
were suddenly and completely .soberccl. sack every fold of his loose ganneuts- 
1.'he captain willingly agreed to give The purse of gold fr'novises was not 
them their revenge. Tlic difllciilty to be found ; and unfortunately the old 
was to find the two-and-t)iirty crowns. Turk, in his struggles, upset the tripod 
Jty diut of rummaging their pockets, whkh ,sup))orted the copper c;ihlrou. 
tlie gentlotjfieii exhibited four-aiid- A flood of hot winter bolJ(i<l about the 
twvnty livr^: but tin’s was only a legs of the thieves, who uttered 
rinnrter cf the suipr. Tlie oldest of the lamentable cries, ilut it was far 
adventnreftf therf^ok the bucljle from worse when they saw the overturned 
his hat, and fl on tbs table, caldit^n continue to pour forth its 

h^vearing by tins of bis uneTe that scalding stream as .unc^iugly as the 
the trinket w^ ^orth two hundred pllcgorio urn of ^comandor. The four 

A Urge g6ld coin, tlien woHhnsaf^.a ImiidNd^Frsneh liv|ree. 
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sharpers and the barber, perched upon 
stools, beheld, with deadly terror, the 
boiling lake gradually rising around 
thcDi. 'J’heir situation resembled that 
in which Homer has placed the valiant 
and light-footed Achilles ; but as these 
rogues had not the intrepid soul of the 
son of Peleiis, they called piteously 
upon God and all the saints of para- 
dise ; mingling, from the f^)rc(^ of 
hubir, not a lew imprecations with 
their prayers. 'I'lie A^izened carcase 
of the old Turk must have been proof 
against fire inid water, for lie walked 
wdtii the streaming flood uj) to his 
kin:es. Joining the chorister iipcm his 
slioulders, he issued, dry-footed, from 
the barber's shop, like Moses from the 
bosom of the ]h*(l Sea. 'flic river C'f 
boiling water M'aited but his departure 
to re-enter its bed. 'fids ]m>digy 
i'(idd<‘iily look place, without any one 
being able to teli how. The water 
.siib.-ided. and llowed aw'ay rapidly, 
leaving the vJirious objects in the shop 
uninjured, with llie exception of the 
legs oWhe four advciUurcrs. which 
i\ere somewhat ileteriorated. The 
servant, hurrying back at sound of the 
seiilll'-, raised the caldron, and re- 
siuikmI the slirrintr of licr dirty linen, 
niwiis]ncion5 of tiio senvery that had 
jn??t been practised. The barber and 
the four sharpers took counsel to- 
gotlier, ami deliberated among"! them- 
sel\os whetluM' it ^as proper to de- 
noiinee the waterproof and inrom- 
biisiible old g(?ntlcman to the authori- 
ties. The quantify of hot water tliat 
had been spilli-d being uid of all 
projiovtiou with the capacity <»f the 
Kettle, it seemed a case for hanging or 
burning alive tlic author of the in- 
fcrnal jest. Tlie barber, Innvever, 
assured his customers that learned 
physicians had I'ccently made many 
iijarvelhnis discoveries, in which tho 
ohl Turk might possibly be versed. 
He also deemed it pnid* iit not lightly 
to put himself ill cominmiication with 
the authorities, lest they sliouM sock 
to inform themselves as to the man- 
ner ill which the cards were sliullleil 
in his shop. It was Ids opinion that 
the olfender should bo geucrouslv jair- 
done-d, imloss, indeed, an oj)poi^uiHty 
occurred of knocking him on tlie Iiead 
in some dark corner. This opinion 
met with general approbation. 

Whilst this coiAicil of war is held, 


Jean and the old Turk arc in con- 
fabulation, and a bargain is at last 
concluded, by which the commander’s 
soul is redeemed, and Jean is to have 
five years of earthly prosperity, at the 
end of which time, if he has failed to 
find a substitute, his spiritual pail 
becomes the demon’s property. Two 
years later wc find Jean upon the 
road to Montpellier, well mounted and 
equipped, and his purse well lined. 
Although but in his eighteenth year, 
he is alrtjady a gay gallant, with some 
knowledge of the world, and eager for 
adventures. These he meets with in 
* abundance. A* mark, imprinted upon 
his arm by his attendant demon, 
causes liiin to be recognised as the son 
of tlie Chevalier dc*Cerdagno. Tliu.s 
ennobled, he feds that he may aspire 
to all things, and soon w’e find him 
pushing his ftnlune in Italy, attached 
to the ])er?on of the French Marshal 
de Marchin, discoveriug the Haroii 
dTsola’s conspiracy against tho life of 
IMiilip V. of Spain, "and gaining laurels 
in the campaigns of the War of Suc- 
cession. Tlii‘re is much variety and 
interest in some of his adventures, and 
tlui siqicniatural agency is sutliciently 
lont sight of not to bo wearisome, 
'rime, glides away, and the fatal term 
f»f live Vi'ars is within a few days of 
ii" ccnnpKtion. Hut Jam le Troni\\ 
now h Tt‘vuc*An\i is in no want of 
substitutes, 'fwo volunteers present 
tluMiiselvcs ; one his supposed sister, 
Mademoiselle do (’ordaguc, whom he 
has warmly bcliiended in certain love 
ditliciiJtios ; the other a coineiit gar- 
dener, whom he lias made his private 
.scciviiirv, and whose name is Giidio 
Albcroni. Tlie demon, w ho still alTects 
the form of an old Turkish sailor, 
receives Alberoui in lieu of Joan, to 
wlioui, however, — foreseeing that the 
young man's good fortune may be the 
inoan.s of bringing him many other 
victims — lie oilers a new contract on 
very ailvantagoona terms. Hut Jean 
(le Cerdagiie, who i;? now’ Spanisli 
ambassador at Venice, i-Wth the title 
of prince, and in tho enjoyment of 
immense, w’eallli, refuses the offer, 
anxious to save his soul. He soon 
discovers that his ‘good fortune is at 
an end. The real son of the Cheva- 
lier dc Cerdagiie tnrtis up, Jean is 
disgraced, stripped of Jiis honours and 
dignities, and his vast property Is 
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confiscated by tlic Inquisition. The 
ox-ambn?sailor exchangesfor a squalid 
disguise his rich costunio of satin and 
velvet, and we next find him a mem- 
ber of a secret society in tlic thieves’ 
<iuarter of Venice. The worshipful 
fraternity of Chiodo — so called from 
their sign of rocogni t ion , which i s a rusty 
nail — live by the exercise of various 
small trades and occupations, which, 
althougli not strictly beggary or theft, 
arc but a degree removed from these 
culpable resources. Jean, whose con- 
science has become squeamish, will 
accept none but honest employment, 
lint the malice of tliT* demon ]uirsues 
him, and ho succeeds in nothing. He 
stations himself at a ferry to catch 
gondolas with a boat-honk, and bring 
them gently alongside the (jiiay: he 
stands at a bridge stairs, to afford 
support to passengers over the stones, 
slippery with the slime of the lagoons ; 
he takes post in front of tln^ Doge’s 
palace, with a vessel of fresh water 
and a well-polishccl goblet, to supply 
passers-!)}'. INIany accept his stout 
arm, and drink his cool beverage, but 
none think of rewarding him. Not 
all his cflbrts and attention are sufil- 
ciciit to coax a sou from the ])ocket< 
of his careh'ss customers. At hi'it, 
upon the third day, ho receives a ]»iece 
of copper, and trust.s that the charm 
is broken. Tlic coin proves a bad one. 
His seizure by tlio authorities, and 
transportation to Zara, reliev * him of 
care for his .siib'd.-lenco. At last, 
pushed by misery, and in imminent 
danger of punishment for having struck 
a Venetian oificer, Jean succumbs to 
temptation, and rcncw.s \\U infernal 
compact. A Venetian senator adopts 
him, and he discovers, but too late, 
that had lie (lelay(Ml for a few inhniles 
his recourse to diabolical aid, he would 
have stood in no need of it. Ho 
proceeds to Spain, whore he has many 
{idvenlures and quarrels ^vith his for- 
mer sccrctaiy, Alberoni, now' a power- 
ful miiii.st(*r. II is contract again at 
an end, he W'onld gladly abstain from 
renewing it, but is hunted by the In- 
quldtion into tlio arms of the fiend. 
After a lapse of years, he is .again 
show n to us in PaVis, and, finally, in 
llrittany, w here he meets liis death, 
but, at the elefeuth hour, <lisappoints 
the exjicctant ^jemou, (who In a man- 
ner outwits minself,) ami rc-enters 


the bosom of the church, liLs bad 
bargain being taken off his hands by 
an ambitious village priest. The 
book, which has an agreeable viva- 
city, closes with an attcin])t to explain 
a portion of its supernatural incidents 
by a reference to popular tradition 
and peasant credulity. Near the ram- 
parts of the Bret on town of Gucraiule, 
an antiquary show's M. de IMiissct 
a moss-grown stone, with a Latin 
epitaph, which antiquary and no- 
veHr^t explain each after his own 
fiishion. 

“ Let us see if you understand that, 
M. h\ Varhhi}^^ said the antiquurv. 
“ Up to the two last words we shall 
agi'oc ; blit Avhat think you of the 
A/\s\ hij\ ? ” 

“ It appears to me," I rciilied, 

that the popular chronicle perfectly 
explains the whole epita])h— .I/w. lnj\ 
means a/if Z/i/rw/f/; that is to say. — 
‘Here repo:?es Jean (‘apello, citizen 
of Venice, whose body was sent to 
the grave, ami liis soul to heaven, b} 
infernal artifiees.’” • 

‘•Atransliljon worthy of a romance 
wriier,” said the aiJti«|uary. Vou 
believe then in the devil, in eom]»aet 
with evil spirits, in absurd legemU 
invented by ignorance and sni»er.«sii • 
tion amidst the c\ening gossip of r»ur 
pcji>antsV You believe that, in 171'^, 
aparish priest iJ(Su« ramh* tlcw away 
into the air, alter ha\ ing redeemed the 
.'?onl of thi.'* .Jean t.'a]<ello. Vou ari! 
very credulous, le Pan.-ien. 'l liis 
Venetian, W’hocame here btti to die, was 
siin])ly ])oisoucd by the priest, who 
look io iliglit : the town doctor, hav- 
ing opened the body, found traee.s (»f 
tlie poison. That" is Avhy they en- 
graved ii])on tins tomb these syllables : 
A/ .. f///!, which ."signify msnnri iff- 
/ifsifK an infusion of arsenic. I will 
olfer yon another inlcrprotatioU'- 
JcauCapellow'as prudiaiis a saltmal.er, 
killed by .-ome aecirlent ill our salt- 
works, and us in 1718 labourers of 
that class wore very miscrabh", llu\v 
engraved nptiii this stone, tocxjwe'S 
the liiimility of his station, /Ir.v. /?//!, 
that is to say, inferior craft.'’ 

“ Upon my w'ord ! ” I exclaUncd, 
“ that c-xidanatifui is perfectly ab-siird. 
T keep to the p<»pn1ar version : Jean 
le Troiivcur was. sent to heaven by 
the stratagems of the demon himself. 
J-«ct sceptics IJiugli at my superstition. 
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I .sliall not quarrel with them for their 
incredulity.” 

see little else worthy of extract 
or comment in tlie mass of books 
before us. M. Mery, whose extraor- 
dinary notions of English men and 
things we exhibited in a former article, 
has given forth a rhapsodical history, 
entitled Lc TiamporU'^ beginning 
with the Infernal ^facliine, and end- 
ing with Surcouf the JMrate, full of 
conspiracies, dungeons, desiderate sea- 
iights, and tropical scenery, where 
English line-of-battlc sliips are. braved 
by French corvettes, and where the 
transitions arc so numerous, and the 
variidy so groat, that we may almost 
, say everything is to be found in Us 
pages, except i»robability. Mr Dumas 
the younger, who follows at rosiiect- 
fiil distance in Ids father's footsteps, 
and publishes a volume or two per 
mouth, has not yot, so far as we have 
been able to discover, produced any- 
thing that attains mediocrity. M. 
Sue has dished up, since last we have 
adverted to him, two or three more 
capital sins, his illustrations of which 
are ciiielly remarkable for an ajqiear- 
ance of groat ellbrt, .Miggostive of the 
pitiable plight of an author who, hav- 
ing ])ledge(l himself to public and 
publishers fur the production of a 
scries of novels on given subjects, is 
compelled to work out his ta.-k, how- 
e^’er unwilling his mood. This is 
certainly the most fatal species of 
book-making— a selling by tlie cubic 
foot of a man’s soul and imagination. 
Evil as it is, the system is largely 
acted upon in France at the pre-ent 
day. Home politics having lost much 
of tne absorbing inteivst they pos- 
sessed twelve months ago, the Taris 
newspapers arc resorting to their old 
stratagems to maintain and increase 
their circulation, rrominent amongst 
those is the holding out of great at- 


tractions in the way of literary 
fenillctons. According!}”, they con- 
tract with ])Opular 'writers for a name 
and a date, which are forthwith 
printed in large capitals at the head 
of their leading columns. T'luis, one 
journal promises its readers six vol- 
umes by .M. Dumas, to be published 
In its fenilletoii, to commence on a 
day named, and to be entitled Les 
Fa/iwes. The odds are heavy, that 
Alexander himself has not the least 
idea what the said six volumes arc 
to be about ; but he relics on his fer- 
tility, and then so vague and compre- 
licn.'ive ii title gives large latitude. 
Moreover, he has time before him, 
although he lia'i promised in the in- 
terval to siipj)ly the*samc newspaper 
with a single volume, to be called 
Hi I lorn me Forl^ and to conclude the 
long prf'co-iion of Fmifnmfis^ a thou- 
sand and one hi number, which now 
for some time past has been gliding 
before tiu* astonished eyes of the 
readers of the CimstilnfkmmK Other 
journals follow the same plan wdth 
other authors, and In France no 
writiT now thinks of publishing a 
work of fiction (‘l>ewherc than at the 
foot of a newspaper. To this feuille- 
toii system, pushed to ai* extreme, 
and entailing the necessity of intro- 
ducing into each day's fragment an 
amount of incident mystery orTm^- 
geiir matter, sullicient to cirry the 
reader over twenty-four hours, and 
inalvo him anxious for the morrow's 
return, is chielly to be attributed the 
very great cliange for the iv(n*sc that 
of late Ins been observable in the 
class of French literature at present 
niHler consideration. Its actual con- 
dition is certainly anything but vigo- 
rous and tlouri'^hing, and until a 
manifest nnprovement takes place, 
we are hardly likely again to pass it 
in review. 
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CimiSTOPHER UNDER CANVASS. 

Catnp at Cladich, 

ScKNE — The Pavilion. Time — A fter hreahfast. 
XOKTU — TaL154^ YS — Se WAE I>— 1] CLLER . 


yoKTir. 

I begin to be doubtful of tliis day. On your visits to us, Tiilboya, you have 
been most unfortunate in woatlier. Tliis i.s more like August than June. 

TAMIOYS. 

The very word, my dear sir. It is imlced most august weather. 

Noinu. 

Five weeks to-day since wo pitched our Camp— and we have had tlio 
Beautiful of the Year in all its varietio-s ; but tiu' si»it(‘fiil Season seems to 
owe you some old grudge, Talboys — ami to mala*, it a point slill to assail yoiu' 
arrival with “ thunder, lightning, and with rain. ' 

TALUOYS. 

“I tax not you, yc Elements! with unkindness.” I feel assured they 
meau nothing personal to me — ami tin nigh this .sort of work may not be vm-y 
favourabl^o Angling, ’ris quite a day ibr tidying our 'i'ackle — and inai,ing 
up our Books. But di.ui't you think, sir, that the Tent would look uoiiiing 
the worse with some artiliciul light in this obscuration of theuatural ? 

N OUT IT. 

Put on the gas. Pretty invention, tin* Gntia PiTciia tube, i>n't it ? 'J1io 
Electric Telegraph is nothing to it. Tent illuminated in a moment, at a pig's 
whisper. 

TAI.HOys, 

Were I to wish, sir, for anything to hapyion mn\ to the weather at all, it 
W'ould be just ever so little toning down of that one con.^^titiient of the orches- 
tral harmony of tluf Storm uhich im*n cal! — howling. The Thumler is perfect 
— but that om* AVind Instrument is slightly out of tune— lie is most anxious 
to do hU best — his motive is unimpeachable ; but he has no idea how much 
more impressive — how much more popular—would be a somewhat .subdued 
style. There again — that's positive dl.^^cord — iloes he moan to disconcert the 
Concert — or docs he forget that he is not a bolo V 

ntrj.Kii. 

I’hat must be a deluge of— hail. 


TAMtOVS. 

So much the better. Hitherto we have had but rain. 
Hail !’» 


'Twas a rough night. 
My young rcmoinbrancc cannot parallel 
A fellow to it.” 


“ Mysterious lioirurs ! 


NOJrur. 

Suppose W'C rc.5nmc yesterday’s conv<*r.'4aUou ? 

rAi-iiov.s. 

By all manner of means. Let’s sit close— and speak loud— 4dse all uill be 
dumb show. * Tlib whole world’s one waterfall. 

. KOli'lfl. 

Take up Knight on Taste. Look at the dog-car. 
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TALBOYfl. 

Th(5 most perfect instance of this kind is the Tragedy of Macbeth, in which 
the character of an ungrateful traitor, murderer, usurper, and tyrant, is niado 
in the highest degree interesting by the sublime flashes of gcner<>sity, inagiia- 
Tiiniit}^ courage, and tenderness, wliich continually burst forth in Ihc manly 
blit inellectivc struggle of every exalted quality that can dignify and adorn 
the human mind, lirst against the allnrcments of ambiliou, and afterwards 
against the pangs of remorse and horrors of despair. Though his wife lias 
been the cause of all his crimes and sufferings, neither the agony of his distress, 
nor the fury of his rage, ever draw from him an aiigi^ word, or upbraiding 
exjirossion towards lier ; but even when, at her instigation, he is about to add 
tlic murder of his friend and late colleague to that of his sovereign, kinsman, 
and benefactor, lie is (iliictly anxious that she should not share the guilt of his 
bluod ; — ‘ lie innocent of the kii()wh‘dge, dearest chuck ! till thou apjdaud the 
deed.’ How much more real grandeur and exaltation of character is displayeii 
ill oiu^ such simple expression from the heart, than in jxU the laboured pomp 
of rhetorical ainplitication.” 

XUKTH. 

What tliiiik you of that, 'J aJboys ? 

rALIlOYS. 

Why, lilio much of the cant of < liticism, it sounds at once queer and com- 
mon-place. 1 seem to have hcanl it bedbre many thousand times, and yet 
never to have heard it at all till tliis moment. 

XOKTir. 

Seward? 

SEWAKD. 

Full nf uudaeioiis assorlions, that can be forgiven but in the belief that 
VayiK? Kiiiglit had iK‘>er n^id the tragedy, even with the most ordinary 
attention. 

NUKTII. 

Iluilcr? 

BULLEU. 

(Mirsoil nonsemse. Tieg pardon, sir — sink cursed — mere nousenso — out and 
out nuiiseuse — nonsense by itself nonsense. 

Noiau. 

Ilow so? 

BTLEER. 

A foolish libel on Sliak>peare. AVas he ilie man lo make the character 
of an ungrateful traitor, murderer, usurper, and tyrant, iuierestingby sublime 
*ia>lu*s of generosity, magnanimity, courage, and teiuUTno>s, aiui-^o 1 repeat 
I 111 ' words Correctly V — of every exalted quality that cam dignity and adorn the 
liiimaii mind. 

NOttTir. 

Hullor— keep up that bice — ybn are positively beautiful — 

BUU-EK. 

2s u quizzing — I am ugly — but I have a good figure — look at that leg, sir! 

XOKTU. 

I prefer the otlior. 

TA1.BOYS. 

I'liere have been Foots among us who fain would — if they could — have so 
violated uature; but their fabrications have been felt to be bilsehoods — and 
no quackery may resuscitate drowned lies. 

X'OUTII. 

Shakspeare nowhere insists on tlie virtues of ^Macbeth — ho leaves their mea- 
sure iiMleterininate. That the villain may have had some good points we are 
all willing to believe — few people are without them ; — nor have I any qnaiTol 
with tiiose who believe he had high qualities, and is corrupted by ambition. But 
Aihal higii qualities had he shown before Shakspeare sets hiua personally before 
us to judge for ourselves? Valour— conrage—intrepidity— call it what you 
will — Martial Virtue — • 
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" For brave Macbeth, (well he deserves that name,) 

Disdaining fortune, with his brandished steel, 

Which smoked with bloody execution 
Like valour’s minion. 

Carved out his passage till he faced the slave ; 

And ne’er shook hands, nor bade larewcll to him, 

Till he unseam’d him from the nave to the chaps, 

And fixed his head upon our battlements.” 

Tho “bleeding Serjeant” pursues his panegyric till he grows faint — and is led 
off speechless ; others take it up— -and w'c are thus — and in otlier ways — pre- 
pared to look on Macbetli as a paragon of bravery, loyalty, and patriotism. 

TALBOYS. 

So had seemed Cawdor. 

XOUTII. 

Good. Shakspearo sets Macbeth before us under tho most imposing circum- 
stances of a warlike ago ; but of bis inner cliaracter as yet Jie has told us 
nothing — we are to lind that out for ourselves during the Drama. If there 
be siiblimc flaslies of genero-iity, iiiagnaiiiinity, ami every exalted virtue, we 
have eyes to see, \|uless indeed blinded by the iiglitning — and if 1 lie sublim(3 
flashes be frequent, and the struggle of every exalted quality that can adorn 
the human mind, though inetfoetual, yet strong — why, then, we must n(>L 
only pity and forgive, biit admire and love tJjo ‘‘ traitor, murderer. u>urjK r, 
and tyrant,” wdth all tlie poetical and phib».sopliical fervour of that amiable 
enthusiast, Air raync Knight. 

BUTXKK. 

Somehow or other I cannot help having an aireciiou for Alacboll!. 

xoirrii. 

You had better leave tho Tent, sir. 

nrLLKi:. 

No. T won’t. 

XOUTII. 

Give us then, Afy dear Buller, your Theory of the "J'lianc’s character. 

* nrLT.KU. 

“ Theory, God bless you, T have none to give, sir.” Warlike valour, ;is 
yon said, is marked first and last — at the opening, and at tlie end. Surely 
a good and great quality, at least for poetical purposes. Iligli general repii- 
tatioii w'on and held. The opinion of the wounded snldier was that of the 
whole army; and when he Jiiin.self says, “I have bought goldon opinions 
from all sorts of people, >vhich wonhl be worn now iit their newest gloss, imt 
thrown aside so soon,” I accept that he then truly descudbo his position in 
men’s minds. 

XOIiTTI. 

All true. But w;e soon gain, too, this insight into his con.stitution, that 
the pillar upon which he has built up life is Keputalion, and not Kcspcct of 
Law— not Self-Respect; that the point vliich Shakspeani above all others 
intends in him, is that his is a spirit not self-stayed — leaning upon outw aid 
stays — and therefore — 

BCLIXU. 

Liable to all — 

Noimi. 

Don’t take the W'ords ont of my mouth, sir ; or rather, don’t put them into 
my mouth, sir. 

T’oucliy to-day. 

NOnTH. 

strongest expression of this character b liis throwing himself upon the 
illicit divlnings of futurity, upon counsellors known for infernal ; and you see 
what .subjugating ;?way the Three Spirits take at once over him. On the con- 
trary, the Tbaness'is self-stayed; and this difference grounds tire poetical 
opposition of the two personages. In Macbeth, 1 suppose a coitain splendour 
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of clijiracter — magnificence of action high — a certain Impure generosity — 
mixed up of .some kindliiic.ss and sympathy, and of the pleasure from self- 
elation and self-expansion in a victorious career, and of that ambition which 
feeds on public esteem. 

BULLEK. 

Ay—just so, sir. 

NORTH. 

Now mark, liullcr — this is a character which, if the path of duty and the 
path of i)er.sonal ambition were laid out by the Sisters to be one and the same 
])ath, might walk through life in .<«nnlight and honour, and invest the tomb 
with proud and revered trophies. To show such a spirit nTecked and hurled 
into infamy — the ill- woven sails rent into shreds by the whirlwind— is a lesson 
wortli}" the Play and the Poet — and such a lesson a.s 1 think Shakspean; 
liki‘Iy to havc*de.signod— or, without preaching aV.out lessons, such an ethical 
revelation as 1 think likely to have caught hold upon Shakspeare’s intelli- 
gence. It would seem to me a driimaticali 3 '-]ioetical subject. The mightiest 
of temptations occurs to a mind, full of powers, endowed with available moral 
elements, but Avithout set virtue— without principles — ‘‘and down goes all 
before it.” If the essential delineation ui' ^lacbeih be this conflict of Moral 
elements— of good and evil— c»f light and darkness— T see a* very poetical con- 
ception ; if merely a hardened and bloody hypocrite from the beginning, 1 see 
none. Put t need not say to you, gentlemen, that all this is as far as may be 
from the exaggerated panegyric on his character by Payiu* Knight. 

TAI.nOYS. 

Macbeth i.s a brave man— sc) is Panquo — so are we Four, brave men— they 
ill their way and day — avo in ours — they as Celt^ and Soldiers— Ave as Saxons 
and (’ivilians — and wi; had all need to be so — fm* hark! in the mid-rt of ours, 
“ ThuiubT and Lightning, and cuter 'riiree ^Vitch^>.“ 

Bru-i:n. 

1 cannot .say that 1 understand dNtinetly tlu*ir first r/onfabulation. 

XOUTll. 

I'liat’s a ])ity. A sensible man like you should nmlerstand cA’crYthing. Put 
AA hat if Shakspeare himself did not distinctly tmderstand it V I'hero may hiwy 
been original errata in the report, as extended by himself from not»‘S taken in 
.short-hand on the spot— light bad — noise Avv»r>e — A^iices of Weird Sisters 
w urst— matter obscure — manner uncouth— ay hy really. Puller, all things oui- 
.sidcred, Shakspeare has sliow'ii himself a very pretty Penny ..l Uiior. 

JICLLKi:. 

J cry you mercy, sir. 

SEAVAUn. 

Whtre are the Witches outlieir tirst ai»iH*arance, at the very opening of the 
Avonilevfui Tragedy? 

NORTH. 

An open Place, Avith thunder and lightning. 

SEAVAKO. 

1 knoAV that— the Avords are Avritten down. 

NOUTII. 

SomcAvherc or other — auyAvherc — iioAvhcre. 

In Fife or Forfar ? Oi^some one or other of your outlandish, or inlaiidish, 
T^OAvland or Highland Counties? 

NORTH. 

Not kuoAving, can’t say. Probably. 

SEAVARD. 

When the Ilurly Burly 'S done, 

When the Battle’s lost and won.” 

AVhat TIurly Burly? AVhat Battle? That in Avhicli Macbeth is then engaged? 
And which is to be brought to issue cro “ set of sun ” of the day on Avhicb 
“ enter Three AVitches ?” • 
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[Nov. 


Let it be so. 


KORTH. 


SEWARD. 

Upon the hcatii, 

There to meet with Macbeth.” 

The AVTtclies, theu, are to meet with Macbeth on the lietith on the Evening of 
the Battle ? 


NORTH. 

It would seem so. 

, SEWARD. 

They are “posters over sea and land” — and, like whiffs of lightning, can 
outsail and outride the sound of thunder. But Macbeth and Baiujuo nuisl 
have had on their sovou-le<ague boots. 

NORTH. 

They must. 

SEWARD. 

“ A rlnim, ;i drum ! 

Machclh doth come.” 

AVas he with the advanced guard of the Aniiy V 

NORTH. 

^ Not unlikely— attended by hi.s Staff, (ieiierals, on such occasions, usually 
ride — but perhaps Macbeth and Banquo. being in kilts, prcferix'd walking in 
their seven-league lioi»ts. Thomas Campbell has said, When the drum of 
the Scottish Army is heard on the w'ild heath, and when I fancy it advancing 
with its bowmen in front, and its spears and banners in the distance, Lam 
always disappointed with ^lacbeth’s entrance at the head of a Uiw kilted 
actors.” The army may have boon there — but they did not see the \>\nrd.s — 
nor, I believe, did the AVoirds sta* them. With Macbeth and Banquo alone 
had they to do: we see no Army at that hour — we hear no drums — we ani 
deaf even to the Great Highland l>agpi]>e, though He, you may lx; .suns was 
not dumb — all “ plaided and plumed in their tartan array” tlie llighland Host 
ceased to be— like vanished shadows — at the first apparition of “ Uio.<e so 
withered and so wild in tlieir attire”-- not of the earth though on it, and alive 
somewhere till tliis day — while gem ratioiis after generations of mere Fighting 
Men have been disbanded by dusty Death. 

SEWARD. 

I wish to know where ainl when ha<l bewi the Fightifig? 'Fho Norwegian- 
one Sweno, had come down very Itand.sotnely at Inchcolm with leu thousand 
dollars — a sum in tijose days equal to a luilliori of money in Scotland 

NORTH. 

Seward, speak on subjects you iiuder>tand. What do you know, sir, of the 
value of money in tho.se day.s in Scotland? 

.'^EV.'ARD. 

But where liad been all the Fighting? There would seem to have been two 
hurley- hurleys. 

f NORTH. 

I sec your drift, Seward. Time, and /Vr/cr, through the First Siuuie of the 
Thirst Act, are past finding out. It has been asked — Was Shakspearc ever 
in Scotland ? Never. 'J'here is jiot one w'ord in this Tragedy leading a 
man to think so — ^many showing he never had that ha])piness. Let him deal 
with our localities according to iiLs omi sovereign will and pien.sare, as a pre- 
vailing Foet. But let no man ])oint out hi.s dealings with our localities as 
pi oofs of hi.s Iiiiving such knowledge of them as iuqilies ]>or.sonal acquaintance 
With them gained by a longer or shorter visit in Scotland. The Figlit.s at the 
begmiiihg seem to be in Fife. The Soldier, there wounded, delivers hi.s rela- 
tion at the King’s Ctinq) before Forres. He has crawled, in half-ati-honr, or 
an hour— or two hours — say seventy, eighty, or a liimdrcd mile.s, or more — 
cro.ssing the ridgo the Grampians. Rather smart. 1 do not know' what yon 
ink here of fime ; but I think that Space i.s here pretty well done for. The 
XME 01 the Actiou of Shakspeare*s Flays has never yet, so far as I knowi 
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been, in any one Play, caref?illy investijjated— novor investigated at all ; and 
T now announce to yon Three — don’t mention it— that I have made discoveries 
here that will astound the whole world, and demand a New Criticism of the 
entire Shakspcarcan Druiiia, 

JlULLEn. 

Let ns have one now, I beseech yon, sir. 

NOKTll. 

Not now. 

m j.r.Ki?. 

No sleep in the Tent till we have it, sir. I do dearly love asioiindin;^ dis- 
coveries— and at this time of day, an astounding discovery in Shakspeare ! 
Ma}^ it not prove a Marc’s Nest ! 

Nouj n. 

The I’ragedy of Macbeth is a prodif/ioua Tragedy, because in it the ('hariut 
of Nemesis visihhf rides in the birid thunder-sky. Because in it the ill motions 
of a human soul, which 'Dieologians account for by reh^i ring them all to sug- 
gestions of Beclzebiih, arc expounded in visihh*, iiiystcriou's, tangible, terrihle 
shape and syinbolisatioii by the Witches. It is fpeal by the character and 
person, workings and sntVerings, of Lady ^laebeth — by the immense poetical 
power in doing the Witches— mingling for once in tile world the Ilomely- 
(irotesfiue and the Sublime — extinguishing the A'ulgar in the Sublime — by the 
h.md, whatsoever it be, between Macbeth and his wife — by making us toler- 
ate her and liim— — 

BULLim. 

llidii’t J say that in my (ami wa}', sir? And didn't you reprove me for 
saving it, and order me out of the 'Fcnt? 

And what of the Witches? 

nrr.i.i:n. 

Had you not sto|)t me. I say non, sir, that nobody understands Shak- 
.■^peaiv/slJi:i A IK. Who is Siik? Kadi of t lie Throe Wcird.s ih = one Witch 4- 
one of tiie Tliree Fates — therefiire the union of two incompatible natures — 
more than in a (Jentaur. Oh! Sir! what a baud that was which bound the 
two into om‘— iiiM'Vi'rably I There liny are for ever as the Cmitaurs ar(\ 
But tlic gross Witch prevails; which Shakspeare ncedeil for securing belief, 
and lu' has it, full. Jleeate, sir, comes in to balance the disproportt.ui — she 
libs into Mythology — and strengthens the nivtliolngical tincture. So does the 

Pit of Aeiieron.” 'I'hal is clasdeal. To the best of niy romenibranee, no 
nieiition of any sueh l*it in the Old or New Statistical Aceoiiut of Scotland. 

NORTH. 

And, ill the Im’antalioii Scone, those Apparitimis! Mysterious, ominous, 
picturesque— and self-willed. They are eoinninnded by* the Witches, but 
iiuder a limitation. 'J'lieir oracular ])Ower is their own. They ai’c of unknown 
order.'i — as if for the occasion created in Hell. 

NIHITH. 

'I’alboys, arc you aslco]) — or are you at Chess ivitli your eyes shut? 

TAl.nOY.S. 

At Chess with my eyo.s shut. 1 shall send olf my move to my friend Stir- 
ling by first post. But my ears wore open — and I ask — w'hcn did IMacbotli 
lir-^t design the. murder of iluiiean'r^ Does not everybody think — in the mo- 
men f (fJ'tiT the Witches have first accosted and left him? Does not— it may 

a.sk(‘d — the whole moral significancy of the 'Witehes disa]>pear, unless tho 
invasion of hell into Macbeth’s bosom is first made by their presence and 
voices ? 

KORTIf. 

No. The whole moral signiticancy of the Witehe.s only then appears, ^vheu 
we are assured that they address themselves only to those who already have 
been tampering with their con.seience. ‘-Good sir! why ^lo you start, and 
seem to fear things that do sound so fiiir ?” That (piostion put to Macbeth by 
]3amiuo turns our eyes to his fiicc— aud we sec Guilt. Tlierc was no start 
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at “ Hail to tliee, Tliauc of Cawdor,”— bnt at the word “ King” well might 
he start; for cli? 


TALBOYS. 

Wo must look up the Scene. 

NORTH. 

No need for that. You have it b}' heart— recite it. 

TALBUY.S. 

" Macbeth. So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 

llanquo. How far is’t call’d to Forres ? - What arc tliesc, 

So wither’d, and so wild in tlicir attire; 

Tliat look not like the iiihahitautH of the earth. 

And yet are on’t ? Live you i or are you aught 
That man may quofttion t You seem to understand me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying , 

Upon her skinny lji)s: — You should be women, 

And yet your hoards forbid me to interpret 
That you aretso. 

Macbeth, Speak, if you can; - What are you i 
'[st Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee, thiiiie of Olaniis ! 

‘Jf/ Witch. All hail, Maebcth ! hail to thee, thane of Cawdor ! 

.‘if/ Witch. Ail hail, Macbelli ! that shalt be king hcrearter. 

Jlanqntj.^ (lood >ir, why do you f^tart; and ‘•eem to fear 

Things that do souinl so fair J —1* the name of truth, 

Are ye fantastieal, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show { My noble partner 
You greet with present grace, an«l great iMedictio:i 
Of nolde having, and of royal hope, 

That he seems rapt withal; to me you speak iif-t: 

If you can look into the seed*« of time. 

And say wdiieli grain will grow, ainl whieh will not; 

Speak then to me, who neither bog, nor fear 
Your favours nor vour hate. 

Witch. Hail*! 

‘Jf/ Witch. Hail ! 
nfl irffcA. Hail ! 

l.<£ Witch. Leaser than Maebcth, and greater. 

*2tl Witch. Not so liapp.v, yet much Jiappier. 

.‘if/ Witch. Thou shalt got kings, though thou be none: 

So, all hail, Macbeth and Jlaiupio ! 

Witch, iiaiHiuo and Macbdth, all bail ! 

Machnh, Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me juorc: 

By Sillers <lcath, I know, I am thane of Glamis; 

But how of Cawdor ! the thane of Cawdor li\cs 
A prosperous gentleman; and to be king, 

Stands not within the prospect of belief, 

No more than to be (’awdor. Say, from whence 
You owe this strange iiitelligence { or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting £— Speak, 1 charge you. 

[ Witches ranifh. 

Hanqun, The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 

And these are of thorn: — Whitlicr arc they vanish’d ? 

Macbeth. Into the air, and what seem’d corporal, molted 
As breath into the wind. ’Would they had stai<l ! 

Banqii(t, Were such things here, as we do speak about 1 
Or have we eaten of the insane root, . 

Tiiat takes the reason prisoner. 

Macbeth. Your children shall be kings. 

Jianqno. You .shall be king. 

MacMeth. And thane of Cawdor too; went it not so * 

* Jianqtifj, To the self-same tunc, and words.” 

NORTH, 

Charles KcmblG«liimsclf could not have given it more impressively. 

JiriXER. 

You make him blush, sir. 
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NORTH. 

Attend to that “ start” of Macbeth, Talboys. 

TALROYS. 

He might well start on being told of a sudden, hy such seers, that he was 
Jiercafter to be King of Scotland. 

NORTH. 

There was more in the start than that, my lad, clraj Shakspeani would not 
have so directed our eyes to it. I .say again — it was the start— of a murderer. 

TALBOVS. 

And what if I say it was not ? But 1 have tlio candour to confess, that I 
am not familiar with the starts of murderers — so may possibly be mistaken. 

NORTH. 

Omit what intervenes— and give us the .SoliIo(piy, Talboys. But before you 
do so, let me merely remind you that Macbeth’s inind, from the little he says 
in the interim, is manifestly rumiiiaiing on something l^ad, ere lie breaks out 
int‘) Soliloriuy. • 

T ALBOVS. 

“ Two triith.-> avL* told, 

As happy prologius to the swelling acf. 

Of tlie imperial theme. — I thank you, gentlemon- 

Tlii^ supernatural holiciliug 

Cannot he ill — cannot ho good; — If ill, 

Wliy hath it given lue oaru»>t of .'-ucee- 
(‘omnieneiug in a truth; ! am Thane of Cawdoi : 

If good, why <lo 1 \ield to that suguo.^^tioii 
Wlio-e hot rid image doth unfix m> hair, 

And make my ^rate«l heait knock at my rili 
Ag iin.-t the n-e dfiialun ! f*ro.it*nt feai 
« A IV le ? than luu rihle iinaginiug'^: 

J^Iy thought tvhosc murder i- yet hut faiita-tieal 
.Shako- y my single .-tale of man. that fsinetioii 
Is smotliered in surmise ; and noilung 
But what is not.'* 

NORTH. 

Now, my dear ralboys, you will mrive. wiih nu* in ihliiking that tliir- fiv-t 
groat und ])r(*gnaiH, although brief .-oliliMpiy, ^tanil< for genu, type, and law 
of tin; whole Tiay, and of its criiicism -ami for cine lo llie labyrimh of the 
Thane's character. Out of this wood do not de.-ire lo g.>.'' Out of it L do 
not e.\ped .-non to go. T regard MTIliam as a fair l\x't and a reasonable ITii- 
losopher: but as a superemineiit ITay-wiigdit. The Fir-l .Soliloijny 
speak the nature of i\lacbcth, cLse the Crafisman has no skill in lii- trade. A 
Solih'Mjny nrc«//.s. 1’hat is its funetion. T’herclii is the soul heard and seeti 
discoursing witli itself— within itself: ami if you carry your eyt* througit — ui: 
to the First Appearance (»f JiUdy A[acbcth— this Soliloquy is distinctly the 
highest point of the Tragedy — the tragic acme — or dome— or pinnacle — therc- 
fon‘ of powia- imlcfmilo, iiifmile. On this rock 1 stand, u Oolossus ready to be 
thrown do>vn by— an Earthquake. 

BVLLKR. 

ITlslual olf by — a sho>e. 

NORTH. 

Not by a tlionsaiid HulIer-]'iower. I'aii you believe. Buller, that the word 
of the T'hird Witch, “that shalt be King Hereafter," .vo/o the murder in 
IMacbetli’s heart, and that it springs up, flowers, and fruits with suoli foaiful 
rapidity. 

BULLER. 

Why— Yes ami No. 

NORTH. 

Atleud, T’alboys, to the words “ snpcniatiiral soliciting.” What ‘‘ super- 
natural soliciting” to evil is there here? Not a syllaUc had the Weird 
Sisters breathed about ]Murdor. But now* there is much soliloquising— and 
Oaw dor contenrplates himself o/>yV’c//rf/y— seen busy upon ail elderly geutlcman 
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called Duncan— after a fashion that so frightens him that Bauqiio 

cannot help whispering to Rosso and Angus — 

See how our partner ’s rapt ! 


TALROYS. 

“ My thought whose mimler’s yet fantasticjil.” 1 agree with you, sir, in 
»snspecting he must have thought of th^ murder. 

NORTH. 

It is from no loaning towards the Weird Sisters — whom I never set eyes on 
but once, and then without iiitcrchaugiiig a word, leapt inoineutarily out of 
this world into that pif(‘h-pot of a^und in (ilcnco — it is. 1 say, from no leaning 
towards the Weird Sisrors that 1 take this view of Aracheth’s character. No 
“ sublime dashes of generosity, magnanimity, ten(h?niess, and every exalted 
quality that can dignify and adorn the human mind,'' do 1 ever sutler to pass 
by witlioiit apj)rob:ition, when coruscating from the character of any well- 
dis]»osed man, real or^magiiiary, howev»‘r unaC(‘ountable at other tiimjs his 
conduct nui}’ appear to be; but Shakspearo, who kiu‘w iMaclxiih better than 
any of us, has hero assured us that he was in heart a murderer -for how long 
lie does not si)ecif 3 ’ — l>e.f«»re he had (‘ver seen a birse on any of the Weinl 
Sisters’ beards. I5ut lot’s l )0 canny. 'I'alboys pray, what is the meaning of 
the word “soliciting,” ‘‘ proternatural s«)lieiting,*’ in this SolilotniyV 

TAMlOYs. 

Soliciting, sir, is, hi my interpreting, “ an appealing, iutimaii* vi^jilatinn/' 

Noiriii. 

Right. Tlie api>(‘al \< general — as that dtatlcntje of a trumpet -Fain/ 
book HI., canto xih, stan/.a 1 — 

Signe of nigh buttail or gtd \ictorye — 

which, all iiidotcrminate, is notwithstauding a c/zre/Zc/g/e— operates, and is fell 
as such. 

TAI UoYS. 

So a thundering laiock at ymir dnin* >\hi‘ h may be a friend or an eii 'uiy. 
It comes as a snnunouing. li is more than internal urging and ineitijig of iiu* 
by iny own tlionghts--for mark, sir, the rigour of tlie word snpcrnaln - 
ral,’’ which throws the soliciting otf his own soul n|nin the Weirds. 
word is really undetennined to pleasure or paiii- tho e-.^ential thought being 
that there is a "earcldng or penetratiifg provo(:ati\t‘— a stirring up of that 
which lay dead and otill. .Vext is the debate wii»*tlier tid' intrn''ive, anil ]iuti- 
gent, and .stimulant assault of a f)rrsene.e and an or.ido be g<»od or ill V 

Nonni. 

JZocs the hope live in him for a nnniieiu that this home-visiting is not ill - 
that the Spirits are. not ill y I’lmy liavi* .spoken truth so far -ergo, thfj I'bird 
“All hail I’’ shall be true, too, lint more than tliat — they have spoken 
Rrgo, they are not spirit-* of Kvil. That hopi^ dies in tlie same instant, .sub- 
merged in the .storm}' waves which the bl..n from liell arouses. I'in* infernal 
rcvclathm glares cliuir beforr? him — a (.’n»\vu hehl out by the hand of Murder. 
One or two >tmggles oecair. 'I'hen the liMith stands betbre him lixed and 
imnintable — “ Kvil, be Ihon my goiMl.’' He is dedicated : and passive to fate. 

1 cannot comprehend this so feeble debate in the miml of a good man -I can- 
not coinprcheud any such debate at all in the mind of a previously settled and 
determined murderer; but 1 can eomprehend and feel its awful siguiticaney 
in the mind of a man already in a mo.st jicrilous moral condition. 

BEWAItn. 

The “ start” .shows that the spark ha.s caught— it has fallen int<» a tun of 
gunpowder. 

TALBOY.S, 

The touch of Ith Uriel’s spear. 

• NORTH. 

May wo not say, then, that perhap.s the Witches have shown no more than 
tins — the Fascination of Contact between Passion and Opportunity ? 
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SEWARD. 

To Philosophy rcarliu^: the hieroglyphic ; but to the People what? To them 
they arc a reality. They seize the ..imagination with all power. They come 
like “ blasts from hell ” — like spirits of Plague, whocc bveaih — whose very 
sight kills. 

“ Within them Hell 

They bring, and round about them; nor from Hell 
One step, no more than ihem«elvc!-, can 

The contagion of their presence, in sj)ite of wliat we hav<i been saying, almost 
reconciles w// understanding to what it would otherwise revolt from, the snthU n- 
ness with wiiicli the penetration of Alacbotli into futurity la\"S fast hold upon 
Arunicr. 

nriXER. 

Pretty fast — though it gives a ttvist.or two in his handling. 

SKWARl). 

Lady Alacbetli herself corroborates vniir judgment s!nd Shakspeare’s on her 
husbaiurs character. 

TALnOYS. 

1 )oes she ? * 

SEWAIID. 

she docs. Til that dreadful parley between them on the night of the Mur- 
der — she reminds him of a lime when 

iVi'T t'huo ni>r 

./>;»/ thiii a»lin i‘>'yfUnl U> f //«».# hotl'’ 

They have made them^ohi ^, ii5id Ijiut \\ y:W iitnt'-- now 

Doe.s unmake you.*' 

Thi?-~mark you, sir — iiiu>i have boiui lu‘r«»re tlu' Hay began ! 

NoKill. 

I have often thought of thew’ords and Sliak-^peare Iiiin.seif so adjusted 
the action oftlie Play that, "///fc //.t t nvitutift r n ith fht \V,ird<^ inj u]»))ortu- 
nity had occurred t<» Macbeth for the “ making of time and place'." I'liero- 
fore it inu^l, as you say, Imve been h*J\iu //. Ihiller, uliai ^.ly wui now? 

Ill Li.im. 

< laicgod, 

Nonrii. 

True, .^lie speaks of his being “ full i»f the milk (d human kindnes-." Tlie 
W'ords Iiave become favourite'^ with a-, niio are an allc^itionaie ami doinesiie 
poeplo- aiul are lovingly ajjplual lo tl; » i(»\iiig ; but Lady Maduili attacluMl 
no.^ucli |>n»rouinl sense to tlieiii as we do; and meant merely iliai slie tlerngiii 
her husband >\ould, afli-r alb nnieli ]»refer groat ne-< unboughr lo blood: ainb 
sit t lie linii! .--ho referred lo, it Is ])rubalde lie woiiM; but tliat .'-lie meant no 
more than that, is ])laiu iVoin the lontimiutioii of her ]*rai'-e, in w’lieli heriilens 
g(*l not SI little e.oiifu'-i'd ; and her word -i, interjnvr iliem :i.r yt>ii will, lea\e 
nothing milky'’ in ALiebetli at alb Alilk of hmnaii kiiidm'.-.". indeed I 

I Ai.r.o^s. 

“ Wlfit thou wonUr-t lli‘4hly, 

That wouhr-t thou holily; would'-t m»t iday lab-e. 

Ami yet would'si ^^l^>ugly wwi: iluuiM.-r have great fllaini-. 

That wliieli cric.", * Tliu-^ llu-u mu'-t do, if iluui have il ; 

And tli.'it which rather thou do'Jt tear to do, 

Thau Mi.dicat sIktuM ho 

That is her J..adysliip's notion of the ‘-milk of Imman kindnes.s ** I wish 
somebody would inurder Duneau— as for iniinlering him myself, 1 am much 
too teudcr-bearlcd siml humane for perpetrating such cruelty ^\itli my own 
b.iiid V' 

KVLLF.n. 

Won't you believe Wife to be a good judge of her Husband's disposition ? 

NOUIH. ^ 

Not Lady Macbeth. For docs not she herself tell us, at the same time, 
that lie had formerly schemed how to commit Alurder V • 
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UULLETt. 

Gagged again. 

KOJITH. 

I see no reason for doubting that she was attached to her husband ; and 
Shakspearc loved to put into the lips of women beautiful expressions of love— 
but he did not intend that we should be deceived thereby in our moral judg- 
nieiits. 

SE\VA1«1>. 

Did this ever occur to you, sir? Macbeth, when hiring the miinlcrers who 
arc to look after llanqiio and Fleance, cites a conversation in whicli he had 
demonstrated to them that the oppression under which tliey had long sutfered, 
and which they had .supposed to proceed from Macbeth, proceeded really fnmi 
Banqno ? My firm belief is that it proceeded from IMacbeth — that their siis]>i- 
cion was right — that ^ilacbetli is misleading them — and that Shakspeare means 
you to apprehend this. But why should Macbeth have oppressed his inferiors, 
unless he had been — Idng since — of a tyrannical nature V lie op])rosacs his 
inferiors — they are sickened and angered with tJic world— by his oppressi«»n — 
lie tells thcm*^’twas not he hut another who had opprcssfjd them — and that 
other— at hi^ in-'tigatioii — they willingly murder. An ugly affair altogether. 

xtnrni. 

Very. But let us keep to the First Act — and sec what a iiypocrite J^Iac- 
both has so very soon Ijcconu* — what a savage assassin ! lie has just fol- 
lo^\cd up his Solil(Hiny with llu'se. signilicant lines — 

('oin« wliai lany. 

7 finti iiiiJ tli>: hvoi' {‘•fH lhrvit»fh ihr ruihjhtM 

when he rocollcets that Baiiqno, IlO'^se, and Angus arc standing near, llichard 
himself is not more wily — gnily — sniik — ami oily; to the I.ords his comle- 
sconsion is already (juite kingly — 

*• Kind goiulomoii, your pains 
Aro vogistoroU where e\t ry tla\ 1 lur.i 
The leaf to rtad tliem’’-*- 

TAIJIOYS. 

And soon auer, to the King how ob.seqiiioiH ! 

“ The ^f'rviec and the hiyalty 1 ew»*, 

In (luing it, pays it.-elf. Vuyr Higline-'.*?' p,ij » 

1« to receive our dutic'^; and our duties 

Are tu yuiir tiiruec and .slate, •diihlron, rnid si-rvanl"; 

Whicli do hut whit they should hy doing everything 
Safe lowaial you love and lionour.” 

AVhat would I'a \ no Knight have.-aiil t'» all that? d’liis to his King, whom 
he has resolved, lirst goinl epp«»rl unity, to niunler! 

XoUTII. 

Duneau is now loo happy for tlii'* wicked w(»rld. 

AI y ii)leiitfor. ' joys, • 

Wanton in fijlno:a, seek to hide thcmsolve.s 
In drops of sorrov/.” 

Invaders— traitors— now there are none. Peace is restored to tlie Idhul— the 
Throne rock-fast— tin* line .secure — 

Wc will cst.ablish our estate n))on 
Our chhjst, Malcolm ; wltom wc name hcrc.aftor, 

TJie Prince of Cuniherlaud : which honour must 
Not, uuacconi])anied,' invest him' only, 

But signs of noblciicsri, like stars, shall ahim 

Uii uJi dc.'-ervcrci.'’ ^ 

Now was the time for “the manly but ineffectual .struggle of every exalted 
quality that can dignify and exalt the human mind” — for n few mibiiiuc 
fla.she.s tit lea^t of generosity and temlcrne.s.s, e.t cetera — now wlicn the (Gra- 
cious Duiujau Is loading him with honours, and, better than all honours, 
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l.ivishiii" on him the boundless effusions of a grateful and royal heart. The 
J biiice of Cumberland ! lla, ha ! 

“ The Prince of Cumberland! — Th.^t is a step 
On which I must fall down, or else o’rrleap, 

I’or in my way it lies.” 

Put the remorscles.s miscreant becomes poetical — 

“ .Stars, hide your fires ! 

Let not light see my black and deep desires : 

The eye wink at tlie hand ! yet let that be, 

Which the eye fears, when it is done, to sec I ” 

'i 

The milk of human kindnessj has coagulated into the enrd of inhuman fcrociiy 
— and all this— i>hind(*rers say— is tlic sole work of the Weird Sisters ! No. 
llis wicked heart — because it is wicked — believes in their Vrophecy — the end 
is assured to him — and the means arc at once suggested to his own shuightcr- 
ous nature. No piipcrnaiural soliciting here, which a*l)etter man would not 
successfully liavc resisted. I again repudiate — should it be preferred against 
me — tiie charge of a tnidn .^isc towartls the Bearded Beauties of the Blasted 
Heath; but rather would 1 marry them all Three— one after the other — nay 
all throe .at once, and as many more as there maybe in our Celtic My- 
thology — than sec your Sophia. Seward, or, Buller, your — 

lirLLKU. 

We have but ^I.army. 

NoUTir. 

Wedded to a Macbeth. 

SKWAUIi. 

Wo know your ailection, my dear sir, for your goddaughter. She is insmred. 

XOUTit. 

AV’rll, this Milk of iruman Kindnes- i'^ oil’ at a hand-gallop to Inverness. 
The King has announced a Royal Visit to Macbeth's own ('astle. But Cawdor 
had before this desjmtchod a letter to his lady, from which Shakspearc has given 
us ail extract. And then, a> I understand it, a special messenger besides, 
to <ay the King comes here to-night.” W hirli of the two is the more 
hnpaliciit to be at work ’tis hard to say ; but the idea of the murder origi- 
nated with the male Prisoner. We have his wife’s word for it — she told him 
so to his face — and he did not deny it. We have his own w’ord for it — he 
told himself so to his own face — ami he, never denies it at anv time during the 
play. 

TAT.BOYS. 

You said, a little Avliile ago, sir, that yon believed Macbeth and hisuife 
were a h.anpy couple. 

NORTH. 

Not I. I s.aid she was attached to him — and I say now that llic wi.'-c men 
are nA of the Seven, Avho point to her reception of her husband, on his arrival 
at homi\ as a proof of her want of .affection, 'fhey seem to think she ought 
to have rushed into his arms — slobbered upon his jRioulder — and so forth. Vor 
hail lie not bt'en at the Wars’? Pshaw ! The most londor-hcarted Thjinesscs 
of those d.ays — even those, that Kept albums — would have been ashamed of 
weeping on sending their Thanes off to battle — much more on receiving them 
back in a sound skin — with new honours nodding on their plumes. Lady Mac- 
beth was not one of the turtle-doves — fit mate she for the King of the A^ul- 
fmvs. J am too good an ornithologist to call them Kagles. She received her 
mate fittingly — with murder in her soul ; bnt more cruel — more selfish than 
he, she coufd not be— nor, perhaps, was she loss ; but she was more rcso- 
luto— and resolution even in evil — in such circumstances as^ hers— seems to 
ai^io Ji superior nature to his, who, while he keeps vacillating, as if it were 
between good and evil, betrays all the time the bias that is surely inclining 
him to evil, into which he makes a sudden and sure wheel a^last. 

BLLLKR. 

I’ho Weirds— \hc Weirds ! — the ^Veirds have done it all ! * 
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NOllTII. 

Macbeth — Macbeth! — ^ISIacbeth lias done it all! 

nuLLEii. 

Furies and Fates ! 

NORTH. 

Who make the wicked their victims ! 

SKWAKD. 

Is she sublime in her wickedness ? 

NORTH. 

It would, I fear, be wi*ong to say so. But I was speaking of Macbetirs 
character — not of hers — and, in comparison with him, she may seem a great 
creature. They are now utterly alone — and of the two he has been the more 
familiar with murder. Between them, Duncan already is a dead man. But 
how pitiful — at su«li a time and at such a greeting — Macbeth’s cautions — 

My dearest Love, 
l&uncan eonies here to-iiiglit ! 

Lady , — And when goes hence ? 

Macbeth, — To-morrow, as he purposes. 

» Lady, — Oh, never 

Shall smi that morrow see 1*’ 

Why, Talboys, does not the poor devil — 

TALUOYS. 

Poor devil ! Macbeth a poor devil ? 

NORTH. 

Why, Buller, docs not the poor de\il? 

r.ri.LKR. 

Poor devil I Macbeth a poor devil ? 

NORTH. 

Why, Seward, does not the poor devil — 

.SKWARH. 

Speak up—speak out V Is lie afraid of Ihe spiders? You know him, sir — 
you see through him. 

NORTH. 

Ay, Seward — reserved and close as he is — he wants nerve- — he is 
close upon the coward — and that would be vidl, were there the slightest 
tendency towards chivogc of purpose in the Pale h'ace ; but tluire is none — 
he is as cruel as ever — the more close *t he more crui l — the more irresolute the 
more murderous — for to murder lie is sure lo f ome. Steward, >ou said 
well — wliy jIocs not the jioor devil speak up— speak out V Is lu^ afniid of tln‘ 
spiders V " 

tai.ro YS. 

Murderou s-looking villain— no neeil of words. 

north. 

I did not say, sir, there was any need of words. >VIiy: will you al\l%'f5 be 
contradicting om*.? 

TAIAIOY8. 

Me? 1 ? I hojic I shall never live to sec* the day mi which I contradict 
Cliiistopher ]North in his own Tent. At lea.st — rudely. 

NORTH. 

Do it rudely — not a.s you did now — and often do — as if you were agreeing 
with me — but yon arc Incurable. I say, my dear Talboys, that Macbeth so 
liold in a “ twa-liaun’d crack” with himself in aSoliJorpiy — so figurative — ami 
;so fond of .swetiring by the Stars and old, Mother Night, who were not awaro 
of h*3 existence — should not have been thus tongue-tied to his own wife in 
their own sccrotes.t chamber — should have unlockeil and flung open the door 
of his heart to her — like a Man. I blush for him — I do. fSo did liis wifc.» 

UlILRKK. 

I don’t find that in the I'ecord. 

NORTH. 

Don’t you? ^ Your face, my Thane, is as a book where men may read 
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straiii^e mutters.” She secs in his face self-alarm at his own murderous intou- 
tions. And so she counsels him about bis face — like a self-collected, trust- 
worthy woman. “ To bei^uilc the time, look like the time witli further f^ood 
stem advi('e. Hut— “ We .-hall s])cak farther,” is all she can {^et from him hi 
answer to conjugal assurances that should have given him a palyutation at the 
fu'arl, and set his eyes on lire — 

“He that’s roniiiig 

Must be provided for ; and you shall pul. 

This nif 5 ht’.s great business into my de-ipatch ; 

Wliich shall, to all our nights and days to come, 

Give solely sovereign oway and Masterdom.” 

'I'lierc spoke one wortliy to be a Queen ! 

.SKW ARD. 

Worthy ! 

NORTH. 

Ay - in that age — in that eounlry. ''Fwa-s not ihcn^he custom “ to speah 
luggers bnt vse none.*' Did Shnkspearc mean to dignify, to magnify Macbeth 
by MK'h demeanoiir V Xo — to degrade* and minimise the imirdenT. 

TALFSOYS. 

^fy dear sir, T l ordinlly agree with every wordyuii utter, (io on — my dear 
dr - “!<» insiniet — to illiiniiim — 

SFAVABU. 

'I'n !)ring out “ -iihlinic llashcs of magnaiiimitv, eouvage. tcmlerness-,” iii 
Aliuhelh— 

in Li-rn. 

(.))■ (‘very exalted quality that eau dignify and a<l(»rn the human mhur* 
ilie mliul of J\lac))rtli ill liis struggle with the aliiirements of ambition ! 

VOKilT. 

how this retici-iiee— on the part of JHaebcih— coiurasted i\iih hi- 

iii'-! cigtM'iies-. and (‘Millation, makes her, fur tlie moment, seem tliv 
u ici'C'lcr of the two — the fiercer and the more cruel. For the numieiit onh': 
ibr we soon ask ourselves what means this unhii.-i)audly reserve in him who 
had -riit her /W /c//rr— ami llieu a me.-<ongor to Icll ln*r tin? king was coinin';- 
—and win) had sworn 1o himself as savagely as she now does, not lo let slip 
this opportunity of cutting his king’s throat, lie is well pleased to sec thar 
ilia wife is as bloody-minded as himself— that she will not only give all m*- 
cc'^^arv a<'4istanee — as an associate — but emicert the wlien. amltlie where, ami 
:in‘ ho.v — ami if neotl bo, wdtli her oami b.ami deal the blow. 

*^h,* lid not then UuoAv that ^lacbeth had made up his mind to murder 
tVinica.n I'nat very night, fhif tn* hnotr it. She has iiistamly made u[i liers 
- v.e knowhow^; but being as yet imassineil of her husband, she welcomes 
lim honn* with a Doelaration tlmt must have more than auswerc<i his feiuiest 
!iu]u-^^|nul, therefore, he i> almost mute — the few worils he does utter seem 
‘o indicate no settled imrpose— Duncan may fulfil Ids intention of going in the 
mondng, or he may not ; but w'O ktiow' that the s’deiuo. of the murderer now’ 

bcc,au-«‘ the munleres^ is manifestly all ho could wi.-h — and that, had she 
sliovvn any reluctance, lu* would lia\e resumed his eloquence, and, to convert 
ii.-r !o hi^ way of thinking, argiu'd as powerfully as he did Avhen ^‘l■.nver^i^g 
jiMi.self. 

iiri,LK«. 

Von cariw mi at such a ])ace., sir, therc/s nokeo]Mng iqi with yiui. Hull up, 
Jial I may ask you a veiy simple, question. Oii liis arrival nt his castle, 
Maebelh finds his wife reading a ie if or from her amiable sumi.se. about the 
\\{ ird Si■^^ers. Tray, when wa.s that letter Avritteu V 

, NORTH. 

At wliat hour precisely ? That T can’t say. ft must, how ever, have been 
w lit leu before Macbeth had been pres'eiited to the King— for*ihevo is no allu- 
sion in it to the King’s intention to visit their Ca.sile, 1 believe it to bave been 
w ritten about aiHioiu* or so after the prophecy of the WeirdsM?ithcr in somo 
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place of refreshment by the road- side— or in such a Tent as this — kept ready 
for the General in the King’s Camp at Forres. He despatched it by a (iilly 
— a fast one like your Cornwall Clipper — and then tumbled in. 

nuLLEi:. 

When did she receive it ? 

NORTH. 

Early next morning. 

RULLEK. 

How could that be, since she is reading it, as her husband steps in, well on, 
as I take it, in the afternoon ? 

NORTH. 

Buller, you are a blockhead. There had she, for many hours, been sitting, 
and walking about with it, now rumpled up in her list — now crunkled up 
between her breasts — now locked up in a safe — now spread out like a sampler 
on that tastj^ little oak table — and sometimes she might have been heard by 
the servants — had they had tlic unusual curiosity to listen at the door— mur- 
muring like a stock-dove — anon hooting like an owl — by-and-by barking like 
an eagle — then bellowing liker a hart than a hind — almost howling like a wolf 
— and why not ?'• -now singing a snatch of an old Gaelic air, with a clear, 
wild, sweet voice, like that of a human !** 

Olaniis thou art, and Oawdoi* ; tu»d wUalt he 
AVhat thou art promised.” 

Hie thoe l»ithcr, 

That I may pour my s]nnts in thine l ar, 

And chastise with tlio valour of my tonguo. 

All that iin]»cdos thee from the j^»»ldeii round, 

Which Fate and metaphysical aid ilolh set'iii 
To have thee eronuM witliah ’ 

^ jJi’Li r,R. 

( Jrand indeed. 

xoinii. 

It Is grand indeed. But, my dear Buller, was that all she had said to her- 
self, think you? No — no — no. But it was all Sliakspearc had time for on 
the Stage. Oh, sirs! The Time of the Stage is but a simulacrum of true 
Time. That must be done at one stroke, on the Stage, which in a Life takes 
ten. The Stage porauades that in one conversation, or solilo<|uy, which LWV 
may do in twenty — ^j-ou have not Wisurc or good-will for the "ambages and 
iterations of the Beal. 

SEWARD. 

Sec an artist with a pen in his hand, challenged ; and with a few lines he 
will exhibit a j)athetic story. From how many millions has ho given you — 
One ? The units wliich he abstracts, represent snflicicnlly and satisfactorily 
the millions of lines and surfaces which he neglects. 

NORTH. ^ 

So in Poetry. You take little for mach. Yon need not wonder, then, that 
on an attendant entering a*id saying, “ The King comes here to-night,” she 
cries, “ Thou’rt mad to say it !” Had you happened to tell her so lialf-an- 
liour ago, who knows but that she might have received it with a stately smile, 
that hardly moved a muscle on her high-featured front, and gave a merciful 
look to her green eyes even wdicn she was communing with Alurder ! 

NORTH. 

\Miat hurry and haste had been on all sides to got into the I louse of Murder ! 

" Where’s the T{iano of Cawdor ? 

We conracd liiin, at the heels, and had a purpose 
To be his purveyor : but he rides well : 

And his great Jove, sharp as his spur, hath holp him 
To his home before us — Fair and noble Hostess, 

, We are your guest to-night.” 

Ay, where is the Thane of Cawdor ? I, for one, not knowing, can’t say. TIic 
gracious DuncaA desires much to see him as well as his gracious Hostess. 
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Give me your hand : 

Conduct me to mine host : we love him highly, 

And shall continue our graces towards him. 

By your leave, Hostess.*' 

Ay — where's the Thane of Cawdor? Why did not Shakspearc show him to 
ns, sitting at supper with the King? 

TALDOVS. 

Did he sup with the King? 

BVLLKR. 

1 believe he sat down — but got up again — and left the Chamber. 

TALBOYS. 

His wife seeks him out. ‘‘ He has almost supped. Why have you left the 
Chamber ?" “ IJas he asked for me ? ” “ Know ye not he has 

NOIiTJI. 

On Macbeth’s Soliloquy, which his wif(‘'s entrance here interrupts, how 
much inconsiderate coiiinnuit have not moralists made! Here— they have 
said— is the struggle of a good man with temi>taliou. Hearken, say they — 
to the voice of Conscience! What does the good man, in tliis Jionr of trial, 
say to himself? He says to himself— “ J have inadq up my mind to 
a<sassinatc my benefactor in my own liousc — the only doubt I have, is about 
the, coiiseqiieneos to myself in the world to ctmie.” Well, then — ‘^We’d 
jump the world to come. But if I murder him — may not others murder me? 
lictribution even iu tliis world.'’ Call you that the voice of Conscience? 

SEWAU1>. 

Hardly. 

Nonrir. 

He then goes on to descant to hiiUMdf uboni the relation in which he stands 
to Duncan, and apparently discovers for the lirst time, that ‘‘ he's here in 
double trii.''t and that as ln> host, his kinsman, and his subject, he should 
‘•against his murderer shut the door, not bear the kuile myself.’' 

SEWAKl). 

A man of genius. 

you i ll. 

Desidos, ])mican is not only a King, but a g«K>d King— 

*• So dear iu hi- groat ofiiro, that his virtiiC'i 
Will ploaJ liko augi-h. trum]U't-u.n: 4 i!od, agaiii-t 
The dooj) (laiiiiiatioii of hi-^ takiiig-uif. ' 

That is much better morality— keep there. .Macbeth -or thereabouts— ami 
Duncan's life is lolera!»ly safe — at h‘a-t for one night. Bui Siiakspeaiv knew 
his man— and what manner of man he is we hear iu the unbearahle context, 
that never yet has been quoted by any one. who had ears to distinguish bet>\een 
the true and the false. 

“ Aud pity, liko a nakcil ncw-borii babe, 

Striiliiig the bla^t, or hoaveii's cherubim, hors'd 
Upon the sightless couriers of tlwair, 

Sliall blow the horrid deed iu every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind.*’ 

Cant and fustian. Shakspearc knew that cant and fustian would come at 
that moment from the mouth of iMacbelh. Accordingly, he oilers but a i)oor 
resistance to tin* rhetoric that comes rushing from his wife’s heart — eviui that 
sentiment which is thought so line— .niid ’tis well enough in its way — 

“ 1 dare do all tliatiluay become a man; 

Who dares do more is none” — 

is sot aside at once by— 

What beast was it, then, 

That made you break this enterprise to me j” 

Wo hear no more of “ Pity like a naked new-born babe” — ^but at her horrid 
ijcheme of the ftiurdcr — 
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‘‘ Bring forth mcn-children only ! 

For thy undauiitod mottle should compose 
Nothing but males I” 

Shakspoarc docs not paint here a grand and desperate struggle between good 
and evil thoaghts in ilacbeth’s mind — but a mock light; had there lu'en an> 
deep sincerity in the feeling exprosscul in the Ixnnbast — had there, been any 
true feeling at all — it would have revived ami deepened— net faded and died 
almost — at the jnctiirc drawn by Lady Macbeth of thoir victim — 

“When Jhiiican is a^lcjp. 

Whereto the rather shall his dayV hard journey 
>SoiiiidIy invite him,'’ 

the words that had just left his own lips — 

virtue-^ 

Will plead like angel‘d, fnniipet tuiig’icd, against 
ThcTleoi) dainnaiiou of his taking-oil/’ 

wouh I have re-rung in his ears: ami a strange medley — words and mnsie — 
wouhl they have made — with his v il‘e*s 

Wlion in swini-ih slee]> 

Their drenched nature- lie, in a tloaih, 

AV hut caniioi yon ainl I porfnrm ii|,-ini 
Till- ungnarded iie.iiean 

That is my idea oflhe Soliloquy. 'Mdidv mi it. 

1 M.nn\ •>;. 

Tin' be.st critics tell us that ShakspearoV Lady .Macbeth h is a epnnnamlin.i. 
Iiitcllcet. Certe.s she has a commanding Will. 1 do md ^oe^\lla^ a com 
jiianding fntclhrf 1ms to do lu a 'iVagedy t*f this Kind — or v^’^ial t»pportiinity 
she has of showing ii. Ih> yu:i. sir? 

XuliTff. 

I do not, 

I VUioV--. 

Her Intcdloct s^*ems pretty much ««ii r par with Mmbeth'' in the planning 
of the murder. 

NO in n. 

I dety any Iiiim.au IiilellecI to de\b-e well an airouoU'- IMiinlcr. Pray. In.ov 
wuuhl \mi iiave miinlen d J^uiKanV • 

I \) l:oV.s. 

Ask me ratlier how J would— ihi'' nii:i:l — iiiurder ( iiii.'-tojiher N<irth. 

Ni»K ni. 

A'o more of that — m» daliying in that dlna lion. Yon make me siimlder. 
S]ia]».spearc knew that a ^il\nlll.’^pe^{ jninih r is an in{]'»o>.sil)ility— lhal a mur- 
der id' a king in the murdon r'.s own li^m.^e. with e^pt-riation of n.ai-di-eio ms , 
is the iiTfUionnlity of inlatualion. 'Flic ])Our idiot chuckles at tlie poorii'nrsN 
ds;vice as at once original and jd.uisibb*- -and. nexl hour, what .dngh* .''•ml in 
the (hectic does not Know did the slecdy 

srAVAi:i>. 

Ifigh Intellect iiidectl ! 

TALIU/Yo. 

Tlie original murder is bad to thi* nttcrnio.st. 1 mean badly contrived- Wliat 
colour ss'as tliore in colouring the two (Irooms’r N«» two men kill their master, 
and then go to bed again in Jus room with bloody faces and poignard.s, 

nrrjj.t^. 

If llii.'- ssa.s really a very bad plot allogrtlmr. jl is licr Ladyship’s as nmeh — 
far more than lii.s J.oid. hip’.s. Again.>l wJiom, then, do we conclude V Her ? 
f think not — bill the J’oet. //r i.- the badly -eoiitriving a.ssassin. He does 
not intend l«>w< ring yoiir e.steeni for ber Ladyship's talents. Am I, sir, to 
tliink lliat William liiniself. after the .same game, woidd have bunted no bet- 
ter? I believe he would; but he thinks that this will carry the Phd through 
lor the Stage well enough. The House, .-eeing and hearing, will not .stay to 
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cnticisc. The Horror persuades Belief, lie kiievr the whole mysteiy of 
luunier. 

NORTH. 

My dear Bullci', wheel nearer me. I would not lost* a word you' say. 

niTLI.ER. 

Did Maebcth commit an error in killing the two Grooms V And does his^ 
Lady think so ? 

TATJKiYS. 

A gi'oss eiTor, and his Lady thinks so. 

JU'LLKR. 

U'hy was it a gross orror — and why did his lad}- think so y 

J Af.liOVS. 

Beeausc — why — 1 really can’t tell. 

jsru.ri.'. 

Tsor 1. 'I'liC ^iiieslion hs'ids to inrinidablc dithcullies — eilhor way. But 
an-wer jne lliis. her sw<K»uing at tlje cIo-m* of licr hn-sbands most graphic 
picture of the jiositiun of the. cor[»ses— -real or protended r 


Beal. 

.si:\\ vni>. 

rreteudi?(l. 

TAI.J{0\.h. 


nr M.r.n. 

Sir'? 

xoin u. 

( reserve mv opinion. 

Not n faint— bid a frhti. 
that which he will do ju \l. 

TAi novs. 

sic* cannot undo that Avhidi U done : nor hinder 
She niu-d mind le r on n bii'.ine^s. 2Sow dis- 


tim tly her own bn>ines.s is— to faint. A hieh-bn-d. '-endlive. innocent Lady, 
startled from her .--leep lo find her ^\w<i and King inurdeivd. and the room full 
of aglia.st nobles, cannot possibly do anything cL** lm( faint. Lady Macbeth, 
>vho all particulars of <lniy know.'^,'* f;uiit> accordingly. 

NOliTll. ’ 

Seward, wo arc ready to hear y«»u. 

si.wAim. 

She has b(-ou about a Imsino^'* that inn''r have somewliai shook her nerves 
— granting ilioiii to be of iron, .she v. ould lier-olf h.uNe mnrdere<l l>nnc:in liad 
in' )io! re^oniblod her Lather as .-lepi : .and on siniden diseermnent ol that 
dreatlful re<eml)lance, her sord nnivt have shiui«leivii. if her botly M‘rvcd her 
to Magi;er away from parricide. On tiie deetl being done, she is terrifn'd after 
a dilfereiil manner from the doer of the deed : but her terror i.s a.s great : and 
though she .says — 

‘•Till* .^sleejiing .qiid fljc 

Are blit jMetnn''- — 'tis Uu eye ef childhood 

That tear< a ]»ainted Devil—'" 

believe me that her face \\ as like ashes, a^ site returned to the chamber to 
gild the facO' of llie grooins \>ith the dead mnti's blood. That knocking, too, 
alarmed the Lady — believe me— as much a.s her liusbaml ; and to keep cool 
mnl cidlecied liefori* lum, so a> to be abU* to sujiport him at that imnnonl with 
her adviee, must have tried the utmost strengrh of lier nature. Call her riend 
— she wa.s AWmian. Down stairs she emne- — and -stands among lliom all, at 
first lik'*. one alarmed only — astounded by wliat she lioars — and striving to 
simulate tlie igmwaiiee of the innocent — B'lnit. in our house V" ‘‘Too 
cruel anywhere I" What she ifiisi have sutVered then, Shakspearo lets ns 
conceive for ourselves ; and what on her husband's elaborate doscnj)tiou of 
his inconsiderate additional nmnler.s. “'I'lio whole is too much fur her’' — she 
“ i.s perplexed in the extreme" — and tin* sinner swoons. 

N<iKTIl. 

Seward suggests a bold, strong, deep, tragical turn of«lho scene — that she 
faints actually. Well— so be it. 1 shall say, tirst, that 1 think it a weakness 
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iu my favourite ; but I will go so far as to acid that I can lot it pass for a not 
iiiipardoiiablc weakness — the occasion given. But I must deal otliorwi.se with 
her biographer. Him I shall hold to a strict rendering of account. I will 
know of him what he is about, and what she is about. If she faints really, 
and against her will, having forcible reasons for holding her will clear, she 
must be shown fighting to the last eilbrt of will, against the assault of womanly 
nature, and drop, vanquished, as one dead, 'without a sound. But the'riianess 
calls out lustily — she remembers, “ as we shall make our griefs and clamoiir.s 
roar upon his death.” She makes noise enough — lakes good care to attract 
everybody’.s attention to her iieiforniance— for whic li I commend her. Calculate 
as nicely as you will — she distracts or diverts speculation, and makes an 

interesting and agreeable break in the conversation 1 think that the obvious 

meaning is the right meaning— and that she faints on purpose, 

xoiiTir. 

Decided in fiivour of Feint. 

nei.T.Ku. 

You might have had the good manners lu ask for //;// oi»iiiinn. 

XdUllI. 

1 beg a thousand pardons, Bnller. 

ncixKu. 

A hundred will do, North. In Davies’ Amedotfs of the SlafjL\ I reinembei* 
reading that Carriek would not trust ^frs Pritchard with the Swoon — and that 
Mackliii thought Mrs Ptjrter alone could have been endured by the audience. 
Therefore, by the Great Manager, Lady Macbeth was not allowed in the 
Scene to appear at all. His belief was, that with her J-ady.sliip it was a feint — 
and that the Gods, aware of that, unless restrained by profound re.^peet for the. 
actress, would have hnyhed — as at something rather comic. If the. God.s. in 
►Shakspeare’s days, were a.s the Go«ls in Garrick s, AVilljam, methinks, would 
not, on anj" accouiil, have exjuK-'ccI the T..ady to derisiem at .such a time. But 
I suspect the Gods of the (Jlobe would not have laiiglied, whatevtT they might 
have thought of her sincerity, and that she did ap])enr before them iu a Scene 
from which nothing could accomil for her absenee. .Siic uaa not, I vtTily be- 
lieve, given to fainting — perhaps tliis was l)ie llist time she bad ever fainteil 
since .*5110 was a girl, Noir J lielieve she dhi. SIuj would have .stood by her 
husband at all hazards, had she been able, botli on bis account and her own ; she. 
would not liavc so de.sertcd liim at sncli a critical juncture ; her character 'was 
of boldness rather than duplicity ; her biisiiie.'S now - her duty— v as to brazen 
it out; but she grew .'»iclv — qualms of conscience, however terrible, can be 
borne, hy sinners standing iqwight at the mouih (*f bell— but the llesh of man 
is weak, in its utmost .strength, when nionhlcd to woman's form— other qualms 
ussail suddenly the earthly teinunent — the breath i.s choked — the distracted 
globe” grow's dizz}" — tliey that look out of the wimlo\\s know not what tlu'v 
see — the body reels, lapses, sinks, and at full length smites the lloor. 

SKWAlil>. 

Well .‘^aid— Chairnian of the Quarter-sessions. 

iu:i.LKn. 

Nor, with all .submission, inj^ dear Sir, can I think you treat your favourite 
murderess, on this trying occa.sion, witli your iinial fainujss and candour. All 
she says, is, “ Help me hence, ho I” Macduff say.^, “ Look to the Lady” — and 
Banquo says, “ Look to the Lad}"” — and .she is “ carried off.” Some critic or 
other — I think Malone — says that Macbeth .show.s he knows ‘‘'tis a feint” by 
not going to her a.ssistance. Periiap.s lie was mistaken — know it he could not. 
And nothing more likely to make a woman faint than that revelling and 
wallowing of his in that bloody description. t 

xoirni. 

By the Casting Vote of the President — rdnt 

TALBOY.S. 

Let’s to Lunch. 

NOIITII. 

Go. You will find me sitting here when you come back. 
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Scene II. 

Scene — The Pavilion. 'L'ime — after Lwich, 

North — ^Taeroys — Bcller— Seward. 

NORTir. 

Clandiuf;, the Unde-king in ITanilet, is perhaps the most odious cliaractcr 
in all Shakspearc. But he does no unnecessary murders. He has killed tlie 
Father, and will the Son, all in regular order. But J\lacb(;th plunges hiniself, 
like a drunken man, into unnecessary and iiijurioiis cruellies. He throws like 
a reckless gamester. If 1 am to own tlic truth, I don't know why he is so 
cruel. I don't think tliat he takes any pleasure in mere cruelty, like 
Nero — 

IITLLER. 

What do w'e know” of Nero? Was lie mad ? 

NORTH. • 

T don't think that he takes any ])leasiire in mere cruelty, like Nero; but he 
seems to l>e under some infatuation that drags or dj ives him along, lo kill is, 
in every difficulty, the ready resource that occurs to him — as if to go on murder- 
ing w'cre, by some law” of the Univiu'sc, the i)eualty whicdi you must pay for 
Juiving once murdered. 

SKWARO. 

I think, Sir, tliat W’itliout coutradiciing anything wo said before Lunch 
about his Lordship or his Kingship, wc may conceive in the natural ]\racbctli 
considerable force of Moral Intuition. 

NOR lit. 

We may. 

SEWARD. 

Of !Moral Intelligence *? 

NOR III. 

Yes. 

-l.WAR,*. 

Of jMoral Obedience V 

NORTir. 

No. 

SEWARD. 

Moral Intuition, and Moral Inlclligeiue breaking out, from time to time, 
nil through — we understand how there is ongemlored in Jiiin strong seif-dis- 
satishictioii — thence penietual goadiugs on — and desperate attempts to lose 
conscience in more and more crime. 

NORTH. 

Ay — Seward — even so. lie tells you that ho stakes soul and body upon 
the throw for a Crown. He has got the Crowi^and jmkl for it lie must 
keep it — else he has bartered soul and body — for iiolhiug ! To make his first 
crime ho strides gigantically along the road of which it opened the 

gate. 

TALROYS. 

An almost morbid impressibility of imagination is energetically stamped, 
and universally recognised ill the Thane, and 1 think, sir, that it warrants, 
to a certain extent, a sincerity of tluuuental moveinoiits. He really sees a fau- 
tastical dagger — he really hears fantastical voices — perhaps he really sees a 
1‘autastical (ihost. All this in him is Nature — not artilice — and a nature 
deeply, terribly, tempestuously coimnovcd by the near contact of a murder im- 
niiuent— doing — done. It is more like a murderer a-making than a murderer 
made. 

SEWARD. 

Sec, sir, liowprcciscly this characteristic is proposed. 
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ItULLER. 

By whom V 

SEWAKD. 

By Shakspcaro, in that first Solilociny. The poetry colouring, throughout, 
his discourse, is its natural ellha*Ci?cciice. 

NOKTIl. 

Talboys, Sew’ard, you have spoken avcU. 

JilLLl'K. 

And I have spoken ill V 

NORTH. 

I have not said so. 

lUUJ-KU. 

We hav(‘ all Four of us spoken well — we have all Four of us spoken ill — 
and we have all Fuiir ot‘ us spoken hut so-so — now and luTolotbre — in this 
Tent — hang the wind — there's in* hearing twelvci words in ten a bi»dy says. 
Honoured sir, I * cannot admit tin* (’anon laid 

d<»wn by yoiir IloviTciiee, an hour or two ago. or a niiimte or two ago, that 
Macbeth's extravagant language is designed by Shakspeare to designate hypo- 
crisy. 

NOllVII. 

Why: 

jiru.in:. 

You commended Talboys and Sewanl for noticing the iniaginalive--thc 
poetical eharaeter of Macl)el]i's iniiui. 'fhere ve lirnl the iva>oii of lii> extrii- 
vagaut lauguiige. It may, as you saul, be euiit and fu^rMu — or it may not— 
Imt why attribute to hy])ocrisv — a> y<»u did — whai may have th)\\e(l fnmi hU 
genius? Poets may rant as Inud a- he, and yet be honest meji. “ in a line 
freu;'.y rolling," their e>e.‘? may facU n on fustian. 

v’ouin. 

flood — go on. DediKT. 

urLi.im. 

jJesid^ s. sir, the Stage had .'ueh a langnagi* of its own ; and 1 cannot h»*l[ 
thinking that Sliak.'i.eare often, and loo franlvl\, g.i\ e in 0) it. 

lie did. 

lU'i.i Ki;. 

1 would, liowover, niiu ii rather lu-lioxe that if sI' il%s|Kare meant anything l)\ 
it in Alaebeth's Oratorv uv Poetry. In* iulemh-d tiien b\ ratlu‘rlt» impn ss mi ns 
that last noticed e.on<tituenl «»f Isis natiiiv— a xelieinent -ei/iire ()f imagiijation. 
I believe, sir, that in tlse liortatory .-cein- Lady Macbeth really vam|iiishe>- a- 
the scene osten.sibi} slions— -hi' /ncsolinion. And if Sliaksps*are means 
vVresolutioJi, 1 ilo not Know nhy iiu* f/rouufU thereof w liieh Sliakspi‘are a‘^>igns 
to MadaUh ."lioiihl not be aceepiial a.- the true gronmls. I’lie Uramali.*'! noiihl 
seem to me to demand too miuh of me. it, /• the gronnds wliieli he expressis, 
he require.s me to di.'ieard thcoe, and 1 1 di.-eover and expie^s others. 

c SKUA ISO, 

I do not know’, sir, if that horrible. Inv<u;iition of fttrs to the Spirits of Mur- 
der to iinsex her, be held by many to imply that she has no need of their lu lj» ? 

Noni II. 

It in held by many to prove that she was not a woman but :i fiend. It 
proves tfio reverse. I infer from it tiiat she does nia‘il their help — and, what 
is mor(?, that she r/rts it, Xotliing so dreadful, in the whole raugi,' of Man’s 
Tiagie i)rama, as that Murder. But J K*e Si»wanl is growing pale — we know 
hi^yulirinity — aud for the pre.scut shun Ft. 

SEW Alth. 

Thank you, sir. 

Ni»i;TH. 

I may, Iiowc v/t, ask a question aliout Baiiquo's (lliost. 

ShWAia>. 

Well— w’ell— ^lo .so. 
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TALBOYS. 

You put the question to me, sirV I am iiicliuod think, sir, that no real 
( I host sits oil the Stool — but that Sliakspearc iiiediit it as ^vith the Daggers. 
Oil the Stage he appears — that is an abuse. 

NOIlllI. 

Not so sure of Unit, Talboys. 

TAI.IIOYS. 

Jfad IMaebeth liimsolf continued to believe tliat the lirst-scen Ghost a 
real Gliost, lie would not, could not have, ventured so soon after its di.-appeav- 
ance to say again, ‘‘ And to our d(‘ar fiiend Jhinijuo. ’ lie does say it — and 
then again diseased imagination assails him at therasli words. Lady Macbeth 
reasons willi Jiini again, ainl !u* liiially h persuaded that the (Miost, both times, 
liiul been but braiu-Mck creations. 

‘‘ My ^Iraiigo and tolf-abu^e 
Is the initiate tear, that wants hard ii-sc : — 

I am but young in • 

lur./j.n. 

That certainly looks as if lie did tlmi know he luul been deceived. Rut 
] eiliaps In* only eeii-^ure- hiiii-elf for being too much agitat'd by a real ghost. 

1AaMJOV<. 

That won't do. 

KOUTII. 

Rut go back, my dear Tall)oys. to the lir.'^t enacting of the Play. AYhat 
could the audience have ninler-tood to he li:\]>].ening. withciut tdhev direc- 
tion of their thoughts ilian the leirifiid Macbeth's h\*wilderetl worflsV Ho 
ne\er mentions Ranqiio’s name — and reeolleet tli.at ni*b(Kly sitting lliere then 
kue>\ ihat Rainjiio had heen murder, d. The (i igLier is not in ]>oinr Then 
tlie ^j»e« laUu*.-' le ai’d him .'•ay. “ N ihi- a d;JL'j*»r th.u 1 -ee !•* loiv mey" And 
if uo dagger ua- there. tlie.N could at once ^'-e thcii ‘luti.- plianta-y. 

I.VT 

.Something in tlial. 

r.t iaa:r.. 

A ■settlor. 

N*»Riir. 

1 entirely .separate tin* two que.Miim.^ — tir^i. liow did the Manager of the 
(ilobe 'fhi'atre liave liie Kiui;’'' Si*:it at the Fea t tilled; and >cii>nd, wliat 
doe'i the higlie-^t ]uietical C’anon di li' «.r. 1 '•peak now. hut totheiir^t. Now, 

heie tin* rule is the audiem e /a/^'/ ////./< nnd (met . v. hat that n liich 

lliev sec and Iiear means" liiat linle nin.<i govern liio an of the drama in 
tin Maiiager'.s practice. Yon alhev that, I’alboy.'-? 

TALin ^Y'^ 

1 d(j. 

nrcLin. 

L'ash — Talhoys— ra.^lt : he's getting you huo a net. 

NOlMIl. 

That is not my way. Rullev. Well, then, "Uifi^oso Macbeth acted for the 
lirsi time to an andience, who are to i*siabli<h it lor a >tock-pbiy or to damn 
it. W'ouUl the !Managt r eoinmit tlu* v»hole p<»\Ncr of a scene \>hicli is perhaps 
the most • singdy — ctiVttive of the. whole Flay — 

No — no — not the most elective <»f the uhole Play — 

NCUtTIT. 

The rival, then, of the Alnrder Settle— the .Sice])- Whil king .stands aloof and 
alofi — to the chance of a Iriir divination by the whole (Uobe andiq|||fc? 

I think md. 'Die argiimenl is of a vulgar tone, I coiife.''S, and extremely lite- 
ral, but it Is afier the mejic*ure of my poor faculties. 

m-’.M Auo. 

Ill conlirmation of what you .say, sir, it has boon latoly asjicrtcd that one of 
the two ap]>oanngs at least is not Ran(|tio's — but DuncaiiV. Ilow Ls that to 
b(^ settled but by a real Ghost — or Ghosts? 
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NOUTir. 

And I ask, what has Shakspoarc himself undeniably done elsewhere ? In 
Henry VIIL, (Jiieeii Katherine sleeps and dreams^ Her Dream enters, and 
performs various acts — somewhat expressive— minutely contrived and pre- 
scribed. It is a mute Dream, winch she with shut eyes sees— which you in 
pit, boxes, and gallery sec— which her attendants, watching about her upon 
the stage, do not sec. ' 

sKWAun. 

And in Kicliard IT! — lie dreams, and so docs Richmond. Eight (ihosts 
rise in succession and speak to Richard first, and to the Karl next — each 
hears, I suppose, what concerns himself — they seem to be present in the two 
Tents at once. 

XOUTII. 

In Cymbeline, Posthumus dreams. His Dream enters— Ghosts and even 
Juj'iTEu! They act and speak; and this Dream has a reality — ^for Jupiter 
linnds or tosses a parcnmeiit-roll to one of the Ghosts, who lays it, as bidden, 
on the breast of the Dreamer, where he, on awaking, perceives it! 1 call all 
this physically strong, sir, for the representation of the metaphysically 
thought. 

nri.LKn. 

If Duller may speak, Ruller would observe, that once or twice both Ari^d 
and Prospero come forward “ invisible.*’ And in Spenser, the Dream of which 
Alorj)hcus lends the use to Archiinago, is— carried. 

SKWAUn. 

We all remember the 1 )ream which Juiuter sends to Agamemnon, and which, 
while standing at his bed’s-head, luits on the shape tif Nestor and speaks ; 
— the fihost of Patroclus— the actual Ghost which stands at the bed’s-head 
of Achilles, and is his Dream. 

NOUTII. 

hly friends, Poetiy gives a bod}^ to the bodiless. I’hc Stage of Shakspoarc 
was rude, and gross. In my boyhood, I saw the Ghosts appear to Joliii 
Kemble in UicbardlLi. Now they may be abolUbed with Bauquo. So may 
be fiiieen Katherine’s Angels. But Shakspeave and his Audience bad no dilli- 
culty about one iicrsoifs seeing what aiiothi-r does not — or one’s /lot seeing, 
ratiier, that w hich another docs. Nor had ilumer, when Acliillcs alone, in tlie 
(iiuirrel SciMie, secs .Minerva. SIiaksp**are and Ids Audience had no dilliculty 
about the bodily representation of’Thouglits — the inward by the outwanf. 
iShakspeare and the (ireat Old Poets leave vague, shadowy, misl-shroudi’d, 
and indeterminate the boundaries between the Thought and Existent — 

the Real and the Unreal. I am able to believe with you, Talboys, that 
Bauf|Uo’s (Ihost was understood by Sliakspeare, the Poet, to be llie Phantasm 
of the murderer's guill-and-h^ar-shakeii soul ; but was required by Sliakspeare, 
the Manager of the Globe 1’lieatrc, to rise up through a trap-door, inealy- 
laccd and blood-boultercd, and so make “ the Table full.” 

nui.v.i-m, 

Seward, do bid him speak of Lady Macbeth. 

SKW'AKD. 

Oblige mo, sir — don’t now — after dinner, if you will. 

NOUTII. 

T sliall merely allude now, as exceedingly poetical treatment, to the di.^crc- 
tion throughout used in the showincj of Lady Macbeth. You might almost 
say that slic never takes a stej) on the stage, that docs not thrill the Theatre. 
Not a w^aste word, gesture, or look. All at the studied fulness of sublime 
tra||cal power — yet all wonderfully tempered and governed. 1 doubt if 
ShaKspeare could have given a good account of everything that he makes 
Macbeth say — hut of all that Slic says he could. 

TALBOYS. 

As far as I am able to judge, she but once in the whole Play loses her perfect 
self-mastery — when the servant surprises her by announcing the King’s 
coming. She answers, ^ thou’rt mad to say it which is a maimer of speaking 
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used by those who cannot, or can hardly believe tidings that fill them with 
exceeding joy. It is not tlic manner of a J^ady to her servant who unex- 
pectedly announces the arrival of a high— ^f the highest visitor. She recovers 
herself instantly. ‘ Is not thy master with him, who, wer’t so, would have 
informed for preparation?’ This is a turn colouring her exclamation, and is 
spoken in the most self-possessed, argumentative, demonstrative tone. The 
preceding Avords had been torn from her ; now she has passed, with inimitable 
dexterity, from the dreamed (iiicen, to the usual mistress of her household — 
to the huswife. 

xouTir. 

In the Fourth Act — she is not seen at all. But in the Fifth, lo ! and be- 
hold ! and at once we know wJiy she had been absent — wc see and arc turned 
to living stone by the revelation of the torrible truth. 1 am always jji- 
clined to conceive Lady ^lacbetlfs night-walking as the summit, or top- 
most peak of sill tragic conception and execution — in Trose, too, the crown- 
ing of Poetry! But it must be, becsiusc these are thc*///.s7W/w^« rerba — yea, 
the escaping sighs and moans of the bared soul. There must be nothing, 
not even the thin and translucent veil of the verse, betwixt her soul show- 
ing itself, and yours beholding. Words which y<nir “•hearing latches” 
from the threefold abyss of Night, Sleo)), and Conscience ! What ])lace for the 
enchantment of any music is liercV Besides, she speaks in a whisper. The 
Siddons did— audible distinctly, throughout the stilled immense theatre. Here 
music is not — sound is not — only an anguished soul's faint breathings — gasp- 
ings. And observe that Jiady Macbeth carries— a candle — besides w^ashing 
lier hands — and besides speaking ])rose — three departures from the severe ami 
elect method, to bring out that supreme revelation. I have been told that 
the great ^Irs Pritchard used to touch the palm with the tips of her fingers, 
for tlic washing, keeping candle in hand ; — that the fc?iddons first set down her 
candle, that she might come forwards, and wash her hands in earnest, one 
over the other, as if she were at her ivash-liand stand, with plenty of water in 
her baain— that when Sheridan got intelligence of her design so to do. he ran 
shrieking to her, and, with tears in his eyes, besought that she would not, at 
one stroke, overthrow Brnry Lane — that she persisted, ami turned the thou- 
sands of bosoms to marble. 

TAI.nOYS. 

Our dear, dear blaster. 

NORTH. 

You will remember, my friends, her jlu/r rhymed Hues — uttered to herself In 
Act Third. They are veVy rciiiarkablo — 

Nought’s had, all’s spent, 

Where our desire is got witlioiit content: 

’Tis safer to be that whicli we destroy, 

Than, by destruction, dwell in doubtful joy.'* 

'.riiey arc her only waking acknowledgments of having //nstakeii life! So — 
they forebode the Sleep-Walking, and the T)ca%h— as an owl, or a raven, or 
vulture, or any fowl of obscene iving, might Hit between the sun and a 
crowned but doomed liead — the shadow but of a moment, yet ominous, for 
the augur, of an entire fatal catastrophe. 

SKIVAUD. 

I'hcy do. But to say the truth, I luul eitlier forgot tliem, or never dis- 
covered their significancy. O that William Shakspcarc ! 

T.^LBOYS. 

O that Christopher North ! 

NORTH. 

Speak so, friends— ’tis absurd, but I like it. 

TALBOYS. 

It is sincere. 

NORTH. 

At last they dall him “ black Macbeth,” and ‘‘this dead Butcher.” And 
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with jfood reason. They also call her “ his fieud-like Queen,” which hist 
expression I regard as highly otlensivi*. 

UULLKR. 

And they call her so not witliout strojig reason. 

Nojrrii. 

A bold, bad woman — not a Fiend, 1 ask — ^13id she, or did she not, with 
violent hand foredo her life y ” They mention it as a rnmour. The Doctor 
desires that all means of self-harm may be kept out of her way. Yet the im- 
pression on ns, as tlie thing proceeds, is, that she dies of pure remorse — 
W'hich I believe. She is risibly (h/huj. The cry of women, announcing hm* 
death, is rather as of those wlio stood around the bed watching, and when the 
heart at the touch of the invisible tiiiger stops, shriek — than of one after the 
other coming in and iinding the self-slain— a confused, informa), perplexing, 
and perplext proceeding — but the Ciy of Women is formal, regular An* the 
stated occasion. You may say, indeed, that sh(^ poisoned herself— -and so dit*d 
in bed— watclied. Under the precautions, that is unlikely- -too refined. The 
manner of Seyton, “ The (iiiccn, my Lord, is dead,’’ shows to me that it was 
hourly expected. How these few words Avoiild aevk into you, did you iirst read 
the ri ay in mature age ! She died a natural death— of remorse. Take my 
word for it — the rumour to the contraiy was natural to the lip and car of 
Hate. 

TALBOYS. 

A question of primary import is — What is the relation of feeling between liiin 
mid her? The natural impressiou, 1 think, is, that the coufiding atiectioii — 
the intimate confidence — is ‘‘ tlierc”— of a hiisliaud and wife wlio Iom* one an- 
other — to whom all interests arc in common, and are consulted in <*ommou. 
Without this belief, the jMagic of the Tragedy perishes — vaiiislics to nn*. 
“ My dearest love, Duncan comes here to-night.” “ He innoeeut of Do* ku';\v- 
Jedge, deai'cst Chuch ” — a niarveJlous phrase i*or Melpomene. It is the full union 
— for ill purposes — that we know habitually for good purposes — that to me 
tempers tlie Murder Tragedy. 

xoin ir. 

Yet believe me, my dear Tallmys — tliat of all the murders Mjiebefh m.iy 
have committed, .-'he knew b(»forehand but of oxk — Duncan's. Tne hauutc I 
somnambulist speaks tin? truth — the whole truth, and nothing hut the truth. 

TALUOYS. 

“The Thane of Fife had a wife.’’ Does not tJiat imply that sjh; wa.s privy 
to that Murder V 

NORTH. 

No. Fxcept that she take.- upon herself the murders that an! the ott- 
spring, legitimate or illegitimate, of that First Murder. Hut we huiw that 
Macb<;tli, in a sudden fit of fury, ordered tlie Macduils to be ma.ssacrcd when 
on leaving the Cave Lenox told him of tlie Thane’s flight. 

TALBOY.<. 

That i.s decisive. 

/ NORTH. 

A woman, she feels for n murdered woman. That is all — a toucli of nntiii • 
— from Sliakspeare’s profoimd and ]ntiful heart. 

T.VI.nOY.S, 

“ 'J ’he (iuccMi, my lord, i.s dea<l.” “ Slie should ha\e died hereafter : Tin re, 
AWiuhl have been a time for .‘^uch a word” — Often have I meditated on the meiui- 
ing of these words— yet even now I do not fully feel or understand them. 

NORTI^ 

Nor I. 7'liis seems to look from them — “ so pres.He<l by outward bo.sieging:-:, 
j lja\e not capacity to entertain the blow as it reipiiros to be culertained. 
With a free soul 1 could have incusurcdit. Now J cannot.” 

TALIIOY.S. 

Oivc us, sir, a commentary on the Kcvolntions of the Sleeping Spectre. 

NORTH. 

i dare not. Let ’s be cheerful, I ask this— when you see and hear Kemble- 
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Macbeth— -and Siddons-Macbeth — ^%vliom do you bidicv(3 that you see 
and liear ? I affinn tliat you at one and tin? same instant — (or at the 
most in two immediately successive instants— yet I believe in one and the 
same instant)— that you sec and liear Kemble— or if that accomplished 
"cnllemaii and admirable actor — Macr(?ady be performing the part — then 
Macready ; — and yet heMeve that you see and hear Lord ^lacbetli. I aver 
that you entertain a mixt — confused — self-contradictory state of mind — that 
two elements of thought which cannot co-subsist do co-subsist. 

TAIJiOYS. 

Bvjure they cannot — i>k facto they do. 

xoiiTir. 

Just so. 

TALUOYS. 

They co-subsist fighting, and yet harmonising — thfu*c is Iialf-boKcf— semi- 
illusion. 

NOUTII. 

r claim the acknowh.wlgment of Mich a ^talo — which any one who chooses, 
may better describe, but whieli shall come t«) that effect — for the low(;st sub- 
stratum of all science and critici>m concerning Poesy. Wll anybody grant 
me this, then I will n*a.s(»ii Aviili liiifl about Poesy, for we begin with some- 
thing in common. AVill anybody deny me this, then I will not argue with 
iiim about Poesy, for wc set out with nothing in common. 

TULT.EU. 

\Vc grant you all you ask — we are ail agreed — ‘‘ our unanimity is won- 
derful.” 

xoinu. 

I.eave out ilu' groat Proilier and Sifter, and take the Personated alone. 1. 
that Othello and Desdcimma iicwr (‘xNterl —that an Ttaliaii Novelist 
began, and an Kngli.sh dramatist ended them— and there tlioy are. But do I 
•lot htHfm in their existence, “their loves ami woes?” I do believe in 
tlieir e\i.s(<*nce. in their loves and woes- and I hate lago aceordiiiLdy with n 
vicious, unchristian, personal, active, malignant hatred. 

I AI-IJOV'h. 

J)r Johnson's celebrated expression, “ all the belief that Poetry claims" 

urM.F!;, 

(\*lebrat<'d ! Where is it ? 

lAI.nnY''. 

Preface to taljakspcarc- is idle, ami frivolous, and false? 

NORTH. 

It is. He belies Ills O'vmi experience. lie c.-mnot make up hi< mind ti» 
idmii the imitiomil thoiu/ht of belief which ynn at once lyjoet and accept. 
P>iit exactly the half acceptance, and the half ivlectioii, soparate.^ poetry from 
—lu-use. 

l ALBOY.s. 

I'hat is. sir, the poetical from the pro-aic. 

XOKTTl. 

Jii-l so. It is the life and soul of all poetry — the lusiis— the makc-beliovi* 
—the glamour and the gramarye, T do noi know — gontlemon— 1 wish lobe 
lohl, whether 1 am now throwing away words iipiui tlie setting up of a pyra- 
mid which >vas built by CIioops, and is only here and there cnimbiing a little, 
or Avliothor the world requires tliat the position shall be formally argued and 
ackiiow'iedged. Johnson, as you reminded me. Talboys, did not admit it. 

VM no vs. 

'riiat ho tells us in so many words. Has any more versed and profound 
master in criticism, before or since, anlhemically and authoritatively, lumi- 
nously, cogently, exjilicitly, psychologically, metai)hysically,physiosologically, 
p.sychogogically, propoundcil, reasoned out, legislated, and eiiiliroiied the 
JDogmaV • 

NOBTIT. 

1 know not, Xadboys. Do you admit the Dogma V 
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talboys. 

Ido. 

NORTH. 

linpersouation — Apostrophe — of the absent ; every poetical motion of the 
Sonl ; the whole pathetic beholding of Natiue— involve the secret existence 
and necessity of this irrational psychical state for grounding the Logic of 
'Poesy. 

IIULT.EU. 

Go on, sir. 

NORTH. 

I will— but ill a new direction. Before eveiything elsci I desire, for the 
settlement of tliia particular question, a foundation for, and some progress 
in the science of Mcrdkk Tuagehies. 

♦ SEWARD. 

I know properly two. 

nri.LEiu 

Two only ? J’ray naino- 

SE\VAKI». 

Tliis of Macbeth and llichard III. 

lirLtEU. 

Tin; Agameiimon— the Choephora'— the Elcctra— the Medea— 

SEWARD. 

Ill the Agamemnon, your regard is drawn to Agamemnon himself and to 
Cassandra. However, it is after a measure a prototype. Clytemucstra 
has ill it a principality. Medea stands eminent — but then she is in the right. 

DULLER. 

Ill the right ? 

SEWARD. 

Jason at least is altogether in the wrong. But we must — for obvious rea- 
sons — discuss the Greek drama by itself; therefore not a word more about 
il now. 

xouTir. 

llichard III,, and Macbeth and his wife, are in their Plays the principal 
people. You must go along with them to a certain guarded extent — else the 
Play is done for. To be kcj.t abhorring and abliorriiig, for Five Acts 
together, you caift fitiind. 

SEWARD. 

Oh ! that the difference between Poetiy and Jjfc Averc once for all set down 
—and not only once for all, but every time that it comes in question. 

. RULLEK. 

My dear sir, do gratily Seward’s very reasonable desire, and once for all set 
doAvii the difference. 

SEWARD. 

Ion bear suicides on the stage, and tyrannicides and other cidcs — all simple 
homicide — much murder. Kven Ilomco's killing Tybalt in tlio street, in repara- 
tion tor Mcrcutio’s death, 'you Avould take rather ditlhrcntly, if happening 
to-day in Pall Mall, or Moray Place. 

NORTH. 

Wc have assuredly for tho.Stagc a qualitied scheme of sentiment — grounded 
no doubt on our modem or every-day morality— but specifically modified by 
Imagination— by Poetry— for the use of the dramatist. Till wo have set 
down what we do bear, and ivliy, avc arc not ]>repared for distinguishing what 
Ave Avon’t bear, and why. . 

DULLER. 

Gracular! 

HKAVARD. 

Suggestive. 

. NORTH. 

1 sufficient for the nonce. IlainlePs uncle, Claudius, seems to me 

to ijc the most that can bo bomc of one purely abhorriblct He is made disgust- 
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ing besides — druDken and foul. Able lie is — for he won the Queen by 
“ witchcraft of his wit but he is made endurable by liis diminisht proportion 
in the Play — many others overpowering and hiding him. 

BUIXER. 

Pardon mo, sir, but I have occasionally felt, in course of this conversation, 
that yon were seeking — in opposition to Payne Knight — to reduce Macbeth to 
a species of Claudius. I agree with you in thinking that Shakspeare would 
not give a Claudius so large a proportion of his drama. The pain would be 
predominant and Insupportable. 

NORTir. 

I would fain hope you have misunderstood me, Puller. 

DULLER. 

Sometimes, sir, it is not easy for a plain man to know what you would be at. 

NORTH. ^ 

IV 

nrixER. 

Yea— yon. 

NORIII. 

Itichard IIT. is a hypocrite— a hard, cold murderer Yrom of old — and 
yet you bear him. 1 suppose, friend^, chiefly from his pre-eminent Intellectual 
I'aculties, and his perfectly courageous and self-possessed Will. You do 
support your conscience — or tra flic with it — by saying all along — we arc only 
conducting him to the retribution of Posworth Field. Hut, friends, if these mo- 
tions in ^lacbeth, which look like rcvcalings and breathings of some better ele- 
ments, are sheer and vile liypocrisy — if it is merely his manhood that quails, 
which his wife has to virilify — a dastard and a hypocrite, and no more — I 
cannot abide him— there is" too much of a bad business, and thMi I must 
think Shakspeare h.as committed an egregious error in Poetry. Pichard III, 
is a bold, licroic hypocrite. He knows he is one. He lies to Man — never 
to his own f ‘onscicncc, or to Heaven. 

TAJXOY'^. 

What? 

NORTH. 

Xcver. 'riiore he is cioar-sighted, and stands, like Satan, in open and 
impious rebellion. 

DULLER. 

Hut your ■Macbeth, sir, would be a shutfling Puritan~a mixture of Holy 
Willie "and ( irecnacre. Forgive me 

SEWARD. 

( )rder— order — order. 

TALROYS. 

( 'hair — chair — chair. 

nUIXEK. 

Swing — Swing — Swing. 

NORTH. 

^Fy dear Buller — you have misunderstood tnc — I assure you you have. 
»‘^t>me of my expressions may have been too strong — not suflicieutly 
(pialiflcd. 

BULLER. 

I accept the explanation. But bo more guarded in future, my dear .^ir. 

NORTH. 

r will. 

IflLT.ER. 

( )n that assurance I ask you, sir, how is the Tragedy of ^Macbeth morally 
: .ivod ? Tliat is, how docs the degree of complacency with which we consider 
the two murderers not morally taint ourselves— not leave us predisposed 
inurdereTS ? 

NORTH. • 

That is a question of infinite compass and fathom — answered then only when 
the whole Theofy of Poesy has been expounded, • 

YOT. IWr. — NO. CVCt’IX. 


2u 
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BULLEK. 

WliBw! 

KOBTH. 

The difference estal^lished between our contemplation of the Stage and of 
Life. 

BTJLLER. 

" 1 hardly expect that to be done this Summer in this Tent. 

NORTH. 

Friends! Utilitarians and Kcligionists shudder and shun. They consider the 
Stage and Life as of one and the same kind— look on both through one glass. 

BULLER. 

Eh? 

NORTH. 

The UtilBkrian will settle the wliolc question of Life upon half its data— - 
the lowest half. He accepts Agricultures w hich he understands logically — 
blit rejects Imagination, which he docs not understand at all — because, if you 
sow it in the track of his plough, no wheat springs. Assuredly not ; a different 
plough must furrow a different soil for that seed and that haiwest. 

' UULLER. 

Now, my dear sir, you speak like yoiffsclf. You alw'ays do so — the rash- 
ness was all on my side. 

SEWAKD. 

Nobody cares — ^hold your tongue. 

NOUTII. 

The Ecligionist errs from the opposite quarter. He brings measures from 
Heaven to measure things of the Earth. He ^veighs Clay in the balance of 
Spirit. I call him a Keligionist who overruns with religions rules and con- 
ceptions things that do not come under them— completely distinct from the 
native simplicity and sovereignty of Religion in a piously religious heart. Botii 
of them are confounders of the sciences which investigate the Facts and the 
l..aws of Nature, visible and invisible — subduing inquiry under precon- 
ception. 

nrrxER. 

Was that the Gong— or but thunder? 

NOKTTI. 

The Gong. 

TALBOYS. 

I smell sea-trout. 


hCK.NE III. 

ScEN E — ^eesidc. Time— of ire/* Dinner. 

XOUTTI — RULLEU— SEWAIU^ — TALROYS. 

north. 

One hour nioie — and no more — to Shakspearc. 

BlU.LEIi. 

May w'c crack nuts? \ 

NORTH. 

By all m<;ans. And here they arc for you to crack. 

BtrLrjcn. 

Now for some of your nstoundinfj Discoveries. 

• NORTH. 

If you gather the Movement, scene by scene, of the Action of this Drama, 
you see a few wc6ks,or it maybe months. There must be time to hear that 
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Malcolm and his brother have reached England and L'eland — ^time for tho 
King of England to interest himself in behalf of Malcolm, and master his 
aiTay. More than this seems imrequired. But tho zenith of tyranny to 
ivliich Macbeth has arrived, and particularly the manner of describing the 
desolation of Scotland by the speakers in England, conve 5 ’s to you the notion 
of a Iqiig, long dismal reign. Of old it always used t<i do so with me ; so 
tliat when I came to visit the question of the Time, I felt myself as if baffled 
Sind puzzled, not finding the time I had looked for, demonstrable. Samuel 
Johnson has bad the same impression, but has not scrutinised the data. lie 
goes probably by the old Chronicler for the actual time, and tliis, one would 
think, must have floated before Shakspeare’s own mind. 

TALBOYS. 

Nobody can read the Scenes in £]ngland without seeing long-protracted 
time. 

^ Malcolm. Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. • 

Miicfhtff. Let us rather 

Hold fast the mortal sword, and, like good men, 

Bestride our down-fallen birtlidom: Each new nioriia 
New widows howl ; new orphans cry; new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yell'd out 
Like syllable of dolour.’* 

NORTH. 

Ay, Talboys, that is true Shakspeare. No Poet — before or since — ^has in 
so few words presented such a picture. N») poet, before or since, has used 
Mich words, lie writes like a man in.spii*ed. 

TALBOYS, 

And in the same dialogue Malcolm saj's — 

1 think our country sinks beneath the yoke ; 

It weeps, it bleeds; and each new day a gash 

Ib added to her wounds.” 

NORTH. 

do on, my dear Talboys. Your memory is a treasury of all the highest 
Poetry of Shakspeare. Go on. 

TAMIOVS. 

And hear Koss(’, on his joining Malcolm and Macduff in this scene, the 
latest arrival from Scotland : — 

“ Maedvf, Stands Scotland where it did ? 

Horn. Alas, poor country ! 

Almost afraid to know itself ! It cannot 

Be call’d our mother, but our grave ; where nothing. 

Blit who knows nothing, is once seen to smile ; 

Where sighs and groans, and shrieks that rent the air, 

Are made, not mark’d ; where violent sorrow seems 
A modern ecstasy; the dead man’s knftl 
Is there scarce ask’d, for who; and good men’s lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying, or ere they sicken.” 

NORTH. 

W ordd known to all the w'orld, yet coming on the car of each individual 
lUtcner with force unweaken'd by ^miliarity, power increased by repetitiOD» 
as it will bo over all Scottish breasts msecula secuhrum. 

TALBOYS. 

By Heavens I he smiles 1 Thcrc is a sarcastic smile ou that incomprehen- 
sible face of yooi'S, sir-~of W'hich no man in this Tent, I am sure, may divine 
the reason. 

NORTH. 

I was not awaro of it. Now, my dear Talboys, let ns here endeavour to 
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ascertain Sliakspeare’s Time. Here wc bavo long time with a vengeance— ane/ 
here we have short time ; for this is tuk Picture of the State of Poor 
Scotland before the Murder of Macduff's Wife and Children. 

DULLER. 

What? 

SEWARD. 

Eh? 

NORTH. 

Macduff, moved by Rossc’s words, asks liim, you know, Talboys, “ how 
does my wife?” And then ensues the affecting account of her murder, which 
you need nbt recite. Now, I ask, when was the murder of Lady Macduff 
perpetrated ? Two days — certainly not moi^e — after the murder of Banquo. 
Macbeth, incensed by the flight of Fleance, goes, the morning after the mur- 
der of Banquo, to the Weirds, to know by “ the worst means, the worst.” 
You know what they showed him — aud that, as they vanished, he exclaimed— 
‘‘ Where are dhey ? Gone?— Let this pernicious hour 
Stand aye accursed in the calendar! — 

Come in, without there! 

Enter Lenox. 

Len, What’s your mcc’s will? 

Macb, Saw you the weird sisters? 

Len. No, my lord. 

Macb. Came they not by you? 

Len. No, indeed, my lord. 

Macb. Infected be the air whereon they ride; 

And damn’d all those that trust them!— 1 did hear 
The galloping of horse: Who was’t came by? 

Len. ’Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you word, 

Macduff is fled to England. 

Macb. Fljd to England? 

Len. Ay, my good lord. 

Mach. Time, tliou anticipat’st my dread exploits: 

The flighty purpose never is o’ertook, 

Unless the deed go with it: from this moment, 

The very flrstlings of my heart shall be 

The firstlings of my hand. And even now 

To crown my thoughts wiUi acts, be it thought aud done: 

The castle of Macduff 1 will surprise; 

Seize upon File; give to the edge o* the sword 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
That trace his line. No boasting like a fool : 

This deed 1*11 do, before this purpose cool.'* 

And his purpose does not cool— for the whole Family arc murdered. When, 
then, took place the murder of Banquo ? Why, a week or two after the Mur- 
der of Duncan. A very short time indeed, then, intervened between the first 
and the last of these Murders. And yet from those pictures of Scotland, 
painted in England for our iufonnatlon and hon*or, wc have before us a long, 
long time, all filled up with butchery over all the land ! But 1 say there lia(l 
been no such butchery — or anything resembling it. Thei'C was, as yet, little 
amiss with Scotland. Look at i\x^ linking of Acts II. and III. End of Act 
II., Macbeth is gone to Scone— to be invested. Beginning of Act III., Ban- 
quo says, in soliloquy, in Palace of Fores, Thou hast it nowV I ask, w'heii 
is this NOW'? Assuredly just after the Coronation. The Court was moved 
from Scone to Fores, which, wc may gather firom finding Duncan there for- 
merly, to bo the usual Bqyal liesidence. Enter Macbeth as King.” Onr 
great Feast” — our ^‘solemn Sapper” — ‘Uhis day’s Council ”—ali have the 
aspect of new taking on the style of Royalty. ** Thou hast it now,” is for- 
mal— weighed— and in a position that gives it authority— at the very begin- 
ning of an Act— therefore intended to mark time— a very pointing of the finger 
on the dial. 

DULLER. 

Good image — shdrt and apt. 
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Let me perpend. 

Do, sir, let him perpend. 



Banquo fears “ Thou play’dst most foully for it he goes no farther — ^not 
a word of any tyranny done. All the style of an incipient, dangerous Rule — 
clouds, but no red rain yet. And I need not point out to you, Talboys, who 
carry ShsJespeare unnecessarily in a secret pocket of that strange Sporting 
Jadeet, which the more I look at it the greater is my wonder— that Macbeth's 
behaviour at the Banquet, on seeing Banquo nodding at him from his own 
stool, proves him to have been then young in blood. 


My strange and self-abuse 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard lise. 
We are yet but young in deed.” 


He had a w^eek or two before committed a first-rate murder, Duncan’s— that 
night he had, by hired hands, got a second-rate job done, Banqno’s— and 
the day following he gave orders for a bloody business on a more extended 
scale, the MacdulFs. But nothing here the least like Rosse^, or MacdufTs, or 
Malcolm’s Picture of Scotland — during those few w eeks. For Shakspearc for- 
got w’hat the true time was — ^his own time— ///c short time; and introduced 
long time at the same time — why, he himself no doubt knew>->^nd you no doubt, 
'J'aiboys, know also — and will you have the goodness to tell the “ why” to the 
Tent? 


T/VLBOYS. 

In ten minutes. Arc you done? 

Nonxii. 

Not quite. Meanwhile — ^T>vo Clocks arc going at once — which of the two 
gives the true time of Day ? 

BULLER. 

Short and apt. Go on. Sir. 

KORTIl. 

I call that an Astounding Discovery. Macduff speaks as if he knew 
that Scotland had been for ever so long desolated by the Tyrant — and yet till 
Rossc told him, never had he heard of the Murder of his "own Wife ! Here 
Sliakspeare cither forgot himself wholly, and the short time he had himself 
assigned — or, with his eyes open, forced in the long time upon the short — in 
wilful violation of possibility ! Ail silent V 

TALBOYS. 

After supper— you shall be answered. 

NORTH. 

Not by any man now sitting here— or elsewhere. 

TALBOYS. 

That remains to bo heard. 

NORTH. 

Pray, Talboys, explain to me this. The Baufluet scene breaks up in most 
admired disoraer-— “ stand not upon the order of your going— but go at once,” 
— quoth the Queen. The King, in a state of great excitement, says to her — 


" I will to-morrow, 

(Betimes 1 will,) unto the weM sisters; 

More shall they speak; for now 1 am bent to know, 
By the worst means, the yrorst: for miiio own good. 
All causes shall mve way; 1 am in blood 
Stept in so far, tnat, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er.” 


One might have thought not quite so tedious ; as yet he had murdered only 
Duncan and his grooms, and to-night Banquo. Well, he does go to-morrow 
and by times ” to the Cave. 
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“ iritcfc. — By the prickiug of my thumbs^ 

Something wicked ihia way comes : 

Open, locks, whoever knocks. 

Macbeth. — How now, you secret, Black, and midnight Hags I ” 

It i3 a “ dark Gave ” — dark at all times — and now “ by times ” of the morn- 
ing ! Now — observe— Lenox goes along with Macbeth— on such occasions 
’tis natural to wish one of ourselves ” to be at hand. And Lenox had 
been at the Banquet. Had he gone to bed after that strange Supper ? No 
doubt, for an hour or two — ^likc the rest of “ the Family.” But whether he 
went to bed or not, then and there he and another Lord had a confidential 
and miraculous conversation. 

TALBOYS. 

Miraculous ! AVhat’s miraculous about it V 

KOUTU. 

Lenox says to the- other Lord — 

My formed speeches have but hit your thoughts, 

Which can interpret further ; only, I say, 

Things have been strangely borne : tlie gracious Duncan 
Was pitied of Macbeth — marry he was dead. 

Ami the rujht mUani Bauquo icatked too late ; 

Whom, you may say, if it please you, Fleauce killed. 

For Fleanee jledj* 

Who told him all this about Banquo and Fleance ? lie speaks of it quite 
familiarly to the ‘‘ other lord,” as a thing well known in all its bearings. 
But not a soul but Macbeth, and the Three Murdeivrs themselves, could 
possibly have known anything about it ! As for Ban<|no, “ Safe in a ditch 
lie bides,” — and Fleance had lied. The body may, ])ciinips in a few days, be 
found, and, though “ with twenty trenched gashes on its head,” identified as 
Banquo’s, and, in a few weeks, Fleance may turn up in Wales. Nay, the 
Three Murderers may confess. But now all is linsh ; .and Lenox, unless 
endowed with second sight, or clairvoyamrc, could know nothing of the 
murder. Yet, from his way of speaking of it, one might imagine crowncr’s 
’quest had sitten on the body — and the report been in the Times between 
supper and that after-supper confab ! I am overthrown — everted — subverted — 
the conti'adiction is fiagraut— the impossibility monstrous — I swoon. 

BULLElt. 

Water— water. 

NORTH. 

Thank you, Buller. That’s revivifying — I see now all objects distinctly. 
Where was f ? O, ay. The “ other Lord” seems as warlock- wise as Lenox 
— for he looks forward to times when 

" We may again 

Give to our tables moat, sleep to our nights; 

Free from our feasts and baKquets bloody knites,^^ 

An atluflioB, beyond doubt, the murder of Banquo 1 A sudden thought 
strikes mo. Why, not only must the real, actual, spiritual, corporeal Ghost of 
Banquo sate on the stool, but Lenox and the other Lord,” as well sat 
Macbeth, saw him. 

' ^f^UIXRR. 

Are you serious, sir ? 

NORTH. 

So serious that I can scarcely hope ho, recover my usual spirits to-day. 
Have yon, gentlemen, among you any more plausible solution to ofier? All 
mum. One word more with you. Lenox tells the other Lord ” 

From broad words, and ’cause he fail’dr 
His presence at the tyrant’s feast, I hear, 

Macdufp Livas in ptsgracb ; Sir, can you trll 
WbISRB be bestows lllUSELr I” 
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And the “ other Lord,” who is wonderfully well informed for a person 
sti'ictly anonymous,” replies that Macdnff^ 

“ Is gone to pray the holy king, (Edward) on his aid 
To wake Northumberland, and warlike Siward.*’ 

Nay, be minutely describes Macduff’s surly reception of the King’s messenger, 
sent to invite him to the Banquet, and the happy style of that official on 
getting the Thane of Fife’s “ absolute, Sir, not I,” and D. I. O. ! And the 
same nameless Lord in waiting” says to Lenox, that 

tltiB report^ 

Ilaih. so exasperate the king^ that he 
Prepares /oi* some attempt of 

I should like to know first where and when these two gifted individnals picked 
up all this information V The king himself had told the Queen, that same 
night, that he had not sent to Macduff — but that he hadlieard “ by the way” 
that he was not coming to the .Banquet — and he only teams the flight of Mac- 
duff after the Cauldron Scene — that is at end of it : — 

Macbeth, Come in, without there ! 

Enter Lenox, 

Lenox, Wliat’s your Grape’s will i 

Maehth, Saw you the Weird Sisters ? 

Lenox, No, indeed, luy Lord. 

Maehcth, Infected be the air 'whereoii they ride; 

And damn’d all those that trust them ! — 1 did hear 
The galloping of hor>c : Who wa^’t oame by ? 

Lenox, *Tis tiro <>/• three, mg Lorfi, fhat bring */•>•( trortf, 

M.\CDTTF is fled to E\Of.\NP. 

Macbeth, Fled to K.nciland V- 

For an Uburpor and Tyrant, his Majesty is singularly ill-informed about the 
movements of his moat dangerous Thanes ! But Lenox, I think, must hare 
been not a litthi surprised at that moment to find that, so far from the eam- 
perated Tj’rant having prepared for some atUmpf of war'' with England — he 
had not till then positively known that !Macdnlt had tied ! I pause, as a man 
pauses who lias no move to say — not for a reply. But to be sure, Talboys 
will reply to anything — and w'crc I to say that the Moon is made of green 
cheese, he w ould say — yellow’ — 

rAIJJOYS. 

Tf of w’coping Parmesan, then I — of the choose w ithout a tear" — Double 

Lilostor. , 

NOIITII. 

The wiiole Dfaloguo between Lenox and the Lord i> miraadotis. It 
abounds with knowledge of events that had not happened — and coidd not 
have liappcncd— on the showing of Shakspeare himself; but I do not believe, 
that there is another man now alive who know’s that Lenox and the “other 
Lord” arc caught lip and strangled in that nooss ofl'dne. Did the Poet? 
Vou would think, from the w ay they go on, that one ground of war, one 
motive of Macduff’s going, is the murder of Banquo — perpetrated since he is 
gone off! 

TALBOV.s, 

Eh? 

XOKTH. 

Gentlemen, I have given yon a specimen or Iwo of fc^hakspeare's way of 
doaling with Time— and I can elicit no reply. You arc one and all dumb- 
foiindored. ' What will you be— where will y'Rii bo— wiieii I — 

BULI.EK. 

Have announced “ all my astounding discoveries!” and wiicrc, also, will 
be poor Shakspeai*e— where his Critics? 

NOKTH. 

Friends, Countrymen, and Komaiis, lend me your eai-s! A dazzling 
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spell is upon us that veils from onr apprehension all incompatibilities — all 
impossibilities — ^for he dips theSwan-qnill in Power — and Power is that which 
you must accept from him, and so to the utter oblivion, while we read or 
behold, of them all. To go to work with such inquiries is to try to articulate 
thunder. What do I intend? That Sbakspeare is only to be thus criticised ? 
Apollo forbid— fbrbid the Nino! I intend Frologomoua to the Criticism of 
Shakspeare. 1 intend mowing and burning the brambles before ploughing the 
soil. 1 intend showing where wo must not look for the Art and the Genius 
of Shakroeare, as a step to discovering where we must. I suspect — I know 
— ^that Criticism has oscillated from one extreme to another, in the mind of 
the country— from denying all art, to acknowledging consummated ari, and no 
flaw. I would find the true Point. .Stamped and staring upon the front of the.se 
Tragedies is a conflict. lie, the Poet, l^holds Life — he, the Poet, is on tlio 
Stage. The littleness of the Globe Theatre mixes with the greatness of human 
affairs. You think of the Green-room and the Seeno-shifters. I think that 
when we have stripped away the disguises and incumbrances of the Power, we 
shall see, naked, and strong, and beautiful, the statue moulded by Jupiter. 


•1* tinted hy IFiTtKiw Blarkteouii and i'onSf Edinhttr^, 
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Tjir. idoaof associating? history with 
.'^ome s])cciric locality or institution, 
has loii" a*?o occurred to the skilful 
labriciitor.s of romance. If old walls 
could s])oak, what strange secrets 
mij?ht they not reveal ! The thought 
suggests itself spontaneously even to 
the niiiul of the boy ; and though it 
is iucnpable of realisation, writers — 
good, bad, and indifferent — have 
seriously applied themselves to tiie 
task of extracting sermons from the 
stones, and have feigned to repro- 
duce an audible voice from the vaults 
of tlic dreary ruin. Such wa.«> at 
least the primary idea of Scott, in- 
comparably the greatest master of 
modern fiction, whilst prej^ariiig his 
materials for the construction t»f the 
ilt art of' .1 fid-Lothian, A^'ictor 1 1 ugo 
has made the Cathedral of Daris the 
title and centre-point of his most 
stirring and animated talc, ilarrlson 
Ainsworth, wlio seems to think that 
the w'orld can never have too much of 
a good thing, has assumed the office of 
historiographer of anticpiity, and has 
treated us in succession to C’hronieles 
of Windsor Castle, the Tover, and 
Old 8t raul’s. Those of the Dastilo 
have lately been written by an author 
of no common power, wdiose modesty, 
rarely imitated in these days, has left 
IIS ignorant of his name ; and wo l9C- 
lievc that it Tvonld bo possible to 
aiigment the list to a considerable 


extent. In all those works, how- 
ever, history w'as the subsidiary, 
wdiile romance was the principal in- 
gredient ; w'O have now to deal with 
a book which professes to abstain 
from romance, though, in reality, no 
romance wdiatevcr has yet been con- 
structed from materials of deeper 
interest. We allude, of course, to 
the work of Mr Francis ; Jfr Double- 
day’s treatise is of a graver and n 
sterner nature. 

^\‘o dare say, that no inconsiderable 
portion of tliosc who derive their 
literary nutriment from Maga. may 
be at a loss to understand w hat ele- 
ment of romance can lie in the his- 
tory of the block Exchange. With 
nil oiir boasted education, we arc, in 
so far as money -matters arc con- 
cerned, a singularly ignorant people. 
That which ought to be the study of 
every citizen, which must bo ike 
study of every politician, and without 
a competent "knowledge of which the 
exercise of the electoral franchise is, a 
blind iK>tc given in the dark, is as 
unintelligible as the Talmud tb many 
persons of move than ordinary ae- 
complishincnt ^d refinement. " The 
learned expounder of Tliuoj’didcs 
w^Onld be sorely puzzled, if called 
upon to give an explanation of the 
present fnndhig system of Great 
Britain. The man in easy circnin- 
stancQS, w^ho* draws his dividend at 
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the Bank, knows little 9iore about 
the funds than that they mysteriously 
yield him a ccHain retuim for capital 
previously invested, and that the 
interest he receives- comes, in some 
shape or other, from the general 
pocket of the nation. He is aware 
that consols oscillate, but he does 
not very well understand whj^ tlioiigli 
he attributes their rise or fall to 
foreign news. • It never occurs to him 
to inquire for wliat reason that which 
yields a certain return, is yet liable 
to such surprising and violent fluctua- 
tions ; he shakes his head in despair 
:it the mention of foreign exchanges, 
and is not ashamed to avow' his in- 
capacity to grapple with the recon- 
dite question of tha currency. And 
yet it may not only be safely, but it 
ought to be most broadly averred, that 
without a duo comprohension of the 
monetary system of this country, 
and the general commercial princi- 
ples which regulate the alfairs of the 
world, history is nothing moro than a 
tissuo of baiTcn facts and perpetual 
contradictious, which it is profltless 
to contemplate, and utterly imposs * 
ihlo to reconcile. Nay more, all 
history w^hicli is WTltten by atitliors, 
who liavc failed to acknowledge the 
tremendous potency of the monetary 
power in directing the destinies of 
nations, and who have neglected to 
scrutinise closely the source and 
operation of that power, must neces- 
sarily lie fallacious, and can only mis- 
lead the reader, by false pictures of 
the condition of the present as con- 
trasted with that of a former age. 
No eloquence, no genius, will avail to 
compensate for that radical defect, 
with which some most popular writers 
arc jusdy chargeable, ai^ a glaring 
instanco of which* we propose <*0 oxa- 
mihe in the course of the present 
paper. 

The study is said to be a dry one. 
Certainly, until we nave mastered 
thO' details, It does look forbidding 
enough; but, these once mastered, 
onr eyes appear to be touched with 
faiiy ointment. What formerly was 
confnsion, worse than Babel, assumes 
a definite order. We behold, in 
tangible form, a power so terribly 
strong iiiat withe a touch it can 
paralyse armies. We behold it gra- 
dutdly weaving around ns a net, 


from wlilch it is impossible to escape, 
and claiming with a stern accent, 
which brooks no denial, a right of 
propci’ty in ourselves, our soil, our 
earnings, our industry, and our child- 
ren. To its influence wo can trace 
most of the political changes wliit^U 
perplex mankind, and u hich seem to 
baffle cxiflaiiatioii. Like the small 
reptile of the old Nortliumbrian 
legend, it has gi’owii into a monstrous 
dragon, capalflc of swallowing up 
both iiord and herdsman together. 
The wisest of our statesmen have 
tried to check its advance and failed ; 
the worst of them have encouraged its 
growth, and almost declared it liarm- 
less ; the most adroit have yielded 
to its power. Interest after interest 
has gone down in the vain struggle 
to oppose it, and yet its appetite still 
remains as kecir and insatiable as 
ever. 

When, in future years, the liistory 
of this great nation and its depcndeii- 
cics shall be adequately written, the 
annalist must, perforce, give due pro- 
minence to that power which wo 
weakly and foolishly overlook, lie 
will then sec, that the matchless in- 
dustry ilisplayed by Great Britain is 
far loss the spontiincmts result of bold 
and honest exertion, than the struggh.’i 
of a dire necessity w hicU compels us 
to go on, because it is death and ruin 
to stand still. Tic will understand the 
true source of all our marvolluns mn- 
cliincry, of that skill in arts wdiich the 
work I uover witnessed befoi’c, of our 
powers of ])roductu>ii pushed to the 
utmost possible extent. And he will 
undorsland more, llo will be able to 
cornju’eljciid w'hy, within the circuit of 
one island, the most colossal fortunes 
and the most abject misery should 
have existed togetiicr; why Britain, 
admitted to he the richest of the 
European states, and in ono sense 
imagined to be the strongest, should 
at this moment exercise less inflneiico 
in tli(3 councils of the world tlian sho 
did in the days of Cromwell, and, 
though well weaponed, be terrified to 
strike- a blow, lest the recoil should 
prove fatal to herself. The knowlei^ . 
of such things is^ not too difficalt'^f. 
our attainment; anil attain It we muett 
if, like sensible min, we are desirous 
to ascertain the security or tbe pre- 
callousness of our ovm 
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The histoiy of the Stock Exchange 
involves, as a matter of necessity, tlie 
liistory of our national debt. Erom 
lliat debt the whole fabric arose ; and, 
Intorcstiug as are many of the details 
connected with stock-jobbing, state- 
loans, lotteries, and speculative manias, 
the origin of the mystciy appears to 
ns of far higher iinp6rt. It iiivolv<?s 
]iolitical considerations which ought 
to be pondered at the pri\sent time, 
because it has lately been averred, by 
a writer of the very highest talent, 
that the Revolution of 1688 was the 
cause of unmingled good to this 
country. That position we totally 
d(my. Whatever may be thought of 
the folly of James If., in attempting 
to force his ow’ii religion down the 
throats of his subjectf* — howTver wtf 
may brand him as a bigot, or do- 
noimce him for an undue exorcise of 
tlio royal pre.rogative — he cannot be 
taxed with liiiaucJal oppression, or 
general state extravagance. ()n the 
contrary, it is a fact that the revenue 
levied hy the last of the reigning 
Stuarts w'as exceedingly moderate in 
amount, aiid oxc<*odiiidy well ap- 
plied for the ]ml)lic service. It was 
far less than that l«jvicd by the Long 
rarliameut, whic]> has been estimated 
at the stun of 'M, 802.700 a-year. 
'riie revenue of dames, in 1088, 
amounted only to .^'2, 001, 855 ; aiul 
at thiscliarge he kept togetliera strong 
and wel!-appomtcd fleet, and an army 
of very nearly tweiit}' thousand men. 
The nation was neither ground by 
taxes, nor impoverished by Avars; and 
Avlmt* vcv discontent might have been 
excited by religious luckorings, and 
even j)orsecutioii, it is clear that the 
great body of the people could not be 
otiierwiso*^ than hai>py, since they 
Avero loft In undisturbed possession of 
tlicir own earnings, and at full liberty 
to enjoy the fruits of their oavii indus- 
try and sJdll. As very brilliant pic- 
tures have been driiAvn of the improved 
fitate of England noAv, contrasted Avitli 
its former position uiidcv the adminis- 
tration of dames, Ave think it right tof 
exhibit another, Avhicli may, possibly, 
surprise our readers. It is taken from 
Mr Eoiiblcday’s Financial Hislorg of 
England^ a Avork of absorbing inter- 
est* and uncommon research : avc have 
tested it muiut<ily, by i*eferenco to 
ilociimonts of the time, and wc be- 


lieve it to be strictly true, as it is nn- 
rpicstionably clear in its statements. 

The state of the country,” says Mr 
Double day, “ ATas,at the close of the reign 
of James IT., very prosperous. I'he whole 
annual revenue required from liis subjects, 
by this king, amounted to only a couple 
of millions of pounds sterling, — these 
pounds' being, in value, equal to about 
thirty shillings of the money of the pre- 
sent moment. 8o well off and easy, in 
their circumstances, Avcrc the mass of tlie 
people, that the poor-rates, which Avore 
ill those days liberally distributed, only 
amounted to i£300,(i00 yearly. The 
population, being rich and well fed, 
was moderate in numbers. No such 
thing as ‘surplus population’ was even 
dreamed of. Kvery man had constant 
employment, at good Avages; bankruptcy 
Avas a thing scarcely knoAvii; ami notliiiig 
short of slieer and great misfortune, or 
culpable and undeniable imprudence, 
could drive men into the Gazette bank- 
rupt-list, or upon the parish-books. In 
trade, profits were great and cothpetition 
^•niall. SLx per cent was commonly giA^en 
for money Avhen it AA-as really AA'antod. 
rrudent men, after being tAA'enty years in 
biL'iiiei?^, generally retired Avith a com- 
fortable competence: and tlius competi- 
lioii wns lessened, because men went out 
of business almost as fast as otlsers Avent 
into it; and the eldest apprentice Avas 
frequently the active successor of his re- 
tired master, pometimes as the partner of 
the son, and sometimes a>s the luisbauJ 
of the daughter. In the intercourse of 
orjlinary life, a hospitality AA’as kept up, 
at Avhicli modern time^ choose to mock, 
because they are too poverDy-stricken to 
imitate it. SorA'anls had presents made 
to them by guests, under the title of 
‘vail-V Avhicli often enabled them to 
re.‘»lisc a comfortable sum for old age. 
The dress of the limes Avas as rich, and a.s 
iiidicatiA’e of real AA'ealth, as the modes of 
living. Gold and silver lace Avas com- 
monly wqrn, and liveries were e^iually 
costly. With less pretence of taste and 
show, the dsA'cl lings were more substan- 
tially built ; and the ftiniituro Avas solid 
and sqrviccablo, ns well as ornamental— 
in short, all tliat it seemed to be.” 

The abOA’o roinarks apply princi- 
pally to the comlifiou of tho middle 
classes. If they be true, as avc see 
no reason to^ doubt, it will at 
once be evident that things have 
altered for the worse, notAvithstand- 
ing the enormous spread of our manu- 
factures, the creationpofourmachiuery, 
audtheconstant and coutinuous la))onr 
of more than a ccntuiy and a lialf. 
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But there are other considerations 
which we must not keep out of view, 
if we wish to arrive at a thorough 
understanding of this matter. Mr 
Macaulay has devoted the most inte- 
resting chapter of his history to an 
investigation of the social state of 
England under the Stuarts. Many of 
his assertions have, as we oBserve, 
been challenged ; but there is one 
which, so far .as wc are aware, has 
not yet been touched. That is, his 
picture of the condition of the 
labouring man. AVc do not think it 
necessary to combat liis theory, as to 
the delusion which he maintains to be 
so common, when -we (;oiitein])latc the. 
times whicli have ^one by, and com- 
pare tlicm with our own. There arc 
many kinds of dehnsion, .and we sus- 
pect that Mr Maeanlay himself is by 
no means free from the praetiec of 
coloured glasso.s to assist his natural 
vision. But there arc caa-tain facts 
wliieh cannot, or ought not, to be |»cr- 
verted, and from those facts we ma\' 
draw inferences which are almost next 
to oert.ainty. MrJMacnulav, inest imal- 
ing thc‘coiulitio!i of th*^ labouring man 
in thcrcign ofKing James, very proper- 
ly selects the rate of wages .as a sound 
criterion. Founding upon data which 
are neither numerous nor distinct, he 
arrives at the (:ouclu?nioii, that tin? 
>vages of the agricultural labourer of 
that time, or ratlior of the liine*oi’ 
Charles If., were about half the 
amount of the present ovdiiicary rates. 
At least so we uiulcastand him, though 
he admits that, in some parl.s of tlie 
kingdom, wages w’cre as Jjigh a.s six, 
or tw'cn seven shillings. Theraha. 
however, of these sliilliugs — tliat is, 
the amount of conimodities whirl 
they could purchase — must, as ^Ir 
^lacaulay well knows, be tSkeu into 
consideration ; and here we apprehend 
that he is utterly WTOng iu his facts. 
The following IS his summary : — 

Feems clear, therefore, that tljc 
wages of labour, estimated in money, 
were, in 108.5, not more thanlialf of what 
tliey now are ; and there were few articlc.s 
important to the working man of which 
the prii:c was not, iu llftS, more than half 
of what it now is. Beer was undoubtedly 
much cheaper in that age than at present. 
Mc^t was also cheaper, bat was still so 
dc(^ that hundredsof thousands of families 
Hcoarwly know the taste of it In the cant 
of telient there has been very tittfe change. 


The average price of the quarter, during 
the last twelve years of Charles II., 
was fifty shiilings. Bread, tkenfon , 
such as is now given to the iiiniates of a 
workhouse, was then seldom soon, evon 
on the trencher of a yeoman or of :i shop- 
keeper. Tlic great majority of the nation 
lived almost entirely on rye, barley, an«l 
oats.” 

If this 1)0 true, there must bo a vast 
mistake somewdierc — .a delusion which 
most .a.'^tsurcdly ought to be dispelled, 
if any amount of examination can 
serve th.at purpose. JS’o fact, we. 
licve, has been so well a.scertain(*.d, 
or so iVeqiienlly coinnienbal on, as the 
.almost total di.s.^ppeal•anec of tlie once, 
national e.st.ale of yeomen from tin; 
face of the bind. How lliis could 
V^ave haiipcncd, if Mv Macaulay i.s 
right, WT cannot understand ; neither 
cnn w'o aecomit for the i)hi;nomeiion 
l>resented to us. by the exceedingly 
small amount of the po(»r-rat<‘.*i levied 
during the vi'igu of KingrT.ame>. Oik* 
thing Ivno>v, for certain, that, in 
his ealculation of tin* i»rire of wheat. 
Mr .Macaulay i.s decidedly wrong-- 
v.rong' in this way, tliafc tlie averag** 
which he quotes i.s the liighest that lie 
could ]»osi?jbIy select during two 
reigns. Onrailtliority Adam Smith, 
.and it will be seen that his stalomenl 
diliors mi>.'«t m.aterialh from that ol' 
the accom»»li>he(l historian. 

‘‘Ill b'ep. Mr flivgory King, r;. 
faiunu.*^ for III.- know kilgr of nritkr:' of 
lliift kind, Cfiiinatod iln* avorage of 
wlieat, iu of moih^rate plenty, lo f : 
to the grower Vi... Utl. tin' hnsliol, or t c /Zu- 
aini-fn'euty tin. (/mu/'Oi*. 'J'lio 

gruw 4 y\ j>rice 1 nndcrisliiiid to be the. 
.‘•ami; wdth what jh sometimes called the 
contract price, or tin* j rice at wJiicli a far- 
mer eontraet.s for a certain number of 
yeaiN to deliver a certain quantity of corn 
to Si dealer. Aa a contract of this kind 
isavesi the farmer the expense and trouble 
of marketing, the contract price is gene- 
rally lower than what is piipposed to le 
the average market price. Mr King had 
judged eight-and-twenty shillings the 
quarter to be, at that time, the ordinary 
boniract price in years of moderate 
plenty.”— Smith’s Wealth of Notions. 

In corroboration of liiis view, if 
eminent an atfthority as Adam »Smith 
requires any corroboration, wo sub- 
join the market prices of wlie&t;^at 
Oxford for the four years of JlEpM’s 
reign. The averages arc strhek^from 
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the highest and loAvest prices calculated 
jit Lady-day and Michaelmas. 

1 . . 43.8 per qi 

JO.%*, . . 2(>.« ... 

H;87, . . 27.7 ... 

1088, . . 23.2 ... 

4)121,1 

Average, per qr., 30.3.} ... 

Hut the Oxford returns are alway.s 
higher than those of Mark Lane, which 
hitler again arc ahovo the average of 
the whole country. So that, in form- 
ing an estimate from such data, of the 
general price over England, we may 
b(j fiiirly entitled to deduct two shil- 
lings a quarter, which will give a 
result closely ji])prt>ximating to that 
ol’ ( Iregorv King. We may adid, tliAc 
this ealcuiiition was ajjproved of and 
n-peated hy Dr Davenaiit, who is 
'.•'iinitted even l)y Mr ?.[ucaulay to be 
11 eonipeleut autliority. 

Keeping the above f.icts in view, 
let us atlmid to Mr Doubleday'.s 
slatenicut of tin* condition (*f the wT-rk- 
liig men, in tlio.se desj'otic ilays, when 
inlional debts w’cro nnknoun. It is 
diametrically opposed in ev<‘rv respect 
to that of .Mr iMacaiday: and, from 
I he character and research of the 
writer, is well eiitillod to exami- 
nation : — 

“ The condition of the working classes 
was proportionably Iiapny. Their wMgos 
were good, ami their ineains far above 
w.'infc, where coiiiinoii prudciioe was joined 
to ordinary strength. In llie towns the 
4hvelliiig.H were rrainped, by most of the 
towns being walled; but in the country, 
tl]c labourers were mostly the owners of 
their own cottages and gardens, which 
studded the edges of tiie common lands 
tlnit Avore appended to ewry township. 
The working classes, as well as the richer 
people, kept all the church festivals, 
saints’ days, and holidays. Good Friday, 
Kaster and its week, Whitsuntide, Shrove 
Tuesday, Asoension-day, Christinas, 
were all religiously observed. On every 
festival, good faro abounded from the 
palace to the cottage ; and the poorest 
wore strong broad-oloth and homespfiii 
linen, compared Avith which the iiiiusy 
ttabries of tlicse times are mere Avortlile.<<s 
gossamers :indcobAyebs,Avhethcr strength 
or value be looked at. At thi.s time, all 
the rural population brcAved their oavu 
beer, Avhich, except on fast-days, Avas the 
ordinary beverage of tbe working man. 


Flesh meat was commonly eaten by all 
classes. The potato was little cultiA'ated; 
oatmeal was hardly used ; eA'en bread was 
neglected where wheat was not ordinarily 
groAvn, though Avheaten bread (contrary 
to what is Bometimes asserted) was 
generally consumed. In 1700, a later date, 
Avhen George III. began to reign, it Avas 
computed that tlie whole people of Kug- 
land (alone) amounted to six million-. 
Of the.se, three millions .seven hundred 
and fifty thousand were believed to eat 
wheaten brcacl; seven hundred and thirty- 
nine thousand were computed to use bar- 
ley bread; eight hundred and cighty- 
eiglit thousand, rye bread ; and six hun- 
dred and twenty-three thousand, oatmeal 
and oat-cakes. * All, lioweA’er, ate bacon 
or mutton, and drank beer and cider; tea 
ami colfcc being tlien principally con- 
siinied by tlu? middte classes. The very' 
di.-'cases attending this full mode of living 
Avere an cAdilcncc of the state of national 
comfort prevailing. Surfeit, apoplexy, 
scrofula, gout, piles, and hepatitis; agues 
of all sorts, from the want of drainage; 
and iiialignaiit fevers in the walled toAvns, 
from AA'ant of ventilation, were the ordi- 
nary oompUiint.-. Hut Consumption iu 
all its furm.<. marusmus and atrophy, 
owing to the bciier Jiving and clotljing, 
Avere comparatively iirifrcqiieni ; and the 
type.s of fever, AA’liicIi arc caused hy Avaut, 
equally so.” 

AVii shall fairly coufes?^ that wo 
have boon inudi conlbiindcd by the 
<li.<similaniy the two pictures: for 
tliey probably furni.sh the strongest 
instance on record of ttvo Iii.«toriaiis 
llatly contradicting each otlicr. The 
worst of the matter is, that aa'C have 
in reality foAV authentic data which 
can enable u.s to deeido between them. 
So long as Gregory King si)eaks to 
broad facts and prices, he is, avc think, 
accurate enough; but Avhenever he 
gives way, as he docs exceedingly 
often, t<j llis speculative and calculating 
vein, Avc dare not trust him. Forex- 
ample, ho has entered into an elaborate 
computation of the probable increase 
of the pco])lc of England in succecd- 
iug years, and, after a show of figures 
Avhich might excite envy in the breast 
of the Editor of The Economist^YiQ de- 
monstrates that the population in the 
year 1900 cannot exceed 7,350,000 
souls. "With lialfa century to run, Eng- 
land has ali^eady more than doubled 
the prescribed number. Now, though 
King certainly do<;s attempt to framb 
an estimate of tin; number of those 
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who, ill his time, did not indulge in 
butcher moat more than once a week, 
wo cannot trust an assertiou wliich 
was, in point of fact, neither more nor 
less than a wide guess ; but we may, 
with perfect safety, accept his prices 
of provisions, which show that liigli 
living was clearly within tlie reach of 
the very poorest. Beef sold then at 
l^d., and iiiuttuu at 2|d. jier lb. ; so 
that the taste of those viands must 
have been tolerably well known to 
the hnndivds of tholisaticls of families 
ivhom 31r Macaulay has condeinued 
to tlie coarsest fsirinaceuiis diet. 

It is unfortunate that ive liavc no 
clear evidence as to the poor-rates, 
which can aid us in elucidating this 
matter. Mr Macaulay, speaking of 
that impost, says, “ It was computed, 
ill the reigu of Charles II., at near 
seven hundred Ihonsaiid pounds a- 
year, much more than the jiruJuce 
either of the excise or the customs, 
and little loss than half the enliiv 
revenue of the crown. The poor-mle 
wmt on increasing rapidh/^ and aj)- 
pcars to have risen iii a short time to 
between eight and nine hundred thou- 
sand a-year — tlnvt is to say, to one- 
sixth of what it now is. The popula- 
tion was then less tlian one-tliird of 
what it now' is.” This view may be, 
correct, but it is certainly not borne 
out by Mr Porter, w'ho says that, 

so recently as tlie ivdgn of Oeorgo 
1I«, the amount raised within the yeiO* 
for poor-rates and coiiuty-ratcs in Eng- 
land and Wales, was only £ 7 d 0 /M,K). 
This was the average amount col- 
lected in the years 1748, 1.74D, 17oO.” 
To establish anything like a rapid 
increase, wo must assume, a much 
lower figure than that from wdiich hlr 
Macaulay stai’ts. A rise of £d0,000 
in some sixty years is no rcigarkablc 
addition. Mr Doubleday, as wo have 
seen, estimates the amount of the 
rate at only £800,000. 

But even granting that the poor- 
rate was considered high in the days 
of James, it bore no proportion to the 
existing population such as that of the 
present impost. The population of 
England has trebled since then, and 
we have seen the poor-rates rise to 
the enormous sum of seven tnlllioiis. 
tJurely that is no token of the superior 
comfort of oar pedple. We sflUl not 
do more than allade to another toj^ici 


which, however, might well bear ani- 
plificatioii. It is beyond all doubt, 
tliat, before the llevoJiition, the :igri- 
cultiinil labourer was the free master 
of his house and garden, and had, 
moreover, rights of pasturage find 
coinmoiity, all which liave long ago 
disappeared, 'riiclcsscr freeholds, als<;, 
have becu iu a great measure al)sorl)C(L 
When a great national poet put the 
following lines into the mouth of one 
of his characters, — 

*• Ey(mi tliiri f«>ir J lor Iho.-jC ynv.u.ii, 

^icriiruir mul a]>pro[iri:itt* mui. , 
Known ill iii> oLlicr liUicL llich hua»t.' hi.-j 
li<',.rtli 

Ai.il liclil a-: IVci*, lo' tlio lord Iiifi Itaronr, 
Owhiir Mdijoclioii to no lunn.iii \:iNs.al:nri\ 

to their kiiiir and law. JlvDi;e arc tb y 
lo.-oliite, 

ticadine. tin* van on every day of haitlc. 

men w!io know tin? tluy dekinl ; 

lleinv uiv they fiMiik and in p-ico, 

iVs meu wl:o 1 ki\c their j'*)itioti in its jiifiity. 
No other kiii'Mlum hUch ^vouh ..iid 

liaopiin >- 

Veilnl in .'lU'U low citAte — therefuio liD'aint 
them,” 

W’O (hmbt not that he intended lo 
rehn* to the virtual extiipathui of a 
race, ivhich has long agt> been com- 
pelled to part witli its birthright, in 
order to saii.'iy tht* demamis of inexor- 
able Mummun. Even wliilst ive are 
writing, a strong and iin(*xpecicd cor- 
roboraiiou of tlie coiTcctm*.ss of*our 
views has apptjared in the public print-’. 
'Jowards the commencement of the 
present month, November, a deputa- 
tion from the agiiciiltnral labourers of 
Wiltshire waited upon the JIoii. Sid- 
in^y Herbert, to represent tlie misery 
of their present comlition. Theii* 
wages, th(^y said, w’ore from six to 
seven shillings a-wcek, and they 
asked, with iniich reason, how, upon 
such a pittance, they could bo expeeb^d 
to inaintaiii their families. This Ls 
precisely the same amount of nominal 
wngo wJiioh Mr Macaulay assigns to 
the bd)onrcr of the time of king James. 
But, ill order to cqtuiliso the values, 
wo must add a third mofc to the lat- 
titr, which is at once decisive of tho 
question. Perhaps Mr Macanlay\ in a 
future edition, will condescend to cx^ 
plain how it is possible that the la- 
bourer of our times can be in a bettor 
coudition than his ancestor, seeing 
that the price of wheat is nearly 
doubled, and that of bMciawMiicat 
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fully ciuadrnpled ? Wo are content to 
take his own authorities, Kinjf and 
J>avcnant, as to prices ; and the re- 
sults arc now before the reader. 

'riicse remarks we have felt our- 
selves compelled to make, because it 
is necessary that, before touching upon 
the institution of the national debt, 
wo should clearl}" iiiid<»r8tand whatw’as 
tlic true condition of the people. We 
believe it possible to condense the 
loading feature.^ within the (•onJi>as.s of 
a single senteiun*. 'I'horc were few 
colossal fortunes, because there was 
no stock gambling; there was liulc 
])o\ert 3 ’’, because taxation was ex- 
tremely light, the means of labour 
within the reach of all, prices mode- 
rate, and provisions plentiful : there 
was less luxuiy, but more coinfor.% 
and that comfort was far more equally 
distributed than now. It is quite true, 
that if a man breaks his arm at 
tlie present day, lie can have it better 
set ; !)ut rags and an euqity belly are 
wors(‘ evils than iudilfcreiit sufgdcal 
treatment. 

\Vc are v(‘ry far from wishing to 
attribute this state of Jiational com- 
fort — for we think that is tlie littest 
word — to the personal exertions of 
dames. We give him no credit for 
it whatever. Ills bigotry v»'as far 
greater than his prudence; and he for- 
feired his throne, and lost the alle- 
giance of the gentlemen of Kngland, 
in consequence of liis insane attempt 
to thrust Poj^erv upon (lie nation. 
Ibit if we regard liiiu simply as a 
iinancial monarch, wo must admit 
that he taxed his subjects lightly, 
used the taxes which he drew' judi- 
ciously for the public service and es- 
tablishment, and imposed no burden 
iqioii posterity. 

The peculiar, Jind, to them, fatal 
policy of the Stmu’t family was this, 
that they sought to reign as much as 
possible independent of tlie control of 
parliaments. Uad llioy not been 
blinded by old traiUtions, th(?y must 
have seen that, in attempting to do 
so, they wxrc grasping at the shadoav 
without the possibility of attaining the 
substance. They came to the English 
throne too late to command the public 
purse, and at a period of time when 
voluntary subsidies were visionary. 
They looked upon parliaments w ith an 
eye of extreme* jealousy 5 and parlia- 


ments, ill return, w'crc exceedingly 
chary of voting them the necessary 
8up[)lics. Oovruption, as it afterwards 
crept into tlie senate, wuis never used 
by the iStuarts as a direct engine of 
power. The sales of dignities by the 
first James, detrimental as they prov- 
ed to the dignity of the crown, were in 
substitution of direct taxation from 
the jieoplc. "W'Jien supplies were with- 
held, or only granted w ith a niggardly 
hand, it w as but natural in the mo- 
narch to attempt to recruit his exche - 
quer by means of extraordinary and 
often most questionable expedients. 
I'he second J^mes, had he chosen tu 
bribe the Commons, might have been 
utterly too strong for any combina- 
tion of the nobles. William III. w'as 
troubled with no scruples on the score 
of prcri)gative. lie saw' clearly the 
iiitiinalc and indissoluble connexion 
bel w’eon power and money: he secured 
both by acquiescing in a violent change 
of the constitution as it had hitherto 
existed ; held them during his life, and 
used them for the furtherance of liLs 
OW'D designs ; and left ns as his legacy', 
tlic iiiicJeiis of a debt constructed on 
sucli a *5chenie that its inihience must, 
bo fell to the remotest range of poste- 
rity. 

That the exigencies of ovary .state 
must be met by loans, U a proposi- 
tion which it w'oidd be ii.^eless to 
question. Such loans are, however, 
strictly speaking, merely an anticipa- 
tion of taxes to be raised from the 
country and generation w’hich reaps 
the benefit of the expenditure. Such 
w'as the old principle, founded upon 
law, equity, and reason ; and it sig- 
nifies noThing how many instances of 
forced loans, and breach of repay- 
ment, may be culled from onr earlier 
history* "Mr Macaulay says, “ From 
a period of immemorial antiquity, it 
had been the practice of every Eng- 
lish government to contract debts. 
WJiat the lievolntioii introduced was 
the practise of lionestly paying them.” 
This is cpigrainmatic, but not sound. 
From tiie time when the Commons 
had the power of granting or with- 
holding supplies, t/ic^ became the 
arbiters of w hat was and what was 
not properly a state obligation. In 
order to ascertain the actual value of 
a dol4 aud the measure of tho credi- 
tor's claim, w'c must necessarily look 
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to the nature of the security granted 
at the time of boiTOwing. Forced 
extortions by kings are not properly 
debts of the state. The sanction of 
the people, through its rcj)resc?nla- 
tives, is required to make repayment 
binding upon the people. The prac- 
tice which the Revolution introduced 
was the contraction of debt, not in- 
tended to bo liquidated by the bur- 
rowing goncratioii, but to be carried 
over so as to ali’cct the indtistry of 
generations unborn ; not to make the 
debtor pay, but to leave the payment 
to his posterity. 

When William and Mary wore pro- 
claimed, there u-as no such thing as 
a national debt. We may indeed 
except a comparatively small sum, 
amounting to above half a million, 
which had been detained in ex- 
chequer by the protligate Charles TI., 
and ap])licd to liis own uses. But 
this was not properly a stale debt, 
nor w^ it acknowledged as such till 
a later period. 

To those wlio are capable of appn'- 
ciating that genius which i.s never s<» 
strongly shown as in connexion whli 
political affairs, the conduct of Wil- 
liam is a most interesiiiig study. It 
would be impossible to exaggerate his 
<iuallties of clcar-siglitediiess and de- 
cision ; or to select a more forcible 
instance of that ascendency which 
a man of consummate discernment 
and forethought may attain, in spite 
of every opposition, lie had, in truth, 
very diiHcult cards to play. The dif- 
ferent parties, both religi(ju.s and poli- 
tical, throughout the nation, were so 
strongly opposed to each other, that 
it seemed impossible to adopt any 
line of conduct, which should not, by 
favouring one, give mortal umbrage 
to the others. It was reserved for 
William, by a master-stroke of policy, 
to create a new party by new means, 
which in time should absorb (ho 
others; and to strengthen his govern- 
ment by attaching to it the commer- 
cial classes, hj a tie which is ever the 
strongest — that of deep pecuniary in- 
tercut in the stability of existing 
affairs. At the same time ho was 
most desirous, without materially iu- 
creasingthe taxation of England, to 
raise such sums of money as might 
enable him to prosecute his Warliug 
object of striking « death-blow at the 


ascendency of Franco. The scheino 
answered well— possibly beyond bis 
most sanguine expectation. Nor was 
it altogether without a precedent. 

" In Holland,” says Mr Doubleday, 

the country of his birth, the Dutch 
king and his advisers found both a pre- 
cedent to quote, and an example to fol- 
low. By its position and circumstancef^, 
this country, inconsiderable in size and 
population, and not naturally defensible, 
hud been compelled to act the part, for 
a scries of years, of a loading power in 
Kurope ; and this it }ia<l only been 
enabled to do, by that novtd arm which a 
very extensive foreign trade is sure to 
create, and by the money drawn together 
by Buceessful trading. Venice had at an 
earlier period played a similar part ; but 
a series of struggles at Iru'^t led the Iniok- 
wlering genius of the Diitcli into a system 
at which the Venetian public liail not 
arrived : and tliin was the fabrieation of 
paper money, the erection of a bank to 
ijMie it, and tho systematic borrov\ing of 
that luoiiey, and the creation of debt on 
the part of government, fur only the 
intevc'st of wluch taxci were «leiuaudeil 
of the people. Here was niaeliiuery set 
up and nt work; and, in the opinion of 
ijitcTo:d.(Mi and superlirial observers, work- 
ing .‘•uccessfully. 11 was, accordingly, 
.^uou proposed to set up a roj)y of this 
machinery in Knglazid, and in the 

blow was struck vvhieli was destined to 
have eifects so rnonstrou.-, -o long con- 
tinued, and so marvellous, on ilio fortune.} 
of England and Iier people ; and the 
establisbin(‘nt,.''iiice known a^ the Bank of 
England, was erected under the sanction 
of the goYonimcut.” 

The worst and most dangorous 
feature of a permancut national debt 
is, that, during the earlier stages of its 
cxLsleucc, ail appearance of facliiious 
jirosperily is generated, and the nation 
consequently blinded to its nuuoto 
but necessary results. The tendency 
to such a "delusion is inherent in 
human nature. -Ipri.!? nous le ddnge t 
is a sorry maxim, which has been 
often acted on, if not quoted by states- 
men, who, like a certain notable Scot- 
tish provost, being unable to discover 
auytmng that posterity has done for 
them, have thought themselves en- 
titled to deal as they pleased with 
posterity. Thq proceeds of tho earlier 
loans enabled William to carry on his 
ivars ; and tho nation, puffed up with 
pride, looked upon tho now discovery 
as something far more important and 
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valuable than the opening of another 
indies. Nor did William condne 
himself merely to loans. Lotteries, 
tonlines, long and short annuities, 
and every species of device for raising 
money, wore patronised and urged on 
by the former Stadtholder, and the 
rage for public gambling becanns un- 
controllable and universal. As we 
have just emerged from one of those 
periodical fits of speculation which 
Hoem eindemical in Great Britain, and 
which, ill fact, have been so ever since 
the Revolution, it may be interesting 
to the reader to know, that the intro- 
duction of the new system was marked 
by precisely the same, social jjlieiio- 
mena wliicli were observable four years 
ago, when the shares in every bubble 
railway scheme eouiinaiided a ridicit 
Ions ])roniiinn. AVc fpiote from the 
\\ ork of ^Ir Francis : — 

“ The moneyed intovest - ii title familiar 
lo tlic reader of the present day was 
uiikimwu until 10*^2. It veas then urro- 
crated by those who sav/ the great advaii- 
lag*' of entering into transaction*? in the 
I’luids for the ai<l of government. The 
title elaiiiietl by them in pritle was eni- 
ployod by others in derision; and the 
purse-proud importance of men grown 
•uddenly rie.li v*as a eoiumoii source of 
vidieiilo. Wealth rapidly acuiiired has 
been invariably <lctriinent:il to the maii- 
jn rs and the morals of the nation, and in 
I (#92 the rule was as absolute as notv. 
The moncyod illtere^t, intoxicated by the 
pos'-cssion of weal til, tvliieh ilieir wildest 
dreams bad never imagined, and incensed 
by the cold contempt with which the 
lainiod interest treated them, endeavoured 
to rival the latter in that inagnifiecnce 
wliich was one characteristic of the landed 
families. Their carriages were radiant 
with gold; their persons were radiant 
with gems; they married the poorer 
branches of the nobility; they eagerly 
purchased the princely mansions of the 
old aristocracy. The brush of Sir God^ 
iVey Kneller, and the chisel of Chains Cib- 
ber, were employed in perpetuating their 
teaturGs. Their wealth wa s rarely grudged 
to liumble the pride of a Howard or a 
Cavendish; and the money gained by tho 
iatlier was spent by the son in acquiri^ 
:i distinction at the expense of decency.^ 

It is curious to remark tliat the 
Stock Exchange cannot be said to 
liavc had any period of minority. It 
leapiul out at once full-armed, like 
Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, 
All the arts of buding and hearing, of 


false rumours, of expresses, combina- 
tions, sipicczings — all that constitute 
the mystery of Mammon, were known 
as well to tho fathers of the Alley, as 
they arc to their remote representa- 
tives. Nay, it would almost appear that 
the patriarchal jobber had inovo genius 
than has since been inherited. Wil- 
liam’s retinue did not consist only of 
mercenaries and refugees. Hovering 
on the skirts of bis army came the sons 
of Israel, with beaks whetlcd for llie 
prey, and appetites which never can 
be sated. I'icerc fortes ante Agamem- 
nona—thard were earlier vultures than 
Natliiiu Roth-ichild. The principal 
negotiators of the first Jb*itish loan 
were J(!ws. llicy assistetl the Stadt- 
holdcr with their «>3iinsel, and a ]Me- 
idiistophcles of I he money-making 
race attached himself even to the side 
of ^larlborongh. According to Mr 
Frauds: — ITio wealthy Hebrew, 
Medina, accompanied Marlborough in 
all his (‘iiiiipaign> ; administered to the 
avarice of the great captain by an 
annuity ol six ibousand pounds per 
aiiDiini ; repaid himself by expresses 
cniiiaining iiitdllgence of those great 
battles which tire the English blood 
t'> luiar tliein named ; and Uamilics, 
Uudeiiarde, and rJlonheim, admini- 
stereil a< much to the pur^c of the 
llehrew as they did to the glory of 
England." 

It has been estimated, upon good 
authority, that from fifteen to twenty 
per cent uf every loan raised in Eng- 
land, has, directly or indirectly, found 
its way to the coffers of those uncon- 
sciunable Shylocks; so that it is small 
W'onder if we Iicar of colossal fortunes 
coexisting with extreme national de- 
preciation and distress. We might, 
indeed, estimate their profits at a much 
higher \fiiQ. Dr Charles Davenaiit, 
in his essay on the Balance of Trade, 
written in the earlier part of the last 
century, remarked — •‘While these 
immense debts remain, tlie necessities 
of the government tvill continue, inter- 
est must be high, and large premiums 
will be given. And M'hat encourage- 
ment is there for men to think of 
foreign tratHc (whose returns for those 
commodities that enrich England must 
bring no great ^irofit to tho private 
adventurers) when they can sit at 
home, *aud, witliout any care or ha- 
zard, get from the»sta\c, by dealing 
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with the exchequer, tiftceii, and some- 
times twenty, thirty, forty, and fiftj’’ 
per centV Is there any commerce 
abroad so constantly advantageous?” 
We apprehend not. Capital is dcfiiiecl 
by the economists astlie acciinuilation 
of the savings of industry. Such men 
as Kothschild have no doubt been 
industrious, but not according to the 
ordinary acceptation of tlie term. 
Their industry is of a wlndesalc kind. 
It is conlinod to a resolute and syste- 
matic endeavour lo avail tliemselvcs 
of the savings of others; and we need 
hardly state that, in this pursuit, they 
have sliorni themsolves most emi- 
nently successful. 

The remarkable changi* nliicli took 
place iu the monetary systmn ofEisg- 
laud, under the auspices of William, 
could not, of course, have been efl’ected 
witiiout the concurrenco of parliament. 
That l)ody had certainly no reason to 
charge him witli neglect of their inter- 
ests. Tlic representatives of the 
people for the tirst time began to 
understand, that there miglit be cer- 
tain perquisites arising from their 
situation as men of trust, which ciuild 
be made available to them, i)rovi(lcd 
they were not too scrupulous as to the 
requiremeufs of the crown. The mas- 
tiif which had bayed so formidably at 
•James and bis predecessors, becainsc 
none of them would deign to cajole 
him, became at oilce amenable to^a 
sop. Mr ^lacaulay should have wnt- 
teii: “ The revolution of 16Hsdid not 
introduce tJic praclice of regularly 
summoning' parliaments ; what it iti- 
troduc-ed was the practice of regularly 
bribing them,” Mr Francis, though 
an apologist of King William, n ho, as 
he tJiinks, was compelled to act thn.s 
from imperious necessity, is not blind 
to this stigma on his meraev'y. He 
also believes that the settled animosity 
between England and France, which 
has caused so many wans,, and led to 
such an extravagant expenditure of 
blood and treasure, is mainly to be 
attributed to the pei’scvejing efforts of 
William of Orange. The following 
Siimmary is of much interest < 

^ "The |»arliaincntary records of Wil- 
liam*» reign arc curious. The demands 
wliich ho made for money, the hatred to 
Frfmci) which he encouraged, und the fre- 
quent supplies he received, are remark- 
able features in bis history. Every art 


was employed; at one time a mild remon- 
strance, at another a haughty iiiciiaGC, at 
a third the reproach that he had ventured 
his life for the benefit of the country. 
The bribery, daring this roigii, was tiie 
coiumeuccmeiit of a system winch has boon 
\cry injurious to the credit and character 
of England. The support of tlie iiieiiihcrs 
was purchased with places, with contracts, 
with titles, with promises, with portions 
of the loans, and with tickets in the lot- 
tery. The famous axiom of Sir Robert 
Walpole was a practice and a principle 
witli William ; he found that custom could 
not stale the infinite variety of its elfoot| 
and that, so long as bribes continued, so 
long would supplies bo free. Exorbilunt 
premiums wore given for money; and so 
low was public credit, ojjine miHions 
•jranled thr vnr, nnfHtiro and 

a halj uidllonti rcavhnt (he llo'ht'qai /*. hong 
Annuities and* short annuities, lotteiy 
tickets aud irrcdocmablc debts, made their 
lro<inciit appearance ; and the duties, 
\»iiich pri!icii>aliy date from this period, 
were most pcriiieions.’’ 

TlicJiC things arc elements of import- 
ance in considering tlic political his- 
tory of the country. They explain the 
reason why the great bulk of the 
nation never cordially supported the 
new succession ; and why, for tlie 
first time in English histor}', their 
own representative bouse lost caste 
and credit with the commons. Fifty 
yeais Inter, when (.’Iiarlcs Edward 
peindrated into the heart of England, 
he inej with no oiiposition. If the in- 
habitants of the counties through 
which he passed did not join his stan- 
dard, they thought as little of making 
any active oppo.sition to his advance ; 
thereby cxliibiting an apathy totally 
at vanauce with the high national and 
mdeptMulent spirit which in all times 
lias charactoriseil the English, and to 
be acc/>iinted for on no other ground 
than their disgust with the new sys- 
tem which, even then, had swollen the 
amount of taxation to an extent 
seriously felt by the commonalty, and 
which had so corrupted parliament 
that redre.«s seemed ho|>eIcs.s wdthin 
the ncacefnl limits of tlie constittitioti. 
l^ielpbclamatioii issued the prince, 
from Edinburgli, bore du'cct reference 
to the funded debt, and to the noto- 
rious ministerial bribery ; and it tnnst 
have found an echo in the hearts of 
many, who to perceive that tlie 
C17 of civil and nsligious liberty is 
the standard Btalking^horse for every 
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revolution, but that the result of revo- 
lutions is too commonly an imperative 
(lemaml upon the people for a large 
augmentation of their burdens, backed 
too by the very demagogues who were 
the instigators of tlic violent cliange. 
In tliis crisis, the moneyed interest, 
which AVilliam had so dcxlcrously^ 
created, saved the new dynasty— 
certainly, from patriotism, than from 
the fear of peTSOiial ruhi. 

It is a memorable fact that, IWmi 
the very first, tln^ I ory party o]»posed 
themselves streiuion«ly to tlio creation 
and ])rogre.ss of the national debt. It 
is well that those who, in our ouii 
times, bitterly denounce the system 
which has lamh^d us in such inextri- 
cable (liflicullies, and whicli has had 
the ertect of rearing up class interests^ 
irreconcilably op])used to each other, 
in once- united Kugland, should re- 
member that for all this legacy we arc 
s]KTially indebted to the* AVliigs. 
lixeept by Tory ministers, and in one 
case by Walpoh*, no attem[)t has 
been made to stem the])rogress of the 
current and this consideration is 
doubly valuable at this moment, when 
it is proposed, by a vigorous effort, to 
make lieiid against th(‘ monster griev- 
ance, and, by the ('stablifiliinent of an 
inviolable, sinking-fund, to coinmente 
that work which liberal and juggling 
politicians have hitherto shamefully 
evaded. It is more than probable that 
“ the. inone3»^ed inter(‘St’' Avill throw the 
wliule w'oight of their iuliucnce in 
oiiposilion to. any such movement; 
nnh‘.ss, indeed, they should begin 
,already to jicrceive that there may be 
worse evils in store for them than a 
just liquidation of their Claims. Mat- 
ters have now gone .so far as to be 
perilou.s, if no practicable mode of 
ultimate extrication can be. shown. 
Ueal property cannot be taxed any 
higher — indeed, the landouiiers have 
claims for ixdicf from peculiar burdens 
imposed upon them, which in equity 
can hardly bo gainsaid. The property 
and inconio-tax, admittedly im- 
politic impost in the time of|pac9, 
cannot remain long on its^prosciit foot- 
ing. To tax professional oariiiiigs at 
the. same rate, as the profits of aeciiniu- 
lated capital, is amanilcsl and grossiii- 
jii.stico against which people are begin- 
ning to rebel. There is no choice left, 
except between xlirect taxation and a 
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recurrence to the s/sfein which w'o 
have abandoned, of raising the greater 
part of our revenue by duties upon 
foreign iinport.=i. The former method, 
now openly advocated by the financial 
reformers, is, in our opinion, a direct 
step towards repudiation. l.et the 
fundholders look to it in time, and 
judge for themselves what results are 
likely to accrue from such a policy. 
One" thing is clear, that if no cfioit 
should be math^ to redeem any portion 
of the debt — but if, on the contraiy, 
circumstances should ari.se, tho pro- 
bability of which is before ns even 
now% to call for it.s augmentation, and 
for a coiTcsjionding incTeaso of the 
public rcvcniiii — the linaiicial reformers 
will not bo slow t» discover that the 
only iiitorc.st hitherto unas'^ailetl must 
submit to suffer in its turn. TJic 
AYhigs are now' brought to such a pass, 
that they cannot hope to sec theis: 
way to a surplus. We shall have no 
more of those anniuil remissions of du- 
ties, wliich for years past have been 
niailo the boast of every budget, but to 
which, in reality, the giv.irer part of our 
present iliiriculrics is owing. Had a 
sinking fund been established long 
ago, and rigidly inainlained, and at the 
same time the revenue kept full, the na- 
tion would ere now have heen reaping 
thebenetitof such apolicx'. We should 
have had the sali-'raetion of seeing our 
debt nunnallydiminishing^aiultheiiitc- 
rest of ir beeoiningless ; whereas, by tho 
wretched system of fiddling popularity 
which has been pursued, the debt has 
augmented in lime of peace, the annual 
burdens absoliiiely increased, ruinous 
competition been fostered, and inter- 
nal jealousies excited. The Whigs, 
w ho arrogate for themselves, not only 
now’ but ill former timc.s, the guardian- 
ship of yie liberties of Britain, havo 
taken especial pains to conceal tho 
fiict that they were, in reality, tho 
authors of oiir funding system, and 
the bitterest opponents of those who 
early descried its remote and ruinous 
consequeuces. Their motives cannot 
be concealed, how ever it may be their 
interest at the present time to gloss 
them over. Lord Bolingbroke thus 
exposes their occult designs, in bia 
“ J.cttt'rs on the Use nf History,^' 

Few men, at the^time (16B8), looked 
forward enough to foresee the neceewy 
consequeuocs of the new oonettttttioa oi 
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the rcvcmio that was soon afterwanls tinder Quocn Anne, Wcas more than 


Ibrined, nor of the method of funding that 
iiuiuediately took place ; which, absurd 
as they are, have continued ever hince, 
till it is become scarce possible to alter 
them. Few people, I say, saw how the 
creation of funds, and the multi plication 
of taxes, would increase yearly the power 
of the Crown, and bring our liberties, by 
a natural and necessary progression, into 
more real though less apparent danger 
than they were in before the Kovolution ! 
The excessive ill husbandry practised 
from the very begi lining of King Wil- 
liam's reign, and which laid the foiiuda- 
tioii of all we fed and fear, was not the 
elTect of ignorance, ‘mistake, or what we call 
chance, but of •Jeshjn mni ^ch’noi in 
itho had tin: at the tuiu'. lain not 

so uncharitable, however, as to believe 
that they inteinled lO bring upon their 
country all the mischiefs that we who 
came after them experience and appre- 
hend. No : they saw the measures they 
took singly and uiirclatively, or relatively 
alone to some immediate object. The 
notion of attaching men to the nevv go- 
vernment, by tempting them to embark 
their forliines on the same bottom, was a 
reason of state to somu ; the notion of 
eroating a new, that a moneyed interest, 
in opposition to the lauded interest, or as a 
balance to it, and of acijuiring a superior 
interest in the city of London at lea^t, by 
the establishment of great corporations, was 
a reason of party to other.-; : and I make 
no doubt that the opportunity of anin.s.-iiig 
immense estates, by the maiiagcmeut of 
fiind.s, by trafficking in paper, and by all 
the arts of jobbing, was a rcu.son of pH- 
vate interest to those who supported and 
improved that .schomo of ini<piity, if not 
to those who devised it. They looked 
no further. Nay, we who came after 
them, and have long tastp<l the bitter 
fruits of the corruption they planted, 
v/cre far from taking such alarm at our 
distre.-^ and our dangers as they de- 
served.’* 

In like manner wrote Swift, ainl 
llnmc, and Smith ; nor need wo won- 
der at their vehemence, when we dir- 
ect our attention to the rapid increase 
of the charge. William’d legacy was 
.^16,400,000 of debt, at an amiual 
charge to the nation of about 
£l,:i 11,000. At the death of Queen 
Anne, the debt amounted to fifty-four 
millions, ami the interest to three mil- 
lions, three hundred' and fifty thou- 
sand — being nearly double the whole 
rt venue rai.:sed by 'King James ! The 
total amount or* the annual revenue 


five millions and a half. Under 
George I., singular to relate, there 
was no increase of the debt; At ttic 
close of the reign of George 11., it 
amounted to about a hundred and 
forty millions ; and, in 171)3, jnst one. 
hundred years after the introdiictiou 
of the funding system in liritain, we 
find it at two hundred and fifty-two 
milUons, with an interest approaching 
to ten. Twenty-two years later, that 
amount was more than trebled. Tlic.se 
tigiires irtny well awaken grave con- 
sideration in the l) 0 .sonia of all of ii.s. 
The past is irremediable; and it would 
be a gross and unimrdonablc error to 
conclude, that a large portion of the 
sum tliu.s raisi?d and expeinletl wa.s 
wscles.dy thrown away ; or that the 
corruption employed by the foundiTs 
of the system, to .si?curo Ilia .ncNpiies- 
oeiiee of parliament, was of long con- 
tinuance. On tlie contrary, it U un- 
deniable that the re.<uU of many of 
the wars in which liritain engug«'‘(l 
has been her commercial, territorial, 
and political aggrandisement; and that 
bribery, in a direct f(>rm, is now most 
happily unknown. The days have 
gone by since the parliamentary giie.<ts 
of Walpole could cidcidate on fiuiling 
a note fur AISoo, folded up in tlii ir 
dinner naj)kins-'- .since great coinpanie.'^, 
applying for a ciiarter, were compelled 
to purchase support — or when i»eacc 
could uiiiy be obtained, as in the fol- 
lowing instance, by ^u^ans of pi;r4hased 
vote^J : — I’he peace of 1763," said 
John Iloss ^laekay, private secretary 
to the Jvirl of Bute, and afterward.^ 
Treasurer to the Ordnance, “ was car- 
ried through, tmd approved, by a pe- 
cuniary distribution. Nothing el.sii 
could have surmounted the ditUculty. 
1 w'as myself the channel through 
wliicii the money passoil. With my 
own hand I secured above one hun- 
dred and twenty votes on that vital 
question. Kighty thousand pounds 
was sot apart for tlie purpose.. Forty 
menders of the House of (foinmoii.s 
i«c4||||M from me a tlioiLsaud pounds 
each. To eighty others I paid fivc^. 
hundred pounds a-piecc.” Still wc 
cannot disguise the fact, that a vast, 
amount of the treasure so levied, and 
for every shilling of which the indus- 
try of* the nation wds mortgaged, 
never reached tlic coffers of the state, 
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but passed in the shape of bonuses, 
premiums, and exorbitant contracts, 
to rear up those fortunes which have 
been the wonder and admiration of 
the world. Nor is it less palpable 
that the fortunes so constructed could 
not Inv’c had existence, unless ab- 
stracted from thcj regular industry of 
the country, to the inevitable detri- 
ineiit of the labourer, whose condition 
has at all times received by far too 
little coiisideralioiK Add to this the 
spirit of ])ublie ''ambling, which, since 
the Ibivolution, lias nianifcstod itself 
])eno(lically in this countiy — the siid- 
d(‘n fever-Hts wdiich occni to pov-e.-s 
the middle chnvses of tlie eoinmunity, 
and, by eonjuring up visions of iin- 
boiiiidcd JMid unbased wealth, without 
ihe noeesraiy preliminary of labour, 
to extinguish their wonted prudeuce 
— and we mus>t eoneliidc that the 
funding system has been ]»regnant 
with .MK'ial and moral o\il> which 
ha\e e\ti‘ni!cd to the wdiole. eommu- 
iiitj. Ijef're w'o pass from this siib- 
jeet — wbirli we have, ilweltuj'.oii iue.on- 
I’ideiMliJe hmglh, bidi<*vlng i( of 
bih ivst at the ]>rei’oiit jioint of (»nr 
tinaiicial hislory — wx* wonl<l n*<piost 
llu; attentimi of our readers to the 
f(»llo\ving extract from the w'ork of 
.Mr rraneis, as comlemiiatovy t»f the 
3 'oliey jiiirsued by reeont governments, 
and as tending to throw light on the 
iiUimatc di'signs of the I'inaneial lie- 
form Associations. It i^ *juile po»- 
ible tliat, ill matters of detail, we 
might not agree with the writer - at 
least, he has given us no means of 
ascertaining upon wh-it principles Ite 
would ba.se au ciliciont rcNisiun of 
our taxation but wi' cordially agree 
with him in thinking that, as we pre- 
sently stand, the right arm of (Jrcal 
Jhitain is lied up, and the Hank of 
England, under its present restrietious, 
ill (‘xtreme jeopardy ai the first aii- 
iiounccment of a war. 

" It one great evil of the present age, 
that it persists in regarding thejj|i^ as 
perpetual. Immediately the exp^ptntc 
is exceeded by the revenue, there is a 
•icmand for the reduction of taxation. 
We, a commercial people, brought up at 
the feet of M'CullocIi, with the books of 
national debt as a constant study, with 
the interest on the national debt as a con- 
stant remembranper, persist in scoffing at 
any idea of decreasing the encumbrance: 


and when a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposes a loan of eight millions, we 
growl and grumble, call it charitable, 
trust for better times, and read tbe Oppo- 
sition papers with renewed zest. 

" There is no douljt that the resources 
of the nation are equal to far more thiiu 
is now imposed ; but it can only bt^ done 
by an efficient revirion of our taxation, 
and this will never be effected till the 
wolf is at the door. A war whirli greatly 
increased oiir yearly imposts would, witii 
the present .system, crush the artisan, 
paralyse the middle class, and scarcely 
leave tlni landed proprietor unscathed. 
Tilt* convertibility of the note of the Bank 
of Knglaiid woll^d cease : an*l it would be 
iiiipossihlo to preserve the cliarter of Sir 
Hubert Pool in it.s entirety, while twenty- 
eight iiiillion.s were* claimable yearly in 
specie, and the goM of the country went 
abroad in ^ab.-idic;:. 

Til an earlier portion of the vohinu*, 
the writer l‘*rielly a*lvoc.ate'l anmiitie* a > 
one inodr of treating the national di-bt. 
There would in ihi-s he no breach of faitlt 
to the pre>cnt public ; there would bo no 
dread of a general bankruptcy: there 
would be no need of Ioan^ ; and, had 
j»rinciph‘ been carried out, the national 
ds'bt woiiM be yearly diMiiiiMiing. Jii 
l«*n year-, nearly two niillioiH of (ermiii- 
able annuities will expire, and it behovc'* 
the. go M nun cat to inquire into the effci c 
which the oou\cr>iou of the interminable 
d *bi into terminable anmiitu'S would 
liave on tlic money luirkot. 

It U Ji' .mlutely idle for the Financial 
lleibriii .\-.'Ociatii»ii to think of offocinaljy 
ioweriiig iho fixation of the country, 
while twenty-eight millions arc paid fuv 
iiiierc.st ; and it is to be feared thatgreai 
evil will accompany whatever good they 
may acliiove. Tliat there are many office^ 
which might be aholi-Jscd : that it is ti 
rtile in Jhi gland that the least w’orked 
should be best paid ; that au extravagant 
system of barbaric grandeur exists ; that 
tiie aruiY and the navy, the pulpit and the 
bar, arr conducted unwisely ; and that 
great men are paid great salaries for do- 
ing nothing, — is indisputable; but it is 
equally so tliat great savings have been 
etteeted, and that greater efforts .are 
making to economise fiirtlier. There ij> 
a faith pledged to the public servant as 
much as to the public creditor ; and, 
w'hetber lie bo a colonel or a dork, a 
man of peace or a man of vrar, it 
impracticable, imprudent, and unjust to 
attempt that which would as much break 
faith with him, as to cease to pay the 
dividends on the national debt would be 
to break faith with the national creditor. 
Those things arei* paltry and puerile 
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comparod with that which, excepting a 
total revisiou of taxation, can alone 
materially uicot the diificuUios of Kug- 
laud ; and the gentlemen of the Iteform 
Association are aware of this. They 
raay cut down ' salaries ; lower the de- 
fences of the country ; abolish expen- 
sive forms and cerciiiuuies j amalgamate 
n few hoards of direction ; reduce the 
civil list ; and do away with all sineenres. 
But tho evil is too vast, an«] the diili- 
culties are too gigantic, to ha met in so 
simple a manner, Nor will these gentle- 
men be satisfiGd with it while tliere are 
eight Imndred millions at which to level 
their (Quixotic spear. Repudiation was 
darkly alluded to at one mqeting of the 
Association, and, though it has since been 
denied, it is to be feared that time only 
is required to ripen tjie atteiiii)t.'’ 

Tlhim Avc now from the natioi^ 
dcht to its eldest otfepriii/^S the Siit* 
cliaiige. Alarvellous indeed arc tho 
Bcciics to which we are introduced, 
whether we read its history as in thc- 
tirae of AVilliam of Orange, enter it at 
the period when the Soutli Soahtiblde 
had reached its utmost width of di.'t- 
tension, or tread it^ i)recincty at a more 
recent date, wliou railway sjieculatfon 
wasat its height, and the Glenmutt likin 
at a noble premium. Joiiii Btmyan 
cotdd not have had a glimpse of it.* for 
he died in IGNH: ncvirtliolcss Ids 
Vanity Fair is no inaccuratt^ prototype 
of its doings. No. s(raiig(.*r, indeed, 
may enter the secret plaeci whore ks 
prime niysterios are enacted ; if any 
uninitiated wight should by thajjee or 
accident set foot witlihi that charmed 
circle, the alarm is given as rapidly as 
in Alsatia w’hcii a bailin' tre>j>assod 
upon th§ sanctuary. AVith a shout of 
“ Fourteen hundred fives I ” the slogan 
of their clan, Jew, Gentile, and prose- 
lyte precipitate themselves upon the 
ra.sh intruder. In tho twiukli^ig of an 
eye, his hat is battered dowii, and 
amhist kicks, culls, aiid bustling, he is 
ejected from tho tomplo of Mantmoii, 
But, lingering in the outer court and 
vestibule, we can gain some glimpses 
of the interior woi'sliJp; imperfect, 
indeed, but such as may well deter us 
from aspiring to form part of the con- 
gr(^gation. 

Tho creation and transferable cha- 
racter of public fimds, iieceBsarily in- 
vol^ tte existence of a class of men 
wh^efila snch securities. That class 
mnlBplied apace/ and mnltiplied so 


much that, after a time, the commis- 
sions exigible for each bona Jide trans- 
action could not afford a dcciuit sub- 
sistence for all who were engaged in 
the business. People who buy into 
the stocks with a view to permanent 
investment, are not usually in a hurry* 
to sell ; and this branch of the profes- 
sion, though, strictly speaking, llio 
only legitimate one, could not be very 
lucrative. . Gambling Avas soon intro- 
duced. The fliu'tuatious in tho pi ice 
of the funds, Av’hich were friMpicnt in 
those unsettled times, presented an 
irresistible temptation to buying and 
selling for tho account — a jwocess by 
means of w hich a small capital may be 
made to roiiresciit fictitiously an en- 
ormous amount of stock : no transfers 
Being required, and in fact no sales 
effcotod, the real stake being the dif- 
ference between the buying and the 
selling prices. But, the natural fluc- 
tuations of the stocks not affording a 
suflidciit margin for the uvarira* of the. 
speculators, all sorts of dccqi-Iaid 
.schemes wsu’C liatclied to elevate or 
depress thorn unnaturally'. In otlit?r 
Avords, fraud Avas resorted to, from a 
A’cry early' ]>eno(|, for ilie purpose of 
promoting gain. The I’olloAving may 
serve as an example; — "‘The first 
political hoax ou record occurred in 
the reign of Anne. Dow u ilie Queen's 
i*oad, riding at a furious rate, ordering 
turnjnkO'^lo be IbroAvn (.j)cn, and loudly 
proclaiming the sudden <lcatli of tln^ 
<2uceii, ro(ie a well-dressed man, spar- 
ing iieirlicr spur nor steed. From Avest 
to east, and from north to south, the 
ueAV’H spread. Like Avildlire it passed 
through tlie liesolate fields Avherc 
palaces now abound, till it reached 
tho City'. The train-bands desisted 
from their ex(‘rcisc, furled their colours, 
and returned home with their arms 
reversed. The funds fell AA'ith a suddoii- 
iie.ss which marked tlie importance of 
the intelligence ; and it Avas remarked 
that, Avliilc the Christian jobbers stooil 
aloof, almost paralysed with the iii- 
fo^mMilDn, Manasseh Lopez and the 
Jcw^Rci'Cst bought eagerly at the 
reduced price.” Tho whole thing Avas 
a lie, coined by the astuti* IJcbroAA's, 
who then, as now, accumulated the 
greater part of their lAonoy in this 
disgraceful and infamous manner, and 
doubtless had the audacity even to 
gloiy in their shame. A more ingeni- 
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oils trick was played off in 1715, when 
11 sham capture was made in Scotlaml 
of a carriage and six, supposed to 
contain the unfortunate Chevalier St 
Clcorgo. Tlie news, being despatched 
to London, instantly clcvatedtliefunds, 
‘‘and the inventors of the trick laughed 
in their sleeves as they divided tlie 
pi’ofit.” Modern Jobbers will doubtless 
read these records with a sigli for the 
glory of departed times, just as a 
schoolboy bitterly regrets that he 'was 
not born in the days of chivalry. 
Ciiivcrsal rapidity of communication, 
and the power of the press, have ron- 
liered such operations on a large scale 
almost impossible. The electric tele- 
graph has injured the breed of carrier 
pigeons, and more thau half the poetry 
• jf fraudulent stock-jobbing has dis-* 
:i])pcarcd. 

The range of the jobluM’s speedily 
(‘xtonded itself beyond the compari- 
tivcJy narrow jield presented by the 
fiuuh. Exchefiuer ])illo with a 
variable premium were invented and 
brought into the market, a large and 
lucrative business ivas d»>no in lottery 
licketc', and even scats in parliament 
were negotiated on the Stock Kx- 
chaiigo. Joint stock companies next 
came into play, and these liave ever 
since proved an inexhaustible mine 
of wealth to the jobl)crs. Nor ivore 
they in tlic least particular as to tiio 
nature of the commodity in 'which 
they dealt. Thomas (biy, founder 
•>f the hospital called after his name, 
ucfjiiired liis fortune by iiioaiis simihir 
to iliose which are now made matter 
of rt'proach to the Jews of J’ortsmimlJi 
and Plymouth. It is a ciirimis fea- 
tnre In the history of mankind, that 
money questionably amassed is move 
•q’tcirdestined to pious uses than the 
savings of honest industry . Tim con- 
science of the, usurer becomes alarmed 
as the hour of dissolution draw s nigh. 

‘‘ Jlis principal dealings were in those 
tickets with Avhicb, from the time of 
tlie second Charles, tlie seamen had 
been remuiieratcd. After yeau^f. 
great endurance, ami of gi'wibr* 
labour, the defenders of the land were 
l>aid w'itli inconvertible paper ; and 
the seamen^ too often improvident, 
wore compelled to pai't with their 
wages at any discount, which the coii^ 
science of the iisiu*er would offer. 
Men who had gonb tlio round of the 


world like Drake, or had fought hand 
to hand i^th Tvomp, wxtc unable to 
compete with the keen agent of the 
usurer, who, decoying them into the 
lowr haunts of Uolherhitlic, purchased 
their tickets at tlic lowest ]Jo^siblo 
price ; and skilled seamen, the, glory 
of England's navy, were thus robbed, 
and ruined, and compelled to transfer 
their st-n ices to foi-eigii states. In 
these tickets did Tliomas Guy deal, 
and on the savings of tliese men was 
the vast sn])(‘rstriicture of his fortune 
reared. I>ut jr;bbing in tlieni was as 
frecpicnt in tlie high places of England 
as in 'Change, •Alley. Tlic seaman 
'was poor and nnin/lncntial, and the 
orders wliicli were refused ]mymen1. to 
liim were ])aid to tITe wealthy jobber, 
w ho parted wicli some of Jiis plunder 
tisr a premium to the treasury to di.s- 
gorge ilie remainder.” But frauds 
and injn^^ticc, even when counte- 
nanced by governments, have rarely 
other thau a di.^astruus issue to the 
slate. »So ill tin* ca^e of tliosc sea- 
nien’.^ tick(!ts. That the wiiges due 
to the .vail(»r slionJd have fallen into 
arrears during the reigns of Charles 
and of James, need excite little sur- 
])rise. when w'C remember that the 
revenue in their day ncvfv exceeded 
two millions aunnaliy. But that the 
abu.se. should have been eoiulnued 
after the n‘volutionjiry government 
had discovered its easy method of 
raising .subsidies — more especially 
when ample ])roof had been given of 
tlie danger of such a sy.''lcm, by the 
w^ant «,vf alacrity disjdayed by the 
Engll.^h seamen wdien the Dutch lleet 
burned oiir vessels in the Thames and 
threatened Chatham — is inde^ imit- 
ter of marvel, and speaks volumes as 
to the gross coiTuiition of the times, 
t-^o iufamctis was the neglect, tV.at at 
length the sailors' tickets had accu- 
mulated to the amount of nine millions 
sterling of arrears. Nut one farthing 
lia<l been provided to meet thi.s huge 
demand ; aud in order ro .«tay the 
clamours of tlie liolders, — not now 
mariners, but men of the stamp of 
Thomas Guy, — parliamcut erected 
them into that body known as the 
South Sea Company," the transactions 
of tvhicU will ever be memorable in 
the commercial history of Great 
Britaui. 

The existence of this company 
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dates from tlicVcign of Qaeen Anne; 
but for some years its operjifcions were 
conducted on a small scale, and it 
only assumed importance in 1719, 
when exclusive privileges of trading 
within certain latitudes were assured 
to it. Wo quote from Mr Doubleday 
the following i)arliculars, which ut- 
terly eclipse the grandeur of modern 
gambling and ilii]>licjty. 

As POOH tlio act luitl f:iirly passed 
the TIouiics, till? stock of tlic company at 
once rose to 'MiW humhctl auii vhbMien 

o'}it ; ainl a mad epidemic of specu- 
Jativc gambling scohuhI, at once, to seize 
the whole nation, with the cxce2)tiou of 
Air Hutchison, and a few others, who n.»t 
only presorvod their sanity, but ojiergeti- 
cally 'warned the rublic of the nltimate 
fate of the sclieine and its diipc's. The 
public, however, ^Ya^ deaf, 'flie, first 
Palos of stock by the < oiirt of Directors 
wore iua<lo at tiircc hiiiKlred per cent. 
Two millions and a. «iur;rti4r were taken, 
and the market pri'‘v' at one reached 
three hundred (tud /nr((f - donblo the fir-'t 
jiiotalinent ac.mrding to the terms of 
payment. To ret out lirinds«vnc\\ , the 
(’ourt voted a dividend of ten i)er cent 
upon South Sea Stock, being only a 
half-yearly dividend, pay.rMe at midsum- 
mer To enable por'^ons to hold, 

they also ofieiod to lend Jialf .1 million 
on security of tholr own stock ; ami 
aftenvards incroa ed tho amount to a 
million, or nearly Su. I’Iiom* Indd steps 
gained tho wliole .alia ir such an increii'-e 
of credit, that, nT>OTi a bare notice 'thet 
certain irredeemable annuities woulil he 
received for ttock, upon terms Iicieiificr 
to be settled, numlfcr -' <;f aunuitniit s de- 
posited their spcuritioo at tho South Sea 
lloiisp, without knowing tl:e tcn»«< ! 
Aboiit^une, wlion the first half-yiarly 
divide* was bocoiaiiig duo, tlie frenzy 
rose to such a pilch, that the stock wa.j 
sold at ciijht hundred nud niiiefji ptr 
Thisextravagancc,howevcr,ina«le so many 
seller.':, that the price suddenly fell, and 
uneoMiiesH began to bo manifc.'ited ; when 
the Directors had the incQuccivable auda- 
city to propose to create new stock at 
thousand per cent, to be paid in’ ten in- 
of one hundred pounds each. 
Strange to relate, this desperate villa uy 
turned the tide again, and, to use the 
words of Andereioii, ‘ in a few days the 
liimdrod pound instalment was worth 
four hundred 

We invariably find that the success, 
whether real or pretended, of any one 
Rdime, gives rise to ahost ofimitations. 
If any Ao9r company, whatever be its 


object, is started, and the shares arc 
selling at a premium, we may look 
with perfect confidence for the an- 
nouncement of six or seven others 
before as many days have claps<»d. 
This is, of course, partly owing to the 
cupidity of the public ; but that cupidity 
could not manifest itself so soon in a 
tangible form, but for the machinatioiis 
of certain parties, who see their way 
to a i)rofifc whatever may be the re- 
sult of the speculatiou. Amidst the 
ruin and desoiatioii which invariably 
follow those seasons of infuriated and 
infatuated gambling, to which we are 
now almost habituated, such men pn.*- 
serve a tranquil and a calm ileinoe.ii • 
our. And 110 Avojidor: they have 
reaped the harvest whieli llie tolly of 
'OtluM’s has sow'll. At the liottcst iind 
mo.<t exciting period c»f the gain^-, 
they have their sen.^es a.s coinpletelv 
imcier control as the sharjier who 1;;;- 
di'liberateh' dined on chicken and 
lemonade, with the prospect of eo- 
countering afterwards an iiiehrialv'd 
victim at Crockford’s. T’hey jney 
play largely, but they (»iiiy do .sowhiii* 
their hand is safe ; the iiionient lack 
changes, they si*Jl out, and leavi‘ tin* 
whohj loss to be bt*rne by the uiilnr- 
tnuato dupes, w'ho, believing in ilieh’ 
deliberate lalsehoods, still continue P' 
Imld on, trusting to the adv«Mit oftho.M' 
fabiih>u> better (iinc-^ wliicli, in the;:- 
ca.se. never can arrive. It lias bevn 
so ill onr own times, and it wa^ 
wlioji tlie South Sii^ bulddt* was 
panding on it.s vi>ionary basis. 
titudes of minor schemes wore iu«»- 
jected, sub.^cribed for, and driven np 
to an exorbitant preiniuin. Tli*- 
shares of really solid companies jiai 
tidpated in tho rise, and mounted 
correspondingly in the market. Th • 
nominal value of all tho. sorts of 
.clock then afloat was coin|m((ul at in» 
le.ss than five hundred millions; bein.e 
exactly double the estimated value nf 
the whole lauds, hoirses, and real pro- 
perty in the kingdom ! 

« jc collapse came, and brought ruin 
ousauds who thought tliat tiny 
field fortune w’ithin their gras|». 
The history of the downfall is not less 
suggestive than that of the rapid ri.si*. 
It has had its parallel in our days, 
when tho roost rotten and unsubstan- 
tial of companies have brazened out 
their frauds to the last, doctored 
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accounts, declared fictitious dividends, rougc-ci-noir or roiileke. The man 


and threatened with legal prosecution 
those wlio had the courage and the 
honesty to cxi)Osc them. 

The minor huhblea hurst first, wlieii 
llio South Sea scliemcrH were foolinh 
onough to apply for a xcire faci'tA agaiiMt 
their projectors, on the ground that tlu lr 
schemes injured ihe credit of the grand 
fschcine. This turned quondam allies into 
furious eiioinics. The snri' jacots was is- 
sued on liUh August 1720, when the 
downfall began; and Mr Hiitcliison ..aw 
Ills i»rcdi<‘tioiis completely fulfilled. The 
South Sea villain'^, in sheer desperation, 
declared a- haff-jjrnrfi/ dirlh wi of Ih 'u'fJi 
/•rr cent due at Cliri.-iimas, and offered to 
/guarantee fifty per cent per annum for 
twelve years! They might as well have 
declared it for the thirtieth of bVbruary. 
livery thing was done to prop the repii*: 
latioii of the directors, but all was in vain; 
and when the .-lock fell at la.'t to one 
liuiulrecl ri lid so vent) -five, a panic ensued, 
and all wont to the gniund together, to- 
tally mining thousands, aiid nearly dr.ig- 
>/iug the Hank and Ka.'t India Company 
along with it.” 

Mr rnuici.s gives us pomc- iiitorost- 
hig anecdotes of the casualties arising 
from this gigantic scJicrne of impus- 
tmv. (iay, the author of tlie hcff- 
gars Ogera, was a lioUlcr of stock, 
and at one lime might have sold out 
with a jirofit of twenty thousand 
pounds —an opportunity very raredy 
vouch-'afod to a poet. In spite of 
shrewd advice, ho neglected his chance, 
and lost every peiiii}'. OneJrudsoii, 
a native of Yorkshire, who had suc- 
ceeded to a large furtune, went deeply 
into the .‘^elicmc. rroin a inilliou- 
uaire he became a beggar and insane, 
and wandered through the streets of 
].t)ndoii a pitiable object of charity. 
Hut it would be work of suporeroga- 
tiou to multiply instances of similar 
calamity. Tliey arc reproduced over 
ami over again at the conclusion of 
every fit of wild and reckless specula- 
tion ; and yet the w arning, terrible as 
it is, seems to have ilo elfcct in re- 
straining tlie morbid appetite. 

Jt w'ould, we apprehend, be i^tposr 
sible to find any one who wdll advo- 
( i^e gambling upon principle ; though 
a multitiulo of excellent persons, who 
would shrink with horror w^cro the 
odious epithet applied to them, are, 
nevertheless, as much gamblers as if 
they were staking their money at 
vor.. i.xvi. — xo. ccccx. 


who buys into a public stock with the 
intention of selling in a week or a 
fortnight, in the expectation of do- 
ing so at an advanced price, or the 
other who sells shares which he docs 
not possess, in the confident belief of 
a speedy fall, is, in everything save 
decency of appearance, on a par with 
the liaunter of the casino. lie may, 
if he so plca^ie.s, designate himself an 
investor, but, in reality, he is a com- 
mon gamc.vter. This "may be a hard 
truth, blit it i.s a wdiolesome one, and 
it cannot be too often repeated, at a 
lime w’hcn genj,n*al usage, and yield- 
ing to temptation, have perverted 
words from their ordinary significance, 
and led many of u^s to "justify traiis- 
acliuiis which, wlieii tried by the 
standard of morality, and stripped of 
their disguise, ought to be unhesita- 
tingly condemned. “ He that lovctli 
gold shall not be justified,” said the 
son of Siracli. “ Alany have sinned 
for a small matter : and he that seek- 
etli for abundance will turn his eyes 
away. As a nail sticketh fast be- 
tween the joinings of tlie stones, so 
doth sill stick close between buying 
and sellin^i Tliis spirit, when it 
becomes general in the nation, cannot 
be otherwise than most hurtful to its 
w(‘ltare, since it diverts the thoughts 
of many from those industrial pur- 
suits which are profitable to them- 
selves and othiTs, and leads them 
astray from that honourable and up- 
right CvUirse which is the sure and 
only road to wealth, happiness, and 
c.steein. This lias boon, to a certain 
extent, acknowledged by government, 
even within our own lime. The per- 
nicious cttect of the lotteries, originally 
a state device, upon the mords and 
condition of the lower classes, as tes- 
tified bj the vast increase of crime, 
became at length so glaring, that these 
detestable engines of fraud were sup- 
pressed by act of parliament. They 
still liiigcr\»n the Coni incut, as most 
of us have reason to know from the 
annual receipt of documents, copiously 
circulated by the Jews of Hamburg 
and Frankfort, offering us, in ex- 
change for a few florins, the chance of 
becoming proprietors of several cha- 
teaux on the llhiiie, with boar-forests, 
mineral springs, vineyards, and other 
appurtenances. Wje presumCi from 

2 Y 
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tlio continuity (.of the circular, that betrayed their husbands, and pluncler- 
T-sracl still finds its dupes ; but we cd them for the same piiipose. Scr- 
110 ver happened, save in one of Charles vant.s robbed tlieir masters ; coinmis- 
Lover’s novels, to hear of any person sions and oAices were sold. In.sn- 
lueky enough to stumble on the ticket rance was resorted to, to accommodate 
which secured the right to IIcnko.r3- all classes. Those who had not money 
berg, Bettlersbad, or KniTenstein. The !o pay for tickets might insure a ccr- 
extent to wdiich lottery gambling W’as tain number for a small sum, and llius 
carried in this country scorns to ns obtain a prize ; and so lottery grevf 
absolutely incredible. Derby swcojjS upon lottery, and tlio splicrc was in- 
wero nothing to it. definitely extended. It was not iin- 


In 1772/’ p'riy.'J Mr Francis*, lottery 
magazine lottery tailors, lot' 

tory Ptaymakor=5, lottery glovers, lottery 
liatmakcr^, lottery tea merchants, lottery 
l\irbei*s — whore a man, for being .shaved 
and paying threepence, >.lood a chaiiccof 
receiving ilO; lottery .shoeblacks, lottery 
cating-liousos— whore, for eixj)eneo, a 
plate of meat and tfio ehanco of 00 gui- 
neas wore given; lottery oy.ster->taJL — 
w'lierc tbrccpciice gave a fiiJpply of oysters, 
and a remote chance of Ovo giiiiiea.s, were 
plentifiil; aud, to complete a catalcgro 
which .speaks volumes, at a sa?i?.age-stali, 
in a narrow alloy, was tlio important in- 
timation wi’ittoii lip, that, for ono f.ir- 
thing’.s Worth of saie*ago'*, llic fortiinatc 
purchaser might ro'iliso a capital of five 
^ billings. Quack doctors*, a clas.s which 
formed .co pooiiIi.ar a feature in village 
life of old, sold medicine at a high price, 
giving tliooc who purchased It tickets iu 
a lottery purporting to coutaia silver and 
other valuable prize.:.*’ 


til 182C that this aboiiiiiiable system 
was finally crushed. The Image of 
the vans, ])Iacnrd.^, jiud liandbills of 
Dish is slillfrcrh in our inoinoiy ; and 
we pray devoutly tlnit .succeeding ge- 
nerations may never behold a similar 
spcotaclc. 

It would be in vain fur wdthiii 
the limits of an article, to attem]'t 
oven the faintest sketch of the specu- 
lative manias which, from time to 
time, have alfcctcd the prosperity of 
(Ircat Ib itain. Some of tho.-e have 
been quite as baselc.^s a.s the South 
Sea bubble, and maybe directly traci'jl 
to the agency and in.stigaliou of (lie 
Stock Jlxchango- Others >vero fouiuh d 
iipmi schemes of manifest advantag.'. 
to the public, and even to the pro- 
prietary, if cautioirdy and w i.sely car- 
ried out; but here again the pa.s.'iioii 
for gambling has been insanely de- 
veloped, and encouraged by tlio.so who 


A new discovery w'a.s presently sought to make Ibrluius at the ex- 
made, which had a^criou.5 effect upon pen.«e of their dnpc.s. There is at all 
trade. Money- prize.s were (li‘ Con- limes, in llin country, a vast deal of 


tiiiued, and shopkc'^per^!, parcelling 
out their good.-:, dl.^po.sed of them by 
lottery. As a matter of coarse, this 
bii-siness, coniincncrd by disreputable 
adventurers, proved most injurious to 
the regular dealer. Tcoplc refused to 
buy an arliclo at tlie regular price, 
when it might be obtained for next to 
nothing. TJiey wore, Iiowcvcij utterly 
wrong, for the .‘-taplo of tne prize 
goods, when in.'ipcctcd, proved to be 
of the ipost flimsy description. Tickets 


nn-jmploycd cajiital, wdiich, iu tli'*. 
cant phrase, is wxailing for inve.st- 
menl/’ and which cannot well be in- 
vesled in any of the tn dinary channels 
of bu.sino s. * The fact is, that wdtlilii 
the awa of Liitain, it has been long 
dilTicnlt for a capitalist to select a 
proper field of operation; and the 
loiidcTicy of recent legislation has 
. materially incrca.scd the di/ficnlt}'. 'riie 
country, in fact, may bo con.sidered aa 
entirely wade. jVgi'iciiltural improvo- 


in tbc state loltcries became the sub- ment, on a large scale, wdiieh implied 


ject of pawn, and were so received by the possession of a tract of nnprotit- 
the brokers, and even by tlio bankers, able country, was considered, oven 


Suicide was rife; forgery grow com- bi^forethc repeal of the corn laws/ as 
men; theft incrca.«ed enormously, no hopeful spccnlation. Since that 
Husbands and fathers saw their wives disastrous event, the chancoa- have 


and children reduced to absolute star- naturally diminished ; and wo hiispect 
vatlon, and weeping bitterly for bread, that, by this time, veiy few pe<^lo 
and yet pawned their last articles of have any faith in Sir Bobert Feel’s pro^ 
homehoM furniture for one more des- posal for establishing new colonies ia 
perato chance in the lotteiy. Wives Connaogbt. When we find thoWhig 
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Lord Montcaglo denouncing free 
trade as the bane of Ireland, wc may 
be sure that few capitalists will sink 
their funds in the western bogs, hoping 
that they may appear again in tlio 
shape- of golden grain which may defy 
the competition of the fertile valleys 
of America. Wc have finite enough 
of factories for all the demand which 
is likely to come for yeais : instead of 
building new ones, it is always easy, 
if any one has a fancy for itj to pur- 
chase abandoned mills at a vciy con- 
siderable discount; but wc do not 
find such stock eagerl}" demanded in 
the market. Foreign competition has 
extinguished several branches of in- 
dustry to which capital might be pro- 
fitably applied, and materially injured 
otlicrs;'so that inone 5 ’cdmen ivaliy arp 
at a loss for eligible invc.rTment. 
'J’liis want has been felt for a long 
time; and the imccrlain policy of our 
ministers, with regard to "colonial 
alVairs, ha*^ undoubtedly had an in- 
jurious ellirct upon llio prosperity of 
tliesc dependencies. Wc have anni- 
hilated injich of the capital invested in 
the AVost Indies, and Juivc withdrawn 
a great ilo.al more. It is long since 
Adam Smitii urged tlie propriety and 
the policy of uleniitying some oi our 
Tuove important colonies with (rrcaL 
lirllain, by llic '.iinplo process of in- 
corporation, thus extending materially 
the hold of tho capitalist upon se- 
curity e»pial to that ^\hicli he can 
alv»ays command at home. Such an 
opportunity is at this moment allbrtlc«l 
by C.uiaih?. ; but it secnio that vre >\-ul 
rather run the rLk of seeing Ca?iada 
merge in tlic Fnitod States than make 
up.y sacrifice of our pride, even wlicro 
onr interest is concerned. A con- 
FiiU rablo deal of capital lias gone to 
Australia; but wo suspect, from laic 
eveiils, tliat the future supply will be 
limited. 

lleforo tlic raibvays opened to ca- 
pitalists a channel of iii vestment which 
appeai'cd exceedingly plausible, and 
which was, in a " great measure, 
guaranteed by the result of expciji'- 
ment, vast masses of realised w’ealih 
ftccumulatcd from time to time. Upon 
th^se hoards the members, myrnildons, 
and jobbers of tho Stock Exchange, 
cast a covetous eye; they whispered 
to each other, in the language of King 
John— . * 


“ Let them sl'^ke the bags 

Of linanliug nhl>ot.i; angels imprisoned 

Set thou at lihorty; the fat ribs of peaco 

Must by the liniij^Tv now bo fed upon : 

Use our commlisitju in its utmost force*” 

Acting upon this principle, they 
made tlieir business to fmd out new 
channels of investment — an easier 
task than tlie discovery of a iiorlli- 
western jiassagc in the arctic regions 
— and to represent these in all llio 
glowing colours wdiich are peculiar to 
the artists of ’Change Alley. 

The year 13213 w'as remarkable for 
tlie commencement of an epidemic 
which xwoved, in its c fleets, even more 
tlisastrous tliaif the South Sea delusion. 
It would be tedious to enumerate or 
discuss the causes which led to this 
sudden outburst ; some of them have 
been indircctlj^ traced to the operation 
of Sir Kolicrt Peel’s famous Currency 
Act of 1819, wdiicli fettered the Bank 
of England, w'hilst it loft the country 
bankers free to issue unlimited paper, 
and to tlie respite of the smaller notes 
w liich had loon previously doomed to 
extinction. Whateycr may have been 
tlio cause, S 2 )cculati 0 n began and in- 
creased at a rate which was quite im- 
prccodcntcd. All kinds of ridiculous 
f:«‘liemo 3 found favour in tlic public 
eve ; nothin.g was too absurd or pre- 
po^tornus to scare away applicants for 
shares. Mining, building, shipping, 
insKiMnce, railway, colonising, .‘ind 
wasliing companies were, established: 
even an a-s'-ocialiou for the making of 
geld was snbsD'ibed for to the full 
amount, and doiibtlcs.s a balloon com- 
pany for lunar puj'poscs w'ould have 
been equally iiopulai*. This period 
was niarkcii by tho apparition of an 
entirely new animal in the precincts 
of the Stock Exchange. Bulls, bears, 
and even lame duck.?, were creatures 
coeval Mill its existence ; but the 
“ stag,” in its humanised form, first 
appeared in 1323. Tho following 
sketch might pass for a view of Capel 
Court some two-and-twciity years 
later: — 

" Tho readiness with wliioli share.*? were 
attainable first created a class of specu- 
lators that has ever since formed a marked 
feature in period.s of excitement, in the 
dabblers in shares and loans with which 
the courts and crannies of the parent 
establishment were crowded* The scene 
was worthy the pencil of an artist. With 
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huge pockct-bool^ containing worthless 
scrip ; with crafty countenance and cun- 
ning eye; with showy jewellery and 
threadbare coat ; with well-greased locks, 
and unpolished boots ; with knavery in 
every curl of the lip, and villany in every 
thought of the heart ; the stag, as he was 
afterwards termed, was a prominent por- 
trait in the foreground . G rouped together 
in one corner, might be seen a knot of 
boys, eagerly buying and selling at a pro- 
fit which bore no comparison to the loss 
of honesty they each day experienced. 
Day after day were elderly men with 
huge umbrellas witnessed in the same 
spot, doing business with those whose 
characters might be judged from their 
company. At another iK)int, the youth 
just rising into manhood, conscious of a 
few guineas in his purse, tvith a resolute 
determination to increase them at any 
price, gathered a group around, while he 
delivered his invention to the listening 
throng, who regarded liim as a superior 
.spirit. Ill every comer, ainl in every 
vacant space, might bo seen men eagerly 
discussing the premium of a new com- 
pany, the rate of a new loan, the rumoured 
profit of some lucky speculator, the 
rumoured failure of some great financier, 
or wrangling with savage eagcnicHS over 
the fate of a shilling. The scene has been 
appropriated by a novelist as not un- 
worthy of liifl pen. ^ There 1 found my- 
self,* he writes, ^ in such company as I 
had never seen before. Gay sparks, with 
their hats placed on one side, and their 
hands in their breeches’ pockets, walked 
up and down with a magnificent strut, 
whistling most harmoniously, or occasion- 
ally humming an Italian air. Several 
grave personages stood in close consulta- 
tion, scowling on all who approached, and 
seeming to reprehend any intrusion. Some 
lads, whose faces announced their Hebrew 
origin, and whose miscellaneous finery 
was finely emblematical of Hag Fair, 
passed in and out; and besides these, 
there attended a strangely varied rabble, 
exhibiting in all sorts of forms and ages, 
dirty habiliments, calamitous t. 0 Ycrty, 
and grim-visaged villany. It was curious 
to me to hear with what apparent intelli- 
gence they discussed all the concerns of 
the nation. Every wretch was a states- 
inan; and each could explain, not only 
all that had been hinted at in parlia- 
ment, but all that was at that moment 
pr.3siiig in the bosom of the Chancellor of 
ilic Exchequer.’ ” 

The sketch is not over-coloured. 
Ko one can have forgotten the sudden 
swarm of lloBh-fliep, called from cor* 
Tuptlon into existence during the heat 


of the railway mania, and the vidi- 
ciilohs airs of importance which they 
assumed. A convulsion of this kind 
—for it can be styled nothing else — 
docs infinite injury to society ; for the 
common greed of gain too often breaks 
down the barriers wdiich morality, 
education, and rcrmemciit have rcarecl 
up, and ])rovcs that specuisition, as 
w'cll as poverty, lias a t(Mi(lciicy to 
make men acquainted with strange 
companions. 

TJiorc were, however, features in the 
maiiiaofl82i5 which clistingiiisli it from 
cveiy other. Thcjoint-stockcompaiucs 
established for domestic bubble pur- 
pose.s engrosseil but a limited share of 
the public attention ; tliongli the ex- 
tent of that limitation may be estimat- 
ed by the fact, tjiat five hundred and 
thirty-two new companies w ere project- 
ed, with a nominal subscribed capital of 
£1-11,619,000. Of course only a mere 
fraction of this money , w'as actually 
put dowm ; still the gambling in tlic 
sbarcs was enormous. The greater 
part of t lie capital actually abstracted 
from the country went iirthc shape of 
foreign loans, of which there Avere no 
less than twenty-six coiitnictcd during 
that disastrous period, or very shortly 
before, to an amount of about fifty-six 
millions. On sixteen of these loans 
interest has ceased to be paid. We 
find among the borrowers siicb states 
.a-s Chili, Buenos Ayres, ('olombia, 
Guatemala, G iinduljava, Mexico, 
and Peru, not to mention Greece*, 
Portugal, and Spain, countries wiiich 
have set to Europe a scandalous ex- 
ample of repudiation. Most of these 
loans purported to bear interest at the 
rate of six per cent, and some of them 
were contracted for at so low a figure as 
68 ; nevertheless, w'itli all these seem- 
ing advantages, it appears marvellous 
Jliat people should have lent their 
money on such slender security as 
the new republics could offer. AVo 
observe that Mr Francis has revived 
the antiquated scandal touching Jo- 
.soph Hume’s “ mistake” with regard 
tO(^tho Greek bonds, a sloiy which 
has been a .sore thoim in the aide of 
the veteran reformer. Wc think lio 
might have let it alone. The real 
mistake lav on the part of those who 
assumed that Joseph’s philanthropic 
interest in the Greek cause was so in- 
tense as to suffer him for one moment 
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to lose sight of his own. Ilis anxiety 
to back out of a bad bargain was per- 
fectly natural, lie never was an 
Epaminondaa, and he felt justly irri- 
tated at the foolishness of the Greeks 
in persisting that he should sustain 
the heroic character, at the expense 
of his privy purse, when the stock 
had fallen to a discount. If, when it 
rose again to par, the (jreck deputies 
Avere weak enough to nipky him the 
amount of Ills loss, with the uttermost 
farlhiiig of interest, that was their 
coiieern. When a senatorial synipa- 
thiser gives the aid of his lungs to 
the cause of suifering humanity, he 
has surely done cnougli. "Why mulct 
him further from the pocket V 
Tliose foreign loans, and the drain 
of bullion, wliidi they occasiom^l, 
s]H;cdily brought on the crisis. It 
was a very fearful one, and for the 
second time, at least, the Bank of Eng- 
land was in danger. It Avas tlien that 
iniglity establishment owed its safety 
to t lie" discovery of a neglected box of 
one pound notes, which, according to 
the cvirlence of Mr Harman, one of 
the principal directors, save<l th(^ credit 
-of the country. The coflors of the 
bank Avere exhausted, almost to the 
la<t sovereign ; and but for tliat most 
fortunate box, ca.'ijji payments must 
have been suspended in Uecember 
1H25, a position of aliairs the issue of 
Avhich no human intelligence could 
luedicatc. SubscqucMit legislation has 
nut been able to guard us against the 
pos.sibility of a similar recurrence. 
All that has been done is to insure 
the certainty of an earlier and more 
frequent panic, and to clog the wheels 
of commerce by rendering discounts 
impracticable at periods Avhon no 
s])eculatiou is on foot. But as far as 
regards the stability of the Bank of 
England, under our "present monetary 
laAvs, no provision has been made, in 
any Avay commensurate to the addi- 
tional risk occasioned by the absorp- 
tion of tiie twenty millions and np- 
Avarils lodged in the savings-banks, 
all Avhich must, Avhen required,! bo 
repaid in the precious metals ; and in 
case of any convulsion, or violent 
alarm, it is clear that such a de- 
mand Avoiild be made. The experi- 
ence of 1832 hiw clearly demonstra- 
ted how the fate of a ministry may be 
made to depend upon the position 


of the cstablishment^in Threadneedlc 
Street. 

It is perhaps not to be wondered at 
that, in a commercial country like 
ours, wealth should command that 
respect and homage Avhich, in other 
times, was accorded to the possessors 
of nobler attributes. Wc make every 
alloAvauco for the altered circum- 
stances of the age. Higli and heroic 
valour, as it existed before, and un- 
doubtedly still docs exist, has not the 
same field for its display as i;i the djiys 
Avhen Cliristcndom Avasicagued against 
the Infidel, or even in those, compara- 
tively later, when contending fjiclions 
made their ap])eal to anns. Our Avars, 
Avhen they do occur, arc matters of 
tactics and generalship ; and physical 
courage and daring has ceased to be 
the path to more than common re- 
nown. Where most arc loyal, and no 
treason is at hand, loyalty is no con- 
spicuous virtue. Those avIio are dis- 
tinguished in the Avalks of literature 
and science need not covet adulation, 
and A-tTv seldom can command it. 
Their fame is of too noble and endur- 
ing u quality to be atfected by ephe- 
meral applause; and it is good for 
them to work on in patience and in 
silence, trusting for their rcAvard here- 
after. The substantiality of wealth, 
the pOAver and patronage which it 
commands, Avill inevitably make its 
po.'ssessor more conspicuous in the 
eyes of the community, than if he Avere 
adorned AA'itli the highest mental attri- 
butes. All things arc measured by 
money : and Avhen money is acknow- 
ledged as the chief inotiA C poAver, ho 
AA'lio knoAvs best how to amass it can- 
not fail to be the object of attention. 
But the marked and indisorimlnato 
homage Avhich is paid to Avcalth alone, 
Avithojjt regard to tlic character of the 
possessor, or the means through which 
that Aveallh has been acipilrcd, is, in 
our estimation, a feature disgraceful 
to the age, and, w’erc it altogether 
iicAA', AAOuld justify us in thinking that 
the spirit of independence had declined. 
We shall hold ourselves excused from 
illustrating our moaning by making 
special reference to a recent but strik- 
ing instance, in Avhich wealth suddenly 
acquired, tliough b}' most iniquitous 
means, raised its OAvner, for a time, to 
tlie pinnacle of ^jublic observation. 
We prefer selecting from t\iej)age3 of 
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Mr Francis thi portrait of a man 
whoso character displayed nothin 
that was great, generous, benevolent, 
or noble ; whose whole life and whole 
energies were devoted to the acqui- 
sitiou of pelf; whose mannci’s were 
coarse; whose person was unprepos- 
sessing; whose mind never ranged 
beyond its own contracted and inoney- 
making s]>lierc : and who yet emn- 
maiided, in this England of ours, a 
homage greater than was ever paid to 
virtue, intellect, or valour. Such a 
man was Kathau ]Meyer Kotlischild, 
the famous Jew capitalist. 

Originally from Fi*ai\fifort, this re- 
markable man came over to England 
towards the dose of last century, and 
commenced operations in jMaiu hestcr, 
where he is said to' have speedily 
trebled his fir.st capital of : — 

This,” says ^Ir Emiicis, wa.:! the 
fouuilation of that colossal fuitiiiic which 
afterwards passed into a proverb ; and iu 
1500, finding Maiicliester too small for 
the mind which could grapple with ihc'C 
profits, Itothscliild came to London. It 
was tlic period wlien siicli a man 
.sure to iJxake progro's, a?, dear and coin- 
prehcnhi\o iu his coiiimcnial ^iew-^, lie 
was aho rapid :nid decii-ive in working 
out the ideas whicli prc.-cnled lliom-elves. 
Jlu«iuess was plcntihil ; llie entire < ‘onli- 
iient iurriicd our customers ; and ilotir.- 
ehild reaped a rich reward. From bar- 
gain to bargain, iVoiii ])rofit to pndli, the 
Hebrew financier w’cir. on and pmpered. 
Gifted with a iiuc perception, Jio novel 
heMtated iu action. 1 laving bought .soiue 
bills of the Duke of ^^'clii^lgtofl at a di - 
count — to the payjn»"nl of wliicli the fyilh 
of the state was pledged— his next ojio- 
ratioii w’as to buy the gold w'hicli was 
necessary to pay them, and, wIk.ii lie lia«l 
purchased it, he was, as lie expected, in- 
formed that the governuient required it. 
Government had it — but, doubtlc.-^x*, paid 
for the accommodation. ' It was ^hc best 
business 1 ever did !' he exclaimed tri- 
umphantly ; and be added that, when the 
government had got it, it was of no .ser- 
vice to them until ho liad nnderlukcii to 
convey it to PortugaL” 

Kothschihl was, in fact, a usurer to 
the. state, as greedy and uneoiimon- 
ablo as the humbler Htdu'ow who 
fliscmints the bill of a spendthrift at 
forty per cent, and, instead of hand- 
ing over the b.ilancc in cash to his 
victim, forces him to accept the moiety 
in coalflj^ pictures; or qigars. ilis 
inforip 4m was piiimte, exclusive, 


and ramified. All the arts wliich had 
been employed on the Stock Ex- 
change iu earlier times were revived 
by him, and new “ dodges” intro- 
duced to depress or to raise the mar- 
ket. 

One c.iuse of his .success was tlie 
secrecy with wliicli ho sliroiided rd- h?.; 
Irtiiisactiou^s, and the tortuous policy wilh 
which he misled those tlio ino.st wh«> 
watclicil Igiu the keenest. If In? po.:- 
sessed new.s calculated to make the fund.! 
rise, he would coiiimis.-sion the broker wlio 
actLMl on his behalf to sell lialf a million 
The .slio.il of men who U' U.'dly follow the 
movejjionts of others .‘'old w iih him. The 
nows Fooii pa'^-.-^cd througli Cupel Cmirt 
that l<oth«M‘hild was bo-ariiig the market, 
and the funds foil. Mon looked douht- 
iugly at one another; :i gonoral panic 
spread ; bad news wa.s lool.cd for ; .and 
liip-'C niiiteil agoneios .‘'iink the price rwo 
or tliree piw cent. TJii.s was the reMilr 
expecied ; and other brokcr-J, not n.-nally 
employed by him, bought all tlu'v c:«juhl. 
at the rediuted rat»\ Jly the lime thi*: 
was accoinpll.-luMl, the good ne\»s liiul :»r 
rived; tin- pros.-ini‘ ceased; the fund-; 
ro-^c iiidantly; ainl -Mr Kotli.^'CbiKi n anod. 
reward. ' 

I’ho Tiiumlity of tlu* ring has .somp- 
tinios born calk'd in que.slion ; but w( 
freely coiifes.^, that wo woidd rather 
trust ourselves iiiiplieitly to the ten- 
der inereies of the v^*rio^t le;; that 
(*v(q‘ bartered liorsc-lh'.sli, tlnm to 
tliu.se. of .'^lu'h a man as the lirst 
Imroii of Jewry'* — a litlv‘ whleli 
given him by a foreign potentate, to 
the prolaiialioii of a noble (Mirirlian 
ordtn*. 

Such were the d«)ings orRot!t?rliil(K 
let * 1 ^ now sec him in ])er.son. “ IJci 
wa.s a mark for the .satirists of the day. 
IILs huge and .somowdiat slovenly ap- 
pearance ; the lounging attitude he as- 
sumed, ns he leaned against his pillar 
in the Royal Fxcliango; hi.s rough and 
nigged .speech : Ids foreign .accent and 
idiom, made, rarleaturc mark him ns 
its own ; while even caricature Jo.st 
all power over a subject which didied 
its utmost skill. Ilis ))crsoii was made 
an object of ridicule; but hks form 
and fcatiire.s were from God. His 
iniud and manners were fashioned by 
circumstances; his act.s alone were 
pi^lic property, and by these, wo have 
a right to judge him. No great benevo- 
lence lit lip hi.s path ; no great charity 
is related of him. The press, ever 
ready to chronicle liberal deeds, wna 
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almost silent upon the point ; and the 
liiKj feeling which marked the path of 
an Abraham Goldsmid, and wliich 
brightens tlic career of many of the 
same creed, is unrecorded by tlie 
power which alone could give it pub- 
deity.” 

Disraeli, in some of his clever 
novels, has drawn the portrait ol a 
'Trfit Jew fuiaiicier in colours at oiify* 
biilliant and pleasing. His Sidonia, 
whilst deep!}' engaged in money-mak- 
ing i)iuvnits, is represented as a man 
id* l)oiu)(lles.s aecomplishmcnl, ex- 
3 \nid(Ml intoileef, varied information, 
and priiieely generosity, lie is the 
\ery Paladin of the E'leliaiige — a 
i*‘»in]>onnd of Orlando and Sir ikloses 
I\Jont chore. The extravagance of the 
cone«‘piit»n dot s not jirevent ns froir* 
admiring tin oonsnmmato skill of life 
;oillK»r, in adapting his materials .ho as 
In elevate onr idea*^ and (stinuitc of 
the IfebrcMV idio.-yneraM'. »S;dunia i-t 
:is nnieli ai homt: in the palace a^ in 
ill eu]nitii]g-room : his great weedtU 
V" 'e.*^ P) be the ]m>minont feature, 
:uid beeotm'^ til.* mere accc.^sory of the 
]»oliMHd and iiiullectual irian ; a\a;iee 
iies^r f'V one moment is permitted to 
apptar; uii the eontrary, the prodi- 
gality el* the muniiieeiit Hebrew is 
,'-omi thing more than Oriental. \Ve 
may refuse t«> be1ie\e in the reality of 
such a i.haraeler, which implies a eom- 
binatioii of the mo-t aiitagoiiislic: pur- 
r-nil;’-, and a uiiiuii of mental attributes 
which etudil nut ]>os''ibIy eoexL-t ; but, 
tins tiillieult} oiiee siirnuHinted, we 
cannot ehalieiigc the right of omi- 
le ntly gifle<l an individual to take his 
jdaec among the true nobility of the 
e.irth. AVc fear, howovi r, that sueh 
11 plneiii.x of ralestine ha.s no exist- 
cm.‘C, save on paper. Certain it is, 
that Ibdhschild was not the man; 
and yet Jlotlischild, in liis day, com- 
mtnided as much homage as the novel- 
ist has daimeil for {Sid«»nia. (ireat is 
the j>ower of money ! l*rincos feasted 
with him ; ambassadors at tended him 
to the tomb ; ami yet, fur all we can 
learn, he was not ecpial, in iiu|i*al 
worth, to the meanest pauper in the 
.vorkhouse. He w’onld at times give 
a guinea to a street beggar, not for 
the object of relieving his wants, but 
to enjoy the joke of seeing him run 
away, under the apprehension tluit 
the donor had been mistaken in the 


coinl His wealth was gained by 
chicaner^', and augrnented by syste- 
matic deceit ; and yet attend to the 
words of tlie chronicler : — 

Peci-ri and priucca of the blood sat at 
his table ; clergyincii and laymen bowed 
before him ; and they who preached loud- 
est against mammon, bent lowest before 
the maiuraon-wordiipper. Oorgeons plate, 
fine furniture, an etlabli.^b.nient such as 
m.'iny a nolle of Norman descent Av'.iulil 
envy, gra<‘ed Ins entertainments. With- 
out social n liucmcnl, with manners ayjucIi, 
oltbnsive in the million, were b.it bnf.^quc 
in the luilliuntiaire ; he colleetefl around 
liim the f:\: tulions memhers of th*' mo^t 
fastidious ari'rtyer.Tcy in the world. He 
^riw the rcpre.‘:cntative.‘- of all the states 
in E.irope proud of his friend.-hip. Jiy 
tlie d-eiuonraLie envoy of the New World, 
by ilio ambar-.'ador of tlie imperial llut-s, 
wa.-. his hospitality :jlik»* accented ; W'liilc 
the man who warred with tluvery in all 
iL f**rms and pliU'C was hiiiiseU' slave to 
the gnUleu reputation of the Hebrew. 
Tlie l:iu,^;oage wbi'di Mr lloihvchild could 
li e when liN aug. v r.\\rhal;ini-«d hi-’ di-> 
<rcli«*u, was a Ihiui-o allowed to hi; 
v,*ealth ; and he \\ ho, when placed in a 
po-itiou vlii'.ii ahiKo-l c-unju-IIeil him to 
sijb'Si ri^o to P pre-'i:;-;; clmiifj, could ex- 
flaiiii, *' IKiv, v.’rite a cliC'tue — 1 have 
uno — fool of my-elf ! ” was eouried 
nn<l curc^hcd )»y the clergy, tv.'i": feted and 
folh»weil hy the pc»*r, v»'a-» treated -as an 
c.pial by the lir-J minister of the crown, ’ 
Mid imu’O tliaii woi' hipped ly IIliim: wlio'^e 
r.ame-5 j-tm-d r».remo‘’t on the roll ofa coni- 
imivinl ari.'tocTM’V. lli> iiii'do t»f dicta- 
ting IctUM'' was ( iiaractei i-tic of a mind 
iui.-ivly ab-orlcd in inoucy-inaking ; and 
liis \>heii he found a hill unex- 

pectedly protc'^ted, were trari-laled into 
mercantile l.;i!gu:igo before they were fit 
to meet a corre- 2 *‘^*“h’ntV t-yo. It is 2)a in- 
fill to write tliiis dcjU'oeialingly of a man 
wlio possessed ro large a de> c]t.- 2 *uiont of 
I vaiii ; but the golden gods of England 
have many idolaters, and th.e voice of 
truth ifivcly penetrates the private room 
of the English luerehant.*’ 

Toor as La/arus may be, let him not 
envy the po.siiion of J>i\es. Even in 
this’ world, riches cannot inirchase hap- 
piness. A iiy 2 )ecnni:i ry loss w as enough 
to drive Itollischild to despair. Ilis 
existence was further embittered by 
the dread of assassination— no iincoiii- 
moii symptom, when the mind is rarely 
at ease; and those who knew him 
best, said that he was often troubled 
wdth such tliongjits, and that they 
haunted him at moments when he 
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would willingljr have forgotten them. 

Happy!” he' said, in reply to the 
eoinpliment of a guest — me happy ! 
what I happy when, just as you are 
going to dine, you have a letter placed 
in your hands, saying, ‘ If you do not 
send me £500, 1 will blow your brains 
out ? ’ Happy ! — me happy ! ” Wc arc 
not compassionate enough to wish that 
it had been otherwise. Such tlioughts 
are the foreshadowing of tlie end of 
those who have prospered beyond their 
deserts, and have failed in making 
even that negative expiation, which 
conscience soinctiuies extorts from the 
apprehensions of un 3 cru])ulous men. 

And here we shall' close our re- 
marks. There is still a fertile liehl 
before us, on wliich we might be 
tempted to enter ; but that discussion 
would bring us too near our own days, 
and involve the resumption of topics 
which have already been handled in 
Maga. The lime doubtless will come, 
when, after the cessation of sonic new 
fit of speculation, and when men are 
cursing their folly, and attempting by 
late industry to repair their .sliattoroil 
fortunes, some historian like jMr Fran- 
cis shall take up the pen, and chron- 
icle our weakness, as that of our fathers 
is already chronicled. In the mean- 
time, it would be well for all of us 
seriously to lay to heart the le.'jsuii 
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which may be drawn from this inter- 
esting record. Speculation, carried 
beyond duo bounds, is neither more 
nor less than a repetition of the old 
game of Bkogau my NKiciinoun, 
under another form. To fair and 
legitimate enterprise we owe much of 
our modern improYcmeut; which has 
been further rendered necessary by 
the pressure which has increased, and 
is increasing npoii us. To unfair and 
illegitimate cntiwprise, undertaken for 
the sole purpose of immediate gain, 
we owe nothing save periods of great 
misery and desolation. Tlic game of 
Bk«oau my JS’KKUinouii may 1 k' 
])layed jwivately or publicly. Some 
of US have taken a hand in it privately, 
M'ith what results we shall keep to 
ourselves. J‘'or several years back, 
bur alatesmeii have played the publle 
game, and played it well. 'They have 
succeeded in inflicting successively a 
blow upon each groat interest of the 
country, by di^aling with ea‘ h sepa- 
rately, and by alienating llie sjTinpatliy 
of the others. 'I’lie game is now 
pretty well played out ; an<l ^^hen w“ 
come to reckoti our counters, it 
evident from llie result, that not one 
of the parties so dealt with has been 
a winner! AVho, then, are. the gainers? 
We thin!, the answer U plain, 'riuy 
arc the C.’apitalist and the Foreigner. 


Peninsular Medal, — Part II, 


y j'kni.ys r r.A u m kda n. 


II V AN oi.n n;xi.N''.rLAi:. 
I'AiiT n.- (•irvi’'rcK i\. 


We Iield our course, after part- 
ing with our friends in the boat, and 
were soon at the harbour’s mouth. 
The breeze continued to freshiu, and 
the swell to increase. Our little 
Wilhclmina now began to give ns a 
specimen of her (jualllics as a sea- 
boat. Labouring tlirougli the curled 
and crested seas, creaking, groaning, 
vibrating from stem to stern ; now 
balancing, with her keel half hare, on 
thoauniinit of a lofty surge, now deep 
in a liquid trough \ now kicking up 
behind, now running her nose bang 
into a bank of water ; now pointing 
skywards, as if bound to the moon, 
nnd not to Lisbon ; how pitching, now 


jig-jigging it, she simulated the paces 
of a {Spanish genet— a great deal of 
action, very little progress. 

By the time we were clear of the 
harbour, and in comparatively smooth 
water, the wind had shifted to the 
iiorth-we.st ; our course lay south, 
and, being sbcltercd by the laud, we 
soon exchanged the jig-jigging of onr 
CNMt from j)urt for a bir more agree- 
abRs because more equable motion, 
a.s we drove over ocean’s swell. It 
liad already become palpably evident 
that none of our military friends were 
good sailors. !Now, however, they 
were all able to stand without hold- 
ing-all, I should say, but one un- 
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happy individual, and that was Mr 
Commissary Capsicum, who had been 
reduced to a miserable state of disor- 
der by the active movements of the 
brig, and whose actual symptoms 
'were by no means those of convales- 
cence. 

Night closed in. It was past twilight, 
yet not wholly dark — in short, that in- 
terval between Iwiliglit and perfect 
night, for which in English we have no 
w ord, but which the richer language of 
Hums expressively do.-ignates as “ the 
gloaming.” Little more than enough 
of it lo fill the sails and give the vessel 
way, the wind was soft, and at times 
scarcely i)crceptiblc. The waves heav- 
ed lazily ; the ship surmounted them 
witli m(*iisiired rise and fall ; and, 
thoiigli the heavens were overcast, 
light, different from that of day, clear 
but faint, was cunably diflused on all 
hides. ^.IMie tremulous gurfaeii of the 
o<*ean, dark, but distinguishable to the 
Imrizoii, was there sliarply outlined 
against the pale but still luinimnis 
fcky. 

Since we loft port in the morning, 
what with showers and spray, wind 
and sunshine, I had been mure than 
once wet through and dry cagain. 'J’lio 
eoiisecjueiicos were now perceptible. 
1 shivertMl inwardly. My mind, too, 
was ill at ease. After much rcHcc- 
tion, and some seU-examiiiation, I 
came to this conclusion : that sonie- 
tliing was requisite, sonielhiug was in- 
disjiensable, in my actual condition bot li 
of mind anil body. What that some- 
thing was, did not instantly occur to 
me. 1 asked myself the question 
p(»iiit-blauk — 1 answered it. The 
]>robIem was solved: I wanted — a 
nightcap. Down I rushed into the 
cabin. “ Steward, bring me some hot 
water and a little brandy.” — “Yes, 
sir ; a glass of hot brandy and water, 
sir ; coming directly, sir.” — “ No, no, 
steward ; that's not what I called for. 
Driiig the brandy and the hot water 
.separate. J’ll iiii.x form3'self.” 

“ Quite right,” growled a feeble 
voice. It was poor, unhappy, still- 
vcry-far-from-perfectly-rccovcrcd !Mr 
v'apsicum’s. TIio fiilling of the wind 
had so far abated the siiip's move- 
ments, that his worst symptoms wore 
now relieved. Still, however, bo was 
• far, very far, from well. Most of the 
passengers had «tnrQcd in ; but there, 


by lamplight, sat poqh* Capsicum at 
tlic cabiri^ table, from sheer listlcss- 
ness, destitute of sutTicieiit energies to 
put himself to bed, a lamentable spec- 
tacle. 

“ Suppose you join me, then,” said 
I. “ Do you good.” 

“ Can’t, can’t,” .said he, lAalutively. 

“ Couldn’t get it down, if I knew ii 
would make me avcU this instant. 
Wisli I could. I’ll see you take 
yours, though. 'J'hat’ll be some com- 
fort, anyhow.” 

The steward now brought hot 
water, half a lemon, lump-sugar, 
tumbler half fqll of capital brandv'. — 
“Here, steward, you may take" the 
lemon awav with vou. Don’t want 
it.” 

“ Quite right,” grunted Capsicum, 
^nIio thought hiimself a connoisseur in 
all tilings eatable and drinkable. 

“ Ciuite right; no rum, no lemon.” 
Sjiite of his pitiful plight, lie now, 
von amorc^ set himself to w'atch my 
operations critically; as if, from the 
brewing, he would form an estimate of 
my judgment, capabilities, ta.ste, cha- 
racter, and general attainments. 

With the silver tongs I extracted a 
luinj) of crystal sugar, the largest in 
the basin." The present “ without” 
system was not tlien in vogue, nor 
have I adopted it yet. But now there 
was a hitch— how to melt the sugar. 
In the tiimhler it must not go— there 
was tlic brainiy : that had been an in- 
fringement of all the laws of potatory 
combination. 1 felt that I was under 
observation, and that my character 
was at stake. I placed the sugar in 
the spoon. “ (iuitc right,” said Ca])- 
sitmm. 

Yet neither, according to the mo- 
dern practice, did I wash the sugar, 
half melted, from the spoon into the 
tumble * with a stream of hot water. 
That, 1 submit, i.s an approximation 
to the error of immersing the sugar in 
the unmixed brand}^. No, no. Hold- 
ing the spoon over the tumbler, I 
carefully dropped upon the sugar three 
drops o"f the boiling water. It ivas 
enough. The sugar gradually sub- 
sided into a pellucid liquid, which filled 
the spoon. Capsicum, who, sick as 
he was, still watched my proceediug.s 
with the deepest interest, and with 
patronising a]r of mild benignity, re- 
peated his teslimouifjl— “ Quito right.” 
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Waiting tiH the sugar was wholly 
dissolved, 1 then at length infused 
sullicieut hot water to scald the raw 
spirits, then added the sugar. Two 
or thTce stirs sufficed ; not a bead 
floated on the surface. The mixture 
was made— tumbler about half an inch 
from full — a “ stitV iiii.” Capsicum 
raised himself from tlic table on which 
he had been leaning, with folded arms, 
like a cat watcliing a mouse, and gave 
a snort of approbation. 

“ You and that white fellow old ac- 
rpiaiiitance?” said Capsicum. 

“ Our acTjuaintaiice,'’ replied T, 
*• coimneiiced at rulmouth about a 
week ago.” 

“ Oil ! thought perhaps he was .‘^.omc 
family connexion, said (hipsicinn. 

“The connexion is quite recent, os 
I tell you,” said I ; “ but I cerlainly 
don't mean to cut it. Hope to <liiie 
with him at headquarters, every day 
I’m d'Hcngagcd.” 

“Dine with him at liendqiiartors V” 
replied Capsicum. “ You'll do nothing 
of the kind, 1 can tell you that, tir. 
That is, you’ll dine with him at rny 
table; pretty often, too, 1 trust, llojie 
1 shall frequently liav<* the pleasure of 
seeing 3 ’ou both. Hut at his r>\vii 
table, it* you're twenty j'ears at head- 
quarters, you won't dim* with him 
once : take my wovtl for that. John 
Ilarryrnore wouldn't sidVer il.’’ Her* 
was a blow ! 

“ Well, but that's a thing T c5ii't 
understand,” said I, 

“ Well then, I must make you un- 
derstand it,” replied Capsicum. “ You 
arc going out on an ajqjoijitment as 
clerk in .lolin Ikirryinoic’s Depart- 
ment. Isn’t it .'•o’r'*’ .1 bowed as- 

.seut. 

“ Very %vell. Tliat white chap dots 
business in comini.<.sariat bills. When 
he gets a bill, lie'.s dying pf get the 
cash. Your Departiiient pays the 
cash. Don’t you see, iny dear sir? 
It wouldn’t do. It would be utterly 
at variance with all the nilc.s of pro- 
priety, for any man in your Depart- 
ment to be on terms of intimacy with 
:'.ny man who docs business in bills. 
Iksidos, it would be cxmtrary to head- 
quarters cthpiettc ; everybody would 
talk almiit it. Now,” added Capsi- 
cum, with a &elf-approving air, “ now' 
I’ve done my duty by^ John Harry- 
more. Noticed you were very 


Tliought I’d tell you, the first oppor- 
tunity. Oh me ! oh me !” (sighing, 
panting, gasping, pressing his liand^ 
on his stomach, and swaying his liead 
from side to side,) “ liow' very ill 1 do 
feel ! Snell a horrid sensation! adon’t- 
know-liowislmcss — a sort of a come- 
overislmess I The exertion of talking 
has made me quite bad again. Here, 
stew'ard ! stcivard ! I must go on 
deck this instant.” lie turned gliastly 
green. 

“ Y^'ct,” said I, hoping lie would 
soon bo better, “ Mr Hingham, it 
.oecnis, can dine with pouj without any 
breach of propriety.” 

“ Y>s, yes, to bo sure he can,'' 
said Capsicum ; “ and so can you. 
Our Department don't tiiigoi the cji^li. 
^Don't yon see? That makes all the 
difi’orence. Hope yuii ll both dine 
with me often.” 

“ Shall be very happy,” replied I : 
“much obliged for your kind imita- 
tion. Jhit still 1 can’t nmliM-.-tand. 

I* Gingham liasbiamat headqiiartero 
l»efor(‘, anil knows headqiiarliTS. H<‘ 
also knows, I su[»po.'»e, that youi 
liinnble vervain is a clerk of tin', mili- 
tary chest. Yet it was he Iilinself 
who jmnhi tlie fU'oposaJ that he and I 
should eampaign together.*’ 

“Can’t explain that,” said Cap^i- 
cum; “must lea\e him to explain 
that as he can. Oh! here he comes.” 

(iinghfirn, before he turned in, had 
been oii deck, to lake a last look at the 
weather, to commune with tlie silent 
night, to seruiinise the horizon, tq. 'Soli- 
loquise with tin* clouds, and ]>erliaps 
fur .some bi'tter and more solenm pur- 
poses : for Gingham, w ith ail his od<li- 
tie.s, >vas a man of religious princijilo, 
and of lievotional feeling, and earetl 
not who knew it. He. now approached, 
and seated himself with us at the 
cabin table. 

“Saw you at C’ailiz,” said Capsi- 
cum. “ 'I’liiiik I saw yon at .Madrid, “ 

“ I saw you at (.kintoii,” coolly re- 
plied Gingham. Capdeum looked a 
little queer. 

(• “At Canton?” said Capsicum. 
“Saw me at Canton? Did you, 
though ? Como, eoino, now you’re 
joking, you know. Did you though, 
really ? llow was I dressed?” 

“ You were dressed like what you 
were ; not exactly as you are dresseeb 
now. You had a long, taper pigtail, 
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reaching down to your heels ; no hair 
on your head besides. You had slip- 
])crs, scarlet and gold, turned up at 
the toes. You carried a fan ; and 
didn't 1 once or twice sec you followed 
by a fellow who carried a parasol over 
your head at the top of a long pole ? 
You had — ” 

“I’ll tell you what,” said Capsicum 
precipitately ; “ Tin a Christian for 
all tliat, and my father was an Kiig- 
lishinan. True, I w«is bred at ('an- 
tou ; but 1 w'asn’t born there, liorn 
at j\Iacao. My mother — ” 

Here, in a voice which ran through 
all the iiotc.s of the gamut, not how^ 
ever in duo order, but like the cat's 
minuet, liigh and low allernatcly, 
Oinglnim struck up a strange ont- 
laiKhVb .<ort of utterance, whether, 
talking or singing I could not tell ; 
but, if .singing, it wa.-^ tlie rummest 
song 1 ever beard — a jutn])iiig, dii?so- 
nant compound of bas.^ and trebio. 
Capsicum rospoiuled in a simil.iv 
fugue. The two fumiy roguo'^ wm-e 
speaking Chinese 1 The di.woveiy of 
Cap.^ieimfs semi-gcnlile extraaion 
tickled my fancy not a little. 

‘ So,*’ .'^aid Cai).'^icum to Gingham, 
“ you and Johnny intend hi make a 
joint concern of it at headcpiarlers." 

“That's how we've settled it,” re- 
plied (Jingham. 

“ Can't be,*’ said Oapsiciim. 
“ Thougbl. you knew all headtpiartei.^ ' 
rnle.s, regulations, and oI)servanee.>5.” 

“ Tiiouglit I did know something 
about ilieni,” rejdiod (lingham. 

“AVell, tlien, ’ replied Capsicum, 
“ don’t you know what department 
young .lolinny here bolong.s to?” 

“ Vour department, the comuiis- 
sariat departinciit, I always under- 
stood,’’ replied Gingham ; “ saw his 
name put down so in the list of pas- 
sengers per packet at ralinoulh. If 
Mr y — will oblige me by ref(*rriiig to 
a document, which J had the honour 
of handing him before dinner, he will 
tiud himself there designated accord- 
ingly.” 

Sure enough, so it was : “ G. Y — f 
Esf|., Coiiiinissary- General’s Depart- 
un nt, in A. Ck, with Gingham Ging- 
ham.” 

“ J>ut didn’t you liappen to know 
that jMr Y — , as you call him,” said 
€ap.sicuni, “ was John Barrymore's 
own nephew V” • 


“ Of that circumstqpcc I w'as not 
cognisant,” replied Gingham, “till I 
hap])Ciied to become aware of it by 
the convcr.ssition during dinner. Still 
I retained my fonner hnpresskm, that 
jMr \ — belonged to your department, 
not to the military chest.” 

“ The long and the sshort of it,” 
said T to Gingham, “ is this. Shlily 
here, I am sorry to say, gives me to 
undeistandthat, at lictnhiuartcr.s, as I 
am attached to the military chest, and 
not to llie commissiiriaf, i cauuot Jiavo 
the plca.'^ure of stretching my legs 
under your table, v/Iieu you give a 
spro.ad. regret is uiidisccmbled 

and profnind.” * 

“ Nor,” said Gingham, “wliilc wc 
both retain our pre.;ent j^o.^itions, can 
we be more than common acMpniiiit- 
ancc.” 

The shfick of this dmovement w’as 
diverted by Cajcsjcura, Sjutc of his 
sea* sickness lie had inirplcd up; bis 
eye.s flashed and twinkh.d beneath his 
massive and c-nitractcd brows : he 
growl‘;d, he grunted, he w'heczcd, lie 
snorted, he putied ; fora lime he could 
not ariiculaio. Liilier he ]>ciTorined 
admirably, or lie was regularly riled. 
At lengtii, recovering his brrath, not 
(♦lice looking at mo, but leaning over 
to Gingham (3ii the table, ho whis- 
pered hurriedly, “ What does he mean 
i»y that? Hiirty y Who’s {thirty?" 
Again lie tnnicd veiy' gi-ecn, and sat 
back in his chair, panting, ami sway- 
ing lii.^ head, like a man ready to 
faint. 

I w’as sorry to sec him so ill, and 
begged to apologise. lie w ith the 
greatest pro]n*iety might rail me 
“ Juhimy Nk*w (anno,” yet it ill became 
me to call him Shirty.'’ TIic name 
ivas casually suggested by his profu- 
sion of frill, 0^'C. vVic. <ltc. 

“ ril ft^ll you what, !M!r Johnny,” 
said Cap.<icum, “ it's w^ell for you Tm 
.so bad as I am : w ish I >vas better, 
for your sake. Wouldn't I pitch into 
yon* at once, and gi^•c you a precious 
good hiding ? (>h dear I oh me ! T am 
so very bad i" Then, rallying again : 
“Ah, I wish yon did belong to my 
department ! Wouldn't I detach you 
on outpost duty ? W ouldn't I make 
you ride till you had no leather left? 
'Wouldn’t 1 send you bullock- bun ting 
over the sierras ? • Oh, dreadful ! 
dreadful ! What a horrid sensation this 
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sca-sickncss ! Well, good night. 1 
suppose 1 shall be called Shirty as 
long as I live.” lie tottlcd off to his 
berth. 

“Yes, you may say that,” said 
Joey, from behind his curtain. Joey 
was right. Ten years after, I heard 
an old reniiisular speak of Capsicum 
by the name of Shirty. 

There is certainly something very 
adhesive in a sobriquet ; that is, if it 
happens to stick when first ap]»licd. 

A lubberly big boy once gave me a 
thrashing at school ; and 1 gave him 
--the only redress in iny power, as 
>\c were not allowed to throw stones 
— the name of “ Duttons.” lie had 
cheated mo at the game ; and he had 
many on his jacket. “ lliittoiis” was 
his name, to his dying day. , 

Gingham and I remained at the 
tabic. ‘‘Air Capsicum is quite 
right,” said (iiiighani. “ Very pro- 
per it should be so. Not the less 
sorry ou that account. At Lisbon, 
you will, in fact, have joined. From 
the time we land, then, our commu- 
nications must i>e limited to tiie ordi- 
nary civilities of social life; until,” he 
ad(l(Ml, with a conildentiaL look, 

“ having digested my grand financial 
project, with Lisbon as the basis of 
in}'* operations, I am prepared to pro- 
mulgate it, as authorised, at the 
headquarters of tlie Jb’itisli army. 
Then,” said he, ])rou(iIy, “ I shall 
take such an entirely different foot- 
ing, so high above the vulgar Impu- 
tations which always attach to a 
dealer in bills, that, without exposing 
either you or myself to criticism, 1 
may again permit myself tlic pleasure 
of cultivating your acquaintance, on 
our present terms of friendship — I 
may .say, intimacy. At any raie, 
M’hiic we remain on board the packet, 
that intimacy, 1 trust, will 6xperieiic(^ 
no diminution. Good night, sir.” 

Wc .shook hands: his manner, I 
thought, a little 

Left alone in the cabin, leaning on 
the tabic, the night-lamp shedding a 
dim and dubious light, my small 
modicum of brandy- and- water ex- 
pended, and the time gone by for 
brewing another, as the steward ha<l 
tufiiod in, ] sat and ruminated. 
Gingham, watching his opportunity, 
had bencvolcnl-ly cpdeavoured to 
make me sousiblo, that, an a cleric on 


actual service, I should soon be cn 
gsiged in duties which could not 
performed to my own credit, without 
care and circumspection ; and that i 
might find myself, ere long, in some 
responsible situation, demanding llu; 
utmost caution and energy, to compen- 
sate my inexperience. Since the morn- 
ing, for wc had been much together dur- 
ing the day, through his fricndly..siig- 
gestions, I had, in a measure, become 
conscioim of all this : I was beginning 
to feel the value of such a nionitor ; 
and now, it appeared, he was lo.st to 
me ill that character! Then there 
Avcrc otlier considerations of a deeper 
kind. 1 remembered the dinner at 
the hotel; I remembered the break- 
fast ; 1 thought (»f the travelling 
store- closet. To have lost .sueh a 
companion of my first campaign- ii 
was, indeed, a loss! Had J noxcr 
dined with him, 1 could have belter 
borne it ! 

At length I came to this coiielii- 
.siou; that, as all the oilier passmi- 
gers liad retired to rest, 1 — had better 
(lo the .same. J was about to put my 
decision in execution, when my atteii- 
tiou was arr(‘.stcd by a lamentable 
cry, which issued from the berth (»f 
poor Mr Commissary Capsicum. “ 1 
can’t — I can’t -I’m stne.k! — weak as 
a rat ! Oli, 1 am so very bad! Here, 
steward! steward!— ah! oh!” Hav- 
ing heard his moiualy to tin* end, and 
waited in vain for a .second stave, I 
flew to hi.s assistance. 

Poor Mr Comiiii.s.sary Capsicum 
had contrived to divest himself of his 
diurnal habiliments; and wa.s now 
cinbellislied wdth a red honmt de nuit ; 
and an elegant night-shirt, which fit- 
ted— as if it had been made fur him. 
I found him — in what an attitude*! 
Gtie leg lie had contrived to hoist 
into his berth. Quoad that leg, he 
was kneeling on the mattress. 'Die 
otlicr leg was stretched towards the 
floor, wliich ho barely touched with 
lii.s extended and agonised toe. In 
this painful po.sition, he wa.s clawing 
with both hands at the boanl in- 
tended to keep him in bed, equally 
nimble to advance and to recede. 
Something— cither the wooden tester 
— or the proximity of his shako-down 
to the deck above — or what clsi^ 1 
cannot pretend to say — prevented his 
further inovomcnts. ilo wanted 
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strength ; there he was, literally, as and long-continued efforts, both on 
he expressed it, stuck. I expressed Joey’s part and mine. “ Can’t ima- 
t he deepest sympathy. gine what caused the obstruction,” 

Joey whipped on his drawers and said I; “it’s prodigious; it’s incrc- 
dressing-gown, and was with us in a diblc.” “ Incredible, but true,” re- 
twinkling. Joey, seeing all other plied Joey; “suppose we call it ‘A 
expedients vain, brought his shoulder tail founded on tacts.’ ” “ Good 

to boar, and commenced a series of night. Good night, ^Ir Capsicum.” 
well-directed hmsts^ each lioist accom- “ Good night, Mr Capsicum ; good 
panied with a musical “ Yco-hcave- night.” “Good night; ah! oh! 
ho.” I laughed; Joey laughed; poor What *W/Ido? Suppose I should 
Capsicum himself caught tlic infec- be taken bad again before morning ! 
tion : his whining and Avhiinpcring 'J’liank you both. Good night. Two 
gradually glided into a deep pectoral impudent, unfeeling young hound ?, 
clincklo. The object was at length Good night.” 
clVcctrd. Capsicum was stowed for So tcrniinated.uur first d.iy afloat, 
the night; but not without vigorous 
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ft has been intelligently remarked, longer, wo shall come to anchor in the 
that, in writing travels by land or by Downs.” Fur want of any thing to 
sea, the traveller has only to jot down relate, and for the benefit of the 
i verythiug just as it occurs, and he reader, should he cross “ the Bay,” I 
wiirbe sure to produce a book worth shall here beg leave to say a* few 
reaiUng. This rule may be excellent words respecting that liorrid malady 
in theory; but, gentle reader, it will to which landsmen are subject oil 
jiot do. Only look here. I liavcnot board ship, and respecting my own 
jotted down one tithe of tlie incidents mode of dealing with it. Kxperlo 
"of the first ton hours since we left bar- crede. 

boiir ; and sec what a long yarn it ^ly case resembles that of many 
makes. A man who, in traVclling, other persons; «.e., in foul weather 
really registered everything, would on board ship, you do not, we will 
yarn away at the rate of a <iuarto a say, at once get thoroughly ill ; but 
week. ceVlain disagreeable sensations, quite 

Tliere w, however, an observation sufiicient to call a man’s attention to 
which is much nn»re to the purpose ; hbnself, such as giddiness, prostration 
namely, tliat one day at sea is very of strength, awful depression of the 
like another. This we certainly whole system, and still more awful 
found out, in our voyage from Fal- .‘sensations at the pit of the stomach, 
mouth to J^isboii. For, >^ilh the induce the painful consciousness that 
exception of changes in wind and you are very, very far from well, and 
weather, little occurred to vary our in some danger of being worse before 
daily existence; at least till we got you arc better. In this state of tho 
olf Oporto, tnid took in fresh passen- cajjC, the “ indication,’’ astlie doctors 
gors. During the fir.st night after wo j||ay, ist^kcop off daddy Neptune’s 
left Falinoulh, the wind got round to^hst outrage, the detested crisis, 
the S.W. 'NVe had three days of it, Don’t give ear to the good-matured 
regular Channel weather : thick, friend who says, “ You had bettor be 
cloudy, squally — much rain — the >liip ill at once, ami get it over.” That 
pitching, labouring, creaking, strain- may do very well in a sail fioni West 
ing, groaning — going every W’ay buti Cowes to Allum Bay ; but it won’t 
the way we wanted to go— all the answer if you are a fortnight at sea. 
pii'i.^engers, except Joey, more or less You may bo “ill at once,” if you 
indisposed — and nobody pleased but please; but don’t be certain “you’ll 
tho skipper, who whistled a perpetual get it over if once you begin, you 
“ Yaukco doodle” rondo, and seemed may go on for a week. Keep w'ell, 
to exult in our miseries. “ T calcii- then, if you can. 
late,” said Joey, . “ if this lasts much Now, as lon^ as you can keep your 
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lc"s, and kccpion deck, you can gone- I was then myself again past tlie 
rally clFect this. In your herth, also, power of sca*sickiiess ; and could walk 
in a recumbent posture, you may the deck witli Joey, cast accoiiiifs 
manage to escape the dire catas- with Gingham, sit out the dinner 
trophe. The real difficulty is this : without declining soup, respectfully 
that, in passing from one* of these ogle the lovely Juno, and occasionally 
states'* to the other, e.y,^ in turning in extort a giggle. On the morning of 
at night, or turning out in tlic mom- this same day, impelled by curiosity, 
ing, in all human probability you be- I approached the berth wdiere lay de- 
come a miserable victim. You must posited the unhappy Capwciira, and 
dress— you must niulrogs — and, in the drew his curtain. Ah I is that Cap- 
course of doffing or donning, ten to siciim? Alas, how changed! JTc 
one your worst apprehensions become looked like death. I spoke to In’m. 
a reality. What, then, is the remedy? Ilis lips moved, but his voice was iu- 
Nuiv, don’t stare, but be advised, audible. I felt his puhe. It was 
Till you arc fairly .vcasoned, w'hicli scarcely perceptible, lie was in a, 
you probably will be in Ihroo or four state of collapse ! 
days if yon do as I tell you, don't doff Deeming the exigency cogent, F 
or (hni at all. Jv's'p on deck all day, fetched Mr Stiifl-surgcDii ricdgcl. 
get thoroughly cold, tired, an<l ilrowsy, riedgct, after due examination, pro- 
rush below at night, ' throw yourself noiinccd it a serious case, prescribed 
on your mattress as you are, go to a restorative, departed to compound, 
sleep at once. In the morning, the and soon came back with it— only 
moment you turn out, rush on deck, about half a pint. With some dilVi- 
No shaving; no titivating. Yon culty, poor Capsicum wa< got up in 
must "wash, must you ? Go forwards, his berth, and tiic restorative was got 
then; wash In the open air; wa.sli down. Anticipating u'calcitrathm, 
anj’whcro but below. J5on>tly. I'ledgot had come provided with a 
though, to go day after day without rniall hom. Having swallowed the 
a change*.’' Iicastly, I admit; but dose, Capsicum found his voice, 
not so beastly as day after day of Ah mo I" lie feebly whined, with a. 
convuloive paroxysms and horrid look of inexpressible horror and dis- 
heaviugs; and, ilepcnd upon it, if gust, and hi ^ hand pres^^ed upon the 
once you begin, there is no telling pit his stomach: “ah?mc! is It an 
how long it may la^Jt, Whereas fol- aperient V’’ Then, in a loV ami iiulig- 
low my plan, and in throe or four luiiit growl, ‘•Xcvert(*ok idivoic bc- 
days yon arc all right — ^I’ou «arc sea- fore, in all my life.'* He lay biu'k on 
soned — tlic ship may dance a polka, his bolster, with closed eyes, in ff.i-blo 
and you not the worse fur it, Y'oii and sulky silence. Dledgetwithdrcv', 
may then go below, and stay below, and I remained. 
v» itii perfect impunity — treat your'^elf rreseiitly, reopening liI.: eyc^ ho 

to a grand universal .scrub and a clean e.iuliously looked around. “ U that 
shirt — and, if you aru a shaver, .sluvo fellow gone he wliisperod. 1 nod- 
— only remember you arc shaving on ded. Look in the cabin,” he whis- 
board .^Iiip, and mind you don’t cut ]>crod again, 

off’ your nose. After all, it's a matter “Gone on dock,” said 1; ‘'not 
of taste, I admit : and Astes y^'d, himself. Do you want 

various. If you consider a threc-days^^um? Shall I call him back?” 
shirt, and a rough chin, greater evils ‘‘No, no; nonsense! I say, yon 
than vomitor}' agoni(‘s, and spa-^sms mix me a glass of that — you kiiow 
of the diaphragm!, wli}^ do as yon wdiat— tho same you took yourself 
like; shave, titivate, change your t’other night.” 
linen, and retch your lieart up. * ^ I hesitated. There was no doubt 

During the three days of foul in the world it would do him a deal 
weather, wind S.W., I contrived to of good. But then ho waa under 
keep about, by following the method treatment; ho waa medkadhj ill. 
indicated above. On the fourth, the What was I to do ? 
wind returned to the N.W., with an lie looked at me appealingly, 
occasional braslu of rain ; and we coaxingly, tonchingly. “ I*d do as 
were again ablo to hold our course, much for jroui” said he. 
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Tliero was no standing that. I 
daiicularly gave my orders to the 
.'towcird. The steward grinned, and 
brought the materials. In due lime 
the nuxturo was made; and, in a, very 
short time after, the patient had .stowed 
it away. 1 shall get up,” said he. 
“Just help me out.” I .sent the 
steward to request the aid of Joey. 

By un.slMi>ping the board at the .side, 
wo got Capsicum out of hi.s crib, far 
more easily than w'c had got Ijim in. 
J5nt, alas, his legs doubled under him ; 
l»c was helpless as an infant, ami al- 
most liiiiUeil aw'ay. At length wo 
inanag^'d to dress him ; ami seated 
Mm in full fig at tlic cabin table, with 
his enormous snull-box open before 
At dinner, that day, ho managed 
tiu! wing of a chicken and a slice of 
longue. Couldn't a ciiiTant duiniding, 
though — w\as set ag.ainst it hy the 
wine .sauce. Pledget had the credit 
of the euro. 

I omit to relate, in extenao^ how’ we 
were chased by what avc look fur an 
American .^loop of war, but what 
proved to bo an English frigate ; how 
the .arin-chcst was g(jl upon deck when 

o\j)Ccled to be brought to action ; 
:v.ul li(»v the musUels w ore found, like 
puor C«apsicuin, stuck — rusU?d to- 
g'.lhor into a mass, for W'ant of look- 
in',^ after ; how badly the said frigate 
threw her shot, .sending the firtt, 
wliicli ought to have gone alioad of u?, 
dap thrniigli our topsail, and (he sc- 
•'uid, wliiiJi slioiild liavc been a more 
lirccc comniunicatioii, half a qiiar- 
tor of a mile wide; how the ISIajor 
and Caplrdii Gabion .«aw the snul shot 
as they w'('re coming, v.liilo I saw 
iiolliiiig but the splash in the Avaler ; 
how our leisure hours ^vere solaced by 
two combative drakes, .shut up to- 
gether in the .‘^ame coop, which fought 
inco'santly, day and night, from the 
beginning to the cud of liie voyage — 
if 3 'ou lield a lantern to them in the 
dark, they weiv still fighting; liow', 
V. lion one hen laid an egg, the others 
peeked at it, and gobbled it up ; how 
tJie skipper was rudo to eveiybodyt 
on board — to tlio htajor, it appeared, 
grcs.sly so. Those particulars, with 
many others, I defer to my quarto 
edition. 

Yet let. mo not omit the skippoPs 
confidence to Joey ; how he thought 
passengers should be victualled on 
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board ship. “ Fust, g<jod flabby pea- 
.soiip, as thick a.s hatter — plenty on it 
— let cm blow out their jeekits w'ith 
that. ^Viicii it’.< look away, wdiy, then 
perpose a glas.s of hottlcd porter all 
round. Fust dinner aboard ; wWt it 
make some on ’em bolt V ” 

Perhaps, my dear madam, the 
way of giving you a general idea of 
our voyage, wilbbo to present vnii 
with a description of our inode of life 
from day to day. TJie rule with our 
military friend.s w^as, to take fun out 
of evcrytljiiig ; and the}' proved them- 
selves perfect adepts in all the mean5j 
and methods ^ thereto available ; 
lioaxing, quizzing, shaving, imitating, 
tndiing, cajoling, bamboozling. Pled- 
get could not make jt out — wondered 
what it all meant ; and one day 
gravely asked me, if T could exphiiii 
llie n.atnrc and cause of laughter. 
Laughter ho viewed as a psycholo- 
gicalproblcm ; w'O had plenty onboard ; 
but he coiiUl not solve it. The best 
thing wai?, that Pledget himself 
caught the infection at last, and be- 
gan’ to l.uich. Tl \ms curious to 
walvh the Jirst .stirriiigri of nascent 
hiuuonr in Pledgct'i inhid. Tow’ards 
the do-o of the voyage ho had actu- 
ally, though by slow degree's, concoct- 
ed" a joke ; and, had our passage 
I'cen lo the West Indies, and not to 
Li.'"vjn, lie w’onhl pcrliapo have got 
so far as to try it on. The vioTim of 
the said joke wTi.s to li'‘ Capiuciim. 

( 'ap>;cuin s birth at r.Iacao, and breed- 
ing ;U Canton, had transpired through 
Joey. ITcdgefs ])rimavy idea wa'^, 
that C.ipsi' urn might possibly have a 
poncliant for a dish of stow'cd piqipics, 
ddiis bold, ingenious, and comical 
coi'.coption, as he fed on it from hour 
to hour, and from day to day, in 
nboid throe da} s’ time began to grow 
in his miSd ; and, as it grow, it rami- 
fied. From (uic thing to another, at; 
lengtli il came to this ; th;it, wdtb my 
co-operation. JocyV, and the stewv- 
ard!s, Capsicinn w'us to bo persuaded 
that a barch of puppies Iia<l actu.ally 
been littered on bot^rd.^ Capsicum, 
opt momeut.aril}' cognk«ant of the 
progress of Pledgot’s plot, by the 
treachery of those to whom it was 
confided, was prepared to humour the 
joke, whenever Pledget commenced 
operations. Pledge^, big with his 
own idea, wal&d tho^ dedk for hours 
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together, rnbb|iig bis bands in an 
ecstasy, and langbing till lie whim- 
pored. When Joey or I took a turn, 
be was soon by our side, screeching 
ill a rapidly ascending gamut, with 
pungent delight, and much cacliin- 
nation, “Puppies! puppies ! Oh, sir, 
won’t they bo nice ? Poor old Capsi- 
cum! — puppies! puppiesV’ 

The day before w« made the coast 
of Spain, I was fairly “trotted.” 
You must know, 1 fancied in those 
days I could sing. Item, my dear 
father had brought home, from the 
Peninsula, some very pretty Portu- 
guese air.<, of the kind called modi- 
nhas— -which modinhas I had at my 
fingers’ ends. Now, there are two 
very distinct idfJis, which young 
people are apt to confound. If they 
happen to know a pleasing song, they 
fancy themselves pleasing singers: 
often quite the reverse ; the finer the 
song, the fouler the butchery. I wish 
singing was visible, and not audible ; 
for then we could keep it out by 
shutting our eyes. Well, this is how 
It >vas; leaning, as I wa.s wont, 
over the ship’s side, my face to the 
horizon, my back to the company, I 
w’on’t pretend to say that I exactly 
sang for their benefit : oh no ; I sang, 
as I had right to do, for my own 
amusement; lliough 1 certainly did 
sing loud enough to bo heard, without 
being listened to. . Presently by my 
side loaned Captain Gabion. I ceased. 
11c hummed a mcllllluous song of 
Lusitania. 

“ Pitjr the Lisbon miisic-scllers 
don’t print their music,” said he; 
“AVritc it all. Quito a fuss, .some- 
times, to get a song you fancy.” 

“ That explains soniethiiig I never 
understood before,” said I. “AP 
the songs I have received from Por- 
tugal arc ill manuscript. PAiy, w hat 
is a modinha, strictly speaking?” 

“ Why, a modinha,” replied he, “ in 
common parlance, means any song 
that yon happen to like. Modinha : 
a little mode ; a little fashion ; anv 
little fashionable song. But the grand, 
regular music of the Portuguese— 
oh! that’s magnificent — their church 
music for instance. You must know, 
once a-ycar, -in one of the Lisbon 
ciinrchcs, they sing a grand mass for 
the souls of d^eysed musicians. Of 
course, on^snclran o<fcaston, all the 


living forces of the musical world aro 
ut in requisition. The last time 
was at Lisbon, I attended — advise 
you, as a musical man, io do the same. 
Oh ! wasn’t that a grand liarmonioiLS 
crash? Extraordinary fellows, some 
of those singing monks and friars! 
Fancy one whole side of an immense 
church, from the floor to the roof, a 
grand bank of chorus-singciw, sis high 
SLS Sliak.spoare’s Cliff; each bellowing 
like a bull ; 3 ^ct each wdth a voice sis 
finely modulated as the richest violon- 
cello, touched by a master’s hand. 
Thou there w^as one fellow, a bass, w'ho 
stood up to sing a solo. Never hciird 
anything like that. He struck ofl’, deep 
down in hLs tliroat— yes, sir; and 
deeper dowm in the scale, too, than I 
^cver heard any man go before — with 
a grand mngnificent double shako, 
like— like— like the flutter of an eagle. 
Then down— down— dow'ii the vil- 
lain dro])pod, four notes lower, and 
gave such another. I advised luni 
to go to England. Ills name was 
Naldi. But let me see — oh — we were 
talking about modinhas. AVhy, sir, 
the fact is this — if you want to hear 
what I call the vernacular basis of 
the modinha, you must go up among 
the hills, a few leagues out of Lisbon.” 

“Isuppo.se,” said I, “ my best plan 
will be to go by the mail. ” 

“Yes,” replied he; “any one in 
Lisbon will show you th(*, booking 
ofiice : unless, hy the bye, you pref r 
palanquin, in Avhich ca.se I would 
advise you to order relays of black 
bearers from Jigitononha ; or, you 
might do it on two donkeys. AVoII, 
sir; when j’ou’re "up there in the 
mountains, among the goat.s, wolvc.s, 
wild buffaloes and rhododendron.^^, the 
altitude about corrcsjiondiug to lati- 
tude 66'^ N. in Europe, and to— let 
me .sec— latitude— say latitude 50 ’ in 
‘ the United States— of course you'll 
feel hungry. Step into the first hotel. 
But I’d advise you — don’t order three 
courses ; you’ll find it come expensive ; 
better rough it with somethiug light — 
bay a bccf-stcak and a bottle of port. 
That buffalo beef, capital. Port— let 
me see— arc you particular in your 
port? ^Better ask for the Algarve 
sort. Well, sir ; after you have dined, 
jn.st .step out into the village— walk 
into the first wine-shop. You’ll pro- 
bably find half-a-doscii peasants there 
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— big, muscular, broad-chested, good- 
humoured-looking fellows — goatherds 
and all that kind of thing. Look out 
for the chap with the guitar — ^you’ll be 
sure to find him in the wine-shop; 
order a quart tumbler of wine— just 
taste it yourself— then hand it to him 
— and tell him to play. The moment 
ho lias tossed off thelipple, he begins 
tinkling. The other six fellows stand 
up; throw back their shoulders; bulge 
out their chests ; and begin smirking, 
winking their little black eyes, snap- 
ping tlieir fingers, and screwing their 
backs in such an extraordinary man- 
ner as you never beheld — all in 
cadence to the guitar. That’s the 
iirst access of the musical a*strum. 
'Jlic guitar goes on— strum — strum — 
strum — alow monotonous jingle, j^st 
two or three chords. That’s the ac- 
companiment to the singing that’s 
about to begin. At length, one of the 
fellows commences — air and >vords 
both extempore ; perhaps something 
ainator}’, MinJia Maria^ minliaquerida ; 
or, it may be, something satirical, if 
they see anything (piizzable — some- 
thing about yourself. While that 
first fellow is singing, the chap next 
him stands, still winking, screwing, 
smirking, snapping his fingers; and 
begins, as soon as the other has done. 
So it goes on, till all the half-dozen 
have had their turn. Ilut the curious 
thing is this ; though all the songs are 
diftorent, ditVerent in the tema^ dif- 
ferent ill the style, dificrciit in the 
compass of voice, different in the pitch, 
diftorent in the words, the same ac- 
companiment does duty for all : the 
chap with the guitar goes on, just 
tinkling the same chords, till the whole 
is finished, 'riieii, if you want it da 
eapo^ give him another tumbler of 
wine. If you’ve had enough, wby, 
thou, you know, you can just fork out 
a inoidoro or two, tell them to divide 
it, and take your leave, — that is, if 
you don’t want to see the fight for the 
money : but that’s not worth your 
while ; mere rough and tumble, ^ith 
a little knifing. Only mind ; don’t 
give dollars or patacas. They prefer 
gold.” 

I really thought I was now trotting 
Captain Gabion, who was a musical 
amateur. Villain ! he was operating 
to clap the saddle on me, in a way 1 
little suspected. ‘‘Then,” said I, 
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“ each of these fcllofrs, I suppose, has 
sung a modinha.” 

“ Why, no ; not cxactlv that, 
neither,” said the Captain. ‘‘ I’ll tell 
you. Curious sort of music it is, 
though ; the national music, in fact. 
When you see one of those big athletic 
fellows expanding his chest, sucking 
his breath, ills whole pulmonary region 
heaving, labouring with the song he is 
going to sing, why, of course you’d 
expect him to break out like a clap of 
tliimdcr. But, instead of that, forth 
conies from his big throat" a -very 
mouse- like issue of those mountain 
throes ; an .attenuated stream, not 
altogether unmusical though, of 
growling, grunting, squeaking ca- 
dences — for the compass of their voices 
is perfectly aslouisliing — a string of 
wild and rapid trills, very short notes, 
very long notes, mostly slurred, never 
staccato; and, if you should happen 
to notice, similar, in its intervals, to 
the music of Scotland. With youiP 
musical knowledge, of course "you 
nuderstaud what I mean by intervals. 
Well, sir; tliat sort of mountain music 
is what 1 call the national basis of the 
Portuguese modinha. Take one of 
those wild airs, amiugc it scientifi- 
cally, with suitable symphonies, ac- 
companiment, and all that sort of 
thing — ^no dilllcnlty to yon — the mo- 
dinha is then complete.” 

This was by no means a bad theory 
of the modinha of those days; an 
Italian gi'aft upon the native stock ; a 
scientific modification of the music of 
the peasantry ; so wild, so expressive, 
so sweet, so* thrilling, never have I 
heard songs to compare with those old 
niodinhas. Once, at a party in the 
house of a Lisbon lady, w'C persuaded . 
her married daughter to sing ; a 
romu^ fat, rosy-bnmette little dump 
of a woman, famous for singing mo- 
dinhas. She kindly took her guitar, 
spat in her handkerchief, and gave us 
them ill such style as I have never 
but once heard since — and then the fiiir 
vocalist \vas not a Portuguese. What 
rich expression, what rises and faills, 
what rapid execution, what accurate 
intonation, what power, what tender- 
ness, what point, in .that soft, flexible, 
delicate, yet rich, fall, brilliant, and 
highly-cultivated voice! Alas, tho 
modinha o&that day is rapidly passing 
into oblivion. It has yielded m Lisbon 
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sodety to n ncirf9tyIo\o^ Bobgs, Iftttl 
called modinfaas; tlie 'vraw 
native, as jthey iti^ to to f Sot tlic 
lOiisiG^ m>d&tn Itallai^-aieteriy des** 
titnto of sent&aient ; » ' constant 
str^nlng at eil^ and sr aonstant 
faiMive;^ 

innchsi^nd, ’* snid I,, iif 

OTOxy port of the. Peninsula j6\\ meet 
Hdtlt a Itind of songs that mny ho 
oidiedlocal;” 

‘*lfes,”sai<l the Captain all, if 
.1 may so say, provincial $ oA peeil^ 
'Kpr; all highly oharaeteristic; andaU 
excellent. Even Ac occiisional sofige 
are good as compositioas ; that is. to 
say, songs which refer to politics, pass- 
ing events, ami so forth. Did yots 
ever hear this tta gave Ya vi^nen 
tos [nffleses, 

^^Yerj pleasing, and veiy lively,** 
said I. * “ Tins is in the same style.” 
J began to strike up ilwmdo el Pepe 

^ “ Don’t let’s have any more Spa- 
irtsh,” said the Captain* “Sing 
somethin" Portugiiosc.”* I gave Os 
soldados M romercio, 

“ Qniio hamoronSff’ snid lie, “ bnt 
'^eiy . pleasing iniisie. Tids is the 
Portugriese national song.” He gave 
Eie^ Principe excelsoi 

V Some of the satirical songs,” said 
I, ** are very well sot.” I gave E»tas 
smhoras da. moda^^ The Ciptain, I 
observed, looked at Ids watclu J^dtllc 
dxi^amt I ' the traitor was* forking 
against time* 

' •'This, now,” said he, “is what 
may Ife called the sentimental style ; 
short, *but expressive, like the serions 
epigram of the Greek Anthology.” 
He gave Tu me ehamos fua vidai. 

“ The finest I have heard, thongh,” 
said J, “ in that stylo, is the Spaj^ish 
song—” ‘ ■ ^ ' 

“ No, no,” said the Captain ; “ give 
us something Fortngnese ; something 
by an old Padre. They are the fel- 
lows that knockoff the best roodinhas.” 

I gave Fui me emfeasar. 

The conelnslon of this my third 
song was followed by lond shonts of 
laughter, a general clapping of hands, 
ana cries of “Encore! encore! bravo! 
^ival enooro! encore!” I turned, 
and stood the centre of a semicircle I 
Around me were ranged the detighteKl, 
applauding passeng^ ; the Colonel, 
the Major, Capsicain, Pledget, Ging^ 


ham, Mr BeBrMere, Joey, and,, oh ! 
leanings on Jo^*s ana, the lovely 
Juno ; - tlio whole party, at. my ex- 
pense,* in the bighestppssible state of 
hilarity. ^ The skipper in the back- 
ground, leaning cm tnebinHacle, stood 
surveying the whole transaction yrith 
hie face set in sarcastic scowl, as 
though it had first been cast in plaster 
of Paris, and then painted mth reel 
ochre. Kitty’s bonnet appeared on 
the level of the deck; projecting fi’om 
the cabin stairs. Near her, profuse 
insott attentions, stood the Colonel’s 
fiunkey, lavishing winks and winning 
simpers. Immediately above me, in 
the shrouds, with his face downw«ards, 
like a monkey in a tree, hung 'Snow- 
ball the nigger; Iiia two eyes, full of 
winder and dcli|^t, gloating like a 
. basilisk’s, and projectinglike a skinned 
r^)bit*s : his mouth extended across 
his face in so broad a grin, yon'd have 
thought his throat had been cut front 
ear to eai*. The ' applause having a 
little Subskiml, each in turn paid me 
compliment. Jnno, the enchanting 
saucy witch, dropped mo a demure 
and very low curtsy, begged to thank 
me, and precipitately imt her hand- 
kerchief to her face. Gingham ad- 
vised me to cultivate my voice ; begged 
to assiirov me 1 had very good taste, 
and only wanted modulation, flexibi- 
lity, accuracy, and excention, with a 
little attention to time and tnue, and 
care to avoid passing into the wrong 
key^nay, had no doubt, if I took 
pains, I should some day acquire an 
car. Just when 1 was .annoyed past 
bearing, Pledget, tittering with ec- 
stasy, whispered atmy elbow, “Capi- 
tal joke ! the Captain did it admirably. 
Almost as good as puppies ! — ^puppies! 
— mippicsl” 

9 Your compliment last, sir,” said 
T, “ comes in the proper place. Allow 
mo to designate it as it deserves— the 
ass’s kick.” 

Pledget turned a .little pale, and 
drew up; said something that seemed 
to ^tick ill bis tliroat, about “ lions 
roaring, and asses brayiog.”* 

We were on the edgh of a regnlar 
tiff* The general garrulity dropped 
into a dead silence, and the wl^lo 
party looked conoemed. The Colonel 
at once interposed, and insisted on 
onv shaking hands. This opomtioa 
was performed accordfatj^y, as in such 
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cases provided, with immense cordial^ 
ity on both sides^ 

Captain Gabion, trouble jdu 
for a dollar,.'’ said^ihe Major. . 

“No, no; ril trouble ymi for a 
dollar,” replied the Captain* 

“How do you make that out?” 
said the Major. “ You’ve lost ; that’s 
evident.” 

“ AVhat da yon mean by lost ?” 
said Captain Gabion. “ Didn’t 1 
make Mr Y — sing three songs 
within the given time? Hadn’t I two 
minutes over, when he finished the 
last? Weren’t they all three Tortu- 
guesc? I took good care of that. 
AVasn’t that our bet?” 

“ Yes, Captain ; all rigid,” said the 
Alajoi*. “ Jlut one oiyour songs was 
Spanish. That was au iiirriiigetfient.” 

“ Didn’t understand any condition 
of that sort,’’ replied Captain Gabion. 
“ All the party heard the bet. Let 
llie company decide.” 

One said one thing, one another. 
By common consent it was referred to 
Gingham, who had hold his tongue. 
C iugham decided that tlic Captain had 
lost. 

“Very well,” said the Captain, 
“ then I have had all my trouble for 
nothing. Itathcr hard, though, to 
sing three songs yourself; get three 
more out of a gentleman that has a 
particular objection to singing, in 
forty minutes ; and then have to pay" 
a dollar besides. However, book it, 
Major. Very kind of you, thougli, 
]Mr Y — : eqmilly obliged. Tnist 
you’ll often favoiw us.” Wc all went 
below to prepare for dinner; but I 
had not heard the last of my singing. ' 

AA^e Avere now on the look-out for 
Cape Villauo, and began to feel the 
N. wind which blows down the VV. 
coast of the Spanish reniusula ten 
months in the year. This wind, as 
you get farther to the S., is generally 
attended with a clear sky. But iu 
our present latitude, meeting the 
upper or S.W. current of air, which 
comes charged witli the vapours pf 
the Atlantic, it produced incessant 
rain. The rain commenced, as in- 
deed rain often does commence, about 
three o’clock p.m., and kept us below 
all the evenings, obliging us also to 
lay-to till daybreak, as the skipper 
did not like to run nearer in by night, 
with such weather. 


!From dinner to teft we mim^d to 
crack on, without finding/ the time .. 
hang heavy on bur hands. After tea 
tlte conversation was resumbdy but in 
thO'COm*se of an hour or two began to 
flag; when Olngham enlivened it by 
volunteering his services in brewing > 
a bowl' of punch. The offer was re- 
ceived ‘ with tumultaous applause 
except that Capstenm, who thouglit 
nobody understood brewing so- well, 
as himsplf, politely expressed a doubt 
as to Gingham’s capabilities. Ging- 
ham avowed, with much seriousness, 
that he “ yielded in 'punch-making ta , 
no man.” A discussion arose, in . 
the course of^ which I ventured 'to 
move, and it was carried, that a bowl* 
of punch should brewed by each, • 
and that the company should award '' 
the palm after finishing both. 

Capsicum brewed first. The ma^ 
tcrials were not w'anting. The 
steward brought mm, brandy, lemons, 
all the etceteras. Gingham, chival- 
rous in his rivalry, tendered Ihnes iu^ 
lieu of lemons : “ always, took a few 
when he travelled— got them in Pud- 
ding Lane.” Capsicum’s sense of hon- 
our would have declined the limes; but 
the compajiy ruled Otherwise.. The 
bowlw'as brew’ed— a pmfcct nosegay 
— and stood smoking in the centre of . 
tlie table. In a very short time after, - 
each man had his quantum before him. 

“Now', gentlemen,’' said the Colonel, 
(chairman,) “punch is nothing with- 
out harmony. 1 beg leave to call on 
]Nrr Y — for a song.” Much applause. 

“ Hear ! hear ! hear ! A song b}^ Mr 
Y — ! hear! hear I hear!” 

I had not quite recovered the ad- 
venture of the morning, and was. far 
from disposed to sing. Had sung 
cuougb for one day— felt rather hoarse 
— beg^d to decline — but all in vain : 
the c^pany would take no denial. 

1 was obstinate. Joey began to talk 
of keelhauling ; the Slajor suggested 
tho old mess fine, a sugared oyster ; 
wiiilo a soft admonition w'as heard in 
the distance, “The bird that can 
sing, and that won’t sing, must bo 
made to sing.” 

Not to sing was just then a prin- 
ciple as fixed in my mind as any 
theorem in the first six books of' 
Euclid. The company becamo 
emptory. At len^h, tired of sayhig 
no, 1 rose, and begged leave to< ask 
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the chairman wjiether, if I sang, I 
should have tho usual privilego of 
calling on any other gentleman pre- 
sent. The chairman hesitated to re- 
ply. Ho saw his position : I might 
cm upon him. I now had tho best 
of it. The chairman laughed, leaned 
over to Capsicum, and wliispered a 
remark about “ generalship.” Capsi- 
cum growled out something, of which 
T could only distinguish “jockey” and 
young fox.” 


I was still oil my logs, and con- 
tinued, — “Well, Mr Chairman, as 
my very equitable proposal is not met 
so promptly as 1 anticipated, would it 
not be better if tho company resolve, 
instead of extorting a solitary song 
from an individual who has already 
contributed largely this clay to the 
common stock of amusement,” {hear! 
hear! hear!) “ that every peiison pre- 
sent should eltlicr sing a smig, or tell 
a storv 


CII.41>TKa \]. 


The Colonel looked quite relieved ; 
the company, also, appeared content. 
‘MVcIl, gentlcmciif” said he, “as it 
seems to meet your approval, suppose 
we accept Mr Y — ’s proposition. I 
will begin. Sooner, any day, tell a 
dozen stories, than sing one song. 
My story, at any rate, like Captain 
Gabion’s" last song this morning, when 
he had only twelve minutes to spare, 
will have the merit of being short. — A 
little more punch, if you please.— Al- 
low me, then, to break gi-ound, by 
relating an anecdote of my esteemed 
and much-lamented friend 

MAJOB KRjtVSS. 

Some of you knew the Major writ — 
arc doubtless aware, also, that in a 
fit of excitement, which led to tempo- 
rary insanity, he fell by his own liaml. 
The circumstances, however, which 
gave occasion to that melancholy 
event w'cre known only to myself. 
At tho time when we were forming 
and drilling tho Portuguese anny, 
which afterwards proved so effective 
in the field, thc^Injorand I were, both 
stationed in winter-quarters at li — . 
In the same town were two rcgiftients 
of newly-raised Portuguese cavalry, 
which it was requisite to have in com- 
plete cificicncy against tj^c opening of 
the campaign in the spring. The 
Major — astiif hand I need not say, a 
regular Titan of the German school-- 
was appointed to drill one; and I, 
for want of something to do, under- 
took tho other. In this doty, there 
sprang up l)etween us a little rivalry, 
amicable of coarse, as to which of us 
should first have his regiment ready. 
The Major bad bis own jdcaa ; and, I 
thought, teazed his men, and exacted 


too much. lie had an eye to a fiold- 
da}'; 1 had an eye to actual service. 
Foreigners say, we teach our cavalry 
everything, except pulling up. Hut I 
can "tell you, before an enemy superior 
in force, and pressing you too close, 
nothing acts more eil'ectnally as a 
check, than riding tlirongh them. 
Well, we both drilled ac(‘ording to 
our views. One morning the jVlajor 
announced to me, tliat he considered 
his regiment perfect, and that I nnisi 
go with him and in.s]»oct it. Wc went. 
Ifc put them through ; 1 looked on ; 
they perfonned admirably. Finally, 
ho drew them up in lino," Hiding to 
the front, he surveyed \\U u ork with 
pride. I'hen, taking a Hank position, 
he made me notice how accurate tlie 
perspective — every sab»ro slo]>ed at 
the same angle, everything in its 
place-— }OU might have stretched a 
gardening lino from one onti of l!.e 
regiment to the other. Just then, un- 
fortunately, a new idea entered tho 
Majors mind: he proposed riding b» 
the rear. Away wc went. Alas! his 
discipline had not extended to the 
horses’ tails! Every tail was whisking : 
horses, Spanish and* Portuguese — all 
long tails, no cock-tails— every tail in 
motion. In front, they stood like a 
w all : in the rear, it was whisk, whisk, 
whisk, — awiii, swirl, swirl — switch, 
sw itch, switch— » all down the line. 1 1 
i^as too much for the poor Major. lie 
was perfectly dumfoiinded— looked 
like a man out of his wits— took a 
hasty leave— rwle home to his billet, 
and shot himself. I now beg leave to 
call on Mr Y— , for cither a story 
or a song.” 

“ I thought Majov Kraiiss w^as still 
living,” said Pledget. 
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“ Mr Capsicum, ” said the Colonel, 

have the kindness to fill Mr Pledget 
a bumper. Always the fine, you know, 
ifany one calls astatement in question, 
when story-telling is going on. Noav, 
if you please, Mr Y — . ” 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “ I have scon 
nothing of service, and little of the 
world. J^erhaps, therefore, you will 
permit me to relate an anecdote, which 
1 had from a near relative of mine, a 
naval ofliccr ; and Avliich rcmaikably 
illustrates the characteristic coolness 
of British seamen. It Avas the act of 
a common sailor, Avho bore among his 
messmates, in consequence, the name, 
of 

SJ.l ICY SAM. 

“It Avas at the evacuation of Toulon. 
My aforesaid rclatiA C Avas then a lieu- 
tenant, and had been landed Avith a 
j)arty from his ship, to take charge of 
one of the forts in the harbour. 
When Buonaparte, through the remiss- 
ness of our Spanish allies, took the 
hill which commanded the anchorage, 
and AA'c Avere forced to AvithdraAv, the 
lieutenant received orders to bring off 
his party, and the ammunition AA'liich 
had been landed from the ship. 
There Avere several barrels of gun- 
liOAvder to be brought ixAvay. These 
Avcrc stOAYcd in the aftv.r part of the 
boat, betAveen the officers and tlio men, 
to be under inspection ; and Avero set 
oil end, to saA O room. In pulling fur 
the ship, tlie boat had to pass another 
fort, AAbich Avas on fire. The J^higlish, 
A'ou knoAA% oil coming away, burnt 
cA'cry thing they could — that is, I 
mean, everything connected Avith the 
public service, ships, stores, store- 
lioiises, buildings. Justus the boat 
Avas passing, the fort bleAv up. The 
fragments of the explosion filled the 
air; and a rafter charred Avith fire 
fell into the boat, stove in the head of 
one of the powdcr-barrcls, and stood 
upright in the powder. Its superior 
(‘xtremity Avas still burning. There 
Avas a dead silence, 'llie men A^cnt 
on pulling, as if nothing had happened. 
In an instant they might all be blown 
to atoms. 1 1 seemed the easiest thing 
in the Avorld to seize the smoking and 
crackling brand, pluck ft out of the 
jiOAA'dcr, and tliroAv it into the sea. 
But that, doubtless, would have been 
instant destruction; one spark, shaken 


off in the operation and falling, would 
have done the busiifcss. Ever 3 ^ody 
saw the hitch. Still the men pulled 
RAvay. It Avouldn’t do to stir the 
brand ; and it evidently wouldn’t do 
to leave it AAlierc it w'as. “ Ship your 
oar, Sam,” said the lieutenant. Sam 
did so. Not a Avord morcAvas spoken, 
or necessaiT. Sam coolly took off 
his hat, dipped it into the sea, filled it, 
carefully and thoroughly sluiced the 
Avhole surface of the exposed powder 
ill the barrel; and then, iiaA’ingin this 
AA'ay made all safe, slowly drew the 
rafter out of the barrel, and pitched it 
OA’erboard. — I beg here to call on Jklr 
Commissary 'Capsicum.” 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said Capsi- 
cum, “ I Avill tejl you another boat- 
stoiy ; and though the ciu'c of Piwi- 
deuce Avas singularly illustrated in the 
AA'ondcrful preservation Avhich Johnny 
has just related, 1 think it appeared 
quite as remarkably in the case Avhlcli 
1 am about to relate, of 

THE MAN THAT WASN’T DHOWNET). 

“ I am now a military commissary ; 
I A\ as once a naval one. 1 made my 
debut in the British service as a cap- 
tain's clerk, and sailed in that capa- 
city on board the Negotiator, 74, 
Avhicli Avas under orders for Lisbon. 
On our arrival in the Tagus, aa'C found 
there the Trotocol, 1:^0, the Pacifica- 
tor, 100, the Persuash c, 80, the Con- 
ciliator, 74, the Preliminary, 50, the 
Eiia^oj’^, bomb, and the Intervention, 
fire-ship. The next day^ the captain 
of the Protocol came on board, and 
Avas invited by our own skipper to 
stay and dine*. But he kneAv the 
Lisbon weather too Avell — ^foresaAV a 
gale ; and, not relishing the idea of 
getting a Avet jacket in returning at 
nlghf to his ship, persuaded onr skip- 
per to go and dine with him. The 
Negotiator’s boat Avas to fetch the 
skipper. Sure enough, the Aviiid fresh- 
ened about sunset, and in an hour or 
tAvo it began to blow gi'eat guns. Our 
boat Avent, however, as arranged. 
Nasty w'ork, boating at Lisbon. You 
may think it’s nothing, in harbour. 
But I can toll you this — AAhenever 
there’s a storm at sea, there’s sui'O to 
be a little huiTicane in the Tagus. 
No mattcr«whatlb the direction of the 
wind outside — in Jho Tagus you have 
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it right up oi* right down. Well, 
gentlemen, Proiocol advised Nego- 
tiator not to think of returning such 
a night ns that — offered him a shake- 
down on board — assured him he’d be 
swamped — all to no pnri>ose ; Nego- 
tiator would go, as his boat was come. 
Just as they* were leaving the ship’s 
side, one of the boat’s crew fell over- 
board. Every effort was made to 
recover him, but with what success 
you ina}^ easily suppose. The tide 
niiiiHiig down like a torrent ; the 
wind came roaring up from tlie bar, 
and lashed the water into froth and 
fury ; the spray half filled the boat ; 
it was pitch-dark. All was done that 
could be done, but to no purpose : the 
man ivas given up for lost ; the boat 
retunipd to the ship. The skipper 
came into tlic cabin fpiitc sorrowful- 
like, that he had lost one of his best 
men, but didn't forget to tell mo to 
jump down into the boat, aud see to 
the handing np of half-a-dozcn fine 
melons, presented to him bj- Protocol. 
Down I went, in the dark, over tlie 
skip’s side, got into the boat, grojicd 
about, found five melons and luinded 
them up ; couldn’t find the .sixth. 1 
was just stepping out of the boat to 
return on board, wrhen the. thought 
struck me, what a blowing-up 1 .should 
get from the skipper, w hen I told him 
a melon w\as roi.s.siim. 1 paused, re- 
newed my search, happened to put 
iny hand down to the gunnel of the 
boat, to support myself in stooping. 
My hand lighted upon stmicthing ; it 
wrasn’t the gunnel. 1 felt it — pitch- 
dark ; couldn’t sec the tip of niy own 
nose. It was a man’s foot! "l felt 
further — man’s log ! Some one was 
hanging on, outside tlie boat, with his 
heel uppermost, atidr his head under 
water. I held him fast by tlje log, 
and sung out for help. The mah was 
got on boai'd insensible, and to all 
appeamnee past recovery^ When he 
fell overboard alongside tnc Protocol, 
he bad hooked on by bis foot, and in 
that way bad been dragged under 
water all the time they had been row- 
ing about in tiie dark to find him, aa^ 
well as afterwards, while they were 
pulling for the ship. We all thought 
him a dead man. Tbe doctor said, 

* No : if bo bad been, he would have 
lot go.V ' Doctor ordered a sailor’s 
^auiiot shirt and it kettle of boiling 


water ; had the patient stripped, and 
laid in hot blankets; rolled up tlic 
flannel siiirt into a ball, poured into it 
the boiling water, and clapt it to the 
pit of liis stomach.” (Here Pledget 
took out his tablets, aud made a 
note.) “ What w ith this, and other 
gentle restoratives,” continued Cap- 
sicum, “the man recovered. The 
skipper, glad as he was w^icn the 
doctor reported it, didn’t forget to 
give me a good blowing-up for the 
melon, which I siippo.se one of the 
boat’s crew had grabbed in tlic dark.” 

“ Of course he didn’t forget thal,” 
said Joey, who had listened to this 
naiTiilive with professional interest. 

“ Pray, do you Inippeii to know wliafc 
time, elapsed from the man’s falling 
overboard till he Avas unhooked?” 

The little dog forgot to mention,’’ 
replied (’apsieum. 

“ What little dog?” said Joey 
eagerly. I am (piite an animal man. 

I am particularly fond of dogs.” 

'riie little (log whose tail curled 
so tight, that it lifted him oftTiis hind 
Ieg=<. ^y\\\ yon oblige us, Mr Ging- 
ham?”. 

“ It is extraordinary enough, gen- 
tlemen,” said Gingham, “that though 
three most interesting anecdote.^ have 
been related, we have not yet had 
cither a gho.?t story, a love stt»ry, or a 
toiu’li of the pathetic. The first of 
these omission.*^ I will now" endeavour 
to supjdy, by relating Jin occmreucc 
which befcl me during the short time 
I was at school, and in wdiieh the 
party most prominent w'as a strange 
sort of an individual, who went among 
tlic boys by the name of 

run ('oNJuaoR. 

“ He was our writing-master. He 
was our ciphering-master. He w'as 
also our drawing-master. He was a 
foreigner. Not a boy in Itlic school 
knew w'honce he came ; but be cer- 
tainly w-as not an Englishman. In 
^i;sonbc w^as gaunt and nncoutb. He 
was a mild, quiet sort of a man ; but 
his eye had a sinister expression, 
and he w'as savage when pro- 
voked. It was commonlv reported 
among the %oys, not only that ha 
could do extraordinary conjuifng 
tricks, but that he was a master of 
magic, far deqier and daiter-than . 
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legerdemain. lie lived alone in a 
solitfuy cottage, which, with its gar- 
den and long shrubbery, skii*ted the 
road, about a mile out of the town 
where was our school. This cottage 
had never been entered by any of the 
boys ; strange stories were told about 
it ; and we viewed it with a sort of 
awe. You must know- the gentleman 
in qne.^tIon had a reinarkabic habit of 
sitting. When lie caiiic to us at one 
o’clock, he immediately took his seat 
at his desk; and never rose till his 
two hours were up. This circum- 
stance suggested to my mind a con- 
juring trick, to bo played off on the 
conjuror. One day, just befon^ his 
arrival, I spread some shoemakers’ 
w'ax on Ills bench ; and afterwards, 
when he was fairly seated, I gave out 
among the bo^ s that I had conjufi'ed 
the conjuror, and that at three o’clock 
he wouldn’t be able to go, U’he boys 
W'crc all cxpcdtaliou. It struck three. 
He attempted to rise — an unseen 
power held him fast. At length, 
amidst much tittering, he contrived 
to get free ; but only by extricating 
himself from that jiart of his habili- 
ments wdiich was iu immediate con- 
tact with the bench. He did not 
exactly pull them off ; but, poor man ! 
lie "was obliged to pull himself out of 
them. The master lent liim another 
pair ; he w^eut home filled with rage, 
but perfectly cool, having first con- 
trived to identify the culprit ; and his 
own, having been carefully detached 
with a hot knife by the master’s 
daughter, Miss Quintilian, as the 
boys called her, were sent after liim 
with a message of kind condolence, 
packed by her fair hands in a brown 
paper pcarccl, into which I contrived 
to slip a fig-leaf. Next day he re- 
appeared at the usual hour. All 
went on smoothly for about a fort- 
night. At the end of that time, one 
afternoon when I was showing up ray 
sum, he addressed me, obsoiwiiig that 
1 had always been particularly dili- 
gent with my oilthmotic, and that, -as 
the holida 3 ^s were at hand, he lA)pcd 
I would do him the favour of drinking 
tea with him that evening. Some of 
the boys tried to frighten me — ^said 
ho bottled the thundcraind lightning, 
and kept it corked dowii^ i-cady for 
use—- oh, wouldn’t he give me a touch 
of jit? Qthers encouraged me. 1 


went. Tea over, he told mo that he 
had contrived a little exhibition for 
my amusement ; then flung open the 
folding doors of the parlour, and dis- 
clo^sed a large sheet, hanging as a 
curtain in the doorway. ‘ I must 
go into the next room,’ said he, ‘and 
take the candles with me, or you will 
not be able to see the exhibition.’ He 
withdrew, icaving me alone in the 
dai'k, went into the next room, and 
commenced the exhibition — a sort of 
phantasmagoria — to me, sufficiently 
surprising ; for the phantasmagoria 
hud not at that lime been brought 
before the x>ublic. One of the figures 
w’as a wholi-lcngtli likeness of my- 
self, wliicli suddenly vanished, and 
■was replaced by a skeleton. TIkj 
exhibition finished, the conjuror re- 
turned with the lights ; and, by way 
of supper, treated me to a glass of 
negus and a slice of seed-cake. He 
then intimated that it was time for 
me to think of playing the Bedford- 
shire march, but that before I went 
he had something to say to me, if I 
would follow him into the next room. 
Wii adjourned: and there, amongst 
other strange sights, I saw one of the 
identical bottles containing the thmi- 
dcr and lightning — expected to be 
blown up sky-high. The conjuror 
now addressed me. Alluding to the 
unfortunate affair of the wax, ho 
remarked that his conduct to me had 
been uniformly kind ; that he had 
.always encouraged me, commended 
my diligence, and helped mo iu my 
difficulties. Then, in an appealing 
tone, he inquired how 1 could have 
made such an ungrateful retm*n, as 
to play him that horrid trick of the 
wax. At the same time opening a 
draw or, and producing his corduroys, 
he ])ointed out to me their damaged 
condition, and put it to my best feel- 
ings, w'hethcr that was the way to 
recompense kindness such as his. I 
felt at onee tliat my conduct fiad been 
immeasurably bad, and most humbly 
expressed my compunction. ‘No/ 
said be, ‘ that is not sufficient. The 
offence w'as public, so should be also 
the reparation. Promise me that 
to-morrow^, before the whole , soliool, 
you will come up to my desk and 
apologise.’ Perhaps this was only 
just; blit I hesitated. Ho pressed 
mc^ but 1 would make noanch pro* 
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mise. ‘Very well,’ said he, ‘it is 
now time for you to think of rCtuniiug. 
You will be sorry for your obstinacy, 
perhaps, before you get back to the 
school.’ Ho then accompanied me 
into the passage, and kindly helped 
me on with my greatcoat. ‘ The 
front door,’ smd he, ‘ is fastened for 
the night. Here, step out this way.’ 
He led me through the back passage 
into the garden, and opened the gar- 
den-gate, outside of which was a held. 
‘ There,’ said he, * follow that path, 
which runs along by the side of the 
slinibbery- When you liave got to 
ilie end of it you will find a gate, 
which will let you lute the road. 
Good night.’ 

“ The night was splendid — a sky 
without a cloud. Tiic full moon, high 
up in the heavens, shed a lustre which 
gave to eveiy prominent object the 
distinctness of day. But the slirub- 
bery, as I skirted it to gain the road, 
was dark — dark— dark. At its ex- 
tremity, however, the moincut I 
emerged from the garden into the 
field, I descried the gate ; and to that 
point, with my eyes fixed ui>ou it, I 
directed my steps. Suddenly, to my 
no small surprise, the gate began to 
clatter and rattle, as if violently 
shaken by the wind. This was the 
more extraordinary, because the night 
was as calm tis it was brilliant ; not a 
breath of air was stirring. Kor was} 
any creature visible ; yet still the gale 
went on, rattle, rattle, clatter, clatter, 
as if shaking itself for its own amuse- 
ment. Presentl}”, as though violently 
pushed by invMblc hands, the gate 
swung wide open ; then began swing- 
ing backwards and forwards, swing, 
swing, backwards and forwards, first 
into the road, then Into the field, with 
a bang of the latch at every swing. 
The last time it swung fieldwap, it 
stood open of itself; suddenly fi.xcd 
by an unseen power at its utmost 
range. 'Then appeared a ' tall dark 
form, gliding into the field through 
the gateway from the road, and de- 
scending towards me by the path. It 
was the form of the conjuror himself! 
Yet, in its appearance, there was 
something appalling, and, I may say, 
unearthly. It did not step out, 
neither did it altogether glide. With 
a motion compounded of the two, It 
first adfhbccd one Ic^, then, after a 


long interval, the other, still moving 
towards me at a slow, uniform rate. 
One arm was solemnly extended, with 
the forefinger pointing to the moon : 
and, as the tall image approached and 
passed mo, 1 could distinctly discern 
the uplifted visage of the conjuror, 
stern but calm, his head turned 
slightly on one side, his brow knit, 
his eyes fixed upon the inoon.^. With- 
out looking behind me to see what 
became of liiin after he pa.ssc<], I 
hurried on ; and had already arrived 
within about fifty paces of the gate, 
when it again began to rattle and 
sAving as violently as at first — again 
stooii open — and again the same form 
appeared, gliding, as befon*, from the 
roiid into tlic field, and descending 
towards rnc down the path. The ann 
was still extended; the Unger still 
pointed majestically to the moon ; the 
movement also, a mixture of stoiding 
and sliding, was still tllb same. But 
the conjuror’s face, not turned as 
before tOAvanls the moon, Avas this 
time directed lOAvards me. The 
oye-^ glared full in mine — but, oli, 
Avliat eyes! They had stolon the 
gleam of the luminary on Avhich they 
Avere fixed before; each eye was a 
niotiii ! tlic Aviiidow of a brain that 
ghiAved internally with aAvhiie heat! 
With a look of horrid vacuity fixed on 
my face, again It passe<l ; and 1, not 
at all coveting a third intorviov, cut 
aAvay fur tlic gate, and up the road 
Iionicwards. 1 had no rcc<»lleciioii of 
Avliat occurred afterwards, till 1 Avas 
rou.'^cd from my slumbers next morn- 
ing by Miss Quintilian, avIio stood by 
my bedside witli a lump of sugar and 
something nice in a teacup, wliicli, 
s/ie said, her pa had ordered me 
\o take. We broke np, returned to 
school after the holidays, and found 
a new Avriting-master, the conjuror’s 
cottage shut up, and the conjuror him- 
self gone— nobody kncAV whither. Miss 
Quintilian said slio would tell luc how 
lio Avent, if I promised not to mention 
it to her ])a she had scon him with 
her own eyes, riding away over the 
church, astride on a broomstick. —Now, 
sir,” added Oiogham, bowing to Mr 
Belvidero, trust that you will 
favour IIS. By tho bye, Colonel, before 
we proceed, hadn’t X better brcAv my 
promised bowl of punch?” 

“ My story will be a very short 
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one,’’ said Mr Belvidere, who spoke 
little, and, as it afterwards appeared, 
had a mighty matter on his mind. 

“ The punch will take no time,” 
said Gingham. “ I have everything 
rciady.” 

The chairman, governed by the evi- 
dent sense of the company, awarded 
priority to the punch. Gingham 
stopped aside, the steward was smart 
with the kettle, and in less than two 
miiinlcs a fresh i)owl was on the table. 
With such punch in Olympus, suflicc 
it to say, nectar had soon become a 
drug. The chairman now called on 
!Mr Belvidcro, who proceeded Ibrtli- 
uith to relate 

TIIK TRIAL. 

“ I was once staying at Bath, about ^ 
liftoeii years ago, and, while there, 
became very thick with the officers of 
an English cavaljy’ reghnent. One 
day, when I dined at the mess, it so 
happened that there was also present 
:i y(»nng gentleman, a sub, who had 
jenned that morning. It was a prac- 
tice in many regimeu ts, in those days, 

J suppose 1 need not mention, wdien a 
sub joined, to take the first oppor- 
tunity of tr}diig him, as it w^as called — 
that is, trying his mettle. In the pre- 
sent instance, the time fixed was din- 
ner. U'hc youth w^as quiet and w’cll- 
bred, a little reserved, and apparently 
not quite at home, lloubts were ex- 
pressed whether he w^ould show pluck. 
Wlicii dinner w’as on tabic, and w^o 
were all assembled, the senior officer 
present politely requested the young 
stranger to take the office of vice ; and 
he, with equal politeness assenting, 
seated himself at the bottom of the 
table. A grim-looking countryman of 
mine, the major of the regiment, a 
jovial red-faced off-hand sort of a per- 
sonage, full of whisky and w'aggcry, 
was the individual appointed to make 
the customary trial, and took his seat 
at table to the vice-president’s left. 
Soup and fish removed, an attendant 
placed before the young gentleman a« 
boiled leg of mutton. Presently the 
major, addressing him, said, ^ I’ll 
tlumk you for a bit of that vale.’ — ‘ I 
beg your paixlon,’ said Mr Vice ; ‘ I 
rather think it’s mutton, not veal: 
shall I have the pleasure of helping 
you?’ The major made no reply. 
Presently the major began again: 


* I’ll thank you for a bi|i of that vale.’ 
— ‘ I tell you,’ said the sub, ‘ it’s not 
veal it’s mutton. Shall I give you 
some?’ Again the major was silent. 
After a pause, the major renewed the 
attack : ‘ Til thank you for a bit of 
that vale.’ — ‘I’ll soon let you know 
whether it’s veal or mutton,’ said the 
iiew'ly-arrivcd, jumping up. Then, 
with one hand seeing the leg of mut- 
ton by the knuckle, with the other 
the major by the collar, and wielding 
the gigot like a club, he banged it 
about the major’s sconce till the com- 
pany interj)oscd. The major, fairly 
basted with Iqilf-raw gravy, and 
dripping with caper-sauce, flung up 
both bis arms above his head, in an 
ecstasy of deliglit, •and, exultiugly 
waving his hands, exclaimed at the 
top of his voice, ‘ lie’ll do ! he’ll do !’ 
Perhaps w^c shall now be favoured 
with a story or a song by Mr Staff- 
surgeon Pledget.” 

“ Yes, yes, ’’said the Colonel, laugh- 
ing, “ the old major took it all with a 
very good grace; a capital fellow’ he 
w'as, too. Surry to say, one of his 
peepers got a little daiiiaged, though, 
on the occasion. I could not do that, 
now that I am minus a claw.” 

“Why, Colonel d’Arbley!” said 
Mr Bclviderc, looking the Colonel 
very hard in the face, “ I really ought 
to apologise. Wasn’t at all aware that 
the hero of my story was sitting at 
the head of the table* Ah, I see — I 
recollect. I’lie same features ; yes, 
exactly. I think, though, Colonel, 
you were not then quite sMall.” 

“ Well,” replied the Colonel, “ I’m 
not quite sure that I had done growl- 
ing. I entered the sci-vicc young. 
Now, Mr Pledget, sir, if you please.” 

“ I really feel quite at a loss, sir,” 
said Pledget. “ I have served in dif- 
ferent parts of the w^orld ; but I posi- 
tively never met w’ith anything half so 
curious and interesting as the extra- 
ordinary incidents which I have heard 
this evening.” 

“ Why, Pledget, man,” said the 
Major, “ you w’cre ou the expedition 
to Buenos Ayres. Come, toil us some- 
thing about those lassoing fellows, or 
the lovely scHoras, with their liue- 
turned ankles and slaughtering eyes.” 

“I’ll tell you,” said Pledget, “aome- 
thing that 1 picked up at the Cape, ou 
the passage. It relates to a cclc- 
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brated travelicr, who was generallj 
known at Gape Town by the name of 

TUE NATURALIST. 

‘‘While we were lying at Table Bay, 
I resided for a few days on shore. It 
so happened that I took up my resi- 
dence in the same lodgings which had 
formerly been occupied by the travel- 
ler in question, the well-known klons. 
V — . The landlord, an antiquated, 
good-humoured old Dutchman, de- 
lighted to talk of his illustrious guest, 
aiid told me anecdotes of him. V — , 
it appears, aftbrded the household 
much amusement. One day he had 
found what ho considered a voij^ 
curions green bug, wliich ho ])laced, 
alive, in a paper box. Tiie green bug, 
however, thought fit to make. its, 
escape from the box, and walked 
away. V — , soon missing tlic fugi- 
tive, was ill an agony — searched the 
room — searched the house— ran about, 
asking everybody he met, bad they 
seen his green bugV Meanwhile, 
watching an opportunity while V — ’s 
back was turned, the landlord’s son 
took a iiair-peucil of green paint, and 
painted on a panel of the apartment 
an exact fac-simiie of the green bug. 
Pix'sently, in a perfect fever of excite- 
ment, the naturalist returned, still 
inquiring eagerly for his green bug. 
The family looked innocent, shook 
their heads, and- said nothing. V — 
again began to search the room, till at 
length bis e.ves lighted on the panel. 
‘Ah!’ he exclaimed, ‘my green 
bug! have fiiided yon now, 

my dear iRtlo naughty green bug ! ’ 
^Ah non!’ he added, after two or 
three ineffectual attempts to pick the 
picture off the panel — ‘ah noni it 
not is my littol green bug !’ Whether 
V — was near-siglited, I l|||now not. 
But, if BO, I can easily account for his 
mistaking a painted green bug for a 
real one; for, gcntlemon, I am slightly 
iiear-sjghted myself,” said Pledget; 

and mst autumn, I do assure you, 
while I was oat shooting on my bro- 
ther’s estate in Kent, a humble-hoe 
got up ritbt under my nose, and I 
actually bfaeed away at it with both 
barrels^ mistaking it for a pheasant. 

I know it was noting but a humble- 
bee I for my shooting companion, a 
young Oxonian^ my owm nephew in 
fact, positively assured me. 1 can’t 


help thinking I must be a little near- 
sighted. Well, but that is not all 
about V — . The Dutchman one day, 
observing him so very carious in ento- 
mology, collected a variety of richly- 
colourcd filaments from the plumage 
of birds, shreds of silk, &c. ; then 
caught someflne blue-bottles; fastened 
the filaments to the blue-bottles with 
gum; and, when V — was out, 
turned the blue-bottles loose in his 
bedroom. V — came home— went 
direct to his sleeping apartment — the 
whole household, assembled and lis- 
tening, stood outside in the passage. 
Presently the row began. V — w'as 
heard within, first uttering cries of as- 
tonlslmient and delight, then fiounciug 
about the room, jumping over the bed, 
capsizing the watcr-jiig, in hot pur- 
suit of the uoudescri})t varieties of the 
bliic-bottJe. At length a heavy bang 
was followed by a dead silence ; then 
came a cry of piteous lamentation. 
The family entered, with sympathising 
k>ok3. Poor V — had broken liis 
shin, in an attempt to leap the table. 
The females rushed for brown paper 
and vinegar. The wounded mau was 
extricated from the upturned legs of 
the table, and led out limping into the 
common apartment, to be doctored. 
The landlord, profiting by the oppor- 
tunity, opened the bedroom window, 
and tlie bliie-bottlcs escaped. The 
naturalist, who never knew by what 
means he had been beguiled, made 
froquent, and I need not say vain, in- 
quiries, for similar ‘ piit littel bottle 
blue homing-beards.’ — beg leave to 
call on my friend the Miyor.” 

“ I,” said the Major, “ as well as 
Captain Gabion, wasou tbe retreat to 
Corunna, and now bog leave to relate 
an incident connected with 

SUE EXOABKATION. 

^ After wc had served out the French, 
on ihe hciglita there, just above tbe 
town, we iiad no Airiher troablo to 
signify, 80 far as tiiey were concemed 
— a pretty deal, though, in getting our 
own army embarked. I was the last 
man on shore bnt two. Towards the 
close of the bosinesB, Z went down to 
the place of embarkation— found old 
Blue BreodtOB <a aobrlqoei; which 
1 had In theoBoming been scandal- 
ised by licarbig^ apiHied ''to my ho- 
nonina &ther) ,tii£are, ilte officer in 
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charge, superintending. There he 
was, up to his knees in the suif, giving 
his orders, helping the wounded into 
the boats with his own hands, direct- 
ing everything. Such a precious scene 
of noise and confusion 1 never wit- 
nessed. * lladn^t you bettor embark 
at once, sir?’ said he. ‘No — ^I’d 
rather wait a while,’ said I. ‘ Hadn’t 
you better go in this boat ?’ said he. 
‘ No, sir ; I’ll go in the boat you go 
in,’ said 1. ‘Then you’ll have to 
wait quite to the last ; I intend to be 
the last man olf,’ said ho. ‘Very 
well,’ said 1. ‘ If you really mean 

to wait, sir, I shall have to request 
your assistance,’ said he. Didn’t 
quite understand what that meant, 
but determined to stick to Old Blue 
Breeches. Don’t you sec? It was^ 
inybcst card. You don’t suppose I 
was going to be boated off to a tran- 
s])ort, when I could go home iti a 
seventy-four? Well, sir, at length 
the men were all embarked — the sick, 
the wounded, every man John Qi 
them. The last boat-load had shoved 
off, and there now only remained the 
captain’s own gig, ready to take us 
on board. Of course, I expected we 
should be off, like the rest, without 
delay. No, no ; Old Blue Breeches 
had a difterciit way of doing business. 
Ho turns round to mo, and says, ‘ 1 
am going to take a w^alk through the 
town, sir. Will you favour me with 
your company?’ ‘Should hardly 
think there was time for that, sir,’ 
said I; ‘but if it will answer any 
purpose, and you really mean to go, I 
shall be happy to go with you.’ 
Thought some of the French might 
luavo got in. ‘1 want to look into 
the different wine-houses,’ said he, 
‘just to see if there are any stragglers. 
Am ordered to bring all off: shouldn't 
like to leave a man behind.’ Away 
we went— he, I, and old Powora, the 
Irish coxswaiu,^lmost ns rum an old 
chap ns Old Blue Bixmches himself. 
He searched all the wine-shops for 
stragglers— found none. Besides om; 
three selves, there wasn’t am English- 
man in Coniiina. Came back through 
tlie sally-port that opened on^ the 
place of embarkation. At the sally- 
port Old Blue Breeclies made a halt, 
rummaged in his po(dLet, brought out 
the hey, ‘ Took caim to secure this 
yesterday,^’ said he: ^just wait a 


moment, while I lock the door.’ He 
locked it, and brought^away the key. 
Down we went to the boat. I hung 
behind, wanting to be the last man 
off. 'Old PoAvers w’as playing the 
same game, but it wouldn’t do. 
‘ Now, sir, if you please,’ said Old 
Blue Breeches ; ‘ company first.’ In 
I got. ‘ Won’t I help "ycr honour 
in? * said Powers to OldBlue Breeches. 
‘ No, no, old fellow,’ said he ; ‘ that 
woirt do, you know. Get in first 
3 mursclf, and help me in afterwards.’ 
Pou'crs grinned, and tumbled in over 
the slorn. Old Blue Breeches got in 
last. We shoved oft*. ‘ Three cheers, 
yav honour ? ’ *said Powers, as he 
took his seat by the tiller. ‘Ay, 
ay; three cheers,J said Old Blue 
Brooches ; ‘ and may the French soon 
catch such another whopping.’ Three 
hearty cheers by the boat’s crew, and 
away \vc pulled for the ship. Old 
Blue Brce(‘hes and I, both of ns pretty 
considerably done np. Neither spoke 
for some minutes. Thought I should 
like to have that key ; took a fancy 
to it. ‘ I sup[)ose 3^011 mean to kecj> 
the key?* said I. ‘Indeed you may 
say that,’ said he. ‘I do mean to 
keep it; and I have got another to 
put to it. Last man ashore here at 
Corunna; so I was at Toulon, in 
179*1. Then, also, I locked the gate, 
and brought away the key.’ Now 
that’s what I call cool. — \Vill 3 ’ou 
favour us, Captain Gabion?” 

“ I should esteem it a favour,” 
replied the Captain, “ if I might be 
permitted to tell my storji^ast. Per- 
haps the gentleman opposite to me,” 
(bowing to Joo 3 %) “will have the 
kindness to take his turn now. Mine 
will then be the only one remaiain^. 
Mr Chairman, wdll you sanction this 
arrangei^ent V ” The chairman bow- 
ed. Jo^ began : — 

“ A previous narrator remarked, 
that no one had told either a ghost- 
stoiy, a love story, or a pathetic 
story. The first doficiency he himself 
supplied ; and, tliough I cannot say 
that I ever saw a ghost, 1 cei^alnly 
never experienced anything so like 
seeing one, as while I listened to that 
extraor(iinar 3 '' and appalling narra- 
tive. I, gentlemen, have no love 
story to tell, but 1 have a stoiy of 
true pathos ; gnd ym shall hear H, if 
sneh is 3 'om* pleasure;” 
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In token of my acquiescence, I 
stepped to my berth, took out two white 
pocket-handkerchiefs, handed one to 
Joey, and kept the other ready for 
use. 

“ Gentlemen,'' said Joey, deposit- 
ing the disregarded cambric on the 
table, “ I will tell my story, but only 
oil one condition. It is no lictlon; 
and what I stipulate is this — that, 
since 1 relate it with a hCiirt still 
wrung by recollection, as to men of 
manly feeling, and in perfect good 
biitli, so you will listen with serious- 
ness and sympathy." 

We looked at "each other. Each 
made up a face; all were grave, or 
appeared so; and Joey, with great 
earnestness of miaiiner, and a voice 
husky w’ith emotion, comnieiiccd the 
narrative of 


TUE MONKEY AND THE CAT. 

“ While I was serving on board 
the East India Company's cruiser the 
Jackal, we wove one time employed 
surveying iii .4hc Persian Gulf. Hciiig 
iufestod with rats, we one day re- 
quested our interpreter, when he went 
ashore, to bring off with him a cat 
from the nearest village. lie return- 
ed, bearing in his arms, gentlemen, 
such an cxtraorduiary specimen of 
fedinc beauty as, 1 will venture to 
say, lias never graced a British picna- 
gcric , or sat upon .any hearth-rug in 
the United Empire. Her elegance, 
her gentleness, her symmetry, I 
not wrong,.by attempting to describe : 
I should fed the poi^’crty of the English 
language. Her two eyes Jiad each a 
cliarm peculiar to itself. One w'as a 
pure celestial blue, the other green as 
an emerald. It was at once felt, by 
every oiUccr on board, that a creature 
so superb was not to bo employed In 
the vulgar odicc of catching rats. 
Our only thought was, to treat her 
with the caro and tenderness which 
her beauty merited. As she was un- 
questionably the princess of cats, and 
as her coat was a soft tawny, in hue 
somewhat resembling the odoriferous 
pow'der of which our friend Mr Cap- 
sicum makes such copious usc-^com- 
bining the two circumstances, wo 
agreed to call her Princcaa. Prin- 
cesa at oncx) cslablislied herself as 
the pet of the s]iip. What wonder? 


We had no other domestic animal on 
board, save one solitary monkey — ^his 
name Jocko, his character, I grieve 
to say, a revolting compound pf arti- 
fice, egotism, and low malignity. 

But now'anow circumstance arose, 
which increased our interest in the 
lovely Princcza. Almost immediately 
siic arrived on board, it became evi- 
dent, from nninistakablc indications, 
that she was about to be a mother. 
Her interesting situation, indeed, 
might have been detected by an 
observant eye, when she first em- 
barked. Ill antlcipatiun of the 
earnestly expected event, it was 
decided that IMnceza should be pro- 
vhledwith ever}* accommodation in the 
oflicors’ cabin. A basket, appro- 
]matcd to her use, ivas lined and lialf- 
lillcd with the warmest and softest 
materials; and in the cabin this basket 
ivas deposited. Not that wc appre- 
hended injury from the crow. Oh no! 
our only icar was, that Princcza and 
her expected little ones would be over- 
nurscil, over - petted, over - fed — in 
short, killed with kindness. Judge, 
gentlemen, what were my emotions, 
ivheu, one inoruiug early, returning to 
the cabin fimn my duty on deck, I 
heard Princcza purring in her basket 
with more than usual veiicnience, and 
discovered, on examination, that she, 
liad become the happy mother of four 
dear little lovely kittens." Here Joey's 
voice quite broke down. At length, 
mastering his emotions, lie proceeded : 
*‘Well, gentlemen; anxious to ex- 
amine the little interesting accc.ssions, 
I softly introduced my hand into the 
basket. But Princcza was noiv a 
mother, and had a mother'.s feelings. 
Doubtless apprehending injuiy to her 
little offspring — alil could I hav (3 
injured them? — in an instant, poor 
thing, she got my hand in chancery. 
Her foreclaws, struck deep, held me 
faster than a vice ; wBli her hind claws 
she rasped away tilo flesli, spurring 
like a kangaroo ; whilo, witli her for- 
.midablo teeth, she masticated my 
knuckles. After admiring awhile this 
afibeting illustration of maternal ten- 
derness, 1 attempted to w^hdraw my 
hand. But ah, gentle creature! she 
only struck her claws the deeper, 
spurred more vigorously, and choweJ 
with redoubled energy. Only by 
assistance was 1 oxtricafed ; nor was 
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my hand perfectly rocovered, till a fort- 
night after Princcza was herself no 
more ! Well, gentlemen ; for greater 
security it was now resolved that, 
every night at ciglit o’clock, Princeza's 
basket should be set on tlie cabin table. 
There it was placed the first night ; 
and next morning, one of the kittens 
was found^can I utter it? — dead! 
Ko malice^vas suspected : the disaster 
was attributed to natural causes. 
Another night came. We used no 
precautions. In tlje morning, we 
found another kitten— dead! Sus- 
])iciou was now awake, but over- 
looked the real culprit. The third 
night, I determined to 'watch. The 
basket stood, as before, upon tlie 
table: Princeza, with her two re- 
maining little ones, lay snug and. 
warm within: a lamp, burning near' 
the entrance, shed its light throughout 
tlie cabin ; and I, with my curtain all 
but closed, kept watch within my 
berth. In the dead of the night, 
when all between decks was quiet, 
save the snoring of the men, the flit- 
ting of a shadow made me sensible 
that same one, or something, was 
moving in the cabin. Presently, 
approaching stealthily, like Tarquin, 
or Sliakspearc’s wolf, appeared — 
gentlemen, I saw it with my eyes — 
the form of Jocko! With silent 
grimaces, advancing on all fours, 
stealthily, stealthily, a step at a time, 
he approached, he reached the table, 
'flicre awhile he paused ; then threw 
a somerset, and alighted upon it. 
The moment he was landed, the pricked 
ears and anxious face of Princeza 
appeared above the basket. lie ap- 
proached. She stirred not, but con- 
tinued to observe him, with all a 
mother’s fears depicted in her coun- 
tenance. Jocko now laid one paw 
upon the basket’s edge. Still Princeza 
moved not. Blackest of villains ! he 
cuffed her— cufjfcd her again— again ; 
— in short, repeated his cuffs, till, 
terriffed and bewildered, the unhappy 
mother leaped from the basket on tbj^ 
table, from the table on the floor, and 
llcw out of the cabin. Then did that 
monster in a monkey’s form quietly 
take her place, and settle himself down 
for a night’s rest, in the midst of tho 
warmth and comfort from which he 
had ejected the lawful tenant. All 
was now discovered. Tho double 


murderer of the two preceding nights 
lay housed and genial iff that basket. 
Anxious to see and know the Whole, 
up to this moment 1 had controlled 
myself. But now, too hastily, I 
rushed from my berth, to seize the 
detected culprit. Tho noUe alarmed 
him. Snatching up a kitten in one 
paw he sprang from the . cabin— on 
deck — lip the rigging. Pursued, 
tliough it was night, lie dodged his 
pursuers, taking advantage of the 
gloom. At length, hard pressed, see- 
ing his retreat cut oif and his capture 
inevitable, he dashed the kitten into 
tlie briny deep, and suffered himself 
to be taken. With diffTiculty I pre- 
served him from the fury of the men. 
Suffice it to say, tjiat night he was 
kept close prisoner iii a hencoop, and, 
next moniiug, hanged. But oh, how 
shall I relate the seipiclV The re- 
maining kitten was found severely 
injured, crushed doubtless by Jocko's 
incumbent weight, and died within 
cight-and-forty hours. The mother, 
bereaved of all Jier little ones, went 
mewing about the ship as if in search 
of them, languished and pined avray, 
refused all consolation, and expired 
about eight days after. Wc now 
became sensible of our loss in its full 
extent : and this, gentlemen, was felt 
by all on board to be the acme of our 
grief — tli(5 ship was left without a 
pet! Oh, could we have recalled 
IViiiceza and her kittens ! Oh, could 
wc have recalled even Jocko !” 

At the coueiiision of this tragic nar- 
rative, which was recounted to the 
end with unaffected feeling, the com- 
pany awhile remained silent, respect- 
ing Joey’s sensibilities, floey looked 
very much as if my tender of the cam- 
bric bad not been altogether superflu- 
ous. At length the conversation was 
reneweif by Gingham. 

Your truly affecting story has a 
moral, sir. I am an obsemr of the 
habits of animals. Monkeys are very 
fond of warmth.'* 

“ Well, sir,” replied Joey, with a 
deep-drawu sigh, I should like to 
hear your moral at any rate.” 

The fact is, sir,” said Gingham, 

on board ship, what is a poor 
wretch of a monkey to do? At night, 
probably, he is driven to the rigging. 
Ho wonld glt^dly nestle with the men, 
but the men nron’t have him ; for, to 
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say nothing of the general riditnle a 
follow would iftcur by having a mon- 
key for his bedfellow, ten to one the 
poor wretch ia swarming with fleas 
as big as jackasses, to say nothing of 
cnormons ticks in the creases of liia 
dirty skin. Monkeys, sir, like dogs, 
scratch themselves a great deal, but 
deanse themselves very little. Now 
depend upon it, when the weather ia 
cold and the wind liigh,^ monkeys 
never sloop in trees. Is it likely then, 
on board ship, that they prefer sleep- 
ing aloft ? — that is, if a monkey ever 
sleeps. Did you ever see a monkey 
asleep?” 

“ Can’t say I ever did,” replied 
Joey. “ I have soeii them nodding. 
But the moral?” ^ 

“ The moral,” said Gingham, ‘‘ ia 
simply this. The next time von sail 
with a monkey and a eat on board, if 
you provide a basket for the cat, pro- 
vide another for the monkc 3 ^” 

“ Obviously!” replied Joey. 
“ Would we had thought of that on 
board the Jackal ! Obviously 1 ” 

“ May 1 Jis^” said Gingham, “ how 
you contrived to hang the monkey ? ” 

“ Of course,” replied Joey, ^ ho 
was first pinioned.” 

“ Exactly,” said Gingham ; “ so 
I conjectured. Otherwise I should 
consider the hanging of a monkey no 
easy matter.” 

** Now, Captain . Gabion, if you 
please,” said the ColoueJ, inter-' 
posing. 

“ The punch is nearly out,” replied 
the Captain, “ and, if I might be ex- 
cused, 1 should rc^ feel thankful for 
tho indulgence. 1 have nothing to 
tell but an ugly dream ; and that 
dream relates to a subject which, as I 
believe my military friends liero pre- 
sent are aware, is constantly and pain- 
fully present to my mind. The loss 
said about It the better.” 

“ Come, come. Captain Gabion,” 
said the'* Colonel ; “ never think of 
that, man. You’ll see Old England 
again, I toll }'OU, and rise to rank in 
the service. Come, give us your 
Btorv.” 

It is well known that, among the 
officers who embaiked for the Penin- 
sula, there was occasionally one who 
quitted his qative shores with a strong 
presentfmont that be shijpld never sec 
them again, but /all in action. In 


such instances the m£nd tsetetaeii tb^ 
impression almost c(^9tai|)n!ly/ ^ 
not the coward’s few oP aeatlf-^fiir * 
from it. If ever it ww fbrgoAeA*, thb 
moment W 2 ^ that of 
and then, it was sometimes jiecdtsed;' ^ 

“ Come, old feHow,’’sa^tho CSoto- 
nel ; “ yonr story, if yef ]^6ase.”- 

Tho Captain was abpiMi to yeplyt' 
when a musical voice, pitched in^aftOy * 
was heard from tho state-cabin 
“ Kitty, Kitty, come down ; come 
down, 1 tell yom You’ll catch your 
death o’ cold, standing there in the 
draught without yonr bonnet. Como 
down, child, this iifstaut.” 

Kitty was now seen gliding from 
the foot of the cabin stairs into her 
mistress’s apartment. The Colonel’s 
keen eye glanced in that direction; 
ours took the same. A pair of legs wa^s 
distinctly visible at the bottom of the 
stairs. 

‘‘ Cupid, you villain ! Cupid !” 
shouted tho Colonel, come here ; 
come directly, sir. Aboard or ashore, 
that rascal never misses an opportu- 
nity of making love. Here, Ciipul! 
Cupid ! ” 

Tho Colonel’s gentleman, with in- 
nocence pictured in his countenance, 
now entered, stepped quietly up to the 
foot of tho tabic, and respectfully 
twitched liis fordock. 

‘‘ What ai’c you about there on tho 
cabin stairs, sir?” said the Colonel. 

Can’t you let the young woman be 
quiet, and be hanged to ye?” 

“ I V03 owiiy a-cummin down into 
the cab’n, yer honour, jist to see if 
yer honour vaunted heniiytliink ! ” 

Tho Colonel’s gentleman, I ought 
to have stated before this, was an old 
light dragoon, and a Cockney. II o 
Iiad lost an eye, on tho same occasion 
when the Colonel lost an arm ; ob- 
tained his discharge; and from that 
time followed tho Colonel’s fortunes. 
Ills loss, I presume, had gained him 
tho name of Cupid, fie was a civil, 
well-behaved, handy follow cnougli ; 
l^ad tlHlt particular way of speakhig, 
emphatic andgesticulatoiy, which dis- 
tinguishes old soldiers who have got 
their discharge ; made himself univer- 
sally useful to the Colonel, and helped 
him to dress and undress;, morning 
and evening, the Colond being de- 
pendent from Uic loss of a fia. Cupid, 
in consequence, was a privileged per- 
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of the cabin at 
seaeous; and, being 
atid' sbmeUfl;^ sentimental in 
bl^.ii^Ued^ seMomsmado hfcr appear- 
dn^aixmn^t ns" without being as- 
o4^left,'mtb.qaestioii9 on alludes. The 
, 'Cohmel waanow about to give him a 
regular JobattoDf^but the Miyor struck 

ibp * , 

I atyy djapnl^ convenient for 
courtship those ^abin stairs in rainy 
weather. Eh, Cupid 

‘^Courtship) ycr honour!’’ said 
Cupid. I vosn’t not a-doin nothink 
of the kind. 1 vos owny a-mciiitatin, 
like.” 

“ Oh, meditating were you, though, 
Cupid?” said Captain Gabion. “Well, 
pray what were you meditating about? 
Come, tell us yonr thoughts.” 

“ Vhy, sir,” replied Cupid, “I vos 
a-meditatin upon the hair and upon 
the sea. Got plenty of bofc vhere 
VO now arc ; nothink helse, has I can 
see ; so it vos owny natral I should 
meditate. And 1 vos jist a-thlnkin 
this: that the hair is made for men, 
and the sea Is made for fishes, lieach 
for hcach ; and Votlier von’t do for 
naythcr. Full a fish hout of his OAvn 
hciiment hinto the hair, and he dies. 
And pitch a man hout of his own 
hciiment hinto the sen^ and he’s 
drownded.” 

“Really, Cupid,” said Capsicum, 

“ that never struck mo before. It’s 
veiy curious.” 

“Wherry,” said Cupid. “But, 
please yer honour, 1 thought of some- 
thiiik helse, vitch I consider it’s more 
kew-russer still. And that’s this: 
that, tliough too much vorter dro>viids 
a man, and too much hair kills a fish, 
yit a fish can’t do vithout a little hair, 
and a man can’t do vithout a little 
drink.” Cupid’s eye, as if he had smd 
too much, dropped, and fell upon the 
punch-bowl. 

Amidst the general applause and 
mcri'imcnt oxciterl by this appeal, 1 
pushed over a tumbler to Joey, who 
took up tho punch-bowl, and goon 
transferred its remaining contents into * 
the glass, which ho handed, brimming, 
to Cupid. The next moment it stood 
empty on the table. Cupid smacked 
liis lips. 

“ Cupid,” said the Colonel in a tone 
of authority, “ what’s your opinion pf 
that punch ?” 


“Pcrtickerly obleeged to yer hor 
hour,” replied Cupid, ‘V^nd to haul 
tho company vot’s present.” Cupid 
then m|^e a nip at his knee, as if 
suddenly bit ; and, availing himself of 
the stoop, whispered Joey : “ Please, 
sir, did the Cornal brew it liissclf?” 
With a twitch of the . mouth, and a 
twist of the eye, Joey indicated 
Gingham. 

“ Conic, Cupid,” said the Colonel, 

want a direct answer. Tell me 
your opinion of that punch.” The 
Colonel had a plot. 

“ Bless yer art, yer honour,” said 
Cupid. 

“ Come, speak up, sir,” said the 
colonel. 

“Speak up, man,” said Gingham. 

“ Veil, ycr honour," said Cupid, “I 
•haulvays speaks the troof, except I'm 
bordered the contar^^ Pleasant tipple, 
wherry. But if so be I hadn’t not 
a’ seed it in the punch-bowl, vliy, I 
shouldn't not a’ kuowed It vos punch, 
not no how.” 

“What drink do you like best, 
Cupid?” said the IMaior. “What 
d'xc think of water, now?” 

“ Vhy, I think tliis, ycr honour, ” 
replied Cupid : “Pm a iicrtickler dis- 
like to vorter ; that's vot I think. T 
vouidn’t ride no oss into no vorter, 
no, not for nothink.” 

“ The fact is, gentlemen,” said the 
Colonel, ‘‘ Cupid thinks no man can 
brew a bowl of punch like himself. 
V/Iiat say you? — shall wc give him a 
trial ?” 

Capsicum consented — Giiiglmiu 
consented — we all consented. The 
third bowl of j)iiiic*h was carried by 
acclamation. Cupid retired to brew. 

“ If he beats mine,” said Capsicum, 
“I’ll give liiui half-a-guinca for the 
recipe.” 

“ A gtinoa said the Colonel, 
“ with a promise not to communicate. 
Cupid never takes less.” 

Cupid returned with the punch- 
bowl, having executed the arcana 
aside. Jlis punch liad tho aroma of 
nrraclv, though not arrack punch in 
the strict sense of the word. Capsi- 
cum’s was a nosegay ; Gingham’s beat 
nectar; but Cupid’s put them both 
out of court, by consent of tlio com- 
pany. “ Now, Captalu Gabion,” said 
the Colonel, “ we’ll ^trouble y<m for 
your story.” • * 
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“Without disparagement of our 
previous brevers,” said the Captain, 
“ my feeling at the present moment is 
just this, that I never drai)k punch 
before. Well, gentlemen, if you will 
have it so, I proceed to relate 

BIV HRKAM. 

“ Some of the friends here assembled 
are well aware— why should I conceal 
it ? — that, for several months past, a 
load has been pressing on my mind. 
They arc also aware of the cause. * I 
certainly have an impression that I 
shall never sec England again. But 
how that imprcssioii* began, they arc 
not aware. What I am now about 
to relate will afford the explanation. 
Yet what is the •subject of my narra- 
tive? A dream — a mere dream ; and^ 
a dream easily accounted for by tho 
circumstances in which it was dreamt. 
So it is. (Colonel d’Arblcy knows, 
the Major, knows, that I never shrank 
from peril. I have faced death ; to 
all appearance, certain death. And, 
unless I felt prepared to do the like 
again, I should not have been n^jw 
returning to the army ; — no, I would 
rather have cpiittcd the service. Death 
I am prepared at any time to meet : 
yet this presentiment of death is a 
burden upon my spirits. By the bye, 
my glass is empty. Hadn’t I better 
replenish it ere 1 begin ? 

“ You are aware, sir, that ill hcallli, 
the effect of hard service and hard 
knocks, obliged me to return to Eng- 
land last spring. Tri the course <»f 
the autumn, I quitted Cheltenham, and 
resided at Woolwich. There, I was at 
a military party. We kept it up all 
niglit. Next morning, I was unex- 
pectedly summoned to London; and, 
on my arrival, found work cut out for 
me, — papers to be prepared — public 
offices to be visited — lots of going 
about — lots of writing — all wanted 
instantly. Some parliamentary wretch 
had moved for returns, and I was to 
get them up. In short, the work could 
be done in time only by my again 
fitting up all night. It was on the 
day after those two sleepless nights 
that I^ had my dream. Where, do 
you think? And at what hour? At 
noon, with the sun shining above my 
head,"* on a bench in St James’s Park. 

“ I had just oeen tailing in at tho 


Horse-Guards for a^chat, my business 
completed, tho excitement over, and 
whs proceeding westward on foot along 
the Birdcage Walk, when I began tp 
feel nervous and done up. All at once, 
my faculties experienced a sort of col- 
lapse. My whole frame was seized 
with a deadly chill ; I shivered spas- 
modically ; my strength seemed gone; 
and Ibccame most enomously drowsy. 
Just at that moment — t suppose it 
was some anniversary, a birthday 
perhaps — bang, bang, the Park guns 
commenced firing, close at hand, in 
the midst of the firing, I sat down on 
a bench, and, in no time, dropped 
asleep. Then began my dream. 

“ It was a general action. The curious 
circumstance is, that I was still in the 
Park. The guns firing a holiday 
salute became the French position, 
whidli occupied tho plateau of a low 
range of hills. At the foot of this 
range, in an avenue extending along 
its foot, was I alone. The firing went 
on, bang-banging, now no longer a 
feu-de-joie — the report was that of 
shotted guns. I heard not only their 
discharge, but the moan of the balls, 
and the whisk of the grape; yes, and 
the rattle of musketry, the shouts of 
men charging, and all that kind of 
thing. I saw the dust, tlic smoke, 
the occasional fiash, quite as much ns 
you can sec of any battle if you’re in 
it. Yet, all this time, I knew I was 
in the Birdcage Walk. Presently, in 
the direction of the Green Park, I 
heard a more distant cannonade, wliich 
was that of the British position. It 
was now time to change mine; for 
some of the shot from our guns bcgaji 
to pass up the avenue, close to me, 
tearing, rasping up tlic gravel, crash- 
ing among the trees, cutting down 
boughs, and rifting tho trunks. Yet 
something kept me fixed. At length, 
looking in the direction of the British 
position, I distinctly saw a round-shot 
come hopping up the avenue — hop- 
hop— hop — nearer and nearer — but 
slowly— slowly— slowly ; it seemed all 
* but spent. Just when I thought It 
had done hopping, it took one more 
jump, and, with a heavy pitch, fetched 
me an awful polt in tho right side. 
That moment I felt that I was a dead 
man ; killed in action, yet by a friendly 
ball, and while sitting on a bench in 
St James’s Park! The vision now 
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passed. The noise and firing ceased; 
troops, smoke, dust — all the concomi- 
tants of combat vanished ; the Bird- 
cage Walk and its beautiful environs 
resumed their ordinary appearance. 

“ Presently, while still sitting on the 
bench, I W.1S accosted by a tall sallow- 
looking gentleman in black, who 
smirked, bowed, and handed me a 
letter wiHi a broad black border — the 
seal, a tombstone and a weeping wil- 
low. It was addressed to myself— 
an invitation to attend a funeral. I 
pleaded my engagements — wanted to 
get back to Woolwich — ^begged to be 
excused. ‘ Sir,’ said he, in courteous 
ficcents, ‘ you really must oblige us. 
Unless you are present, the funeral 
cannot take place. Hope you won’t 
disappoint ns, sir. I am the under* 
taker, sir.’ I somehow felt that 1 had 
no choice, and went. The gentleman 
in black mot me at the door. 

“ Other parties were assembled at the 
mansion ; but not one of the company 
— I thought it rather strange — cither 
spoke to me, or looked at mo, or 
showed the least consciousness of my 
presence. The undertaker was all 
attention; handed round black kid 
gloves; fitted first one with a hatband, 
then another; and, last of all, ad- 
dressed me : ‘ Now, sir, if yon please, 
this way, sir ; we only wait for yon, 
sir.’ I followed him. lie led me into 
an adjoining apartment, where stood 
the conin, surrounded by mutes. I 
wdshed to read the name on the lid, 
but was prevented by the pall. 

“ IIuw AYC got to tlic ])hicc of inter- 
iiuMit, I recollect not. The only thing 


I remember is this ^ as I saw the 
coffin carried down stairs, hoisted into 
the l^rsc, conveyed, hoisted out, and 
at lOT deposited by the side of the 
grave — every movement, every jolt, 
every thump, seemed to jar my whole 
system Avith a peculiar and horrid 
thrill. The service was performed, 
the coffin was lowered, the grating of 
the ropes grated upon my very soul ; 
and the dust sprinkled by the sexton 
on its lid blew into rny mouth and 
eyes, as 1 stood by the brink of the 
grave, and looked on. The sendee 
concluded, the undertaker, attendants, 
and company, Avithdrew; and, w'hat 
dye think ? — there was I left remain- 
ing in the burial-ground, with no com- 
panion blit a soKtary gravedigger! 
lie set to Avork, and began shovelling 
in the clods, to fill the grave. I heard 
their thud; I seemed to feel it, as 
they rattled in quick succession on the 
lid of the coffin. 

‘ You'll soon be filled in and all 
right, old feller,’ said the gravedigger, 
as he proceeded Avith his Avork. 

“ A strange idea had gradually occu- 
l>icd my miud. It seemed absurd — 
impossible ; and yet it offered the 
only conceivable solution of my sen- 
sations at that liorrid moment. I 
addressed the gravedigger, — 

‘ My friend,’ said I, ^ have tlie 
goodness to inform me aviiose funeral 
this is.’ 

“ ‘ Whose funeral ? ’ replied the 
gravedigger. Come, that’s a good 
un, Vhy, it’s youu owx.’ — I’ll trouble 
you for a little more punch.*’ 
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SPAIN UNDEfi NARVAEZ AND CHRISTINA. 


Tjie condition of Spain since the 
last French revolution, and especially 
since tlie commencement of the present 
year, has been taken as -a theme of 
unbounded self-gratulation by persons 
v.lio ascribe her tranquillity and 
alleged prosperity to their ow)i patriot- 
ism and skill. For many months 
past, the friends, organs, and adherents 
of the dominant Camarilla have not 
ceased to call attention to the flourish- 
ing state of the couiil^y ; repeatedly 
challenging the Continent to produce 
such another example of good goverii- 
lueiit, internal happiness, and external 
dignity, as is now afforded by the 
fortunate land which their patrons and 
masters rule. "When so many Euro- 
pean states arc revolutionised and 
uusettlcd, it is indeed pleasant to hear 
this good report of one w hich we have 
not been accustomed to consider a 
model for the imitation of its neigh- 
bours. Delightful it is to learn that 
Spain has cast her blood-stained 
slough of misrule, discord, and corrup- 
tion, and glitters in renovated come- 
liness, an example to the nations, a 
credit and a blessing to herself, a 
monument of the disinterested exer- 
tions and uinvcariod self-devotion of 
her sago and virtuous rulers. We are 
anxious to belh'vc that these glowdng 
accounts are based upon fact, and 
worthy of credence— not a delusion 
and a blind ; and that the liappiuess 
and prosperity so ostentatiously 
vaunted exist elsewhere than iii the 
hivcnfioii of those iiitcrcst(3(l in pro- 
daiiuing them. lint wc cannot forget 
that the evidence produced is entirely 
c.c-p'irte^ or lose sight of tjje gi'cat 
facility wdth which the IVcucli and 
English press and public acconl credit 
aiifl praise to the present government 
of .Spain, simply on its own or its 
partisans’assertions of the great things 
it }«as done, and is about to do. It is 
not eas}'' to obtain a correct knowledge 
of the condition of the bulk of the 
Spanish nation. That the country 
prospers means, in the mouths of the 
schemers and placc-huntersof Madrid, 
and of the smugglers of the frontier, 
that there is a brfek flow of coin into 
their own pockets. That it is tranquil 


signifies that no rebellious banner is 
openly displayed in its territory. No 
matter that the government is carried 
on by shifts, by forced loans and fore- 
stalled taxes and ruinous contracts ; 
that the public servants of rll grades, 
irregularly paid, and with bad ex- 
amples before them, peculate and take 
bribes ; that the widow and the orphan, 
the maimed soldier and^^tho siipcr- 
annuat(‘d pensioner, continually willi 
long arrears due to them, arc in rags, 
misery, and starvation ; that to tlio 
foreign oreditor is given, almost as a 
iavour, no part of the interest due upon 
.the capital ho has disbursed, but the 
interest on a small portion of the 
accumulation of unpaid dividends ; 
that the streets and higlnvaj'S sw'arm 
with mendicants, and arc perilous from 
the multitude of robbers; that tJr? 
insecurity of life and property in 
country-places drives the rich proprie- 
tors into the towns, anil prevents their 
expending tlieir capital in the improve- 
ment of their property ; and that the 
peasantry, dcq)rived of instruction, 
examph.s andoicouragemcnt, deprived 
too, by the badness and feoarcity oI‘ 
the communications, of an advanta- 
gooiiri market for their produce, sink, 
as a natural consequence, daily doe[>or 
into sloth, ignorance, and vice. AVliat 
matter all these things? The miseries 
of the sufibring many arc lightly 
passed over by tlic prosperous few : 
in .Spain the multitude have no voice, 
no remedy but open and armed resis- 
tance. Thus it is that Spanish revo- 
lutions and popular outbreaks startle 
by their suddenness. Until the vic- 
tim openly rebels, his murmurs arii 
unheard : the report of his musket is 
the first intimation of his misery. In 
England and in France, abuses, op- 
pression, and injustice, of wdiatcver 
kind, cannot long be kept from the 
light. It is very dificreiit in .Spain, 
under the present r^pme. There the 
liberty 6f the press is purely nominal, 
and no newspaper dares denounce tin 
abuse, ho w^cver flagrant, or speak above 
its breath on subjects whose discussion 
isunplcasingto the governing powers. 
On the first indication of such pre- 
sumption, number after number of the 
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offending journal is seized, fines are 
indicted, and if the editors audaciously 
persevere, they may reckon with 
tolerable certainty on exile or a prison. 
On the other hand, the ministerial and 
Camarilla organs, those of the Duke 
of Valencia and of SeSor Sartorius, 
and of the dowager queen, and even 
of the dowager’s husband — for his 
Graceof liianzares follows the fashion, 
and has *a paper at his beck, (partly 
for his assistance in those stock ex- 
change transactions whose pursuit 
has more than once dilapidated his 
wile’s savings,)— papers of this stamp, 
wo say, carefully disguise or distort 
all facts whose honest revelation 
would be unpleasant or discreditable 
to their employers. Fi*oin the garbled 
and imperfect statements of these 
journals, which few Frenchmen, aiiTl 
scarcely any Englishmen, oversee, the 

-Madrid correspondents ” of Ercncli 
and English newspapers — not a few 
iff whom reside in L*aris or London — 
<-ompilo their letters, and editors 
derive their ilata (for want of better 
sources) when discussing the condition 
and prospects of Spain. Hence spring 
misapprehension and delusion, Spain 
is declared to be prosperous and happy; 
and Spanish bondholders Hatter them- 
selves, for the hundredth time, with 
the hope of a satisfactory arraugement 
— to which tlioir groat patience cer- 
tainly entillos tlicm, and which they 
might as certainly obtain were the ill- 
administered revomies of Spain so 
directed as to How into the public 
coffers, and not into the bottomless 
pockets of a few illustrious swindlers, 
and of the legion of corrupt uiulerliugs 
who prop a system founded on immo- 
rality and fraud, he system is rotten 
to the cove, and the prosperity of Spjun 
is a phantom and a fallacy. Kot that 
she is deficient in the elements of 
pr(»sperity : on the c»)ntraiy, the 
country has abundant vitality and 
resource, and its revenuo has been for 
years increasing, in the teeth of-inis- 
govcriimcnt, and of a prohibitive 
tarilf, whicli renders tho customs’ 
revenue almost nominal. But it mat- 
ters little how many millions are col- 
lected, if they be intercepted on their 
way to the exchequer, or squandered 

* The Citks and Wilds of A^idalusla. 
London: 1849. 


and misappropriated as soon as 
gathered in. i 

In the absence of better evidence as 
to tin real state of the countiy than 
that w hose untrustworthiness we have 
denounced, the narrative of an unpre- 
judiced and intelligent traveller in 
Spain has its value ; and although the 
title of a rtjccntly published book by 
DuudasMuiTay,* proclaimed it to 
refer but to one province, yet, as that 
province comprises many of the prin- 
cipal Spanish posts and cities, W'C 
hoped to have found in his pages con- 
firmation or correction of om* opinion 
as to the true condition of the nation, 
and more paftlicularly of those mid- 
dling and lower classes whoso wel- 
fare is too frequently lost sight of in 
the struggles and projects of political 
factions. Since those pleasant “ Ga- 
therings” in w hich many home-truths 
v.'crc told with a playful and witty 
pen, no book on Spain ■worth naming 
has appeared ; and if Mr Munray’s 
visit be recent, which he does not en- 
able ns to decide, he had abundant 
opportunity during his pretty long 
residence and active rambles — aided, 
as we learn he was, by thorough 
fiimiliarity with the language— to col- 
lect materials for a w'ork of no com- 
mon interest and importance, lie has 
prefeiTC'd, how'cvcr, to skim the sur- 
i ace : the romantic and the picarestpie, 
skelchcs on the road and traditions of 
jMoorish Spain, are evidently more to 
his taste tliaii an investigation of the 
condition of the people, and an expo- 
sure of social sores and official cor- 
ruption. Ills book is a slight but 
unafiectod production, containing 
much that has been said before, a 
little that has not, some tolerable de- 
scriptions of scenery, a number of 
legends borrow'cd from Condc and 
other (Sironiclers, and here and there 
a little personal incident which may 
almost pass muster as an adventure. 
Young Eiiglislimen of Mr IMurray s 
class .and stiindard of ability, who 
start on a tour in8pain, are of course 
on the look-out for the picturesque, 
and think it incumbent on them to 
embody their experiences and obser- 
vations in a book. Such narratives 
are usually praiseworthy for good 

By the Honourable 41. Dundas Muhiut. 
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feeling and gentlemanly tone; and 
indeed would almost perfect, did 
they combine with those qualities the 
equally desirable ones of vigoui^and 
originality. But doubtless we shall 
do Veil to take them as they come, 
and be thankful ; for it is not every 
one who has fortitude and courage to 
travel for any length of tfhie in the 
ilca-and-robbcr-riddeii laud of Spain. 
And as we cannot expect to meet 
every day with a Widdrington, a 
Carnarvon, or a Ford, so we must 
welcome a Murray when he presents 
himself, look leniently upon his repe- 
titions, and bo grateful if he occasion- 
ally affords us a hint or*a text. It is 
perhaps a pity that Englishmen do 
not more frequently turn tlieir steps 
towards the Peninsula, instead of per- 
tinaciously pursuing the beaten tracks 
of Italy, Switzerland, the Levant; 
the furthest of which is now within 
the Icave-of-abscnce ramble of a de- 
sultory guardsman or jaded joumalist, 
covetous of purer air than Fleet Street 
or St James’s afford. Spain, wo can 
assure all who are rovingly inclined — 
and Mr Murray, we arc certain, will 
corroborate our word — has at least as 
much to interest as any of the above 
regions, and much more than most of 
them. And assuredly an influx of 
British travellers would, by putting 
piastres into the pockets of the abori- 
gines, do more than anything else to- 
wards improving roads, towards’ 
cleansing ventas of the chinches and 
other light cavalry, against whose 
assaults Mr Murray was fain to cuirass 
himself in a flannel bag, towards 
ameliorating the Iberian cuisine, and 
diminishing the numbers and audacity 
of the knights of the road. For, as 
regards the last-named peril, greatly 
increased by the dispersion of the re- 
publican and Carlist bands, Uiid by 
the misery prevalent in the country, 
Englishmen, if they have the reputa- 
tion of travelling with well-filled 
pockets and portmanteaus, have also 
that of fighting stoutly in defence of 
their property ; and if they would 
make it a rule to travel two or three 
together, with light purses, a sharp 
look-out, and a revolver a-piece — or, 
as Mr Murray and his companion did, 
each with a double-barrel on bis 
shoulder — they nyght rest assured 
there arc not man^ banefs of brigands 


on Spanish rosds bold enough to bid 
them, iu the classical phrase of thoso 
gentry, Boca abajoP^ which means, 
freely interpreted, “Down in tJie 
dust, and with the dust !” But let the 
traveller bo on his guard against a 
surprise, and, to that end, avoid as 
much as possible all night-travelling, 
especially by diligence, ivhich to 
many may seem the safest, oq account 
of the society it insures, but which is 
in reality the most dangerous mode of 
journeying, for there the pusillaiypious 
hamper and impede the resistance 
contemplated by the bold, and tlie 
bravest man can do little when jammed 
in amongst ‘screaming women and 
terrifi«ul priests, with a carbine point- 
ing in at each window of the vehicle. 
AVe find Mr Murray and his friend 
riding unmolested through an ambns- 
ciidc where, a couple of hours later, 
three calcsas full of travellers, in- 
cluding a colonel in the army, were 
assailed by no more than three high- 
waymen, and deliberately and unre- 
sistingly plundered. For the travel- 
ler in Spain there is nothing like the 
saddle, whether for safety, indepen- 
dence, or comfort; Jind as to time, 
why, if he is short of that, l»o had 
better not visit the country, for there 
all things go dcspacio, which means 
not with despatch but leisurely, and 
for one “ to-day” he w'ill get twenty 
“ to-mon*ow's,” and most of these 
will never come. And, above all, let 
him put no faith in the w^ord police, 
wdiicli, in Spain, is a mere figure of 
speech, the thing it indicates never 
appearing until it is not w anted ; and 
let him not reckon on an escort, 
which is riircly to bo obtained even 
by paying, and on roads notoriously 
dangcroii.s, except by tedious formal- 
ity of application, to which few will 
have patience to submit. And even 
If granted, it usually, as in the case of 
the calcsas above cited, is either too 
weak to be useful, or lags behind, or 
fiiirly turns tail. To which pnidcnt 
cqurso it is more than suspected that 
the faithless guards, who arc mostly 
pardoned robbers, are frequently sti- 
mulated by promise of a share of the 
spoil. JSfor are they, if all talcs bo 
true, the only class in Spain whose 
duty it is to protect tho public, and 
who foully betray their trust. Dur- 
ing this present year of 1849, cited as 
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so prosperous a one in Spain, rob- 
beries in the capital, and on the roads 
within a radius of twenty leagues 
around it, have been so numerous and 
audacious, and perpetrated with such 
impunity, that the finger of public 
suspicion has pointed very high, and 
the strangest tales — which to English 
cars would sound incredible — have 
been circulated of the collusion of per- 
sonages whose rank and position 
would, ill any other country, ^-cclude 
the Idea of participation, however 
secret and iiidirccf , in gains so lawless 
and iniQuitons. lint in this, as in 
many other matters peculiar to the 
Peninsula, although the few may be 
convinced, the many will always 
doubt, and proof it is of course 
scarcely possible to obtain. In .«o 
extensive and thinly pcojiled a land 
as Spain, and which has been so long 
a ])rey to civil war and insurrection, 
security of travelling in rural dis- 
tricts, and on cross roads, is onh- to 
be obtained by increased cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and by improving the 
condition of the peasantry. Hut in 
the capital, and on the roads leading 
to it, and in the towns and villages, 
some degree of law and order might 
be expected to prevail. A glance at 
the Spanish papers, any time for the 
last six months, proves the contrary 
to be the case. Their columns are 
filled with accounts of atrocious assas- 
sinations and l)arcfaced robberies in 
the veiy streets of Madrid ; of dili- 
gences stopped, and travellers plun- 
dered and abused ; of farni(*rs and 
others carried oil' to the mountains in 
open day, and detained until ran- 
somed ; and with letters from all parts 
of the country, complaining of the in- 
security of life and property, and of 
the sluggishness and iueffieieiicy of 
Die authorities. Such statemciUs arc 
of course rarely admitted into the 
ministerial prints, to road which one 
would imagine that the very last 
malefactor in the couiitiy had just 
fallen into the hands of the guardips 
dviies, and that a virgin might conduct 
a gold-laden mule from Santander to 
Cadiz, unguarded and unmolested. 

Since the death of rerdinand, no 
such opportunity of improving and 
regenerating Spain has been afforded 
to a Spanish ministiy, really solicitous 
of their country's good, as during the 


present year. It opened inauspiciously 
enough ; with an imp6vcrishcd exche- 
quer, a ruinously expensive army, 
Cabrera and ten thousand Carlists in 
arms in eastern Spain, and with insur- 
gent bands, of various political deno- 
minations, springing up in Navarro 
and other mwlnces. There was every 
prospect or a bloody civil war in early 
spring. Bnt causes, similar to those 
%vhich, on former occasions, had frus- 
trated their efforts, again proved fatal 
to the hopes of the Caiiist party. 
With great difficulty, and with little 
aid beyond that of contributions levied 
in Catalonia, ^Cabrera had subsisted 
his troops through the winter. But, 
when spring approached, money was 
needed for otheB purposes besides 
mere rations. In the civil wars of 
Spain, gold has often been far more 
efficacious than steel to overcome dif- 
ficulties and gain a point. But gold 
was hard to obtain, lievolutions had 
raised its value ; and those who pos- 
sessed it were loath to embark it in so 
hazardous a speculation as the resto- 
ration of Count Montemolin. This 
prince, who, for a Spanish Bourbon, 
is not deficient in natural ability, has 
one unfortunate defect, which more 
than counterbalances his good quali- 
ties. Inlirm of purpose, he is led by 
a clique of selfish and unworthy ad- 
visers, some of wdioin — evil counsel- 
lors lianded down to him by his 
father — have retained all the influence 
they acquired over him in his child- 
hood. Amidst the petty wranglings 
and deplorable indecisions of these 
men, time wore away. A sum of 
money (no very large* one) w^as all 
tliat was needed to achieve a great 
object, wdiich would at once have mul- 
tiplied fifty-fold the prestige of the 
Moiiteinolinist cause, and have placed 
vast resources at the disposal of its 
partisans. Between the sum required 
and the advantage certain to be ob- 
tained, the disproportion was enor- 
mous. 1-otter after letter w’as re- 
ceived from Cabrera and other pro- 
moters of the Montcmoliiiist causo 
in France and Spain, urging and im- 
ploring that, at any sacrifice, the 
money should be procured. But this 
was beyond the powxr of the iiicapablo 
ojalateros who surrounded the young 
pretender. . WitUout conduct, energy, 
or dignity, they bqd not a single qua- 
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lity calculated to obtain credit orinduco 
confidence. In tlieir attempts they 
miserably failed.. At last, towards 
the end of March, a rumour was spread 
abroad that Count Montemoliu was 
on his w'ay to Catalonia, to head liis 
faithful adherents. Soon this was 
confirmed by newspaper iiaragraphs, 
and presently came a romantic account 
of his arrest on the frontier, when 
about to enter Spain. The next news 
was that of his return to England, 
which was almost iiiimcdiatcly fol- 
lowed by an article in a London ])aper, 
denying point-blank that he had ever 
left this country, declaring that the 
journey >va3 a hoax, and that the 
Spanish pi'iucc had been arrested by 
proxy. And although this article, 
which was exteusively copied by the 
press of England and the Continent, 
elicited an angry contradiction from 
a hanger-on of Count IViontemolin, 
yet many persons, of those most versed 
in the intricacies of Spanish intrigue, 
were convinced that its statements 
■were founded on fact, and that the 
Count was in reality secreted in Lou- 
don at the very lime he was supposed 
to be travelling towards the Pyreiiee-!. 
And some of his own partisans, who 
credited the reality of the journey, de- 
clared their conviction from the first 
to have been, that ho would b<5 be- 
trayed bef(H’e ho got through I'rance, 
fiince by that means cihly could certain, 
individuals, who dared not refuse to 
accompany him, hope to return to 
the flesh-pots ami security of their 
London home, and to avoid (uicoun- 
tcring the perils and hardships of 
mountain warfare. The .abortive 
journey or clumsy hoax, >\hiche\er 
it was, gave the finishing .stroke 
to the Catalonian insurrection. Ca- 
brera, seeing plainly that nothing was 
to be hoped from the feeble and 
pusillanimous junta of advisers who 
swayed and bewildered Count jVIou- 
tcmoliii'^jBy their intrigues and dis- 
sensions, found it necessary, after 
sending repeated and indignant letters 
and nn^ssages to London, to abandon 
a contest which it was impossible for 
him to maintain singhs-handed, and 
from which many subordinate chiefs, 
and a large portion of his troops, had 
already seccde<l. Ilis little army fell 
to pieces, and he himself cfell into the 
hands of the French authorities, by 


whom, after a brief detention, ho was 
allowed to go at large. The game 
was now good for General Concha and 
his fifty thousand men. The scatter- 
ing and hunting down of the broken 
bands of insurgents was exactly the 
sort of amusement they liked ; a fine 
pretext for magnificent bulletins, and 
the easiest possible way of gaining 
praise, bonoiirs, and decorations. De- 
fore summer came, Catalonia was 
quiet. The most vigorous effort made 
by the Cariists since the Convention 
of Bcrgara ; the one offering the best 
chances of success, and on which the 
veiy last resources of the party^ 
(even, it is said, to a few jewels and 
pictures of price — the last relics of 
princely splendour.) had been ex- 
pended"; the cflort, in short, of whose 
happy issue such sanguine expecta- 
tions w'orc enlcrtained, that some of 
the leading adherents of the cause de- 
clared that, “ if they failed tin’s tinic^ 
they deserved never to succeed,” had 
terminated in complete abortion. On 
the sierras of Spain not a Carlist 
cockade w'as to be seen ; in llie coifers 
of the party not a dollar remained. 
IMany of its mo-^t valiUMl members, 
disgusted by the. weakness of their 
prince, and by the baseness of his coun- 
cillors, w ithdrew' from it.s ranks, and 
made their peace w'ith the existing 
government. And now the most 
steadfast w'cll-w i.shers otT’orint Mou- 
Icmoliu are compelled to admit, that 
fcAv eonlingoncic.s are less ju’oi)able! 
than his iustallation on the Spanish 
til rone. 

Delivered from the disquietude and 
exf)Cii.-e of civil w^ar, backed by an 
overwhelming majority in the Cham- 
bers, and having no longer anything 
to fear from that “English influence,” 
of wdiich the organs of Christina and 
Louis riiilippe liad made such a. bug- 
bear, tbc Sp.auisli govcniiuont, it was 
expected, would deem the rnoinent 
favouralile for those reform.s so greatly 
needed by the country. It was full 
time, and if was now quite practicable, 
to adopt extensive and systematic 
measures of retrenebrnent in the 
various departments of the adminis- 
tration ; to reduce the anny; to regu- 
larise ami lessen the expense of col- 
lecting the revenue, which, like a crop 
Intrusted to negligent ami dishonest 
reapers, is w'^asted and pillaged i# tho 
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gathering ; to encourage labour and prelates slic appointed, sA)d played a 
industry; to stimulate private enter- variety of unfriendly pranks, of no 
prise, to which the tranquillity of material consc(|uence,*but yet exceed- 
iSpaiii was sure to give a first impetus ; ingly painful and - galling tp the 
to encourage and co-operate in the bigoted portion of the nation, who 
formation of roads and canals, so considered tlicir chances of salvation 


essential to agriculture, which tlicre 
languishes for w'aiit of them ; to give 
a death-blow to smuggling by an 
honest and sweeping reform of the 
absurd Idriff ; and, if they could not 
give money lo the public creditor, at 
least to come to a loyal understanding 
and arrangement with him, instead of 
vexatiously deluding him with fair 
promises, never kept, instead of at 
once, and in good faitli, setting about 
those, and many otlior equally requi- 
site reforms, hi whose i»rosecution 
they would have been supported 
by a large number of their present 
political oj)])Oiieuts; insi‘'a(l of riveting 
their attention on the internal mala- 
dies and necessities of the country, 
and striving strenuously fur their cure, 
— tiirniiig a de<if oar to the clamorous 
voices abroad in Euvopv^, and thank- 
ing licavcn that the position and 
weakness of their country allowed her 
to stand aloof from the struggles of 
lier neighbours — wliat did the Spanish 
government V They acted like a 
needy spendthrift who, having sud- 
denly come into possession of a little 
gold, fiinclcs himself a C‘r«vsu«i, ami 
.squanders it in luxurious siquniluilies. 
Tiiey had come into j^ossossioii of a 
little tranquillity — in Spain a treasure 
far rarer and "more precious than 
gold — and, instead of using it for 
tl’ioir necessities, they lavished it 
abroad. Aping w'calliiy and power- 
ful nations, they aspire to interfere in 
the tlomeslic ailairs of others, before 
thinking of putting their t)wn house 
in order. Koine is to bo the scene of 
their exploits, religion their pretext, 
the Pope the gainer by their exertions. 
1^'om their oagenicss in the crusade, 
it might be supposed that Komo aiul 
the poiitifl’liad some great and peculiar 
claim on the gratitude and exertions 
of Spain; wdth wdiich country, on the 
contrary, ever since the death of Ferdi- 
nand of petticoat-making raoniory, un- 
til quite recently, they have been on the 
worst possible tonns— the Holy Sec 
having openly supported the cause of 
Don Carlos, refused the recognition of 
IsaUUa, Rud tlm iuvestituro of the 


not a little compromised, so long as 
their government was thus in evil 
odour and non- communication with 
the head of the Church. Altogether, 
the attitude assumed by Rome lo- 
w’ards Spain, since 1833, w^as most 
detrimental to Queen Tsabelln, because 
it sent a vast number of priests (ai- 
W’ays active and inlliiential partisan.*?) 
to the side of the rrclender. Con- 
sidering these circumstances, wdicn 
Rome at last, at its own good time, 
and ill consideration of concessions, 
and also becauseit^?utFored pecuniarily 
by the duration of tlie rupture, again 
took Spain into favour, and acknow'- 
ledgod her queen as !AIost Catholic, 
Spain, in her impoverished condition, 
w'dihl surely have sufticieiitly re- 
sponded by her best w'ishesfor the pr<» - 
l)crity of the Pope, and for the safety c l' 
Ids pontifical throne. She might al.-o, 
if it was desired, have sent that poeti- 
cal statesman, i\I. jMartiiie;s dc laRosa, 
to display Ids eloquence in Italian 
counsels. But KSpaidsh pride, the 
big«dry of the queen -mother and her 
Sf»n in law, the fanaticism of some, 
and the liypocri>y id* others, could 
not bo **ontontcd with this. Pinelied, 
starved, indebted, as S]>aiii is, norliing 
would serve but to despatch to Italy, 
at heavy co.^t, a useless corps (TarmCc. 
Little ommgli has it achieved. The 
troops have" got a bad name by their 
excesses, and the gmierals have beers 
treated slightingly, almost contemp- 
tuously, by the French commanders, 
w'ho, doubtless, at sight of the half- 
disciiilincd Dons, felt old animosities 
revive^ and thought how' much they 
should prefer a trip to the Trocadevo 
to this inglorious and unprofitable 
Italian campaign. To c||tsole Ge- 
neral Cordova and Ids stafl, however, 
for tJic necessity of l)!aying second 
liddle to the French, they have been 
praised, and caressed, aiul decorated 
by his lloliiiess, and by that enlight- 
ened monarch, Ferdinand of Xaplcs ; 
and they have been allow'cd to send 
ail aide-de-camp to Barcelona for 
three nice little Spanish uniforms, 
w hich they lire to*havc the honour of 
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presenting toi three nice little Neapoli- 
tan princes. Whilst this popinjay 
general and his men-at-arms idle their 
time, and spend their pay, in Italian 
quarters, the Moors bosiege>nd can- 
nonade the Si)anish possessions in 
Africa, within sight of the Andalusian 
coast, whence not a soldier is sent to 
the assistance of the beleaguered gar- 
risons. A most characteristic sample 
of “ things of Spain.” In this country 
we are blind to the propriety of leav- 
ing )’Oiir own barn to bo pulled down, 
whilst you build up your neighbour’s 
mansion. And, to our matter-of-fact 
comprehension, it seems dishonest 
to waste money in a, frivolous for- 
eign expedition, when starving credi- 
tors arc knocking at the door. But 
wo are a shop-keeping people, and it 
is folly to subject Spanish chivalry to 
the gauge of such grovelling, mer- 
cantile ideas. 

Notwithstanding the draft of troops 
to Italy, the Spanish government has 
ventured to decree an extensive reduc- 
tion in the array. In view of the penury 
of the exchequer, of the total suppres- 
sion of the Cjirlist InsuiTCCtioii, and 
of thcsmall probability of aiiy fresh out- 
break ill a country worn out as Spain 
is by civil wars and commotions, they 
could not, ill common decency, avoid 
some such economical mcasuiv. So a 
third of the army has been formed 
into a reserve, which means that 
the officers retain their full pay— -with 
the exception of those who volun- 
tarily exchange from the active army 
into the reserve, thereby putting 
themselves on half-pay— and that the 
sergeants and privates, wifli the ex- 
ception of a skeleton staff, return to 
their homes, aud no longer receive 
pay or rations; but arc to hold tliem- 
selves in readiness, until thercgularcx- 
piration of their term of scrvicCjtKto join 
their colours when required. From tliis 
measure the government anticipates a 
greiit savj|g, and their partisans hint a 
million sterling as its probable amount. 
But it is a peculiarity of Spanish admi- 
nistration that the real economy of a 
change of this kind can never be as- 
certained, even approximatively, until 
it has been for some time in force. 
By a strange fatality, the most brilliant 
llKforetical retrenchments crumble into 
dust when reduced to practice. This 
has been so repeatedly the Case in Spain, 


that we receive such announcements 
with natural distrust. In this in- 
stance, however, it is impossible to 
doubt that there will be a considerable 
saving, although far less than would at 
first sight be expected from the reduc- 
tion, by nearly one- third, of an army of 

120.000 men. I’he reduction will ih: 
be confined to thcsoldiersand noii- 

cominissioiied officers; for, half-pay in 
Spain being a wretched piitvincc, and 
usually many inoiiths in arrear, few 
officers are likely to avail themselves of 
the option afiorded them. With refe- 
rence to this subject, we shall quote an 
extract from a Madrid newspaper, 
a strenuous opponent of the present 
government, but whose statistics wo 
liave never found otherwise than trust- 
wortli}*^ ; and which, in this case, 
would iiardl}' venture to mis-state 
facts so easy of investigation. “ Calcu- 
lating,” says tbe Clamor Vuhlico of the 
30th October iS19, “ that the reduc- 
tion in the active army amounts to 

40.000 men, there still remain 80,000, 
too great a miniber for a nation which 
yields no more tliaii 90,000 electors of 
deputies to the Cortes ; besides which 
there should also be reductions in the 
staff. In Spain there is a general for 
every four hiin<lred soldiers — [we be- 
lieve the ( 7fw/o?tobc mistaken, and tlie 
proportions of generals to be even largiT 
than here stated :] and aUlioiigli we do 
not possess any great magazlues of 
clothing, arms, mnmniiltion and other 
military sttn’cs, oiir army is yet tlio 
dearest of tlic whole JOnropean con- 
tinent, as is proved by the following 
statement. [A statement follows of 
the aniinal cost of a soldier in llio. 
principal Continental services, showing 
the Spanish soldier to be the most 
expensive of all.] From all which 
wc infer that the economy decreed is 
by no means that required by the con- 
dition of the lrea.sury, and liormitted 
by oiir proBCut state of profound peace. 
The Spanish nation cannot maintain 
the Inirncnse army with which it is 
burdened, iictain, by all means, 
tlfc artillery, the engineers, the staff- 
corps, and the other elements of war 
which cannot bo created at brief 
notice. Keep up, on full pay, tho 
framework of officers necessary 'to 
form, at two months’ notice, an army 
of one hundred thousand nien on a war 
establishment, whenever' it nii^ bo 




necessary; but, whilst we arc at peace, 
restore to agriculture and the arts a 
portion of the men now employed in 
carrying arms.” Under the regency 
of Kspartcro, the Spanish army was 
reduced to 50,000 men, and that when 
tiic country was far less tranquil 
tlian at present, w’hen a Modcrado 
junta was plotting, at Paris, the 
downfall of the government, and 
(‘hristin& and Louis Philippe fur- 
nished abundant means of corruption. 
Then such an army was too small ; 
now it might well be deemed ample 
for a country that at most contains 
thirteen or fourteen millions of inha- 
bitants, with few fortresses to garri- 
son, few large towns in which to 
guard against insurrection, and, above 
all, with a population that would evi- 
dently rather submit to misgovorif- 
nicnt than plunge again into war. 
Prom external foes Spain has nothing 
to fear ; and, even if she had, we arc 
by no moans sure that, paradoxical 
as it may seem, a reduction in her 
army would not be one of the best 
moans of guardijig against them. For 
retrenchments that would enable her 
to accpiit herself, at least in part, to- 
wards her foreign creditors, would 
assuredly procure her, in the hour of 
need, friends and allies far more efli- 
cient ill her defence than her own 
urinics could possibly be. For how- 
ever jtrone the Spaniards as a 
people are to exaggerate their power 
and means of self-defence, it must 
surel}' be patent to the seiibiblc por- 
tion of the nation that, in case of ag- 
gression from without, they must look 
Ibr aid to France or England. And 
nlthfuigh it will doubtless confirm the 
opinion of Spanish ]\Todcrados and 
French Orlcanists as to the invariably 
mercenary motives of Great llritain, 
we will not conceal onr conviction 
that the readiness of this country to 
succour Spain would be much greater 
if she were paying her debt to English 
bondholders, than if she w ere still in her 
present state ofdis reputable insolvency. 
At least w^c arc quite certain tlfat 
“the pressure from without” would 
bo materially inflaenced by such a 
conj^cratioii. And this reflect ion 
ntfturall}^ leads us to ask in what 


position Spain would have found her- 
self, had the projected expedition from 
the United States against Cuba taken 
place and succeeded. The danger 
appears at an end for the present; 
but it may recur, under the rule of an 
American president wdio will not in- 
terfere to prevent the piratical enter- 
prise. As to its chances of success, 
we find some striking facts w'hcrcon 
to base an opinion, in a recently 
published book on Cuba, the work of 
an intelligent and practical man, on 
whose statements and opinions we arc 
disposed to set a high value.* From 
MrMadden’s evidence it is quite plain 
that the Spanish colonial government 
is admirably calculated to excite a 
desire of independence, or, failing 
that, of annexati^fVi to America, in the 
breasts of the people of the Havana ; 
and Avhat is more, that it has already 
done so, and that a body of liberators 
from the States might confidently 
reckon on being received with open 
arms by a very considerable fraction 
of the inhabitants. AVhen the mother 
country is deplorably misruled, it is not 
to be expected that the dependencies 
should be models of good government. 

In laiO,” says Mr Madden^ 
const ilntioii being |;roclaimed in Spain, 
the whole people of the colonics w'ere 
a-''iniil:iled to the inhabitants of the mo- 
ther country, w’ith respect to representa- 
tion. .... In iai8, the good effects of 
colonial representation were manifested 
in the successful efforts of Senor Arango 
with tlio king, Ferdinand Vil., for C'liban 
interests, lie obtained a royal ordinance 
from his majesty for the abolition of re- 
strictions on Cuban coinmerco. From this 
epoch, tlie prosperity of the island may 
be dated. Instead of being a charge to 
the imperial government, it began to re- 
mit large sums of money yearly to Spain ; 
instead of having authorities and troops 
paid the latter, both were henceforth 
paid by Cuba. An army of 25,000 men, 
sent from Spain in a miserable plight, 
w'as maintained in Cuba, in a few years 
entirely equipped and clothed, and dis- 
ciplined ill the best manner, without cost- 
ing a real to the Spanish goveriimciit. 
From 1 OdO, the treasury of the Havana, 
in every embarrassment of the home 
government, furnished Spain wdtli means, 
and w\*is, in fact, a reserved fund for all 
its pressing emergencies. When the civil 


* The Island of Cuba : its Besources, Protjress, ami P^pspcctik By 11. R. Maddex, 
M.Rtl.A. London: 1810. . 
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list failed Que Ja diristina^Cuba fuTnished 
the means of defrr^ing the profase expen- 
diture of the palace. The contributions 
arising from tlic island formed no small 
portion, indeed, of the riches bequeathed 
by Ferdinand VII. to his rapacious widow, 
and to his reputed daughters.” 

In 1811, the same wTitor says, Cuba 
yielded a net revenue to Spain of a 
million c^ind a quarter sterling, fur- 
nished timber and stores largely for the 
Spanish navy, and entirely supported 
the Spanish army in Cuba. From 
tlic amount here stated, deductions 
had to be made, or else the revenue 
has diminished since that date ; for Mr 
JMadden subsequently siijns uj) by say'- 
iiig, that “ Cuba produces a revenue of 
from ten to fifteen millions of dollars; 
of this amount, up^vards of three uiil- 
lions (£000,000 sterling) are remitted 
to Madrid; and these tlirce millions of 
taxes are paid by a class not cxceed- 
iugfour Inuidrcd thousand inhabitants, 
of free persons of all complexions.’’ 
A Spanish writer cstliiiatcs the reve- 
nue, in 1830, at eleven millions of dol- 
lars;* and an English one, who liad 
good opportunities of obtaining inlur- 
mation, althougli he Is sometimes ra- 
ther loose in liis statemonts, declared, 
six years later, that “ Cuba eoutri- 
butes fifty millions of reals, or £50(MX)0 
Btcrling, of clear annual revenue to 
the Spanish ci*ow n.”'l' From this con- 
current testimony, the sum annually 
pocketed by the mother country may; 
be estimated at £oU 0 ,n 00 to .iOKf/fOb 
sterling; aii important item in the 
receipts of the j\ladj-id government 
— more so, even, from its rK[ujd and 
available nature, than from its amount. 
Morco\er the revenues of Cuba, like 
the mines of Almadi'u, are a ready’' 
resource as security for a loan. lUit 
liow' has vSpain iv,(|uitc<l the services 
of her richest colony V Ofi^onrsc 
with gross ingralitude. Strange to 
say, tlie equality of rights sanctioned 
by the despotic Ferdinand was arbi- 
trarily wrenched from Cuba by’^ the 
liberal government that succeeded 
Iilir.. 

*^The new Spanish constitution shut 
out the colonists from the imperial rcyirc- 
sentation. Thi.4 most unjust, impolitic, 
and irritating inoasure affords a fair spe- 


cimen of the liberality and wisdom of 
Spanish liberalism. It produced a feel- 
ing of hatred against the mother country 
that never before existed in Cuba. In 
183G-7 '8--0,. [years passed by Mr Mad- 
den in the Havana,] a general feeling 
of disaffection pervaded the whole white 
Creole community of Cuba. All the intel- 
ligence, education, worth, and influenco 
of the white natives of the island (or 
Creoles, as they are there called) was 
enlisted against the governmeiii and the 
sovereign of Spain, and an intense dc.sirG 
for independence excited. The old rapa- 
cious policy of Spain was renewed, of 
considering every species of Cuban pro- 
duce as a commodity of a distant region, 
that it was legitimate to burden with 
oppressive taxes.” i 

Kow', it appears that by one of those 
strange absurdities wdiicli arc of no 
imfrcquciiL occiirrciicc in Spanish go- 
vernments, American settlers in Cuba 
have been, and still are, exempt 
from a varioty’^ of personal contribu- 
tions and other imposts, which tho 
natives havc^ to pay. Tlic laws of the 
island forbid the cslablishment oi 
foroigners in C'uba; and though tho 
settlement of Americans has been 
connived at, out of respect to the laws 
the settlers w ere supposed, by a curi- 
ous fiction, ind to exist. Hence the 
exemption. 

Tins inimnnity,” says Mr Madden, 
(p. Ua,) “ diuw great iiumhors of sultliTd 
to (.'uGa, from the Soiitlieni Sialr*^ of 
Aincrira; so tliat some di>tn^qs on the 
northern jhoros of tlie inland, in the vici- 
iiity, C“Ji)e(;ially, uf Cardenas and Matan- 
za^. have more the eharacter of Amcrieau 
than Spani.-^h settlements. The prosjierity 
of the isLind has derived no small advan- 
tage from those iiuincrouH Aiiiorieau esta- 
bliishments. Improved modes of agrieiil- 
ture, of fabiication, of conveyance, w'cre 
introduced by the Americans. {Several 
railways have been made. In the course 
of ten years, no less than ten have been 
carried into cllect. At the apcjiing of the 
first, from Havana to C nines, in 1837,1 
was present. To Anierieaii enterprise 
and energy solely, I have reicson to know, 
thjs great undertaking was indebted. The 
loan for it was made in England; but the 
projectors, the .share-jobbers, the engineer, 
and the overseers, were Americans. . . . 
Cuba, ever since 1 knew it, hau been 
slowly but steadily becoming Ameriean- 


Maauaxt, ii. 472. ^ + HfiauFJi* JCdr^'/ugwr/^ o/S/^a In, ii 303, 
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iscd. I pestered my superiors with my 
opinions on this subject in 18.3G -7~8 -9. 

^ Liberayi animam mcam’ might be fairly 
said by me, if the .star-spangled banner 
were floating to-morrow on the Moro 
Castle^ or flaunting in the breeze at St 
lago dc Cuba, lii the course of rcvcu 
years a feeling, strongly prevalent in the 
colony, in favour of independence, has 
been changed into a desire for connexion 
with the United States. It is needless 
for recent political writers on Cuba to 
deny the existence of a strong feeling of 
nuimo.dty to the mother country, and a 
longing desire for separation. From my 
own intimate knowledge of thc.se fact^, I 
epeak of their existence. Jf Ecgland 
could have been induced, in lil.37,to gua- 
rantee the island of Cuba froin the inter- 
venti(»u of any foreign power, the while 
inhabitants were prei)ared to tlirow oif 
the .Spanish yoke. There wa.s then 
Spanish army nominally of twenty thoii- 
.^•and men in the island, but the actual 
number of native Spaniards in it did not 
exceed 'sixteen thousand. The leading 
lucii of the Creoles had then little appre- 
licnsion.s of the tcmiU of an fir in- 
dependciico. A liberal allolmont of land 
in tin* i'^land, for the .«oldiers who might 
be disposed to join the independent party, 
was a piwpect, it was expected, Inch 
wonhl suflioe to gain over the army. . . . 
Jt U not to England, now, that the white 
natives of Cuba look for aid or coiinte- 
nance in any future elfort for iudepend- 
cnce. It is to America that they now’ 
turn their eye.^; and .\iucrica takes good 
care to respond to the wishes that are 
Eccrctly expressed in those regard 

These are the opinions of a iiiaii 
fieveral years resident in Ciil)a, (‘vi- 
dcmly a sliroAvd observer, and who 
can hardly bo suspected of niisrcpro- 
scutatiou on this head; and wc do 
not hesitate to place confidence in 
them in preference to the rose-lintcd 
accounts of the Aladrid Jhrnldo^ and 
other uflicial prints, according to 
which the present happiness, pros- 
perity, and loyalty of the llavancros 
are such as were never suri>a.‘«>cd in 
llic annals of colonics. Mr Aladdon, 
wc have seen, is of opinion that tlio 
Creoles and resident Americans, Jf 
guaranteed from foreign intervention, 
are of themselves a match for Spain, 
ami could throw otT her yoke and defy 
licr efforts to reimposo it. ^A'hnt, 
then, 'would be the state of aflairs, if 
three or four thoiisaiul Yankee voliiu- 
teers, who, by themselves, w'e suspect, 
could give occupation to all the dis- 


posable part of the sixteen thousand 
Spaniards in garrisont were suddenly 
to drop upon the Cuban shore, by 
preconcerted airangcment with the 
disaffected? In 1810 this has been 
witbin an ace of occurring; in a future 
year, not very remote, it may actually 
occur. What would Spain do, when 
news 'were brought licr that the red- 
and-ycllow banner was replaced by 
the speckled bunting of the States? 
Would she declare war against Ameri- 
ca, on the strcnglli of the war- 
stcamers she has been lately building 
with her creditors’ money? Brother 
Jonathan, wc suspect, would miglitily 
chuckle at the fiothui, and immediately 
seize riierto Bico, and perhaps make 
a dasli at tlic IMiUippiiics. But the 
Spanish government, loud as tliey can 
bluster wlien .sure of impunity, would 
hardly render themselves so ridicu- 
lous. No; in the hour of their dis- 
tress they would piteously look abroad 
for .succour, and turn their discomfited 
conntouance to the old ally to whom, 
in their l)rief day of seeming pros- 
perity, they forgot their nuraerou.s 
ohligationK. It is oiir belief theii* ap- 
peal wonhl not he made in vain. Bat 
allhongh this country, being gi*eat and 
powerful, could afford to forget its 
cause of complaint — as a man over- 
looks the petulance of a froward child 
— it wonhl bo riglit and fitting that 
an wnende honorable should previously 
be exacted from Spain, and tliat 
humiliation .^houhl be iiiHictcd on her 
aiTugant govonimi*nt, fi)r an insult 
-whicii, let tlicni mis-state the circum- 
stances a.s tlicy like, was far from justi- 
fied by the alleged provocation. And 
moreover, before a move was made, 
or a note transmitted by the British 
governinont on behalf of JSpain-robbod- 
of-its-Cuba, a solid guarantee sjfonld 
umpiosfionably be exacted for an 
equitable and speedy adjustment of 
the elaim.'^ of ihe ill-used holders of 
Spani.^li bonds. 

These gentlemen, roused at last by 
a long series of neglect and broken 
promises to depart from the smiriter 
in modo^ and to substitute an energetic 
remonstrance for the honeyed and 
compliiueiitary epistles they have been 
wont to addre.ss to the president of 
tlic Spanish council, are raising a fund 
to be cmplqjk’ed in the advocacy of 
their claims by an .agent in Madrid. 
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Although the gradual progress of the of any who have studied Spain, that 
subscription di^es not bespeak the an honest and moderately able govern- 
fund-holdcrs very sanguine in their raeiit is all that is wanted to develop 
hopes, they may rest assured that this her vast resources, and enable her to 
is a step in the right direction. Their come to an honourable compromise 
only hope is in jigitation— in keeping with her creditors, who, there can be 
their just and shamefully-neglected little doubt, would show themselves 
claims before the world, and in such a accommodating, if they saw evidence 
conjunction of circumstances as may of a desire to pay, and had some ccr- 
enable the cabinet of St James's to tainty that, when they had accepted 
put on the screw, and compel the an arrangement advantageous^ to 
Spanish government to be honest. Spain, it would not be broken in a 
As to an appeal to arms, however it few months, leaving them in worse 
might be .justified in equity, and by plight than before. How this lias been 
references to Vatel and other great repeatedly done was lately clearly 
authorities, it would hardly be con- exhibited in a letter addressed by a 
sonant wdth ])rudencel or with the Spanish bondholder to the Timca^ of 
spirit of the times: but other means which we here quote a portion: — 
maybe devised; q,|id in the event of “Between 1820 and 1881, Spain con- 
a European war, we can imagine more (racted loans as follows, [detail given], 
than one circumstance ill which, as in to the amount of 157,244,210 dollars?. 


the case of the seizure of Cuba by 
America, Spain would be loo happy 
to subscribe to the just conditions this 
country might impose for the settle- 
ment of English claims. But there is 
danger in delay; and if wc arc nii- 
willing to believe that Spain is, in the 
Avords of one avIio knows lier avcII, 
“irremediably insolvent,”* there is 
no doubt she must sjieedily become 


And oil no portion of these loans docs 
Spain now pay interest. In 1834 there 
was owing, in interest upon those loans, 
4.0,.5 11,352 dollars ; and the Spanish go- 
vcrunicut then offered, at a meeting of 
bondholders, held at the City of London 
Tavern, to give for all those loans, and the 
interest upon tlicni, new stock, on the 
following terms : — A new active five per 
cent stock, upon which the interest' slioiild 
be always punctually paid, for two-thirdu 


SO, unless some radical ch tinge takes of the capital ; a new passive stock for 
place ill the views and system of her the remiiining third ; and a deferred stock 
rulers. What she needs is an honest fi'r the overdue intcre.d, on condition that 


government, composed of men who 
will make their own advantage sub; 
servient to their country’s weal. “ J\1y 
firm conviction,” says Marliaiii, “is, 
that Avhen the day comes that men of 
heart and head shall seize, w illi a firm 
grasp, the rudder of this vessel hoav 
abandoned to the uncertain move- 
ment of the political ivaves, the}*^ w ill 
take her into port. Spain is in tlie 
best possible position to make a giant’s 
stride in the path of prosperity. She 
ofiers* to the foreigner a tlfbusaiid 
honourable and profitable spocnla- 
lions; the application of capital to 
public works, to agriculture, to mines, 
will be an inexhaustible source of 
profit.”! When M. Marliaui wrote 
this, capitalists were more prone to 
embark their money in distant specu- 
lations than at the present day. But 
still the principle holds good; and 
there can be no question in the minds 


they had a new loan of £4,80U,OOU ster- 
ling. These terms were agreed to, and 
the conversion took place; andjhcrc were 
issued in exchange for the old Ion ns and 
overdue interest, £33,322,8.00 fi\o pcT 
cent active stock;’ £12,000,450 passive 
stock; and £13,21.5,072 deferred stock. 
These arc the stocks noiv in the market, 
ill addition to the £4,000,000 loan thou 
granted. In two years after this tran- 
saction, the Spanish government stopped 
payment again, and left iiic bondholders 
in the same situation, with one-tliird of 
their capital cancelled, or made passive 
stock, which bears no coupons, and 
coiisctpiently, not entitled to claim in- 
terest. In 1841, the Spanish govern- 
ment paid the active bondholders four 
years’ interest; t.c., from 1836 to 18^0, 
inra three per cent stock, instead of cash, 
and wliicli produced the holders about 
four 8liilling.s in the pound ; (this is tho 
three per cent stock now in the English 
market, on which tho interest is paid.)”j. 
It is not very ca.sy to get at infor- 


* Foud’s Catherimp from Spain, 
f lJ<stoirei.Politique de VJ'Upaijne Moderne, ii. 424. 
t City article of tho Times, September 14, 1849. 
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ination about the amount of Spanish 
debts, accumulated dividends, and so 
forth ; but the above lucid statement 
of the liabilities to foreign creditors, 
combined with the testimony of other 
authorities before us, leads to an ag- 
gregate estimate of the whole debt, 
external and internal, at upwards of 
one hundred and twenty millions ster- 
ling, — prcjbably at the present time 
nearly or quite one liundred and 
thirty millions, unpaid interest being 
added. Without entering into the 
intricate complications of the ques- 
tion, we shall not be very wide of the 
mark in asserting, that less than three 
millions sterling per annum, in the 
shape of dividends, would constitute 
an arrangement surpassing the wildest 
dreams in wdiich, for a long timepast^ 
sane bondholders can possibly have 
iiidiilgcd ; in fact that, considering the 
amount of passive stock, and the con- 
cessions that would willingly be made, 
it would pay what would pass muster 
as the full dividends. An cnonnous 
sum for Spain — will be the remark of 
many. We bog to differ from tliis 
opinion. An enormous sum, certain- 
ly, for a dishonest Spanish govern- 
ment. ^Charity begins at home in 
Spain as much as anywhere; and if 
people squander their cash in paying 
creditors, how’ shall they enjoy their 
little comforts and luxuries, and make 
up a purse for a rainy day? How 
shall the royal family of a poor and 
insolvent kingdom have a civil list of 
half a million sterling, besides crown 
property and appanages to Infontes? 
— how shall Queen Clivistina and her 
uncle, the ex-king of the French, be 
repaid the sums they lavished to oust 
Espartero*, and to bring about the in- 
famous Spanish marriages ? — how 
shall the same illustrious lady make 
her investments in foreign funds, and 
add to her hoard of jewellery, already, 
it is said, the most valuable in 
Europe ? — ^liow shall Duke Miifloz 
play at bulls and bears on the Bolsa, 
and give millions of francs for Frenqji 
salt-works?— how shall the Spanish 
ministers, men sprung from nothing, 
and who the other day were penniless, 
maintain a sumptuous state and realise 
princely fortunes ?— how, finally, shall 
the government exercise such infiuenco 

Mauliani, ii. 


at elections as to reduce ftie numerous 
and powerful party opposed to them 
in the country to utter numerical in- 
significance in the legislative assembly, 
and to fill every municipal office with 
their own creatures and adherents? 
It is a very singular fact that, al- 
though for many years past the reve- 
nue of Spain has been steadily increas- 
ing, the annual deficit always conti- 
nues about the same. Thus much can 
be discerned even through the habitual 
exaggerations and liociis-pocus of 
Spanish financial statements. M. 
Arcndizabal, inhis budget for 1837, (in 
the very heat and fury of the Carlist 
war,^ showed* a deficiency of seven 
millions sterling, the revenue then 
being about X8,7<)|),000 sterling. In 
1810, the minister of finance stated 
the deficit at £0.800,000 sterling, tlic 
revenue having then risen to upwards 
of ten millions.* And since then the 
deficiency has averaged about five 
millions sterling ; and even now, that 
Spain is dedared so prosperous, will 
not be rightly stated at a much lower 
figure, althuugli finance ministers resort 
to tlie most ingenious devices to prove 
it much less. But if it is so trifling as 
they would have us believe, why do 
they not pay their dividends ? Forced 
loans, anticipated imposts, unpaid 
pensions, and shabby shifts of every 
kind, show us how far wo. arc to credit 
their balance-sheets. One financier — 
that very slippery person, Senor Car- 
rasco — actually showed a surplus — 
upon paper. 'J'he present revenue,” 
wrote Mr Ford in 1816, “ may be 
taken at about twelve or tliirtcen mil- 
lions sterling. But money is compared 
by Spaniards to oil — a little will stick to 
the fingers of those who measure it 
out ; and such is the robbing and job- 
bing, the official mystification and 
pcculatfon, that it is difficult to get at 
facts when cash is in question.” The 
sum stated, however, is about the 
mark, and bears out Lord Clarendon’s 
often-quoted declaration in the House 
of Lords, that the Spanish revenue is 
one-half greater than it was ever be- 
fore known to be. Few men have had 
better opportunities than Lord Claren- 
don of acquiring infiormation on the 
affaii's of Spain ; and his vrcll-known 
friendly feeling towards her present 

, 430 and 471.' 
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rulers precludes tlio snspicion of his 
giving a high(ir colouring than tUo 
strictest truth demands to any state- 
ment likely to be prejudicial or un- 
pleasant to them. It is a fact that the 
revenue is still upon the increase ; and 
it has augmented, in the last fifteen 
years, by more than one-half, for 
in 1835 it was but seven hundred 
and fifty-nine millions of reals, or, in 
round numbers, .£7,G00,000sterling. It 
certainly seems strange that, with an 
increase of revcimo of at least four 
millions, the decrease of deficit should 
barely amount to two, although the 
country, at the former period, was 
plunged ill a most expensive wav, and 
had an enormous army on foot ; the 
estimate for the wjg: department alone, 
fbrl837 — according to Air Mendi/abal’s 
budget already quoted, presented to 
the Cortes— being upwards of seven 
and a-lialf millions sterling, or within 
one million of the total amottnl of esti- 
mated revenue. Thus w'c sec that' Spain 
presents the curious plieuomenoii of an 
expenditure augmenting in proportion 
as tlie revenue increases. In most 
countries tlio puzxle is the other way; 
and how to force the revenue up to the 
expenditure, is the knotty point with 
statesmen. The most benevolent can 
hardly help suspecting that some foul 
play is at the bottom of this augmenta- 
tive iiropeiisity of Spanish financial 
outgoings. Iliit >Spaiji is 2)ar excel- 
lence tlic country of itching palms’; 
and ill view of the statcinents wo 
have here made, and which defy refu- 
tation, most persons will probably 
agree with a wTiter already cited, when 
he saj’s tliat, “ with common .sense 
and common honesty, much might be 
done towards releasing Spain from her 
fi n aiiclal embarrassments. Perhaps 
it is not too much to say, that a vigor- 
ous govcrmneiit, capable of enforcing 
taxation, might, with integrity and 
energy, and a forgetfulness of selfish 
gaiu.9, provide for the interest of every 
portion of her debt, and, in the 
end, pay off the principal. . . . 

If Spanish finance ministers, and the 
capitalists and sharpers hj whom 
they arc surrounded, could bring 
themselves to tUuk of then* own for- 
tunes less and of the nation’s more, 


wo should hear very little of new fo- 
reign loans. A virtuous native effort 
is wanted; themselves most strike, 
the blow I All governments arc bound 
to support their several departments, 
and obtain a sufficient revenue ; and 
the administration of Mon and Nar- 
vaez has not the excuse of want of 
power.”* This is the language uni- 
versally held by all persons actiuaiut- 
ed, from actual obsei-vation, with the 
" extent and abuse of S])ain’s resources. 
The taxes in Spain are exceedingly 
light in proportion to the population, 
but they arc unfairly distributed, and 
most iniqiiitously collected — the state 
paying an enormous percentage on 
ino,st of them, and being besides 
scandalously robbed by oliicials ol’ 
every grade. Jiut the inequality of 
Taxation in Spain, which presses (by 
the threefold means of direct impost, 
excise, and exorbitant import duties 
upon miinufactiires) especially on the 
peasant and agriculturist — crushing 
the very nerve and right arm of Spa- 
nish prosperity — brings us to the coii- 
.sideratioii of a recent measure, from 
which much good lias been predicted, 
and from which, as we trust and be- 
lieve, advaiitagc will iiltimatefy be ob- 
tained. 

An ably conducted Frcncli perio- 
dical, whicli acquiivd considerable 
weight under Louis Philippe, from the 
circumstance that its clusing article 
cxpre.s.sc(i, every fifteen day'?, the 
views and opinions of the govern- 
ment, and which, since it ceased to be 
ollicial, has shown a strong OrleaiiLfc 
leaning, put forth in a recent num- 
ber a gloving statement of the im- 
mense advantages to be derived by 
Spain from the newly promulgated 
tariff bill.t Prepared by a previous 
article in the same review, w’hieh had 
taken for it.s base, and accepted as in- 
controvertible, a tissue of scurrilous 
and mendacious statements strung 
together by a Salamanquino doctor, 
and notoriou.sly instigated by a Spa- 
lysh minister and ambassador, with 
reference to the suspension of relations 
between England and Spain, wc w'crc 
no way surprised to find, in the dls- 
cus.sion of the internal sitnatiou of the 
latter country, implicit reliance placed 


* R^'eloillom of Sj>am, 365-G. 
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oil tho figures and assumptions of assertion, that in Spain fAie real bone- 
Spanish financiers, and a most naice fit of such a measure jis the new tariff 
conviction that their showy theories can never bo rightly estimatod till 
and projects would be honestly and the law has been for some lime in 
cfTectually put in practice. Under force. There is so much tampering 
the ingenious ono-sidedness and appa- and coiTuplion in such cases, so many 
rent good faith of the writer, it was interests and persons must be satisfiea 
not difficult to discern an inspiration and get their share of the gain, 
derived from Claremont or tho Hotel that such reforms, when tlicy come, 
Sotomay^r. The object of the article often prove veiy^ illusory. With re- 
wastoprove that Spain, relieved from spcct to the tfiViff, we will take no 
tho incubus of English influence, and' heed of the statements of the Spanish 
blessed with an enlightened and lio- opposition, who denounce it as a most 
nest government, is rapidly cmci’ging defective and bungling measure, from 
from Jier political, social, and financial which little is to be expected. In 
dilficulties ; nay, that this astound- Spain, as much as in any country, 
ing progi’cssis half accomplished, and the men out ot* po^^'C^ will admit little 
that the despised laud has already good to be clone by those who are in. 
risen many cubits in the European Neither do ucpro^^css to have digested 
scale. “ Wc ask,” says the writer, and formed our own opinion upon the 
after summing up at great Icngtli thh probable working of a tariff which 


benefits conferred on Spain by the 
Narvaez cabinet — benefits which, for 
tlio most part, have got no further 
than their project upon paper — “ Wo 
ask, 5s not Spain sulficivmtly revenged 
for tliirty years of disdain ? Would 
not tliis Job of the nations have a 
right, in its turn, to drop insult upon 
tlio bloody diiiighill u hereon display 
themselves these hanglify civilisations 


comprises 1500 articles, (about twice 
and a lialf as many as the British 
tariff,) and whose complications and 
conditions arc anything but lavourablc 
to ils easy comprehension and appre- 
ciation. Wo can argue, thcrefopj, 
only from analogy and precedent; the 
latter, especially, no unsafe guide with 
a people so >\'cJt]ed as the Spaniards 
to old habits and iu'^titutions. I'he 


ofyoslerdny'sdate?” Having given pacific manner in which tho great 
this brief siiccimon of style, wc will army of Spanish smugglers have re- 
new' coniine ourselves to figures, ccived the tariff, is a strong argu- 


for most of which the writer in the meat against its practical value. 


The 


/’cr«c appv^ars to bo indebted to ^Ir Recuc de-s Deux Momhs estimates the 
j\lon. T'lui result of his very plan- number of smugglers in Spain at sixty 


isible calculations is an inimediatc tliousaml. 


Tills is far under the 


nmiiial benefit of thirty-four million 
francs to the consiiinors of foreign 
manufiicturcs, ninety-tw'O millions to 
tlie country at large, in the shape of 
inci’eased production, and a clear gain 
of sixty- three millions to the public 
treasury. Wc heartily desire, for the 
sake both of Spain and of her credi- 
tors, that this glorious prospect may 
bo realised. If this is to be the I’csult 
of wliat the Ret*uc den Deux J\rondes 
admits to be but a timidstep from the 
prohibitive to the protective system, 
w hat prosperity may not bo propl\p- 
sied to Spain from further progress in 
tho same path ? Nor arc these a tithe 
of the bciiclits foretold, and w'hich 
wc refuse ourselves the pleasure 
of citing, in order to make room for 
a few remarks as to tho probable 
realisation of those already referred 
And first, w'd repeat our previous 


mark; and it is the first time wc have 
known the Spanish sinugglcis to be 
reckoned at le?s than one hundred and 
twenty tlion^aiul men, wliercas we 
have seen tliein rated as high as four 
hundred thousand, wdiicli, how'cvcr, 
could only be explained by including 
all those persons in the country who 
are difectly or indirectly connected 
with the contraband trade. But the 
figure is not important. Thc.principal 
point, and that wliich none will dispute, 
is that (he rcuiiisiilar simigglci*s form 
apow’oiful army, including the finest 
men in the country, and capable, as 
w^c fully believe, ifassemblcd and with 
tho advantage of a little drill, of 
soundly thrashing an equal number of 
Spanish soldiers, detachments of w hom 
they not imfrequcntly do grievously 
ill-treat. Now hpw^ is it, we ask, that 
this formidame and generally turbulent 
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body hate.sdbmitted without an indi- 
cation of 'rdvx>U to the passing of a 
law which, if the Revue dcs Deux 
Mohdes is right, will entirely take 
dway their , beenpatton? The self- 
styled manufacturers of Catalonia, 
most of whom are extensive 
smugglers, are as acute judges of 
their own interests as any men in 
Spain. In Andalusia, on the Portu- 
guese frontier, in nearly every frontier 
province in short, men of wealth, 
ability, and consideration arc at the 
head of tlic contraband traflic. It is 
not to be supposed that ail these have 
their eyes shut to the meditated de- 
struction of their interests, or that 
they thus tranquilly receive a blow 
which they believq will be fatal. It 
will bo remembered by many that 
when first the new tarifi* was seri- 
ously brought forward, and appeared 
likely to become the law of tlic laud, 
the Catalan newspapers and other 
organs of the smuggling interest wT.re 
furious in their denunciation of it: 
alarming rumours wore set abroad, 
insurrections were talked of, and there 
seemed a very pretty chance of a 
pronunciamiento in favour of prohibi- 
tive duties and contraband trade. 
Put suddenly modifications w'crc 
talked of, the publication of the bill 
was postponed, the storm was allaycil 
and lias not again arisen. There was 
something so remarkable in this sudden 
stilling of the troubled waters, that 
persons, who arc cither very malicious 
or better versed than their nciglibours 
in the ways of Spain, did not scruple 
to assert that there liad been buying 
and selling, that weighty arguments 
had been advanced and had prevailed, 
and that the result was to be the 
emasculation of the taritV bill. No 
trifling consideration would suffice to 
clench such a bargain, and ddhbtless 
the concession, if obtained, was well 
paid for; but what of that? The 
trade of a smuggler is the most pro- 
fitable in Spain, excepting, perhaps, 
that of a cabinet minister; and it was 
worth a sacrifice to retain a traffic 
whose profits, the Revue des Deux 
Mondea assures us, range from 60 to 
90 per cent on the value of the cotton 
tissues introduced, and aloweriicr- 
centage on silks, woollens, and other 
goods, of greater v#luc in proportion 
to their bulk, weight, ana difficulty of 


transport. For this percentage, the 
master-smuggler receives the goods 
without the frontier, and delivers them 
within, supporting all charges, and 
running all risks t it is a premium of 
insurance, as regularly fixed as that 
of any marine risk at Lloyd’s, lint 
docs the Revue suppose that the pre- 
sent very high charge for passage will 
not be materially reduced, sooner tlian 
altogether relinquished ? Spanish 
smuggling requires capital and sta- 
bility, on the part of those undertaking 
it on a large scale, and is a sort of 
monopoly in the hands of a coi tain 
number of individuals and companies. 
These pay flio working smugglers (tlicj 
men who lift the bales, and drive the 
mules, and fight the cnstom-lionse 
officers) a few reals a-day, a few 
dollars a /•««, and pocket enormous 
profits. Amongst themselves, they 
arc leagued to maintain the high rales 
of insurance. But now that the ciis- 
tom-lioiisc steps into the field as a 
competitor, removing prohibition and 
lowering duties, we may be well as- 
sured the smugglers have lowered 
theirs; and an hv|ulry at rerpignan, 
Oleron, Manleon, on the Five Can- 
tons at Bayonne, or in any othi'r 
smuggling depot on the Pyrenean 
frontier, would, we doubt not, satisfy 
the Revue of the fact. The Spanisli 
custom-house must cut lower yet to 
beat the smuggler. The Revue ad- 
mits that, on certain articles of great 
consumption, (silk,) the difiereiice is 
still in favour of tlie contrabandist, 
even at the duty of thirty to furly- 
five per cent ad valorem^ fixed by 
the tariff bill, and at the old high pre- 
mium of smuggling insurance. But 
whilst we insist and are confident 
that the latter will be reduced, (ami 
therein find one reason of the tram[uil 
indifference with which the taritf has 
been received by the smuggling popu- 
lation of the Peninsula,) wo ani by no 
means certain that the former has not 
been considerably raised by the altora- 
tipns and moctifications that took 
place in the tariff, between the date of 
its passing the chambers and that of 
its publication by the government ; 
alterations by which the ad vatorem 
duties imposed on several important 
classes of merchandise have been con- 
verted into fixed duties. This change, 
which may very well prove a jttgg^§ 
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brought about by the golden wand of as to defend his purse. i3y the Ipver 
tho^ smuggling iratcniity, at once in- classes in Spain ,tha smuggler is ad- 
validatcs tlie calculations of the Revue^ mired and respected, and . his Galling 
which are all based upon the ad is deemed galjjLnt and honourabio'; 
vahretn percentage originally pro- by the classes above him Ikc ia‘ tofer- 
scriijcd by the tariff law, and upon ated, and often employed. His ran- 
tho assumption that the high contra- dom, perilous, fly-by-night manner of 
band premiums are immutable and life, made up of alternate periods of 
unreducible. violent exertion and excitement, and 

Setting aside the mere financial perfect idleness and relaxation, exact- 
consideration of the tariii’ question; \y suits his taste and temperament ; 
losing sight, for a while, of the great it will be hard to w’oan him from his 
accession of revenue it is universally illicit pursuits, though they should so 
admitted that Spain would derive from decline in profit as only to yield him 
an honest and eflectual reduction of bread, garlic, and tobacco. You 
lier import-duties on manufactures, niiist find him occupation profitable 
which she herself can produce only of and to his •taste before you can 
inferior (piality and at exorbitant reclaim liim ; for he will not dig, 
rates ; losing sight, also, of the moral and would rather rob than beg. 
obligation there is upon her to adopt 'Whenever such* import-duties are 
all such in(‘asurcs, not injurious fo adopted in Spain as will really stop 
any great class of the community,* smuggling, there will undoubtedly be 
as shall enable her to pay her way, a great increase of crimes against 
and acquit her debts to home and property, innumerable bands of rob- 
fonugn creditors, — temporarily avert- Lers will spring up, and probably 
ing our view, we say, from these there will also be risings under poli- 
considorations, we fix it upon others tical banners. The present moment 
whose weight none will deny. What Js by no means iinpropitious fur the 
are the chief causes to which the experiment. The government of 
major ])art of the crime, misery’, and Spain has perhaps the power, but w’c 
degradation prevalent amongst the doubt that it has the will. We have 
low'or classes in Spain, is attributed, shown cause for believing that the 
by all impartial observers of her social recent change will prove delusive, and 
condition V 'I’liey are three in nuni- of small benefit. If w e arc mistaken 
bf'r. The demoralisation produced by — and it is very diflicult to decide 
smuggling; the burdens upon agri- beforehand of the result of Spanish 
culture, and impediments to its pro- measures — we shall sincereh" rejoice, 
gross; tlic high prices the peasant is We have already observed that, 
compelled to pay for the most neces- w'liilst the brunt of taxation is borne 
sary manufactures. Upon the evil of in Spain by agriculture, that interest 
siniiggliug we need not dwell, nor obtains in return scarcely any of tlio 
dilate upon the case of the transi- facilities and encouragements to which 
tioii from defrauding the government it is fairly entitled. Spain is the rash 
to robbing upon the highway, and child that would run before it can 
from shooting a donnnier to murder- walk, and consequently falls upon its 
ing the traveller wdio may be so rash face. She dashes headlong at the 

* At the first liiiit of a project of reform in the tariff, the cry in Spain, anil espoci- 
lilly in ( alalouia, has invariably been, — Protection for our manufactures!'’ So loud 
was the clamour, that it might have been imagined millions of mouths were depend- 
ent for brL\ad on the labrioatioii of Spaniidi calicoes. Now, the licrue des Dtitx 
Moiulcf Cistimates the total number of hniuls employed in these much- vaunted cotton 
manufactures at tliirty-one thousand ; find even this number we are induced to believe 
considerably over-estimated, from minntc and interesting information on the subject 
wo have recently obtained from an intelligent Spaniard, long resident in Catalonia. 
And amongst the mannfactnrcrs arc a number of Frenchmen, and other foreigners ; 
for, in fact, Spaniards have little taste for mechanical occupations, and have too fine 
a climate not to love the open air. So the “ protection,” so violently insisted upon, 
is for this handful of operatives, who make bad calicoes at exorbitant prices; or 
rather, if the truth be told, it is for the master-mann^cturejs, most of whom are 
jalso master-smugglers. 
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greatest and| most costly improve- 
ments realised Jl>y other countries ; 
forgetting that she ^^has stood still 
whilst tliey moved oiyyards, and that 
a wfse man gets a bed to lie upon 
before troubling himself about a silken 
coverlet. In all the ai'ts of life Spain 
is immeasurably inferior to most other 
European nations. In agricultural 
implements, in carts and other 
vehicles of transport, in her methods 
of elaborating her products, and her 
means of carrying them, she is cen- 
tiiiics behind all the world. 'V ast 
tracts of her territory are desolate for 
want of that irrigation for wliich mo- 
dern ingenuity and invention have 
devised such great facilities : the 
broad waters of her mighty rivers, 
which in other countries would be 
alive with traflic and bordered with 
villages, are choked and desolate. 

Tiuj Guadahiuivir, navigable in the 
time of the Romans as far as Cordova, 
is now scarcely practicable for sailing 
vessels of a niodcratc .size up to 
Seville.*’^ lew arc the boats, scanty 
the du'cllings, upon the green waves 
and flower-grown slioros of 'i’agus and 
Ebro. AMieu tiicsc glorious natural 
arteries are thus m'glccted,we need not 
expect artificial ones. Canals are sadly 
wunted, and have been often planned, 
but they have got no farther tlian the 
■want and the project. As to roads, 
the main lines arc good, but they arc 
few, diverging from the cai)it;U to the 
various frontiers ^ and llic cross-roads 
(where there are any.) and tJio coun- 
try ti’acks, are mostly execrable, and 
often impassable fur wheels. lUit all 
this, arc informed by the Jlcimc des 
])atx Mondcs^ is on tJie eve of a 
lliorougli change. “ Labour, like 
credit,*’ says that periodical, in its 
article on Spain, “ has received a 
beneficial impulse. The romls arc 
rei>au‘cd, the means of water-convey- 
ance are being improved or tcriniiiat- 
cd, railroads are begun. TJic creation 
of a vast system (ensemhic) of ad- 
j«acent roads will soon connect all parts 
of the territoiy with these vivifying 
aiterics.” Wc scarcely know which 
Is most admirable ; the cleverness that 
contrives to condense so many mis- 
statements into so few words, or this 
tone of candour, conviction, and phi- 


lanihropical exultation. As regards 
the impulse given to Spanish credit, 
it is but a few days since wc read, 
with some astonishment at the barba- 
rity and impudence of the idaii (ema- 
nating though it docs from a Spanisli 
finance minister), the avrangcmeiitby 
which jVlr Bravo jVliirillo, in order to 
diminish Ihc acknowledged deficit in 
the budget for the year LSoO, nmlcts 
theamiy and state fuiictioiiiines of a 
month’s pay, anti pensioners and half- 
pay men of two months’ means of 
subsistence, besides wiping out, in a 
still more unceremonious manntr, 
other pressing claims upon the tre:;- 
snry. The budget itself is a truly cu- 
rious docninent. TIjc customs’ re’*, e- 
nue is swollen by the supposed proliis 
of the new taritf ; the expenses of tiio 
<var department are boldly sot down at 
a reduction which must accord ratlurc 
with .Mr JMmilloV wish than w ith lii.s 
expectations. On tlio debit side figiiro 
also the claims of the public creditor, 
for miicli less than is due, certainly, but 
for far more than will bo paid. The 
result of the estimate is, as usual, m<*st 
satitsfactory, or ’would be so, at least, 
if there were the slightest chance of 
its justificatiijii by the actual receipt'* 
ami expenditure of the year for wliieli 
it is nifuh^ To return, however, to 
the improvements and public work< 
aniioiiiKvd by the J It rue ifrs h<n.r 
Mondes, W e certain I3' find In tlio 
budget it sum oi’ about three, hiindrod 
iliuiisand pounds — rometliing more 
than half the involuntary Contribution 
waning from the unliai)py en/phuhs end 
))eusioJun\*^ — set down to roads, raiU 
way.s, and canals. Is this inagnifictmt 
sum to com]ilctc the valuable wator- 
comimniicalions and the network of 
road.s promised to expectant Siuiin? 
Hardly, even If applied as appro- 
priated, whicli little enough of it. 
ever will be. As to railways, tliey 
are certainly b<\f/tn9, but that is as 
mucli as can be said. T'here is a 
thirty mile railroad open between Bar- 
celona and Alataro, upon wdiich acci- 
dents scorn of pretty frequent occur- 
rence ; and that said, wc have said 
all, A good many others have been 
planned. Involving tho most magni- 
licent projects of tunnels through 
chains of mountains, viaducts over 
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groat rivor.«<, cuttings through dense 
forests, iiiul the like ; and at some of 
these there may be attempts at work,, 
enough to justify demands for funds ; 
])Ut their termination is altogether aii- 
otlier matter in a country wljcre, 
according to its national proverb, 
tilings arc begun late, and never 
finished. Doubtless it is a saiistiic- 
llon to Sj^anish pridis when it sees 
other Eumpean countries veined with 
iron tracks, to be able to talk of 
Spanish railroads as things tliat are 
not (;nly projected, Init begun. A 
groat country like Spain must not lag 
behind in the race of improvement, 
audits nativeswoiild deem thomsolvos 
liumillatcd if tliey did ii it atleniiit to 
liave Avhat Mnglaud, France, and (Ger- 
many enjoy. Nothing can escape 
thotfc ambitions hidalgos, Th.'*y liavt? 
heard of the electric telegraph, amt it 
is ea'^y to dFcern, by newspaper pa- 
ragraphs, thvit they are agog for the 
no\e]ty, allhongli the country lias just 
I'.eeu put to cmshlernble expense by 
the (ompletiou and iinproveme.nt of 
Iho aerial semaphore'^. '14?ese work 
very ncll, tlic Piario Mnranfii of 
Valeiici:i told ns the other day ; but 
f are. a great iiulsanee, the eloc- 
ti ic plan is mneli bettor and surer, and 
a (lennan coin'piniy hasoiVered to lay 
any length of wires at the rate of two 
Jiuinlrcd ])onnds sterling per league; 
and (he Diorio trusts the government 
nill keep the. matter in view, and 
riilopt tlii‘ new sysieni, if it can lie 
done nilhout obstacles arising from 
P'olliieal disturbances, and from the 
ignorance and malevolence of the 
]:rople. If the electric telegrapinvereto 
await the completion of the “vivilying 
arteries” of railroad proml-ed by the 
mure .sanguine Irieiidri of Spain, the 
Cierman eoinpaiiy wtmld do well to 
ofiiu’ its <(n'vlccs elsewhere* *, but evi- 
dently tliere Is some iioilon of carry- 
ing the posts and wires across coun- 
try, over sierras and thspnhhdos^ 
with board.s, no doubt, atlixcd here 
and then*, ivituosting the public to 
“ protect tlie tclegrapli.” I low long the* 
posts would stand — how long the wires 
miglit escape injury from the super- 
stii ions peasantry, or from robbers and 
smugglers, interested in retarding the 
transmission of their misdeeds, is an- 
other (jnestion. Really, to use a po- 
luilar comparison, the establishment 


of electric telegraphs on/ Spanish .soil 
, seems to us about aj necessary and 
sensible as to allix a gilt handle to 
tlic door of a pig-stye. Not that we 
would, in any way, assimilate to 
the unclean beast our friends the 
Spaniards, whom wc greatly esteem, 
and d(*.sire to see more prosperous : 
but thus it is uith them ever. They 
would Jilin pas.s over the rudiments, 
ami attain at a bound that lieight of 
civilisation which other nations have 
reached only by a toilsome and pa- 
tient progress. 

"file dearness of most manufactured 
goods in Spiiin, and especially of the 
commonest anti, as Englishmen w’ould 
consider, most essential articles of 
clothing, is, we arg fully convinced, a 
grave imiiedimcnt to the moral and 
physical progress of the lower chtsses 
(»f" Spaniards. If, rpiitting certain 
frontier districts, w’hcrc smuggling 
gains diffuse a fallaciou.s appearance 
of pros]»eriTy, wc penetrate into the 
interior of the countrv", we behold a 
rural population sunk in filth and 
sloth, wrapped in srjiialid woollen 
rags, basking listles^ly in the .«nn, 
dwelling oftentimes in community 
with their domestic aiiimals. Yet, 
give him but the means, and no 
man more than this self-same Spanish 
])'\asant loves clean linen and neat 
attire. If he i.s dirty and sliirtless, 
and afllicied with verriiin and impnri- 
li- s. it boeanse lie has never had 
tiie meaiiN of being otlierwise. ITow’ 
can he, out of hi.s scanty eaniing^;, 
supply himself with tlic calico shirt 
and clean jacket of jean or llanncl 
V liicli, in the ciuinirics of their mann- 
f icfure, are 'within the reach of the 
j)ooro.st labourer, but whose price is 
trebled, before they reach liiin in 
Spain, by exorbitant smuggling pre- 
miums %Y import-duty, and by an 
expensive ami defective system of 
transport. Wc Ciuinot agree with 
those who assert tin*. Spaniard of the 
lower class to be a bom idler, who 
will never willingly do more work 
than procures him the day’s frngjil 
meal, ^^'e have too great faith in his 
natural good qualities to receive tliis 
o])inion otherwise than as a calumny. 
At any rate, before deciding thus 
harshly, give liim a chance, which he 
has never yet liatL; show him the 
possibility, wTiich fiij lias never 3 ’et 
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siicn, of attfAning, by his own exer- 
tions, to comfort and respectability ; 
put the necessaries of life within his 
reach, which they have never yet 
been, and spur him, with his own 
pride, to cleanliness and industry. 
Teach him, in short, self-respect, 
which he can hardly feel in his 
present sunken eoudition, and, rely 
upon it, ho will make an ^Dbrt and 
take a start. 

It is not our intention to dwell up- 
on the recent temporary displacement 
of the Narvaez ministry, at the very 
moincut wlicn its stability and power 
seemed most assured, when the ex- 
ultation of its partisans was the loud- 
est, and the subjection of the nation 
most complete. T^he singular manner 
of the change, the ignoble agents by 
whom it was immediately ciVecteil, 
the obscurity and inaptitude of the 
individuals who for a nioiiient made 
their apparition at the holm, to be at 
the next thrown overboard ; the 
strangidy heedless and inconsistent 
conduct of the young (iuecu, and the 
ambiguous attitude of her mother, 
liavc found abundant commentators, 
and the whole episode has been wittily 
and not unjustly compared to one of 
those old Spanish comedies based on 
a palace intrigue. 'Wa cannot, how- 
ever, admit that the entire glory of 
the curious and abortive plot belongs 
tp the apostolicar 6*«wiflri7/a whicl^ is 
alleged to exist in the palace, and to 
consist, amongst otlicrs, of tlic feeble 
and bigoted king-consort, of a fana- 
tical confessor, a hysterical nun, a 
Jesuitical secretary, and others of simi- 
lar stamp. Time will probaldy dissi- 
pate part of llio mystery that now 
envelops the ailltir; but, even uou', 
those accustomed to watch the show 
will have shrewd suspicions whose arc 
the hands that pulled the ifircs and 
made the dull puppets dauco. The 
hands showed little skill, it will per- 
haps be urged, in the selection and 
manoeuvring of the dolls. This ob- 
jection will hardly stand. When a 
juggler misses his trick, it is still 
something if he hides his arm from 
his audience. And as to the incapa- 
city of the agents, ttcy were probably 


not employed until others, abler but 
less docile, had refused to act. We 
entertain little doubt in what (piarter 
the attempt was fosterod—perhaps 
concerted. Notwithstanding the out- 
ward cordiality of the Freiicli and 
Spanish government.?, it is notorious 
that the old alliance between Queen 
Christina and a lately deposed mon- 
arch still exists, for the attainment of 
objects dear to both their hearts. In 
what manner these objects were to bo 
advanced by the recent shiifllc of the 
SpaiiLsli political cards, is not at first 
sight apparent. lint we cnt(?rtain 
scarcely the shadow of a doubt, that 
the arch-piottcr whose innuence has 
more than once wrought evil to Spain, 
had a hand in the game. 'Wo would 
bo the last to pre.'^s hardly upon the 
Yallen. Did wc feel tempted so to«lo, 
we should truly feel ourselves rebuked 
by the noble example of that ilhi.^trioii.s 
La<ly, who has forgotten the treachery 
of the king in the .sorrow.? of the cxih*, 
and has extended that sympathy nml 
kindness to the dweller in the JCngli.<h 
cottage, wliieh slio could not have 
been expected again to sliow to llui 
inmate of the French palace. Wc are 
guarded, then, in tlic expre.'^sion of our 
regret, that one who, by the i)ur.suii 
of purely personal objects, has been 
the cause of groat calamities to lii.s 
native land, should still indulge liis 
dynastic ambition at the expen'^e of 
the trainjuiUity of another coimliT, 
previously indebteil to him for much 
discord and misery. And we deem it 
% painful sight when a man wliosc 
years already exceed the averagi? .span 
of human existence is still cngros.sed 
by plans of unscrupulous aggrandise- 
meiit, still busied with IVIacliiaveliaii 
intrigues, still absorbed in tlie ba.<er 
things of earth, instead of addressing 
himself to considerations of higluu* 
import, earning by his virtues in ad- 
versity that nispect refused to his 
conduct in prosi)erity, and passing the 
last day.? of his life — the postlnimou.s 
onesof his royalty— resigned, revered, 
and beloved, like one who prcceth'cl 
him on his thvouc and In his banish- 
ment, and whose name was on his 
lips in the hour of his fall. 
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“ Well, ma’am,” contmiied ‘ the 
naval man, on aj^ain resuming his 
narrative, “ as 1 told 3’ou, the sudden 
liail of ‘ J^aiid !’ brought us all on deck 
ill a twinkling, in the midst of my 
ticklish coiivcrsatioii with the Judge. 

“ Hallo! 3’ou aloft ! '* shouted the chief 
officer himself, “ d’3’e hear, sirrali ! use 
your e3’es before hailing the deck 1 ” 

“ J^aiid, sir! ” came falling down again 
out of the sunlight; “ land it is, sir, 
— broad awa3’ on our larboard bow, 
sir.” 

By this time it was about half-])aft 
nine, or ten o’clock, of the moriiiug. 
Heading nearly due south-east, as we 
now were, the Indiaman’s bowsprit 
van up into the full whitti blaze of light, 
in which licr flying jib-boom soeraed 
to tpiiver and writhe far awa3' from 
her like an eel in water; while the 
sjiread of her sails against it loomed 
lvvic(‘ as large as ordinaiy, from the 
sort of haz3' double-edged look they 
had, witli a twinkling thread of sun 
drawing all round them like a frame, 
as if one saw iliroiigh a wroiig-scivwod 
gla.ss. You’d have ihouglit by the 
glance under the fore- course, over the 
ship’s head-gratings, she was travel- 
ling off ([iiiotlj' into some no-nians- 
land or other, where it would be so 
bright w'c should all have to wear 
green spectacles : the liglit breeze 
being almost direct from nor’west, and 
so fairly in her favour, w ith the help 
of her studding-sails she was making 
wonderful progress for such a mere 
breath— -about four knots to the hour, 
as I reckoned. The air aloft appeared 
ill the mean lime to be steadying and 
suL'hbuj^ though the winter kept smooth, 
and her bows scarce made a noise in 
it : the wide soft swells of the sea just 
floated up of a pale blue, and lifted her 
on, till she wviit seething gentl 3 'd 4 )\vn 
into it again ; only, if you put your 
head over the stai’board side, and 
listened, you thought you heard a sort 
of dull poppling ripple coming along 
the bonds from round licr counter. 
As fur the lino of horizon on one bow 
or the other, ’t.was hardly to be made 
out at all, with g, streaky wdiitc haze 


overlying it, up in the sky as it were, 
on both sides, behind the dazzle of 
light. How'cver, the passengers were 
fancying all kinds of fine tropical 
matters lay hidden thereaway ; and 
in fact, wdiat with the notion of land 
after a long vo3'age, and what with 
the faint specks of bright cloud tliat 
scorned to bo melting far off in the 
glare— to any one last from Gravesend, 
that had never seen anything stranger 
than Richmond Hill of a Sunday, the 
whole thing alieoil of the ship would 
have rather an enchanted sort of a look. 
At length the third mate w^as seen to 
shove Iiis sp3’-glass together in the top- 
gallant cross-trees, and came slowly 
dow n the rigging. “ Well, Mr Rick- 
ottV” said the chief ofllcer, meeting 
him as he landed on deck. “ AVell, 
sir,” said Rieketr, “ it /n laud after all. 
iVIr Finch ! ” The mate rapped out 
an oath, and took another turn : 
Macleod screwed his mouth as if he 
were going to whistle, then i)iilled liis 
red w'hiskers instead, and look(‘d (piecr 
at Kiekctt ; while Riekett stood peer- 
ing into his spy-glass as he w ould hare 
done into his hat, had he still boon a 
foremast-man. The mate's eye met 
his, tlicn tiiniod to the passengers lean- 
ing over the poop-railing ; and they all 
three w’alkoii to the capstan, whore 
they began to overhaul tlic charts, and 
laid their heads together out of ear- 
shot. 

Xow', whether this said land just 
made out ou the north-east, trend- 
ed away back to south-east, as the 
clearer look of the horizon to star- 
boarfi made one think, it w’as hard to 
say — though in that way of it, there 
were secmmghj two plans for widening 
her distance. Killier Fincli might 
think it better to keep hold of a fair 
wind, and just edge her off enough to 
drop the i)oint on her weather quar- 
ter — wdicn, of course, if things stood 
as they were, wo should soon set a 
good stretch of water betw ixt us and 
the coast; or else they might brace 
direct round on the other tack, and 
head rigl\); souUi-w’^est’ard, out to sea 
again : though iQ wc W'orc still in it, 
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the current Amid set us every bit as 
inuc.Ii ill its own direction as over. Ac- 
cordingly 1 sidled nearer to thecn]) 3 tan, 
and watched anxiously for what the 
third mate had to propose, after hiuu- 
iniiigaud hawing a little, and scratch- 
ing ids head under his cap for half a mi- 
nute. “ At any rate, ^Ir Finch, sir,’ 
said he, “ more cspeciall}' the captain 
being otV charge, 1 may say. why, IM 

advise ye, sir, to Here ho 

dropped his voice ; but Finch a])par- 
ently agreed to hat he said. 

‘‘ Iteady about ship there !” said the 
second mate aloud to the boatswain 
forward; and in ten inimiles afterwards 
the Scringapatam Avas fairly round, as 1 
had expeclod, headiiy^ at a right angle 
to her former course, with the l)ret‘/:e 
before her starboard beam, and the 
snn blazing on the other. 1 Avail*: ed 
forward to the boAvs, and actual Ij” 
started to hear Iioav loud aud clear I he 
ripple had got under them of a sudden ; 
inccting her Avith a ])laslii as if sh 3 
w'ere making six or seven knots head- 
AA^ay, Avhile the caiiA’ass scemotl to 
draw so much stiifer aloft, yoiiM have 
supposed the breeze had fnjslieued c<s 
soon as the helm was ])ut down, 'riic 
mates looked over the side and aloft, 
nibbing their bands and smiling to 
each other, as much as to say Iioaa- 
fast she Avas hauling otf the bad neigh- 
bourhood she AAas in, though the boat 
waias great as ever, and you dkiirt- 
feel a breath more air beloAv, nor see 
the water rnfhe. To 7m/ notion, in 
tact, it was just the set of the current 
against her that seemingly freshened 
her Avay, the ship being iioav direct in 
its teelli ; so that, of course, it Avould 
keep bearing her up all the time aAvay 
north-eastward, Avith her oavii leeway 
to help it ; and the less could any one 
notice the difierence betwixt the Avatcr 
going past her side, and her passing 
the Avator. This tack of hers, whicli 
Kickett, no doubt, thought such a safe 
plan, might be the very one to put her 
in a really dangerous way yet; for 
Aviien they did discover this under-tow, 
how Avere they to take her out of it, 
after all? i'robably by trying to 
stand fair across tin*, strggm of it to 
southward, Avhich, without three times 
the wind wc liad, Avoiild at best take 
us out many miles nearer the laud it 
set upon, or leave ns perhaps becalmed 
ill the midst of it. , 


I'lie truth wi\% that although T 
hadn’t seen Avhat like the land was, 
.and couldn’t liave said, bj' the charl, 
trhnr Ave AV(*rc, J began to have a faint 
notion of AAdiercabouts Ave possibly 
t-oon might bo, from Avhat I rcmcm- 
luTcd hearing an old quavt.ermaslrr in 
the Iris say, a coniile of years ludbre, 
reganlhig a particular spot on tlso 
soiitli-AA'cftt coast, where Hie. cvirrenlsat 
‘Some season'^, as he plircwed it, made a 
regular race-course nu‘Cti'.ig. The old 
feflow gavt iiie ab-o, at tlio linu‘, some 
bearings of the nearest coast, with the 
landmarhs at the month ‘^f .a river :x 
lillle farthea* nin th — Avliich, he said, he 
AA'oiiId know if yoii>et him down. there 
of a (l.irk nigiil, though lie had been 
in hi- bed at (bispurt ilic inimite be- 
f<^re, if Iheiv av:is just a riglit streak 
oj sk}’^ to the ea.' tward — namely, a big 
black rock lil^o two step a, ami a block 
at tlie foot of them, someAvhat the 
siiat'ie of a eliipjicd holy-stone, mu- 
lling down on one side out id‘ a. lii rli 
hcarlland, bke an admiraVs cocked 
hat, Avltli dx mop-licaded trees up- 
on the root of lli ' rock, for all the 
Avorld like liairs on a wait. Here f 
recollected Iioav my Avorthy authority 
pointed mode<tly for example to a 
ea'-c of the kind on his own nose, 
'riu; opposite sIhu'c of its month was 
Hat, AAilli a heavy Avliite snif: but it 
.dint in so far upon tlie other, he srihl, 
that, steering Iroiii ilie soulirard, one. 
Avoiild never know there aviis a rivi'r 
there .at all. I1ie Ikimbar he calh d 
it ; but if lie meant tlu^ ijeiiibarooghe, 
Avc could scarcely Ix' near /V, or that 
much toward being abreast of St 1 le- 
leiia. For all I saw, imleed, avc might 
luiAT. nothing to c.astward of ns save 
a hard coast, or else tlic sandy coast 
farther doAvn, shoaling out of sight of 
land ! At any rate 1 knew avc must 
have got into the tail of the great sea- 
stream from round the C'ape of (lood 
Hope, w hich Avoiild, no doubt, sjilit out 
at.scaonViana’sBaiik, and turn partly 
to north-eastward thoreabout.s ; so 
that it wasn’t a very bad gnc.ss to 
suppose Ave were getting up some- 
Avbcre near Cap<> Frio, the likeliest 
place in the Avorld to find old .Bob 
Martin’s “ maze,” Avhich we used to 
joke about so in the iris. 

What Avas done, though, required 
to be done quickly, and T looked about 
for Tom Westwood, ^ili 1 saw him on 
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the poop amongst the rest, talking 
again to Miss Hyde, as they all crowd- 
ed towards the lee-(|uai*ter to watch 
the land-haze seemingly dropjiing 
astern. My hcait swelled as it were 
into my throat, however, at such an 
appearance of good inidcrstaiiding be- 
twixt the two, — whereas there was 
a 7/6', an hour ago that very morning, 
would scarce favour ma with fi look 
or a word ! — and, for the life of me, I 
coulilii’t have ‘<poi;en to Westwootl at 
the time, iniicli It*ss gone liand in 
hand ; for that matter, hr; didn t seem 
to he suspecling aught wrong to 
trouble himself about. AVhat to say 
or do, (iitiier, 1 er)uUliri think; sinee 
Hie more lie cut me out, and the loss 
friendly 1 felt t<i him, the less cuuM 1 
risk the eliance of showing us both yp 
for what we — which, of course, 
would bring liiiii in for the worst of 
it ; as if i, by .love, were going to 
serve aim .souk* 1 (uv trick for the sake 
of shoving /////i out with the yjung 
lad 3 ". Meantime 1 koiit lidgetiug 
about, as if the dock were too hot fur 
me, snatcliing a glance now ami then, 
in sj>ite of inysr*lf, at X'jolet Hyde’s 
fiiiry-likc figure ; so different from 
the rest of them, as she stretclicd 
eagoi'iy from below the awning over 
the ship's rpiartor-gallery, trying to 
make out wln-re the land lav, — now 
putting her little hand over Ikt eyes 
to five better, thou covering them alto- 
gether from the dazzle, as sh<» drew 
in her head again and shook her Iiright 
bronn hair in the sliadow, answering 
AVostwootl — coiifoinid him! The In- 
dian servant each time cai'cfully ])ok- 
ing out the red and Audlow punkah- 
fringe for a cover over her, while the 
passiMigcrs were one and all ready to 
ciy at not seeing the land, and leav- 
ing it behind. The Judge himself 
W'as the only man that seemed to have 
a dim notion of something (pieer in 
the whole case; for evoiy few minutes 
lie walked quietly to the break of the 
poop, where 1 noticed him cast a 
doubtful look down upon the chief 
otiicer ; ’* and when the surgeon came 
luv he asked anxiously how C'aptaiu 
Vv illiamson was, and if he could n’t be 
seen below.. However, the surgeon 
told him the captain had just fallen 
for the first time into a good sleep, 
and there was.no admittnucc, but 
he was likely to*^e much better soon. 
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lly this time there wjs no standing 
out from under the ;iwnings, and the 
(piartordcck and poop had to be well 
swabbed to keep them at all cool, the 
steam of it vising hiMdc with a pitchy 
hempen sort of smell 3 'ou never feel 
save in the IVopic.s : the Seringapatam 
still feeling the breeze aloft, and lift- 
ing on tlie water with a ripple forward, 
altliongli her big courses went lapping 
fore and aft every time she swung. 
The long white h-ize on the horizon 
began ti) melt as the sun heightened, 
clearing from under tlie w ake of the 
light, till no\v you conld fairly see the 
.•ikv to eastward. Xear noon, in fact, 
we had almost diop]KHl the haze alto- 
gether on the sliijfs quarter ; and at 
lirst J w'as glad tg sec ho^v much W'ay 
she hml made in the two hours, w'heii, 
Oil second thoughts, and bv noticing 
«»ine marks in the loom of it. I had 
no doubt but though she might be 
farther 0 IV, why it w'us only while she 
set nuire up to north-eastward, — 
so that we were act mill 3 % so lo speak, 
leaving it by getting nearer! How- 
ever, ns tlie men wvre at dinner, and 
mo.«t of the passengers gone off the 
poop, down to titlin,” I made up nn*^ 
miml to tiy what I could do in a (ptiol 
wuiy, towards making tlie mate think 
of it more seriousl 3 ". 

Ah,*’ said 1, in a would-bc brisk 
and confidential kind of w'ny, ‘‘glad 
w e're leaving that — a — you know, that 
land, i'Jr Finch.’’ ** Indeed, sir,” said 
ho indiiferentl.v. Oh, 3 ’ou know',” 
.said I, ‘‘it's all very well hir the;)t/ssc?t- 

tiiere to talk line about laud — hind 
— l)iit 3 'ou and I, Mr Finch, don't need 
to be told that it's alwa^'s dangerous 
at sea, you know\” The mate lifted 
his head and c\'cd mo for a moment 
or two, between the disgust a sailor 
feels at seeing a fellow pretend to 
anghf like seamanship, and a parti- 
cular sort of spite toward me which 
Fd noticed growing in him for the 
last few da 3 ’s, — though I daresa}' my 
breakfasting that moniing in Sir 
(."liarles’s cabin might have brought it 
to a height. 

Land dangerous, sir ! ” answered 
lie carelessly, as he went on wiping 
his quadrant again ; who put fAat 
into 3 'oiir head?” “Oh, well,” re- 
turned I, just as carelessly, “ if it’s to 
leeward of,coura^,— or with a current 
taking you lowai;fla it, — only then. 
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lint I’ve no (bubt, Mr Fiiicli, if this 
wind were to — ajj — you know, heave 
niorc|abaft, that’s to say, get stronger, 
the craft 'would at least stand still, 
till you got her — ” “ What on 

earth are you talking about, Mr 
Ford — Collins, I mean ? ” asked he 
sliarply. “ Keally, sir, I’ve got some- 
thing more to attend to at present, 
than such trash about a current, and 
the devil knows what else ! ” “ IIow, 
why, :Mr Finch ! ” said T, seemingly 
siirpri'^ed in my turn, are we not in 
a current just now, then?” “ Cur- 
rent ! ” replied Finch, almost laugh- 
ing outright, “ what docs the man 
mean?” “Why every* one tliinks 
so, in the cuddy,” said I, as if rather 
taken aback, and ^venturing wdiat 
you fair ladies call a ‘ fib,’ — “ ever 
since we picked up tlic bottle last 
night.” This, by tlie bye, had got 
spread througli some of the men to 
the passengers, though, of course, 
nobody knew what had been in it 
yet. “ Thtre^ I declare now,” con- 
tinued I, pointing to our lcc-l)ow, 
where I’d had my eyes fixed dining 
the five minutes we spoke, “ wc can 
try it again ; do you sec that bir<l 
yonder on the water?” The mate 
turned his head impatiently, and 
‘•Look, watch him, sir,” said I. This 
was a tired man-o'-war bird alloat 
about twenty fathoms off, with its 
sharp white wings stretched Just 
clear of the water, and its black eye 
sparkling in the sunlight, as it came 
dipping on the long smootli hot-blue 
swell into the Ice of the ship’s lofty 
hull, till you saw its very shadow iii 
the glitter below it. The Indiaman 
seemed to pass him as if he rode 
there at anchor; only the curious 
thing was, that the bird apparently 
neared her up from leeward, crossing 
her larboard quarter within a f^hom 
or two, when all of a sudden he got 
becalmed, as it were, in the wake 
riglit astern, and by the time cither 
of us could walk to the ship’s taffrail, 
she was close over him ; as if, when- 
ever her hnll was end-on, it took his 
sui face-drift away from him, and, 
wiiat was more, as if the ship kept 
hold of it--hcr eighteen feet or so to 
his little inch of a draught— for it 
couldn’t be owing to the wind. How- 
ever, the man-o’-wai* 1)ir<l«took ofl'er 
of the next swelL to get air in his 


wings, and rose off the heave of it 
w'ith a shai’p bit of a scream, away 
after some black boobies diving for 
fish, which no doubt he would catch, 
as they dropped them at sight of 
him. 

The mate upon this stai'tcd and 
looked round, then aloft. “ Con- 
found it ! ” said he to himself, “ if 
this breeze would only freshen ! 
There is a sort of set on the surface 
just now,” coiitimicd he to me, coolly 
enough, “ though how you idlers 
happened to have an idea of it, puz- 
zles me, unless because you’ve no- 
thing else to do but watch the water. 
Currents arc pretty frcqiumt here- 
abouts, however.” “Dear me!” 
said 1, “but if wc should — ” 
“.Stuff, sir!” said he quickly, “the 
coast lu‘rc must be stcep-to enough, 

1 should tliink, since if il weren’t for 
the haze, we’d have sighted it thirty 
miles off I What we want is wind 
— Avincl, to lot’s cross it.” “ Hut 
then a calm, Mr Finch,” I said; “ Fni 
hanged afraid of those calms ! ” 
“ Well, well, sir,” said he, not liking 
just to shake me offal once, after my 
})roving less of a ninny in sea mat- 
ters than he had sup[mse<l, “these 
long currents never set right ashore: 
even if wc lose the wind, as wo may 
soon, why, she’ll take off into the 
eddy seaward, sir, if you 7nusi know, 
— Hid deail-water in-shore, ainl llio 
ebb-tide, always give it a safe lurii!'’ 
All this, of course, was as much to 
.satisfy himself as me. “ Well, that’s 
delightful ! ” said I, .as If rpiite con- 
leiited, and ^Ir Finch walked away 
liastily down one of the poop -ladders, 
110 doubt glad to get ri<l of me in a 
decent manner, tliougli 1 saw liini 
next minute glancing in at the com- 
pass-boxes. “ Keep her up to her 
course, sirrah ; luff, d’^-c hear I ” said 
he to Jacobs, who was, perhaps, the 
best helmsman aboard. “She falls 
off tremendous bad, sir,” answered 
Jacobs, with another whirl of the 
spakes ; her want of actual headway 
making the Indiaman sa^ dead away 
to leeward, ns she shoved into tlio 
force of the sea-strenm, running more 
and more direct upon her starboard 
bow. One minute the courses would 
sink in with a long sighing fall to tlie 
lower-masts, the next her topsails 
would flutter almost aback, and the 
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licat even in the shadow of her awn- 
ings was extreme, yet she still seemed 
to have a breeze through the white 
glare aloft. 1 was determined to 
bring things to a point somehow or 
aiiotlicr, so I followed the mate down 
the steps. “Oh, by the bye, Mr 
Finch ! ” said I eagerly, “ suppose 
one of those dreadful — Avhat do you 
call ’oin—^ah, tornadoes — were to come 
on ! I understand this is just the way, 
near Africa — bailing breeze— heat 
siilfoeating — hazy atmosphere— long 
swell — and current rising to the sur- 
face!” At this Finch stood up in a 
perfect fury. “ What the devil d’ye 
mean, sir,” said he, “ by dodging mo 
about the decks in this fashion, with 
these infernally foolish questions of 
jours?” “Oh, nij’ iinc fellow, 
thought ], “ you shall settle with me 
Ibr that.” “'lornadoes never blow 
hereabouts, except oil-shore, if you 
mumt know, sir I ” he rapped out, 
slicking his hands in his jacket-pock- 
ets as he said so, ami taking a turn 
on the quarterdeek. “That’s quite 
a mistake, 1 assure you, sir ! ” said J, 
carried away with the spirit of the 
thing: “ Fve seen the contrary fifty 
times over, and, from the look of the 

sky aloft Just now, I’d bet” hero 

I slopped, recollected myself, put the 
t(»p of my cane in my mouth, and 
])Oi*red under the awning at the sea 
wiih my eyes half-shut, as sleepily 
as usual with my messmates the 
cadets. The chief ollicer, liowcver, 
stepped back in surprise, eyed me 
sliarply, and seemed struck with a 
sudden thought. “ AVhy, sir,” said 
Jie rather anxiously, “ who may — 
what can yon know' of the matter? ” 
“i’ooh!” replied I, seeing some of 
the passengers were coming on deck, 
“J’m only of an inquiring turn of 
mind! You seafaring persons, Mr 
Finch, think we can’t get any of that 
kind of knowledge on land; but if 
>ou look into Johnson’s l^ictionary, 
why, you’ll find the whole thing 
under the word T'oii^ado : ’tw'as one 
of the pieces I’d to get by heart be- 
fore they’d admit me into oiir yacht- 
club — along with Falconer’s Ship- 
/mrA, you know!” “ Indeed!” 
said the mate, slowly, with a curl of 
his lip, and overhauling me from 
head to foot and.iip again ; “ ah, in- 
deed! That was the way, was it, 


sir ? ” I saw ’twas no lisc. I dare 
say ho caught the ^twinkle in my 
eye; wdiile Jacob’s face, behind him, 
was like the knocker on a door with 
trying to screw it tight over his quid, 
and stuffing the knot of his necker- 
chief in Ills mouth. 

“ Of course, sir,” answered T, let- 
ting my voice fall ; “ and the long 
and the short of it is, Mr Finch, the 
sooner you get your ship out of this 
current the bettor ! And what’s more, 
.sir, T daresay I could tell you howf'^ 
Whether he was waiting for what 
Fd to say, or tliinkiug of something 
just occurred him, but Finch still 
gazed steadily at me, without saying 
a word ; so 1 went on. “ You must 
know I had an did uncle who was 
long in his ^Majesty’s royal navy, 
and if there was one point he was 
crazy upon, ’tv. as just this very matter 
of currents: — though, for my part. Mr 
Finch, I really never understood what 
he meant till I made a voyage. He 
ii<ed to tell my mother, pom woman, 
— who always fancied they had some- 
what to do with puddings, — that he'd 
.-ecu no less than half-a-dozen ships 
go on shore, owing to currents. Xow', 
tfane, he’d say, wiicn you’re ffiirly in 
a current, never you try to cross out 
of it, as folks often do, uf/uinU the run 
of it, for in that case, unless the 
wind’s strong enough, Avhy, instead of 
striking the edilj" to take your craft 
right ofi'-shore, itil just set you over 
and over to the inside. You’ll cross, 
ill the end, no doubt — but ten to one 
it’s exactly w here the w’atcr begins to 
shoal ; whereas, the right plan’s as 
simple as daylight, and that’s wiiy so 
few know' it! Look ye, he'd say, 
ahvays you cross n ith the stream — 
no matter though your head seems to 
make Igndw'ard ; why, the fact is, it'll 
just set yon outside of itself, clear into 
Its own bight, when you can run off to 
seaw^ard with the eddy, if ye choose. 
ThaCs the ^yl\y to cross a ciirrciit, my 
uncle used to saj^ }wovi(ied you’ve 
but a light wind for handling her with ! 
Now, My Finch,” added I, coolly, and 
still mouthing my stick as before — for 
I couldn’t help wishing to give the 
conceited fellow a rub, while I lent 
him a hint — “ for my own part, Ican’t 
know much of these things, but it docs 
seem to mo ns if uncle’s notions 
pretty well suited the case in hand! ” 
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Fiiicli was tofc much of a fair seaman 
.not to catch my^lrift at once, but in 
too great a passion to own it at the 
lime. “ think, sir,” said he, with 
n face like fire, “ so mucli sense as 
ilierc is in this long rigmarole of yours, 
iliat Vm such a— that's to say, that i 
didn’t know it before, sir? llul A\hat 
Tvc got to do v.'ith //o//, JVIr Colliiioon, 
or wiiatcver your name may he — you 
may have been at sea twmity years, 
for aught I care— but IM likelo know 
tr/{(/ you come aboard Iiere, and give 
3'uui-self oiit for as raw a greeuliorn 
as ev(‘r touched with a kid 

glove V” “ Well, .Mr .Imuc)),” said J, 
“ and hat’s tliat to you, if J clujo.^e to 
be a-i green a> the North Sea whaling - 
groiimlV*’ ‘‘ \Vhy,*sir,” said Fiiieli, 
svorking himself uj), you're de\ili^Ii 
euimiiig, no doubt, but perliapsyuirre 
s'lot invare that a passenger under a 
false rig, in an India man, may be 
clapped in limbo, if the eaptiiin tliiiiks 
fitV Who and what are you, I askV 
— some runaway master’s mate, T 
sui»poso, unless ycui’vo got Honn'lhiug 
deeper in hand l' Ferliajis,” eiuled he, 
with a sneer, “ a ])iGkpocket in <lis- 
giiiiO V'’ Sir/’ said 1, gelling up olf 
the buhvark I’d been leaning upon, 
at presfM I ehoo>c to be a ca<ict, 
bat, at any rate, you shall make iin 
apology for Mdiat yon said just now, 
sir!” “Apology!." said t lie mate, 
turning on his heel, “ I slian't do an^ - 
lliiiig of the sort ! You may be 
thankful, in the mean time, if 1 don’t 
have you locked up below, that's all! 
Porliaps, by the bye, sir, all you want- 
ed was to show oft' your seamanship 
before the young lady in the round- 
house there V” Here tlic glance the 
fellow gave me was cnoiigli to show 
he knew pretty 'well, all the while, 
what we were matched agaiugt each 
other for. 

I could stand this no longer, of 
course ; but, seeing that one or two of 
the j)asscngers were noticing us from 
the poop, I looked as polite us possible 
to do when you’ve lost your temper ; 
and, in fact, tlic whole disappoint incut 
of this hair-braiiiecl cruise of mine — 
not to speak of a few things one had 
to stand — carried me aw^ay at the 
moment. There was no scheme 1 
wouldn’t rather have been suspected 
of, by this time, than the real one — 
namely, having gcAic in chase of Violet 
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Hyde. I took a card out of my pocket, 
and handed it quietly to Mr Finch. 
“ You don’t seem able to name me, 
sir,” said I: “ liOAvcvcr, I givoyou 
my v/ord, you may trust that bit of 
pasteboard for it ; and as 1 take yon 
to be a gentleman by your place in 
this shi]>, Vvhy, 1 shall expect th(‘ 
satisfiiclion one gentleman should give 
another, the first time we g4*l ashore, 
.althoiigli it should\\\i to-morruw morn- 
ing!’' And liy Jove I thought J, 1 
liope I’m done w’itli the curs.edest 
foolish trick ever a fellow played him- 
self! The. man that ventures to call 
me fp'crn again, or look at me as if he 
wanted to eoul hw eyes, hang me if he 
shan’t answer for it ! A.s for a w mnan, 
thought 1 — but oh, those two blue 
‘ryes yonder— confound it ! as J caught 
•sight of a wdiitc muslin skirt in the 
shade of the ])oop-a'\vning above. 
1 imi.st say, for Finch, luj took my last 
move cooily enough, turning round to 
give me anotln.T look, after glaiieiiig 
at the card. “ Indeed !” said lie, as 
if rather siirpri.sed; “well, sir, .I’ni 
your mail for thni^ though it can’t bo 
just so soon as to-morrow morning ! 
A Company’s oflici r may mc<‘t a lieu- 
tenant in the navy any lime — ay, and 
take his ship oft* tlio laud loo, I Impo, 
sir !” and witli that ho walked olV 
forward. Lie'iitiniant ! said 1 to my* 
self; how’dld he give me my commis- 
sion so pat, J wonder? and 1 pulled 
out aiiotlior card, when 1 finirid, to 
my great annoyance, tliat, in my hurry 
that morning, I had hapjioned to })Ut 
on a coat of W(*stwood\s by mistake, 
and, instead of plain “Mr Collins,” 
tliey were all “ Licutemant AVest- 
wood, li.N.” Here’s another con- 
founded mess ! tliought 1, and all will 
be blown in the end ! However, on 
second thoughts, the notion .struck me, 
that, by sticking to the name, as 1 
must do note at any rate, why, I 
should keep Westwood clear of all 
.scrapes, wliich, in his case, might be 
disagreeable enough ; whereas, at pre- 
sent, he was known only as the 
Reverend Mr Thomas — and, as for his 
cither shamming the griilln, or giving 
hints how to work the ship, lie w'as one 
of t]io.so men you’d scarce know for a 
sailor, by aught in his manner, at 
least ; and, indeed, Tom Westwood 
always seemed to need a wdiole fri- 
gate’s ways about him, with perhaps 
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somowlinfc of <a stir, to show what he 
really Avas. 

Five miniitos or so after this, it 
(Ifdn’t certainly siir])risc me much to 
see the Tndiarnan laid on the opposite 
lack, with her head Jietually north- 
by-cast, or Avitliin a ftiw points of 
where the lij^lit haze failed into the 
sky ; the mate scemin" b}' this time 
to see tliti matter clearly, and quietly 
inakin" his own of it. I’lic .slii]> bc- 
;ran to stand over towards the out<*r 
set of the current, Avhicli eould now 
1)0 seen ripplinj^ alon;^ li(.‘re and there 
to the surface, as the breeze fell 
slowly: you Innird nothin'? save the 
faint plash of it astern under one 
counter, the wafiin.^^ and rnstlinj? of 
her larj^e main -course above the awn- 
fur :.iie Avas covered over like/.i 
caravan, — the slij^ht Hap of her jil‘S 
fiir ahead on the boAVJ'priL startled 
yon noAv ami then as distinctly as if 
von p;ot a lillij) on your own nose ; 
thestnnsail,hip:hnpbesi<letheAveat]ier- 
leech of her fore-topsail, hun:: slack 
ovi*r the boom, and one felt each use- 
less job^ of the Avheel like a foot -slip 
ill loose sand w hen you AA'ant to run, 
— all botAvixt the lazy, listless voices 
C‘f tln‘. passengers, dropping and drop- 
])ing as separate as the last sands in 
ail hour-glass. Still every minute of 
air aloft helped her nearer to AAhere 
yon saw the Avater Avimling about the 
horizon in long swathes, as it Avere, 
bluer tlian the rest, and sAA'clling 
brim-full, so to speak, out of a line of 
light ; w ith the long <ieiitfl and bits of 
ripple here and tlicrecreejungtOAvards 
It, till the Avhole round of the surface, 
as far as yon could see, came out into 
the smoj(>th, like the Avriiikles on a 
nutmeg. Four bells of the afternoon 
■watch hml struck — tA\'o o’clock that is 
— when liickctt the third mate, and 
one or tAvo men, Aveiit out to the arm of 
the spritsail-yard across the bOAA'sprit, 
where tliej' loAvcred away a lieaAy 
])itch-pot Avhh a long strip of yolloAV 
bunting made fast to it, and weighted 
a little at the loose end, to mark tHe 
set of the current: and as the pot 
sank aAvay out on her larboard botv, 
one could see the bright-coloured rag 
deep doAvn through the clear blue 
water, slrc<aming almost fairly north. 
She appeared to be nearing the turn 
of the eddy, and the eliief olTIccr’s 
spirits began to rise : llickctt screwed 
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one eye close, and loofeed out under 
his horny palm with^lhe other, duubt- 
fiil, as he said, that Ave should “ sight 
the land ott-deck before that. As 
for this trille of an air aloft, sir,” said 
he, I’m afraid aac won’t” — “ Hoot, 
jMr Keckett,” put in Madeod. stepping 
one of his long troAvsrr-hgs iloAvli 
from over the (inarterdeek awning, 
like an ostrich that had been aloft, 
‘'AcVe aye afraid ; but it’s not easy 
to see, ah)!*!, Mr Feiich, sir.” “ IIoav 
docs llic land lie note, Mr Maeleod V ” 
a.^ked the iirsL olliciT. ‘‘ Well, T 
AYOuldift woud'-r but aa'c soon dropj)C(l 
it, sir — tbat’i to /vy.s/’^/vZ, T moan,” 
rcidietl lie ; ‘Mliom/li it's Avliat avc call 
a bit nionnt.iino!i*i. in Scotland — not 
that niilike tin* ( i riinpians, MrFcnch, 
ye knoAv ! ” ‘*11 aiig your ( irampians, 
man ! — wliat’s f/hrod of us, oh V” said 
the mate hastily. ‘'AVIiy, sir,” said 
ihe Sculclini.in, tiiero /•,’ some more of 
it on thii nor ea*'!, lower a good deal 
— it's Just ibisli with the water from 
here, at pn‘-cnt, ^Ir Fench — with a 
]v.*ak uY two. trending away too’ard 
iinrth ; blit tlie light yonder on onr 
.darb(*ard boAv makes them liard for 
to see, I may say.” 

In fact, some of tho men forward 
AAoiv making it nut already on tho 
.«tarl>oavd Ix-w, where you soon could 
‘'Ce llic faint ragged shape of a head- 
land coming out, as it Avere, of tho 
dazzle beyond the AA'ater. Avliicli lay 
dickering and heaving between, from 
deep-blue far aAvay into pale; Avhilc 
almost at the same time, on her star- 
board (jnarter, aaIioiv there Avas less 
of the light, another outline Avas to be 
seen loomii^g like pretty high land, 
though still fainter than the lirst. As 
for tiie space betAvixt them, for aughc 
one could distinguish as yet, there 
might be nothing there except air and 
Avatcr over against the ship’s side. 
“Well,” said the mate briskly, after 
a little, AveVe prett}' sure, wow, to 
hriA^e the land-breeze to give ns sea- 
room, before tAvo or three hdurs aro 
over, — by which time, T hope, we’ll 
be in the eddy of this infernal current, 
at any rate!” HoAvever, I was 
.«earcc sure he didn’t begin to doubt 
the |Alan T'd given him ; whereas had 
he knoAvn tho Avhole case in time, and 
done the thing Mey?, it A%*aa certaiu 
enough, — anTl theVst thing be could 
do, even as it was : but what troubled 
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TOG now, why, suppose anything hap- 
pened to the ship, mightn’t he turn 
the tables on me after all, and say I 
had some bad design in it ? I loitered 
about with my arms folded, saying 
never a word, but watching the whole 
aflfaiv keener than 1 ever did one of 
Shakspearc’s plays in the theatre after 
a dull cruise ; not a thing in sea, sky, 
or Indiaman, from the ripples far oft* 
oil the water to ugly Harry hauling 
taut the jib-sheet with his chums, but 
somehow or other they seemed all to 
sink into me at the time, as if they’d 
all got to come out again strong. 
You hardly knew ?r//cn. the ship lost 
the last breath of air aloft, till, from 
stealing through the smooth water, 
she came apparcntlj^ to a stand-still, 
everything spread broad out, not even 
a flap in the canvass, almost, it had 
fallen a dead calm so gradually. 

However troubles weren’t seem- 
ingly over yet, for just then up came 
the Judge’s dark kitmagar to the 
gangway where I was, and, from the 
sly impudence of the fellow’s manner, 
I at once landed there was something 
particular in the wind, as if he’d been 
seeking me about-decks. “S’laam, 
inistree !*’ said he, with but a slight 
duck of Ins Hat brown turban, “ Judge 
sahib i-send C alley Mistree liis chup- 
prass,” — message, forsooth ! — rah’b 
inquire the liiivour of geutlymau’s I:Ics- 
Iiichec Coorapaiiee, two-three mcT- 
mentl” “The flavour of my East- 
Tndia company, yc.i. rascal !” said T 
laughing, yet inclined to kick him aft 
again for his impertinent look ; “ speak 
for yourself, if you please!” In fact tlic 
avIiilF of cocoa-nut oil, and other (Lark 
perfumes about him, came out in a 
hot calm at sea, when everything 
bickens one, so as to need no in(]uiry 
about the matter : however, I^walkcd 
straight aft to the round-house, and 
in at the open door, through which Sir 
Charles was to bo seen pacing from 
one side of his cabin to the other, like 
a Bengfil tiger in a cage. “ Ilarkyc, 
young man,” said he sternly, turning 
a:: soon as 1 came in, with my hat in 
my hand, “ since 1 had the honour of 
your company here this morning, I 
have rccoLiected-— indeed 1 find that 
one of my servants had done the same 
— that you arc the person wlio molested 
my^ ftimily by vSrious* annoyances 
beBldc my gardch at Croydon, sir I” 


“•Indeed, Sir Charles 1” said I coolly, 
for the bitter feeling I had made me 
cool : “ they must have been uiiinteu- 
tional then, sir I But I was certainly 
at Croydon, seeing my mother’s lioiisc 
happens to be there.” “ Y'ou must 
have had some design in entering this 
vessel, sir!” continued the Judge, in a 
passion ; “ ’g.a(l sir, the coincidence is 
too curious! Tell me wbaMt is at 
once, or by — ” “My design was to 
go to India, sir,” answered I, as 
(piietly as before. “ In what capacity V 
— who are you? — what — who — what 
do you want there, eh?” rapped out 
the Judge. “I’m not aware, sir,” 
said I, “what right you’ve got to 
question me ; hut I — in fact I’ll tifll 
so much to any man — why, I’m an 
oflici-T in the navy.” Sir (HiaiUs 
brought short up in his i).acing and 
stamping, and stared at me. “ An 
ollicer in the navy !” re]»eatcd h(' ; 
“but yes— why — now 1 think, I do 
remember some tiling in yonr dress, 
sir, — though it vrasthcyhcc tliat struck 
me! Ill short then, sir, this makes 
the case worse : you are here on false 
pnjtcnces -an’ctHing the very reverse, 
sir-— setting yourself up ft)r a model of 
slnijilicity,— alaughing-stock indeed !*’ 

“ i had reasons for not wishing my 
profession to be known, Sir Charles,” 
said 1 ; “ most special reasons. They're 
now' over, however, and I don’t (‘are 
who knows it!” “iMay I ask what 
these w ere?” said the Judge. “ That 
I’ll never tell to any man breathing!” 

1 said, (letcnninedly. The Judge 
walked two or three times fore and 
aft ; tlicn a thought seemed to strike 
liim — he looked out as if at the decks 
and through below the aw nings, then 
shut the door and came back to me 
again. “ By tbc w'ay,” said he seri- 
ously, and changing his tone, “ since 
this extraordinary aekiiowledgmcnt* 
of yours, sir, something occurs to iii(‘. 
which makes me almost think your 
presence in the vessel, in one sense, 
opportune. I have reason to entertain 
a* high opinion of naval oilicers as 
technical men, professionally (Hlucatcd 
in his Majesty’s regular service, and 
— ^yoii look rather a young man — but 
have you had much experience, may i 
ask?” “1 have been id no or ton 
years at sea, sir,” replied I, a little 
taken aback, “ in various parts of the 
world!” “I have some suspicion 
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lately,” ho went on, “ that this vessel 
is not navigated in a—in short, that 
at present, probably, we may be in 
Some danger, — do you think so, sir?” 
“No, Sir Charles,” I said, “I don’t 
think she w, as 'matters stand, — only 
in a troublesome sort of quarter, 
which the sooner she’s out of, the 
better.” “ The commander is, I lind, 
dangerously unwell,” continued he, 
and of^thc young man who seems to 
have the chief care of the vessel, I 
have no very high-“Wcll-“//ia/, of 
course I — Now sir,” said lie, looking 
intently at me, “ are capable of— in 

short of managing this Company’s 
vi'ssol, should any emergency arise? 
r have seen such, myself, — and in the 
circumstances .1 feel considerable 
alarm — uneasiness, at least! — Eh, 
sir V” “ llcpcnd upon it, Sir Cliarlcif,” 

T said, stepping toward the door, “ in 
any matter of the kind I’ll do my best 
for this ship! But none knows so 
well as a seaman, there arc cases 
enough whore your very best can’t do 
much !” The Judge seemed rather 
startled by my manner — for I <Ud feel 
a little misgiving, from something in 
the w(‘atbcr on the whole; at any 
rate 1 fancied there was a cold-blood- 
edness in every sharji corner of his 
face, bilious though his temper was, 
that would have let him see me go to 
the bottom a thousand times over, 
had [ even had a chance with his 
daughter herself, ere he’d have yielded 
me the lip of her Jittlo finger: accord- 
ingly 'twas asalI^faction to me, at the 
nmnient, just to make him see he 
wasn't altogether in his nabob’s 
chair in Bengal yet, on an elephant’s 
back ! 

“ Ah, though !” said lie, raising his 
voice to call me back, “ to return for 
an instant — there is one thing 1 must 
jiositivcly require, sir — which you will 
see, in the circumstances, to beunavoid- 
able. As a more simple cadet, observe 
sir, there was nothing to be objected 
to ill a slight passing acquaintance — 
but, especially in the. — in short equi- 
vocal — sir, 1 must request of you that 
yon will on no account attempt to hohl 
any communication with my daughter, 
Miss Hyde — beyond a mere bow, of 
course I " ’Twill be disagreeable, I as- 
sun'. you. Indeed, I shall — ” “ Sir, ” 
said I, all tho blood in my body going 
to my face, of all things in the world, 


that is tho very thing wljero your views 
and mine happen to square!” and I 
bow'cd. The man’s (!oolncss disgusted 
me, sticking such a thing in my teeth, 
after just reckoning on my services 
with the very same breath, — and all 
when it wasn’t required, too ! And 
by heaven 1 thought 1, had .s//c 
shown me favour, all the old na- 
bobs in Christendom, and the whole 
world to boot, shouldn’t hinder me 
from speaking to her! AVhat I said 
apparently puzzled him, but he gave 
me a grand bow in his turn, and J had 
my hand on the door, when he said, 

“ I suppose, sir, as a naval olliccr, you 
have no objection to give me your 
name and rank ? I forget what — ” 
Here I remembered my mistake with 
the mate, and oh the whole I saw I 
must stick by it till I was clear of the 
whole concern, — as for saying my 
name was Westwood, that I couldn’t 
have done at the time, for worlds, but 
1 quietly liandofl him another curd ; 
meanings of course, to give Westwood 
the cue as shortly as possible, for his 
own safety. The* Judge started on 
seeing the card, gave me one of his 
sharp'glances, and made a &iidden stej) 
towards me. “ Have you any relation 
in India, Mr AVostwoodV” said lie, 
slowly ; to wliicli I gave only a nod. 
^‘What is he, if 1 may impure’:*” 
asked he again. “ A councillor or 
something, 1 believe,’’ said 1 care- 
lessly. Thomas Westwood?” said 
Sir CJiarlcs. “ Ah,” said I, wearied 
of t he tiling, and anxious to go. “ An 
uncle, probably, from the age?” he. 
still put in. "‘‘Exactly, that’s it!’’ 
I said. “ Why— rwliat ! — why did 
you not mention this at first’?” he 
broke out suddenly, coming close np ; 
“ wliy. Councillor Westwood is my 
very oldest friend in India, my dear 
sir ! • This alters the matter. I should 
liave welcomed a nephew of his in my 
house, to the utmost ! Why, how 
strange, IVlr Westwood, that the fact 
should emerge in this curiousinanncr I ” 
— and with tlint he held out his 
hand. “ Of course, ” said ho, “ no 
such restriction as I mentioned could 
for a moment a])ply to a nephew of 
Councillor Westwood ! ” I stared at 
him for a moment, and then — “ Sir,” 
said I, coolly, “ it seems tho whole 
matter goes by names ; but if my name 
were the devil, br the apostle Paul, I 
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don't SCO how it can make a bit of 
fliiloreiicc in W: what’s more, sir,” 
said I, setting ifty teeth, “ wliatcy€?r 
my name may be, depend upon it, I 
shall never claim acquaintance cither 
with you or— or— ]Miss Hyde ! ” With 
that I Hung straight out of the cjibin, 
leaving the old gentleman bolt iipriglit 
on the floor, and as dumb as a stock- 
fish, whether with rage or amazement 
I never stopped to think. 

I went right tbrward on the India- 
man's forecastle, clear of all the awn- 
ings, dro|>pcd over her head out of 
sight of the men, and sat Avitli my legs 
amongst tlieoperi wood -work beneath 
the bowsprit, looking at^the calm, — 
nobody in sight but the Hindoo figure, 
who seemed to be doing the same. 

I VciiUvooii ! t hoiigli t .1 bitterly ; 

llicu ill a Miort time, when the mis- 
take's found out, and lie got safe past 
the Cape, perluip-?, — it'll be nothing 
Init Westwood! He‘11 have a clear 
stage, and all favour ; but at any rate, 
howerer it may be, /’ll not be here, 
by Jicavcn! to sec it. That ciirseil 
coiunfillor of his, I supjjose, is anoilicr 
nabob, — and no doubt he'll marry her, 
all smooth! riiclcs be— 1 little 
thought, liy Jove! when I knocked olf 
that yam to the mate ahmit wj/ uncle 
—but, after all, it’s estrange liovr often 
a fellow's paid back in his own coin ! 
T'he heat at lh(i time* was nnbcavablc, 
— hmi, indeed ! ’Iwa/m't only heut, — 
but a heavy, close, stiniug sort of a 
feeling, like in a hot-liouse, as ifyouM 
got a weight on your head and ('very 
otiicr bit of you : the water oiui time 
so d(!ad-bliic and glassy ))Piwc(ui the 
W’indings of it, tjint the sky seemed 
to vanisli, and the ship looked iloiit- 
jug up into where iV was, — tiicii again 
you scarce knew sea from air, except 
by the wrinkles and eddies running 
across each other between, towvird a 
sidlen blue ring at the horizon, — 
like seeing through a big twisted sieve, 
or into a round looking-glass all over 
cracks. I heard them clue up cvciy- 
thing aloft, except the topsails, — and 
ilin/ foil slapping back and forward to 
the masts, every now and then, with a 
thud like a thousand spades clapped 
down at once over a hollow bit of 
ground— till all seemed as still bc- 
twceui as if tlwy’d buried something. 

1 wished to^^iaven it W'ero what I 
felt at the timo, a&d thfe thoujjUt of Vio- 
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let Hyde, that I might be as if T never 
liad seen ber, — when on glancing up, 
betwixt the iigurc-licad and the ship’s 
stern^ it struck me to notice how mucli 
the land on her starboard bow and 
beam seemed lo have risen, even dur- 
ing the last hour, and that without, 
wind; partly on account of its clear- 
ing ill that qiiarlcr, perhaps ; but the 
nearest points looked Jicre and there 
almost as if you could see into them, 
roughening barer out through the hue 
of the distance, like purple blutcli(*£» 
spreading in it. Whereas, far away 
astern of us, when I crossed over her 
head works, there were two or tliree thin 
white streaks of haze to bo seen just 
on the horizon, one upon another, above 
ivhlch 3 ' 0 ii made (»ut somcwliat like a 
dim range of peaked land, tnaidiug 
one couldn’t say how far bac.I: — ail 
showing how fairly the coast was shut- 
ting her ill upon the south-east, as 
siio set fartlier in-shore, even wiiili^ 
tlm rim of the current bade fair t«> 
take her wcdl clear of it ahead ; Avhidi 
was of course all ivc nc(‘d care for at 
present. Her want of stecrage-way, 
iiOMTver, let i\ui Jmliaiiuin slic’ei 
hither and tliiihor, till at times one 
ivas apt to get confused, and snpjiosc 
luT more in i\itli tlie land-loom than 
she really was. Accordingly the male 
proved his good judgment by having 
a cou]do of boats lowensl with a tow- 
lluc, to ko(*p her at K*ast stern -on to 
the current, — although the tron]>Ie of 
getting out Iho launch w«)uid Iiavtj 
mor(! served lii.s purpose, and the 
deeper loaded the bette r, since in fact 
there W'crc tiro favourable drills instead 
of one, between every stroke of the 
oars. 'Jim men pulled av/ay rather 
sulkily, their straw liats over tlunr 
noses, the dip of the liaivscr scarce 
tautening at each strain, a.; they 
squintoHiiip at tlie Seringa] mtarn's idle 
ligurc-hcad. For my part 1 had thought, 
it better to leave him by lii:ns{*if, and 
go below. 

When I w'cnt into the cuddy, more 
for relicrs sake than to dine, tlie nas- 
sent,mrs were chattering and talking 
awmy round the tables, hot and chok- 
ing though it was, in high glee be- 
cause the land was in sight from the 
starboard port- window, and they fiui- 
cied the officers had changed their 
mind as to “ touching ” there. Every 
now and then a cadet or tivo would 
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start up, with their silver forks in 
tlieir hands, siiid put their heads out ; 
some asked whether llie andior had 
heon seen petting ready or not; 
others disputed about the colour of 
tropical trees, if they were actually 
green like Knglisli ones, or perhaps all 
over blo.ssoms and fruit together — the 
whole of them evidently expecting 
bands ^ negroes to line the shore a.s 
we cani'» nn. One young fellow had 
taken a particular fancy to have an 
oarthworjii, with earth enough to feed 
it all tlie re.st of tiie voyage, otherwise 
iic couldn’t stand it ; and little Tom- 
my’s motlier almost went Into 
Terics again, when she said, if she 
could just eat a lettuce salad once 
more, she'd' die contented; tlie mis- 
sionary looldng up through his spec- 
tacles, hi surprise tliat she wasnl 
fiwrc intcrc3t(Hl about the.slavc-triuhs 
w hereof he’d been talking to her. As 
lor Westwood, he joined rpu-.-ily in 
the fun, with a glance now’ and then 
jicross toniii; however, 1 pn tended 
to be too Imin}' with the salt IkcI*. and 
w as merely looking up again for a 
moment, * when my eye chanced to 
•’atch on the swinging baroim‘ter that 
Jinng ill the ral.-cd slcylight, right 
over the midst of our" imUc. J>y 
deorge ! ma'am, wiiat was my huvrur 
uheii 1 saw the cjuieksllvd* had sunk 
so far below the mark, jirobably fixed 
there that moriiuig, as to be almost 
shrunk in the ball! AVhatover the 
mcniiant service might know' aiioiit 
the instrument in those days, the Afri- 
can coast w’as the place to teach its 
right use to ns in the old Iris. I laid 
down 111 } knife and fork as I’uroh'ssly 
as 1 could, and went straight on 
dock. 

Here I sought out (he mate, wiio 
w as lbrw^ard, w’atchiiig the land — and 
:it once took him asule to tell him the 
l^ict. W ell, sir,” said he coolly, “ and 
w hat of that V A sign of w iiid, cer- 
tainly, l)efoi*c very long: but in the 
meantime we’re sure to have it otf the 
laud.” “ i'hat’s one of the very rea- 
sons,” said 1, “ for thinking fltis w ill 
be from seaw'ard — since tow hrds oveu- 
ing ihe bimril have plenty of air with- 
out it ! But more than that, sir,” said 
i, “ 1 tell you, Mr Finch, 1 know the 
we.st coast of Africa pretty well — and 
so far south as this, the glass falling so 
low as twenty-seven^ is always the sign 


of a nor’wostcrly blow ^ If yon re a 
w’ise man, sir, you’ll not only get yonr 
upper spar ^ dowm on^ dock, but you’ll 
see your anchors clear ! ” Finch had 
plainly got furious at my meddling 
again, ami said he, Instead of that, 
sir, 1 shall hold on cccnjthlufj to 
stand out W’hen I get the/hree/.e ! ” 
“ D’ye really think, tlieu,*’ said i, 
pointing to the fArthost-olf streak of 
lami, trending aw’ay by this time 
n.*5lern oi'us, faint as it was ; “ do yon 
tliink you could over w’oather that 
point, w itii anytliing like a strong 
nor’-w’cster, bodiles a current heading 
you in, as you got fair liold of it 
again?” Por]iaj)s m»t,” said he, 
wiming a little a-s he glanced at it, 

but ymi IiappOTi^always to suppose 
what there’s a thou -and "to one against, 
sir ! A\'hy, sir, yc-u migh.t as well take 
the cnmrn.'ii'd at oi'.ce I Ibil, by Cf — ! 
sir, if it dill come to that, I'd ratlicr 
— I’d rather see the ship h)Si — I’d ra- 
ther go lO lb a Ijeiiom with all in her. 
after hamlilng l.er as I know- well 
how, than I*d ^ce tlie c’’.e.nce given If 
you r The young foliow fairly shout- 
ed iliis last w(U’(l into my vcij' ear — 
he vras in n regular furious passion. 

You'd l/(fUr let me* alone, that’s all 
I’ve gel to say to yon^ sir! '• growled 
he a.'- he tuniul aw’ay ; so F tliouglu it 
ne use to say more, av-d leant ovei' 
the bulwai'lis, r(«'*lvod to see it out. 

The fact ■was, tlio farther we got off 
the land liie wor>e — seeing that 
jfwhnt I drca lcd should prove true, 
why, we wore probably in thirty or 
forty fatlioms water, wlie’re no anchor 
couhl hold for ten minutes' lime — if it, 
over caught grouuo'. ^ly w’ay W’onld 
have been, to get every boat out at 
<,nec. and tow in t:’l you could see Iho 
colour of some slioal or other from 
aloft, then take my chance there to 
ride oul^wdiatovor inigdit come, to the 
la-it calde- ahoanl of us. Accordingly 
I wmsn’t sorry to sec that by this time 
the whole biglit of tlie coa^^t was siowdy 
rising off our beam, betwixt the high 
laud far astern and tlie broad blnlls 
upon her starboard bow^; which last 
came out already of a sandy reddish 
lint, and the lower part of a clear 
blue, as the sun got wcstw'ard on onr 
other side. AV hat struck me w'a.s, that 
the face of the water, which w'as all 
over wrinklcg and finding lines, with 
here and there a quyk ripple, when I 
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went below, ^lad got on a sudden quite 
smooth as l\ir as you could see, as if 
tlicy’d sunk do^^ like so many cels ; 
a long uneasy ground-swell was be- 
ginning to heave in from seaward, on 
which the ship rose ; once or tSvicc I 
fliiicied I could observe the colour 
different away towards the laud, like 
the muddy chocolate spreading out 
near a river mouth at ebb-tide, — tlien 
again it was green, rather; and as for 
the look of the coast, J had no know- 
ledge ofit. I thought again, certainly, 
of tlio old quartermaster’s account in 
the Iris, but there Avas neither any- 
thing like it to be seen, nor any sign 
of a break in the coast ,at all, though 
high headlands enough. 

The ship might have been about 
twelve or fourteen miles from the 
north-east point upon her starboard 
boAv, a high rocky range of blutVs, — 
and rathcrless from the nearest of what 
lay away off her beam, — but after this 
you could mark nothing more, except 
it were that she edged farther from the 
point, by the Avay its bearings shifted 
or got blurred together: either she 
stood still, or she'd caught some eddy 
or uuder-driff, aud the mate Avalkcd 
about quite lively once more. The 
matter Avas, how to breathe, or bear 
your clothes — avUcu all of a sudden 1 
heard the second mate sing out from 
the forecastle — “ Stand by the braces, 
there ! Look out for the topes’l liawl- 
yairds ! ” I fc came shuffling aft next 
moment as fast as his foundered old 
shanks could carry him, and told Mr 
Finch there was a squall coming oil’ 
the land. The mate sprang up oii the 
bulwarks, and so did I — ealebing 
a glance from him ns much as to 
say — ^There’s your gale from seaward, 
you pretentious lubber ! 'I’hc loAvetjt 
streak of coast bore at present before 
our starboard quarter, bctAwxt east 
and south-east’ ai'd, Avith some pretty 
high land running away up from it, 
and a sort of dim blue ha/.e hanging 
beyond, as ’twore. Just as Miicleod 
spoke, I could see a dusky dark A’apour 
tlnckening and .spreading in tlie ha/.o, 
till it rose black along the flat, out of 
the sky behind it ; whitened and then 
darkened again, like a heavy smoke 
floating up into the air. All Avas con- 
fusion on deck for a minute or two — 
off went all the awnings — and every 
hand was ready at his station, fisting 


the ropes ; when I looked again at 
the cloud, then at the mates, then at 
it again. “i>y George!” said I, 
noticing a pale Avrcatli of it go curling 
on the pale clear sky over it, as if to 
a puff of air, — “ it is smoke 1 Some 
niggers, as they so often do, burning 
the busli ! ” So it was ; and as soon a.s 
Finch gave in, all hands quietly coiled 
up the ropes. It Avas scarce fne 
minutes after, that Jacobs? who Avas 
coiling up a rope beside me, gaA^c me 
a quiet touch Avith one finger — “JMr 
Collins, sir,” said he in a low voice, 
looking almost right up, liigli over 
toAvard the ship’s larboard bow, Avhieli 
he couldn’t haA'^c done before, for the 
aAvuiiigs so lately above us, — “ look, 
sir — there’s an ox-cm ! ” I followed 
his gaze, but it Avasn’t for a few 
Seconds that 1 found Avhat it point(;d 
to, in the hot far-ofl-like blue (limnc.'^^5 
of the sky overhead, compared with 
the Avhitc glare of Avhich to Avestward 
our canvass aloft Avas but dirty gray 
and yelloAV. 

’Twa.s Avhat none but a seaman 
AA’ould have observed, and many a 
seaman Avoiildii’t liave done so,— but 
a mau-o’-war’,s-man is used to look 
out at all hours, in all latitudes, — and 
to a man that knew its meaning, this 
AA'Oidd have been no joke, even out of 
sight of laud: a.^i it Avas, the thing 
gave me a peifect thrill of ilread. 
High alol’t ill the licavcus northward, 
Avhcrc they Avere frcc.st from the .suu — 
now standing over the open horizon 
amidst a wide liright pool of light, — 
you managed to discern a small silvery 
speck, growing .slowly as it Aven; out 
of the faint blue liollow, like a star in 
llic day-time, till you felt as if it 
looked at you, from God-knows what 
distance away. One eye after another 
amongst the mates and crew joined 
Jacobs’s and mine, with the sanu* sort 
of dumb fellowship to be seen when a 
man in London streets Avatches the 
top of a .steeple; and howoA’or hard 
to make out at first, ere long none of 
tliem could miss seeing it, as it got 
gloAvly larger, sinking by degrees till 
the sky close about it seemed to 
thicken like a dusky ring round the 
white, and the sunlight upon our sea- 
Avard quarter blazed out doubly 
strong — as if it came dazzling off’ a 
brass bell, with the bright tongue 
swinging in it far off to one side, 
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■where the hush made 3^011 think of a 
stroke l)ack upon us, with some terri- 
fic sound to boot. The glassy water 
b}' this lime was beginning to rise 
under the ship witli a struggling 
kind of uneciual heave, as if a giant 
3'ou couldn’t see kept shoving it down 
here and there with both hands, and 
it came swelling up elhowhcre. To 
north-westward or thereabouts, be- 
twixt the sun and this ill-boding token 
aloft, the far line of oi)en sea still hi}' 
shining motionless ami smooth; next 
time you looked, it had got even 
brigliter than lieforo, seeming to leave 
the !ioriz(m visibly ; then the streak 
of .air Just above it had grown gray, 
.and a long edge of hnz\' vapour nas 
rrceping as it wi re over from b(‘3’0iul, 
the wliile speck all the while tra- 
velling d«'wn towards it slantni'e 
from uor’ard, and spreading its dark 
ling slowly out into a circle of cloud, 
till the keen eye of it at last sank in, 
and b'dow, as well as aloft, the whole 
nr)rth-we lorn quarter got blurred 
together ill one gloonu" ina«s. If 
tlien was a question at first whether 
tu" wind udglduH rome from so far 
nnr'aul as t give lu‘r a cliaiice of 
nmnin;' out to sea behn'o it, tliere 
-was 11 me nov.', • our sole rceonrsolay 
• ‘iilicr in getting nearer the land 
liieauwliilo, to lot go our anchors ere 
i- (Mine tui, with her head /o it,— or 
we might make a desjicrate trial to 
weather the lee-point now far astern. 
Tl:e fact ivas, ue were going to have 
a regular t(nnado, ami that of the 
M'oixt Mml, uliicli wouUhrU'non blow 
i; elf oui ; though near an hour's 
i.olico would probably pa-? eve. it was 
on. 

'I'he Ihroo matos laid their liead.s 
gravel}' tog. ti fr over the capstan for 
a minute or t-vo, after whicli Finch 
seemed to perceive that the first of 
tlu' two ways was the safe.-l -, though 
of course the fearer we should get to 
the lami, the less cliaiice tluuv was of 
e!i‘aviiig il aflerwards, should her 
ec.hles part, or th.e anchors drag, 'flie 
two boats still alongside, and two 
others dropped from the davits, were, 
lu .limed at once and set to towing tiie 
liuliamau ahead, iu-shore; while the 
bower and >hoet anchor.s were got 
out. to tlic cat-heads ready for lotting 
go, cables overliauled, ranged, and 
clinched as quickly as possible, and 
voi.. T.xvt. — x6. ccccx. 
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the deep-sea load passed along to take 
soundings every few minutes. 

On we crept, sIdw as death, and 
almost as still, except the jerk of the 
oars from the heaving water at her 
bow.s, and the loud flap of the big 
topsails now and then, cvcr}'thiiig 
aloft save them and the brailcd fore- 
sail licing already clo«o furled ; the 
clouds all the while rising away along 
our larboard beam iior’wcst and 
north, over the gray bank on tlu^ 
liorizon, till once iiu/rc you could 
.‘<carco fi!\y which point the wind 
Wi^iild come from, unless b}' tlic huge 
purple heap of vapour in tlie midst. 
The .^iin had gnt low, and he shivered 
his dazzling siiokes of light behind 
one edge of it, as if 'twere a moun- 
tain }’ou saw over some coast or other: 
indeed, you'd liave thought tlie skip 
idmost shut in by laud on botli sides 
(»f licr, wliicli A', as Avhat seemed to 
lerrhy the ])assengcrs most, as the.v 
gatliiTcd about the ]ioop-stair3 and 
wsitched it,— trhir/t was the true hind 
and Avbic-li the cloud.'-*, 'twas b.ard to 
say,— .and the sea gloomed n ritbiiig 
l»*li\ern iliem like a Imgo lake in the 
muiinlaiu.-*. J saw ?^ir Cbarlcs Hyde 
a; alkoul of the i«*uiui-liouse aiul in 
again, giaiicing uneasily about : lii.s 
daughter Avas slaiuling A\it}i anollicr 
young lady, gazing at the land *, and 
at siglit oi’ her saatcI, rurioiu} face, I'd 
liave given Avc»rkls to be al»le to do 
soinelhiiig that miglitsaAV ii Jroni the 
cliance, possibly, of being that veiy 
r.ight (lashed aimuig<l the breakers on 
a loo-.'^hore in the dark — or at best, 
suppose the Almighly favoured any 
of us so far, i>crhajis landed in the 
Avilds of Africa. Had there been 
aiight man could do more, Avhy, Ihongh 
J never should get a smile for it. I'd 
I. fve compassed it, mate or no mate; 
but all Avas dime that could be done, 
and 1 itad nothing to say. 'SVestAvood 
came near her, t»»o, a]>parc‘ntlv' seeing 
our bad case at last to some extent, 
and both trying to break it to her and 
to assure, her mind ; so 1 folded inv 
arms again, and ko]>t my eyes hard 
fixed upon the bank of cloud, as some 
iieAY Aveatli(*r-mark stole out in it, and 
the sea stretched breathless aAva}" bc- 
loAV, like uoAA'-inclted lead. Tlic air 
AA'as liki" to choke you — or rather there 
Avas none — if Avator, sky, and evor}'- 
thing else Avanted VZ/c, and one Avoiild 
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fain liavc caught the first rush of the 
tornado into liis mouth — the men 
emptying the dipiwr on deck from the 
eask, from sheer loathing. As for the 
land, it seemed to draw nearer of it- 
self, till every point and wrinkle in 
the headland ofi* our bow came out in 
a red coppery gleam — one saw tlie 
white liiie of surf round it, and some 
blue country beyond like indigo ; then 
back it darkened again, and all aloft 
was getting livid-liko over the bare 
royal mast-heads. 

"Siuldeuly a faint air was felt to 
flutter from landward; it halflifterl 
the top-sails, anti a heavy earthy 
swell came into your nordrils — thefirst 
of the land-breeze, at last : but by 
this time it was no more than a sort 
of mockery, while aMiimilc after you 
might catdi a low, sullen, moaning 
sound far olY through the emptiness, 
torn the strong surf the Atlantic sends 
in upfiu the West flJoast before a squall. 
If ever landsmen found out what laud 
on the wrong side is, the ])assengera 
of the Seringapatam did, 1 hat moment ; 
the shudder of tJic top-sails aloft 
seemed to pass into every one's 
shoulders, and a few quietly walked 
below', as if they were safe in tlnur 
cabin?. T saw Violet Hyde look 
round and round with a startled (‘x- 
pression, and from one face to another, 
till Ijcv pyc lighted on me, ami 1 
fancied for a moment it was like pul- 
ling some f|uestion to mo. I conldii.t 
bear it ! — ’t^vas the first time Id felt 
pow'crlcss to ofjcr anything; tliougli 
' the thought ran through me again (id 
I almost felt myself bulletiiig among 
the breakers with her in my arms. 
1 looked to the Iknd, w’hcre tlic smoke 
we had seen three-quarters of an 
hour ago rose again with the pufi' of 
air, a slight flicker of fiamc in it, aaf it 
wreathed olf the low ground toward 
tiie higher point, — when all at once I 
gave a start, for somclliing in the 
shape of the whole struck me as if l*d 
seen it before. Next moment I was 
thittking of old Bob Martin’s iiarticular 
landmarks at the river mouth he spoke 
of, and the notion of its possibly being 
hereabouts glanced on me like a god- 
send. In the unsure dusky sight I 
had of it, cei'tainly, it wore somewhat 
of that look, and it lay fair to leeward 
of the weather; while, as for the dead 
ahut-in appearance^of Bob had 


specially said you’d never think it w'as 
a river ; but then again it was more 
like a desperate fimey owing to our 
liard case, and to run the sliij) straight 
ft)r it w'ould be the trick of a bed- 
lamite. At any rate a quick cry from 
aft turned me round, and I saw a bine 
iinre of lightning streak out betw^ixt 
the bank of gray haze and tlio cloud 
that hung o\or it— llien another, and 
the clomis wmre beginning ^ to rise 
slowly in the midst, leaving a w hit'^ 
glare between, as if yon could see 
through it tow'ar«ls w'hat was coming, 
riie men could pull no longer, but 
ahead of Ihe ship there w as iiov/ only 
about eight or ten falhoms wmler, 
w'ith a soft bottom. The boat'-; wTie 
hoisted in, and fho men had begun t(j 
eluc up :\\\d h.airl the topsails, which 
wTre lowered on tliO caps, when, ]u>:t. 
01 Ihe midst of tiio hubbub and eon- 
fii‘?ion, a^ f stood li^^toning to ow ' v 
order the male, gave, the steward 
up hastily from heloiv to tell him I bat. 
the cajdoiu liiid ivoKe up, and, beb.v; 
muoh better, ivanted to sec. Ii'm im- 
modifUidy. Pdr bineli liiuked '^lo- 
priced, but h/* turned at (>tice, and 
liurned dov. n the lm!cl*\vay. 

The :dght w'hich all (A' ns who 
wei'cn’t bii.«y gazed upon, own* 
iarboard bulwark‘d, wtr: terrible lo see: 
'twas half dark, though the =itm, drop-- 
ping behind the liaze-b.nik, made it 
gli’.nmov and redden. I'lio dark hea.p 
of rlouds had lirit iengthened <mii: 
blacker and blaekrr, and was risj^g 
slowly ill tlu' sl'v like n mighty ar« !•, 
till you saiv tliLir uhite edges bc!*v.v, 
and a glia :t!y will ic space beliiiid, oui, 
of which the mbt and «cud ])egeii to 
Ily, Next minute, a long .‘^igh catno 
into her jib ami foresail, tlion llie 
black bow of cloud partly sank again, 
and a blaze of lightning came out all 
round her, showing yon every face on 
deck, tliO inside of the round-liourc 
aft, with the Indian Judge btauding in 
it, hi.a hand to his eyes, — and the land 
far away, to the veiy swell rolling in 
to il. Then the thunder Iwoke over- 
head in the gloom, in one f(»arfiil sud- 
den crack, that you seemed to hoar 
through every corner of cabins and 
forecastle below, — and tho wet bacdc- 
fihs of twenty sharks or so, that 
had risen out of the inky surface, 
vanished as suddenly. The Indiamnii 
had sheered almost broadside on to 
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the clouds, her jib was still np, and I 
knew the next time the clouds rose we 
should fairly have it. Flash afterllasli 
came, and clap after clap of thunder, 
snch as you hear before a tornado — 
y(‘t the chief ollicer wasn’t to be seen, 
and the others seemed uncertain what 
to do lirst ; while every one he.c?au to 
w^onder and pass alnn;^ cpiestions 
w’here he could be. in fixet, he had 
disappeared. For my part, 1 thou^dit 
it very.stfangc he staid so long; but 
there w^asift a moment to lo-e. t 
juni]»cd down oil’ ihe poop-j^fairs, 
walked forxvard on the quarterdeck, 
and said coolly to the men Jieirest 
iue, !\tm and haul down that jib 
yonder — set the sj/aiiker iiero, ait. 
Yoiril liave her taken slap on her 
beam: quick, my lads!” I’ho men 
<ii<l so at once. J\Iaeh‘od /'alUijij 
out anxiously for J\Ir I'iiich. Stand 
by the anchors Una-e I” I sang out, 
‘Mo lei go ihe starboard one, the 
she savings l«v’ad to wimlP 
i'he Scoich mate turned lils hca»l ; tmt 
tiickc tfsface, by the next ilasli, show- 
ed jje saw' the good of it, and there, 
was no leisure, for arguing, especially 
IS 1 spoke ill a. way to bo heard I 
walked to llic wh(?el, and got hold of 
Jacobs to take the w’eathcr-lidm. We 
wore all standing ready, at the tiitcli 
tif expeetijig it. Westw'cod, too, liav- 
‘iig aptieaivd again by tills tiiiie beside 
me, I w'hisperod to bini to run J’or- 
'»vard and look after the anchors — 
when some one came hastily np tin*, 
aft er-lia tell way, w’ith a glazed iiul and 
]!ilot‘Coat v)ii, stepped straight to the 
binnacle, looked in behind me, then 
”.t the black bank of cloud, then aloft. 
<d’ course I supposcil it w'as the mate 
.again, but didn’t trouble mysell to 
glance at him further — when “Hold 
on wdih the anchors i” he sang out in 
a loud voice — “hold ou there for your 
'i^■es !” lloavoiis ! M w'as the captain 
himself! * 

x\t this, of course, I stood aside at 
once; and he shouted again, ‘‘llol-t 
the .jib and fore-topmast-staysail — 
stand by to sot fore- course!” J^Jy 
dove! this w'as the wtiy to pay the 
ship head olV, instead of stern otT, 
fi-om tlie blast wdicn it came— and to 
let her drive before it at no triOe of a 
rate, wherever that might take her! 
“ Down with that spanker, Mr Mac- 
leod, d’ye hear!” roared Captain 
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Williamson again ; and certainly I did 
wonder Avhat he meant 1^ do with the 
ship. But liib manlier w’as so decided, 
and hwa.s so natural tor the c.aptain to 
strain a point to come on deck in the 
circumstances, that I saw' ho must 
have isome trick of seamanship above 
'///.c, or some special knowledge of the 
coast, — and T waited in a siaio of the 
grcate.st cxcitcracnt for tlie lirsi stroke 
of tlio tornado. He W'avcd the second 
and third mates forw'ard to their posts 
— the Jndiainaii sheering and backing, 
like a frightened Jiorse, io the long 
slight sv.'cll and the faint ihnv of the 
land air. The black arch to windward 
began to ri^-c again, show ing a terrible 
w’hitc stare K^achiiig deep in, and a 
blue dart of lightning actually ran 
zig-zag downi b'dV^* onr glai iiig fore- 
lu’gallaid-maq. Siuldeiil}' the cap- 
tain had looked at me, ainl w e faced 
cacii other liy the gleam ; and quiet, 
casy-e’oing man a'^ he w'as commonly’, 
it just Hashed across me iliere w^a.s 
something extr.aordinanly wild ainl 
•'(tiW'l in’ his pale vi^^age, strange a« 
•he air about ns nnuie every one 
:i]q)Car. He gave a stride fovrard-^ mo, 
•diouting “ Wiio are — wlien tliclliiin- 
der-clap took the w ords out of liis 
tongue, and next moment the toniado 
burst upon u-^^, fierce as the wdnd from 
a caunoifs mouth. For one ininiito 
the Soringapatam litH'led over to her 
starboard sivcak, alrao- t brontlside on, 
and Iicr sjiars toxvard llie laud, — all 
on her beam w'ns a long rag./od white 
guMi of light and mitt pouring out 
under the black brow' of tlic clouds, 
with a trampling eddying roar up into 
ih«^ sky. iiic swtU plunged over her 
w'eathor-siile like tlii^iiivt break of a 
dam, and as avc scrambled up to the 
bulwarks, to liold on for bare life, you 
^a*v a roller, fit to sw'anip us, coming 
on out of the. sheet of foam— wiicn 
cr.ash Weait mizon-topmast and inain- 
lo'gallant-mast : the. ship payed swiftly 
olf b}' help of her hcad-saihg and, with 
a leap like a harpooned w hale, od* she 
drove fair before the tn*mcudous 
sweep of the blast. 

The least yaw in lier coui’sc, and 
she’d have never risen, unless cveiy 
stick went out of her. I laid my 
shoulder to the wheel with Jacobs, 
and Captain Williamson screamed 
through his trumpet into the men’s 
cars, and VAved^his hands to ride 
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down the fore-sheets as far as they’d 
»ro; which lier right before it, 
though the sail ^oiild be but half-set, 
aud she rather* flew than ran — the 
soa one breadth of white foam back to 
the gushes of mist, not having power 
to rise higher yet. Had the foresail 
been stretched, ’twoiild have blown 
off like a cloud. I looked at the cap- 
tain : ho was standing in the lee of the 
round-house, straight upright, tliough 
now and then peering eagerly for- 
W'ard, his lips iinn, one hand on a 
belay iiig-pin, the other in his breast — 
nothing but determination in his 
manner ; yet once or twice he started, 
and glanced lierccly to the after- 
hatchway near, as if something 
from below might chance to thwart 
]»lm. I can't cxpv;css my contrary 
feelings, betwixt a sort of hope and 
sheer liorror. We were driving right 
towards the land, at thirteen or four- 
teen knots to the hour, — yet could 
tlicvc actually be some harbonrag(' 
hereaway, or that said river the 
f|uartcr-mastcr of the Iris men- 
tioned, and ( -aptain Williamson know 
of it ? Something struck mc» ns won- 
derfully strange in tlio whole matter, 
and pn/.zling to desperation, — still 1 
trusted to the cii])taiirs exijcrience. 
'I’lie coast was scarce to lx? seen 
ahead of us, lying Idack against an 
uneven streak of glimmer, as slie 
rushed like fury before the deafening 
howl of wind ; and right away before 
our l^*c-boam I could see the light 
blowing, as it were, across beyond 
the hcadlaml I had noticed, wliere. 
the smoko in the bush seemed to be 
stiil curling, baif-sniothered, along the 
flat in the Ice the hills, as if in 
green wood, or sheltered as yet from 
ht award, thougli onc(i or twice a 
quick jiickcr burst up in it. 411 
at once the gust of the tornado was 
seen to pour on it, like a loriji, blast 
from some huge bellows, and up it 
flashed — the yellow flame blazed into 
tiie smoko, spread away behind the 
jjoint, and llie ruddy brown smoke 
blew whitening off over it : — when, 
Almight;y power ! what did I see as it 
It ngthened in, but part after part of 
old Hob’s landmarks creep out ink- 
black before the flare and the streak 
of sky together— first the low line of 
ground, then the notch in the block, 
the two rocks like steps, and the 


sugar-loaf shape of the headland, to 
the very inop-licadcd knot of trees on 
its rise ! No doubt Captain William- 
son was steering for it ; but it w as 
far too much on our starboard bow' — 
and ill half an hour at this rate ivc 
should drive right into the surf you 
saw running along to the coast ahead 
—so 1 signed to Jacobs for god-sake 
to edge lier off as nicely as was jios- 
siblc. Captain Williamson caught 
ray motion. “ Port ! port, sirrah ! ” 
lie sang out sternly ; “/w/: w ith the 
helm, d’ye hear!” and, pulling out a 
])istol, he levelled it at me ivith one 
hand, wliile he hehl a second in tlie 
other. “ Land! — land, by G — d!” 
shouted he, and from the loo of tin? 
round- house it came more like a shriek 
than a shout — “ Til be there though 
a^ thousand mntimiers — ” His eye 

was like a wild boast’s. Tliat moment 
the truth glanced across me —Ibis iva ^ 
lhc//m7i /m/J no doubt, the Seot< li 
mate talked so mystorionsly of. The 
num was rnad! The land-fever wr. 
upon him, as I’d seen it before in me*?) 
long oil’ the African coast; r.nd Ik* 
stood eyeing mo with tmo foot hard 
stamped Ind’ore him. ’Twas no u-e 
trying to be heard, and tlie despera- 
tion of tlie moment ga\ e me a thought 
of tlie sole thing to do. 1 took olV niy 
hat in the light of the biimaide, bowed, 
and looked him straight in th<» fan* 
with a smile— \\h(‘n his vyc wavero<l, 
he slowly lowered his ])istnl, then 
If/Uf/htid^ waving his liand towards tin*, 
land to leew'urfbas if, but for the gale, 
you’d have heard him cheer. At tln^ 
iiHtant r sprang behind him with the 
slack of a rope, and grappled his arni'! 
fast, though he’d gut the furious 
poivor of a madman, and, during half 
a minute, ’hvas wrestle for life witli 
me. Hut the line was round him, arm 
and leg, and Imade it fast, throwing 
him heavily on the dock, Just as one 
of the mates, wilh some of the crew, 
wore struggling aft, by help of the be- 
laying-pius, against tlie liurricani», 
having caught a glimpse of the thing 
by, th(5 biiniacle-ligbt. They looked 
from me to Hie. captain. The ugly top- 
man made a sign, as iniicli as to say, 
knock the fellow ilowii ; but the whole 
lot hung back before the couple of 
pistol-liarrels 1 handled. The Scotch 
mate seemed awfully puzzled ; and 
others of the im;n, who knew from 
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Jacobs what I was, came shoving 
along, evidently aware what a case 
we were in. A woi-d to Jacobs served 
to keep him steering her anxiously, 
so as to head two or three points more 
south-east in the end^ furiously as the 
wheel jolted. So there we stood, the 
tornado sweeping sharp as a knife 
from astern over the poop-deck, with 
a force fliat threw any one back if he 
left go his hold to get near me, and 
going up like thunder aloft in the 
jsky. Now and then a weaker flare 
of lightning glittered across the scud ; 
and, black as it was overhead, tlie ho- 
rizon to windward was but one jagged 
white glare, gushing full of broad 
shifting streaks through the drift of 
foam and the spray that strove to rise. 
Our fore-course still held; and I took 
the helm from Jacobs, that he might 
go and manage to get a pull taken on 
the starboard brace, which would not 
only slant the sail more to the blasts, 
but give her the better chance to make 
th(‘. sole point of salvation, by helping 
her steerage when most needed. Ja- 
cobs and Westwood together got lhi'< 
done ; and all the time I waskeciiing 
my eyes fixed anxiously as man can 
fancy, on the last gleams of the fire 
asiiore, as her head made a fairer line 
with it; but, by little and little, it 
went (iniU; out, and all was black— 
tiiougli J had taken its bearings 
by the compass — and I kept her to 
that for bare life, trembling at eveiy 
hhivor ill the foresail’s edge, lest cither 
it or the mast should go. 

Suddenly wo began to get into a 
fearful swell — the Indiamaii ]»lunged 
and shook in every spar left her. 1 
could see nothing ahead, from tlie 
wheel, and in the dark: wc were getting 
close in nith the land, and the time 
was coming; but still 1 held soutli- 
oast-by-east to the mark of her head 
in the compass box, as nearly as might 
and main could do it, for the heaves 
that made me think oiicc or twice 
she was to strike next moment. , if 
she went ashore in my hands ! wli}^ it 
was like to drive one mad with fear ; 
and 1 waited for Jsicobs to come back, 
with a brain ready to turn, almost as 
if I’d have left the wheel to the other 
helmsman, and run forward into the 
bows to look out. The captain lay 
raving and^oiiling behind me, though 
110 one cls"ould ciihorhavc heard or 


seen him ; and wheje flie chief officer 
was all this time, surprised me, unless 
the madman had made awMy with liim, 
or locked him in his own cabin, in re- 
turn for being shut up himself, — which 
in fact proved to be the case, cunning 
as it was to send for him so quietly. At 
length Jacobs struggled aft to me again, 
and charging liim, for heaven's sake, 
to steer exactly the course I gave, I 
drove before the full strcugtli of the 
squall along-decks to the bowsprit, 
where 1 held on and peered out. 
Dead ahead of us w'as the high line of 
coast in the dark — not a mile of swell 
between the45hip and it. By this time 
the low boom of the surf came under 
tlie wind, and ypu saw the breakers 
lifting all along, — not a single opening 
ill them ! I had lost sight of my land- 
marks, and my heart gulped into my 
mouth — wliatifelt 't would be vain to 
say, — till I thought I did make out 
one short patch of sheer black in the 
range of foam, scarce so far on our 
bow as I’d reckoned tin; fire to have 
been : indeed, instead of that, it W’as 
rather on her weather than Iier lec 
bow’^ ; and the more T w'atched it, and 
the nearer we drove in that five mi- 
niilcs, the broader it was. “ By all 
that’s good!” I thought, “if a river 
there is, that must be the mouth of 
it I ’’ But, by heavens ! on Ottr present 
course, the ship w'ould run just right 
upon the point, — and, to strike the 
clear water, her fore-yard would re- 
quire to be braced up, able or not, 
though the force of the tornado w'ould 
come fearfully on her quarter, then. 
U'lierc was the chaiioc of taking all the 
masts out of her ; but let them stand 
ten minutes, and the thing w'as done, 
when w'o opened into the lee of the 
points — otherwise all was over ! 

1 fcfirang to the fore-braces and be- 
sought the menucarme, forGod’ssake, 
to drag upon the lee one— and that as 
if their life hung upon it — ^wlieii Wcsl- 
wood caught me by the iirin. I mcrcl}' 
shouted through my hands into his 
ear to go aft to Jacobs and tell him to 
keep her head a sint^Ie point up, w hal- 
cver might ha])peii, to the last, — then 
1 pulled with the men at the brace till 
it was fast, and scrambled up again to 
the bowsprit heel. Jove! how she 
surged to ^ : th^ little canvass wc bad 
strained like to. burst; the masts 
trembled, and the spars aloft bent like 
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%vhip-sliafts, Everything below groan- broken clouds, bcyoifd a far line of 
ing again; whift the sweirand the dim friiigy wood^ she herself just 
blast together made yon dizzy, as you lipping the Jiollow behind, big and rod 
watched the white isddfes rising and — when right dwm from over the 
boiling ojit jOf the daiiK— her cutwater cloud above lus'caine a si)out of rain, 
shearing through it and the foam, as then a •sheet of it lifting to the blast 
you were going under ft. The sound as ft howled across the point. “ Stand 
of the huiTicHue and the surf seemed by to Jet go the larboard anchor ! ” 1 
to Bo growiu^f together into one awful snug out through the trumpet ; and 
''joar, — my veryAiuin began to tiu-u Jacobs put the helm fully d(*wnatllio 
tvilli the 1 was wrought up to— moment, till she was coining liead to 
and it appeared next moment wo wind, when I made forward to tlic 
slwmld heave fiir up into tlie savage mates and men. “ Let— go ! ” I 
hiibiml) of Iji’cakers. J w'as wearving shouted: not a look turned against 
i\)r the crash find the w’ild conlusiou me, and away tliniidercd tlu^ cable 
that w'oiikl follow— wdier all of a sud- Ihrougli the hawse-hole ; she shook 
don, still cutdiing tlie tierce rush of to it, sheered astern, and brought up 
the gale nthwart her quarter into the with lier anchor fast. Ily that time 
iore-course, which steadied her though tlie vain was plashing down in a per- 
she shuddered to it — all on a biuhlen Iftct deluge — you cmildii't see a yard 
the dark mass of the land seenu‘d as from you— all Avas one wliiti* ])our ol 
it were parting ahead of her, and a it ; althougli it soon began to drivo 
gleam of pale sky 0])cned below the again over tlie headhiiul, as the tor- 
dusk into my very face. I no more nado ga(hcr(‘d iiew' foocl out of it. 
knew w'hat i tvais doing, by this time. Another anchor\vas let go, cablepayed 
nor where w'o wx‘re, than tlie spar out, and the ship soon began to swing 
b(‘fore me, — till again, the light broad- llio other way to the tide, jiitehing al* 
cned, glimmering low' betwixt the high the while on the short sw^ell. 
land and a lump of rising level on the The gale still whistled througli her 
other l>ow\ I hurried aft jaist the spars for two or three lioni’s, during 
confused knot** of men holding on to which il began by degiviss to lull, 
the lec of the bulwarks, and seized a About eleven o'clock it was clear 
spoke i)i the w heel. “ Tom,'' shouted mooulighl to leew ard, the air fresh and 
1 to Wontw’ood, *‘ruii and let free the cool : a delicious w^•ltcll it w'as, too. 
spanker on the poop ! Down with tl^c 1 was walking the poop by myself, 
helm— domiw'ith it, Jacobs, my lad!” tivo or time men lounging sleepily 
I sang oiii ; “ never mind spars or about the. forecastle, and Kiekett be- 
canvass!” Down went the helm —the h^v on the (luarterdeck, wiieii I saw 
spanker liclped to Inff her to tlie tl’o chief olllecr him.selfru.'^h np from 
strength of the gust— and aw'ay ^IK3 ludow, staring wildly round him, as 
wnont np to pout, the heavy swells if he tlioiight W'c w’cre jii some dn^am 
rolling her in, w Idle the rush into her or other. .1 laiicied at first the mate 
staysail and forecourse came in one , w'oidd have struck Itiekctt, from Iho 
tciTlIde flush of roaring wind, —tearing w^ay he went on, but .1 kept aft where 
first one and thou the other clear out 1 was. The eddies ran iiast the 
of the bolt-ropes, though lhc< looso ludiaman's side, and you lieard the 
spanker abaft was in less danger, fast ebb of the tide rushing and rip- 
and the way she had from both ivas jiliiig.sweetlyun her taut cables ahead, 
enough to take licr careening round iilashiiig about the bows and bends, 
the point into its lee. I>y Iieavcns ! We were in old Dob Martin’s river^ 
there were the streaks of soft haze w'l|atcvcr that might be. 
low over the rising moon, undiir the 
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THE VISION OF .SUD1>_K X DEATH. 

[The reader is to uuderstaud tins present paper, Jn its (wo sections of The 
] 'ision^ and The Dreum-lhtrjue^ as connected Avith a previous paper on 
The EiUflish Mail- Chach^ published in tbo Maj^aziue for October. The ulti- 
jnatc object >vas the Dream^Fugue,. as.an a'ttempt to wrestle with the utmost 
ctlbrts of music in dealing with a colossal form of impassioned horror. The 
Vision of Sudden Death contains the mail-coach incident, which did really 
occur, and did" really su^^est the variations of the Dream, hero taken up by 
the Fugue, as well as otfioj* variations not now rororded. Confluent with 
these iinprcsriions, from thcteiTific expcjrieiice on the MancHester and Glasgow 
mail, were otlicr and more general impressions, derived from Jong familiarity 
wilJi the Jhigiish mail, as developed in the former ])apor; impressions, for 
instance, of animal beauty and power, of raj>id motion, at that tinfte iinpreai- 
clonted, of connexion tvith the govtaTiinent and public business of a great 
iiathm, but, above all, of connexion with the national victories at an unex- 
ampled crisis,— the mail being the privileged orgai# for publishing and dispers- 
ing all ii(iw.s of that kind. From this function of the mail, arises naturally the 
isiln»(luction of Waterloo into the fourth variation of tl»<‘ Fugue; for the mail 
itself Inning been carried into tluidivanis by the incident in the Vision, natu- 


rally all the accessory circumstances 
national Cjiniagc followed in the train 

WiJAT is to be thought of sudden 
c?oath V It is remarkable that, in dif- 
fiTont conditions of society, it has 
b'-cn ^ariously regarded, as tiie coii- 
siinunutioii of an earthly carem* must 
f'i’vently to be desired, and, on the 
otlier hand, as that consmumation 
wliicli is most of all to be deprecated. 
C.v.-av the Dictator, at his last dinner 
party, (vana,) and the very evening 
before his assassination, being ques- 
tionotl as to the mode of death which, 
in his opinion, might seem the most 
eligible, replied — “ Thai which should 
iic most siuhlen.’’ On the oilier 
hand, tlie divine J^iiany of our Fug- 
li.sli (‘huveh, wlien breathing forth 
siipplieations, as if in some represen- 
tative character for the whole himiau 
race prostrate before God, places such 
:i d(;atli in tlic very van of horrors. 

I'rom lightning and icinpest ; from 
plague, ]u'stileiice, and famine ; froin^ 
] untie Mini murder, and from sudden' 
deatli, — (rood Jsord^ driiccr mT 
i:>iuhh‘n ilcath is here made to crown 
the climax in a grand ascent of 
calamities; it is the last of curses : 
and yet, by the noblest of Jiomans, it 
w as treated as the first of blessings. 
Jn that diflbrence, most readers will 
sec little more than the diilerenco bc- 
Iwceu Christ ianity and Paganism, 
i»ut there I liositate. 'Hie Christian 
church limy be right in its estimate of 
sudden deatji ; and it is a natural 
feeling, tfiougli after all it may also 
be an infirm one, to wish for a quiet 


ot pomp ami gramlcur investing this 
of the principal image.] 

dismissal from life — as that wdiich 
semis m(»st reeoneilablc with medita- 
tion, with penitential retrosp(‘els, and 
with the hiiniililics of farewell prayer, 
'J’hcre does not, howev(T, occur to* me 
any direct 'Scriptural warrant for this 
earnest petition of the Euglisli Litany. 
Jt seems rather a petition indulged to 
human infirmity, than exact(*d from 
human piety. And, however ///r/t may 
be, two remarks suggest themselves 
as prudent restraints upon a doctihic, 
which else w aiulor, and has w’au- 
deix^l, into an uncharitable supersti- 
tion. The first is this : that many 
jieoplo arc likely to exaggerate the 
lioiToi' of a sudden death, (1 mean the 
ohjcctivc horror to him w’lio contem- 
plates Fmch a deuth, not the subjec- 
tive horror to him who suliers it) 
from the false disposition to lay a 
stress upon w'ords or acts, simply 
because by an accident they \\ii\o 
bc^^»uic words or acts. If a man 
dies, for instance, by some sudden 
death when he haiipens to be in- 
toxicated, such a deatli js falsely 
regarded with i>ociiliar horror; as' 
though the intoxication w'ore sud- 
denly exalted into a blasphemy. 
lJut is unphilosophic. The man 
Avas, or Jic was not, habituaUii a 
drunkard. If not, if his intoxication' 
w ere a solitary accident, there can bo 
no reason at all for allowing special 
cnipliasis to ^his act, simply because 
tliroiigli misfortune it became bis final 
act. Nor, on the oUicr hand, if it 
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were no acci(Jcnt, but one of his 
habitual transgres^oiis, will it be the 
more habitual or the more a trans- 
gression, because some sudden cala* 
mity, surprising him, has caused this 
habitual transgression to bo also a 
final one? Could the man h^ve had 
any reason even dimly to foresee nis 
own sudden death, there would have 
been a new feature in his act of in- 
temperance — a feature of presumption 
and irreverence, as in one that by pos- 
sibility felt himself drawing near to 
the pi^esence of God. But this is no 
part of the case supposed. And the 
only new clement in the man’s act is 
not any element of extra immorality, 
but simply of extra misfortune. 

'Die other remark lias reference to 
the meaning of the word sudden. And 
it is a strong illustration of the duty 
which for ever calls us to the stem 
valuation of words -that very j>os- 
sibly Cicsar and the Christian church 
do not differ in the way supposed ; 
that is, do not differ by any diffe- 
rence of doctrine as between Pagan 
and Christian views of the moral 
temper appropriate to death, but 
that they arc contemplating different 
cases. Both contemplate a violent 
death ; a BiaOavaros — death that is 
Hiaifjs : but the difference is — that the 
Roman by the word “ sudden ” means 
an unlinfjrflng death; whereas the 
Christian litany bj*^ “ sudden ” jiicans 
a death without warning^ consequently 
without any available summons to 
religious preparation. TIic poor mu- 
tineer, who kneels down to gather 
into his heart the bullets from twelve 
firelocks of Ids pitj-^ng comrades, dies 
by a most sudden death in Ctesar’s 
sense : one shock, one mighty spasm, 
one (possibly not one) groan, and all 
is^ over. But, in the sense of the 
Litany, bis death is far from sudcAin ; 
his offence originally, his imprison- 
ment, his trial, the interval between 
his SjOPtcucc and its execution, having 
all runiishcd him with scjiaratc 
warnings of his fate — having all 
summoned him to meet it with solemn 
preparation. 

Meantime, wdiatcver may bo thought 
of a sudden death as a more variety 
ill the modes of dying, where death in 
some shape is Inevitablcr— a question 
which, equally in the Rpman^and tlio 
Christian sense, will be variously an- 
swered according to eaeh man’s variety 


of Icmpcramcnt certainly, upon one 
aspect of sudden death there can be 
no opening for doubt, that of all 
agonies incident to man it is the most 
frightful, that of all martyrdoms it is 
tlic n^ost freezing to human sensibili- 
ties— namely, where it surprises a man 
iindcV circiimstaiiccg which offer (or 
which seem to offer) some hurried and 
inappreciable chance of evading it. 
Ally effort,, by wluch such an evasion 
can bo accomfillshcd, must be as 
sudden as the danger which it affronts. 
Even ihat^ even thp sickening iicccs- 
sit}' for hurry ing in’ extremity where 
all hurry seems dostiued to be vain, 
self-baffled, and where the dreadful 
knell of too late is already sounding in 
the ears by anticipation — even lliat 
aiignish is liiiblo to a hideous exaspe- 
ration in one particular case, nainel^v, 
Avlierc the agonising appcqjl is made 
not exclusively to the instinct of self- 
preservation, but to tliC conscience, on 
behalf of another litQ besides your own, 
accidentally cast upon your protection. 
To fail, to c.ollaj)so in a service inorely 
your own, might seem comparatively 
venial; though, in fact, it is far from 
venial. But to fail in a case uhcrc 
Trovidcnce has suddenly thrown into 
your hands the final interests of an- 
other— of a folio w-crcat nre shiiddcring 
between the gates of life and death ; 
this, to a man of apprehensive con- 
science, would mingle the misery of an 
atrocious criminality with the misery 
of a bloody calamity. The man is 
called upon, too probably, to die : but 
to die at iJic very moment when, by 
any iiioinciitary collapse, he is sclf- 
denounced as a murderer, lie liad 
but the twinkling of an eye fur his 
'iffurt, and that effort might, at the 
best, have been unavailing ; l)ut from 
this shadow of a chance, small or 
great, hoiv if he has recoiled by a 
treasonable lachete i The effort might 
have been without liope ; but to 
have risen to tJic level of that 
effort — would have rescued him, 
tliough not from dying, yet from 
dying as a traitor to his duties. 

The situation here contemplated 
exposes a dreadful nicer, lurking far 
down in the depths of human nature. 
It is not that men generally are sum- 
moned to face such awful trials. But 
pulchtially, and in shadowy outline, 
such a trial is moving sublcrrancously 
in perhaps all men’s natures— mutter- 
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ing under ground in one world, to be 
realised pevliaps in some other. Upon 
the secret mirror of our dreams such 
a trial is darkly projected at intervals, 
perhaps, to every one of us. That 
dream, so familiar to childhood,, of 
meeting a lion, and, from languishing 
prostration in hope and vital energy, 
that constant sequel, of lying down 
before him, publishes the secret frailty 
of human nature — reveals its deep- 
seated rariah falsehood to itself— 
records its abysmal treachciy. Per- 
]ja})s not one of us escapes that dream ; 
I)orhaps, as by some sorrowful doom 
of man, that dream repeats for every 
one of us^ through every gcnc.ration, 
the original temptation in Eden. 
Every one of us, in thi.s dream, has a 
bait offered to the infirm places of hh 
own individual will; once again a 
f^nare is made ready for loading him 
into captivity to a luxury of ruin; 
again, as in aboriginal Paradise, the 
man fails from iunocen(ic; once again, 
by infinite iteration, the ancient Earth 
groans to (lod, throiigli her seerot 
cave.s, over the weakness of her child ; 
“a\atnr(! from her seat, sighing through 
all her works,” again “gives signs of 
woe that all is lost and again the 
<‘.onnU‘r sigh is repeated to the sorrow- 
ing heavens of the endless rebellion 
against God. Many people think that 
one man, the patriarch of our race. 
Could not in his single person execute 
tills rebellion for all his race. Perhaps 
they arc wrong. I3iit, even if not, 
perhaps in the world of dreams every 
one of us ratifies for himself the ori- 
ginal act. Oiir English rite of “ Con- 
Jinnation,” by which, in years of 
iiwiikencd reason, we take upon us 
the engagements contracted for us in 
our slumbering infancy, — how sublime 
a rite is that ! The little postern 
gate, thrdiigh which the baby in its 
cradle had been silently placed for a 
time within the gloiy of God s (?oun- 
teiianco, suddenly rises to the clouds 
as a triumphal arch, through w hich, 
with banners displayed and marnal 
pomps, we make our second entry as 
iiiisading soldiers militant for God, 
by personal choice and ly sacramen- 
tal oath. Each man sa 3 ’s in effect — 
“ Lo ! I rebaptise myself ; and that 
which once was sworn on my behalf, 
now I swear for m^’sclf.” Even so in 
dreams, perhaps, under some secret 


conflict of the midnight sltecper, lighted 
up to the consciousness at the time, 
but^darkened to the memory as soon as 
all-fs finished, each several child of our 
mysterious race completes for himself 
the aboriginal fall. 

As 1 drew near to the Manchester 
post-office, I found that it w^as con- 
siderably past midnight ; but to my 
great relief, as it was important for 
me to be In AV''cstmorland by the 
morning, I saw by the huge saucer 
eyes of the mail, blazing through the 
gloom of overhanging houses, that my 
chance w as not yet lost. Past the 
time it w\a.s ;^but b}' some luck, very 
unusual in my experience, the mail 
was not even yet read}' to start. I 
asccuided to my seht on the box, where 
ny cloak was still lying as it had lain 
at the Bridgewater "Arms. I had left 
it there in imitation of a nautical dis- 
coverer, w ho leaves a bit of bunting 
on the shore of his discovery, by way 
of warning off the ground the whole 
human race, and .'^ignalLsing to the 
('hristian and the heathen worlds, 
with his be.st conijdiincnts, that he 
has jilantcd his throne for ever upon 
that virgin soil ; henceforward claim- 
ing the Jus duminii to the top of the 
atmo.splKMe above it, and also the 
right of driving shafts to the centre of 
thii earth below’ it ; so that gill people 
found after tills w arning, either aloft 
in the atmosphere, or in the sliafts, or 
■squatting on the soil, will be treated 
as trespa.<scrs — that is, decapitated by 
their very fiiithfiil and obedient ser- 
vant, the owner of tlie said bunting. 
Possibh’ ny cloak might not have 
been respected, aiuF the Jus gentium 
might have been cruelly violated in 
iny i)erson — for, in the dark, ptTople 
commit deeds of darkness, gas being 
a gregt ally of morality — but it so 
happened that, on this night, there was 
no other outside passenger ; and the 
crime, w'hich else was but too pr^ 
bable, missed fire for w ant of a criliP 
iial. B}" the waj’, I maj^ as well 
mention at this point, since a circum- 
stantial accuracy is essential to the 
cHbet of iny narrative, that there was 
no other person of any description 
whatever about the mail — the guard, 
the coachman, and myself being 
allow ed for— cxccptonly one — ahorrid 
creature of the ^lass know to the 
world as insiders,* but whom young 
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Oxford callaed sometimes Trojans,” 
ill opposition our Grecian selves, 
and soiuethncs “ vermin.” A Turkisli 
Edciidi, who piques himself on good- 
breeding, will never mention by name 
a pig. Tet it is but too often that 
he has reason to mention this animal; 
since constantly, in the streets of 
Stamboul, he has his trousers deranged 
or [)ollulcd by this vile creature run- 
ning between his legs. Dut under 
any excess of liiirry he is always care- 
ful, out of resj)cct to the com]»any he 
is dining with, to suppress the odious 
name, and to call the wretch “ that 
other creature,” as though all animal 
life beside formed one g^’ou]), and this 
odi(»us bea.st (to whom, as Clirysijqnis 
observed, salt screes as an apology 
for a soul) formed another and alien 
group on the outside of creation. 
Now 1, who am an English Ellendi, 
that think myself to understand good- 
breeding as well as any son of Ollimau, 
bog my reader’s pjirdon for having 
mentioned an insi^ler by his gross 
natural name. I shall do so no more : 
and, if 1 should have occasion to 
glance at so painful a subJeeU 1 shall 
always call him ‘‘that other creature.” 
Let us hope, however, that no such 
distressing occasion will arise. Jlut, 
by the way, an occasion arisi's at tiiis 
moment^; for the reader will be sure 
to ask, wlioii we evome to the story, 
“ AVas this other creature present?” 
lie was 7tol : or more correctly, per- 
haps, it was not. Wc drop[»e(l the 
creature — or the creature, by nalural 
imbecility, <Iro})pcd itself— within the. 
lirst ten miles from Manchester. In 
the latter casej* I wisli to make a 
])ljilosophic remark of a moral ten- 
deiffry. Wlieu 1 die, or wlien the 
ri*ader dies, and by repute supposes* of 
fever, it will never be known \jhetiier 
we died in reality of the fever or of 
the doctor. But this other creature, 
in the case of dropping out of the 
4Ptcli, will oiijoy a coroner’s inquest ; 
consequently he will enjoy an epitaph. 
Tor 1 insist upon it, tliat the Verdict 
of a coroner’s jury makes the best of 
epitaphs. It is brief, so that the 
public all find time to read it ; it is 
pithy, 80 that the surviving friends 
(if any can survive such a loss) ro- 
membor it without fatigue; it is upon 
oath, so that rascal* and Dr Johnsons 
cannot pi^.l^ulea ill it. “Dicdtluroiigh 


the visitation of intense stupidity, by 
impiugiug on amoonlight night against 
the olf hind wheel of the Glasgow mall! 
Dcodaud upon the said wheel — two- 
pence.” What a simple lapidary 
inscription! Nobody much in the 
wrong but an oil- wheel; and with few 
acquaintances; and if it were but 
rendered into choice Latin, llioiig’i 
there would be a little boll^w in find- 
ing a Ciccrouiaiiword for “off-wheel,” 
LlorcelJiis himself, that groat master 
of sopulcliral eloquence, could not 
show a better. Why 1 call this liltlc 
remark morale is, from the compen- 
sation it points out. Here, by tlio 
sii])})Osition, is that otlier creature ou 
the one side, the beast of the world ; 
and he (or it) gets an epitaph. You 
and I, on the contrary, the pride ol 
our friends, got none. 

But why linger on the subject of 
vermin ? Having mounted tlio I)()x, 1 
took a small quantity of laudanum, 
having already travelled two hiiudivd 
and fifty miles — \iz., from a j>oint 
seventy miles beyond London, iq^oii a 
simple breakfast. In tlic taking ol' 
lamlanum there was nothing exliaor- 
diiiary. But by accident it (Irew upon 
me the special attention of my asses- 
sor on the box, the coacliinan. And 
in there was nothing extraordi- 
nary. But by accident, anil nith 
gi'eiit delight, it drew my attontiou t(; 
the fact that this coacliman was a 
monster in point of size, and that he 
liad but one eye. In fact he had been 
foretold by Virgil as — 

Moiisfnim horrrncliini, iuToTmo, 
mi Ju'Drn rtckniptiiin.” 

Tic answered in every poiiit—a mon- 
ster he was —dreadful, shapeless, huge, 
who had lost an eye. But why should 
that delight meV Had he been one of 
the Calendars in the Arabian Nights, 
and had paid down his eye as the 
price of Jiis criminal cnrio.'*itv, what 
right had / to exult in his misfortune V 
1 did not exult: 1 delighted in no 
Kfan’s punishment, though it were 
even merited. But these personal 
distinctions identified in an instant an 
old friend of mine, whom 1 had known 
ill the south for some years as the most 
masterly of inail-coachineii. He whs 
the man In all Europe that could best 
have imdcrtakcii to drive six-iii-haml 
full gallop over-^H SircU — that famous 
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britl^fo of Mahomet across the bottom- 
less gulf, backing hinisclf against the 
Proplict and twenty such fellows. I 
used to call him Ci/dojjs mastigophonis^ 
Cyclops tlic whip-bearer, until I ob- 
served that his skill made whips use- 
less, except to fetch off an impertinent 
fly from a leader’s head ; upon which 
I changcd his Grecian name to (*y- 
clops diphn'latefi (Cyclops the cliario- 
ter.) T, andothors known tome, studied 
under him the diplirchitic art. Ex- 
cuse, reader, a word too elegant to be 
pedantic. And also take tliis remark 
from me, as a gage d'amltU: — that 
no word ever was or can be peilantic 
whieli,by.nipportiugadistiuctiou,sup- 
]K>r{"^ the accuracy of logic; or which 
tills up a chasm for the understanding 
As a pupil, though 1 paid extra 
1 cannot say that I stood higli in hi.; 
esteem. It showed liis dogged li<»- 
iiesty, (though, observe, not liis dis- 
cernment, ) that he could not see my 
merits. I’erhaps w’c ought to excu'^c 
his abi^nrdity in this particular by re- 
menTlu'riiig his want nf an eye. Thai 
made him blind to my merits. Irri- 
tating as tliis blindness was, (surely 
it could not bo envy V) ho always 
conrlfd my conversation, in which art 
I ccrlaiuly had the whiix-hand of hint. 
On this occasion, great joy ^^as at our 
mecliug. l>ut what wa.s Cyclops do- 
ing hero? Hail the medical men re- 
commended iiorthoni air, or how */ 1 
collected, from such cx])lanatiou3 as 
he voluntenrod, that he Iiad an interest 
sit stake in a .suit-at-law pending at 
Lancaster ; so that probably he liatP 
got himself transfeiTod to this station, 
for the purpose of connecting with his 
professional pursuits an •instant rciuli- 
iiess fVn’tlic calls of his law-suit. 

^Meantime, what are we slop]>iiig 
for? Surely we’ve been wailing long 
enough. * 'Oh, this procrastinating 
mail, and oh this procrastinating post- 
olficc ! Can’t they take a lesson iij»on 
that subject from mci Some j»eoj)lc 
have called me ])rocrastinating. I^ow 
you are witness, reader, that I was 
in lime for them. Hut can i/ieg lay 
tueir liands on their hearts, anil say 
that they w'cre in time for me? 1, 
during my life, have often had to w'ait 
for the post-oilice : the post-ollicc 
never w^aited a minute for me. W hat 
arc they about ? The guard tells me 
that there is a large extra accumula- 


tion of foi'cign mails thfe night, owing 
to irregularities cau-fed by w'ar and by 
the packet-service, when as yet no- 
thing is done by .steam. Eor an extra 
hour, it seems, the post-office has 
been engaged in tlive.shiug out the 
pure wheaten correspondence of Glas- 
gow, and w'iriiiowing it from the chaiT 
of all ba.^er intermedhito tow ns. 'NVo 
can hear the Hails going at this 
moment, ilut at last all is finished. 
Sound y()ur horn, guard. IMaiichcs- 
ter, good bye; we’ve lost an hour by 
your criminal conduct at the ])OSt- 
odicc : which, however, tliougli I do 
not mean tj jiart with a serviceable 
ground of coni]»laint, and one wliich 
really is such foy the horses, to me 
secretly i.s au advantage, since it com- 
pels us recover this last hour 
among.'t the next eight or nine. Off 
\vc are at last, and at eleven miles 
an liouv : ami at first I detect no 
changes in the energy or in the skill 
of ()yclo]>s, 

Trom Manchc.ster to Kendal, whicli 
virtually ft hough not in law) is lh(5 
capital of WVstnioreland, were at this 
time seven ,stag(\s of eleven miles each. 
'i‘he first five of these, dated from 
AInnclic.'ter, terminated in Lancaster, 
which wa^ tlierefore iiriy-five miles 
north of .Mauehester, and the same 
distance exactly from Liverpool. The 
fn>t time terminated in i'restou 
(cjillcii, by way of distinction from 
other tow ns of that proad Eres- 
ton.) at wiiicli jdacc it was that the 
separate roads from Jdverpool and 
from iMancliester to the north became 
coiilhieiit. Within *the.<c first tliree 
stages lay the foundation, tlie progress, 
and termination of oiir night’s adven- 
t^ire. During the first .sT?tge, itouud 
out that Cyclops w'as mortal : he was 
liubloi to the shocking alYection of 
slee]i — a thing which 1 had never pre- 
viou.^ly suspected. If a man is addicted 
to the vicious liabit of sleeping,.^!! 
the skill ill aurigatiou of Apollo hnh- 
self, w ith the horses of Aurora to exe- 
cute the motions of his Avill, avail him 
nothing. “ Oh, Cyclops ! ” .T exclaim- 
ed more than oiicc, “Cyclops, my 
friend ; thou art mortal. Thou suov- 
est.” Tlirough this first eleven miles, 
however, he betrayed his infirmity — 
which 1 grieve to say he shared with 
the w’hole Tagafl l^inthcon — only by 
short stretches. Ou waking up, lie 
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made an apotogv for himself, which, least occupied the severe exertions of 
instead of mending the matter, laid au two judges for its despatch. The 
ominous foundation for coming dis- consequence of this was—that every 
asters. The summer assizes were horse availablcfor such a service, along 
now proceeding at Lancaster : in con- the whole line of road, was exhausted 
sequence of which, for three nights in carrying down the multitudes of 
and three days, he had not lain down people who were parties to the diffe- 
in a bed. During the day, he was rent suits. By sunset, therefore, It 
waiting for his uncertain summons as usually happened that, through utter 
a witness on the trial in which he exhaustion amongst men aiffl horses, 
was interested ; or he was drinking the roads were all silent. Except 
with the other witnesses, under the exhaustion in the vast adjacent county 
vigilant surveillance of the attorneys, of York from a contested eloctioji. 
During the night, or that part of it nothing like it was ordinaiily w it- 
when tiie least temptations existed to nessed in England, 
conviviality, he w^asdriviug- Through- On this occasion, the usual silence 
out the second stage he grew more and solitiuhi prevailed along the road, 
and more drowsy. ^ In the second Not a hoof nor a wheel was to he 
mile of the third stage, he surreiulcred heard. And to strengthen this false 
himself finally and without a struggle luxurious coniidcnce in the noiseless 
to his perilous temptation. All Ids roads, it happened also that the night 
past resistance had but deepened the was one of peculiar solemnity and 
weight ofthis final oppression. Seven peace. J myself, though slightly 
atmospheres of sleep seemed resting alive to the ixissibilities of peril, had 
upon him ; and, to consummate the so far yielded to the intluence of the. 
case, our worthy guard, after siugiug ndgiity calm as to sink into a j)ro- 

Love amongst tlic lloscs,’’ for the found reverie. The month w'as^Aii- 
Micth or sixtieth time, without any gust, in w'ldchlayiny owm birth-day ; 
invitation from Cyclops or myself, a festival to every thoughtful man 
and without applause for his poor suggesting solemn and often sigh- 
labours, had moodily resigned himself born thoughts.* '’.i'lie county was my 
to slumber — not so deep doubtless as ow’ii native county — upon which, in its 
the coachman’s, but deep enough for southern section, more than upon any 
mischief y and having, probably, no equal area known to man past m* 
similar excuse. And thus at la?it, present, liad descended the original 
about ten miles from Treston, 1 found curse of labour in its heavi«‘st form, 
myself left in charge of his iVIaJesty’s not mastering the bodies of men only 
Loudon and Gla.sgow mail then run- as of slaves, or criminals in inine.<, 
ning about eleven miles an hour. but w'orking through the fiery will. 

What made tliis negligence Icss^ Upon no equal space of earth, was, or 
criminal than clre it must have been ever had been, the same energy of 
thought, W'as the condition of the roads Jiuman power put forth daily. At 

qjght during the assizes. At that this particular season also of the 
time all thb^law business of populous assizes, that dreadful hurricane of 
Liverpool, and of populous Manchester, flight and ]>uvsuit, as it might have 
witli its vast cincture of papulous seemed to a stranger, that swe])t to 
rpal districts, w’as called up by an- and from Lancaster all (lay long, 
cieiit usage to the tribunal of Lillipii- hunting the county up and down, ami 
tian Lancaster. To break up this old regularly subsiding about sunset, 
traditional usage required a conflict united wdth the permanent distinction 
with powerful established interests, a of Jiancashirc as the very metropolis 
large system of new arrangements, and and citadel of labour, to point the 
a ^ new parliamentary statute. As thoughts pathetically upon that 
things w ere at present, twice in the counter vision of i*cst, of saintly rc- 
ycar so vast a body of business rolled pose from strife and sorrow, towards 
northwards, from the soutlicru quarter wdiich, as to their secret haven, tlic 
of the county, that a fortnight at profouiidcr aspirations of man’s heart 

* ^igh'born:” l«owe the suggcstioii of this word to an obscure rcniembraucc of 
a bcauti&l phrase in Giraldus Cambrensis, viz., sustjuriosie cuffitatMies, 
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arc continually travelling. Obliquely doubt and distraction hangs like some 
Avc were nearing the sea upon our guilty w(.‘ight of dark unfathomed re-* 
loft, which also must, under the pro- membrances upon my energies, when 
sent circumstances, be repeating the the signal is flying Tor action. But, 
general stale of halcyon repose. The on the other hand, this accursed gift 
sea, the atmosphere, the light, bore I have, as regards thovffht^ that in the 
an orchestral part in this universal first stop towards the possibility of a 
lull. Moonlight, and the first timid misfortune, I sec its total evolution : 
tremblings of the dawn, were now in the radix, I see too certainly and 
blending; and the blendings were too instantly its entire exi>anpIou ; in 
brought into a still more exquisite the first syllable of the dreadful 
state of by a slight silvery sentence, I read already the last. It 
nii^t, motionless and dreamy, that was not that I feared for ourselves, 
covered the woods and fields, but What could injure i/s ? Onr bulk and 
with a veil of equable transparency, impetus charmed ns against peril in 
JGxcept the feet of onr own horses, any collision. And 1 had rode 
which, running on a sandy margin of through too many hundreds of perils 
the vopfl, made little disturbance, that were frightful to approach, that 
there was no sound abroad. Tii the were matter of laughter as ayc looked 
clouds, and on the earth, prevailed back upon thenu for any anxiety to 
the saiue majestic peace ; and in spi^e rest iiiuui of/r interests." The mail 

' all that the villain of aschoolma.ster Avas not built, I felt assured, nor bc- 
has done for the ruin of our siiblimcr .spoke, that could betray me avIio 
tlionglits, Avliicli are the thoughts of trusted to its protection. But any 
our infancy, avc still believe in no carriage that Ave could meet Avould be 
such nonsense a.s a limited ntmo- frail and light in comparison of our- 
S])here. Whatever avc may swora* selves. And I remarked this ominous 
Avith our false feigning lips, in our accident of our situation. We Avere 
faithful Jieart.s Ave still believe, and on the a\ rong side of the road. But 
must for OA'CT bolicA'C, infields of air fhen the other party, if other there 
iraATrsing the total gulf between Avas, might also be on the wrong 
eartli and the central luaiATus. xStill, side; and tAA^o AATong< might make a 
in the coiifuleiice of children that right. That Avas not likely. The 
tread Avithout fear err/vy; chamber in >nme motive aaIiIcIi had draA\*n us to 
their father’s house, and to Avhom no the right-hand side of the road, viz., 
door ^ closed, aa'c, in that Sabbatic the soft beaten sand, as contrasted 
vision Avhicli sometimes is revealed Avith the pa\'ed centre, Axould juwe 
for an hour upon nights like this, attractive to olhers. ()iir lamps, st;!l 
ascend Avith easy steps from the sor- iighted, Avould gr. e the impression of 
row-stricken fields of earth, upAvards vigilance on our part. And every 
to the sandals of God. creature that met us, AA’Oiild rely upon 

Suddenly from thoughts like these, t/s for (piartenug.” All this, and it 
F Avas aAvakciicd to a sullen sound, as the .separate links of»thc anticipation 
of some motion on the. distant road, had been a thousand times more, I 
Tt stole- ui)on the air for a- moment ; saw— not discursively or,bv cflJjjit— • 
1 listened in awe ; but then it died biM as by one flash of hoPRd intui- 
aAvay. Once roused, hoAvevor, I tiou. 

conlil not but observe AAith alarm the l-iuk'r this steady though rapid 
quickenetf motion of our horses. Ten aulicipatiou of the evil mh/ht 

years’ experioiicc had made my eye be gathering ahead, ah, reader I Avliat 
feariicd in the A'aluing of motion ; and a .sidlen mystery of fear, Avhat a sigh 
J .saw that avc Avcrc now ninning of woe, seemed to steal upon flic air, 
ihirtccn miles an hour, J pretend^to as again the far-off sound of a Avlieel 
no presence of mind. On the coii- Avas" heard! A Avhisper it AA^as— a 
trary, my fear is, that I am miserably Avhispcr from, perhaps, four miles oil* 
aiKrahamcfiilly deficient in that qua- — secretly announcing a ruin that, 
lity as regards action. The palsy of being foreseen, was not the less iuevit- 

* ‘‘ Qmrti'rintf — this is the technical AA'ord ; and, I presiime, derived from tlio 
Freiioli cartayevy to evade a rut or any obstacle. 
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able. Wliat could be done — ^\vlio was 
It that could do it— to check the 
.storm- flight or these maniacal horses ? 
What! could I iiot seize the reins 
from the grasp of thcslumberiiig coach- 
inan? You, reader, think that it 
would liavo been in your power to do 
so. And I quan'ei not with your 
estimate of yourself. But, from the 
way in which the coachman’s hand 
was viced between his upper aud lower 
thigh, this was iinpossIbUi. 'Hie guard 
subsequently found It impossible, after 
this danger liad passed. Not the 
grasp only, but also the position of this 
rolypheniiis, made the attempt im- 
possible. You still tliink otherwise. 
See, then, that bronz®.. eriuestrian 
statue. The cruel rider has laqU tin? 
bit in his horse's luouth for two cen- 
turies. ITiibridlc him, for a minute, 
if you please, aud wash his mouth 
with water. Or stay, reader, unhorse 
me that marble emperor : knock me 
tho.se marble feet from those marble 
slimip.s of Charlemagne. 

The sounds ahead slrcngthoned, 
and were now too clearly the soiind.s oi 
wheels. ^VIlo and what could it bo V 
Was it industry in a taxed cart ? — wiis 
it youthful gaiety in a gig ? Whoever 
it was, something must be attempted 
to wain them. Upon the other parly 
rests the active re.spon.slbility, but 
upon — and, woo is me ! that w? 
was m}' .Angle self— rests the respon- 
sibility of warning. Yet, liov/ should 
this bo accomplished? ]NIight I not 
seize the guard's horn ? Already, on 
the first thought, I v/as making iiiv 
way over tlie roof to the guard’s scai. 
But tiij.^, from the foreign mail.i being 
piled upon the voof, was a difiicuK, 
and even dangerous attempt, to ouo 
o.''aniped by, nearly three hundred 
mile '3 of‘ oul.sidc travelling. And, 
fortunately, before I liad lo.^t much 
time in the attempt, our frantic horses 
sw'cpt round an angle of the road, 
which opened upon us the stage where 
the collision must bo accomplished, 
the parties that seemed summoned to 
the trial, and the impossibility of sav- 
ing them by any communication with 
the guard. 

Before us lay an avenue, straight 
as an arrow, .six hundred yards, per- 
haps, in length ; and the umbrageous 
trees, which rose in a regular line 
from cither side, mccjjting bigh over-i 


head, gave to it the character of a 
cathedral aisle, lliesc trees lent a 
deeper solemnity to the early light; 
but there was still light enough to 
perceive, at the furUier end of thi.s 
gothic aisle, a light, reedy gig, in 
which were seated a young man, and, 
by his side, a young lady. Ah, young 
sir! what arc you about? If it is 
nccos-^^ary that you should whisper 
3'oiir communications to tins young 
lady — though really 1 sec nftbody at 
this hour, and on this solitary road, 
likely to overhear your conversation 
— is it, therefore, ncccs.^iary that you 
should carry your Hp.s forward to hers? 
TIic litllc carriage is creeping on at 
0110 mile an hour; aud the parlic.s 
within it, being thus tenderly engaged, 
arc naturally bending down their 
lieads. Between them and eternity, 
to all human calculation, there is but 
a minute and a half. W'liat is it that 
I shall do ? Strange it Is, and to a 
mere auditor of the tale, might seem 
iaughable, that I should nee<l a sug- 
gestion from llic J//ad to prompt tlio 
.sole r*ccoiirf:e that rcmaincti. Ihit 
*=0 it was. Siidilcnly 1 rcmcinliered 
the shout of Achilles, and its efiect. 
Blit could -I pretend to shout like llii‘ 
ron of Uclcus, aided by Pallas ? No, 
certainly: but then I needed not I he 
.'lu ‘lit that should alarm all Asia mi- 
litant ; a .shout would .fudliee, siicli a.^ 
should carry terror into the li^ris of 
two thougIltlo^.s young people, and one 
gig Ijorse. f .-houted — and t he young 
man hoard mo not. A second time I 
shontcfi — ami now he heard me, for 
uosv ho raised his head. 

Here, then, all had been done that, 
by me, enufd be done: more on w// 
part was not possible. Mine had beoi; 
the first stop .• the second was for the 
3"oung man : the third w'as for (lod. 
If, said I, the stranger is a brave, 
man, and if, indeed, he loves the 
young girl at his .side — or, loving her 
not, if lie feels the obligation prcs.siiig 
upon every man worthy to be called 
a man, of doing his utmost for a wo- 
man confided to his protection — lie 
will at least make some effort to save 
her. If tfiat fails, ho will not perish 
the more, or by a death more cruel, for 
having made it ; and he will die, as 
a bravo man should, with his face to 
the danger, and with his arm about the 
woman that ho sought in vain to save. 
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r>ut if he makes no effort, shrinking, 
without a struggle, from liis duty, he 
himself will not the less certainly 
perish for this baseness of poltroonery, 
lie will die no less: and why not? 
'Wherefore should we grieve that there 
is one craven less in the world? Xo ; 
let him perish, without a pitying 
thought of ours w^asted upon him; 
and, in that case, all onr grief will be 
resorvcjl for the fate of the helpless 
girl, whojliow, upon the least shadow 
of failure in ///>«, must, by the licrcc.^^t 
of translations — must, without time 
for a praj'cr — must, within seventy 
seconds, stand before the jiulgmcut- 
scat of (hjd. 

But craven he was not: sudden 
had been tlic call upon him, and 
-udden was his answer to the call, 
lie sav*% lie heard, he comjwoheudcd^ 
the ruin that was coming down : al- 
ready ito gloomy shadow darkened 
above him ; and already he vfus mea- 
suring his strength to deal with it. 
A.hl what a vulgar thing does courage 
seem, when w’c see nations buying it 
and belling it for a shilling a-day : ah ! 
wdiat a siibliino thing docs courage 
soern, vrh(?n some fearful crisis on the 
great deeps of life carries a man, as 
if rniiniiig before a hurricane, up to the 
giddy crest of some mountainous wave, 
from which, accordingly tv he chooses 
his course, he descries two courses, 
and ii voice says to him audibly — 

'rids w.ay lies hope; take the other 
way and inoiirii for ever ! ” Yet, even 
then, amidst the raving of the seas 
and the frenzy of the danger, the man 
Is ahlo to confi’ont his situation — is 
able to retire for a moment into soli- 
tiule wiili (4o(l, and lo seek all his 
counsel from hiinl For seven seconds, 
it might bo, of his sevent}*, the stranger 
scttleil his countenance stcadfostly 
upon us, as if to search and v.nlue 
every elcgicnt in tho conflict before 
)din.' For flve seconds more he sate 
immovably, like one that mused on 
some groat purpose. For five he sate 
with eyes upraised, like one that pray- 
ed in sorrow, under some cxtremitjiof 
doubt, for wisdom to guide him to- 
wjirds tho better choice. Then sud- 
denly he rose; stood upright; and, 
by a sudden strain upon the reins, 
raising his horse’s forefeet from the 
ground, he slewed him round on tho 
pivot of his hind legs, so as to plant 


the little equipage in a position nearly 
at right-angles to ours. Thus far his' 
condition was not improved; except 
as a first step had befSn taken towards 
the possibility of a second. If no 
more were done, nothing was done; 
for the little carriage still occupied 
tho very centre of our path, though 
ill an altered direction. Yet even 
now it may not he too late : fifteen 
of the twenty seconds may still be 
unexhausted ; and one almighty bound 
forward may avail to clear the ground. 
Ifurry tlion, hurry! for the flying mo- 
menls—^//^y hiirry ! Oh hurry, huriy, 
luy brave young man ! for the cruel 
hoofs of our horses — they also huriy ! 
Fast arc tlic^ flying moment.^, faster 
ar.‘ the hoofs of our horses. Fear not 
for him^ ff human, cinu'gy can suflice : 
failhfiil was ho that drove, to hi.i 
IciTific duty ; faithiiil was the liorse 
to luH command. One blow, one 
impulse given with voice and hand 
by the stranger, one rush from the 
lK>r?o, one bound as if hi the act of 
rising to a iVnco, landed the docil- 
croatureVj forc-fiot upon tlio crown or 
•arching cciUro of the road. I'he 
larger half of the little cr|iiipngc had 
thrnf'lcarcdcurovor-towcriiigshadow: 
that was evident even to my own 
ngitatod sight. But if mattered little 
that one wreck should float off in 
safety, if upon the wreck that per- 
ished were embarked tin? human 
frelghtng.\ Tlio rear part of the 
carriage— was tJa-! certainly beyond 
iln'liiieofabsohite riifii? AV hat power 
could answer tho question? Glance 
of eye, thought of man, wing of angt*!, 
which of llioso liad speed enough to 
sweep between tlie ifuestioii anil the 
an-wer, and divide the one from tlie 
other? Light docs iiot ^read^ 
tlv* steps of light more nWlVuTiblj', 
tliau did our all- conquering arrival 
upon #hc escaping clYorts of the gig. 
That must tho young man have felt 
too plainly. Ills back was now turned 
lo us; not by sight could he aii}' 
longer commmiicaro witli the peril: 
but by the dreadful rallle of our har- 
ness, "too truly had his car been iii- 
.structed— that all was finished as 
regarded any further effort of 
Already in resignation he had rested 
from his straggle ; and perhaps, in his 
heart he was whispering— “ Father, 
which ar^ aboyc, do thou finish 
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in heaven what I on earth have 
•attempted.” Wo ran past them 
fq^ster than ^cver mill-race in onr 
inexorable fligBt. Oh, raving of 
hurricanes that must have sounded in 
their young ears at the moment of 
our transit ! Either withTIthc swingle- 
bar, or with the haunch of our near 
leader, we had struck the off- wheel of 
the little gig, xvhicli stood rather 
obliquely and not quite so far advanced 
as to be accurately parallel with the 
near wheel. The blow, from the 
fury of onr passage, resounded terri- 
fically. I rose in horror, to look upon 
tlic ruins avc might have caused. 
From my elevated station I looked 
downi, and looked back i\non the scene, 
which in a moment told its tale, and 
wrote all its records on iny heart for 
ever. 

The horse wms planted immovably, 
with his fore-feet upon the paved 
crest of the central road. He of the 
whole party was alone untouched by 
the passion of death. little 

cany carriage — partly perhaps from 
the dreadful torsion of the wheels in 
its recent movement, partly from the 
thundering blow we had given to it — 
as if it sympathised with human 
liorror, was all alive with tremblings 
and shiverings. The young man sat 
like a rock. He stirred not at all. 
But his was the steadiness of agitation 
frozen into rest by horror. As yet 
he dared not to look round ; for .lie 
knew that, if anything remained to 


do, by him it could no longer be done. 
And as yet he knew not for certain if 
their safety were accomplished. But 
the lady 

But the lady ! Oh heavens! will 

that spectacle ever depart from my 
dreams, as she rose and sank upon her 
seat, sank and rose, threw np her arms 
wildly to heaven, clutched at some 
visionary object in the air, fainting, 
praying, raving, despairing! Figure to 
yourself, reader, the elements of the 
case ; suffer me to recal licforc your 
mind the circumstances of the unpar- 
alleled situation. From the silence 
and deep peace of this saintly sum- 
mer night, — from the pathetic blending 
of this sweet moonlight, dawnlight, 
drcainlight,— from the manly tender- 
ness of this flattering, whispering, 
murmuring love, — suddenly a.s from 
flic woods and fields, — suddenly as 
from the chambers of the air opening 
in revelation, — suddenly as from t!n» 
ground yawning at her feel, leaped 
upon her, with the lla.shing of cata- 
racts, Death the crowned phantom, 
with all tlie (Miuipngti of his teri-ur?, 
ami the tiger roar of his voice. 

1'he moments were numbered. In 
the twinkling of an eye our dying 
horses had carric<I us to tin? termina- 
tion of the umbrageous aisle ; at riglit- 
aiigles we ivlioeled into onr fonn^r 
direction ; the turn of the road e;u rieil 
the scene out of my eyes in a}i irsiaut, 
and swept it into ’my dreams tbv 
ever. 


Dp.EAMFi'Gri:. 


ON Tin: Aiio\ E TiiE.Mi: or scdden ueatii. 

^’Whence the sound . 

«')f insitrumeiits, that made melodious <*hinui. 

Was heard, of harp andbrgan; and who mov’d 
Their stops and chords, was seen; his volant touch 
Instinct through all^roportioiis, low and high, 

Fled and pursued transverse the resonant fugue.” 

Par. Lofiy ll. \i. 


Tn m tiHmsrslm’ i meu fe. 

Passion of Sudden Death ! tliat once Rflpturc of pani<* taking the shape, 
in youth I read and interpreted by which amongst tombs in churcln s 1 
the shadows of thy averted* signs; — have seen, of woman bursting her 

* ^ Ami:ed signs.”— I read the course and changes of the lady’s agony in the mic- 
cession of her involuntary gestures ; but let it be romenibcrcd that 1 road all this 
from the Tear, never once catching the Is^dy’u full face, and even her profile imper- 
fectly. 
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sopnlchral bonds^-of woman’s Ionic 
form bending forward from the rains 
of her grave, with arching foot, with 
eyes upraised, with clasped adoring 
hands — ^waiting, watching, trembling, 
praying, for the trumpet’s call to rise 
from dust for ever ; — Ah, vision too 
fearful of shuddering humanity on the 
brink of abysses! vision that didst, 
start back — that didst reel away — like 
a shrlvelKng scroll from before the 
wrath of fire racing on the, wings of 
the wind ! Epilepsy so brief of Imrror 
— wliercfore Is it that thou canst not 
die ? Passing so suddenly into dark^ 
ness, wherefore is it that still thou 
sheddest thy sad funeral blights upon 
the gorgeous mosaics of dreams ? 
Fragment of music too stem, heard 
once and heard no more, what ailcth 
thee that thy deep rolling chords coiiTe 
iij) at intervals through all the worlds 
of sleep, and after thirty years have 
lost no element of horror? 

1 . 

1 . 0 , it is summer, almighty summer ! 
Tlio everlasting gates of life and sum- 
mer are thrown open wide; and on 
the ocean, tranquil and verdant as a 
savannah, the unknown kdy from the 
dreadful vision and 1 myself are float- 
ing : she upon a fairy pmnaco, and 1 
upon an English thrco-dccker. But 
both of us arc wooing gales of festal 
liappincss Tvithin the domain of our 
common country — ^^vithiii that ancient 
watery park — within that pathless 
chase where England takes her plea- 
sure as a huntress through winter and 
Slimmer, and wiiicli stretches from the 
rising to the setting sun. All ! what 
a wilderness of floral beauty was hid- 
den, or was suddenly revealed, upon 
the tropic islands through which the 
pinnace moved. And upon her deck 
w hat a hivy of human flowCrs—young 
w^onicn how lovely, young men how 
noble, that were dancing together, and 
slowly drifting tow'ards us amidst 
music aud incense, amidst blossoms 
from forests and gorgeons corymbi 
from vintages, amidst natural caroling 
fiiid the echoes of sweet girlish laugh- 
ter. Slowdy tho pinnace nears us, 
gaily she hails us, and slowly she dis- 
appears beneath tlio shadow of our 
mighty bows. But then, as at some 
signal from heaven, the music and the 
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carols, and the sweet echoing of girK • 
isli laughter— all are htfchcd. What 
evil has smitten the pinnace, meetbfg 
or overtaking her? Did ruin to our 
friends conch within our own dreadful 
shadow? Was our shadow the sha- 
dow of death? I looked over thfe 
bow for an answ^cr ; and, behold! the 
pinnace was dismantled ; the revel and 
the revellers were found no more ; the 
glory of tho vintage: was dust ; and the 
forest w'as left without a witness to its 
beauty upon the seas. But where,” 
and I turned to ourowncrew — “ where 
are the lovely women that danced 
beneath the awning of flowers and 
clustering corymbi? Whither have 
fled the noble young men that danced 
with the/h f ” Answer there was none. 
But suddenly the man at the mast- 
head, whoso countenance darkened 
with alairn, cried aloud — “ Sail on tho 
weathcr-bcam 1 Down she comes 
upon us ; in seventy seconds she will 
founder!” 

2 . 

I looked to the weather-side, and 
the summer had departed. The sea 
was rocking, and shaken with gather- 
ing wrath. Upon its surface sate 
mighty mists, which grouped them- 
selves into arches and long cathedral 
aisles. Down one of these, with the 
fiery pace of a quarrel from a cross- 
bow, ran a frigate right athwart our 
course. “ Are they mad?” some 
voice exclaimed from our deck. “ Are 
they blind ? Do they woo their ruin?” 
But in a moment, aS she was close upon 
ns, some impulse of a heady current 
or sudden vortex gave a wheeling bias 
to her coarse, and off she forged with- 
out a shock. As she ra^ 
lugh aloft amongst the SHlOuaffBtood 
the lady of the pinnace. The deeps 
opened ahead in malice to receive 
her, towering surges of foam ran after 
her, the billows were fierce to catch 
her. But far away she was borne 
into desert spaces of the sea : whilst 
still by sight I followed her, as she ran 
before the howling gale, chased by 
angry sea-birds and by maddening 
billows ; still I saw her, as at the mo- 
ment when she ran past ns, amongst 
the shrouds, with, her white draperies 
streaming before tho wind, ^ere ste 
stood wiU^hair dbhe vcUe djj|B ^ hmSi 
clutched amoiigA thetacUip^rialng, 
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.sinking, Auttcring, trembling, pray- 
ing— there for leagues I saw her as 
stio stood, racing at intervals one 
hand to heaven, amidst the fiery crests 
of the pui-sulng waves and the raving 
of ike storm ; until at last, upon a 
sound from a&r of malicious laughter 
and mockery, sML was hidden for ever 
in driving showers ; and afterwards, 
but when 1 know not, and bow 1 Jmow 
not, 

Sweet funeral bells from some in- 
calculable distance, wailing over the 
dead that die before the dawn, 
awakened mo as I slept in a boat 
moored to some familiar shore. Tho 
morning twilight ^oven then was 
breaking ; and, by the disky revela- 
tions which it spread, I saw a girl 
adorned with a garland of white 
roses about her head for some ^eat 
festival, running along the .solitary 
strand with extremity of haste. Her 
running was the running of panic ; 
and often she looked back as to some 
dreadful enemy in the roar. But when 
1 lc(q)cd ashore, and followed pn her 
steps to warn her of a peril in front, 
alas ! from me she fled as from another 
peril ; and vainly I shouted to her of 
cluicksauds that lay ahead. Faster 
and faster she ran ; round a promon* 
tcry of rock sho wheeled out of sight ; 
in an mstant I also* wheeled round \t, 
but only to see the treacherous sands 
gathering above her head. Already 
her person was buried ; only the fair 
young head and the diadem of white 
roses around it were still visible to 
the pitying heavens ; and, last of all, 
was visible one marble arm. I saw 
.hv.jho early twilight this fair young 
hcaiT, 'au was sinking down to darlf- 
ncss— saw this marble arm, as it rose 
above her head and her trcackerous 
grave, tossing, faultering, rising, 
clutching as at some false deoeiving 
hand stretched out from the clouds — 
saw this marble arm uttering her dying 
hoi>e, and then her dying despair. The 
head, the diadem, the arm,'— these 
all had sunk; at last over these also 
the criiol quicksand had dosed ; and 
no memorial of the fair young girl 
remained on earth, except my own 
editaij tears, and the funeral bells 
from Jte desert seas, t^at, rising 
egMu TOire softl/f 'aang a requiem 


over the grave of the biiriccr child, 
and over her blighted dawn. 

I sate, and wept in secret the tears 
that men have ever given to the me- 
mory of those that died before tho 
dawn, and by the trcacheiy of earth, 
our mother. But the tears and fuiicral 
bells were hushed suddenly by a shout 
as of many nations, and by a roar 
as from some great king's ai'tilleiy ad- 
vancing rapidly along tlic valleys, and 
heard afai* by its e^ocs among the 
mountains. ^^Hush!” I said, as i 
bent my ear earthwards to listen — 
“hush! — this either is the very 
anarchy of strife, or , else” — and then 
I listened more profoimdly, and said as 
I raised my ho^— ‘‘ or else, oh hea- 
vens ! it is victorj/ that swallows up 
all strife.” 

c 

4. 

Immediate]}^ in trance, I was car- 
ried over land and sea to some distant 
kingdom, and placed upon a triunipljiil 
car, amongst comp.anioay crowiutl 
with laurel. The darkness of gather- 
ing midnight, brooding over all the 
land, hid from us the mighty crowds 
that were weaving restlessly about our 
carriage as a centre — wo heard them, 
but wc saw them not. T'idings had 
arrived, within an hour, of a grandeur 
that measured itself against centuries ; 
too full of pathos they were, too full 
of joy that acknowledged no fonnlniii 
but God, to utter ihemeclvos by other 
language than by tears, by resiles . 
anthems, by reverberations lisiii;*: 
from every choir, of tho (ihriff ir. 
excehii/t. These tidings wo that sate 
upon the laui’cllcd car h:ul it lbi» 
our privilege to publish araongsL all 
nations. And already, by signs 
audible through the darkness, hy 
snortings and trampliiigs, our an- 
gry horses, that knew no fear of 
llcshly weariness, upbraided us with 
delay. Wherefore was it that wo 
delayed? Wo waited for a secret 
word, that should bear witness to the 
hope of nations, as now accomplished 
for ever. At midnight the secret 
word arrived ; which word was — 
Waterloo and Kecovcved Christen- 
dom! The dreadful word shone by 
Its . own light ; before us it ^ went ; 
high above our leaders’ heads it rode, 
and spread a golden light over the 
paths which wc travwscd. Every 
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city, at tlio presence of tlic secret 
word, threw open its gates to receive 
ns. The rivers wore silent as we 
crossed. All tlie .infinite forests, as 
we ran along their margins, shivered 
in homage to the secret word. And 
the darkness comprehended it. 

Two lionrs after midnight wo reach- 
ed a mighty minster. Its gates, which 
rose to the clonds, were closed. But 
when tfec dreadful tvord, that rode 
before us, reached them with its 
golden light, silently they moved 
back upon their hinges ; and at a 
flying gallop our equipage entered the 
grand aisle of the cathedi'al. Head- 
long was our pace ; and at every al- 
tar, ill the little chapels and oratories 
to Ihc right hand and left of our 
course, the lamps, dying or sickenipg, 
kindled anew in sympathy with the 
secret word that was flying past, 
Forty leagues we might have nm in 
the cathedral, and as yet no strength 
of morning light had reached us, when 
wc saw before us the aerial galleries 
of the organ and the choir. Every 
pinnacle of tli(5 fret-work, every sta- 
tion of advantage amongst the tra- 
ceries, was crested by white-robed 
Choristers^ that sang deliverance ; that 
wept no -more tears, as once their 
fathers bad wept; but* at intc^als 
that sang together to the generations, 
^saying— 

Chaunt tlio deliverer’^ praise in cveiy 
toii-Jius*’ 

and receiving aiiswci’s from afar, 

b as oiiro in heaven and caitli were 

And of their cliaunting was no end ; of 
our headlong pace w^as* neither pause 
nor remission. 

Thus, as wc ran like torrents— thus, 
as we svypt' with bridal rapture over 
the Canipo Santo* of the cathedral 


graves— suddenly wc became awa'te 
of a vast necropolis fising npon^tho . 
far-off horizon — a^city of sepulchres, 
built within the saintly cathedral for 
the warrior dead that rested from 
their feuds on earth. Of pniT)le gra- 
nite was the necropolis ; yet, in tho 
first minute, it lay like a purple stain 
upon the horizon— so mighty was the 
distance. In the second minute it 
trembled through many changes, 
growing into terraces ana towers of 
wondrous altitude, so mighty was the. 
pace. In tho third minute already, 
with our dreadful gallop, we were 
entering its suburbs. vast sarco- 
phagi rosj^ on every side, having 
towergj^ and tniTCts that, upon the 
limits of tho central aisle, strode for- 
ward witlf haughty intrusion, that ran 
back with mighty shadow's into an- 
swering recesses. Every sarcophagus 
showed many bas-rcliefe — ^bas-relicfo 
of battles— bas-reliefs of battle-fields ; 
of battles from forgotten ages— of 
battles from yesterday— of battle- 
fields that, long since, nature^ had 
healed and reconciled to herself with 
the sw'cct oblivion of flowers— of bat- 
tle-fields that were yet angiy and 
crimson with carnage. Where the ter- 
races ran, there did we run ; where the 
towers curved, there did ^ce curve. 
With the flight of swallow's our horses 
swept round every angle. Like rivera 
in flood, 'wheeling round headlands ; 
like hiirriCfines that ride into tho se- 
crets of forests ; faster than ever light 
unwove the mazes of darkness, our 
flying equipage carried, earthly pas- 
sions— kindled wamqr instincts — 
amongst the dust tJfat lay around iia ; 
duet oftentimes of our noble fathers 
that had slept in God ir om Cjisiii**qr' 
Ti afalgar. And now haa we reached 
the last sarcophagus, now were we 
abretst of tho last bas-relief, already 
had wc recovered the arrow-like flight 


Cawpo f>aPlo . — It is probable that most of luy reailers iviJl be acquainted with 
tho history of the Campo Santo at Pisa— composed of earth brought from Jerusalem 
lor a bed of sanctity, as the highest prize which the noble piety of crusaders could ask 
or imagine. There is another Campo Santo at Naples, formed, however, (I presume,) 
Oil the example given by Pisa. Possibly tho idea may have been more extensively 
copied. To readers who are unacquainted with England, or who (being English) are 
yet unacquaiuteil with the cathedral cities of England, it may be right to mention 
that the graves within-sido the cathedrals often form a flat pavement over which car- 
riages and horses might roll ; and perhaps a boyish remembrance of one particular 
cathedral, across. which I had seen passengers walk affd burdens carried^ may hwfo 
assisted my dream, • 
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or the iUimita1;^e central (lisle, when 
coming np this ipste to meet ns ve be- 
hold a female inlfiint that rode in a car- 
riage as frail ah flow^. The mists, 
Avilich went belbre her, hid the fawns 
that drew her, hat honld not hide the 
shells and tropic flowers with whidi 
she played— bat conld not hide the 
lovely smiles by which she uttered 
her trust in the mighty cathedral, and 
hi tho» cherubim that looked down 
upon her from the topmost shafts of 
its pillars; Face to face she wasmeet- 
ing ns ; face to face she rode, as if 
dcingcr there were none. “ Oh baby !" 
I exclaimed, shalt thou be the ran- 
som for Watefloo? Musi wo, that 
carry tidings of groat joy Uj every 
people, be messengerarof ram to thee ?” 
In horror.I rose at tiie thought ; but 
then also, in horror at the thonglit, 
rose one that was sculptured on the 
bfis-felicf— a Dying Trampeter. So- 
lemnly from the field of battle he rose 
fja his feet ; and, unslinging his stony 
trampet, earned it, in Tus dying an- 
guish,. to his stony lips — sounding 
once, and yet once again ; proclama- 
tion that, in % ears, oh baby ! must 
have spoken flora the battlements of 
death. Immediately deep shadows 
fell between us, and aborigindt silence. 
The choir had ceased to sing. The 
hoofs of our horses, the rattling of our 
harness, alarmed the graves no more. 
By hotror the bas-relief had been nn« 
locked into life. By horror we, that 
were so fnll of Ufe, we men and our 
horses, with their fiery fore-legs rising 
in mid air to their everlasting gallop, 
were frozen to a bas-relief. Then a 
third time the tnftnpet sounded ; the 
seals were taken off all pulses ; life, and 
"thtf'fifcen y.v .Qf Ufe. tore into their chan- 
nels agm; again the choir burst forth 
in sunny grandeur, as from the muf- 
fling of storms and darkness *, %gain 
the thunderings of our horses carried 
temptation into the graves. One cry 
bnrst fitim our Ups as the cloads, 
drawing off flom the aisle, showed it 
. empty before us — “ "Whither has the 
infantfled ?— is the ybnng diU^eanght 
up to God V ” Lo ! afar off, in a vast 
recess, rose three mighty windows to 
the clouds ; -and on a level with their 
summits, at height insuperable to 
man, ros,e au altar of purest alabaster. 
On id eastern ^ce was tssmbling a 
crimson glory. V^nce came Mot.' 


Wiis it from the veddening dawn that 
now streamed Oirough the windows? 
"Was it 'firCm the crimson robes of the 
martyrs that were painted on the win- 
dows ? "Was it flom the bloody bas-' 
reliefs of earth? "Whencesoever it 
were — there, within that crimson ra- 
diance, snddenly appeared a female 
bead, and then a female fignre. It 
was the chttd — now grown np to wo- 
man’s height. Clinging to the horns 
Of the altar, there "she stood — sinking, 
rising, 'trembling, fainting — craving, 
despwing; and behind the volume of 
incensetbat, night and day, streamed 
upwards flom the altar, was seen 'the 
fiery font, and -dimly was descried 
the ontiine of the dreadful being that 
should baptise her with the baptism of 
death. Bnt by her side was kneeling 
her better angel, that hid his faco 
with wings ; that wept and pleaded 
for her ; that prnj'ed when she conld 
not ; that fought with heaven by tears 
for her deliverance ; which also, as ho 
raised his immortal conntenance front 
his wings, 1 saw, by the glory in his 
eye, that he had won at last. 

5. 

Then rose the agitation, spreading 
through the infinite cathedral, to its 
agony ; then was completed the pas- 
sion of the mighty fugue. The golden 
tnbes of the organ, which as yet had 
but sobbed and muttered at intervals 
— gleaming amongst clonds and surges 
of incense — ^threw np, as from foun- 
tains unfathomable, columns of heart- 
shattering music. Choir and anti- 
choir wore filling fast with unknown 
voices. Thon also. Dying Trumpeter ! 
— with thy lovo that was victorious, 
and thy angdish that was finishing, 
didst enter the tumult : trumpet and 
echo — farewell love, and farewell 
anguish — rang through tho.dreadfnl 
sanctwt. IVc, that spread flight be- 
fore us, heard the tumult, as of 
flight, mustering behind us. In fear 
we looked round for the unknown 
steps that, in flight or in pnrsnit, wero 
gathering upon our own. "Who wore 
these that followed ? The faces, which 
no man conld count — whence wero 
th^f " Oh, darkness of the grave t” 
I exclaimed, “ that flom the crimson 
altar and from the fiery fontwert vi- 
sited with secret light — that wert 
searched by the effulgence in the an- 
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gcra eyo— were these indeed thy 
children? Pomps of li^ that, from 
the burials of centuries, rose again to 
the voice of perfect joy, oonid it be ye 
that bad '\mpped me in the reflas: of 
^ic ?” What ailed me, that I should 
fear wjien the triumphs of earth 
advancing? Ah! Pariah heart within 
me, that couldst never hear the sound 
of joy without sullen whispers of 
tre^ict^ in ambush ; that,* from six 
years old, didst never hear the pro- 
mise of perfect love, without seeing 
aloft amongst the stars fingers as. of 
a man’s band writing the secret le- 
gend — “ ashes to ashes,^ dust to dustP 
—wherefore shouldst ihm not fear, 
thougli all men should rejoice? Lo ! 
as I looked back for seventy leagues 
through the mighty cathedral, and 
saw the quick and the dead that sSng 
together to God, together that sang 
to tlie generations of man— ah! raving, 
as of torrents that opened on every 
side: trepidation, as of female and 
infant stops that fled— ah! rushing, as 
of wings that chased! But 1 heard a 
voice from heareu, which said — “ Let 
there be no reflux of panic— let there 
be no more fear, and no more sudden 
death ! Cover them with joy os the 
tides cover tlic shore!” That heard 
the children of the elipir, ttuU heard 
the diildren of the grave. All the 
hosts of jubilation made ready to 
move. Like armies that ride in pur- 
suit, they moved with ouo step. Us, 
that, with laurelled heads, were pass- 
ing, from the cathedral through its 
eastern gates, they overtook, and, as 


with a garment, they wrapped us 
round with thunders tbht overpowered 
our own. As brothers we moved 1lo- 
gether ; to the skies wc rose— to the 
dura that advanced— to the stirs that 
: rendering thanks to* God in the 
highest;— that, having hid bis face 
through one generation behind thick 
clouds of War, once again was ascend- 
ing— was ascendingfrom W aterloo— iu 
the visions of Peace rendering 
thanks for thee, young girl! whom 
having overahadbwed with his 'inef- 
fable passion of Death— suddenly did 
God relent; suffered thy angel to 
turn aside bis arm; and even in tlicc, 
sister unk^wn !. shown to me for a 
moment only to be hidden for ever, 
found occ^ion to glorify his 
goodncss.<^A thousand times, amongst 
the phantoms of sleep, has he shown 
thee to me, standing before flie golden 
dawn, and ready to enter its gates — 
with the dreadful Word going before 
tbee— with the armies of the grave 
behind thee ; shown thee to me, sink- 
ing, rising, fluttei'ing, fainting, . but 
then suddenly reconciled, adoring: a 
thousand times has he followed thee 
iu the worlds of sleep — through 
.storms ; through desert seas ; through 
the darkness of quicksands ; through 
fugues aud tbcpersecutioii'of fugues ; 
through dreams, aud tltc dreadful re- 
surrections that are in dreams— only 
that at the last, with' one motion of 
his victorious arm, ho might record 
aud emblazon the endless resurrec- 
tions of his love ! 
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It Tfos observed \ry Sir Bobort 
Peel, in bis^sp^k on, the subject of 
Free Trade iu tbe House of Commons, 
in the last sesaieu of parliament, that 
thofle who reproached the now sjsteia 
with cdl the sufforiiig the countiy had 
undergone during the last three years, 
forgot or concealed the fact, that that 
system was partially introduced by 
the tariff of 1^2, which so materially 
diminished the import-duties on rnde 
produce in that year; and that the three 
following years (those of 1843, 1844, 
and 1845) were the most prosperous 
that Great Britain hgs ever experi- 
enced. Is it then just, he added, when 
free trade in 1842 produced such 
beneficisd results, to charge complete 
free trade in 1840 with the subsequent 
distress which has occarred; the more 
especially as adventitious causes— in 
particular, the Irish famine of 1846, 
and the European revolutions of 1848 
— amply account for the change, with- 
out supposing that the same princi- 
ples, when carried into practice in 
1846, produced such widely different 
results from those which had attended 
tbclr adoption, to a certain extent, 
four years before. 

The observation is a fair one, and 
apparently of material weight in the . 
great question now at issue in the 
nation. When properly considered, 
it gives no countenance to the free- 
trade measures which the right hon. 
baronet has Introdnccd, but only 
shows that it is to tlio cqmbiuation of 
those measures, with another clement 
and .potent 

agency /"'luaST^ino disaster has been^ 
owing. In1hc interval, be it recol- 
lected, between 1842 and 1846, sMe 
new currency restriction bills were 
passed. The Bank Charter Bill of 
England received the royal assent 
in 1844, that of Scotland and Ireland 
in 1845. Free trade in grain was 
introduced in July 1846; in sugar, in 
May 1847 ; in shipping, in May 1849, 
The harvests of the years from 1846 
to 1849 have been, as usual in this 
climate, checkered: that of 1846 was 
fair in grain, but sadly deficient in 
potatoes ; that of 1847 was above an 
average in both ; ;|liatbr 1848, doB- 


cient in the soutii of England in com ; 
that of 1849, generally very good. 
The years fmrn 1842 to 1846, there- 
fore, were not a trial of free trade ami 
a restricted currency, nctiny simulla- 
they were a trial only of 
semi-freQ trade,. without the dew mo- 
netary laws, coexisting with a rail- 
way mania in the palmy days of its 
progress, and other favourable cir- 
cumstances, which concealed, as will 
be immediately shown, its actual ten- 
dency. Keal free trade has liegun to 
act, alanff with a restricted currency^ 
for the Jirst time^ in 1846, TJio liar- 
Ycsts since have been, on the whole, 
average ones — neither better nor 
worse than generally may, in this 
variable climate, be expected in future 
years. It is since 1846, therefore, 
that wc are to look, in this climate, 
for the real proof of the cfiects of the 
combined free- trade and currency »im- 
strns which Sir llobort Teel has in- 
troduced ; and unless they are taken 
together, the practical tendency of 
both will be entirely mlsiindersfood. 
The right hon. baronet has done a 
great seivice tg the cause of truth, by 
jiointiug out the difference in the state 
of the country before and after 1S46; 
and we shall endeavour to follow up 
the subject by tracing the dilferoiicc 
to its real source, and endeavouring 
to detach from, the question the siuiiil- 
^tancoiis circumstances which' have 
been so often referred to as explaining 
the pheaouicna. The inquiry is the 
more important, that the Protection 
’>arty m a botly have, with a few 
striking and illustrious exceptions, 
never seen the currency question in 
its true light, as accompanied w/th that 
of free trade, ami, by not doing so, 
have both voluntarily relinniiislicd 
the most powerful lever wherewith to 
shake the strength of their opponents, 
and foiled in instructing the public 
mind either in the real causes of their 
suflerings, or the means by which they 
are likely to he alleviated. 

Various circumstances have been 
studiously kept out of view by the 
free-trade party, in referenco to the 
years from 1842 to 1846, which really 
were mainly instrumental iu^^oduc- 
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ng the prosperity of that period. And 
Tiany others have been emphatically 
Iwelt upon, in reference to the years 
jince 184(), which really had very 
ittle hand in prodneing these disas« 
jcrs. 

The first circumstance which had a 
:)Owerfiil infiuence in producing the. 
prosperity from 1842 to I8469 was the 
*cturn of fine seasons after five bad 
larvests^in succession, which closed 
n 1841. The summer, and still more 
lie autumn, of 1842, was a long and 
nibroken period of sunshine, which 
daddened the hearts of men after the 
ong series of dreary and cheerless 
^-cars which had preceded it. The 
Jiibsoquenfc years, from 1842 to 1846, 

ore very fine seasons, the harvests 
pf which were all above an average, 
riiis is decisively proved by a compa- 
ison of the average prices of grain 
or the years from 1889 to 1841, and 
Voin 1^12 to 1845.* TTie tarift* of 
i.842 without doubt, contributed to 
iring about, in some degree, this ro- 
luction of prices; but still, as the 
iUdiug-scalo was then in operation, 
iiid the import duties wero iii general 
^s. and 93. the quarter, the effect 
nust have been mainly owing to the 
■iucccssiou of fine seasons. No one 
\an have lived through that period, 
without recollecting that this was the 
jase. But tlie cheap prices which 
:esuit from abundant harvests and 
.niproved cnltivation at home, arc the 
Uroatest of all public blessings, as 
tmicli as the cheap prices arising from 
in extended foreign importation and 
leclining agriculture at home, are the 
jfi'eatcst of all curses. The first en- 
riches the manufacturer, by the pre- 
vious comfort of tlie fanner, and the 
plenty cliftased througb the land by 
Ids exertions; the last gives a tem- 
porary stimulus to the mannfactm*er, 
by the cheapness which is fatal to the 
domestic cultivator, and, by abridging 
tbe home market, sj^dily makes the 
manufactui'er share in his ritin. 

The second circumstance vriiich 
tended to produce the pi*ospeTity from 


1842 to 1845, was the glorious suc- 
cesses which, in the^first of these 
years, succeeded to^thc Affgfaanistaun 
disasters. ^ We all recollect the throb 
of exultation which beat in the breast, 
of the nation when the astonishing 
news arrived, in November 1842, 
that a single Delhi Gazette had an^ 
nonneed the second capture of Cabnl, 
in the centre of Asia, and the dictating 
a glorious peace to the Celestial Bm- 
pire, under the walls of Narikin. Not 
only was our Indian empire secured 
for a long iperiod, by those astonfsUiig 
triumphs, but its strength was demon- 
strated in a way of all others the best 
calcnlated Jp insure confidence in its 
future ])pe$erity. The effect of this 
upon our manufacturing and commer- 
cial prosperity was great and imme« 
diate. (confidence revived from so 
marvellous a proof of the resources 
and spirit of the nation, which hod so 
speedily risen superior to so terrible a 
disaster. Speculation was renewed 
on a great scale, from the sanguine 
ideas entertained of the boundless 
markets opened for our maiinfactnres 
ill the .centre of Asia, and in the 
Chinese dominions. Sir Robert Peel 
is entitled to great credit for the 
glorious turn thus given to our Rnst- 
om affairs, and the gleam of sun** 
shine which they threw upon the 
affairs of the nation ; for hi% fortitude, 
when the previous disastrous news 
arrived, was mainly instrumental in 
producing it. But free-trade prin- 
ciples, and the tariff of 1842, had no 
more to do with it than they had with 
the aftairs of the moon. 

The third circumsftiticc which tended 
to bring about' tlie prosperity fi’om 
1842 to 1845, was the ^y ival^ a^o- 
homo market, which, SBTthe first 
gleam of returning prosperity, arose 
witl# redoubled energy from tbe 
very magnitude of previous dete- 
rioration and suffering. Din-ing the 
long train of disasters which fol- 
lowed the great importation of grain, 
and consequent exportation of the pre- 
cious metals, iiil 889 — which compiled 
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tlio Bank of England, forilic time 

rccoi'ded in lifetory, to liavc recourse 
to the Bank of Frdnee for assistance- 
all classes of the people had under- 
gone very sevci-e privations. The 
depression had been general in extent, 
and unprecedented in duration, till it 
was entirely thrown into the shade by 
the efibets of the terrible monetary 
crisis of October 1847. Stocks of 
gootis W'crc reduced to the lowest 
amount consistent with the keeping up 
even a show of business ; comforts of 
various sorts had been long abandoned 
by a large portion of the middle and 
working classes., At the same time, 
capital, ill great part nncmnloyed, ac- 
cumulated in the hands of'';»iouc}cd 
men, and tlio competition ibr safe 
investment lowered the rate of in- 
terest. It Avas soon doivn to o 
and 2^ per cent. Tii these circum- 
stances, the revival of trade, owing to 
the Eastern victories and fine harvest 
of 1842, acted immediately, and with 
the most vivifying elVcct, on the home 
market. A rush took place to replace, 
worn out gnnneni.^i to revive long 
abandoned but nuforgotteu enjoy- 
nicnts. Tills result always ensues, 
and is attended Avith very important 
ctfects, after along period of depres- 
sioii and sutlcring. It is bcgiiiiiiug, 
though in a slight degree, and from 
the same Causes, amongst ns at this 
time. But no opinion car. be formed, 
of the extent or probable duration of 
such revived activity, from its intensity 
on its first appearance. 

The last, and, A\'ithout doubt, the 
most important circumstance Avhicli 
produced the grftit jirospcrity from 
1842 to 1845, was the monetary 
produced by the Bank Cliartcr 
Act of iSTi. • 

Sir llobert Peel admitted, in the 
debate on the currency at the opiiiiug 
of last session of parliament, that the 
act of 1844 had failed in one of its 
principal objects — viz., the dis- 
couraging of perilous and irrational 
speculation. He might have gone a 
step farther, and admitted that it had 
been the greatest possible eacovro^er, 
for a short seasm^ of the most absurd 
and dangerous mdertakiugs, * Tlic 
proof of this is decisive. The Bank 
Charter Act was passed in May 1844, 
and from that tiiiie till the Prst cheek 
experienced iHi October 1846, was, 
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be 3 'ond all comparison, the wildest 
and most absurd season of .*^pcenhi- 
tion over known in English liistory. 
Among others, railAvays, to the ainoiiut 
of t30:l,000,‘000 sterling, received tlio 
sanction of the legislature, Avithiii two 
years after the new Bank Charter 
Act had passed. And so fiu* wa-’ 
government from giving any check t<> 
the.se undertakings — the results ot 
Avhich, monstrous when co-cxisting 
Avitli a fettered currency, are aj^isareiil 
in the present AVTcek of railway i»ri>- 
perty— that they gfi VC them the utmosl 
encoiiragomcnt, both by lowering the 
sum reipiired for tloposits from ten to 
five per cent, and b}' bestowing, at once 
in public and private, the most lavish 
encomiums on the immense prcsoin. 
iiivl prospective blessings they avuuM 
confer ui»on the country. It is ih>l 
. surprising that a governniont, looking 
only to temporary objeots, did J o : 
for the railway mania, wliilcit lasie i. 
and before the ruinous efiects in aa ke. 
it necessarily terminated, Avlieii tVi- 
tered by the curroucy laAvs, liad di'- 
veloped themselves, gave a j)a«.>i])g 
gtimulus to the demand tor labour, 
and increase to industry, which ren- 
dered. men blind to the Avhole con.^i - 
qnences of the course on wlilch tln v 
AV*<TO launchoo!. Sir Koberl Peel .nbly 
and emphatically enforced tlu* favour - 
ablctondition of tlienatiou, anddwtU 
with peculiar emphasis tin the dimi - 
nution in criminal comniilment.s 
tliroiigh tlKi country, in’ his opening 
speech of the .<*Sjjion of 181G— alihough 
he ascribed it to tlic free-trade mea- 
sures, not tlie first ciTect of the gene- 
ral insanity on the subject of railways. 

It is noAv perfectly apparent, and is 
generally umferatood, that the fatal 
Bank Charter Act Avas the main cause 
of the rnino«.s railway mania wliicli 
has since spread distress and- ruin so 
widely through the country. 'I’lio 
reason is evident. It at once eman- 
cipated the Bank directors from every 
consideration, except that of making 
the most, as ordinary bankers, of their 
capital ; and subjected them to such 
heavy expenses, from tlic vast fpiau- 
tity of specie they Avere obliged to 
keep in their vaulU, as rendered a 
very extensive ]>ushing of their busi- 
ness in ever}' ;diroctKm a matter of 
necessity, Tlic effect of these con- 
curring circumstances was nppa- 
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riiut. Interest was lowered, immedi- 
ately after llic passing of the Bank 
Charter Act, to Iwo per cent forjirst- 
class bills^ or still low'or, aa appears 
from the subjoined table furnished by 
Messrs Gurney and Orerend, “the 
greiile.st bill-brokers in the world.”* 
TJie facilily of getting discounts in- 
creased beyond all precedent the issues 
of the banks. Those of the Bank of 
England* rose to £21,000,000; and of 
all country bankers in a similar pro- 
portion. The total notes in circula- 
tion, in England alone, reached 
X2t^,000,900 ; in G reat Britain and Irc- 
liiiul they cxcced(!d £;)y,000,000. It 
was this copious issue of notes which 
gave, for the time at least, nearly 
sufiicient accommodation for the ini- 
meuse undertakings which were f-;et 
t'ii foot; which, beyond all doubt, both 
gave birth to, and nurtured the in- 
fancy of lliat vast network of railways 
%\ liich so soon overspread the country, 
and, while it was in course of forma- 
tion, dilfiibcd such general prosperity 
over tlie land. 

IIa»l the impulse thus given to in- 
duslry, and the tmonnons domestic 
uiulo takiiigs thus set on foot by the 
sanction and with the approbation of 
government, becncautiouslysustamod, 
ns a bimihir impulschad been during the 
war, by a corresponding increase of 
tlic circulalion, based on a footing 
vhicli was not liable to be CQnfraclcd 
hi/ a fallare of the harvest^ or an 
mUaturd detnand Jor tjohl in Jonitjn 
s/niesj it might have been the coiu- 
menconicnt of an era of prosperity, 
:iml a general spread of liappincss, 
unprecedented in British annals. It 
had one immense advantage, which 
distinguished it both frdb the previous 
lavish expenditure during the war, 
and the extravj^ant South American 
speculations which ended in the mone- 
tary catastrophe of December 1825. 
The money was all expended at 
homo, and on undertakings useful 
to the nation. No man will dis- 
pute, that, whctlier or not alb the 
railways undertaken during that pe- 
riod were in themselves reasonable. 
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or likely to yhld a dividend tfj 
tlic shan ‘holders, were beyond 

all doubt, one and aTl of them, advan- 
tageous to tlic public. They afforded 
facilities for tlie transit of goods and 
the conveyance of passengers, wliicli 
were not only an imiueuse advantage 
to individuals, but a great relief and 
benefit to the commerce and manu- 
factures of the country. So far from 
being blamed, govormnent deserve the 
very highest credit for having given 
this direction to the industry aud 
expenditure of the nation. Their 
fault consisted in the simultaneous 
aud fatal nieasiucs they adopted re- 
garding tlie^ currency. 

llavj^^'lakcn this great &t^p in 
the right *lirccii‘jii, it became the first 
and most imporlant duty of govern- 
ment to have provided, simuUaueoiisly 
with the commoiicomciit of the under- 
taking, a currency independent of 
furtiya drains^ commensurate to the 
vast addition made to the industry 
and engagements of the nation. lib 
cnpiial was far more than adequate to 
the underlaking'!, Jiow vast soever, 
'.riiis is now decisively proved by the 
event. Two-thirds of the rail ways are 
linished; the remaining third is in 
course of construction ; aud interest is 
in London from/Zirefi to Uvo^and-a-half 
per rent. But capital aloue is not sui- 
liciont for carrying on undertakings. 
Currency also is rcipdsite ; and if that 
be doficienl, tlie most boundless over- 
flow of capital will not aveit a 
monetary crash, or save the nation 
from the most dreadful calamities. 
Hero, too, the event has thrown a 
broad and decisive tight on this vital 
question, and the cause of our calami- 
ties. Interest was fix iid by 
fiieiit, after the crash, for advances by 
the Bank of England, in OctoberlSl?, 
at el?;ht per cent ; it rose, in private 
transactions, to twelve and fifteen per 
cent. Why was that? Not because 
capital w:i3 awantiug, but because the 
bankers, from the drain of specie to 
buy foreign grain, and the operation 
of the Bank Charter Acts of 1844 and 
1845, could not venture to issue notes 
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fo tlicir cnatomersi. The nation resem- 
bled a great arfny, in which vast stores 
of provisions existed ixK the magazines 
at its disposal, but a series of absurd 
regulations affecting the commissariat 
prevented the grain they contained 
being issued to the soldiera. Accord- 
ingly, when the absurd restrictions 
wore removed, things soon began to 
amend. When the Bank Charter 
Act was pro tempore repealed, by Lord 
John Ktissell’s famous letter of Octo- 
ber 1 7, the effect was iiistaiitaiieous 
in allaying the panic, ami interest 
grailiuiUy fell, until now money has 
become overflowing, and it is to be 
had at two per cent, although the 
years since that time havo* the 
most flisastroiis to cn^utal ever known 
III the Ih’itish annals, so tliiit no sub- 
sequent increase has been possible. 

What government should liavedono, 
when they engaged the nation in the 
vast system of inland railways, was 
what ritt actually did, with such 
happy elleci, wdieu its currency was 
exj)osed to a sitnilar strain from 
foreign expenditure, and immense en- 
gagements, ill 17^7. 'J’hey should 
have pro\ided a currency under jiro- 
per Control as to amount, but capable 
of being increa>ed, according to the 
wants and engagements of society, 
and, above all, not liable to be vitli- 
drawn b/ tlic mutations of com- 
nfcrce, or tlui demand for gold in 
foreign states, 'fhe example of Great 
Britain during the W’ar, when a gigan- 
tic expenditure, varying from eighty 
to one hundred and twenty millions 
yearly, was carried ou for tiventy 
years with the aief of such an exp*m- 
sive domestic currency — not only wit Ii- 
Utfl) distress, save from the 

stoppageoFl’orcign markets, but with 
tlie utmost prosperity and happiness to 
fill classes^ although guineas hatl al- 
together ilisappeared from the circu- 
lation — W'as not only an cxamjde of 
■what was rwpiired, but tlie best indi- 
cation of how it was to be dime. No 
period moro loudly called for such a 
precautionary measure than one in 
which, under the sanction of govern- 
ment, no Jess than £Mr».‘l,0<10,()00 was 
to be expended on railways in the 
Miort space of four years — a su 
equal, if th^faange in the value o 
money is tal^ to 

£500,t>00,0waitf|^ the war— at a 


time when all oilier branches of in- 
dustry, foreign and domestic, wore in 
an unusual state of activitj'^, from the 
sudden return of prosponty albu* ii 
long jieriod of suffering. To expect 
that the nation, witliout some addi- 
tion to its currency, could carry out 
so great an incrc<ise in its iiiulcr- 
takings, was as liopelcss as to imagine 
that an army, with a half adijcd to its 
mouths, is to go on suecessfully with 
no addition made to its distribution of 
rations. And it is evident that ihis 
.addition to the cniTcncy could be 
clfcctually made only by extending 
the paper circulation ou a scah^ pro- 
portioned to the increase of work 
midortakcn. no j^ossible means 
could gold, in adequate quant i tie?;, 
ba firought to the scene of iielivify, 
the place wliero it was required ; ;n!«? 
even If brought therC: no p'lianco 
could be placed on its conlimiini; rhern 
for any length of time. On ihe eon- 
trary, nothing is more cerlain rlnin 
that it would s-:)‘(*odily be re- sport c<l 
to other countries where it was I<*ss 
picntiful, ami, thcrolbrc, in«‘re vnluii- 
ble ; and thus its support w'ould have 
been lost at the very time ivh.en it wa.'- 
3no«»t required. 

The risi? of prices during the war, 
ivlicn such ;v (lolne^tic currency wu'-; 
proviiled by government in adeqnali^ 
quaiuities, was n^ally owing, not so 
much to the eirculation having hc- 
coinc redunrlant, as to its h-iving p«‘r 
milted an adequate reinuiicrrUion to 
be given lo indurstry. 'J'his is a no. t 
important consi^lcratiou, which i\h 
Taylor has most ably illustralcti 
The prf>of that the circulation had not, 
iiko the assignats of Fram-e, liecnmc 
redundant, is to be found in two 
things w'hicli arc decisive of tin* point ; 
1. At no period of the war was flierc 
any diflercncft between the pvico of an 
ariicle when paid bji bank notes and 
when paid in silver. No man (‘ver 
saw the price of anything five pounds 
in bank notes, ami four poumls ten 
fihilKngs in silver. Gold bore an en- 
hanced price, because it was required 
urgently for the operations of the <'N»u- 
tinentfii armies. 2. Tlic incroasc in 
the paper circulation, considerable, as 
it was,' was yet not so great ns tln5 
parallel and Bimnltaiieous iiicrcaso in 
uur national industry, as mea.'^iired 
by our cximrts, imports, ^ijud public 
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expenditure.^ Prices rose, therefore, 
and reiidicd, for a time, more than 
double their level anterior to the con- 
tent, n(»t because too much paper had 
bc(‘u put in circulation, but because 
cnou^^h IkuI been issued to let the de- 
ni and for labour keep pace with the 
cularj^eil undertakings of the nation. 

Instead of imitating this great and 
decisive example of wise and states- 
nianUke jl5^>Ucy, what did Sir llobert 
Peel and the Free-traders do, on the 
comniencement of a similar pci*iod of 
vastly aiiginentod national industry? 
Why, they did just tlio reverse. Not 
onh" (lid tliey make no provision for 
enlarging the currency of the nation 
at the time, when they llieniselves 
liad occa.^ionc<i or .siuiclioncd so im- 
laeiise an increase to its uiidcrtakhig.’, 
1 i.t tlu‘y took the most eiVectual mca- 
•.-lii'es possible to confraci the circula- 
fiuu, l.etli in gold and paper, directly 
in proportion to the necessity for its 
os pan -lion, 'fhey first pas-fod a law 
wdiu'li limited the circulation of I he 
Ihnik of Knglaiid, invspectivo of the 
notes issued on the basis of gold in their 
roirors,to £1 l,0(iO,0(M;; and that of the 
^,'hole banks in (ireat Eritain andlro- 
lantl to about £l»2, 000,000; and then 
the} introduced a system of free trade 
w liicli permitted the iinlimUcd entrance 
(d* ibi eigii agrioultural produce at a no- 
minal dut}, and thereby sent nearly 
ijiilf the gold headlong cut of the 
voumry, I’lider tJio iuJluencc of this 


monstrous system, llio gold in the- 
vanlu of the Eank of England was prp- 
gressively diminished, until, in the end 
of October 1847, it wiis reduced to 
c? 564,000 sterling in the banking dc- 
pa.^‘tmcnt ; at the very time that, by the 
same judicious law, above tis.(jo<’),000 
of sovereigns were lying iisdoss, and 
locked up in the issue department of the 
same establishment. The governor of 
Ifio bank very candidly admitted, in 
hU examination before the House of 
Lords, th.it the bank, niuler tiie exist- 
ing s 3 ‘st(‘m, might liave broke while 
there were still i!8,0oo,000 of sove- 
reigns lost to them and tiie nation in 
the cellars of the issue department.f 
Of (!Oiirsg. ^f'ho w hole banks of the 
country* \verc co^iiJellcd instantly to 
contract llieir credit?, and force pay- 
ment of their debts, and thence the 
universal distress and ruin wdiicli 
ensued. And all this took place at the 
v(‘ry time that the bank had eight 
millions of sovereigns chained np by 
net of parliament in its cellar^, at 
the issue end of the bulldiug; and 
when tiio government, which so 
cliained it up. had landed the nation, 
by act of parliament, in ougagcmeiit«j 
rojuiring au expenditure on railway 
t'liares of XflOO, 000,000 in the next 
four year^. You may soarcli the 
annals of the w orld in vain for a simi- 
lar in.siancc of infatnatioA in tlio 
rulers of a nation, and self-immulatiolt 
ill ii people. 
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t In ivf*‘r^iro to llji.s slate of Ihiug.'*, llm followini? important evidence was given 
by ihc governor and dcpiiiy-govcmor i>f the Bank of Knglainl ; — 

You Inol only C 1,(100,000 in the b.ankiug department for the payment of your 
linhilities i - - Vc.s. 

ir anybody had called upon you for anylhiiig beyond that million and a half, you 
must have stopped payment? - Yes, we inn-''!. 

At tlu* panic time, if there had been no japaration between the two depart raontsr^ 
:uid tiie Blink of Eiigl.and had been condiidiPon its old priiictplo, instead of being 
within oiKj million and a half of stopping, there would have been very nearly 
JJJ»,'/)00,000 of troas^nro in your vaults? — Wo should Itave hltd ^.’8,500,000 in our 
vaults.’’ - Lord» 1048. * 
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* It will be Saul that the vast impor- 
tation of graiA, in the ( oursc of 1847, 
was a matter ol' necessity, from the 
failm-e of the potato crops* in irclaiul 
ill the preceding autimiu; and that, 
be the consequences what they may, 
they cannot be ascnlied to Sir Robert 
Teel or the Free-traders. In one sense 
tills is undoubtedly true. 1 1 is certain 
that the most staunch rrotcctionists 
would never have objected to the 
largest importation of grain, and ex- 
portation of sovereigns, in a period 
such as that of severe and uiilookod- 
for scarcity. It was the precise object 
of the sliding-scale to admit giaiu, in 
periods of scarcity, free ^of all duty. 
Butwlnit tlie FriH^tradcrs'i.^id Sir Ro- 
bert J'cel arc <*hargoablc with, is hav- 
ing established a system of cuiTonc^^so 
fedtored and restricted by absurd regu- 
lations, tliat the (fxporiatioii of sove- 
reigns led necemsarily nnd ineriiahly to 
a contraction of paper aco/rnmodation^ 
and a nhock to credit orer the v htde 
country; and aggravated the danger by 
a monstrous regulation, which exposed 
the bank to the risk of stoi)ping pay- 
ment w'hcu they had still eiglit mil- 
lions in gold — enough to have euabled 
thcn!,])» rliaps, to go on— at one end of 
tlifire-iablishmeut. They are respon- 
sible fur the dremlfnl error of having 
not only done nothing to extend and se- 
cure the tuiTency from being exported 
m cuiitracted, w lien they had addeiUo 
enormously to the internal engage- 
ments of the kingiloin, but done every- 
thing, by tin; establishment of a peniia- 
nont system of free trade, and a per- 
manently fettered currency, to rsccuve 
its rcai)poarauc(»on occasion of every 
future rtcurrence of an indiirerent 
h4My ^t, or jy p' continuance of a great 
iinporRllIbiiT " • 

it is the (xmsciousnoss of this tcr- 
.rible, calamity, impending over tiie na- 
tion, wliicli tenilies all the directors of 
banks, and paralyses indu.-slry in so 
grievous a manner over the whole 


country. If you ask any moneyed 
man, w'hat is the cause, of tliu iiiseeii- 
rity so universally coniplaiiied of in 
money transactions over the cmintry, 
and the reluctance of bankers to ad- 
vance largely, even when liicir colfers 
are, oveiilowiug, to persons of the bO't 
crcilitV they will invariably answi‘i\ 
that they arc afraid of a commercial 
crisis; that they do not know when ii 
nnay come on ; and that they must l.e, 
at all times, prepared for a storm. It 
this indelinitc dread, t!ie natural re- 
sult of the catastroplie of 1^547, w liie.U 
renders them so caution.^, and kn ]>s 
the nation starved of accuinmotlatioii, 
at tlic veryTime that JiOuibard Suect 
is oveHlowing with money seeking for 
investment, ft is no w'oiider they an.* 
afraid. Tlio sw^ord of Damocles is su : - 
pended over their heads, and them e 
thcirteiTor. Theykiiowtljut the luavy 
rains, and consequent importation of 
grain, ill 183!1 into llieDriiisli idands, 
forced the Bank of ICngland to ap})!y 
for aid to the Bank of l'’ranc.e, eaii.*-ed 
the United Stales Bank of America l*» 
stop payment, and rendered tlji'e^- 
fonrths of the irader.s in the Unitut 
States bankrupt. The recollection oL 
the dreadful erlsi.sof 1847, brought, eii 
by tlie great importation of grain and 
exportation .of sovereigns iu that yian*, 
is fresh in their minds. 'I'hey se(' the 
iinpovtaliuiis of food going on wiUuuit 
intermission, in tin*, face of exce.ul 
iugly low ]»rir.e», at the rate oi Jiftrvj; 
miUioni> of t/uarters a-y4j!n\ lu*nig 
nearly quadruple that of 1830, Avliii h 
was four million quarter.^.^ 1'la> 
know that the grain counlnes w ill take 
our gold to any amount, but not t'lir 
manufactures, because llu^y do not 
’want them, *or are too poor to buy 
them ; and they ask, How is all tln.s 
grain to be paid? In what is all iln.s 
to <md? How ar^* the bill“\ drawn to 
I ty for these exports, to be met > .8io 
{ Jncral is this feeling of dread, from 
rue cliccts of a drain ou our metallic 
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rcaoiircos to pay fur tlic vn -t importa- 
lions ol’^'raiii fioiiiK forward, tliat when 
tJiu autlior, in the beginning of hist 
aiUuiini, said to the chief oflicor of one 
of the Jirsi banking establislimcnts in 
Mritain, that “ three weeks’ rain in 
August would render half tlio incr- 
ehants in England bankrupt,” he re- 
j)!ii;d — “ Sir, three weeks’ rain in 
August will make half the merchants 
in hhiropS bankmiit.” 

'riiafc it is this hilal dependence 
oftlio currency, and consequent credit 
of tlie country, on the retention of its 
gold circulation, under circumstances 
w1h*ti, from tlie vast importation of 
grain going forward, it is impossible, to 
reUdn it, which is the real cause of the 
calamitous state of tlie counti'y for the 
laj^t three years, and not either Ilje 
potatorotorthe European revolutions, 
iM which the Free-traders ascribe it, is 
evident from the slightest considera- 
tion. 'Hie potato rot of 1840, which 
has la?en tin? sherd.- anchor of the Free- 
traders ever since — the scapegoat 
whicli they Jiopcd would aiivswcr for 
nil their .‘•ins — wa.s never, by the most 
clctcrminerl of tlicir party, set down 
as ha\ ing occasioned a loss of 
above .\ll5,00o,000 sterling. Call it 
-i; *20,000,000 to avoid cavil. The 
.strougtli of the rase willjadmit of any 
roneos'aion. Now, the value of the 
agricultural produce of the ruited 
Kingdom, prior to the free trade in 
grain, was generally estimated at 
.^;.h)0,000,000. *• A de/icicury of 
,^'20,U0O,O('/<), or a Jifteentk part, 
might occasion, doubtless, the most 
acute local distress in the districts in 
whicli it was rao.'^t severely felt; but it 
could ue\ er, irrcspectice ojf its (Wtion on 
the cttiYemy, occasion a general monc- 
t5U*y aiul cniumorcial crisis. England 
and Scotland exported little or nothing 
tn tin* laws of jMiiustcr andConnaught, 
where the Failure occurred. There is no 
more reason, had it not beenforthe cur- 
reney laws, why a failure of the jmtato 
crop in freland vshoiild have produced 
a monetary cri.sis in Great Ilrit^in, 
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Ihaji a failure in the potato crop of- 
Norway. # 

Again, the revoliielon.«i in Europe in 
1848, 0 ^ which so much has been said 
to account for the distress, are equally 
inadequate to explain the phenome- 
non. They couhl, of course, attect 
the European market for our export 
goods only ; and they, taken altogether, 
only amount, to the countrie.s affected 
by the revolutions, to £1 .‘1,000, 000— 
litllo. more than a fourth part of ourex- 
port.s, • wliich vnr}" from £51,000,000 
to £00,000,000. Suppo.siiig a half of 
this cx]>ort, or i! 7,000,000, had been 
lost, during the year 1848, by tho 
French, Genuau, and Italian revolu- 
tions ; wh- is that amidst the mas.s, 
thirty-fold greater*, of our t(»tal manu- 
factures, which .-ome years ago were 
o.stiraated at £ 183,000, ooO for th(3 
home market, and £.>0,000,000 for 
the foreign. 'I'liey arc now iiiiques- 
lionably above .il'ido,i>00,o00 annually. 
Ilut let it be supposed that the wbo/e 
defalcation of our exports, from 
£00,000,000 in 1815, to £53,000,0/10 
in 1848, was owing to tho European 
revolulions, and none at all to the 
paralysis of domestic industiy by the 
effects of free trade and a fettered 
cniTi?ncy — seven nullions deficit, out 
of .£200,000, (>00 annual produce of 
manufacture.-^, is only « (icnit}/-inntlt 
part. Is it possible lluit s« I rilling a- 
deficit can have been the cause of the 
terrible calamity which overtook the 
country' in and 1^41), the more 
csj)ecially a.s the harvest of 1847 was 
so good, that, by orders of govern- 
ment, a public thanksgiving was re- 
turned for it? Tlirtt calamity was 
uiqiarallchal in point of extent, and 
has, in tAvo years, swopt^awav at least 
quo half of the Avhole conliui'j Li'af and 
manufacturing ivealth of the kingdom. 
Tho tiling is perfectly ridiculous. The 
failure of an eighth part of our annual 
export, and a tAVcnty-niiith ]iart of 
our annual creation of manufactures, 
might occasion consitlerable distress 
ill tho particular places or branches of 
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inanufacturc principally affected, but 
it could nevA’ explain the universal 
paralysis, affccthig the home trade 
even^ more than the foreign, which 
followed the monetary crisis of Octo- 
ber 1847. 

Again, as to the European rcvohi- 
tioua of i&48, although, undoubtedly, 
they largely contributed to intcTrnpt 
the commerce of this country with 
central Europe, and may fairly be 
considered as the principal cause of 
the decline in tlic exports of that year, 
yet it may bo doubted whether the 
influx of wealth, from the distracted 
monarchies of Europe, which they oc- 
casioned, did not more than counter- 
balance that di5advaDtag<h-<4jUgland, 
during tlio coiiviil.'tfoas of IVance, 
Germany, and Italy, became the bank 
of Europe. \Vcalth flowed in from all 
quarters, for investment in the only 
ca]>italjeft which held out the pro?, 
poet of security. Th.; solid specie • 
which then was brought to liOndoii 
for purchase into the Jiritish funds, in 
the course of 1848, has been csti- 
nnted, by competent authorities, al 
\!i>,000,000 sterling. llej’ond nil 
doubt, this groat influx of tlio precious 
metals from coutincu<-al Eui*ope — at a 
time when it was so much required, in 
consequence of the rmormous f'xporla- 
lion of specie which free trado was 
inducing, and the monitroiis monetary 
laws which contracted tJie paper cir- 
culation in proportion as it was with- 
drawn — had a powerful eftect in coun- 
teracting the evils wc had brought 
upon ourselves, and sustaining the 
currency and national credit, which 
the Free-traders >.ad done so much to 
destroy. And as this was an allevia- 
tiou^of the ^'il at its fountain-head, 

It is neSrto certain that tlio Enropcau 
revolutions of 1 8 18, so far from hav- 
ing occasioned the distress in Croat 
Britain In that year, had a material 
effect in abating it. 

It is vain, tlierefon*., for the Free- 
traders to push toward extraneous 
and separate events, as the cause of 
the dreadful calamities which have 
overtaken the country since October 
1847 ; calamities which all the wit- 
‘ nesses examined in both Houses of 
rarliament, in the committees oi^ 
commci’clal distress, described asato- 
fjethn' ttnparaUclcd. They arose, evi- 
dently, not from the»ttilure of crops fa 


a particular place, or the temporary 
stoppage in the foreign vent for u par- 
ticular branch of niauiiracture— causes 
which only touched the extremities — 
but from some great cause aflectin:c 
the heart of the empire, and whioli 
through it paralysed all its incrabors. 
And when it is recollected thul, aHcr 
having lauded the nation in extra do- 
mestic engagements, for tlie next four 
years, to the amount of 
the goremraent adopted tlic moot 
decisive and' effective measures to 
contract the currency, and, after iiiah- 
ing it mainiy dependant on the rouui- 
tion of goUl in the country, they took 
steps which sent that gold IieadIon;.c 
abroad — in cxcliango for enormously 
increased importations, the fruit of 
free trade— it is not difficult to dis- 
eWer w'hat that cause was. 

But all these evils, it is said, 
over. Wc have passed throuejh the 
desert, and arriv»Hl at the pmmiseil 
land. Free trade, disjoincil from the 
extraneous circumstances which have 
hitlicrto concealed its real efloc(, h at 
length begiimmg to appear In it? true 
colours. The Continent is paci/iod ; 
the trade to Franco and Germany lias 
revived; the rovenno is imprdnng; 
the exports in Scpl^nnbcr wovn 
.^:?,0O0.0o0 more than in the C‘.‘rros- 
ponding inouih of \ear: wait a 
little and we shall soon be iuElv-ium, 
and free trade ainl a fettere^lcu^■^•fncy 
wi^reai^se all their yiromised advan- 
tages, We arc not unaware of the A.* 
Perans which arc already sung fVoiu 
the Liberal camp on this subject, and 
it is precisely for that reason tliat, 

when rREK TRADE IS \T T i /l> 
xiTii, wc have taken oppov 
lunity to cxliminc ils eflects. Wt 
have seen that llic prosperity from 
18J:i to 1845 arose from cxlraut oih;-. 
causes, with which the tavjifof llu^ 
first of these years had nothing to do ; 
and that the disasters from 1817 to 
1849 were not in any sensible degree 
owing to external or separate cala- 
mities, but were the direct and ine- 
vitable effect of the cstabJiKhmenl (/f 
a system of free trade, at the very 
time when the industry of the nation 
>va3 manacled by the restriction of 
absurd and destructive monetary 
law's. • Lot us now examine our pre- 
sent condition, and see wliether or 
not wo are in an enviable position al 
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Jiom« or abroad; wlictlicr the industry 
of tljo country can possibly .survive, 
or i(s rcYcmio be maintained, under 
tlio pres(*rit system ; and wlietlicr the 
T'C/mIs of aj)rdhf'r catastrophe, as ter- 
rible as that of I S 17, are not already 
«p]*oad in the laud. 

In one particular the Free-traders 
are inniuestiouably right, iiej^ijnd 
all doubt, the external circumstances 
«>f iho Illation, at present, are in the 
iiighoot degi-ce lavouniblc to its nianii- 
fiictiiring and trading interests. We 
an* :it peace with all the M’orld, and, 
tlinuh God, there is no immediate 
v^ppea ranee of its being broken. . The 
markets of coiitiiieiitiil Furopo have, 
for six nmuths past, been entirely laid 
open to our merchants, by the settle- 
nieiiL of France under the ryua^i 
empire of Louis Xapolcoii, and tiVi 
extinction of the war in Italy and 
riCTiiiany. ]tomo is taken ; Hungary 
xs Mihdued ; Laden is pacified ; the 
wav in Schleovig is at an end ; the 
l):oiMi blwckado is raised ; Cidiforuia 
lias lunou an oxtraorcUiiaiy impulse 
to julivit> and cntorjiriso in the 
; liie victory of Goojerat has 
extinguished, it is to bo hoped for a 
long period, all appearance of distur- 
baue«' in llio East. The harvest, 
'jiisi poapLMl, has boon imcomiiioidy 
iiiie in grain, both in (Uvat Britain 
and Ireland: that of the polalocs 
ahi)vc an iiverage, in the latter island, 
■j'he CliaiList's of .I'higland and Scot- 
’■nul, a.'^tonudeil at the fn’Iure of all 
ih'Mr predictions and the defeat of all 
tiioir hopes tire silent; the rcvolu- 
tionifct.s of Ireland, in utter despair, 
.lie leaving the Fmorald fslo. Amidst 
ihe gou 'ral paeificalion and cessation 
{•I alarm-, ‘dd wants a!*d necessities 
bccin to he f'lt. iSIcn have disco- 
Mvetl that n.voKiiig will not lueud 
tlu'ir chdla s or fdl tliciv bellies. New 
gannonts* are. requivod, from the old 
being worn out ; the women arc da- 
muroiis for bonnets and gowns; the 
men are sighing for coats and waist- 
coats. l^rovisioius arc cheap to a^le- 
gree unexampled for foiiricon years; 
wlii'at is at dls. the quarter, meat 
:A- 5d. a pouiuL Capital in London 
can be borrowed at 2^ per cent, in 
the provinces at fiL That great Liberal 
pniiacca for all evils, a hu^e imporla- 
fioti of foreign produce, is in full ope- 
ration. This year it will jirobably 
i*cacU iu value at least X 100,000,000 


sterling. Let us then, iu tliese emi- 
nently favourable circuiostaaccs, ex- 
amine the cliects »f the free-trade 
system. 

First, v.ith regard to the revenue, 
that nover-failing index of the national 
forluu<'.=x The revenue fortho year end- 
ing Oct. 10, 1819, being the last quar- 
ter that has been made up, was only 
i:>dd,000 more than that for the year 
ending Oct. 10, 1 848. TJiat is to say, 
during a year wlieii free trade was act- 
ing under the most favourable possible 
circum stances, ajid when the? pacifica- 
tion of the world was reopening mar- 
kets long clo-'scd to our manufacture.^, 
the revenue only rose a mere trifle 
above vrlii^i^ it had been in the year 
wastcdi:y the fryile curse of a mone- 
tary cri.-is, Eiiinpoan revolutions, 
icesi^lrlsl 

lion. AVhy is this? ^fvideiilJy be- 
funso the elfoct of fr«-c trade and a 
rc.^trh‘iod currency acting together, 
and the dread of" a IVcsh monetary 
crisis hanging over our beads from the 
miprc cedcuted magnitude of. our im- 
portations in every branch of com- 
merce, have depressed industry at 
Iiom(3 to .such a dcgi'ce, thjit oven the 
reopening of all the closed markets of 
the world, and thv^ rush lo fill np the 
\ Old, created during liftcvui months of 
stoppage of into coiirse, has been able 
to produce no .sensible addition to the 
public revenue. 

Next, as to the exports. The re- 
opening (»f iho ( oatiuenfal markets, 
the pacification of liulia by the vic- 
tory of Goojerat, and the impulse 
given to Ainericau specidation by the 
gold of California, ^as occasioned a 
con.sidorable increase in our exportx^, 
on V hieli the Free-traders arc pluming 
themselves in an extriiovduiaiy ‘dc* 
grcc. Wo slioiild be glad to knoAv 
iu whgl way free trade pacified India, 
e.xtinguishcd revolutiou in Europe, 
and vivified America by the Calii'or- 
iiiau diggings. And yet, had these 
distant and ailveutiiious oeeuiToncos 
not taken place, would we have Iiad 
to congratulate the manufacturers on 
a risc'of o millions in September, 
and a vise of seven or ciglit millions on 
the whole year ? And what, after all, 
is a rise of our exports from 
£53,001), 000 to £00,000,000 or even 
£63,000,000 iu a year, the total 
manufacturing industryof.the country, 
which produces at least £29Q,00<),000 
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iiiinually ? It is scarcely tlic addition 
of a thirtieth part to the annual manu- 
factured production. The Free-traders 
are hard puslied, indeed, when they 
are constrained to "exult iu an addi- 
tion to the national industry so trifling, 
and wildly brought about by fortu- 
nate external events entirely" foreign 
to their policy. 

In the immense and increasing 
amount of oiirl-uponrs, liowoveivtho 
Free-traders may indeed sec, as in a 
miiTor, tljc real and inevitable result 
of their measures. Tlieir amount for 
tins year is of course not yet known ; 
although, from the returns already 
procured, it is certain that they 
will greatly exceed tlu. level of 
last year, whieh, veaqhcd m/') 0,000. 
Ill all probability they will con- 
siderably ex^d .£100,000,000. In- 
deed, in thffiinglc article of grain, 
the excess of over ISIS, since 
the one shilling duty began in Feb- 
ruary, has been so great as much to 
exceed in value the augmentation 
which Inas taken place in oiir exports.* 
TJie importiition of grain in the first 
eight mouths of ISiO has been more 
than double what it was in tlie cor- 
responding period of liS48, and that 
ill the face of a fine harvest, and 


prices throughout the whole ])crio(l 
varying from forty-five to forty-one 
shillings . a quarter of wheat. The 
importation at these low prices has 
Fettled down to a regular average 
of about 1,200,000 quarters of all 
sorts of grain a-inonth, ‘or bctwecTi 
fourteen and fifteen iiiillions of all 
sorts of grain iu a year. This is 
just n fourth of the annual suhsisfcncc^ 
estimated in all sorts of ‘grain at 
60,000,000 of quarters. 'Phis im- 
mense proportion free trailc has 
already caused to be doriviid from 
foreign supplies, though it lias only 
been three years in operation, and tlio 
nominal duties only came into opera- 
tion in February last. 

So vast an inoreasc of importation 
is perhaps iinproccdented in so short 
a' period ; for, before the chorige 
was made, the importation was w 
trifling that, on an average of tiv'j 
years ending in 188r>, it liad sunk 
to 393,000 quarters. Indeed, the 
importation before the flv<^ bml liai - 
vests, from 18^10 to 1310, had been so 
triHing, that it had become nominal 
merely, and the nation had gained the, 
inestimable advantage of being self- 
fiupporting.f IVith truth did that 
decided free-trader, Mr Porler, 
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In the eight months up to the .5th of September 1849, the <inantities of foreign 
food taken out for honu? consumption hare been — 

Foreign wheat. 

Foreign flour, 

Foreign barley, 

Foreign oats, 

Foreign rye, 

All these amount!? are 


3,ai{7,50G qrsj Maize, 

2.0 . >G, ore cwt. Foreign bacon, 

1 .918.0. 50 qrs. Suited beef, . 

8G9,077 „ Saltettpork, . 

210,010 „ Eggs, (nil mber) 

kargely, and the mobt important of ilicm rtri/ l.-iig.-ly, 
advance of tlio im^ortj- of the first eight months of 1048. 

Abjrtract of grain imported in quarters in seven inonihf> of free trade — 


019,727 

]i9,«C7 

0OG,4OO 

7:kGurK7.M» 


qr.-'. 

cwt. 


Wheat, . . a,*i07,r>.0G qrs. Ityc, 

PJour, (•2,9€C,«70 cwt.,) 00.5, 293 „ Maize, 

Earley, . . 1,010,0.50 ,• 

Oats, . . , 8G0,077 „ 
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In eight mouths, ) 
• seven of free trade, \ 

+ Quarter;? of wheat and whoat-flour imported into Britain from 
both inclusive : — 


0/21G,tl2 qv.:. 
D=07 to IR.'iG, 



Qii.'irfcM. 


qiinrlerji. 


Quarters. 

1807, 

.379, 888 

1>19, 

1,122,133 

1 081 1 ,49 1 ,G8 1 

180H, 

— 


34,274 

1832 


i«o;> 

424,709 

1821, 

2 

1833, 

,, «2,84G 

lnlO„ 1,491,341* 

1(I22„ 



,, (:i,G.5;; 

1811, 

238,300 

1023, 

12,187 


2!I,18.''. 

1012, 

244,385 

1821, 

15,777 

188G,..-... 

„ 21,821: 

101 

425/, 09 

1826„ 

525,231 

1837, 

„ 244,087 

1014, 

G8l,333 

1 820,^^,^** 

315,892 

1888, 

,.1,83 1,452* 

J Ol 


1827,-^, 

772,133 

10.89, 

-.2, .590, 73 4* 

1 0] 

227,203 

1020, 

842,050 

18K), 

..2,389,732* 


1029,-,—^ 

1,304,220* 





1830,,,.^ 

l,70l,«00* 

t Ifad scasous. 
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in the last edition of his valuable 
work, entitled the Progress of the 
Nation — “ The forcgfoiiij/ calculations 
show in how small a de^yree this 
country has hitherto been dependent 
upon foreigners, in ordinary scjisons, 
for a due supply of our staple article of 
food. These calculations arc brought 
forward to show how exceedingly 
great the increase of agricultural pro- 
duction huist have been, to have thus 
effectively kept in a fetiite of indepou- 
lienee apopulation wJiich hns advanced 
with so great a degree of rapidity. 
'J'o show the fact, the one article of 
wheat has been selected, because it is 
that which is the mo.>t generally eiui- 
sinned in England; but the j»odtiou 
advanced wuidd be found to hold go»Kl, 
were we to go through the Avhole Jist 
of the coiitinnable products of the. 
carlli. The supply of meal, during 
the whole years eornprised in this 
iiKjuiry, lias ecrtaiiily kept pace with 
‘.lie growth uf llio poimliition ; and, as 
U’giU'ds portion of human food, 
oiir home agriculturists liave, during 
almost the wliole period, enjoyed a 
strl<‘t mum»poly.” '* 

'J'liing.s, however, are now' changed. 
Emteetiuii to vknneslie. industry, at 
least in agriculture, is at an end ; 
]n'ices are down to ibrii' sliilUngs the 
quarter for wlieal. and half that s»am 
i’i'V oats and liaile; ; the prices of 
sheep am! ha^e fallen eiior- 

nmiisly !'» l!ir laono-grower, though 
that of meat is far from IiaN’iiig ile- 
cliiU il in ihe same proimrtiou : and, 
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as all this has taken place during *ii 
season of prices low btiyond example, 
it is evident that it may be cxpectecl 
to be still greater when w'c again 
experience the usual vicissitudes of 
bad harvests in our variable climate. 
The returns prove that vjvcr since the 
duties on foreign grain bocaine no- 
minal, in the beginning of February 
last, the importation of corn an<l 
flour into Great Britain and Tre- 
Jand has gone on steadily at the 
r.ate of 1,200,000 quarters a-nionth ; 
and that now seven- eighths of the 
supply of the metropolis, and of 
all onr other great towns, comes 
frotu foreign paits.f How British 
agricn^ti^.h is to go on ‘Staggering 
under such a t rightful load of foreign 
importation into it.' be^t msirkets, 
it is jjot dillicult to foresee. Every 
scliolar knows how Italian agricul- 
ture decayed, iimhu* a similar impor- 
tation of grain from the distant ywo- 
viuces of the Homan empire ; ami 
how' directly tho fall of the empire 
was ow'ing to that fatal change. 

Jhiiiing aside all minor considera- 
tions, which crow’d upon the mind in 
considering the probable eiTccts of 
this prodigious change, there are three 
of paramount importance wliich force 
themscives on the attention, any one 
of which holds the fate of the empire, 
suspended in a doiihtfiil bafaiice. 

The lirst is, ITow is the revenue of 
.Vr»o, 000,000, aiqi tlie inti*restuf nmrt - 
g.igc.s at lea>t lialf as ninch more.J 
to he provided for under so great a 
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ima to Oslo,., 

IMl - I.S20 

is‘ji ■ lino,.,,.,?. 


AVKU\i.i: 

to • 

4.'5;u7r. in:hi — isto, 

.*>^1,202 * Vhe li.-il youi> ill 


“lUKii’*' t[i' ‘hi ia7, ImU, edition. 

Ihutrmi's 7V / {hr Xfdinn^ .-ecoiid edition, p. 1,'lih 


I 'r\ke as ail exanij'lo llie hnporlatiou into bt^idoii, from 2tth to ‘JlUh Septemher 
Jill* : prieo.j being -wlioal-, I Is. U'l.; barley, 27s.; cats, 17s. lod. 


Wlioal, 

Harley, 

Heant:, 


FoBEUiV. 

q!>. 

2:4, urn 
2,e’2o 


nuir"'!!. 

tils. 

-All ut 

7,12!) 


— I r*. A- Oi't, 2!* /•. .v.)?*. 

■{: Th ' iniiug.'iges of Eii^l.nid alone, are es*limate«lj by the best authorities, at 
.L Tho.M' of iivluiid and Scotland arc certainly at half as much 

iiiyiv, or i;2uO,ooo,iM.m. Indeed, out ot* the rental of £U,000,000 a-year, now in 
part In come m>uijnal in the former country, it is 11 Mifilly recoiled that X 10,000,000 
go to tho 1 III Mors of mortgages, • 

vob. Lxvr. — xo. cea x. 
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redaction in the yaluo* of the staple 
articles of BrKiish aj^ricnltural pro- 
duce? It has bccif seen that the total 
value of the egncultural produce of 
the empire was, anterior to the late 
changes, about £600,000,000. If 
prices fall ou an average a fourth, in 
conscqnenoo of foreign importations, 
which is a most moderate supposition, 
probably much within the. truth, this 
£800,000,000 will be reduced at once 
to £225,000,000. But the disastrous 
cftoct of such a reduction is not to bo 
ineasiired by its absolute amount, con- 
siderable as that amount iindoubtediy 
is. Its dreadful effect lies hero, that 
the £75,000,000 tlnis cut off, absorb 
nearly tlie whole profits of c>v!^i^:ation, 
out of winch both the rent is paid to 
the landlord, and the farmer obtains 
the means of* livelihood. The re- 
mainder is the cost of production, and 
it is not lowered in any sensible 
degree. Thus the whole . loss falls on 
the cultivators. This is just what has 
happened uuclor a similar course of 
policy in the West Indies, wliere the 
indolent habits of the emancipated 
slaves, and free trade in sugar, acting 
together, have destroyed the profits 
of agi’iculturo ; and of course the 
islands are ni])idly rctiu'uing to the 
jungle and the forest. 

Now, if a d(!ti(*iency at all approach- 
ing to this' occurs in the revciiue de- 
rived from laud — tlie sources of (hree^ 
Jlfjths of the income of the United 
Kingdom — how, in tlie iiaruo of com- 
mon sense, is t lie revenue to Ikj paid V 
Ilow are the Jointures of the widows, 
the interest of mortgages, and the 
other charges on tfic laud, to bo made 
good, when the change of prices has 
absorbed lu'arfy the whole profit of 
cultivation? if tliey are rccovei-ed# 
what is to remain to the landlord ? 
Ilow arc the home manufactuversf and 
the numerous class of shopkeepers in 
towns, and, above all, in tlie metropo- 
lis, who are supi>ortcd hr their exi)eii- 
diture, to be inafntainca? It is very 
easy to say the fail of rents is a land- 
lord’s question, and the mass of the' 
people have no interest in it. Who 
.support the manufacturers andshop- 
heepers over the countiy? The land- 
lords and holders of sceuritics over the 
land furnish at the very least a half 
of that support. Of .,tho £5,400,000 
a-ycar, which the Income Tax pro- 
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duces, £3,200,000, or more than a 
half, comes from the land. How 
wide-spread, then, will ho the distress 
produccid over the community, and, 
above all, to the shopkeepers in tow ns, 
from a change \vhicij threatens lo dry 
up the principal sources *fioiu w hich 
their sales are paid. 

In the next place, How is the na- 
tional independence to be iiniintaiued 
when we come to inipert sd large a 
broportiou as from a fourth to a third 
of our subsistence from fon igu stale: y 
If the chances of war, or a < ‘ontinent d 
blockade, iiiteiTupt our usual sources o'l 
supply, whiit is to come of tlio people? 
Who is to guarantee us against f:i- 
iniuc prices ou any deficiency of our 
usual supply from abroad, and our 
}jcp]>lc from becoming, as the Ho- 
mans w'cro in tbnnor days, the spor- 
of the winds and the waves? Ob.^erve, 
nearly all our fi>i*oigii snpjily comes 
from two countries only, lliissisi, or 
IVussia, whom it influeu«;es, and Ame- 
rica. If we lose our maritime sui'cj- 
riority — and who will secure its coiui- 
iiuiuice, HOW' that tlie N a vigation Law s 
are ropcaloilV — we may be at once 
blockaded in our harbours, and re - 
duced iu throe months to the alterna- 
tive of starvation or submission. But 
siijiposing we pro not :it once reduced to 
so humiliating an aileniaiive, is it not 
clear that, whcirivc liave conn* jirac- 
tically to de]>cud for the food of a third 
of our people ou foreign states, wo 
arc entirely at the mercy of those 
countries, and can never ventim^ to 
assert, even in form, our independence 
against IheinV Without fitting out a. 
ship of the line, or eriuipping a 
battalion, they can, by tlie mere 
threat of eloshng their Inirborirs, at 
any time starve us into subml-i dou. 
An<l what arc the nations bem*alli 
whose feet pr(»ud Albion is tjius con- 
tent to place lierueckV Itiisshi and 
America, the ttvo most rising coun- 
tries in existence, and both of which 
arc actuateil by the strongest and the 
most undying jealousy of the ancient 
glory and maritime preponderance 
of this country. 

Mr (liirney, “ the greatest bill- 
lirokcr in the world,” has emphati- 
cally declared In j)ablic, on more ilniu 
one occasion, that the country cannot 
go on with its present expenditure ; 
that £15,000,000 a-year, on thcchavges 
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of the army and navy, is more than 
can possibly be aiFordcd ; and tliat, if 
a groat reduction is not made, we shall 
become bankriii)t. His remedy for 
this is to disband our troops, sell our 
ships of the line, and establish the 
rcM'gn of peace and bill -broking through - 
out the world. On the other hand, 
the greatest captain in the world," the 
Duke orjVellington,has made the fol- 
lowing remonstrance to several suc- 
cessive administrations, on the. total 
inadefjuaey of our present cstabli.-^li- 
inents, by sea and laiicL to secure the 
national iiuiepciicfciico in tlie. political 
chang«*s vidcli may be anticipated in 
the lapse of time : — 

I have ill vain eii loavourccl to awiikni 
the atliMitioii of diUcToiit luliniuhtrath^urf 
to tiiis ‘•t.itc of things, well known to 
o'lr reighbonrs (rivals in power, at Ica^t 
former julvoivarirri and cnoiuics) as it is 

to OiU-M'lVi-S. 

• • • • 

Wo onirht to be with garvisoiiK asfvd- 
low.i at the iiiomont war is declared 

Chaan-.d l.danilrf (besideo^ the Tuili- 
lia of each, ^v(d^ 
traitioil, and di-cipliiied) 10,(KKI 

riymoutli ... lO.OOO 

Milford Haven .'ijOOO 

Cork 10.000 

Portsmouth * ... 10,ooo 

Dover 10,0* '0 

bheenu'sa, Chatliani, and the 

Thame.s 10,000 

I ^lll)XM.'C that one-half of the whole 
r.'gidar force of the country would he 
ptjtioncil iu Ireland, which half would 
give the gavvbou for Cork. The remaiii- 
dor must be •'applied iVoiii the half of the 
whole force at home, stationed iu CJreat 
Dritain. 

‘•The win do force employed at home 
in Croat Hritaiu and Ireland would not 
afford :i .sufficient luiinbcr of men for the 
mere defence and occupation, oii llie 
breaking out of a war, of flic works con- 
s«lruclo«I for the defence of the dockyards 
and naval arsenals, iciihout Icuehij « 
man ithpo^afiU, 

“ The lucasuiv u]>oii which I liave 
canu’Sthi enfriatiJ (fiffnrnt (Jidmhihfm’' 
ttoiig to theide^ which m coinstitutional, and 
ha.’ hetMi iinariahly adopted in time of 
peace for the last years, is to raise, 
embody, org:nii;?c, and (li.scipliiic the mi- 
litia of the .‘^aiiic number for each of 
the threo kiugiloms united, as during 
the late war. This would give an orgau- 
isod force nniouuliiig to about a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men, which we 


might immediately set work to disci- 
pline. This amount W 9 iild enable us to esta- 
bli-sh the strength of our army. This, with 
au augiiicntrition of the foi*co of the regu- 
lar army, which would coi^t jE 400,000, 
would put the country on its legs iu respect 
to personal force, and I would cng'ige 
for its defence, old as 1 am. 

Hut as we stand now, and if it be 
tiiie that the e.xertiou.s of the fleet alone 
uio not sufficient to provide for our de- 
fence, or^ not »af€ for a ireel after the 
(kclitration of icar.'* 

1 shall he deemed foolhardy in engag- 
ing for the dcfenco of the empire witli an 
army coinpo.^cd of .such a force a.s militia. 

1 may be so. 1 confers it, 1 should in- 
JiiiiteLy prefer, ami .should feel more coii- 
Odt'iu'O V," an army of regular troops. 
Jiiit J Tnror that H ••iliall not have those. 

I can have tlu: others; and if au addition 
i.-i made to the existing regular army al- 
lotted for liome defence of a force wdiieb 
would cost C-100,000 a-year, there would 
bo a siiHlcieut di.?oiplincil force in the field 
io enable him who .should command it to 
defend the country. 

*• This is, my vicAV of our danger and 
of onr resources. I am aw’are that our 
juagay.fnes and aivcnals ^vcrc very inaile- 
^••.latoly biipplied with ordnance and car- 
riages as well as stores of all denomlua- 
tion-j, and ammunition. 

The dericieney has been occasioned in 
p.art by the sale of arm^, luid of various 
dc-’criptions of ordnance stores, since the 
lorniinalioii of the late war, »u order to 
diniiiiisli the demand of siipjdy to cany 
on the peace service of the ordnance, in 
part by the conflagration of the arsenal 
wliich occurred in the Tower some years 
ago, and by the difficulty under which all 
jjovornmems in this country t ihunr hi 
ptirlitnnetdf in time of 
y’'ic-’,tu t (kf' Into eoi%id I ration i,hHt>(u\s 
fur the saftit if the anndnj in 
iin.v of irur,^^ ^ 

^ “ 1 am bordering upon 77 year.s of age 
passed ill honour. I hope that the Al- 
niighD' may protect me from being again 
witness of the tragedy which I cauuut 
peivuadc my contemporaries to take- 
measures to avert.*’ 

TliPso aro strong word^, as all those 
of the Duke of VV'elKiigtoii, and all 
other men of iiow ciTiil ami clear iiitel- 
loct, are, when they are roused and 
thorouglily in earnest. But wiieu 
charged with such a subject, the 
means of dcfcnctii^ independence to 
his country, nHtmi H'^iian of his pa- 
triotic fet)|jng ' uge'' eicpvessions less 
strong, when heHi%iSrboth endangered 
by the weakness bf successive admin- 
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ist^'ations, actiug la obedience to the 
dictates of a blmd aud infatuated 
people ? But if our iudepeadence lias 
been tlius menaced by the inadequacy 
of our defensive armaments by sea aud 
land in time past, what is it likely to 
be ill days to come, when the public 
revenuo, and the i*esourccs of the king- 
dom, are prostrated by the combined 
action of a currencj' ibtWrcd by the 
acts of i81l: and 1815, and national 
iudiLstry overwhelmed with foreign 
com pet Uiou under the free- trade sys- 
tem of 1846 ? 

fu truth, the peace congresses Avhich 
now amuse the world, aud give an 
opportunity for clever but^iimerieal 
and ignorant iikmi t^i decmiis- upon 
the speedy ad veil I ot a political iiill- 
lenniiun, are nothing more than an 
ctfort, on the part of the free-trade 
puriy, to escape from the cousequeiiccs 
of tiieiv own measures. Air Cobden 
and the Free-traders of England now 
see as clearly as any body, that 
cheap prices and a large revenue, 
eithev to iiidivhinals or nation.^, can- 
not by possibility eo -exist ; that the 
£101 1,000, 000. promised us from the 
abolition of the corn laws, have van- 
ished into thin air, and tliat the reduc- 
tion of the income of tiic whole classes 
of society under its operation will be 
so considerable, that h if* quite im- 
posaibh* tlu* national expenditure cap 
be maintained. As the touching of 
the dividends is not for a moment to 
bethought of— as that would be bring- 
ing the tempest back with a verige- 
anee on the moneyed class who evoked 
it— his only, resf.uivco, to make our 
cxponditiiic square with our reduced 
iiiconns bi disbanding the soldiers, 
iustUnting a national giianl, and sell- 
ing our stores and ships of war. lie 
is quite serious in that ; and, Ijke all 
other fanatics, he is uot in the slight - 
est degree inilucnced by the decisive 
refutation of his principles, which ilie 
universal breaking out of liostilitic.^, 
and arming of the world, in consc- 
<iuence of the French He Volution of 
1848, and the momentary triumph of 
liberal principles, has afforded. He 
is perfectly aware, that if Industry 
was protected, and^wc had a^currency 
equal to the wants of 

the nation, we nuimS^p^ our ex- 
tended popuIatioh^’alieiE^900D,()<10 
a-year, with more ease now 


do ilfty millions, aud thus .secure the 
Iiuiepeudence of the country, and bid 
deiiauce to all our enemies. " But that 
would lower the value of money in 
the hands of the great capitalists, and 
would amount to an admission that 
he had been wrong; and, rather than 
risk that, ho is content to prostrate 
the national defences, and hand ns 
over, unarmed, to the tender mercies of 
the Chartists and Jlepealers at home, 
ami tlio Red Republicans or Cossack^ 
abroad. 

'riic more intelligent of the TdlM j-.i! 
party are now intent on a dilh n'm 
ol^ject, but one equally desmiijtive of 
their secret sense of the failure of their 
grand panacea of free trade, q'hey 
Jirc full of the incalculable effects of 
th'e application of science to agriciil- 
Uirc ; expatiate largely uu the analysis 
of soils and liquid manures, and 
indulge in learned disq»;iHitions on 
the application of the refn.-e of towns 
aud comtnou-sewt*rs to the improve- 
jiient and fertilisation of the soil. 
From the Edinburifh lb rivu\ wliicli 
trcat.s its rc^adcra to a learned r./y/o.s.- 
of Liebig’.s principles, to Sir H. Peel's 
proteg*', the Dean of Westminstc]*, 
wlio boasts of h-avhig tripled the pro- 
duce. of his land by li(juid manure, 
this Is the gfaud remedy for tiie evils 
winch they now see. they have intro- 
duced. It i.s singular, if ihere is any 
tiiitli in those discoven(-.>, that thiiugh 
man has been labouring at tb(‘ soil for 
four thousand }ears, aud during that 
time had an ample siq)ply of tliCM* 
fertilising streams, they have never 
been brought to light till free trade 
nude them a question of life, ami 
ch‘:ith to a ])0).vcrful p.srty in tlic .'^tate. 
Having had ample experience of the. 
application of the.*:C liquid manures oil 
the large.?! and nio.st favourable scab*, 
we are able to give a decidi.d opiinuii 
on thU subj«i4‘t. Liquid manures are 
of great service in cnrichiug nmnhw 
lands, or forcing iq) coarse hut luxuri- 
ant crops of ret fetahks^ such as vahhape 
or 'cauliflower^ of wdiich the leaves or 
.stems, not the seeds or roots, form an 
article of food. But they do nut per- 
7iioncntlu enrich the soil : their effect, 
is over m a few weeks. A fresh inun- 
dation of the fertili.siug stream U then 
roqui.sito, the .effects of which nni 
speedily evaporated. On thi.4 account 
they ai*c wholly iii.applicabic to grain 
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crops, Jiiid of very donlitfiil service Ip 
potatoes or turnips. In the cmplintlc 
laiiijuagc of formers, they put no 
heart into the groniKl. The vegeta- 
tion theyfjroeon is entirely in leaves 
and stems, not in seeds or roots. 
If they come into gimeral use, they 
may inen^ase the dcterininatiou of the 
agricultural industry of the country to 
gi’ass cultivation, and render jOngland 
in inod*(‘rn, as Italy was in ancient 
tinicp, one great sheet of pastuiagn; 
hut they will never overcome the 
dilfie III ties witl: which free trade has 
environed our formers in the raiding 
oi' t/raiii crops, or enable them to ctiin- 
pete with the harvests of the Ukraine, 
or the basin (»f the Mississippi. 

In the thinl place— and this Is jK-r- 
hnps a more vital consid(‘ralioM t^ian 
any — How is the coiHl ant rec*urivnce of 
monetary crises, similar to that whicli 
h:js left such wufiil desolation behind 
it, to be iivoid<’d upon every rcciir- 
vence of a thdieumt harvest at home, 
or a straitened importation from 
abrvKidV 'i'he people t»f F.nglaiid are 
.‘icnsilivcly alive on this .snbj< ct. 'liny 
vi’atch the rain in autumn nith the 
most intense anxiety ; and. If it falls 
a ft‘w days more than usual, the ut- 
most alarm jnu vadc^ all clas^^o. Tlic} 
know well \Au\l rain iv autunui i»ov- 
temls. The}' see rising up, in tlismal 
I'crspoctive. before them, a great im- 
portation of grain, a va>(. oxf^>rt i-f 
s overeigns, the r cicw put on by the 
ll.mk of England, a contractiun of 
cnilits by every bank, every man 
lindiiig Ins civdifors on his back, and 
nne-hiiir of lus debtors bankrupt. All 
this they se(‘, and see clearly ; but the 
niiinls of a large portion of them arc so 
Iviiightcd by the free* trade dogmas, 
that it never ocoiirs to them that all this 
is the creation of their own policy, and 
is in luk degree imputable to the laws 
of Providence. They think the thing 
is inevitabhi. They Isdicve that there 
i.s a natural eonnexioii between three 
weeks’ rain in August aud a mpaet.ary 
crisis, just as there is between a#iiiui- 
lar deluge and flooded mcado\\s, or 
destroyed bridges. The evil, how- 
ever, is entirely of human creation, 
and may, with absolute cortaiiity, bo 
avchled" by human moans. There is 
no more reason why three wrecks’ rain 
in August shonjd produce a monetary 
crisis, than three weeks’ rain in Novem- 


ber. It is our ruinous monetary laws 
which render them cause and effeot. 

lUit assuming that the monetary 
laws arc to continue, and free trade to 
be persisted in, it will become the 
people of this country, aud eapedidly 
the tradiny classes^ to consider well 
the inevitable efleet of such a state of 
things oil the monetary concerns C‘f the 
country, ;^nd, through them, on the 
solvency of every one of themselves. 
AVc have seen that the heavy rains 
and large importations of grain in 
isno produced the severe and long- 
protracted period of distress from 18159 
to 1842 ; and that thd potato failure 
ill 1840, acting on the Bank Charter 
Act of ^.8 II, occadoned the terrible 
catastrophe oi% October 1847. But 
wilat w as the importation of grain, in 
either i»f these periods of distress or 
famine, to that which is now taking 
jdace, and has become finbitua! in 
the J>ice of c.cc.teAintjhf low prices/ 
In 1809, the whole grain of all kinds 
imported was 4.0<H\000 quarters, an 
amount in days nnprecedeiited. 
In 1840 and 1S17, 1 2,000, (fOO quar- 
ters, iindi r the stimulus of famine 
) trices, w as imported in fifteen months. 
Blit now, after a tine harvest, and 
with wlicat at 41s. a (piarter, w'c are 
impoiling annually, w- our arera/fe 
/{fhui millions ofr/norttrs of 
fou iijn (/Hiin I How av»* the most 
terrible coinmoivial disasters to be 
averted, if this immense amount re- 
crivos any augmontalion from bad 
seasons'? Nay. how are they to bo 
averted even in ordinary seasons, with 
so immense a drain on the metallic 
resources of tlie JOinitry? I'liis is 
a question in which the ineroantile 
classes are for more int^’ested than the 
•agricultural -for with them a inohc- 
tarv crisis is an aflair of life and death. 
WWi landholders, cheap prices, unless- 
very long continued, arc merely an 
afluir of tcmporaiy loss of income, 
because the land itself remains, and 
it is the vahio of the aumial fruits 
only that is affected. 

'i'o coinpensate so many perils, past, 
present, and to come, have free trade 
and a fettered currency, since they, 
wore simultaneously brought into 
action in this country, atlbrded such 
a spectacle of internal prosperity and 
Concordes to render them on the whole 
w'ortU persistiii^ in, at such hazard 
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tc oiir national indcpendonco, and 
ovon cxistenecsT^ Alas I the view is 
now, if possible, mere alarming than 
the prospect of dangers to come, so 
much have the realised and experi- 
enced evils of the new system exceeded 
what the most sombre Imagination, 
fraught with the most gloomy images, 
could have anticipated. i\niidst the 
infinite variety of topics on 

this subject, wo select the five fol- 
lowing, as bearing decisively on the 
subjei’l : — The increase of the poor- 
vjitc, both in (livat ilritaiii and Jrc- 
Jaii'l ; the increase in emigration ; the 
increase of crime ; tlie decline in rail- 
way travelling, and tin*, ruin of agri- 
culture in In'Iaiid. ^ ^ 

With regard to the •increase of the 
poor-rate, since free trade mid (fte 
new monetary system wire iiilro- 
diuced, we have the bo.-t jm-sible 
authority in tlie hfilowiug statement 
in the last number of a Li*ading 
journal. ‘'It appears," says the fulin^ 
hiurfh lleclvn\ “’.from MrCoinmissioiier 
Sy III moil's report on paiiperisui, that 
tlie p<ior-rale in England has non be- 
come header than it was Injure IS.‘5r) 
\\ln*n the Ntw Poor hue was intro- 
dnvid. It was, in l^ol, £7,Ii7o,Hor ; 
it was ill LSIS, V7,f<17,-Jolh Evnt/ 
ninth ptrson now in Jint/fund is now 
a pnitper : and the increase, of paupers 
during tlio’list iwo }x.ars has been 
double in jiroporrion to the lada- 
live nunibt'rs of < riminal.s."* In Ire- 
land, above 2,0n0,0Utl persons are 
]'injpers ; and the poor-rale since 
.184(1 has risen from t2<jU,(ioO a-year 
to JL*l,iM;0,Ooo, though it was in the 
lirst of Micse year.? only (I8id) that 
ihere was any general failure of the 
potato crop. V\ Scotland the poor- 
rate ha.s nearly tripled in the last • 
three years; ithas risen from ^i85d)t)0 
a-y ear to iC 50(1,000. In filasgow.^.the 
poor-rates, which anterior to 1810 
were uiider £30,000 yearly for the 
< ity and suburbs, rocC in the year 
1848-9 . to c£200,fi0('», and in the 
pie‘'cut year (1849-50). amount to 
£13^-,50(). Nor is it wonderful that 
assessments have jncrease?d so |iro- 
^ligiously, when the augmentation of 
puupcrs liaa been so alarming. The 
following is the increase in the city 
of (Ilasgow parish, being about a 

' ^dinhHnjh llftieWf 


half of the city and suburbs, during 
the last three years : — 

Year. ■ Total number of Paupers. 

ifU.w;, . 7,15.^ 

31 UG- 7 , . ir>,f)ir 

ltU7-«, . 51,1553 

The total number of paupers relieved 
in the city of Glasgow and suburbs 
in the year 1818-9 was 122,000 ; 
being exact!}' a third nj‘ the •papula^ 
thm receiving parochial relief. 

Tlie enormous and iinjaec rdented 
increase of emigration in IIm‘ l.i^t (liiTi*. 
years is still more alarming and do- 


.scriplive of the fatal 

ili.-5i;a'C‘ inidf'i' 

Avhich tiui body politic 

is labouring. 

J'reviojis to 1.8 Id the annual emigra- 

tiou had .stood thus: — 

« 

ifi.'it, . 

33.223 

•oaa.o, . 

02.2U7 

liilo, . 

.00,7 13 

Old, . 

lia.-Vl-J 

i.d-j, . 




1 (1 i 1, . r • 

70, »;.{{> 

flll.J, . . * 


ISO;. . 



IIui free trade and a loi(ore»l curreiv'y 
soon doubled numbers. Tioi 

cmigriilioii stands thus in round iiuni- 
bers : - - 

I II 17, . . . 2.y.‘M'U 

lol*', . . • ‘JlS.*)!)’! 

For 1819 (lie miin>»cvs Jiave not yet. 
M'ueii lhad.* up; but that they lia\v) 
iiiut'h i‘X%a'ei]cd ;l(,*o,()JM» is well kimwii, 
eml may bo judged of by tlie Ibilow - 
ing f;n ts. From the nllicial return 
made up at New York, and piihlislied 
in the Xew York lUrnhl of October 
10, it appears lliat, up to th.il ilato, 
then* bad landed, in thalhnrhu,fr tdonv^ 
2.18,187 oniigi'iUiO, «»f whom no /<>.« 
than 189,800 wvre frmh, if to thCxSe 
is a. hied the emigrants who went to 
Jlo.stori — wdicro l3,oou 1ande<« in the 
same period, and those who Inve gone 
to (himnia, where above (io,«M.iO lauded 
last year -it is «^vid<mt that (he total 
emigrants from the L-nited Kingdom 
this year nin.st have considerably ex- 
ceeded 300.000; being probably tlio 
grealest emigration, from any country 
in a single y<uir, in the whole annals 
of the world. It considerubiy exewds 
llicf anniKil incremi iit of tlie popula- 
tion of llic‘ United Kingdom, which U 

Ootober 1840, p. 534. 
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about 2:30,000 : so that, under the 
combined action of free trade and a 
fettered currency, the i^opuj.atiox ov 
G iiEA'r Burr AIN ANi> ljti:LANi>, wiiicir 
rou THIIEE CENTUUIKS HAD CONTI- 
NirAUA' HEKN ADVANC^Nr., HAS FOE 

n 1 1: FI unt ti m k decian kd. The Free- 
trnders inny imast of au exploit which 
tU the enemies of Kii;,dand have never 
been al)ie to etfect. 'I'liis has l)ecome 
so notorious, that it has pas-iod ijito an 
t)nUiiary newspaper paragrajdr, u hich, 
%\iLliout attract iijg Hie least atteiuion 
—though it is the most striking tiling 
tliat has occurred in English lii-itory 
for ti\e eentuiies — is now iiiakiug the 
round of the ])iil)lic prints. 

It is ill vain to put ilii.s dii?mal fact 
down to the account of tiic Iri.-h fa- 
mine. That occurreil in the Minte» of 
iliP-e yi‘;jiv ago, sinoe wliicli 
p!‘rii'd A\e have Ii.nl good liarvesi.^ ; 
•otu itli.^tanding whuh the cmigra- 
llnii has, liar, been coii'-tanlly 

about LMO,o<Mi; and tliis year, in the 
mid^t of a. line iiarvcst, has turned 
..loo.ouo. 

d’lie ///rv <y‘ e/i’me during flic 

last llinv years has been ef|iia{|y 
alarming, and illustrative* oftlu* griev- 
ous (li>ire‘-s uhieh, for that ju-rioel. has 
alfe ted tin* industrial interests of the 
eiujiire. II.Aiiig, in tlr last Number 
of this maga/jne, fulh elisousseel this 
.-nbieit, \\i' sliall only observe^ that, 
dining the last ihree,* }ears, the iii- 
crea.'^e cf erimo in the two islands lias 
beeui nearly oO //e?- n ut, hir JL IVel, 
in spring m hen the ra^l\^ay 

mania was at its height, and full eui- 
■jilovment was given te^ railway labour- 
ers and meelianies in eveiy part of (he 
eoiintrv, dwelt with po<;nliar emphasis 
anel complacency on the diminution 
of commit ments which njipeared in the 
preHi‘ding year, as the most decisive 
proof oJi the. benelielal elVect of hi.s 
measures in 1812. AVe hope he w iW 
dwedl witli iMpial emphasis on the /«- 
t'ymst of crime, since that time, and 
draw from it the appropriate conclu- 
sion as to the wisdom of his sifbso- 
qnent measures. 

riie w'oful state of the railway 
interests throughout tlie country, and 
the steady and ahirining decrease of 
the mileage profits, on an average of 
all the lines, is another internal symp- 
tom of the. dreadful etfects of the new 
{system whicli, within the last three 


years, has boon introduced. Railway 
property, within the fast three yeirs, 
has almost everywhere declined to a 
half, in many great lines to a third of 
its former value. In one of the greatest 
lines in the kingdom, the iCoO'shares, 
all paid up, are now sebiiig at £14, 
and were even lately down as low as 
.£ 10. The following is taken from the 
Thnes of October 21 : — 


“The 

snhjoinod table exhibits tbemnn- 

ber of 

miles opened at 

Micliaelin:i.s in 

.'^even con.sceutivc years, and the average 

traffic 

per mile during 

tho first nixie 

months 

ill eai'h year : — 


Yi Af', 

MiIuj 

Traffic per mile. 

lUbi 


... 

laj I 

i.::o 

2,300 

1 ■*: ]fj 

* ... 

2,(510 

1 {;-!»; 


2,.500 

1 1! 1 1 

.■k.‘J7 ."i 

2,200 


-1.178 

1,905 

laio 

‘l.JUJo 

1,7«0 


Thi* in the la-t column, from 1813 

to the i)r«>et»t year, ir? suffteiently alarm- 
ing, and look'i like a .sinking to zero.** 


To what \< this lamentable sinking 
vU’jir. ‘perry, in so impoi tant a braiith 
of public invotnicnt, to be ascribedV 
'V^’L* are aware that much of it is owing 
to nnproiluciive branch lines; bin 
Mhat tiic main cause of these branch 
lines lia\ing, Ciuilrary to general ex- 
]>ectation, ]»roveil so unproductive? 
it is Lu vain to asevibe^ it to the 
^•lioh ni : that only temporarily .af- 
f'ctOfl pari!? of the kingdom ; and, nu 
any rati*, it i> now over, and goveni- 
menl have very properly appointed a 
imblic thanksgiving for it^ termina- 
tion. It is cfpially in vain to ascribe 
it lo the moncrary jjilvis ot' 1847 : tliat 
is Ioiig<ince tin'll : cajural isovortlow- 
ing. and intcri\d in London is again 
down to 3 and 24 percent. It iseji- 
^Icutly ow ing to one cause, worse than 
plague, pe.stilouce, and famine put 
togi^her — vi/.. the wasting away of 
the internal resoun'C? of the country, 
under the combined operaiion of free 
trade and a rc-strictod currency: free 
trade deluging ns with foreign goods 
in every department of indnsiry, and 
a rc.stricred currency paralysing every 
attempt at conipelition in our own. 
We arc very complacent: we not* 
only present our shoulders bare to the 
bloV.s of the enemy, but we. tie up oiu* 
own hands, lest, under the. smart of tho 
injury, n't; shottl(\ be tempted to re- 
turn them. 
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Bat by far the most deplorable 
eill^ct of free trade^and a fettered enr- 
rcncy is to 'be seen in Ireland, where, 
for the last three yeai*s, niiseiy nnex- 
arapled and uiiatterable has existed. 
We shall mention only three facts of a 
general nature, descriptive of the state 
of that nnhappy country since the 
simoom of the new principles blew over 
it, and leave our readers to judge of 
the state of things to which they point. 

In the first place it appeiirs, from a 
parliamentary return, that tlie holders 
of farms who, in 1845, wcrc310,0dCl 
over the Emerald Isle, liad sunk in 
1848 to 108,000. Two hundred and 
two thousand cultivators of land have 
flisappeared in three years, a:id with 
them at least half of the caf)ital b\' 
means of which tlic land was made to 
produce anything. 

In the second place, as we noticed 
in our last Number, the bank re- 
turns corroborate, in the most fearful 
manner, this alarming decrease in the 
agricultural capital and industry of the 
country. Ireland, it is well known, is 
almost entirely anagrieultiiral country. 
Now, from the returns of the bank- 
notes in civculatiun in Ireland, as made 
to government in terms of the act of 
1815, it appears tliai, while in August 
1810, there, were >^7,5i'0,()<»0, thfj/ had 
sunk^ m Auf/itsf to £3,H.33,0tMJ/ 

Othello's 'oc<Mipat!on js gone ! The 
bank-notes can find no employment : 
the bankers no customers. Fve.a trade 
and the bank restrictions have in three 
years reduced the circulation which 
the country could take otV to half of its 
former amount. 

In the third place, if we oast oiir 
eyes across the Atlantic, we sliall sec 
whore the cultivators and agricultural 
capital of freland have gone. During 
the years 1847 and 1848, out of the 
2.50,000 emigrants who annually left 
the British Isles, about 180,(K)0 were 
from Ireland. But this year 1810, 
when the duties on grain becanic 
nominal in February, outdid all its 
predecessors in the magnitude of the 
stream of human beings which it 
caused the Emerald Isle to s<md across 
• the Atlantic. It has been already 
mentioned that, up to October 10, 
1849, 189,800 Irish emigrants had 
landed at New York, besides 10,000 
at Boston. If to |hese wd add the 
probable number tO'C^gtada, perhaps 


.30,000, we shall have at least 230,000 
Irish who have emigrated in one year 
to America — and that a year of 
general peace, a fine haiTCst, reopen- 
ed Continental markets, and revived 
manufacturing industry in the empire. 
And the Irish countjp/ members formed 
a large part of Sir R. Peers majority 
which carried free trade in 1816. 
Truly they have smote tlieii; consti- 
tuents hip and tliigh. 

After these facts, and the woful oiu', 
that about 2.000,000 paupers are kept 
alive in Ireland by a poor-rate of 
£1,900,000 a-ycar, winch is cnisliing 
the. little that remains of industry and 
cultivation in the country, it is supta*- 
tliious to go into details. But the fol- 
lowing extracts from tluif powerful 
fro=*-trade journal, The Thnvs^ an*, so 
graphic and characteristic of tin* effect 
of its own favourite measures, that we 
cannot fon‘go the sativ'^faclion of [u e- 
seiiting them : — 

The landed gentry nnd farmholder-s in 
this county, | Limerick^ iiiipcllcd l»y u 
national calamity, now at a rri'is with- 
out example in Ireland, have in contem- 
plation a meeting to repre^^ent to his Ex- 
col leiicy the Lord- Lieutenant the uttotly 
prostrate condition of all agrienl- 
tiir.d property, aiul the universal fail- 
ure of every, I'Xpcdient in the best 
rural ecfoioiny to sustain the Iritli 
farmer — dc’i'tjf.uto of rapital, bereft of 
logitimatf; protection, and ovetv. ho lined 
by poor-rates and taxc': - n.iolmt the 
fWr-frnde imptnts of ihe trhofv leorhf. 
The iidnisterial policy of (Ireat Britain, 
iind»r sanction of a law winch thousand.^ 
of her loyal subjects deprecated, invites 
th^ /ofHhfth tradfv frtnti of I to 

to Uii/toi'i (if (I iiominof ilntu, 
and th> n i’vjf't’na him to ex}<ort in sj^txii'. 
>id !/, for hh (n^n count ry ! What other 
ballast have the fleets of foreign vessels 
conveyed from our shore for tlK» last three 
years hut metal tic and bank cnrrc.ucit } 
Witli such immea.-'nnibly iiUcfinal com- 
petition at his very door, the native 
grower finds no market for the produce of 
hh honcet ivdmtryy nnlcfs at cl price vrhoUy 
incompatiUe noth the pevition of a eolrcnt 
He sells, alas ! only to lose, and 
the .selfish foreigner is sure of profit on 
every clic.ap venture ; while his ppcciihi- 
tion renders no e(|ni valent whatever to 
the reveitiio or trixation of that state, 
which encouragoM his importations at the 
expense of our own indcpendenco ; fur the 
permanent indcpendenco of tlioi^e king- 
doros implies the proH}>erity of Irish pro- 
duce, and its preference iti the English 
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market. Ireland^ unfortunately, has no the dire domestic privations endured for 
trade or manufacture to employ her peo« the last three years of fsnniiic, the general 
pie, and wherefore is best known to Kng- ftight of tenants with the landlords’ rent, 
laud ; but her only staple, agriculture, tlie dcstjrtion of the land, impoverished to 
which all nation:^, ancient and modern, the last degree by the runaways, yet for 
loved to cultivate, will soon be little more whose dishonesty an«l abuse of solemn 
than a name. The causes and effects of contract the unfortunate proprietor is held 
this disastrous revolution the philosopher responsible—the abandoned farms being 
and historian will hereafter do justice to. still subject to accumulation of poor-rate 
A preparatory meeting, relative to the and taxes. Then come tlie distraint, the 
above, ^ now being held, with closed impounding, the sale and sacrifice of pro- 
iloors, in the county court, Lord Alon- perty ; while the home market, 
te.igle in tlie chair. Poor-rate was the Itf free irade with /orehjners,h^& 
monster grievance of discussion. The lord and farmer no help or resource what- 
lueetiiig broke up at 3 o’clock, it having ever to bear up against the intolerable op- 
beeii decided to collect facts from every pre^siouoffiiiaucial burdens^ sanctioned by 


district of tlie country in connexion with 
t-ivation and valuation of property.” — 
Lhnerlf'k ('.hrouide, of Saturday, Oct. 

“Till. Lano QijIU«itiox. — A letter from 
Kilrush, dated tho *27th iiist., and ynb- 
li-jhed in the says : — ‘So 

e*iger are the country farmers to make 
•^ale of their grain, that every day is a 
market. Two causes? ‘‘Cem to influence 
iliciii ; fir-t, Plicir pre-cut and urgent 
lu-cc'- •cities press upon them, and, secondly, 
an opinion prevail-, which appears not to 
be conlincd tlie wo^t, that it is more 
secure to have the money in their pockets 
tlian to leave the crop to become ii prey 
to agent or poor-rate cidlector ; and also 
that, in the event of no reduction being 
made in the annual rent, they may have 
no ilifllcnity in walking (jjf. Such arc the 
feelings operating on the minds of the 
majority of tlie farmers in this locality. 
It is now' too [ lain and obvious, that 
should a reduction in the rent? take place 
here, it u ill eomc two years too late, as 
the greater number of iho farmers (for- 
merly comfortable) have not as much as 
would support their families for half the 
coming year. This is a sad but true 
state of things, in a district where, some 
few yoai-M since, the rents were paid, per- 
liai'S, more regularly tflan in any other 
part of the south of Ireland. A low have 
left their holdings, after selling every ‘ 
article, leaving the naked walls of a house 
to the niiidlord, and gone to a neighbour- 
ing towjiland, where the quality and 
ehoapness of the land presented a greater 
eiiconragemcnt ; but such cases of flying 
tenants have become so common of late, 
that every paper teems wiili .similaiF state- 
ments. 1/ ve are to hare the haul ca/fi- 
Ttited ho'Cf the renfa muft not ont}f he re- 
ditced to half the former price, but the 
tenant must be assisted to .set the crop, 
and encouraged to introduce a proper 
method of cuTtivatiou, otherwiiiio the land 
will be left idle, and the majority of tJte 
7>»YWwt oceupierS viU become inmates of 
the vorkhouse.* ” — Titnct, Oct. 31, 184.9. 

“ There must also be taken into account 


law, under ihe free constitution of Great 
llritaiii ! One case of grievous suffering 
by a respectable family in this county waa 
comnwiitirated the preparatory meeting 
on Saturday b'-tjbyone of the gentlemen 
present. The po-r.-essor of a rent-roll of 
4.‘1500 a-ycar lainled estate, which netted ^ 
.ill200 citniunflu fjiir ymrs ayn, was also- 
lutefy eoihpf.lUd /•/ subsist with his wife and 
sereu ehildren foe thr:c m\fnths of the past 
twtiee. v'ithov.t the ordinary comfort of a 
no'at dhtiur ; a Clip of weak tea or coffee, 
and the vegetable- of the kitchen-garden, 
commonly funnelling the table of this 
most wretched honsehold ! Incredible 
and appalling as this may appear, w'e 
have boon a.-^urod it is not a solitary in- 
stance of the excessive w'ant and privation 
known to e.\i>t.‘’ — Ti’U(s, Nov. 4, 1849. 

for tlie working of free 
Irndo and a restricted cufivncy in the 
Emerald Isle. One "would .-=ii]»pose, 
in reading tlie.^c inelmirholy accounts, 
we were not ilcaling with any people 
in incnierii times, but transported back 
to those dismal periods, after the fall 
of the Koinan empire, wlicu the con- 
temporary aiiiialiSs conlemplatcd the 
extinction of the liuinaii race, from the 
desolation of some of its provinces. 

This dreadful state of things in Ire- 
land U but a rofiotilion of what, under 
lh#opevation of these causes, aided by 
the fatal stop of unqualified cixiancipa- 
lion, has fur some years been going on 
in the West Indies. Iiavc not 
room to enlarge on this prolific subject, 
teeming as it does with facts illustra- 
tive of the eftbets of the free-trade 
system. They are generally known. 
Suflice it to say, the Jndies are 

totally ntinc.d. Ilritish colonies, ou 
wdiich £l20,u00,000 sterling hits been 
expended, and which fifteen years 
ago praducei^ £22,000,000 w'orth oi 
agricultural produce auuuall\N have 
been irrecoverably destroyed. The 
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f^&e-siinplo of all the estates thej^ con- 
tain would not «ell for £6,000,000 
sterling. We kiKfw an estate in the 
West Indies, which formerly used to 
net £1500 a-ycar, and to which £7000 
worth of the best now machinery 
%vas sent wdthin the last Avc years, 
which the proprietor would bo too hap- 
py to sell, machinery and all, for £5000. 

Canada has lately shaded largely 
in the moral earthquake which has so 
vioicnth’ shaken all parts of the Brit- 
ish empire. We subjoin an extract 
from the temperate and dignified 
otatenient of their grievances, laiely 
published Iw 350 of the leading men 
at Montreal, to show how largely 
free trade enters into them. „ , 

Belonging to all f^ariics, origins, and 
erceds, but yet agreed upon the advantage 
of co-operatioii for the performaneft of a 
common duty to oiir&iolves and onr country, 
growing out of a coiiimon necessity, we 
have consented, in view of almgliter and 
happier future, to merge in oidivion all 
pa.-'t dilfercnces, of whatever cluaracter, or 
attributable to wdiatcver source. Tii ap- 
pealing to our fellow-colonists to unite 
with us in tliis our most needful duty, 
vve solemnly conjure tliem, as they desire 
a successful issue, and the welfare of their 
country, to enter u]>on the task, at this mo- 
siientous crisis, in the same fraternal ««pirit. 

“ *L'he of (he utirh'iU ftoficjf of 

Onat BriUiiiiy ‘tvhv.rtbif irithdreit ft out 
the colonie;s t^cir tcoiUcfl 'protection in her 
markets, has prodn iai the most disustrous ’ 
Jtcctg tipon (Jauadti. In surveying the 
actual condition of tlic country, what fmt 
ruin or rttpiif drcni/ nit^cls the ei/e? Our 
provincial government and civic corpor- 
ations embarrassed ; our banking and 
other securities greatjv depreciated ; our 
mercantile and agricultural interests alike 
utipros|>eroiis ; real estate scarcely sale- 
able^ upon any t;crnis ; our unrivalled 
rivers, lakes, and canals almost unused; * 
while commerce abandons our shores, the 
circulating capital amassed under a 
far on cable '^system is dissipated, with none 
from any quarter to replace it 1 Thus, 
without available capital, unable to effect 
a loan with foreign states, or with the 


mother country, although offering security 
greatly superior to tliat which readily 
obtains .moiioy both from the United States 
and Great Britain, when other than col- 
onists are the appUcaiits : — crippled, 
therefore, and cheeked in the full career 
of private and public enterpriee, this 
possession of the British crown — our 
country— staudH before the world in 
humiliating contrast with its iiuniediate 
neighbours, exliibiting every eyviptom of 
a nation fast sinking to decay. 

“ With superabundant water- power 
and cheap labour, especially in Low'er 
Canada, wc have yet no domestic maiiTi- 
facturcH ; nor can the most sanguine, un- 
less under altered circumstances, antici- 
pate the home growth, or advent from 
foi’cign parts, of either capital or enter- 
prise to t'liibark in this great source of 
national wealth. Our institutions, imhap- 
pilWjhave not that iniprcbs of permanence 
ivliich can aloiie-impart security and inspire 
confidence, and the Canadian market is too 
limited to tempt the foreign capita li'it. 

While the udjoiniiig ^l:itcfc« nic cov- 
ered with a network of tliriving railways, 
Uanada possesses but three line-, which, 
ti>gellu*r, scarcely cncociI fifty miles in 
length, and the stock in two of which is 
held at a depreciation of' from 50 to 80 
per cent —a fatal symptom of t)n‘ torjior 
overspreading the land.” — Times, (fct. 31. 

In what grapliic ternfs arc the in- 
evitable icsiilts of free trade ami a re- 
stricted cnrr<‘ncy here portrayed by 
(ho sulferer.s under their eil\‘cts! 
Colonial protection \viihdr:iwn; homo 
industry swamped by foreign ; canals 
tin used j banks alarined ; eapilal dis- 
sijjated; rivers and harbours nnlcii- 
auted ; property unsaleable ! One 
would have thought tliey' >vere tran- 
scribing from this magazine stnue of 
tlic mimerdus passages in which wo 
have predicted '-its clVeets. And let 
England recollect, Canada no\v em- 
ploys 1,100,000 of the tofinage of 
Groat Britain. l.ot it be strjiek off, 
and added to the other side, and Iho 
Briiisli tonnage, employed in carrying 
on onr trade, will, in a few years, be 
made less than the foreign.* 


Dritwii tnnnAKe. 

* British tonnage to British North American colonies, 18-16, 1,076,102 
To United States of America, .... 20.5,128 

. .Total tonnage in British trade to all countries, 4,2,04,783 

Deduct Canadian tonnage, ..... 1,076 ,162 

British tonnage after losing Canada, • . . 3,228,671 

F oreign tonnage after gaining Canada, 

— Tables, 1846, p. 62. 


Forolgn. 

436,393 

1,806,282 


1,076,162 

2 , 882;444 


The repeafof the liaws in 1847 gave inch an impulse to foreign ship- 
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One would have thought, from the 
piMseiit state of Canada, that our co- 
lonial secretary had followed the ad- 
vice of Franklin in bis “ linles for 
making a (jrait /!r\/>«rc a email one." 

“ if 5*011 arc tohl of ilUcoutcnts in your 
colonics, never believe that tlicy are gene* 
ral, or that you have given occasion for 
them ; therefore, mi think vf apphiuHj 
a/fji famJn or of chnvtfinff <iini oflensirc 
Ivcdress no giievaiice, lest tliey 
should he ejicoiiraged to deniaiid the re- 
dress of some other grievance. Yield no 
redres-; that is just and reasonable, lest 
ilu'y 'hoiild make another (Icinand that is 
imri a^ oiiahlc. !/«/.* all tjaifr inforiH-ttooni 
•f the ifntc of i/otir colonhs from t/ottr 
(/•H rnn,'.^ and officers in enmity with 
tin 111 . ...... 

*• ll' you .SCO /-/A// tinf/iojf.'t rcjoieiug at 
the pro.'pi'ft of ^our di.^unioii with y^ur 
province., and endeavouring to promote 
it — if they tran.^lalc, puhlidi, ami applaud 
all the complaints of jour discoutonled 
e ilooi ;it tjie same time privately 

Mimiil.iting juu to .'cvorer lU'Msuve- — 
h't iioi that iii.iriii or oUciid you. Why 
■'hoidjl it i You ail moan the same thing." 
- ' ( Ah/A.N* Ih o;/t/ ir.J 

If our rulers had followed the ad- 
ice of I ho .-'ages <d' toniier liiUL*'<, hi- 
sload of the theories of modern bul- 
l)«'insl.s ami interested jiartios, they 
■t\onld have a\oidcd iliifl uniiaralleled 
areiiiiinlatioii of ilisaijlers. Hear the 
greatest and i\i-est of men, Lord 
ihieon, on the snlijeel : — 

* h\r the homo trade I fir'll ctunTiicnd 
to your consideration the encouragement of 
tillage, vvliieli will enahic the kingdom to 
i.roviilo corn i’or the natives, ami to spare 
for importalion ; and T myself have known 
more than once, whfii in times of dearth, 
hi Queen I'.lizahetliSday.-'Jtdraiiieil much 
coin of tho kingdom to furnish ua with 
corn from foreign parts.’ 

‘"lie adilcd akio- 

‘ Le|^ tho foundation of a profitable 
trade be so laid that the exportation of 
homo eoininoditios ho more in value than 
the importation of foreign, so we shall be 
sure tiiut the stocks of the kingdom shall 
yearly increase, for thmi the balaujc of 
trade must be returned in money.’ 

“ And lionl Ihieun went on to give this 
ivholosoine piece of ad\ iec : — 

■ Instead of crying up all things which 
lire either brought IVoiu beyond sea or 


wrou^^t by tho hands of Btraugerf*, let iii 
advance the native coiixmodities of onr 
own kingdom, and* employ our owa 
wmntrymcn before strangers.’ llaco/t’a 

Ewtifst, 

Trade," says Loeke, “ Ls necc-ssary to 
the production of riche.'*, oinl money to the 
ccirrylny on of trade, Tliis is principally 
to be looked after, and taken care of; fop 
if thi.s be neglected, we shall in vain, by 
contrivances among oinsclve.-, and shut- 
fling the little money we have from one 
hand to another, endeavour to prevent 
our want<: decay of trade will quickly 
waste all the remainder ; and then tho 
landed inaii, who thinks, j>erhap.s, by the 
fall of interi?sl, to r:ii'=e the value of his 
land, will find liiin.^elf cruelly ini.-.taken, 
when, the money being gone, (as it will be 
if our ft-.fde be kept up,} he can get 
neitlier farmer to rAt, nor piirclia.-'er to 
buy, hi.s land." .... 

Jf onc-third of tlie mo:iey employed 
ill trade were locked up or gone out of 
Jhighiud, 111 11 - 1 not tho landlord."* receive 
cne-lhird le^s for thoiv gootls, and, coiifee- 
qiiontly, vents fall- -a less quantity, of 
money by one-third Indiig to lie distri- 
buted amongst an equal number of re- 
ceiver.-? Indeed, people, not perct*iviug 
the money to he gone, are apt to be jea- 
I /ii.-a, one of aindher ; ainl each suspecting 
another s ine^jualily of gain to rob him of 
his share, every one will be employing his 
skill and power, the best he can, to re- 
trieve it again, ami to bring money into 
Ids po.-ket in the same plenty a'^ formerly. 
Lilt this y )»iit scrambling aihongst our- 
.selvcs, and hcljis no more against our 
want's tliaii the pulling of a sliort coverlid 
will, amoiig.st cliiidren that lie tt»gether, 
preserve them all from the cold— bowc 
tr’t/l starrr, the father rf the famUy 

j>ronde better, ami enhirge the 
eoreri/io. This piil’i'ig and coutc.^t is 
usually between the rnndid man and the 
iiiercliant." — Lockk's Works, v. 14 , 70 , 
71 . (oitsaleratioifS on date of ] nicrqst 
4iud Jxtttdfhf the Vahte of Money. 

AYft add mdy the oiihiion of a great 
authority with the Free-traders?, Mr 
Malthns, which seems almost pro- 
jilietie of what is now' passing in this 
country. Wo are iiidobfoif for it to 
tlio J/orni/itf }*ost, Avhich lias consis- 
tently argued the doctrines of protec- 
tion and an adequate cniTciicy since 
they weic iirst assailed. 

" If the price of corn wore to fall to 50 s. * 


ping, that, in Ihe first year after the lo&s of Ciiuada, the foreign shipping employed in 
our trade would exceed the British, even supposing 4ve onlj lost tico-f A ird# of Cana- 
dian trade by its iudependeiice. 
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h. quarter, and labour and other commodi- 
ties nearly in prtiportioii, there can be no 
doubt that the stockliolder would be bene- 
fited unfairly at the expense of the in- 
dustrious classes of society. During the 
twenty years, beginning with 1794, and 
ending with 1B13, the average price of 
wheat was about 03s« ; during ten years, 
ending with 1813, .92s. ; and during the 
last five years of this same tw'cnty, the 
price was 1 08s. In the coirrse of these 
twenty years, government borrowed near 
£500,000,000 of real capital, exclusive of 
the sinking fund, at the rate of about five 
per cent interest. But if corn shall fall 
to 50.3. a quarter, and oilier coinmoditic.s 
in pruportioii, iiii^tcad of i\\ interest of 
five per cent., the government will really 
pay an interest of s(?ven, eight, and nine, 
and for tlie last £200,0^)0,000, <fi ten per 
cent. Thi.'; must be paid by the indns'lntius 
clas.se.s of society, and by tlie landlord** ; 
that is, by all those whose nominal incomes 
vary with the variations in the measure of 
value ; and if we completely yaccud in 
the reduction of the price tf corn and 
labour, this increased interest mn«t be 
paid in future from a revenue of about 
h(d/ the vowintU ralac of the n do'iial 
income in 1813. If we consider with 
what an incrca.scMl weight tlie faxe.*^ on 
tea, sugar, mail, soap, candles, Aa-., wonhl 
ill this ca.*iO bear on the labouring cla.s.^e.H 
of .fociety. ami what proportion of their 
income all the active, industrious niidtllc 
order? of the state, as well as the higher 
orders, must pay, iu assessed taxo<« and 
the varioiib^aTtic.lcs of cuhtom and exeiNC, 
the pressure wifi appear to he almdulelf 
iitft/lerabfc. Indeed, if tlie inea-nre of 
value w'crn really to fall a.s wc Iiave sup- 
posed, there is great reason to fe.Tr that 
the country would be ahyolutefi/ nnahfe (o 
continue the pa pae}d of the present interest 
of the national deht^ — Malihus\9 Essam. 

This wn.s Mr M ilthiisV aiiticijmtion 
of the eflVct of wheat falling to 50s, 
AVhat would 1ft liavi* .^aid of it at 40s., 
its jirosent average price? AVe recom- 
mend the concluding panigrnph to the 
notice of the fund* holders, by ^fliose 
iniiueiicc the late changes have main- 
ly been introduced. 

But let the Free-traders be of good 
dic'jr — they have done marvellous 
thing.s. I'lioy have accomplished what 


no British statesmen, since the days 
of Alfred, have been able to cU'ect. 
They have stopped the growth of oar 
population, and, for tlie firet time for 
four centuries, rciuJCred it rctrogi ado. 
They have sent from two liundrc.d 
and fifty to three hundred thousaiul 
people yearly out of the country, for 
three years, in search of food. They 
have loAvcrcd the Irish cii’ciilation 
of notes a half. They liave, with 
one . blow, swamped the Toor-law 
Amendment Act in Fngl.and, and ren- 
dered rates higher, even with pricc.s 
extremely low, tlian they ever were 
ill English history. Tlicy have ex- 
tirpated 200,000 cultivators in Ireland. 
They have cut £Sn,tMM»,(M)!) a-year till' 
from the remuneration of cult ivat inn 
aivd the cnconragemtMit uf the hume 
market to our inuiiufactnrcs in (Inv^ 
Britain. They have lowered r.ailwa,^ 
ju’oporty mtn'o than a lin’f. Tluiy 
have destroyed, at leas»\ a lialfor t^o 
whole coinniCiTial ami tr- v.caltli 
of the mannfactiiiing town.s. 'riicy 
have made the nation depend. nit, in 
two ye,ars, for a tburtli of its siib.ds- 
tenre on foreign statc'^. Tliey have 
Midered the maintmiance of llui na- 
tional Indcpeiidenco, if the ]U’es'*nl 
.system is persisted in, imjmssili! ^ 
They have destroyed i!lt) 0 , 000 ,o-Mi 
worth of projierty in the We^t Indii S. 
They liave « >wii the seeds of revolt in 
Canada, and rendered its >ep;Lratitui, 
at no distant period, from (IreaL Bri- 
tain a mailer of certainty, 'flit y 
have repealed the Navigaticui Laws, 
and thereby cut olf the right arm of 
our naval strength. 'l’ln*y are last 
laying the seeds of disTiiemberment in 
our colonial o.]p})ire. 'I’liey will f^oun 
reduce, if unchecked in tliiur carciM-, 
the immense empire of England to 
two islands, opiiresscd with taxes, 
eaten up by paupers, impiirtiirg a tliinl 
of their annual suUsistence from for- 
eign states, brought iu in fori igii bot- 
toms. These are the etfects of i*uk»-: 
THADK AT ITS /KMTH. Wliat will 

they be at its Nadir? 
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tran«5portaiioii system on their com- 
mcrco, 527. 

Comic, present rage ^ tho, 145. 

Commerce, effects of tlie protection sy.- 
tem on, 110 — effi'cts of the new nir- 
rency system on, 123— colonial, influ- 
ence of the iraiisportatiou sy.stcm on., 
527. 

Commons, house of, all classes represented 
in, prior to the Ueforni Bill, 111. 

Confiscations, tho revolutionary, in 
Prance, 225. 

Conjuror, the, (>92. 

Constitution, the German, and its rejo^.- 
tion, 125. 

Consumer and producer, different iii’ 
tercsts of, 112. 

f'onvict system, general review of the, 
5^9, mq. 

Convicts, instnicfiou of, in a trade, 52^i. 

Copper, hmcUiug, i:e. of, in Walci^, 32lK 
339. 

Cordova, General, in Italy, 79.9. 

Corn Laws, the abolition df the, 1 i 5. 

Corunna, the embarkation at, 

Colton maiiurictruvs, profits on, ii 
America, 473. 

('owan, Air, on the game laws, 66. 

(’rlchtoii, Air, 0# game-law prosecutions, 
70. 

Crime, increase of, 12G, 773 — statl.^iic'- of, 
for Wales, 332 -statistics of ruei.t, 
519. 

Criminals, reformation of, in Ke.w South 
Wales, 526. 

Crow.vixo 01 Tin: CuutMN, the, and tli 
Crushing of tin* Pedestal, 103. 

Cnincliun, thujider-slorm on, 3. 

Cuba., state of, prospects of its separation 
from Spain, &e., 7\i.rt siiq. 

Cimninghamc, Mr, on the reformation of 
convict.^, 52G. 

Currency .system, the new, and its efi. et:, 
122, 75G, 759, et seq. 

Davenant, Dr Cfiarles, on the natioiial 
debt, 6G3. 

Dead, mourning for the, in Sardinia, 43. 

Death, Butler’s argument rcgardii^, 332. 

Delta, Discnchaiifcmeiit by, 563. 

Democracy, error of principle of, 222. 

Democratic tendencies in W'’alo.*<, influ- 
ence of di6.serit on, 337- 

Do Ruyter, Admiral, 511. 

Diary* ov Samuel Pepys, 501. 

Dickens, the works of, 880. 

Dies Borealos,No. I., sonnet on reading, 1 

Dies Bokhalks, No. II. Chriatoplier 
under canvass, 1 — Christopher in the 
Bulks, a sketch, 3 — on temper, 5— a 
thunder-storm, 6, el nq. — VJrgil’a de- 
scription of thunder, 11 — Lucretiu.s’, 

16— Thomson's, 16 — arrival of Talboys, 

17- ^n the signification of classical, 25 
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— oiiWhoIarsliip, 27 — on beauty and 
luorajl, 29 - - Christianity and its 
morality, yo— Scepticism and its re- 
sults, :>! — No. Til., on impersonation, 
‘jyy • Shakspearo, 2y9 — Inisliail and 
its cluivchyard, 2 KJ -Cray’s elegy, i6. — 
on Alisuii and Vii^gil, 2-iG — on a pas- 
gc ' in Hamlet, 2 ,j 2— and one in 
Jlomcr, 25r> the solf-sustaiamont of 
the Homeric lierops, 253-'- Alison’s 
Kssay on Taste, 259 — oji virtue and 
vice, - iiifliiencc of roligion on art, 
2<»1 - on material ism, 2G2 — No. IV. y(J.:5 
— a rain storm, yill — on angling, oG'i 
--oil ily roll’s description of the (‘li- 
tunmus, — and of Volino, y72— on 

inimorUilily, and I’ntlerV avgnnnmt lor 
it, No. V. on Macl'cili, ‘J2<». 
Di'sKNnrvNiAiMNr, by .1, jVi.i. 

Hisraeb’s E.s.'av on tlie literary charaett r. 

Dissent, stalirtics of, in Wales, -fo'- 
tcriiig of <- haiti'iii by, there, y;,cb • 
Domimi/i i;, a sketch iVoni life: ihu two 
stiideiits, 77 - Mother .Tiid Son, 79 - 
Tliu double linel, ‘'y— J'lV'c jear.- later. 
The Ilov».j-rider.'*', 97 — h*oe3 ainl 
Friends, !)! , 

Dorn; i lory at Yvovdun, the, 99. 
Doniuniw’s 1 1 > \:\’< i.\i. iiLyronv or Exo- 
re\i(j\v of, fs’io. 

Dream- ruguc on sudden death, a>750. 
Dreams, tin*, in Shakspeare, G*12. 

Drysdale r. Jiiniiosou, game' law de- 
ei:-ioii in, 75. 

Diidi vaut, iMadamo, La Petite Fadettc 
by, 007. • 

Dumas, Alexaiirire, recent novels of, 010 
— -Avorks announced by, 

Dutch, naval conte&ts of the, Avilh Eng- 
land, 509. 

Dyer, ( ioorge, 1 i 1 • 

Earth, peninsular tendency in tlic, lOi — 
its interior, 402. 

Eac-a-Vdirogicli, cave at, 9. 

Eeclesiaslical proi»erty, abuses roimcctcd 
Aviih. . ill Wales, ."lol. 
lh;ojiomi.-’ts, rise of the, I Vb 
Education, .sketches of the Pe.staloz/.iaii 
system of, Oy, ft stuj — rclatioiKS of crime 
in (jircat llritaiii to, 520. 

KliTeuhoi%*, discoveries of, regarding the 
Infusoria, ‘ItJO. 

Eiclibald, Lieutenant, in l?adcn,20o,2I0. 
Elcanoivi, Guidices-sa of Sardinia, .‘>9. 
Electric 'J'olegraph, proposed introduction 
of, into Spain, 721. • 

ITinbarkatioii, the, G9G. 

Emigrants, annual uumber of,5y7. 
Jilmigratioii, increase of, under the free- 
trade system, 12G, 772— its expense to 
diij^rent localities, 533. 

Emulation, rejection of, by Pestalozzi, 95. 
Enfant Trouvd of Paris, the, 226. 

Enghien, tlie Due d’, conduct of Chateau- 
briand ou the murder of, 804* 


England, growth of, under the navigation 
laAvs and restrictive .system, 108 — feel- 
ing of alieiiatiRii in Wiles from, 327*— 
crime in, comi>ared*witli Wales, 832 — 
the na,\al cuiitcat of, Avitli the Dutch,. 
^ 509 .'tathtic.s of crime in, 519. 
Enui.isii Mail-cu\ch, or the glory of 
motion, 435 -going down Avitli victory, 
49G - continuation : the Viaioiiof Sud- 
den Death, 741. 

English aiitobiograpliic'’% rarity of,290— 
language.# partial ditfusion of the, ir. 
Wale.-*, y2S. 

Eii/io, King of Sardinia, sketch of, 33. 
J'h'lx*. one of the Dadcu insurgents, 208. 
E--ai llisrorhpie, Lamartine’s, 301. 
Evelyn, th.* ^iiary of, 5u2 — account of 
T.aily Prana'S Stuart by, .'ll 5. 
Espalrialion, effects of, in reforming cri- 
jiiinal-*, t.l i,fi, 

E.\ port^. ilecri*:) .-e fd‘, I2.'i —colonial, inllii- 
euee id‘ tlu trail 'j»fjrtatiou sy.dcm on, 
oil iji/iuesu**' I'l’liee trade on, 7u’5. 
i’-imilh* Ib'i'o.iv, the, bn:;. 

ParnuM •, alle ged injury from game to the, 
7y -and firming in Wales, state of, 
yy'i - of (. uiuiila. eiioct^5 of the rcbtric- 
tive system ou, J7G. 

Fomulo (•hciraci'^rsofs>liak!*peave,the,2y.‘b 
lVrgn.*.-«m on tiray s elegy, 242. 

Feud'll system, alleged origin of the 
game laws with tlu*, fhb 
Pickier, one i>r the Ihideu insurgents, 20G, 
2<}.s, 21 1. 

PiiniKv, importance of the subject of. aud 
genera) ignorM.iicc reg:;r«Hng it, G55. 
I'iiKHu'os, tlie L’l'ciith, etVects of the late 
rovobuion on, 232 — the Uus.'^ian, Pob- 
den on. 595 — the Spanioli, fcfatictics re- 
garding, 7 ll,ti 
Fire of J.tuidoii, the, 598. 

Pieet, the lhigli.-jh, state of, under Charles 
Jl. 5:(». 

Puivigii interference, Whig, 5SG. 

.Vorelgii shippiiig, increase of, under llie 
rcciprotity .systeni,4jll7- 
Poudrii'^, the Mavunis de, novels of, 609. 
Pound ling", numbers of, in Paris, 226. 
PounUiiiih.ili'tj diary, on, i>02. • ^ 

yuvNci:, iiii: Kevoujiion ov 1840 in, 
Lamartine’s account of, 219. 

Franitihc, pva^ ticul extent of the, before 
the Uofovm Dill, 111. 

Fk\.\hs’ Curomcles oi ' uce Stock Ex- 
<’U v.Nor., rcA'iew of, 655, 

FnudGort {larliaincut, the, and it8fall,425. 
Frankfurt, occupation of, by the Prussians, 
427- atrocities of the lied republicans 
ill, 598. 

Frkk Trade at its Zknitii, 756. 

Free trade, revicAV of the effects of, 108. 
Fre-ncji NOVELS OP 1849, the, 607 — auto- 
biographies, multitude aud character 
of, 298 —materialism, on, 261. 

Friibel, oi» of the Baden mBurgent 9 j 208ft 
P’luidintf system/ ffeneial imoranoBc^re-* 
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, garding the, 655 evils accruing from 
it, 666. ^ 

Fhorisciti in Sa'rdkiia, tne, 41.* 

Gagem, Herr tod, l35. 

Game, increased consumption of, 71. 

Gamb laws ITT Scotland, the, 63 — exa- 
mination of the arguments against, G8 
— alleged cost of prosecutions under, 69. 

Gang system for convicts, evils of the, 532. 

Gayford, Mr, on the injury done by game, 
69. 

G6me du Christiauisme, Chateaubriand’s, 
301. 

Gentilhommes Chasseurs, the, 610. 

Gentry, the Welsh, character of, 335, 338. 

Geography, physical and general, distinc- 
tion between, 460, 461. « 

George II., debt contracted under, 666. 

German unity, failure of the realisation 
of, 424. 

GeUMANY, UKVOT.yiUirARY, WHaT has 
SHE ATTAINED f * 424 — northern and 
southern, dibuniou between, 423. 

Gibbon’s autobiography, on, 292. 

Girarditt, M. during the revolution of 
1848, 227. 

Girondists, Lamariinc’s History of the, 

220 , 221 . 

Giudici in Sardinia, tlie, 37. 

Glasgow, increase of paujicrism in, 127, 
772 — the Queen’s visit to, 361. 

Godwin, William, I’alfuurtl’s sketch of, 

111 . 

Goegg, one of the Baden insurgents, 206, 
208,211. 

Goetlic, on the autobiography of, 295— 
the centenary of, 435. 

Good temper, Christopher on, 5. 

Gore dibtrn-.t in Canada, state of, 473. 

Government, iudifferciice of the, to Scot- 
tish affairs, 264. 

Grain, importation of, under the free-trade 
system, 118, 119, 766. 

Grammont’s memoirs, on, «501 . 

GiiANUE, Lady, new light on the story of, 
347. « 


Gravitation, Sir J. Hersohel on, 459. 

Gray’.s Elegy, ou, 240. 

Great* Britain* progress of, under the 
navigation laws, 108 — her colonid; 
policy, 471 — her position in relation to 
the continental powers, 5H7 — ur%in of 
the national debt of, 657, 662 - -state of, 
‘Under James II., 657 — progress of the 
national debt, 666. 

Greeks and their poetry, Christopher on, 
25-^iiiblems employed by the, for im- 
mortality, 380. 

Gbebn Hand, the, Part Ilf., lO^— Part 
ly-, a65--Part V.* 4SG- Tart VI., 723. 

GreVy Earl, on the Beform Bill, 146. 

General Ton, in Baden, 214. 

Grove, Mr, on the co-relation of the phy- 
Heal seieneee, 460. 

Hl^j^he (;pe|of thc^rmy, &C.. 


Guy, Thomas, founder of thohoBptt.al, 66.9. 
Gwynne, Nell, Pepys* account og 516. 
Hamlet, on. a passage in, 252. 
llazlitt, Talfourd’s account of, 143. 
Hecate of Shakspeare, the, 625. 
Hecker-Lied, the, 4^. 

Heidelberg, the insurrection in,^ 20ji — 
entrance of the Prussiaua into, 214. 
Hdlene, remarks on, 607. 

Herschel, Sir J., on gravitation, 459. . 
Heskir, imprisonment of Lady Grange at, 
347. • 

Hesse-Darmstadt, revolutionary attempt 
nt, 208. 

Ileyne ou the Homeric heroes, *257. 
Highlanders, improvement in the charac- 
ter of the, 336. 

Himalayas, heights, &c.,uf the, 46*2. 
llir&difeld, General, in Baden, 212. 
History, as.sociation of, with locality, 6r>.'>. 
IPLassa, city of. 16.3. 
Hohen/oJleru-Sigmariiigen, acquisition of, 

- 'i>y Prussia, 434. 

Homer, the dreams in, 612. 

Hope of UiLiikcilloiir, connexion of. 

the case of Lady Grange, 348, 350. 
Hospitality, .Sardini.in, anecdotes of, 12. 
Hugo, Victor, and the Puico Coiigrc. '^, 
.583 — his Noire Dame, 6.55, 

Humboldt^ Cos mos, reina rko on , 4 56, 9^f{, 
Hume*.s Autobiography, on, *293. 
Hungary, the movement in, iU objects, 
iV:c., 588— meeting to Rympalhiso witli 
it, 590 — tlie executions in, 599. ^ 
Hay, Lord, 353, 355. 

Imitation not the perfection of art, 41*2. 
Immortality, Christopher on, 32— Butler’s 
arguinmt for, 380 , t{ »/. 
Impersonation, on, 233, 646. 

Imports, iijcreiisc of, 123, 766. 
Impri.-oiiiueut, experienced inetficif'ucy (»f, 
519 — expense, 5*21 — causes ol* its 
failure, .522. 

India, completion of the British cmxnre 
in, 108. 

Industry, effocts of the late rovohition on, 
in France, *233. 

Inishail, churchyard in, 240. 
insects, formation of rocks by, 465, 466 — 
those of America, 467* 
iNSUiiliECTlON IN Baden, the, 206. 
liitellcet, predominance of, iii Pitaiioc, *209. 
Ireland, the round towcr.i af, 36 — the 
Queen’s visit to, 361 — recoiii statistica 
of cr’me in, 522— depressed state of 
agririilturc in, 774. 

Irish, resemblance of the Sardes to the, 40 
— tran-sported convicts, superiority of, 
and its causes, 531. 

Iron, produce, &c., of, in W'ale.s, 329, 330. 
Irreligioui influence of, in France, 2*24. 
Italy, proceedings of Lord Minto ^ 587 
— the Spanish army in, 709. ^ 

James II., revenue, &c., of Great Britain, 

uiiderjj657. 

Jean le Trouveur, romance of, 012. 
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Jelfroy’s exposition of Alison on Taste, on, 
IIJ. 

Jews, revolutionary tendency of the, in 
Germany, 4^5— early connexion of the, 
witli stock -jobbiii\ b’Go. 

Johnson, Jios well’s life of, 

Johnston’s I’liYsiCAn Atlas, review of, 
•I5G. 

Joint stoeV: companies, rise of, — those 

of l{l-2‘.5, *:c., (;7‘-5. 

JoNATiiAN^N Arniev, 172. 

Jonnnilists, the, the leaders of revolution 
ill rrarice, 21!) — their political predo- 
minance there, tifUL 

Kaloolaii, review of, 172. 

Kaiiics, Lord, on Virgil’s doseriptiou of 
thunder, 12. 

Khoonawnr, puss of, 

Knight, Vciyne, on Virgil’.'i -'Kno*is, .‘i7o 
on Mnidjeth, G21 . 

Kohsuth, views of, in Ifiingary, 

Krauss, Major, 

Lahouchere, Mr, on Canada, 17d. 

I/uleiiburg, skirmish at, 212. 

L-\maiitim;'s Kkvom -ijon t.T UiJf., 2lf> 

. \ his hislon^of ’!*•' Go •onii.sis, 220, 
- he mo/* //!*•.<, and. -iLi, 

JiOl- his Aanity, 

L\mm, CiiAKLi>, IJ' i .Mis'- Maiy, J:i7. 

Jjaiiiorieiere, (ienorul, during the June 
conflict, 21.1 ! . 

Land, the protoetivt system in its rela- 
tions to, 111. 

Landed intero'^t, ]»redominaiieo given hy 
tho Kt foim ihll over th«'^ 1 lo. 

Landscape painter, <pi*i!ifications ne^’cs- 
Kiry for tlic, 112 

1 . 1 .-'. i-' \u , allies oi the differ- 
ences of, 327. 

l-ia. I’atrio on the industrial .-tate of 
lhance, 23:<. 

Laudeiibacli, revolutionary attempt at, 
20S. 

Lawrence, (C.S.,) rise of, 172. 

Lc Grice, Mr, acc(niiit of CJiarles Lamb 

. by,13r». 

Leiiiingen, rrince, manif'er"o of, -134. 

Lloyd, Charh's, 13.'). 

Ji0<*ke on tlio priiieiples of trade, 777. 

London, consumption of game in, 72 — 
importaTiou of grain into, 120 the 
great plague of, oOO the lire of, 503- 
iniportatioii of grain into, 7G', . 

London Tavern, llnnganan meeting at, 
oiW 

Long Parliament, revenue raised by flie, 
3,17. 

liOpi'z, Mannassch, stock exchange fraud 
by, <iG3. 

Lonl Advocate, the, his ^larriago and 
llegistratiou bills, 203. 

Lotteries, evils, Ac., of the, 071. 

Louis Philippe, ooiidiict of, during the 
revolution of 1348, 227, 228 intrigues 
of, in Spain, 722. 
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fjovat, I4<»r4l, connexion %f, with the case 
of l.ady Grange, 
l^owcll, rapid progre.ss of, 172. 

Lncreti...^!, description of thunder by, 15. 
LyelhMr, on gradual subsidence and up- 
heaval, 405. 

liyndhurst. Lord, Lord Campbell’s attack 
on, 131. 

LVN.MOrTJl REVLSITF.D, 412. 

Macaulay, Air, examination of his picture 
of MiigbnU under the Stuarts, 0.58. 
Macbeth, critieisiiis on tragedy of, 021, 
et — Lady, clh the character of, 022. 
Alackay, J. U., revelations of parliamen- 
tary bribery by, GOO. * 

M‘ Neill, Mr, %ii tlie proposed Marriage 
and Uegistratiou*bill.s, 200, 270. 
Alatl^len, Mr, on the state of Cuba, 711, 

« 7 .‘.V//, - ^ 

ALvii.-toK ir, the, or liic glory of motion, 
48.)— going «lowu with victory, 400 
continued, 741. 

M alta, proposed to be made a penal colony, 
.53.5. 

y ilte Pnni on the trainportalion system, 
528. 

Malthii-5, Mr, on the corn-law (tiie.=?tion, 
777. 

Mail that wasn't drownetl, the, COL 
.Manama, lake of, 4 o’;!, 

.Manchester, (C.S.,) rise of, 172. • 

Manning, letters of Lamb to, 117. 
.Manufactures, protective system towanl, 
1 lU- - Fieiicli, eirocts of the late revolu- 
tion on, 2.33 — progress of, in the United 
States, 471— profits on them there, 173 
— of Spain, llio, 71 0. • 

Mnnufaiituring popul.atiou of AValc.*^, cha- 
racter, iVc.. of the, 32.'). 

Mar, the Karl of, 3.52 — Lady, .‘>,51, <7^17. 
Alardi, remarks on, J .'2. 

-Marriage bill, the proposed Scottish, 203. 
Alassachusetts, advantages from maiiu- 
facluros to, 172. ^ 

Maleriali.-'iii, on, 201. 

M \Ao's K vLooi.AK, rc\iew of, 172. 

Medina the Jew, 0(J3. • * 

Aleiroslaw.-'ki, the leader of the Baden in- 
surgcnt.s, 2 1 8, 212. 

.Mr.Lvy.i.r.'s Ki’.DjirR.v, review of, 507 ■ 
Mai’di, remarks on, 172. 

AUtv, M., le Transportc b>, 018. 
Metteriiich, a Hadeii leader, 208. 

Me>oi-, Dr, .32.0. 

Alilitary, revolt of the, in Baden, 430, 
Millies, R. M., the Hungarian question 
brought forward by, 600, 

Miners of Wales, character of the, 328, 3.3 1 . 
Minto, Lord, proceedings of, in Italy, .587. 
Mitford, Rev. Mr, on Gray’s elegy, 212. 
Monetary crises, danger of, 702, 771. 
Moneyed intei*e.st, rise of the, 112 — its 
origin w|^h the Revolution, 003. 
Aloiiitorial system. tlA;, as used by Pcsta- 
lo7.7.i, 85. 
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Monkey and the cat, the, 0^)8. 

Monmonth, the Duke of, Pcpys’ account 
of, 518. 

Montemolin, the Count, character, 5c.c. of, 
707. 

Montpen&>ier, the Due de, weakness of, 
daring the Revolution, 

Moore’s life of Byron, oii, 2or>. 

Moral and social condition of Wales, 
the, 328. ^ 

Morality, state of, in Wales, 333. 

Morals, impossibility of a definite stan- 
dard of, 2.0. 

Moroseness, Christopher on, 5. 

Mosquito, the, 4(57. 

Motion, the glory of, 485. / 

Mountains, Mrs Somerville, &c. on, 482. 
Murder tragedies, on, 046. 

Murillo, financial solicpios, 7 -0. 

Murray, Mr DuridafsJiis^Andaliihl.i,*’ 705. 
My Dream, 702. 

My J'joNiNsULAR Medal, Part I., chap, i., 
530 — chap, ii., 511 — chap, iii., 556 — 
Part II. cliap.iv., 678 — ohap. v., 683 -- 
chap, vi., 6.00. 

Napoleon, Chateaubriand’s aeeoiint of, 303. 
Narvakz, Spain under, 704 — ministry, 
the recent di.splaccment of, 722. 
National character, the Welsh, 335. 
National debt, introduction of the, by 
•William 111., 662— its progress, 666- • 
the Spanish, 714. 

National debt and Stock Exchange, 
the, 655. 

National guard of Paris, desertion of the 
AfiBembiy by the, 22.0. 

National hidcpondciicc, danger to the, 768. 
Natural children, nuinbers, Ac. of, in 
Paris, 226. 

N.T.turalist, the, 6.06. 

Nature as a revelation, on, 31. 

Navigation laws, growth of England un- 
der, and effects of their repeal, 108. 
Nelson on the imigirtance of Sardinia, 33. 
Nemours, the Due de, 229. 

New South Wales and the convict system, 
^ 011^.526, et%eq . — resolutions of council 
of, in favour of transportation, 529. 
Nicholl’s diary, on, 502. 

Niti pass, tho, 463. ^ 

Nobility, pre^^ent powerleBSiicss of, in 
France, 21.0. 

Noraghe of Sardinia, the, 34, 35. 

North American colonies, present skiic of 
the, 471. 

Oakville, village of, its history, Ac., 473. 
Obscurity as au element of the sublime, 
OU) 33. 

Offenburg,the democratic meeting at,206. 
Orleans, the Duchesse d*,hor heroism, 229. 
• Osborne, Mr Ik, on the Hungarian ques- 
tion, 590 — on Russia, 595. 

Paci in Sardinia, the, 41. 

Palmerston, Lord,‘thfi intetferenCo sys- 
tem ofj 587 — on the Hungarian ques- 
tion, 590. 
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Pari.s, number of foundlings, &c. in, 226 
— iiamartiiie’s account of the June con- 
flict in, 23lT-finances of, after the Re- 
volution, 232- the peace congrcs.s at, 
583, 585. 

Parliumeiit, all classes repTc.>«cntod in, . 
before the Reform Dill, 1 1 1 — justice of ' 
colonial representation in, 477— bribing 
of, under William 111., 664. 

Pauperism, increase of, 127. 

I’ayne Knight, .«tv IvMinrr. 

PF.ACEANn AVAR AGITATO ILS, 581. 

Peace congress at Paris, the, 583, 585. 

Pearson, Mr, on the state of crime, 520. 

Peasantry, depressed condition of the, in 
Spain, 719 

Poe^ Sir R., revicAv of bis free-trade meri- 
snres, 1 1 4, 756, H w 7. 

Peiihi‘<ni.* ■, Mrs Somerville on. 461. 

Pkpys, DiAi. v or, 501. 

Rest \L ozz! ANA, 9:»— the dormitory, 9.0- • 
the refectory, 101- classes, 104. 

Peter, one of tlic Baden iiirnirgcnts, 206, 
208,211. 

Petite Faileitc, tho, 607. 

Peueker, Cieiieral, in ikiilcii, 214. 

Phillips’ Wales, iScc., review of, 326. 

Pbcimicians, ]>robabJe settlement of the, 
in Sardinia, 3-1. 

PlIY.SICAL Dkograpjiy, 15(>. 

Pinna Marina, the, 40. 
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